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MAGNA  CARTA  MYTH 


WT  ET  as  never  forget  that  we  already 
i_j  passese  in  (hie  eoiinlrj'  the  rijrlitB 
BiTirraed  in  Mflj^na  Carta  on  (he  Il>th 
day  of  June,  1215,"  Thus  rhetorieally 
spoke  (he  Hon&urable  Ian  Mackenzie, 
lawyer-memher  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
to  the  House  of  C<*n]inon3  of  Canada  in 
194-7-  Thia  was  hia  reason  for  opposing  a 
tnove  in  the  Canadian  Tarliamenl  for  a 
written  hill  of  rights  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  speerh,  press  and  worship  to 
Canadians.  Hia  slatemenE  oontradictod 
Professor  A.  F,  Pollard,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, in  his  booh  Factorf^  m  Modern 
History.  He  wrote  that  the  hehef  that 
the  Magna  Carta  is  a  security  of  the 
people's  liberty  is  a  mista]ie>  in  these 
positive  words;  "...  the  modern  eonoep- 
tion  of  Magna  Carta  \%  iu  faot,  a  mylk 


invented  in  the  seventeenth  ^^entnry." 
On  such  a  vital  matter  as  freedom  of 
spE^edi,  press  and  worship  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  king,  such  conflict  of 
opinion  between  these  two  authorities 
drives  the  vigilant  and  cautious  person 
to  ask:  Are  those  precious  rights  ac- 
tually securef  What  is  the  Magna  Car- 
ta? Wby  was  it  brought  forth?  What  is 
its  purpose?  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  the 
common  people?  What  liberties  hae  it  ac- 
tually pfotected?  Has  it  been  an  effec- 
tive restraint  against  tyrannyt  Is  it  any 
restraint  at  all  against  the  present  rulers 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
to  protect  the  people  against  encroach- 
ment of  their  rights?  Is  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  constitution?  Does  it 
actually  protect  freedom  of  speech,  press 
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and  worehipT  as  does  the  ConatitatioTi  of 
the  United  States  T  What  ia  the  truth  f 

If  it  do^  not  protect  the  liberty  of  flie 
people,  then  ie  there  need  for  secnrityl 
Shoxild  the  people  of  tht  British  Com- 
monwealth of  NatJonB  tdke  steps  to  ae- 
cure  their  Jiherties  i;i  the  same  manner 
as  have  people  oF  the  United  States! 
How  can  they  be  protected!  The  pro- 
ponnding  of  these  probing  questions  eon- 
stiain^  tlie  inquiring  mind  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Magna  Carta  and  appraise 
the  presf'ni;  eonditjon  of  freedom  of  the 
peop]«  in  the  British  Empire. 

Origin  of  Magna  Carttt 

The  name  Magna  Carta  aotnaUp 
means  Great  Charter.  The  two  Latin 
worda  refer  to  the  charter  of  lit)ertieB 
wrung  from  evil  King  John  at  Runny- 
jnede,  BngJand,  A  J),  3215-  It  waa  a  eon- 
tract  or  agreement  whereby  Ihe  hing 
hound  his  government  to  abide  by  eer' 
tain  prineipiea  in  ruling  the  people  oi 
England 

What  precipitated  the  Magna  Carta 
was  the  villainy  and  rascality  of  John 
LaekJand,  king  of  England,  He  was 
tyrannous,  treaeherous,  murderous  and 
greedy.  Shortly  prior  to  1215  his  wars 
had  drained  tiie  treasunr.  Desperato  for 
money,  he  Intensified  his  demands  for 
revenue  by  invasions  of  the,  people's 
homes  and  property  to  collect  them, 
which  ontrageU  tlie  nation  to  the  point  of 
rebellion.  Imagine  coming  home  at  night 
to  find  your  family  destitute  because  the 
tax  coliector  had  ravished  yowr  bouse 
and  taken  furniture  and  eiotliing,  with- 
out previous  wai-ni;tg1  Or  that  your 
farmhouse  and  barn  had  been  burnt  be- 
cause the  king  wanted  a  place  to  shoot 
grouse !  How  would  you  fee]  if,  for  some 
minor  infraction  of  a  small  law,  you 
were  fined  ten  ^houi'ind  dollars  and  sent 
to  prison  for  five  yeUrs?  It  is  a  fapt  that 
the  greedy  king  inipriBoned  and  tortured 
men  to  get  their  wealth.  The  king's 
agents  would  often  seize  ail  the  farm 
carts  and  animals  jjst  at  harvest  time 


in  order  to  mtdct  large  payments  from 
the  farmers  at  the  time  these  things 
were  njost  needed.  Men  starved  that 
beasts  of  the  foreat  could  increase  for 
the  royal  a^iiufemetil.  Thesp  are  but  typ- 
ical of  the  ejTiP^  arid  siudied  injustieeB  of 
that  unhappy  period. 

"Hffw/'  you  ast  "could  such  things 
possibly  happen?  Did  they  not  have  any 
Jaws  or  courts  to  protect  people  from 
sueh  violent  misdeeds?"  There  were  laws 
and  customs  of  a  sort,  with  court8,'bnt 
they  were  merely  traditional.  Nothing 
was  written.  The  idng  w<}M\d  not  fl<3JjeiB 
to  laws.  They  were  so  indefinite  that  no 
one  could  prove  him  wrong. 

The  barons,  goaded  into  action  by 
these  outrages,  took  ateps  to  protect  the 
nation  (e&pecially  themselves)  from 
John's  injustices.  They  formed  armies 
and  were  ready  for  civjj  war.  Joha  w&s 
weakened  by  hia  wars.  Broke,  he  was  in 
no  position  at  that  time  to  fight.  So  he 
capitulated  to  the  aroused  barons.  As  a 
condition  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  ar- 
mies^ they  dciiianded  that  John  sign  a 
prepared  atate7TienL  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms by  which  he  must  theneef  orlh  abide. 
What  he  signed  became  the  Magna 
Carta. 

Lao!  Put  iftia  Writing 

The  Charter  set  forth  the  law  in  blaek 
and  white,  a  definition  of  where  King 
John's  and  Ihe  harona'  rights  bogan  and 
ended-  It  restrained  his  greedy  las  gath- 
ering and  arbitrary  multiplying  fines 
due.  The  king  and  his  corrupt  officials 
couM.no  longfir  plead  i^^norance  of  their 
real  duties,  Xm\  could  break  the  law  only 
by  force.  They  could  not  pretend  they 
were  violating  the  iaw  \n  ignorance. 

The  law,  by  beine  written,  was  made 
detinite.  There  oould  be  no  argument 
about  what  it  said.  The  king  and  his  offi- 
cers were  subject  to  it  the  same  as  every- 
one else.  In  that  crude  age,  when  abso- 
lute rulers'  motto  was  "The  king  ean  do 
no  wrong-!"  the  idea  of  forcing  a  king  to 
himself  abide  by  law  was  revolutionary. 

A  WAKE! 


The  tyrant's  arms,  the  barona  thought, 
were  pinned  with  a  p^n- 

The  S0H3alled  "Great  Chartep  of  liher- 
tiee"  was  no  eoonef  sealed  and  the  ar- 
mies of  the  barons  dispersed  thau  the 
Mng  set  out  to  aabotage  it  With  an  army 
of  foreign  mereenaryminions  he  began  to 
lay  waste  the  land  of  Eome  r>t  the  leading 
barons.  Nor  was  he  alone.  Pope  Inno- 
cent Til  arrayed  himself  On  the  king's 
side  against  the  Magna  Carta  and  joined 
the  king's  hirelineG-  He  denounced  it  in 
a  papal  bull  Baying:  "We  ntterly  tepro- 
baf''  ani^  condemn  any  agreement  i>f  this 
Mnd  forbidding  under  ban  of  oar  anatb- 
ema  the  aforesaid  king  to  presume  to 
observe  it,  ojid  the  barons  and  their  ac- 
complices to  exact  its  performance,  de- 
claring void  and  utterly  ahoiiehing  both 
the  Charter  itself  and  the  obligations 
and  safeguards  madf  for  its  enforce- 
ment." The  death  of  iCing  John  about  a 
year  after  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
fended  the  struggle  to  destroy  it.  fio  it 
remained  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  fand. 
Magna  Carta  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  documents  of  world 
democracy.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  many  states  borrowed  from 
Magna  Carta.  FrequeiLCly  escccpts  of  it 
appear  in  their  constKutions-  In  British 
lauds  it  is  held  almost  in  awe.  In  the 
field  of  individual  rights  Magna  Carta 
has  been  a  charm  agaii^^t  tyranny  looked 
to  for  protection  of  the  people  for  over 
aeven  hundred  years.  Outraged  citiaena 
have  always  cited  it  for  proteotion,  say- 
ing, 'Ton't  forget  that  I  have  my  rights. 
We  still  have  the  Magna  Carta  in  this 
country." 

The  Magna  Carta  has  given  little,  if 
any,  aid  to  the  people-  The  facts  show 
that  the  bulwark  which  the  people  saw 
is  the  Magna  Carta  ^as  a  mere  plian- 
tasm.  It  faded  and  disappeared  like  fleet- 
ing smoke  in  the  wind  and  the  ephemeral 
fog  before  the  sun.  It  has  been  a  Tuere 
gossamer  shield  of  the  people's  liberty. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Magna  Carta  in  the  light  of  history. 
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Typical  of  these  fallanos  is  thi^  'dea 
that  Mugna  Carta  mado  aE  citizens  free 
and  equal  before  the  law.  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  in  his  English  Constitution, 
makes  a  Tery  broad  claim  that  the  effect 
of  the  Charter  was  "to  give  and  to  guar- 
antee full  protection  for  property  and 
person  to  every  human  being  that 
breathes  English  air".  Can  this  be  trust 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  \ 
The  provisions  of  the  Charter  dealt  al- 
most entirely  with  the  rights  of  "free- 
men"^ who  were  the  barons.  The  term 
"freemen"  did  not  have  its  modern  aig- 
nificance.  It  erabraeed  less  than  one  gnar- 
ter  of  the  population.  The  remainder 
were  not  freemen,  but  "villeins",  h&plese 
serfs  itfiio  were  merely  chattels  attached 
to  the  land,  the  common  people.  This  un- 
fortunate class  had  no  more  rights  than 
cattle.  Under  the  Magna  Carta  they 
could  not  even  move  off  the  land  of  their 
owner.  To  pretend,  therefore,  that  "full 
protection  of  per&on  and  properly"  was 
guaranteed  to  all  is  to  skate  lackadai- 
sically over  the  indisputable  facts.  The 
principle  of  due  process  of  law  for  all 
people  of  the  realm  was  not  even  within 
tlie  conception  of  the  barons  who  drafted 
John's  Charter. 

Professor  MeKechnie,  an  authority  on 
constitntlonal  law,  declares  that  it  has 
not  been  its  actual  legal  provisions  that 
has  enabled  Magna  Carta  to  play  its 
lofiding  role.  But  he  says  in  the  moral 
value  its  name  and  reputation  have  pro- 
vided mach.  "In  many  a  time  of  national 
cnsis^  Magna  Carta  has  been  appealed 
to  as  a  fundamental  law  too  Hacred  to  be 
altered  ...  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Magna  Carta,  then,  to  confess  that  part 
of  itspi^wer  has  been  read  into  it  by  later 
generations,  and  lies  in  the  haJo,  almost 
of  ronianee,  limt  has  gathered  around  it 
in  the  coorse  of  centuries.  It  became  a 
battle  ^rj  for  future  agea,  a  banner,  a 
rallying  point,  a  stimulus  to  the  irnagina- 
aon." 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  struggle  between  Parliament 


(Uid  the  deflpotic  King  Cbarks  T»  that 
Magna  Carta  gained  its  greatest  i^ame 
and  Rentimenlal  attaclinient.  Cromwell's 
parliamentory  supporlere  argued  that 
Charles  eoula  not  lawfully  impose  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  cit- 
ing Magna  Carta  in  eopporl  of  their 
clSm.  It  was  in  eueli  times  of  pelitical 
eriais  tliat  the  name  of  tlie  Oroat  Char- 
ter of  liberties  and  its  resounding  elaus- 
es  provided  rallying  point  for  liberal 
people  hattlin^  agafnst  (Jespofism. 

It  was  during  this  turbulent  period 
that  the  terms  of  the  Magna  Carta  were 
extended  ta  cover  all  the  subjects — the 
eommon  man  as  well  as  the  magnate  of 
the  realm.  This  extension  was  attained 
through  the  Petition  of  Right  promul- 
gated in  162S.  The  delidencitis  of  the 
Great  Cliarter  were  partly  filled  by  the 
furtlier  Habeas  Corpus  Aet  of  161^. 

Charier  Faits  CauBe  of  Freedom 

While  these  roseate  views  are  held  by 
the  gullible,  informed  people  are  more 
accurafe_  in  their  analysis  of  the  scope 
of  protection  in  the  Magna  Carta.  I'rtk- 
fesaer  Pollard  .shows  elearlj'  th^  Magna 
Cartft  is  not  a  modem-day  guarantee  of 
civil  liberties.  Those  who  envisage  it  as 
a  bulwark  protectinj^  individual  rights^ 
aueb  as  freedom  of  speeeh*  press  and 
worship,  behold  an  apparition.  It  is  only 
because  the  imagination  of  wishful 
thinkers  of  later  times  enphrined  tlie 
Charter  as  a  guarantee  of  liberty  that 
the  myth  of  security  of  individual  rights 
in  it  has  become  so  readily  accepted. 
Professor  Pollard  and  other  realists 
have  a  mui^h  more  solid  foundation  for 
their  views  than  Las  the  inflated  rhetoric 
of  those  who  liave  placed  around  this 
ancient  dooument  an  idealistic  nimbus. 
To  argue  that  due  process  of  law,  equal 
protection,  free  speech  and  freedom  o£ 
worship  are  guaraoteed  to  the  subjects 
of  the  British  king  by  the  Great  Charter 
is  a  legal  mi  srep  re  sen  tati  on,  a  fraud. 

Freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  wor- 
ship were  not  even  remote  dreamfl  in  the 


days  of  Kin^  John.  They  are,  moreover, 
not  todj\y  ^iven  any  Hpecitic  protection 
nnder  English  law.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  gape  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  this 
respect  were  filled  hv  the  so-called  Bill 
of  Rights  of  16SD,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
stated  that  it  was  a  declaration  of  the 
"true,  ancient  and  indnbitable  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  realm";  bnt  the  facta 
of  history  prove  that  such  rights  were 
repeatedly  emaHculated  by  inroads  and 
incursions  upon  the  pcop?e's  liberty  ia 
the  courts.  That  such  afforded  no  strong 
instruments  for  the  British  courts  to  use 
is  attested  by  the  impotent  "hands-o3" 
policy  of  the  courts  in  respect  to  the 
measures  of  the  j^overnment  used  to  pro- 
hibit freedom  of  speech  and  worship. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  fine  for 
faiJure  to  attend  the  estahJlshed  ehzfrch 
at  least  once  a  month.  Under  the  Con- 
venticle Act  of  1G64  it  became  a  crime 
for  more  than  Hvg  persons  to  meet  for 
worship  other  than  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  Un- 
der this  Aet  the  police  locked  the  elmri^h 
of  the  famous  Quaker,  William  Penn; 
so  he  preached  to  the  congregation  in 
the  street,  For  this  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  rioting.  At  his  trial 
the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak  to  the  jury  and»  when  he  pro- 
tected, cast  him  into  a  dungeon.  The 
jury  refused  to  convict  him  atter  being 
ordered  to  do  so  bj"  the  court.  For  this 
ihey  were  imprisoned  for  two  days  with- 
ou!  food  or  water  to  force  them  to  re- 
turn the  desired  verdict.  But  they  re- 
fused to  deny  what  they  knew  to  be 
right,  and  these  jurymen  then  were  fined 
4(1  markf^  each  and  committed  to  prison. 
Imagine  putting  tJie  jury  in  jail  for  ac- 
quitting the  prisonerl 

The  fight  for  freedom  of  worship  re- 
Kuited  not  only  m  imprison rncn(,  but  tor- 
tore  and  death  were  often  the  portion  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  state 
church.  They  were  heretics.  The  penalty 
for  heresy  was  burning  at  the  stake. 
Even  to  the  eariy  seventeenth  century — - 


mind  you^  after  the  Magna  Carta-p-thiB 
horrible  torlore  wea  the  prioe  paid  by 
man^  who  desired  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  eon- 
Bcience.  We  are  toJd  by  Foxe's  Book  of 
Martjfrs:  "It  was  enacted,  amon^  other 
things,  that  whoever  read  the  Senpturea 
in  Eijglish  should  forfeit  land,  chnltela, 
goods  and  life;  and  l>e  condemned  as 
heretics  to  God,  enemies  to  the  Crown, 
and  traitors  to  the  kingdom;  th&t  they 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  sanc- 
tuary; and  that,  if  Ihey  continued  obsli- 
nflte,  or  relapsed  after  being  pardoned, 
the;r  should  first  be  hanged  for  treason 
against  the  king,  and  then  burned  for 
heresy  against  God/'  Where  waa  the  se- 
curity of  the  Magna  Carta?  Tt  was  to 
them  an  illusion,  as  it  has  been  to  all 
mlnontJes  since  1215- 

Beligious  persecution  reached  ita 
height,  after- the  promulgation  of  the 
Charter,  during  the  reign  of  "Bloody 
Mary"  Tudor.  This  fanatical  daughter 
of  the  papacy  tried  by  torture,  lire  and 
gibbet  to  drive  the  English  people  back 
to  the  Vatican.  Fose'e  ffooit  of  Martyrs 
lists  more  than  3oO  victims  of  this  snsly 
practice  during  a  four-year  period.  All 
these  outrages  occurred  under  the  law 
of  the  land  which  Magna  Carta  'guar- 
anteed to  preserve"  I 

The  claim  of  freedom  of  the  press  un- 
der Che  Magna  Carta  receives  no  sup- 
port from  history.  Thia  was  long  denied 
in  England,  even  after  it  was  permitted 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  The  earliest 
copies  of  Tyndale's  English  Bilite  had  to 
be  printed  in  Flanders  and  smuRgled  in- 
to England  in  floui-  barrels,  A  statute 
of  Henry  VIII  made  it  an  offense  for 
women  and  artificers  lo  rend  the  New 
Testament  in  English,  PresuinaMy  it 
would  be  lawful  if  they  read  it  in  French 
or  Latin.  Noblewomen  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  magnaniiooualy  except- 
ed from  thia  law. 

A  further  limitation  of  (he  freedom  of 
the  press  was  the  Licensing  Act  of  the 
days    of    Charlaa    11    whereby    nothing 
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eonld  be  printed  without  the  approval  of 
the  censor,  the  local  bishop.  WiHiam 
Penn  once  spent  seyen  months  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  one  of  his  Biblical 
pamphlets,  printed  without  license  un- 
der this  aiit.  On  one  occasion  a  censor 
approved  for  printing  a  boob  that  the 
British  Parliament  had  already  ordered 
to  be  burned- 
Invasions  of  free  speech  occurred  in 
the  form  of  proseeotione  for  sedition 
and  seditious  libel.  Theee  were  often  for 
the  most  innoenoua  criticisms  of  tie  nil- 
era-  According  to  English  law^  sedition 
could  meart  almost  any  statement  that 
disagreed  with  the  government.  Take 
thecaeeof  Wiaynhamn  who  said  of  King 
James  I:  "He  is  but  a  man,  and  so  may 
err."  The  judge  decided  it  was  a  great 
ecandal  in  that  it  implied  enor  to  the 
king.  He  was  convicted  of  seditious  Ubei, 
fined  one  thousand  pounds,  made  to  ride 
with  his  head  to  his  horse's  tail,  and  had 
his  eare  cut  oC  Magna  Carta  did  not 
give  him  free  speech! 

Another  outstanding  esample  of  at- 
tacks on  free  discussion  wae  the  prose- 
cution of  Leigh  Hunt  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars.  At  that  time  discipline  in  the 
British  Army  was  based  on  the  most 
brutal  floggings,  which  could  be  adminis- 
lered  to  a  soldier  on  very  slight  provoca- 
tion. One  man  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
thonsand  lashes — such  a  penalty  could 
mean  that  the  victim  was  laahed  to  death. 
Hunt  wrote  an  article  criticizing  the 
savagery  of  this  inhuman  practice.  He 
was  charged  with  seditions  libel.  The 
jud^^e^  Lord  Ellenborough,  urged  the 
jury  to  convict  him-  But  this  they  re- 
fused to  do.  The  principles  of  injustice 
laid  down  by  (his  same  Judge  are  still 
standard  Enj^lish  references.  It  follows 
that  almost  any  Britisher  undertaking 
io  criticize  the  government  could  still  be 
convicted  under  the  same  law.  This 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  do  not  have 
an  nnwritlen,  or  eommon-Iaw,  right  to 
freedom  of  the  press  and  speech  I 


On  this  poiitt  0,  scholarly  Eofflish 
judge,  Sir  James  F-  Stephen,  in  Mb  book 
JliaUry  of  Criminal  Ii<hc.  has  said :  "The 
public  at  largB  nTKlerstflnds  freedom  of 
the  preaa  aa  cic^Qiuns  the  li^lit  of  un- 
restricted discussion  of  public  ai^airs, 
carrying  with  it  the  right  of  finding  f  anit 
Tvjth  pabliF  personages  of  whose  conduct 
the  writer  might  disapprove.  It  aeems  to 
iii"e  from  the  history  just  given  that  this 
was  absobteiy  opposed  to  the  law  and  I 
think  the  rhetonc  commonly  used  about 
liberty  of  the  press  derived  iGome  part 
of  its  energy  and  vivacity  from  the  con- 
^ousness  which  the  lawyers  who  used  it 
luusl  hare  had  of  the  insecurity  of  its 
legal  foundation-"  It  is  clear  from  the 
Tvords  of  this  eminent  lawyer  that  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  speech  is  not  a 
part  of  the  law  of  England. 

Freedom  Denied  in  Quebec 

The  proof  of  the  present  insecurity  of 
the  Eubjects  of  the  British  king  recently 
has  piled  as  high  as  a  beacon  light  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  In  that  priest-ridden 
province  frojil  1S44  to  1947  Jehovab^s 
witnesses  have  been  persecuted  in  the 
eame  manner  as  were  the  liberty  lovers 
of  England  in  medieval  times  and  early 
C^iHstians  in  itome.  Tn  the  Province  of 
Quebec  some  1^500  prosecutions  have 
heen  launched  and  pressed  against  these 
Christian  misfiionary  evangelists  be- 
cause they  have  persisted  in  preaehing 
the  gospef  from  door  to  door  and  pubJic- 
ly  as  did  Christ  JesuE  and  His  disciples. 
Their  priniitive  preaching  resulted  in 
scores  of  Bedition  cases  because  they  dis- 
tributed leaflets  compJaining  against  un- 
lawfully enforcing  by-laws  and  statutes 
not  apphcable  to  their  preaching  work  by 
Quebec  officials.  Indeed  many  hundreds 
of  cases  have  been  falsely  made  against 
these  Christian  ministers  under  by-laws 
charging  them  with  peddling  without  a 
license  and  distributing  literature  with- 
out a  permit  Hundreds  of  men  and  wom- 
en, faithful  Christian  missionaries,  have 


teen  forced  to  spend  days  and  nights  in 
filthy  jails.  They  have  obtained  their  re- 
leases only  at  a  higli  premium.  They 
foand  that  vhea  they  je^^ncd  tfiefr 
freedom  they  were  hounded  and  arrest- 
ed under  the  same  charges  becanse  they 
refused  to  stop  preaching  or  leave  the 
province.  The  history  of  thess  modern- 
day  persecutions  in  die  benighted  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  heretofore  been  re- 
lated in  the  columns  of  this  magajiine. 
{Awakei  December  S,  33^6,  pa^  21) 

Freedom  by  Tolen^nce,  T^oi  hg  Rtght 

It  ia  true  that  the  subjects  of  the  Rrit- 
ishMnfiha^  in  general  and  especially  ia 
the  British  Isles,  enjoyed  much  freedom 
of  speech  and  worship.  Such  freedoms 
they  have  enjoyed  not  as  a  matter  of 
right  hut  pnrely  hy  tolerance  of  ParJia- 
ment  and  others.  In  spite  of  the  Petition 
of  Rieht,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689, 
intended  to  augment  the  Great  Charter, 
rhe;^  have  no  specific  legal  ^arantee 
against  encroachments  by  Parliament,  to 
which  they  can  appeal  when  haled  into 
cCUTt.  whereby  they  can  claim  such  rights. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  mention  the 
freedoms  by  name.  Also,  it  does  not  ex- 

Flicitly  or  implicitly  forbid  Parliament 
rom  encroaching  upon  freedoms  of 
speech,  preas  and  worship.  If  oppressive 
polilicians  and  officials  choose  to  abro- 
gate fundamental  liberties  through  an 
act  of  Parliament  or  a  local  by-law,  the 
people  are  defenseless.  TheMagna  Carta 
aird  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  cannot  be 
appealed  to.  They  are  not  effective.  Brit- 
ain ia  no  longer  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but,  since  the  seventeenth  eentuiy,  is  a 
limited  monarclij  with  FacUament  as- 
suming full  power  of  government-  Under 
this  changed  condition  the  Magna  Carta 
is  wholly  inoperative,  because  its  re- 
straints are  Imiited  to  the  idngf  who 
no  longer  exercises  real  power,  being  a 
mere  fieurehead.  The  Charter  does  not 
reach  the  present  absolute  powers  of 
Parliament. 

Neither  the  Petition  of  Right  of  ie2B, 


the  mirror  whieh  reflected  the  nebiiloaa 
rights  of  (he  Charter  npon  the  common 
people,  nor  the  Bill  of  Righta  protects 
the  people's  liberties  of  press,  worship 
and  apeeeh  fl^ainsT  the  supreme  power  of 
Parliament  in  Ertgland,  or  the  colonies, 
or  in  the  dominions  or  in  the  eommon- 
weslthg. 

The  unwritten  eonstitnlion  of  the  Brit- 
iali  Empire  is  not  available.  It,  like  the 
Magna  Carta,  is  a  will-o'-the-wiap.  Tt  is 
doTibtfni  iS  the  BritisVi  unwritten  con- 
stitution con  be  said  to  protect  anything. 
Of  it-Professor  PolTHrd,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, remarks:  "The  British  Constitu- 
tion IS  B  miscellaneous^  nncallected  undi- 
gested mass,  of  statutes,  legal  dedsionG, 
and  vague  nnders landings  or  misunder- 
standings some  of  which  have  nev^r  bpen 
put  down  in  writing,"  This  indefiinle 
constitution  leaving  undefended  the  bas- 
ic human  liberties,  free  press,  assembly 
and  warship^  places  the  modern-day 
rights  of  the  British  peoples  in  mack  the 
same  position  as  the  medieval  barons  of 
England  were  prior  to  Magna  Carta, 

At  the  present  lime  the  fund^irnental 
freedoms  of  the  people  are  undoubtedly 
endangered  throughout  the  whole  world- 
The  totalitarian  spirit  increases  despite 
the  peace  of  the  t^ostwar  era.  More  re- 
striotions  continue  to  he  placed  upon  the 
people's  liberty.  The  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish kin^  are  liberty- loving  people.  They 
trt'asure  the  right  of  free  thought  and 
free  expression.  Fresh  in  thtir  miiide 
are  the  promisee  of  free  speech,  free 
press  aJid  freedom  of  worship  whieh 
were  made  by  their  leaders  during  war- 
time. Are  these  promispi  lifeely  to  be  ful- 
fil!e<l  in  the  post^'ar  orieis?  Will  ^ber- 
ties  based  only  on  tolerance  provide  suf- 
ficiently strong  anchorage  apiiinsl  [hs 
Storms  and  cross-currents  of  tliis  dayf 

Wh^  ^ot  a  Bill  of  Rights? 

Since  there  is  ^rave  doubt  abojit  the 
security  of  liberties  of  the  king's  sufa- 
jeets,  why  not  ^&ve  these  basic  hmnan 
rights  and  personal  liberties  anchored 
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to  something  solid,  firmly  imbedded  iu 
the  eonititution  of  the  conntryl  This 
can  be  done  only  by  reducing  the  vague 
traditions  to  statutory  declarations  of 
human  rights.  Should  not  the  people  of 
Britain,  its  colonies  and  its  dominions 
wring  from  the  unlimited  aud  unre- 
fetrained  politicians  in  Parliament  a 
modern-day  Magna  Carta!  Even  aa  the 
barons  found  it  necessary  to  have  their 
misty  rights  under  the  bing  and  vague 
traditions  of  the  land  reduced  to  writing 
in  the  Magna  Carta,  so  also  it  appears 
imperatively  neccsfsary  that  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  secure  from  their 
parliaments  a  plaint  written,  under* 
fitandablc  statement  of  their  freedoms  of 
conscience,  thought^  speech,  press  and 
worship. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that 
the  people  may  change  the  government 
by  electing  a  new  parliament  atthe  polls. 
Elections  are  not  held  frequently  enough 
te  piote^  \he  people-  Moreover,  it  is  us- 
ually minorities  whose  rights  are  more 
often  denied.  Minorities  have  no  power 
in  tiifl  election.  To  win  at  the  polls  a 
majority  is  ret|aired.  The  very  purpose 
of  the  bill  of  rights  is  to  protect  minor- 
ities—not relegating  them  to  the  polls — 
so  that  a  power-eeeking  government  can- 
not  by  step-to-step  encroach  men  ts  stalk 
upon  the  liberties  of  all  the  people  and 
destroy  them.  This  harks  back  to  the 
turbulent  days  of  the  post-revolutionary 
period  of  the  American  colonies,  when 
the  United  States  Constitution  was  in  its 
nascent  stage.  Thomaa  Jefferson^  fighter 
for  freedom  of  tlie  people,  said:  "A  Bill 
of  Rights  is  what  the  people  are  entitled 
to  against  eveiy  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular,  and  what  no  jnst 

fovemment  should  refuse  Or  rest  on  iu- 
erence." 
When  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people  are  legally  declared  bv  Parlia- 
ment to  be  beyond  their  reach  ty  law  in 
a  written  document,  then  they  can  be 
^iu^^ed  up  as  a  Tjarrier  to  such  laws  in 
the  courts.  The  judges  will  then  be  in 


position  to  declare  invalid  any  law  cr  by- 
la-w  that  ahridgps  or  deprives  the  people 
of  these  rightSr 

Write  Letters r  Letters!  Letters! 

The  subjects  of  the  British  Mng 
throughout  the  whole  world  (■ftn  help 
themselves  establish  a  precedent  for  a 
demand  for  a  bill  of  riglitB  in  every 
colony  and  dominion  of  the  Empire 
thrcTigh  their  baj^kin^  the  p^eeent  move 
in  Canada  for  a  written  bill  of  rights. 
The  need  of  assistance  by  evftryone, 
througbout  the  earthy  whether  he  Ije  a 
British  Bubjpct  or  not,  by  writing  letters 
inXavor  of  tliebill  of  riglite  IS  IMMEDIATE. 
The  demand  for  a  Canadian  written  bill 
of  rights  \^n  ftgain  be  brought  before 
the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada  at 
Ottawa  in  /nmiary,  I94S-  Tiia  move  is 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  thousands 
of  Canadian  citizens,  alert  and  thought- 
fnl  lawyers,  doctors,  other  professional 
men  and  leaders  of  communities  through- 
out all  of  Canada.  They  and  thoosands 
of  other  citizens  of  Canada  have  joined 
enthusiastically  in  such  demand  for  a 
H'rirten  bi\l  of  rights.  Regardless  of 
whether  you  live  in  Canada  or  amy  other 
colony  or  dominion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, you  can  aid  in  this  campaign  by 
writing  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  endorsing  the 
move  for  a  bill  of  rights,  stating  your 
reasons  why  you  thinlf  it  should  he  en- 
acted by  the  Dommiorr  ParJiameut  Sub- 


jects  of  the  British  king  residing  in  the 
British  Isles  and  the  colonies  and  do- 
minions (other  than  Canada)  scattered 
around  the  earth  also  can  write  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (or,  if  he  lives  in  a 
Dominion^  then  to  the  Dominion  Secre- 
tary) at  London  or  the  Governor-Gener- 
al ox  the  dominion  or  colony  in  which 
they  reside,  protesting  against  the  dep- 
rivation of  civil  rights  m  Canada  and 
recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill  of 
rights  now  pending  before  Pftrh'niment 
at  Ottawa,  Ask  thai  the  letter  of  protest 
he  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  author- 
ity in  Canada  having  junsdietion. 

The  privilege  of  help,  as  indicated 
rfbove,  is  not  limited  to  Britishere.  It  ex- 
tends to  all  interested  ones  in  all  coun- 
tries. Persons  residing  outside  of  the 
Britkh  Kmpii^^  r"n  the  United  Stet^S  or 
any  other  country,  can,  in  addition  to 
writing  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  at 
Ottawa,  write  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Cfliiadian  minister  or  ambassador  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  country  where  they 
reside-  Thus,  all  liberty-loving  persons 
throughout  the  whole  earth  may  have, 
i/  Ihey  whh,  b  part  in  the  raUy  for  free 
Sfjeech.  press  and  worship  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  By  so  doing  yon  who 
write  will  contribute  yonr  part  to  block 
the  stream  of  tyranny  and  tide  of  op- 
pression thai  threatens  to  spread  from 
the  l^fo^'itfce  of  Qoebee  into  other  colo- 
nies and  dominions  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations, 
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Wll.  Cn'T  U7 

C  Under  the  Bbove  title  tbe  foUowiDg  ep^eBved  in  Ibe  AT^st  iaBiiit  of  Tht  Curtii 
Cotii-ier:  "Arrufd  willi  tis  Irasty  editorial  aoiBaOrt,  the  Pitteimi^  lypc^npfier,  Eddie 
Btoarl,  snipped  tbla  out  of  eotoe  pHp»!  Mch  bs  bn  rerttn  fltrt  i^^nniil  apllng  ag  9  aavr 
of  ape,  Foaahlj  Ujb  wld  b  ■  fid  pin.  Bl  it  wld  b  n  bltr  pin  if  it  wr  *arrd  frthr.  If  a  syatm 
of  flbbrvtns  wr  adptd  *b  mcb  as  4fl  pel  o£  sp^n^Ld  be  Mvd,  It  wldn't  b  m  hrd  w  u  m^l  titak. 
U  en  i«ad  ths,  en't  uT"  And,  incidtntBlly,  from  tbia  Bibla  Hflholara  can  3ee  bow  It*  flncieol 
Hebnwe  ccmid  easily  t#fid  Gieix  QMa  mAnusuripra.  deapiLt  th4  Bb»aee  o£  vrittcn  vowde. 
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aorcii'Dftby    sInGlue:   dI   the    Kitns:    lEi^it    dihp^T-i    ilArknesa 


GOOD  iiewH  travels  on  the  melndious 
notes  of  song-  It  overflows  the  hr^art 
and  babbles  from  tliij  lips  in  a  spontane- 
ous joy  tlmt  soars  bej^aml  th«  power  of 
spoken  wordsj  to  find  its  fuU  espreasinn 
in  tinrestrained  sinjpng.  And  the  song's 
outborsl  comes  with  a  power  tliat  ahat- 
tere  world  hlackpessl  Strange  ainji^iia, 
that!  It  could  hardly  ha  ttie  restful  folk 
aongs  or  sentimental  baWadsi  of  our  6aj. 
Nor  in  it  the  crashing  chords  or  thunder- 
ing tones  of  grancJ  opera,  with  its  inler- 
mingling  of  lilti^ig  arius  and  surging 
marches  and  tempestuous  drama  ties, 
Ijeautifu]  musically  but  whose  words 
rpek  with  demon  mythology  and  whose 
composers  are  pedestaled  and  worshiped. 
Ah!  perhaps  the  strident  and  raui^ons 
blasts  of  Ine  world's  jarring  Jazz  and 
swing,  with  their  accompanving  up- 
heavaffi  of  words  overloaded  with  lust- 
ful meaning?  Shattering  it  certainly  is, 
but  only  to  the  nerves-  No,  none  of  these 
links  words  and  notes  with  force  suffi- 
oient  to  shatter  world  blackness.  The 
songs  that  mxrster  such  enlightening 
power  are  those,  whose  lyrics  proclaim 
good  news  to  men  and  praise  to  God. 

To  man's  knowfedge  the  first  song  ever 
sung  was  one  of  praise  to  God,  a  duet 
of  indescribable  beauty  by  the  "morning 
stars"  when  Jehovaii  "laid  the  founda- 
lions  of  the  earth".  (Job  38:4-7}  Since 
that  time  many  eartlily  singers  praised 
God  m  feong.  Why,  the  one  book'  of 
Psalms  flJone  contains  laO  praise-songs  [ 
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Singing  out  Bible  truths  dispels  the 
darkness  of  this  world  under  Satan  by 
making  known  Jehovah  God  the  Father 
of  lights  and  Christ  Jesus  the  light  of 
the  new  world,  (James  1:17;  John 8: 12) 
Tsaiah  60:1-3  reads:  "Arise,  shine;  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  gloty  of  Jeho- 
vah is  risen  upon  thee.  For.  behold,  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  peoples;  but  Jehovah  will 
aiiBt  uporj  tlLee>  ami  >iis  gtory  sliall  be 
seen  upon  thee.  And  nations  shall  eome 
fo  thy  light."  {Am.SUtn.  Ver.)  The  light 
now  come  is  Christ  Jesus  and  His  king- 
dom, and  tlie  songs  that  shatter  the 
blackness  of  this  dark  world  are  those 
that  reflect  tbia  light  With  danaling  bril- 
liance was  it  reflected  at  the  "Song  of 
Praise"  As&^embly  of  Jehovah's  vritness- 
cst  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
November  21-23,  1^47. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  view  of  all 
the  rays  of  light  that  were  doited  out 
during  those  three  days,  so  we  Content 
ourrfeVves  with  the  high  lights  only.  The 
four  discourses  of  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 21  and  the  initial  one  that  eve- 
ning beamed  out  with  steady  strength 
on  how  the  enlightening  song  of  praise 
was  spreading  throo^hout  all  nations 
and  being  mtv^  in  an  organized  way,  con- 
fessing that  Clirist  is  the  king  estah- 
lislied  in  heaven,  and  that  by  such  pub- 
lic confession  the  singers  of  the  song 
gain  salvation  and  prove  true  love  for 
IheiT  nei^hVjois,  But  with  t^e  dock's 
hands  pointing  to  7 :  30  p.m.,  tlie  light 
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Hazed  with  increased  intensity.  Then 
it  was  that  tlie  president  of  the  Watch- 
tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  N,  H. 
Knorr,  launched  a  discussion  on  "Gain- 
ing Entrance  into  Permanent  Dwellings" 
that  did  not  come  to  a  halt  till  after 
9 :  00  p.m. 

Slaking  Friends  with  Mammon 

Welcome  li^ht  was  shed  on  Jesus* 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  recorded 
at  Luke  16 : 1-13.  The  principle  Jesus  de- 
veloped through  the  parable  is,  in  His 
own  words:  "Make  friends  for  your- 
selves with  your  ill-gotten  wealth,  so 
that  when  it  fails  [or,  so  that  when  you 
die],  they  may  take  you  into  the  eternal 
dwelhiigs."  (Vs.  9,  An  Amer.  Trans.; 
Moffatt)  Right  use  of  money  and  ma- 
terial possessions  would  make  God  and 
Christ  oner's  friends,  with  the  good  ef- 
fects that  when  either  material  wealth 
fails  to  save  or  death  overtakes  one  the 
generous  giver  will  be  received  by  God 
and  Christ  into  permanent  dwellings- 
Hence  even  materia]  wealth  can  be  made 
to  Bing  praise  ae  you  **honoar  the  Lord 
with  thy  substance",  and  right  use  of 
material  things  can  open  the  way  for  the 
song  of  praise  to  expand  into  all  nations 
and  swell  in  volume!  The  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  eite  a  specific  illustration. 

He  remijided  his  more  than  15,000 
hearers  of  the  convention  last  August  in 
California,  where  he  had  told  of  arrange- 
ments to  send  food  to  Europe  for  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  need  there,  and  when 
he  expressed  hope  that  $100,000  could 
he  raised  within  the  next  six  weeks.  Well, 
it  was  with  thrill  and  amazement  that 
hiB  audience  heard  his  report  that  in  a 
wave  of  generosity  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
flooded  in  eontributiong  totaling  over 
$310,000  r  What  a  poo!  of  material  wealth 
out  of  wMqh  to  channel  aid  to  needy 
brethren!  Surely  a  wise  use  of  money 
that  will  knit  even  closer  unity  among 
the  Witnesses  the  world  over,  and  a  use 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon  tiiat  will 
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strengthen  their  tie  of  friendship  with 
God  and  Christ  I 

Already  the  Society's  president  has 
placed  d:n  order  with  the  CARE  organi- 
zation, the  biggest  order  ihs^t  organiza- 
tion has  up  to  this  time  received  from  an 
individual-  Food  packages  to  the  num- 
ber of  25,5S5^  of  21i  pounds  each,  are  to 
he  distributed  as  follows:'  Germany, 
20,000;  Austria,  Hungary  and  England 
each,  1,000;  Rumania  and  Poland  each^ 
500;  France,  Netherlands,  Finland  and 
Czechoslovakia  each,  300;  Italy,  200; 
Greece,  100;  Belgium,  65;  Bulgaria,  IS. 
This  means  that  in  some  of  these  na- 
tions, such  as  Germany  and  Bulgaria, 
every  one  df  Jehovah^s  witnesses  whose 
address  the  Society  has  will  receive  a 
food  package.  Other  countries  not  so 
hard  hit  by  hunger  will  have  packages 
for  all  the  full-time  pioneer  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  specially  needy  part^ime 
publishers.  These  food  supplies  were  to 
have  been  shipped  around  December  I. 
Additional  shipments  of  food  will  be 
made  later,  and  all  of  the  $310,99615 
contributed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  Europe  will  ultimate- 
ly be  spent  for  that  purpose. 

And  to  top  all  this  wise  use  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  the  president  announced  a 
clothing  drive  among  all  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  and  persons  of  good-wiU  in 
the  United  States,  to  he  completed  dur- 
ing December,  and  which  clothing  will 
be  distributed  free  to  Jehovah's  witness- 
es in  parts  of  Europe!  How  all  this 
bounty  will  make  the  hearts  of  the  Wit- 
nesses in  Europe  sing,  an4  physically 
warmed  and  strengthened  by  the  mate- 
rial blessings,  the  song  of  praise  to  Je- 
hovah that  rings  in  their  heart  will  pour 
out  of  their  lips  and  into  hearing  ears 
of  good-will  persons!  Thus  will  all  ef- 
forts work  toward  spreading  the  song 
of  praise* 

Yearbook  and  Calendar  Reieased 

But  still  other  grand  news  for  the 
audience  this  night,  even  though  it  al- 


ready  be  limp  from  surprises  and  thrills 
and  bursting  applauses.  The  president 
gave  some  figures  for  singing  in  the  field 
service  during  the  1947  service  year: 
world-wide  there  was  in  the  field  each 
month  an  average  of  181,071  publishers 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  peak  month 
207,552  reported  activity;  they  placed 
20,472,739  Bibles,  books  and  booklets; 
put  in  43,842,305  hours  preaching  from 
door  to  door,  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
streets;  12,049,344  copies  of  the  Wateh- 
toiver  and  Awake!  magazines  distribut- 
ed by  the  publishers  (in  addition  to  the 
even  larger  number  mailed  direct  to 
subscribers)  ;  and  these  singers  of  the 
song  of  praise  to  God  made  11,710,832 
revisits  on  persons  showing  interest  at 
the  initial  call.  All  this  activitv,  in  addi- 
tion  to  time  and  energy,  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  m.uch  money  and  mateiial 
wealth;  but  in  expending  it  they  were 
spreading  abroad  the  song  of  praise  and 
making  fast  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween them  and  God  and  Christ  Thov 
will  gain  entrance  into  permanent  dwell- 
ings by  so  doing,  and  as  the  talk  strildng 
this  keynote  closed  it  hit  a  resounding 
finale:  release  of  the  1948  Yearbook  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  and  the  1948  calen- 
dar specially  prepared  for  Jehovah's 
singers ! 

The  second  day  of  assembly,  Satur- 
day, November  22,  early  burst  into  high 
gear.  At  8:30  a.m.  a  baptism  talk  Avas 
delivered,  and  thereafter  321  were  im- 
mersed to  symbolize  their  consecration 
to  Jehovah  God.  New  singers  for  the 
ranks  to  help  rout  the  darkness  that 
envelops  this  present  evil  world!  Morn- 
ing singing  of  the  song  of  praise  in  the 
field  gave  way  to  afternoon  discourses 
that  admonished  the  singers  to  endure 
till  the   last  stanza  has  been   sung,   to 

devote  their  life  to  it,  to  report  their 
activity  and  be  able  to  say  to  God  when 
the  work  is  completed,  "I  have  done  as 
thou  hast  commanded  me."  (Ezeldel 
9: 11)  Thus  will  true  worship  of  God  be 
promoted  in  this  darksome  earth.  And 
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as  this  activity  is  pursued,  all  should  be 
tolerant  of  the  human  weaknesses  of  one 
another,  was  the  Scriptural  counsel  of 
the  talk  that  opened  the  evening  session. 
Its  close  again  lands  us  at  the  hour  of 
7 :  30,  and  again  time  for  another  dis- 
course by  the  president  of  the  Watch- 
tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society. 

**The  Signal  to  the  Peoples" 

and  a  Resolution 

His  words  threw  a  strong  shaft  of 
light  on  Isaiah  chapter  62.  They  dis- 
solved past  misunderstanding  of  the 
command  to  "lift  up  a  standard  for  the 
people"  (vs.  10),  about  which  even  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  had  been  in  the  dark. 
Neither  the  flag  or  ensign  of  any  earthly 
nation  nor  banner  representing  The 
Theocracy ;  not  a  flag  or  pennant  of  any 
kind;  not  even  the  standard  of  truth. 
The  word  ""^standard"  is  better  given  in 
modern  versions  of  the  Bible  as  ''sig- 
nal" ;  hence  the  title  of  the  talk  was  '''The 
Signal  to  the  Peoples". 

The  signal  now  raised  up  is  Christ 
Jesus  established  in  his  throne,  and  to 
this  signal  the  people  must  gather  for 
salvation.  Jehovah's  witnesses  lift  up 
this  signal  by  declaring  proof  that  the 
Kingdom  is  established,  by  pointing  the 
people  to  the  signs  showing  it  is  there 
on  high,  by  causing  the  signal  to  be  seen 
or  discerned  by  the  mind's  eye  and 
thereby  lifted  up  for  those  perceiving 
ones.  With  vigor  the  speaker  showed 
how  obstinate  and  rebellious  nations  had 
set  up  a  competitive  signal  and  fake 
savior  in  the  form  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  which  makeshift  they  point  the  peo- 
ple and  urge  their  support.  This  dim 
usurper  of  world  rulership  has  no  power 
to  end  darkness;  it  increases  it  by  keep- 
ing the  people  in  the  dark  about  Christ's 
kingdom  as  the  only  hope  for  the  world. 
But  with  power  to  shatter  blackness  and 
enlighten  human  minds  came  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  audience  of  more 
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than  20,000,  Because  of  its  importance, 
it  follows  in  full: 

Whereas  the  HoJy  ScriptnrpB  plainly 
l*Hch  fliid  show  that  tKe  "aeren  times'*  of  uji- 
intfiTupltd  Gentile  doctfination  of  the  earth 
would  ecid  in  the  year  1914  and  that  at  such 
espi"flti™'<late  the  due  time  would  have  ar- 
rived for  the  Universal  Sovereign,  Jehovah 
Qofi.  to  lake  His  ^reat  power  and  rergn  aa 
s^ch,  with  Christ  Jeans  ss  Hig  anointed  Ki&g^ 
to  reprflaent  Him  in  the  throne  and  to  rule  in' 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  in  heflven  and  in 
earth  (Revelfltion  11 :  15-18)  i  nnd 

WHFRKAa  the  vinT\d  events  from  and  Bfter 
1914,  bp^innln^  with  the  first  World  War,  fiil- 
fiil  th-i  piopht^eiiH  conccminK  the  end  of  tJiia 
world  and  thereby  discloac  themscTvea  aa  the 
visible  s^  of  the  cstabliahnn^nt  of  Jehovah's 
kii^dDin  by  His  Christ  !□  that  notable  year 
(Matthew  24:3-15;  Mark  13:3-14;  Lube 
ai:7-26)iOnd 

Weereab  the  evidenee  continues  to  grow 
irith  the  paaing  of  time  that  Jehovah  (Sod 
has  'set  His  Kii^  upon  Hia  holy  hill  of  Zion' 
and  hss  thi^s  set  up  His  Mien'^ie  Son  ns  the 
royal  Signal  for  thu  peoples  of  all  nations, 
that  they  may  assemble  tn  the  promised  king- 
dom ai.  God  aa  mankind's  only  means  for  New 
World  anityj  prosperity,  abolition  of  war, 
justice  for  all,  abandanee  of  food*  perfect 
health  and  life  ^Tsaiah  11:10};  and  thera- 
f  ow  the  kingB,  rnJers  and  Judges  of  the  earth 
hflve  ^oimJ  asfd  snffl'?ient  reiiaon  Cor  fearing 
Jthovah  OTid  kii^'Tip  or  doing  homH^e  to  His 
reignit^  King  and  yielding  over  to  Him  their 
world  power  lest  their  continued  resiaUincfl 
should   result   in   their  destruction    (Psalm 

fl:6.ia):  bnt. 

Whereas  prior  lo  the  dose  of  World  War  II 
the  allied,.nationg  drew  up  the  Chartar  of  an 
International  orgcniaation  known  as  'TJnited 
Kations".  and  auccGBaor  to  the  former  League 
of  Nations^  and  on  October  24,  1945,  which 
was  31  years  after  the  end  of  the  GentiJe 
Times,  this  United  Nations  world-security  or- 
ganization eame  into  existence  hy  the  auffl. 
dent  number  of  ratifications  and  its  Charter 
became  thereby  a  part  of  the  laiv  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  worlds  and  to  date  the  Dui^ed 
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Nations  organization  has  grown  lo  inelnde  57 
member  nations,  with  a  population  of  r,613,- 
SO:!,00n  inSiabltanta,  with  hundreds  of  reli- 
gions, and  embraeina  35,56-2,000  squjire  Jnilcs 
of  GBcth't  nuriaae;  and  the  religioxis  B^ergy  trf 
Christendom  put  thetr  trust  in  this  political 
Qi^nization  for  world  stability  and  peace 
and  hold  church  mcL^se^  for  it  and  keep  oa 
praying  for  Almighty  God  to  bleoa  it,  And 
the  pope  believes  there  should  be  ehureh  par- 
tieipation  in  (he  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  by  having  a  religions  gpoiiegni&n  erlio 
wDCld  re<!eiTe  a  sort  of  huuucaty  noii-votiug 
mombership  in  the  ON  to  take  part  in  debates 
of  the  General  Asaemhly ;  and  the  chief  exeeu- 
tiVB  of  the  United  States,  poasessor  of  the  Brat 
atomie  bomb,  dcciaree  the  United  Nationa  to 
be  not  a  "^temporary  expixKent"  tut  a  "peiv 
manent  partnership"  i  and 

Wheccas  this  continusd  conduct  of  polit- 
ical, eotnmeTcial  and  religjona  rnlera  is  a 
defiant  itpudifltion  of  Jehovah's  universal 
sovereignty  and  an  attempt  to  turn  the  peo- 
ples of  the  nations  away  from  gathering 
around  Jehovoh'a  royal  Signal  to  the  peo- 
ples, Christ  Jeans  the  King; 

THHiEinjBE  WE,  Jehovah's  witnesses  aa- 
aembled  in  the  "Song  of  Praise"  eonvention 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U,S.A.,  this  night  of 
Saturday,  November  £^  1947,  do  resolve  and 
declare ; 

That  we  have  gathered  unitedly,  regardless 
of  raee,  iiHTionality,  Iflngns^e,  color,  or  pre- 
vious religioiia  afliltation,  to  Jehovah's  en- 
throned KiJ^  of  the  new  worid,  Christ  Jesus, 
who  now  alanda  on  Mount  ZicBi  as  a  Signal  to 
the  people  i 

That  we  repudiate  the  United  Nations  as 
"manliind's  on!y  hope"  and  regard  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  foretold  "abomination  of 
desolation"  which  Christendom  has  raiused  to 
stand  in  the  "holy  plaee"  as  a  man  maiie 
standard  to  substitute  for  Jehovah's  exalted 
^al  (^aCthaw  24 :  15) :  and 

That  we  will  fearlessly  and  faithfnUy  con- 
tinue to  lift  up  as  the  only  hope  Jphnvfih^g 
royal  *'Signa]  lo  the  peoples"  by  singing  ita 
praises  and  by  preaching,  bath  publicly  and 
from  house  to  house,  the  rightful  rule  of  Hi* 
kingdom,    thereby  making  it   conspicuously 
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hnavm  tn  ell  p«op1«  of  jitl  itatiDnalities  that 
they  loo  iney  gfttiiei:'  tu  the  great  Signal  and 
talte  their  stand  im  thf  aide  of  God's  kingdom 
of  enduring  peace,  endle^  happiness  and 
everlasting  life. 

The  Final  Duy 

Sunday  mormng,  November  23,  the 
eonventi oners  were  regaled  by  three 
aiiriifig  pre&j^titatians.  Mr.  P.  Cnapinan, 
Branch  aervfi-nl  of  the  Society  in  Cana- 
dftj  fipoke  on  "Singing  Amid  Tribula- 
tion". Hie  diseouree  sketched  the  onward 
march  of  Jehovah's  singera  in  the  very 
dark  province  of  Quebec>  despite  the 
Ituudreds  of  arrests,  persecations  and 
prose<^utions  on  false  eharges.  Three 
years  ago  in  Quebec  City  lliere  were  only 
thre«  publishers ;  today  there  are  55  and 
they  have  their  own  Kingdom  Hall.  Mor« 
than  110  full-time  workers  are  huay  in 
the  province  now-  And  when  jailed  for 
singing  Jehovah'a  praise,  they  sing  thtre. 
He  recounted  an  instance  where  a  group 
of  Witncissesi  were  put  in  a  cell,  there 
they  sang  Kingdom  songs,  and  the  other 
prisonprp  applauded.  They  even  request- 
ed s.  i^jlile  lecture  be  given  them,  which 
■was  done!  It  reminds  one  of  an  esperi- 
enee  of  the  apostle  Paul,  His  preaching 
riled  reljc:ious  racketeers,  they  had  him 
imprisoned  aloii^  m\\\  his  coworker 
Silas^  at  trnijTiigljt  lli'^y  iiana  God's  prais- 
es as  the  other  prisoners  listened,  they 
experienced  a  miraculona  deliverance, 
and  the  jailer  and  his  household  were 
baptiaed- — Acts  16:16-34. 

This  speaker  gave  way  to  the  Society's 
attorney,  H.  C.  Covington,  who  loosed 
a  barrage  of  proof  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
ness^ all  of  them,  regardleae  of  age  or 
sex,  were  ministers  dK  the  goii'pel.  He  not 
only  cited  many  Scriptural  examples  of 
youngsters  serving  as  ministers,  but 
pointed  out  that  Calvin  presided  over  a 
eoneregation  when  only  twelve  yeara  old 
anothat  Benedict  IX  betame  pope  at  the 
tender  age  of  twelve.  Jehovah's  witness- 
es' congregation  is  the  people  in  their 
homes,  and  their  pulpit  is  the  doorstep 
and  private  home  as  well  aa  the  public 
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platform.  All  of  this  proof  was  preaenUd 
in  courts  relative  to  draft  oases  involv- 
ing Jehovah'a  witnesses  that  were  im- 
Eroperly  classified  by  draft  boards  that 
?lieve  a  minister  must  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  religious  clergy  who  prac- 
tice ceremony  and  ritual  and  don  flo^iJiff 
robes  and  reverse  their  collars,  instead 
of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  preaching  the  gospel  as  He 
and  His  apostles  did. 

Succeeding  this  speaker  before  the 
microphone  came  F-  \V-  Franz,  the  con- 
vention chairman  and  the  Societj^s  vipe- 
presidcni  He  pointed  out  that  thoo/;h 
the  bulk  of  printing  was  done  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  did  not  make  the  message  Arner-^ 
ican.  No  more  so  thau  the  apostle  Paul's 
geographical  location  in  Greece  made  bis 
epistles  written  from  there  Grecian,  or 
his  letters  penned  from  Borne  Itoman. 
The  governing  body,  through  whose  serv- 
ices the  Kingdom  singers  stand  ''Organ- 
ised for  Theocratic  Song",  is  not  to  be 
located  in  a  geograpliieaf  senso  either, 
but  its  members  operate  wherever  tliey 
are'taken  by  their  duties.  Also  remem- 
ber, these  earthly  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  church  change,  Dut 
the  one  member  fhat  always  leJnains  is 
the  Head  One,  Christ  Jesus;  and  Re  is 
not  geographically  located  anywhere  on 
(his  earth,  but  abides  in  heaven.  Organ- 
iaation  is  imperative;  by  it  Jehovah's 
'singers  are  as  one,  to  make  one  sound 
in  praising  the  Lord",  (2  Chronicles 
5: 13)  The  jangling  discords  an^  clash- 
ing sounds  of  many  religious  secti^ 
please  not  Jehovah- 
Attendance  swelled  to  28,000  for  the 
Jublic  talk  by  the  president  that  Snn- 
ay  afternoon,  on  "Permanent  Governor 
of  All  Nations".  To  properly  eope  witli 
this  subject  it  was  necessary  for  Mr, 
Knorr  to  show  the  fallacies  of  (he  claims 
of  the  United  Nations  as  being  a  per- 
manent governor  or  bringer  of  peace 
and  unity.  Irresistibly  the  points  piled 
higher  and  higher,  till  at  the  close  it  was 
apparent  that  fmly  Christ  and  His  Mng- 
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dom  woTild  brii^  permanent  peace  to 
persona  of  good-will  froan  alT  Tifltir>T]a. 
Audienct  a^rtieineiit  with  the  mate  rial 
and  Rudienoe  appf  eelaljon  of  the  spirUeii 
delivery  were  manifested  by  repeated 
and  yigorons  applause.  At  the  eoncln- 
fiion  al)  prEidcnt  received  free  a  copy  of 
the  new  booklet,  Tf^e  Jo^  of  Alt  i}te.  Pea- 
pte.  Its  contents  had  been  prerionsly  pre- 
B^ted  by  the  president  t&  audienees  in 
many  nations,  both  heathen  aod  so- 
called  '^Ctiriatian"  nations. 

'^hg  We  Are  So  Different" 

The  obove  words  titleil  th^  cTf>sing  talk 
of  the  oonvftntion,  delivered  liy  llie  presi- 
dent Sunday  evening.  Space  here  allowa 
only  for  sketchy  corenlge,  Imt  yon  can 
read  its  full  sulJetance  in  the  January  1» 
I94S,  Watcltowt-^T,  HaTtin^  back  to 
Judge  SaiflQel's  words  that  rebellion  Jinil 
Btublornness  are  as  witchcraft  and  idol- 
atry (1  Samuel  15^  23),  the  speaker  de- 
nounced this  world  as  atubbom  in  <!lias- 
ing  ita  own  schemes.  They  tried  a 
league  of  natioDB  after  World  War  I,  It 
flopped.  Now  they  try  the  same  thing 
again.  Th^  world  is  jiast  plain  Btuhhom, 
idofi^ing  it5  own  will  in  this  matter.  Je- 
hovah's witn^aea  are  different:  they 
forget  their  own  will  and  follow  God'a 
Trill  and  support  God's  kingdom  under 
Christ,  Beeause  they  do  they  are 
charged  with  spdition;  They  have  been 
slandered  as  bemg  CommuniatH;  hut  in 
Russia  they  are  sent  to  work  camjjs  in 
Siberia.  Why,  if  they  are  CommunistB* 
They  have  been  labeled  Nnsis;  but  iu 
Naai.  Germany  \i],Oi.)D  of  them  epent  long 
years  in  concentration  camT>s,  2,000  of 
them  not  coming  out  alive.  Why,  if  they 
are  NaaisT  But  the  world  stubbornly 
sticks  to  this  false  name-calling. 

The  clergy  hate  Jehovah's  witnesses 
because  tbe  Witnesses  are  different 
from  them.  The  WitneSBes  jfo  from 
bonse  to  house,  study  with  the  people  in 
their  homes,  preach  on  tlie  street  cor- 
rera,  drt^as  like  ordinary  people^  do  not 
wallow  in  hocQS-poens  rituals  of  ordina- 
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tion,  but  preach  as  miniaterB  whether 
young  or  old,  do  not  retire  whoc  they 
reach  a  certain  age,  do  not  -^uil  when 
perseeatioo  blUEes  hotly  a^diiiit  them, 
do  Jiot  marder  one  another  in  wartime 
because  they  live  in  different  nations,  do 
not  allow  national,  racial  or  language 
barriers  to  divide  them,  and  wi%  all 
their  strength  of  body  and  mind  and 
with  all  their  materx^  resources  they 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ's  established 
kingdom  T  In  fUI  thfse  wave  they  arc  dif- 
ferent froxn  the  clergy  of  Chriattuidoin, 
and  beeauBO  the  clergy  suffer  in  compari- 
aon  they  venomously  hate  the  Witneaaea 
and  oppose  them-  But  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses are  giad  they  are  different  from 
this  world's  eltirgy! 

Closing  bis  presentation,  the  So<uety'a 
president  told  of  new  arrangemeufs  to 
assist  full-time  workers  to  stay  in  the 
ministry.  The  requirement  of  hours 
spent  in  preaching  was  lowered  from  150 
a  month  to  120,  with  the  <;uota  put  on 
a  yearly  basis.  This  will  allow  for  some 
"tent-making"  or  secular  work  so  that 
the  general  pioneer  can  pay  liia  own  way, 
and  yet  make  the  yearly  quota  of  1,400 
hoars.  (Acta  IS:^)  This  arrangement 
was  welcomed  with  joyfnl  applause,  Tt 
will  doubtless  mean  more  pioneers,  more 
singing,  and  more  blackness  shattered. 

This  will  mean  more  (ipposUfon,  for 
Jesus  rightly  said  certain  men  love  d^rk- 
neas  more  than  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  (John  3: 19-21)  Aa  the  singing 
work  advances  the  faceg  of  such  men 
"shall  gather  hla^knesp"  and  they  will 
react  stormily  against  the  singers.  (Joel 
2^6)  But  Jeno^ib's  witnesses  will  live 
np  to  their  chosen  yeartest  during  1948: 
"I  will  emg  praieee  unto  thee  among  the 
nations/'  (Psalm  57:9,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.) 
And  after  1948.  will  their  songs  of  praise 
cease  to  shatter  world  blacknessl  Never  i 
for  each  one  determines  by  the  grace  of 
G  od :  "1  will  sing  to  the  Lohd  as  long  as 
I  live;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  aa 
long  as  I  breathe."— Paalm  104:33,  An 
American  Traijslation, 
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Cutting  the  Cost  of 


3^   T^UE  problem  of 
^         1  heating  Mb  dwell- 
ing  place  i£  one  that 
has  confronted  msj) 
Eince  tile  time  Ke  be- 
gan migrating  to- 
ward the  poles.  To- 
day the   problem  of 
ade<l«atel7  heating 
the  great  majority  of 
heroes    has    nat    yet 
been  solved-  Even  in 
eoontriea  where  there 
is    an    abundance   of 
fuel  the  }iigh  cost  of 
aueb  rests  as  a  heavy 
barden  on  the  common  people.  Cottae- 
qnently  nineh  teaearchanjamawj  espferi- 
ments  continue  to  be  rmde  In  an  effort  to 

Erovide  better  methoda  ajid  facilities  for 
eating  homes  at  a  cheaper  coat. 
Heat  is  transmitted  hy  one  of  three 
methoda  or  by  a  combination  of  them: 
rai^ationi  eciiwection  ai^d  conduction. 
When  man  toot  hh  bonfire  iudoora  4nd 
pnt  it  in  an  open  fireplace  he  began 
warming  hia  household  by  radialion.  In 
principle  radiated  huat  follows  the  law 
of  light  radiation.  The  heat  raye,  flowing 
at  the  Epeed  of  ligUt  in  a  straight  line^ 
liave  a  siniiJar  wave  pattern,  vary  in- 
versely fls  the  square  of  the  (iintanee 
from  their  source,  do  not  heat  the  air 
through  which  they  pass,  end  are  cana- 
ble  of  being  absorbed  or  reflected  lil;e 
visible  light  rays.  Hence,  when  atantling 
in  front  of  a  firepla^re  one  is  i»eated  on 
only  one  side.  By  taking  the  fire  out  of 
the  open  hearth  and  enclosing  it  in  a 
stove  placed  iji  the  middle  of  the  floor 
man  fouod  that  he  could  heat  the  whole 
FoooL  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
air  coming  in  contact  vn^  th«  stove  be- 
OBJne  heated,  espanded^  became  lighter 
in  weight,  rose  to  the  ceiling,  and  spread 
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out  to  Ui&  far  fovner?^  of  the  room.  Such 
circulation  or  movement  of  hot  currents 
of  a  gas  or  liquid  is  coJled  conv^^o^ 
Heating  by  conduction  occurs  when  heat 
tvaveSa  up  the  haudle  of  a  apooiu  Ih&i 
is  placed  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  The  fire 
inside  the  metal  stove  heats  the  out- 
eide  surface  by  conduction.  Various  ma- 
terials liiffer  80  greatly  in  their  conduc- 
tivity that  some  of  them  are  ased  as  in- 
sulation. 

In  addition  to  (hose  fundamentals 
heating  engineers  have'studied  the  effect 
of  humidity  and  the  biological  b*at  re- 
quirements of  the  human  creature.  Be- 
cause dry  air  evaporates  moisture  from 
the  skin,  thus  cooling  the  body,  a  rela- 
tive hnmi^ly  ot  40  to  60  percent  flhonld 
be  maintained.  But  in  the  winter  if  the 
walb  and  windows  are  too  cold  a  high 
humidity  causes  eondensation.  As  for 
the  heat  requirements,  the  body  gener- 
ates about  as  much  as  a  lOO-watt  bulb 
and  uses  only  about  one-£fth  of  this 
amoout  to  run  its  internal  mechanism; 
so,  if  the  balance  is  drawn  off  at  the 
same  rate  that  it  is  generated  on*  feels 
comfortable. 

These  studies  have  revealed  that  the 
conventional  methods  ot  hom^beBtvcig 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  central 
heating  system  that  circulate  hot  air, 
water  or  steam,  while  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  having  separate  stoves 
in  e^ch  room.  stJll  warms  the  rooms  prm- 
cipallj  by  <*\>nvei^ijtjn.  ^^ii^^iitiliu  luvesti- 
gafion,  however,  shows  that  radiation 
heating  offers  many  advantages  over 
convection  heating;  hence  in  recent  yeara 
more  and  more  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  former. 

fiodiont  Butding 

This  method  consists  of  heating  the 
floors,  walls  and  ceilings  so  that  they 
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throw  out  ot  raoiate  their  heat  to  those 
in  the  room  from  all  Bides  and  angina 
iufitead  of  from  onlv  one  aide  as  a  fire- 
place  doea-  Preforably  copper  tubing  is 
placed  in  the  floors  and  vmlh  (iron  pip- 
ing  has  been  used  hut  is  less  satisfac- 
tory),  throcgli  which  hot  ^ater  or  steam 
ia  mrculat^d  from  a  conventional  type  of 
furnit*:t.  la  regions  where  there  ia  an 
abundance  of  eheap  electricity,  electrio 
panels  for  walls  and  ceilings  are  avail- 
able. Whereas  kot-^Fate^  and  ateam  ta- 
dJators  give  up  only  BO  p^^r^vt  of  their 
heat  by  radiation  acid  70  pctcent  by  con- 
vection, the  heated  wall  syai^m.  radiates 
60  pftri?ont  of  its  heat  and  distributes  the 
rtmaindtr  by  convention. 

There  are  many  advantagea  offered 
by  radiant  heating,  among  them  lower 
coat  of  operation.  By  doing  away  with 
radiators  more  room  is  aUowed,  nrran^e- 
ment  of  furniture  Is  eimplifiBd,  and 
architectural  advantages  in  the  form  of 
novel  window  construction  are  afforded. 
Ako  a  uniform  room  temperature  with  a 
difference  of  only  2  to  7  degrees  Fahren- 
heit between  tJoor  level  and  ceiling  is 
given  by  radiant  heating,  to  compare 
with  a  5-  to  20-degree  difference  with 
convective  heatings 

The  great  advantage  of  radiant  heat- 
ing is  foDJid  in  its  economy.  As  stated, 
heat  rays  pass  through  the  air  without 
warming  it,  and  give  lip  their  energy  up- 
on  the  objects  On  wMch  they  falL  HeneoT 
in  a  radiant-heated  room  where  the  theT- 
mometer  reads  only  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit a  person  feeis  far  more  coiufoftajjle 
than  in  a  eonvective-heated  toora  having 
a  higher  thermometer  reading.  Cold 
walhi  in  a  room  draw  heat  from  the  body. 
Incideii tally,  breathing  the  eo filer  almois- 
phere  without  a  isteam-heat  riniell  makes 
one  feel  criaper  and  more  alert,  and 
when  going  out  doors  the  actual  temper' 
store  ciffittge  is  not  sr>  shodfing,  conse- 
qnently  Ihero  is  less  danger  of  sickness. 

In  actual  saving  it  is  estimated  that 
as  muoh  aa  33^  percent  less  fuel  is  used 
with  a  radiant  heating  systeoL  It  ia  true 
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that  the  initial  cost  of  metailation  is 
high,  at  least  £0  percent  higher  than  oth- 
er systems,  but  this  is  taken  up  in  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  by  the  fuel  savings^ 
provided  care  is  taken  both  to  instaU  re- 
flective type  Insulation  rather  than  an 
absorbent  type  and  lo  bond  the  plaster 
to  concrete  walls  so  that  there  is  no  un- 
necessary loss  of  heat.  Indirect  savings 
in  washing,  cleaning  and  repainting  are 
made  when  there  are  no  hot  air  currents 
surging  up  from  radiators  and  regiaters 
that  BO}}  citFlBiQs,  H'aUfl  and  draperies. 
The  cost  of  inslalliiig  an  elaborate  air- 
cooling  system  is  also  saved  simply  by 
circulating  a  coolant  through  the  tubes 
during  the  summer. 

Radiant  heatings  while  coming  to  the 
fore  in  recent  years,  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. Aa  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Christ 
cupper  tubing  whs  nsed  in  warming  the 
lloflva  of  the  iamous  baths  at  Pompeii. 
Toward  the  close  of  tlie  last  century  the 
radiant  healing  of  homes  in  Europe  and 
England  began.  The  system  is  auJtable 
for  custom-built  or  prefabricated  cot- 
tages, manaiona,  hospitals,  factories, 
greenhouses,  airport  hangars,  stores, 
schools  und  swinjming  poola.  Such  insti* 
tution^  afi  ^he  Bank  of  England,  the 
Liverpool  cathedral,  Johns  Hopkins  hos- 
pital m  Baltimore^  the  British  EmbadET 
in  Washington,  the  Johnson  Wax  build- 
ing in  fngid  Kacine,  Wis.,  are  all  radi- 
ant heated.  Une  corporation  building  in 
Illinois  is  heated  by  180,000  gallons  of 
hot  water  pumped  through  its  40  tniles 
of  tnbniff  every  hour.  Airp^e  hangars 
with  high  ceilings  and  large  doors  locat- 
ed in  Colorado,'  where  the  temperature 
drops  to  30  degreoB  below  zero,  Fahren- 
heit,  have  be™  heated  more  satiefacto* 
rily  with  radiant  heat  than  by  other 
means.  Auxiliary  inBtallatiuna  under 
eidewalks  and  dnvewaya  turned  on  dur- 
ing swoWBtorms  ^'umaate  shoveling,  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  ISi^t  war  there  were  1,CK)0  build- 
ings in  the  United  States  heated  by  radi' 
ation;  now  there  are  over  5,000. 
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Experii^enta  itt  home-heBtin^  are  also 
being  eondiicted  along  otber  Lnea,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  lowering  costa  by  in- 
GTea^^ng  efCit^ency,  One  or  th^ae  id«EL3 
uses  a  oentraJ  fnmac^  to  heat  a  oom- 
poqad  made  from  fui^I  oil  and.  sand, 
called  telracrf^igylailieafe,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  550  di?grpe&  Fahrenlieit.  This  in 
turn  IS  used  not  only  to  he^t  the  home 
and  water  but  also  to  do  the  cooking  and 
run  the  ref r^ratoT, 

Another  furnace  named  "Jel-Heet^ 
adopts  the  jet  principle  and  bums  Fnel 
oil  vilh  B  superabundance  of  air.  lie 
heat-transfer  chamber  is  so  efiicient  that 
only  5  percent  of  tiie  heat  ia  lost  up  the 
cliininey,  and  it  is  capable  of  raising  the 
air  temperature  in  a  five-room  house 
from  55  degrees  to  70  degrees  in  2b 
minutes. 

Earth-Heat^  Air-Heat,  Sun  Beat 

A  novel  way  of  heating  homes  cheap- 
ly, as  yet  in  the  experimental  slagej  is  by 
using  the  heat  stored  in  the  earth  itaelf. 
The  mean  temperature  of  water  in  a  2LX)- 
foot  weil  ie  58  degrees  Fahrenheit^  so 
by  circulating  water  or  some  other  liquid 
through  a  coil  in  a  deep  weJl»  pumping 
it  up,  transferring  its  heat  to  a  refriger- 
ation liquid  liiie  'Freon",  tJiCn  oomprerjB- 
iiig  auch  liquid,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
temperature  considerably  and  nse  it  to 
heat  the  house.  The  only,  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  for  the  pump  and  eompreasor.  By 
lising  this  pvineipU,  the  to'wft  oE  Cb&t- 
tanooga^  Tenn.,  is  thinking  of  exlracling 
the  heat  from  the  Tennessee  river  and 
using  it  to  heat  the  whole  town. 

Ninoty-tbree  years  ago  the  diAin- 
gnished  British  physicist  Kelvin  sug- 
gested that  the  heat  from  the  outdoor 
air  in  the  winter  could  be  extracted  and 
used  to  heat  homes.  Today  such  a  device 
bae  been  perfected,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  is  efficient  oulv  in  mild  cli- 
mates where  only  a  small  room  needs 
warmiugv  Botb  the  "air-heat"  and  "earth- 
heat"  systems  can  be  reversed  in  the 
summer  to  (^ool  the  house  by  extracting 
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the  heat  from  the  houae  instead  of  from 
the  earth  or  air. 

Various  typea  of  mirrors  have  been 
used  for  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  to 
generate  sfeain.  Parabolic  iidrrors  32 
feet  in  diameter,  known  as  helioboilers, 
are  being  used  in  Russia.  Tbey  follow 
the  auTf  around  Its  course  wnd  develop  a 
boiler  pressure  of  150  pounds  at  a  tern- 
perature  of  1,500  degrees.  It  is  not  sur- 

Jriffing,  'with  a\ieh  eiionner^ft  awp-pliin  vfl 
ree  energy  available,  that  experiments 
are  beliig  carried  on  with  "solar  honses". 
One  type  has  a  south  wall  of  double-pane 
glass,  100  square  feet  of  which  is  sulli- 
cient  to  heat  a  house  with  an  over-all 
exterior  insulated  waU.  surface  of  570 
square  feet.  Contrary  to  popular  opin» 
ion,  such  a  south-wall  window  gives  more 
heat  on  a  clear  day  in  the  dead  of  winter 
tlian  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  de- 
veloped a  solar-heated  house  using  the 
"greenhouse"  principle  with  a  eJiallow 
glassed-in  framework  mounted  on  the 
rooftop.  Inside  this  heat-trap  absorbing 
glass  plates  heat  an  intake  of  air  to  a 
temperature  of  200  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
which  in  turn  ia  u^ed  to  lieat  the  houi^e- 
With  solar-heated  houses  a  fnmace  has 
to  take  over  on  cloudy  days  and  at  night 
but  even  then  actual  installations  have 
shown  a  20  to  30  percent  saving  on  the 
fuel  bill  Experiments  with  various  heat 
bins  or  chamtrers  that  store  up  heat  dur- 
ing \hB  day  for  use  at  night  promise  to 
cut  the  cost  of  heating  even  farther- 

Snch  engineering  developments,  while 
of  interest  to  many  homeowners  who  are 
harassed  by  the  rising  eost  of  living, 
hold  out  little  comfort  or  hope  to  the 
great  multitudes  in  these  desperate 
times  who  are  without  a  home  to  heat. 
As  iong  as  man  is  unable  to  solve  ttiese 
greater  and  more  terrible  problems  and 
woes^  let  him  not  brag  on  his  feeble  ac- 
complishments aimed  at  easing  his  less- 
er pama.  Better  would  it  he  tor  him  to 
frankly  admit  that  only  by  God's  king- 
dom will  this  earth  be  made  a  paradise. 
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rTTHE  United  States  is  the  wealthieat 
X  nation,  Wa  liave  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living.  Since  1900  our  general 
death  rate  has  heen  cut  ahont  forty  per- 
cant,  now  aboat  10.8  per  thousand.  But 
America,  is  not  the  healthiest  It  is  out- 
lanked,  aeciordiiig  to  prewar  statistics, 
in  life  espectaiiey  by  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  tlie  Netherlands,  Australia, 
Germany,  Italy,  flJid  other  countries. 
Eleven  outrank  America  in  life  expect- 
ancy for  persona  of  sisty. 

The  general  eritidam  of  American 
medicine,  held  partly  reeponsible  for 
that  condition,  has  not  been  leveled  at 
its  quality  or  efHeiency,  but  rather  at  its 
<*ost  and  poor  distribution.  Critics  accu- 
mulated Borae  heavy  ammunition  to  fire 
at  the  present  system  from  the  detailed 
records  of  the  ei^ht  million  draftees  re- 
jected or  discharged  iater  for  non-serv- 
ice defects  or  diseases.  Even  with  con- 
stantly lowered  etandarda  this  amounted 
to  about  half  the  men  examined.  The 
question  was  urgently  asked;  Why  so 
many  young  Americans  defective  or.un- 
healthyT  The  critics,  bringing  their  big 
ffun^  to  bear  on  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  AsBOciation,  charge;  "We 
lose  at  least  half  a  MUion  wondn^  days 
eaeh  year  to  iJlneea,  one  third  of  it  con- 
Hidercd  preventable.  Out  of  13,000,000 
men  drafted,  almost  4,000,000  were  re- 
jec:ted  as  unfit.  (Bejected  or  discharged, 
nearly  3  million,  later  figures)  Of  the 
nnfit,  at  least  one-sixth  suffered  from 
'easily  remedied  defects',  and  a  larger 
proportion  from  "defects  that  were  pre- 
ventable". Furthermore,  they  pointed 
out,  tiie  infant  mortality  rate  was  aa 
high  as  ten  percent  in  New  Mesico, 
where  half  the  births  occurred  outside 
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hospitals.  The  obvioua  rem- 
edy, already  adopted  by 
thirty-one  more  progressive 
conntriea,  claim  the  soeial- 
minded  supporters,  is, 
spread  the  cost  of  medicine 
and  increase  and  distribute 
its  facilities,  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  equipment.  Like  edm^ation, 
they  urge,  medical  care  should  he  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  by  wage  deductions 
or  apportionment  of  income  taxes. 

/wuc  Before  Congreaa 

Coinpulsory  health  insurance,  paid  for 
by  dcdutitions  of  approximately  1^  per- 
cent from  your  payroll,  to  be  matched  by 
the  employer,  is  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act  to  be  voted  on  in  the  Janu- 
ary session  of  Congress.  This  bill  is  also 
called  the  Wagner-Murray  bill  or  the 
improved  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill 
and  officially  referred  to  as  S.  1320.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  siibflti- 
tute  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Taft,  and 
tnown  as  8.  545- 

The  names,  rather  than  the  arguments, 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  assure  it 
tough  sailing  and  stormy  passage  if  it 
survives.  The  big  names  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  that  inveter- 
ate  foe  of  i^hange,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  several  large  drug  chains, 
Bome  private  insurance  manufacturers,  a 
group  of  patent  medicine  and  drug  manu- 
facturers, the  Ami?rfcnn  Bat  AssociatJon, 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
BeSdes  these  "big  shots^  with  powerful 
lobbies,  there  are  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  want  any  more  govern'- 
ment  in  our  affairs  than  we  already  have. 

In  a  battle  of  such  great  heat  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  both  sides  will  make 
exaggerated  claims.  As  a  vital  and  com- 

! jelling  issue  that  is  bound  to  affect  the 
Lves  of  all  Americans,  a  presentation  of 
some  of  the  factors  involved  is  attempt- 
ed here  to  clear  away  some  of  the  smoke 
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of  tnierapresentatioD  eate  to  cloud  tlie 
iasqe. 

The  figM  for  free  medical  aid  carne 
to  the  fore  in  1943.  The  medical  biJ 
which  was  eatimated  to  cost  four  bil- 
lion dollars  failed  of  paasage.  Later  the 
government,  through  the  department  of 
agriculture,  offered  almost  complete 
medical  care  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Texas  at  about  6  percent  of  the  cash  in- 
come of  the  farmere  in  the  rural  seetionB 
in  whi(ih  ii  was  inslitxitei^.  ThiB  amounted 
to  about  JSD  per  family  and  had  to  be 
snbsidiaed  60  to  80  percent  by  the  gov- 
ernment Even  this  'good  buy'  was  never 
accepted  by  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
indigent  southern  families  for  whom  it 
was  provided-  Based  on  this  experience 
and  a  national  survey  Truman  proposed 
a  national  health  act  in  November,  194&. 
The  chief  featare  of  this  was  eonipulfiory 
health  insurance,  intended  to  spread  the 
cost  of  medical  treatment  by  levying 
against  all  the  people. 

Oppt>aUUm  by 

Amtrictm  Medtad  Aanotlatitm 

The  AMA  fought  the  passage  of  this 
earlier  Wagner-Murray-Dingeil  bill,  hut 
has  now  shifted  to  support  the  "charity 
MIT'  by  Taft  because  this  insufficient 
compromise  bill  virtually  leavea  medical 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  aame  med- 
ical bureancratB,  the  eame  pressure 
groups.  Thurman  Arnold,  former  assist- 
ant attorney  general*  revealed  the  "mo- 
nopolistic practices"  of  the  AMA,  which 
he  charged  with  uanrpijig  pubUf:  powers 
by  its  aysteiJi  nf  expelling  doet^jrs  wii£> 
advocated  group  health  pians,  pre-pay- 
ment  clinics,  and  concluded  that  the  Taft 
bill,  S.  545,  would  leave  medicine  in  the 
same, throttle  grip  of  thia  reactionary 
group. 

The  AMA  is  coming  in  for  much  criti- 
cism for  its  opposition  to  co-operative' 
groups,  ^uch  as  farmers  aesociations  and 
other  non-medical  groups  that  form  clin- 
ics of  their  own  in  order  to  extivnd  njed- 
ical  services  at  a  uomiual  coat  Uaymoiui 
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Eieh  AsHodates  reco^^tly  resigned  ^a 
AMA'b  puhlie-relatic&iH  counsel,  "claim- 
ixig  that  the  association's  WdersLip  is 
nef:Iet:ting  'to  put  the  public  tir^t  and  to 
seek  Ihe  truth  on  the  eeonyjaie  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  medicine'/' 

Like  a  great  flood  the  demand  for  free 
medical  care  ia  threatening  to  sweep 
aside  all  opposition.  Recognizing  that 
Congresa  may  accede  to  the  people's 
wishes,  which,  polls  indicate^  are  more 
than  half  in  favor  of  compulsory  health 
insurance,  the  AMA  is  lighting  for  time 
and  compromise.  It  does  not  want  any 
change  in  the  status  quo,  but,  einee 
change  seems  certain,  in  fact,  knocklug 
grimly  at  the  door,  AMA  favors  the 
least  change  possible.  The  Taft  bill  ia 
that  leaat  change,  a  purely  political  meas- 
ure»  not  intended  to  pass,  but  to  ^ain 
votes  for  the  prospective  Xiepublican 
nominee  without  ofEending  the  AMA. 

Most  people  familiar  with  the  facts 
feel  that  wresting  of  power  away  from 
the  AMA  can  only  be  tor  the  better,  and 
such  are  found  even  in  its  own  ranks, 
notably  the  Physician's  Forum.  They 
feel  that  the  mediral  dictatorsliip  has 
not  had  the  people's  beat  interests  in 
mind.  They  claim  that  its  organisation 
is  concerned  with  the  distribution  of, 
money  rather  than  the  distribution  of 
services,  now  proved  to  be  so  inadeijuate. 
They  point  out  that  the  AMA  fought  the 
first  hospitalization  plana,  which  started 
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with  tie  ane  In  Dallag.  Texaa^  in  W29; 
bitterly  opposed  the  three  most  fainous 
voluntary  medical  inaorance  plans : 
"Rosa-Loos  of  Loa  Angeles  [cirarycs  of 
$3Q  per  ann^im,  with  ptovtaione  i'or  of&Cf 
calls  at  50c  each  ancl  operations  for  ^5, 
made  this  organization  popular  but 
eauaod  its  founders  to  be  expelled  from 
tJie  [oi&l  Amenisn  Asso<;iation) ;  Group 
Health  AasociaUi?]],  of  Washington,  D.C 
(which  won  a  conviction  in  the  Supreme 
Court  ftgflinet  the  American  Medipa!  Ab- 
societion  under  antitrust  la\i^,  1^33) ; 
and  thi^  f'annera  Union  Cooperative  of 
Elk  City,  Oklahoma  (whose  founder, 
through  persecution  by  the  AMA,  almost 
lost  h]£  hcenae  to  praclice). 

Paat  readers  of  Co^nsalaSion  (now 
called  Atoaktil)  will  not  be  surarised  at 
ttiis  review  of  AMA  tactics.  They  will 
remember  how  AMA  canaed  the  arreat 
of  several  chiropmrtora  in  tlie  state  of 
New  York  in  a  rutiiless  attempt  to 
aqueleh  any  competitive  practice;  how 
they  have  urged  compolsory  vaccination 
and  allied  rhempdves  witli  the  drug 
trusts;  and  threw  the  weight  of  their 

Cerfnl  lobby  against  every  effort  to 
t  the  heardess  torture  of  animals  in 
the  viviflectioti  liib'ii'fttoripE ;  and  gener- 
ally»  in  detriment  to  public  interest, 
fortified  their  self-constituted  position 
as  ruter  of  American  medical  practice. 
Good  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the 
hundred-year-old  AMA  has  not  im- 
proved with  age. 

Arpumenis  Agtdnut  Free  Medical  Care 

There  H,rc,  however,  others,  besides 
the  hoary  medical  hierarchy,  that  oppose 
free  medical  aid,^nerally  called  ^'aocial- 
iaed  medicine"  or  ''statp  mediciuti"  by  its 
opponents.  Their  arguments  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  Included  in  thia  group 
are  those  who  regard  it  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  chnl  liberfTes,  claiming  that  the 
one  quarter  of  the  population  who  never 
go  to  doctors  should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
for  medical  aid,  especially  when  tiiey 
would  no  longer  be  tree  to  choose  their 


doctor.  Admitting,  as  they  do,  that  the 
nation's  healih  needs  improving,  they 
contend  that  poor  housing  and  improper 
nutrition  has  ae  much  to  do  with  thia  aa 
mwiical  care.  Preferred  solution,  they 
aver»  is  volnutary  employer  health  insur- 
ance, such  as  the  Northern  Pacific  Mu- 
tual Beneficial  Aasociation,  whieh  ren- 
ders complete  hospitaliaation  to  ils  em- 
ployees [Northern  Pacific  RE)  for  1  per- 
cent of  their  earnings.  Stanacola,  a 
Standard  Oil  Association  in  Alabama, 
renders  anch  service  to  dependents  also. 
Blue  Cross,  already  with  2S,000,000  en- 
rolled, which  provides  for  prepaid  hoa- 
pilalization,  or  some  such  co-operative 
or  voluntary  plan,  claim  oppunentH,  is 
the  answer.  They  insist  that  in  comuAuni- 
ties  without  hospifala  a  mobile  unit  may 
be  ref^uisitioned  from  the  government 
Further  arguments  against  include: 
patienl-guotas  of  favorite  doctors 
will  be  nlled  in  a  rush,  and  so  most  will 
be  forced  to  go  to  third-choice  doctors; 
the  law  will  "pay  off"  for  sickness,  en- 
couraging malingerers  and  hypoehon- 
driaea.  As  to  doctors,  it  will  destroy  the 
fee-for-aervice  and  private  practice,  lay 
heavy  burdens  on  the  good  doctors  with- 
out increasing  their  conapi^nsjition^  and 
consequently  diminish  incentive ;  nor.can 
the  system  provide  doctors  in  the  sparse- 
ly settled  areas  or  lowioeome  afpas,  such 
as  in  Alabama,  which  has  at  present  only 
one  doctor  for  each  2,800  population,  as 
doctors  will  not  go  where  boapitala, 
equipnient,  libraries  and  friends  are  ab- 
sent- It  will  inject  government  mto  medi- 
dne,  il  is  costly,  frora  35  billion  to  $14.6 
billion.  It  wilt  not  encourage  preventive 
medicine,  because  many  people  do  not 
go  to  doctors,  due  to  fear,  shame  or  lazi- 
neas^  and  thus  compulsory  insurance 
would  not  bring  many  people  to  doctors, 
for  advance  cJieck-ups-  These  are  the 
main  arguments  against. 

ArgumenU  for  Free  Medical  Care 

B&ckers,   on   the   other   hand,   ur^: 
"Far  from  losing  faith  in  their  social- 
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iaaurance  programs,  the  people  of  Eng- 
Jand,  France,  BelginirrT  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands  have  united 
in  efforts  to  expand  these  programs  or 
other  proviaiona  for  heoKh  eecurity  or 
both." 

Sui>porters  reaffirm  thu  proTi&ionB  of 
the  oill:  without  charge  all  Americans 
receive  the  aecvices  of  family  phj'^icmn, 
apecialistSf  Bargeons,  hospital  care, 
X-raj^Si  laboratory  tests,  eyeglasses,  ape- 
a&l  appliances,  unusnally  expensive 
medieineSf  and  limited  dental  and  home 
nnrsing  care-.  Furthermore,  with  certain 
liinirfitions,  yon  may  sfelect  the  doctor 
and  hospital  of  your  own  ehoice»who  will 
present  hills,  not  to  youj  but  to  the  na- 
tion^ health  insurance  fund.  It  meana 
the  elimination  for  life  of  that  irrita^ 
tion  to  most  families,  and  destroyer  of 
many^  the  dodior  bill- 
Present  nfedioal  practice  fails  to  reach 
many  Americans  br^auije :  fifteen  million, 
living  in  40  percent  of  a\\  U.  S,  coirnties, 
have  no  recognised  general  hospital; 
some  areas  have  only  one  doctor  for 
every  3,000  persons^  to  compare  with  one 
for  ever^  600  in  cities;  forty  million 
U.  S,  citizens  live  in  communitieB  that 
lack  a  full-time  health  service.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  lack  is  the  pemifltiHi  oceu- 
patwn  in  the  South  of  657J39  rural 
homes  that  '^have  not  so  much  as  an  out- 
door privy,  mach  less  an  indoor  toilet", 
Authorities  contend  that  lack  of  attend- 
ing doctors  and  of  hospital  care  account 
for  the  death  of  half  fhe  women  dying 
in  ehJIdbirth,  and  one-third  of  the  babies. 
Other  proponents  contend  that  detection 
centers  th  rough  out  the  nation  would 
save  40^000  lives  annually  from  cancer. 
From  this  point,  aupporlera  break 
down  their  arguments  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific objections  of  (1)  the  people,  (2)  the 
employers,  and  (3)  the  doctors.  As  to 
(IJ  the  people's  objection  that  the  cost 
of  another  1^  percent  of  income  if  em* 
ployed,  and  3  percent  if  self-employ eil,  is 
like  the  tax  straw  that  broke  the  budget's 
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bad;,  they  say  that  aince  the  cost  for 
medical  services  b  now  4.6  percenl  or 
about  five  billion  dollare,  the  tax  is-  a 
bargain.  In  other  words,  under  the  new 
law  (he  people  would  pay  from  I4  to  3 
percent  of  their  income  for  medical  treat- 
ment instead  of  the  present  4.G  pevfient. 
Of  course,  the  healthy,  especially  the 
healthy  rich,  would  be  temporarily 
worse  off;  but  who  is  there  who  can  re- 
main healthy  t 

As  for  (2)  employers,  the  additional 
cost  of  Ij  percent  to  them  would  be  coiU' 
pensated  For  by  better  health  of  em- 
plnytifs.  One  authority  says  the  loaa  in 
ma;i-day9  per  year  through  sidcnesB  and 
accident  is  more  than  600,000,000,  Be- 
sides (he  gain  in  man-days  of  work  that 
might  be  expected,  the  employers  would 
also  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  co- 
operative systems  that  are  now  main- 
tained by  so  many  firms. 

Coming  to  (3)  doctors,  the  profession 
ia  divided  on  the  cfuestion ;  but  it  ia  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  AMA  follow  the  lead  of  their 
Journal's  head,  Dr.  Morris  Fiahbein,  in 
opposition.  But  doctors  are  advised  of 
these  benefits:  no  further  losses  of  25 
percent  of  collections,  the  present  esti- 
mate; no  further  necessity  to  give  char- 
ity services;  the  opportunity  to  practice 
in  less  congested  areas  without  lo^s  of 
income,  in  the  country  perhaps  where 
fishing  and  outdoor  life  would  appeal- 
Nor  ia  the  doctor  required  to  join  ti^e  co- 
operative system,  but  may  retain  his 
private  practice,  even  as  private  schools 
are  now  prolitably  operated.  Doctors' 
fears  of  reduced  incomes  do  not  seem  to 
be  warranted;  as,  in  Saskatrhewan,  it 
was  pointed  out  thai  the  t'L^^ntyfiva  doc- 
tors in  a  certain  area  made  an  average 
of  tJ.6,000  yearly  income.  The  bill  nha 
permits  payment  of  doctors  by  salary, 
per  capi^  or  fee.  Opponents  of  the  bill 
are  thus  bombarded  by  strong  argu- 
ments. 
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Pi^nta  lo  Conatder 

To  summarise  the  best  features  of  the 
bill,  it  seems  that  it  will  definitely  spread 
tiie  cost  and  prat^^'i^o  of  Tnpfli<?»[  care  to 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  needy  of  the 
nation-  But  the  real  test  of  any  measure 
ia  not  so  much  in  its  printed  provisions 
but  acpordiiis  to  its  practieal  operatioix 
If  it  is  corruptly  administered,  then  the 
people  will  have  bought  an  expensive 
aud  bufdensome  service. 

la  the  final  anafysia  tiie  preventTVe^ 
diagnostic  and  curative  [therapeotic) 
value  of  medical  praetioe  muBt  be 
weighed-  Would  it  be  best  for  yoar 
health  if  you  had  e  doctor  at  hand  every 
tinieyou  thought  you  needed  one?  Would 
your  life  be  longer  if  yuu  had  an  opera- 
tion every  time  a  surgeon  suggested  it, 
or  fli  ieast  you  were  aot  deterred  by 
financial  reasons?  What  if  you  had  all 
the  expensive  medicines,  the  sulfa  drugs, 
penicillin,  the  vaccines,  and  antitoxinsT 
Bow  much  health-restoring,  if  you  eould 
have  your  teeth  extracted,  your  illness 
hospi^baed,  your  aches  pampered?  Per- 
haps the  answers  to  th^se  questions  are 
as  varied  as  tJ^ere  are  people.  But  little 
doubt  remains  that  medical  attention 
might  well  do  considerable  good  in 
needy  and  underprivileged  and  rural 
communities,  (Statietiea  revealed  that 
draft  vf'jfiitions  wery  twice  as  great 
among  Nugroea  and  fflCmera  than  among 
urban  professional  and  factory  work- 
ers.) On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of 
medical  care  h  limited,  despite  its  mul- 
tiple specialization- 
Medical  practice  has  indeed  been  di- 
vided into  a  maze  of  branches.  Every 
iield  Tins  its  apedal  investiRiitin-'^,  ks  in- 
terminabte  experimeataiion.  "But*  despite 
painslflMng  search  by  the  most  brilliant 
ininda,  the  span  of  life  bas  de^^eased  to 
a  tenth  since  die  days  of  Adam,  and  io 
a  half  since  the  flood.  And,  unchecked  by 
a  valkjit  battle,  death  ia  sfill  the  undis- 
puted enemy  that  eventually  collects 
every  life  as  forfeit.  Bat  who  does  not 
want  to  put  off  "the  day^f 
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These  Facts  merely  emphasiae  the 
truth  that  the  Scriptural  qualifications 
for  life  aremore  important  than  the 
metJiVfll.  Many  woufd  fite  to  pface  (he  re- 
sponsibility on  a  physidan  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  thought  and  self-control  bo 
necessary  in  Ihe  quest  for  life-  More 
needful  than  all  the  clinics  is  the  admf>ni- 
tion:  ^'Be  not  wise  in  your  own  eyes, 
Revere  the  Lord,  and  withdraw  from 
evil ;  this  will  be  health  to  your  flesh,  aud 
reFreshweiit  to  yoar  hones.  How  happy 
is  the  man  who  finds  wisdom,  the  man 
who  ^ains  understanding !  Long  life  is  in 
her  right  hand,  -  .  .  She  is  a  tree  of  life 
to  those  who  grasp  her,  and  happy  is 
every  one  who  holds  her  fast." — Prov- 
erbs 3:7,8,13,16,18.  An  dmer^  Trms. 

That  Jehovah  has  r^eer^ed  to  His  Sou 
Christ  J»avs  the  privileg'e  of  restoriu^" 
the  righteouE  people  to  health  and  life 
should  not  be  taken  ae  a  cejisure  of  medi- 
cine. The  Bible  writer  and  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul  was  called  the  "beloved 
physician".  (Coloseians  4:14)  On  the 
oilier  hand,  Jesus  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  physician  has  not  been  able 
to  heal  himself,  {Luke  4:23)  To  aU, 
without  parti s.lity,  therefore  to  the  doc- 
tor and  to  the  layman,  the  words  of  the 
Great  Healer  are  commended:  "Then  I 
saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  .  .  . 
See  1  God's  dwelling  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  live  with  them.  They  will  be  his  peo- 
ple and  God  himself  will  he  with  them, 
and  ho  will  wipe  every  tear  from  their 
eyes.  There  wiil  be  no  death  any  longer, 
nor  any  grief  or  crying  or  pain.  The  old 
order  has  passed  away,"  (Revelation 
21 T  1,3, 4,  An  Amer.  Tra^s.)  Also,  '1 
will  bring  it  health  and  cure,  and  I  will 
cure  them" ;  "the  inhabitant  shall  not 
say,  1  am  sick."  (Jeremiah  33:  B;  laaiah 
33:24)  These  words  are  prophetic  of 
ihs  new  world  to  he  coiap}&Ire}j  uay/ered 
in  during  this  generation.  (Matthew 
24 :  S4)  It  is  of  more  lasting  importance, 
therefore,  to  learn  of  the  new  world  than 
to  gain  the  acknowledged  benefits  of 
nnedical  care  in  this  sick  old  world. 

AWAKEI 


V70KDI3 


Watch  That  Tongue! 

HAVE  you  ever  read  the  "sermon  on 
the  mounf  ?  If  so,  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  Jesus*  words :  'Te  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever 
shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment: but  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment: and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Raea,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council:  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire"? 
(Matthew  5:21,22)  Or,  as  rendered  in 
modern  English  by  James  Moffatt :  "You 
have  heard  how  the  men  of  old  were  told 
'Murder  not:  whoever  murders  shall 
come  up  for  sentence,  whoever  maligns 
his  brother  shall  come  before  the  San- 
hedrin,  whoever  curses  his  brother  shall 
go  to  the  fire  of  Gehenna/  But  I  tell  you, 
whoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out cause  will  be  sentenced  by  God." 

Jesus  here  spoke  of  the  use  of  speech 
during  anger,  and  of  the  explosive  out- 
bursts in  name-calling  that,  of  ten  occur, 
to  the  point  of  calling  a  person  with 
whom  one  is  angry  "Raca",  or,  "You 
worthless,  useless,  good-for-nothing!" 
and  ^TTou  cursed  fool!"  Certainly  Jesus 
took  this  matter  under  review  and  com- 
mented upon  it  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  it  to  Christians.  Violent  speech 
can  often  involve  one  with  earthly 
courts,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Jews,  with 
the  Sanhedrin  their  highest  court.  But  a 

Christian  can  also  involve  himself  with 
the  Lord  God,  the  great  Judge,  because 
of  violent  talk  against  a  fellow  Christian 
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or  other  person  with  whom  one  is  angry 
for  no  righteous  cause  or  something  of 
no  great  consequence.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Jesus  indulged  in  the  use  of  "Ye  fools 
and  blind"  and  'Tiypocrite",  but  He  had 
righteous  cause  for  so  speaking  to  those 
who  were  reproaching  God's  cause  and 
deceiving  their  trusting  brethren.  (Matt. 
23:17,19;  John  8:55)  He  desired  to 
expose  such  condemnable  ones  to  the 
people  that  looked  up  to  them  as  teach- 
ers and  guides.  But  it^  little  befits  us  as 
Christians  to  lapse  into  such  great  anger 
against  our  brethren  as  to  lose  self- 
control  and  to  fly  into  such  expressions 
as  "You  confounded  fool!"  "You  (ac- 
cursed) liar!"  or  any  filthy  expressions. 
It  does  not  benefit  the  person  against 
whom  such  vile  expressions  are  hurled, 
and  it  does  not  benefit  or  give  proper  re- 
lief to  the  angered  speaker. 

Says  the  disciple  James:  "Slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath:  for  the  wrath  of 
man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God."  (James  1:19,20)  What  we  want 
to  do  is  do  the  righteous  service  of  God 
and  help  others  to  do  so.  When  we  yield 
to  a  violent  fit  of  temper  and  anger  we 
are  in  no  condition  to  accomplish  any 
righteousness;  we  are  liable  to  fall  into 
filthiness  and  vileness.  Hence  the  dis- 
ciple adds,  after  the  above  exhortation: 
'Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive 
with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which 
is  able  to  save  your  souls."  (James  1 :  21) 
In  accord  with  this  the  apostle  Paul  of- 
fers a  like  exhortation  to  his  brethren, 
including  ourselves  today :  "Speak  every 
man  truth  with  his  neighbour:  for  we 
are   members   one   of  another.   Be  ye 
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angry,  and  sin  not:  let 

down   upon   your   wrath/'    (Ephesiaiis 

4:  25,  26)  His  words  seem  to  have  also 

the  thought,   When  angry j 

that  you  do  not  sin. 

When  we  are  ^ 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  will  show 
wisdom  if  we  will  but  muzzle  our  mouths 
and  thus  ,dam  up  what  might  otherwise 
turn  into  a  rushing,  uncontrolled  torrent 
of  words  of  a  filthy,  abusive,  violent  kind 

ere  and  are  not 
^  in  righteous- 
ness. You  might  be  committin 
gression  against  your 
against  your  God  unless  you  do  so.  The 
proverb  warns  us :  "In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  transgression ; 
but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  doeth 
wisely."  (Proverbs  10: 19,  Am.  Stan, 
Ver,)  So,  then,  if  we  talk  at  all,  let  it  be 
with  words  well  measured  to  the  situa- 
tion before  us,  words  in  harmony  with 
the  good  counsel  of  God^s  pure,  clean 
Word.  Let  us  talk  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  person  or  persons  provoking  us  and 
whatever  listeners-in  there  might  be.  It 
merely  gets  us  into  worse  difficulty  to 
let  go  and  make  slips  of  speech  that  poke 
the  fires  of  anger  and  heat  up  more 
strife  and  contention.  Words  are  power- 
ful in  the  effect  they  have  both  upon  us 
who  utter,  them  and  upon  those  who  hear 
us,  and  listeners-in  will  often  draw  con- 
clusions by  the  hot-tempered  words  we 
utter.  If  we  know  these  things,  then  let 
us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  the  proverb : 


!ge ;  and  he  that  is  of  a  cool  spirit  is  a 
man  of  understanding.  Even  a  fool,  when 
he  holdeth  his  peace  [under  provoca- 
tion], is  counted  wise;  when 
teth  his  lips,  he  is  esteemed  as  prudent. 
(Proverbs  17:27,28,  Am,  Stan.   Ver, 

How  does  a  fool  thus  sudd 

I 

wise  and  prudent!  Because 

tight  rein  upon  himself  and  his  tongue, 

he  spares 

quences  to  which  angry  speech  might 


as  above  referred  to,  we  can 


<( 


without,  redeeming  the  time.  Let  your 

with  grace,  seasoned 
,  ^**^^  ye  may  know  how  ye 
answer  every  man."  (Colossians 
4:  5,  6)  The  adverb  '^alway^'  means  also 
when  one  is  angered.  To  speak  then  with 
grace  means  to  speak  with  fitting  words 
that  do  not  set  the  speal^er  off  as  an  ill- 
mannered,  uncouth,  loud-mouthed,  loose- 
tongued  person, 
him  to  be  wise, 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  God.  That  is  the 
way  to  answer  men,  even  those  who  pro- 
voke us  and  who  would  throw  us  off  our 
balance  into  foolish  and  damaging 
speech*  To  season  our  speech  with  salt 
means  not  only  to  make  it  speech  of  a 
preservative  kind,  that  is  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  but  also  tasty.  Salt  is  added 
to  stimulate  appetite  for  the  thing  salted. 
What  we  want  people  to  do  is  to  listen 
to  our  speech  and  to  appreciate  it.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  get  nauseated  or  to 
be  shocked  because  of  foulness  and  filthi- 
ness  of  language.  We  want  them  to  come 
back  for  more  of  the  good  things  we  have 
to  say*  Hence  we  must  create  appetite 
for  it  by  what  we  say  and  how  and  in 
what  language  or  terms  we  say  it.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  seasoning  your 
speech  with  salt,  making  it  tasteful  to 
the  hearer  so  that  he  enjoys  it  and  has 
his  appetite  whetted  for  more  speech  of 

rom  us. 

So,  watch  that  tongue  of  yours !  Back 
up  by  filling  your  mind  with  the  prop- 
er knowledge  and  with  an  appreciation 


ent  circumstances.  Remember  we  are  in 
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e.   Do  not  be  cas^eless  in   utterance. 
Avoid  being  sentenced  to  the  penalty  of 


hiihself  from  serious  conse-     Gehenna,    eternal    destruction    without 
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Religious  Flies  in  the  Ointment 


^Drumming  Up  Another  Crusade 
Ig  With  nauseating  regularity  Americans  are 
trotting  to  the  pope  to  learn  how  to  run  the 
United  States,  all  in  the  wake  of  President 
Truman's  driveling  love  letter  of  last  August. 
A  United  Press  dispatch  of  October  8,  from 
the  pope's  castle,  related  how  the  pontiff  warned 
American  Legion  pilgrims  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  might  be  lost  in  a  bloodless  battle.  As 
if  that  totalitarian  leader  cared  about  bills  of 
rights !  Again,  he  told  a  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  that  "only  force  could 
bring  to  terms  some  enemies  of  justice".  Mean- 
ing the  Russians,  of  course.  Then  to  a  joint 
U.  S.  congressional  committee  this  war  fomenter 
babbled  that  the  present  situation  was  like  the 
one  that  called  forth  the  crusade  of  1571,  when 
"powers  representing  Christian  civilization  unit- 
ed to  defeat  the  colossal  threat  from  the  East". 
This  presumptuous  "vicegerent  of  Christ"  that 
lives  in  a  castle  and  champions  force  and  bloody 
battles  is  about  as  Christlike  as  Satan,  whose 
vicegerent  he  is  in  actuality. — John  8 :  44. 

Libelous  'Name-Callers 

"8?  The  Catholic  Sunday  Visitor  recently  spout- 
ed off;  "The  zeal  of  the  Communists  can  be 
matched  only  by  that  of  the  Jehovah's  witnesses 
who,  attacking  organized  religion,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  are  probably  the  best  agents  the 
■Communists  have  for  the  execution  of  their 
program  to  destroy  religion.  ,  .  .  Their  teach- 
ing contains  almost  all  the  heresies  which  are 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  They  re- 
ject almost  all  dogma.  They  deny  the  existence 
of  purgatory,  hell  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  throw  out  of  the  houses  the  images." 
Before  World  War  II  the  Hierarchy  labeled 
Jehovah's  witnesses  Communists,  during  the 
war  the  label  was  changed  to  Nazi,  now  the 
popular  label  is  again  Communist.  It  is  true 
Jehovah's  witnesses  reject  the  dogn^^s  of  purga- 
tory aijd  hell-fire  as  punishment;  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  if  they  believe  Jehovah  when  He 
says,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  not  torment. 

* 

(Romans  6:23)  For  the  same  reason  they  re- 
ject the  immortality  of  the  soul  doctrine,  so  they 
can  hold  fast  to  God's  statement  that  "the  soul 


®  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die".  Also  true  Christians 
obey  God's  Word:  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image." — Exodus  20 :  4. 

Incidentally,  on  Octol)er  16  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a  false  charge  that 
a  person  is  a  Communist  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizer is  basis  for  libel  action.  The  Catholic 
Hierarchy  libels  Jehovah's  witnesses  with  the 
name  Communist  and  libels  God  with  its  un- 
scriptural  teachings. 

'Worse  After  Conversion 
"8?  State  president  of  the  Aborigines'  League 
in  Australia  attacked  the  tactics  of  church 
missions  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  saying: 
"The  missions  have  failed  to  help  our  people. 
They  have  taken  a  primitive  people  and  tried 
to  get  them  to  live  by  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  how  can  an  aboriginal  learn  a 
moral  code  by  which  the  white  people  them- 
selves cannot  live?"  He  added  that  natives  were 
taught  religion  by  different  sects,  and  were  thus 
set  one  against  another.  Before  the  white  man 
came  there  were  no   prisons   and  no   divorce. 

finally  Aivakcf  but  Still  Too  Lazy  to  Work 
'^  The  clergy  rant  at  Jehovah's  witnesses  for 
going  from  house  to  house,  but  now  some 
realize  it  is  the  effective  way.  Bishop  Sher- 
rill  urged  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  reach  the 
60,000,000  non-churchgoers,  to  discard  the  idea 
that  clergymen  were  like  physicians  with  whom 
oMce  appointments  were  made,  to  realize  that 
those  needing  religion  most  were  the  ones  least 
likely  to  ring  rectory  doorbells.  "The  fundamen- 
tal  task  of  a  pastor,"  he  said,  "was  to  go  into 
the  homes  of  people."  Retired  Bishop  Darst 
said :  "Too  many  people  look  on  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  nice,  clean  refrigerator  in  which 
a  few  select  souls  can  be  saved  from  spoiling. 
We  need  something  that  will  set  them  on  fire." 
Now  that  Bishop  Sherrill  has  had  his  little  fling 
with  this  idea  of  preaching  the  apostolic  way, 
he  will  doubtless  yawn  and  doze  again,  without 
pounding  any  pavements  in  house-to-house 
preaching.  As  for  the  fire-building  Darst,  he 
has  already  retired  and  is  on  ice. — Isaiah  56 :  10. 
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Disillusioned  War  Veterans 


OUT  of  the  editorial  colomna  of  the 
Christian  Century  of  September  10, 
1S47,  eomes  the  following  comment  on 
the  noiorioas  ^American"  Le^oti: 

The  Lfgion  RuBBEK-STAUPe 
TTwivRifaAi,  MnjTAKY  TpAiNiHa 
A  leportop  from  the  New  Yurk  Times  has 
tifiited  Susbville,  Indiaoa,  the  Willkie  town, 
Lo  size  up  the  present  state  of  mmd  of  an 
average  Ametiean  eommunitj'.  Among  other 
thinga,  he  wanted  to  know  how  thp  veterans 
feel  and  what  part  they  arc  taking  inprovid- 
log  community  leadership.  He  found  out, 
"Some  of  ns  came  barh  (from  the  war]  wav- 
ing a  torch,"  a  veteran  told  him,  "hell-bent 
to  take  over  the  town.  But  it  didn't  take  long 
for  Qa  to  get  bEick  in  the  groovBr  You  ran  get 
a  good  drink  for  35  ceatfl  at  the  Le^on  or 
V-F.W.  That's  about  oil  there  b  to  it,  I  gnesa 
tJiflt'B  the  way  most  people  want  it." 

We  couldn't  help  thinking  of  that  report 
from  RnshuiJle  while  the  Ameriean  Legion 


was  in  session  at  New  York.  All  the  bigh  talk 
of  the  days  when  it^  members  were  in  ^pvico 
of  what  they  intended  to  do  on  their  return 
to  civJliflD  life  to  sSrsigM^n  out  Ihe  wgy  the 
country  is  run  had  petered  out  to  the  familiar 
rubber-stftuiping  of  tesdlutions  handed  down 
from  the  organization's  hiifLcr-upfl-  Truman, 
Dewey,  Baraeh,  Eisenliower  and  a  procession 
*>f  big  jiflflies  and  bitf  brass  made  Ihfl  t^'mv^- 
tion  an  oecasiun  to  call  for  universal  military 
training.  Neither  the  premises  oor  the  prom- 
ises of  their  speeches  were  ehBlli?nged  al- 
though most  of  them  became  anachronistic 
v/ith  the  arrival  oS  atomic  wazfare.  The 
legionnaire,  if  be  <sn  march  in  a  parade  and 
get  hia  drinks  cheap,  is  eontent  to  let  head- 
quflrters  do  his  thinliing  for  him. 

For  a  mor€  detailed  painting  of  the 
typi^l  convention-stt^m^ag  American 
Legionnaire  you  nped  only  read  "Ameri- 
ca's Lost  We^k-End",  an  article  on  the 
L^lfion  convention  in  New  York  city, 
published  in  Aji-ake!  October  22.  1947, 


•Bt: 


"Wherever  f  ffo,  I  see  Jehovah's  wUne-fftes.  In  ever'if  country  their  worh  is 
the  same."   Why  do  diatance  and  national  boundaries  fail  to  divide  this  group! 

The  1948  YEARBOOK  OF  JEUOVAWS  WITNESSES 
presents  eyewitnesH  ac<^unts  of  activities  in  over  90  fands,  ri?vealing 
the  source  of  their  unity.    Its  dally  Scripture  texts  and  accompany- 
ing comment  will  stimulate  thoa^ht  and  your  appreciation  of  the  Bible. 

Alao  available  Ba  a  corapariioTi  to  the  Ysff^boob  is  the  1R48  Calendar,  The  jeBr's  (eiC 
appears  aitove  a  eOiorfiil  pssloral  gaene  Bod  i^t-b  moiribli  fljiljpjly  ia  bi^-iighted  by 
monUilj  teiils  on  the  pad-  Send  in  the  coupon  bebw  to  obtain  your  <3>piea- 


O  JCDcJo^ed  find  5Dc  for  1  ropy  t>t  die  L!H3  yeor&ftpft  cj  Jehuvnfi's  Tii^esae^ 
□  Bucloswi  flnd  :J5c  fwr  l  WJiiy  of  the  ItMfl  Caienaar,  ur  jj  |i,OD  for  3  copleQ. 
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BIf  Four  fuJiape 

^  Ab  tJje  Foreign  JliiilBters  Con- 
ference  i^odUhik^  in  IxnndOii  the 
Qiat  hnlf  nf  DpcpmbET  II  woe 
qalcbly  appfireat  tlmt  ann  timi 
of  Hgteem&nt  woolri  \te  EruBimlel 
ity  Tlu^n-  IIot#9  (or  flu  AuaEr[tfD 
peace  rrcHly  nt^re  blaeted  BI  ibo 
BfAlT.  From  all  preM  nccounta  LHf 
dflllberatloDE  wtre  lar  rrom  amE^ 
jjHi>ie,  Rupgia  coDjJslentIs'  oppoa- 
liig  flII  Cha  prnpoBltlons  niB4fp  by 
the  other  thwe  nieraherg  of  the 
eoD/ere[j<:e.  Aimcke  bj  M^^liiov 
iii>on  tte  U.  S.  itere  met  hy  Mor- 
flto^;'«  ccW  sJtfteMertf  Eftal  MoJi> 
tOT  wiild  FLut  be  tbkpn  serlonqry 
nnd  EliGt  he  Ulil  hoc  Ittllcve  hiP 
owueharce^.  Flrel  Wnlo[i^v  wnnl- 
ed  Ji  Getman  gnvernDienl  !ie(  up 
iniTDeillBrer''.  The  otiier  <1elegBhe* 
objpi^ad  tbnJ:  Tha  b<mjiiiarle&  of 
tbt  lerniori  tfl  lia  e*"'^"'''! 
WOllJll  Lnve  [0  bt:  ileri*leri  tiran, 
ADll  were  part  nf  Ihe  trt'aly  n^po- 
tiali'ias-  AnnTlier  po^nt  <rf  dirfer- 
eace  WHB  RuHBla'H  claim  fur 
^Iff.lXfl.OOO.Ooo  rpfini-fllltniB.  More 
Jlfeviorbg.  Then  MoLiUnv  rnipoaet^ 
pDtllng  offi^fiirchftr  tcpuij  di^u^ 
filoiis  for  iwo  mnnttTj,  whUo  ejirh 
of  [he  iTvembcrB  of  the  Uic  four 
drew  np  fiepnratp  treaty  clmftsi 
The  repre^entiitlvea  of  iSriia^n, 
Franw  and  tlie  U.S.  refused  lo 
forUnjr  delay  treaty  iJIs^hs&Euhs, 
find  ilolaluv  qMl<?Rly  wltJirlrew 
bla  propci^L  Ch^irjjtP  t\y  MoLntuv 
Eb^t  tim  V.  ^  wa%  £«e)iLng  to  aa^ 
slave  Anfilrla  brnnylif  fioia  Mjir- 
Bhalt  Ihe  Bini-^nJtut  that  &1i>la- 
tDP'6  tactics  were  kritoniJeij  "in 
disrupt    She    great    (.-o-^tc^rjitl^ 
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mo'emeTit  vhTrrh  ts  hi-iDff 
launi^hed  for  Ihe  economic  recoo- 
ery  of  Bumpe".  In  mld'December 
the  cDnfeteDCB  broiie  up  wliiiinji 
accomplishing  (ta  purpose. 

Eluropeaa  Aid  Apprared 

^  The  l>l|]  for  alfl  to  E^uroiic 
movad  atendiiy  thrrfugh  ihe  U.S. 
Cotisreas  the  Prst  half  of  De- 
cemTwr.  The  Spnute  djjprove-l  ihe 
meagre  Sa-G  on  Decemhar  I, 
ihiIeLii^  no  chani^e  Jn  (ha  i5&J,- 
000,000  aniure.  The  House  wanted 
la  idfl^e  Boms  il<iliU'lion£  ami 
Foted  lo  fljilhoriae  Jr'igniJOo.OCO 
for  Fraaoe,  Ifoiy  anil  Austria, 
with  Hn  uddit^oiml  SCCOOiXOO'J  for 
i:ibiufl-^|rjai),000.000  all  togifthar. 
Mors  Ihan  half  of  Ihia  Briure 
vifl9  laCeinlfid  to  otver  ernln  ghlp- 
iiiencs.  Thfj  ili,am  all^alaled  that 
where  Ur  H.  prolDdB  were  nvaii- 
able  only  In  llmiled  Eijpply  i-ar- 
t'hflsoB  for  Europe  woul'l  h■^  iiuide 
from  iillier  naCinnH.  flovercuieiils 
i?ra^jviiic  Ihe  aid  muat  aert*  that 
no  iieraniia  or  ^-rjamlRai^oas  idoa- 
tlll^  with  lHoiiiniuii^Riri  now  or  la 
Ihe  fnaf  will  be  iKTmLtted  to  dis- 
tribute tbft  food,  fuel  or  onhtr 
^applies  Dja^te  avallaFjte  under 
the  relief  program.  Seiiale-lIoTi^ 
conferPDCe  un  the  alea^TB  re- 
Hullk-d  lu  rjiinlne:  Ihe  over-Bll 
Elcure  for  |h9  foar  nations  to 
*^7,ll00,000.  the  fipure  orlglnnJiy 
Set  for  Ihp  three  Kuroiifou  na^ 
tlons-  The  Koub^  on  DeceiU' 
b«  1.%  aEiproved  The  Sltvl  aieasare 
hy  a  vote  nf  aifi.K.  It  oaly  re- 
niii^ned  for  the  preaiiieni  ta  nflls 
b\9  «]gaatiire. 


AnlL-lBQqtleii  Progmiu 
^  The  IT,  S.  Congresg  In  If^  mn- 
alderalLon  of  antl-lahatloo  roefls- 
urpa  look  [nto  oonaldeMllnn  the 
preHi^enl's  alms  in  that  CDitnee' 
tlcn  early  In  D^ember,  but  bad 
dlOi-rvnF  Irfeas  aB  to  how  tliey 
were  tn  i-e  attained.  Tliey  agreed 
with  the  ptvirOAAl  I"  n^iate 
commudlty  eschstiirra,  bnt  waal- 
ad  speralhUon  controlled  by  vol- 
nn&lry  UEreemonl  and  aoi^i^hl  tm 
have  the  Federal  lEeaervp  banVa 
mclrEaln  pold  reserves  up  to  40 
pflTcenl  of  ciirreney  Ihey  had  In 
clj-'Uhlllon,  aa  inatead  of  the 
prtfierkt  requirement  of  Sn  per- 
o'nl.  The  prc^kdeiit  sought  to 
control  eEpotta  aad  transpoi'tB- 
rlon.  and  to  v!/'>f^l^  iudesn-lsl 
conimlNrilles  that  are  In  abort 
supply.  The  Iti'PuWkfln*  a^^ed 
on  export  and  transportatlOD  con- 
Irol,  but  n[»l  DD  Che  niatler  aC 
aiJocjtioiiB.  propoQing  nn  Jimend- 
meat  to  the  ^ntE'truat  law  ho  en 
to  iiemilt  indUBtry  to  n^ate  vol- 
untjiry  ai^rn'iiieata  la  asBlRitmenl 
nf  fii-erce  connnodilieflr  The  pre^- 
dent  waaEed  scarce  coaimodltles 
rallonedt  pr]<¥  cohtrole  aei  at 
[ev«l«  of  laal  Jna^  wage  ciiLllnj^ 
Id  raqlnlain  pri»«,  and  an  an- 
len^ion  or  rpnt  irnnCrols.  On  these 
|hini:fl  tlie  ILepiibllcans  toot  no 
fictSou,  The  Uepublkcan  sDhBtl- 
tule  for  The  prealdenl'B  proj^'Bru 
was  defeated  In  the  Eou&e  by 
Democratic  npii^niliuii 

Ninety  OrnupE  Called  "Dlaioyai" 

#  U,  S.  Atiomey  Oejieral  T.  O, 
Clacti.  lu  reAi^onse  to  aa  Evecir- 
tlve  order,  on  December  4  made 
puhltc  a  lEal  of  about  ninety  nr- 
l^uniyjitluiia  which  were  dealEnal- 
ed  aa  ^'inul  Harlan,  faaclsi,  com- 
murilat,  'pr  subversive".  The  hat 
Included  iileven  school  a,  called  bO- 
juiictu  of  the  Cnmmunlnl  parly. 
There  waa  conaiiterahle  crltlcSm 
of  this  BtiaiimtJEliig  of  Amerlcfln 
cltltien^  hecanne  of  the[r  asaofla- 
tloa  Kllh  ueiiaiD  organl^alloDBr 
Said  l]ie  New  York  Ttmisa  edf- 
tBTlally:  "Ctur  reJeral  Govern- 
m-^iil  Is  t'erlQlnly  under  po  ohU- 
satlon  [0  employ  persons  who  do 
aol  l-elleve  In  onr  form  of  ^t- 
arnmentr  But  II  aeema  to  ub  that 
Ihe  <^jv>?mment  will  he  on  aaler 
fpn>and,  well  wjlhln  the  prloclpleB 
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of  IbH  Ely  W  Rfc^ta.  If  It  malwB 
Its  daplHliHn  P9  far  pb  posilhle  on 
Intlipidiinl  merif,  If  H  abfinrlflnB 
the  rule  of  "Kalir  hy  flSBocinrlon' 
whereTer  It  paBalbljf  can-  ■ad  '^ 
It  ^yfta  *^rs  orsflnlzannii  fltslc- 
TiflTed  EH  'auhvemirt'.  Just  aa  li 
would  El^^cn  LndlvllDHl,  h  i>uQlEC 
dBs  iQ  court,"  In  ontier  iiorcJi, 
glBfl  theiP  en  oponnunLtj  lo  cte- 

Trtany  of  '*>'  Americas 

^  Ttil'  f.  f?  JS(:lJQTe  on  DH'SUl- 
ter  8  rm.lflpi3  the  mifr-Am^rkan 
fletem*  tcGeCy  Hlgm^l  on  Si?plem 
bar  2  bj  all  the  nfltlnns  oT  Hie 
W^twD  Hemisphere,  empr'tiiifl 
Ecundar,  Nlmra^infl  nnd  i^annrfH, 
The  treaij,  hnftnii  »9  the  iiiwi^ 
Amerlofln  XrHity  of  Iteplpiucnl 
AMUlacctt  lines  up  the  I'na- 
AmerlCflD  nfttloca  sgnina'  pnepl- 
We  a^wsBorft, 

^  IJoBiulD  (iailegoB,  the  Dflnic- 
crattc  A<?tloD  party  Miiflldate  for 
tJie  pwBldenfy,  won  d  decided 
Tlctorj  in  the  elei^lons  ™  V*^ 
f  etDlieT  lOr  JnffODiplete  «le^LOTt  «- 
IHTDB  bdkBted  that  he  recei™! 
aearU  50»,nOO  totea  to  140,14,> 
for  SeHisr  Caldera,  Ihe  Cimmn- 
Bin  cfiQdJdale.  Tht  DemihTflllH? 
Af^tTOD  party  also  woo  large  nia- 
jonnes  In  the  S«nole  cod  Chjim- 
b«r  of  lleputleg  In  thl^  the  flrai. 
ejection  held  In  Veneeuela  for  ■ 
jeng  timer 

Thft  ItWlfln  Situation 
^  CoD:iiQunlBMtd  ^Iwrderg,  bc- 
compaoted  Q;  «irll:eB,  dlsturbeiJ 
Itii?  Id  early  Dereiuber  On  De- 
Mmber  7  some  20.0i*  weil-drliied 
ComTDunlat  Partleaj],9»  vho  had 
BBlhered  In  Home  iinrlPr  roiTfr  oJ 
darlDKfla,  mnrched  tlirvuah  Ibfi 
BtreetB.  paBi  the  tojiih  yf  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  A  nil  were  re- 
viewed  l>i'  CoiflninoUt  iHiilen 
fievorte  Invidiously  mehCloneil 
that  neorlj  ev^ty  loareher  wore 
■omelhlrig  red  aorf  that  mmw-  red 
BDgB  were  carried.  Tlie  ParliRiiD 
Diarebera,  however,  wer*  entlirlj 
orderly  tnil  left  Uonie  AEHln  the 
urjte  dof.  Neil  dp;  20.001  men. 
troniea  uiiJ  ■:hS]drec  liijned  oui 
tor  the  fnnerfl)  of  a  youne  wiitk- 
man  ^ho  was  billed  In  the  riots 
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of  the  rrew<1lnK  n-«fc.  T>ec?ni- 
bef  10  the  Conimmiiat-dmniiinTed 
labor  uiilona  i^lleJ  a  ixnsrni 
fcirllie  In  tlie  city  ami  provJinjp  ot 
iToiiie  ue  a  show  of  BTieiifflb.  I'^no 
lorifB,  thopH^  nrhcmlB.  hanhn  itti'l 
fuuna  mere  closed.  All  trmiBll 
lines  were  halted.  The  number 
of  Btiikera  watglTeD  rfljlouBl>  as 
mtCi^OQO  and  [.SOCOOO,  The  gop- 
erniDEDl,  affei'  maHna  Boiiie  c<>n- 
KB^Inna  lo  the  Btrikera,  ^'hkh 
wyi*  Tfifiiised,  cBlleil  uul  t]« 
troopH  and  had  eonie  ,'i'k,Oi)Li  mm 
on  duty  [h#  npzjt  day,  T'liTP  woa 
seal  te  red  vi^iii'Hcv  On  iVu'etn^ 
Itei'  1^.  wln^n  a  n>iiii>rDi[iifle  waB 
rea'^hert  on  liitwtr's  dnniiiiilB,  iiie 
Biriha  came  U-  mi  <'oiL 

TroopB  Leave  BulfHria,  Jtofj 

^  MoBcov  4jn  LTeceiDber  \^  UO' 
noli  need  Ehiit  RuKlan  m»|*Ei  bed 
GoriipleieiJ  iheli"  e^'beuailon  Etum 
Bui^rla  thp  day  befoi*.  In  har- 
muiiy  with  tlie  mlpalHtlooa  of  the 
HieJlile  ^Hocfl  treullet,  ^'blcJi 
eCrlled  for  u^nhdrnwD]  at  Allied 
tnH>l4  wllhin  three  monthH  Jirt«r 
tUipiniiiher  15.  wheu  the  |«Hf-  he- 
oLLoe  ptTectlve.  The  en  me  daj  the 
Inai  of  U.  a  treopa  left  riHly. 
L*reaL4^l  Trunain  BHflorlng  the 
Itflllan  itovetiiujeiii  iJiai  a  wficli 
wDuld  be  >Lept  on  Ihe  lenae  aEtua- 
ELoD  wlihe  view  to  aphold  luillUQ 
freedom. 

Frtucfa  Striha 

#  In  Fraiice  tte  atrucele  be- 
tween ihe  OotnLnunli^fB  und  the 
governmenf  was  mai'hetl  by  Che 
breitklofl  up  of  the  French  Na- 
tloiml  jVHseiuhly  early  la  tWiTem 
her.  The  ConiOLualflt  deputies 
ttiea  sie^ced  a  Blt-dov;n  «iriKe  In 
tilt  ['arllameniary  chamber,  hut 
were  lliially  foMlbli  eje^irf. 
There  were  sntoe  a.UUO^HHJ  wort 
era  on  aitlfae,  and  Ehere  vere 
riota  fljid  rioleni*  that  ap- 
proached Insurrection.  The  fiOV' 
ernmeni  called  out  reserve  troops 
with  urdera  to  Hre  If  puhiic  or- 
der demanded  IT-  The  soflemiDBot 
also  toted  hsavy  penalllet  for 
thone  who  lot^ited  to  itrlheH  by 
IhtMlB^  Talee  neme,  vioJence, 
physkHl  fon*  or  fraud.  After 
furdier  flftlon  od  the  part  of  Ihe 
govern  Eueal.  InflDdLog  a  bcHiUS 
offer  and  aa  liurrease  In  family 


allowance,  etrlhlDg  Itl'nera  Uid 
factory  wutkera  hi!(-ah  in  ao  baric 
to  ivnrli.  TlieiTupoo  ihe  Cuniniu- 
nEsl  ^ders  of  Ebe  unEuna  In^ 
vylvtid  called  oJf  the  alrlke-t  siid 
thLn^  beean  to  return  to  nor- 
inalfy. 

Frrnch'KutsiaB  lt«laUonH 
^  Ahont  mld-IJecemher  FYefwh- 
Uusslan  relations  neared  the 
breaf:lnE  point  The  Prencli  had 
expelled  the  lEirsi^ti^ii  Itefmljia- 
tloa  Mtislon  on  chiiri:^  of  BtlrrLng 
up  LnlerDBl  d§?1iirhiirL[>>B-  The 
[LushIhd  uoveiiijiieni,  on  Decem- 
ber ^.  lit  turn  evpeilwl  tlie  Pn^iL-h 
TEepatrLnllon  Mislon  In  UdbcOW 
and  furlher  retallnt^  tiy  breaks 
Litg  nff  irdde  talks  eoui-ernLug 
emergency  riell*ery  of  wheat  to 
France-  The  Pr«ieb  jrovcrnment, 
Ifhnnnc  Roulan  no[e«  nl  protest, 
tnunrhed  a  more  Intensive  drive 
ui^atnai  "Soviet  subversive  uctlv- 
nice"  In  Prance. 

Russian  Inflatton 
^  3ilr«('0w,  on  l>eoijinber  14,  Rn< 
nouTtced  a  decree  dttveluln^  tho 
rufile,  la  iiji  effort  lo  t'ontroi  In- 
Butlon.  One  new  ruble  wimid  be 
given  ID  e^ch&nie  for  ten  old 
ones.  Ji^iceptlona  were  banli  Buv- 
Ines  srd  bond  hDldlraoa,  whlcb 
were  irlven  n  more  favnrjihle  rate 
of  esi^hange.  VVuEea  were  ool 
afferredr  At  the  taioe  time  ItossU 
absDilnne't  all  ratlorilnjr  of  focul 
and  other  gOodB,  with  the  rtraoit 
tliiil  there  v.-afi  wild  buying  every' 
where. 

aOOO'¥Bftr-Oh)  0o(Ues  roimd 
^  A  Soviet  urcha^oiogLcBi  party, 
OQ  December  13.  found  a  SQUO- 
year-old  cojcib  In  Siberia  in  which 
the  bodl«s  of  b  yonnc:  girl  and  k 
yQunf  laatt  were  diEiwvered, 
Efurly  per£eciij  preserved-  The 
(ouib  was  iocaled  25  feet  beneath 
a  bnrlAl  fnnuad. 

Greece  Bttns  F^trlke* 
^  atrikee  are-  prohibited  in 
Greece  ''for  the  durAtlun  of  Qib 
i:el>elllQD"p  hy  a  decree  adopted 
In  the  Cahltiel  op  December  «. 
The  decr«  came  al  a  critlcdl 
time-  heaihng  off  etheduled  bank 
iDiJ  utility  atrllEeiBr  Sold  the 
premier.  "The  fl^t  in  the  oioDH- 
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tflinB  1«  fiiQiiB^  We  CBonat  AfTonl 
bi  flfltit  Ujq  Ooaii£UiilBi&  An  I^dd 
frontfL'  The  ibtrrtiti  »veivis  pro- 
pldH  dearb  Kaiffikcev  far  yIdIjl- 

F^^sHnft  TDrtuoU 
^  Arab  dlafltlHfBClton  *il3i  |1K 
partJiiDD  plon  of  IJie  U.  N.  TvuDd 
e!ti>L^B5kDD,  Ht  the  hetiDHliig  of 
l>ec«Dtitir,  Id  furtb^r  vloleacfi- 
The  Dumlier  of  J&wl«b  vlcflmB 
mountud  apd  Arab  nLnhq  In  Jfm- 
SAJem  aCla<!faed  Jeiiviab  Qiai^H. 
JewB  set  Are  HI  flD  Arab  tbtuier 
ADd  otber  bulldlags  Tbe  Jewish 
't^Tenffi  orgjiTtlzahcia  {ia^mih 
jj^jjifi  lo  Cake  ji  hamiH  with  Ihe 
resuLl  (hnl  BrlUsli  poJlA?  be^aa 

fbeD  iB^ed  ^n  iiir^niataffl  to 
Arabs  to  etot  ifieir  flCiacliB  "nXth- 
ID  ^  JiourB,  But  (^iHHhffl  between 
jewa  and  Ambfl  In  rverloaa  filB?s 
fDDtfnued^  Tbfm  vrtK  fl'rw  dem- 
onsTrDtlDiu^  BgalaBt  the  U.S.  as 
well  a:^  aealtiat  tb?  Jewa  and  ibi^ 
-V-!!i-  in  Il^pt.  i™^  'id  SjTla 
Toward  Uib  middle  of  tbe  ntoniL 
tlia  death  tnl]  \a  Palestlae  DiDiiDt- 
ed  to  neiLL:  ^00. 

Hbe  U.  N.  mid«  prepBratEoiiB 
for  B  cobinilKeian  ro  ^  to  I'&les- 
hj||#  lo  implement  Ihe  Partition 
pJai^  Tbe  coojnJsaCmi  was  com- 
pOBfii^  oT  reprefi?Dttrtl?E«  or  Ito- 
HtLh,  Gzechnalava^LlB^  Dtnuftrli, 
faDnmR  and  ihe  PhllippLiiei- 

M&ao^bllp  tbe  U.S.  plBced  an 
embflnju  oil  all  drma  ab^puivora 
to  PslestlDe  and  Ihe  Near  BasCr 
The  Brillab  Mbed  [b«  U-  N.  Eu 
tenaLEiHle  II9  Palestine  mAndaLe 
(ta  Mfly  Ifi,  and  Let  Ibo  Lndepend- 
enl  Jewlsb  aixl  Arab  arales 
coma  [Dto  jMiwer  iwo  weeRs  later. 
LSrItlah  tn»pa  aiWi  be  mthdrnwD 
by  Aueufii  I,  ie4a, 

Conatlttiflaii  for  jfenuaiHU 
^  The  I^afted  .NaClHLff  OIL  Tta- 
Ceuiber  2  nain&i  tepreEeniatlveB 
dF  AuBirHila.  GhliiH,  l''rance, 
ftte^M,  Erlraln  sad  Ibe  United 
StaEVfl  a  ^orlilnf  CQiamlEtee  lo 
draw  up  a  ae»tt  fQnellluEloD  for 
Jeruaalem,  wbldi,  wMi  iia  wn- 
vlroiw,  19  la  h9come  an  Inl^rna^ 
[■□DeTlEol  Zone  Id  ihe  mJdit  nt 
partMoaed  PuL^E^ne.  The  ivai- 
mtintif  will  worB  at  a  aubatdJ^ry 
a!  the  U,  N,  TmitHBihlp  Cotindl. 


rDdiK-FBhtetu  ADtwnT 

^  Id  ear-iy  Evcesibei-  tb«  Dornln- 
lUD  of  iQdla  iir«B  iBfotaiAdon 
bureac  aanflUJioeiJ  f bat  more  than 
S,i»0,000  telugees  bad  ctOHval  the 
IndlB-PablBian  bord?re  ID  botb 
directiona  bb  tbe  result  of  tb?  ^L- 
vlgloD  of  iitdlB  Into  Lwo  HomlD' 
lena ;  Hln JBafau  and  Pak^BtBn,  It 
nss  tbe  mcffll  etteaslTe  laaaa  ml- 
gralloD  In  blBtorj-  The  two  do- 
mlnlDEffl  w«re  Birlvlni  to  com- 
plete rhfl  evacoatloD  oE  Ihe  re- 
malnlQEhfilf-mlllLoD  noji-MrpBlems 
(nun  Pflltlstan  bj  tbe  middle  of 
Deeember,  aslng  all  avallabfe 
meana  of  IranBintlatLon.  ^Meaa- 
whlle  reliTtilona  between  tbe  two 
dcpmlalDDa  were  aald   to   be  Jid- 

at  adjnsitflenu  A^reecieni  wan 
reai^beit  nfi  the  dLvislucL  of  flnan- 
fial  reEQureea  of  tbe  erd  goyem- 
ineiif  ft  iDdla. 

Cblnn'B  Cwmp^oD  Tlitit 
^  Tbe  Chlneae  Ministry  of  Jna- 
tlce  on  D^ember  8  flnnouDred 
Itat  If  bad  tried  n,454  B<>vfrrn' 
ment  on^elala  dd  charges  it  mr- 
roiiIloD,  ov«rQ  period  of  2|  yesrs. 
Of  these  ofllcliUa  33  perwnt  were 
foaniJ  Kuiiii^  one  beine  eentenced 
to  death  and  32  [o  life  inlfjrisuD- 
ment  Thf  rvst  rpcelvfti  piispn 
£«iteii4:e£  of  varying  dutailoii- 
Tbere  are  abniit  IS«DUI>,OD0  pet- 
aoiii?  oa  OiIdb's  pnbLLc  pat  rolla, 
not  Including  (JuKae  in  tlie  ncoied 
forces  or  anidealB  drawliig  guv- 
ernment  i^jbsldlea.  Tbe  cornip- 
tion  Is  Bald  Id  bave  been  largely 
tb«  recall  of  hl^  prleeQ  and  Low 
salarlert 

Higb  Ff  ^cc«  iu  ChlniL 
#  om^'lalB  of  UNiLliA,  Decem- 
ber ^.  stated  tbaL  Ibe  Clilnese 
gfi^etimrfDj  fHiiert  to  cnrb  a  gov- 
emsiefi-n??  U'fied  u  d  n  op  u  I  jr 
which,  aeeking  to  i?vp  prlcos 
hii!b.  piwenied  UNRttA  veasela 
from  landlog  wl|b  i^  tons  of 
fl^b,  Thia  waj  one  incident  of 
many.  Tbe  A  m  e  r  I  ij  a  n-owned 
Shhti^LaL  Evfnino  Pott  and  Mir- 
curti  Btated,  odltorlAJly,  "For^^D 
couTiirlfA  try  te  help  tC^lns  at 
graal  aacrlflcv  lo  themaetrea 
while  both  tbe  Covernment  and 
ptlTate  Intereala  of  Cblna— often 


a^rwuely  cTok— vtmMcu  tei  frni- 
(mlp  rtash  b^p  or  turn  Lt  ovor  to 
their  own  pocireH,"  The  UTlEBA 
flsiiiiie  pFcJedB,  toielher  with 
DCher  U^REA  ppoflglim*  for 
Cblnah  wen  Ecbetluied  to  end  lb 
Devemba'-  Aboni  *lf)Q,O0O,0OiJ 
woitb  of  U^RRA  racemes  were 
to  he  tumcd  over  to  a  eominlB' 
alon  of  10  Cblnese  aofl  fi  Hor- 
^en  lOemberB  for  dlppcaoL 

Atvmic  BiKriy  l>Dvelnitin^t« 
^  ICariy  December  Iwlh  Colum- 
bia and  Rarvard  UBlvenltld  aji- 
DouQced  (he  Dear  compleUon  of 
new  gLanl  cyclotroas.  1^  Coium- 
blB  Byncbiv-i-yiMotrDn  will  be  lO' 
14  led  at  Irvliigton-on-HiidsoQ. 
H.  y.  It  'teSshs  2.S0£i  loaa.  *irf  ij 
mpable  of  acoeEeralLug  pTOlone  tu 
tbe  ejteni  of  400/)00,mo  electron' 
voUft  The  entlte  msgfier  \e.  33 
feet  long  and  21  feet  tiiph,  Tba 
weight  of  the  Harvard  oj'fLntrva 
la  tnor?  than  TOO  loDa-  It  has  a 
[i5-lncb  magQei. 

Id  Washkngtop  il  ea«  an- 
nounceil  b;  tbt  Atomic  ^ergy 
ritutmlsFoQ  tbat  conatructlon 
had  beeuD  of  "proving  gronnda 
fur  rnuttae  etiKtljuenta  abd  teata 
of  fitoEiEc  we&Dona"  at  Enlvetolc 
Atoll  In  the  MarBbBll  Uiand*. 
Peacefnl  bb  well  na  military  ap- 
pllcatJDi]  of  atomic  enerEy  wUl 
be  studied  there-  Ptof,  John  A. 
WbeeiePt  in  a  lecture,  i-epoited 
the  eilotenoe  at  a  partlcU  wllh 
n  mGBB  QOO  tJmes  that  of  th9 
electron.  He  pictured  mFEOOS, 
paitldea  ^VO  llibes  at  heavy  as 
the  electron,  aa  capable  ot  re- 
Jeanlnci;  eitei'gy  50-percent  greater 
ibnn  that  released  iis  tlie  ordi- 
nary atomle  bomb.  In  certain  re- 
ai^Uons  they  could  releuae  300,- 
0OU,O0O  election  volia  of  ener^, 
the  equivalent  of  30,0011  tons  of 
TNT  per  kllograiD  of  uranium  oc 
ptutoaiam  asai. 

A  How  Coatat 

^  AnewcoineiBeenlnUieSaDlh- 
em  Hemisphere  In  early  l^erem- 
ber  wHB  alibied  by  U.S.  aBttvo- 
omen?  ai  Fort  Davln,  Tesaa^  00 
December  14.  The  coinet  ]y  de- 
Bfrlbed  aa  bavlng  a  t^ll  7fl,0y<t(HM 
milea  lont  if  it  Iib  found  to  bs 
octnally  4  new  cometn  It  will  ba 
'  Ibe  fourteenth  dln-overed  In  1047. 
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To  Watch  Means: 
A  Watchtower  is 


To  be  awoke,  attentive,  expectant; 
\o  keep  vigil,  to  keep  in  sight. 

a  tower  in  which  a  sentinel  is  placed. 


In  oilmen  trmfif^  the  watchman  from  his  vantage  point  in  the  tower  high  on  the 
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of  impending  danger. 
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ness ahortly  to  appear  on  earth's  aeene. 

This  magadne  of  16  pages,  published  twice  a 
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tian  iiiatnactioti,  dir?eting  the  reader  alwajs  to  the 

Bible-  Its  large  piiint, .  escellent  hterary  style  and  questions  on  e&ch  pai^a^Tfiph 
make  The  Waiclit<itt-er  idea!  for  famUy  and  group  study.  In  the  midst  of  worid 
darkn»9  The  Walchtt/wer  fltanda  high  as  a  vigjlfint  sentinel  holding  forth  Qod^s 
kii^dom  BB  man's  only  hops.  A  year's  subscription  may  be  had  for  $1.00.  By 
flubaeribii^  now  you  will  reoeiva  free  eight  instrueliTe  booklets  on  many  Bible 
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AND  FREEDOM  CAME 


NESTLING  at  the  feet  of  the 
mighty  Himalayan  range,  like 
a  child  snuggling  at  its  moth- 
er's knees,  sleeps  the  peaceful 
town  of  Dehra  Dun  at  midnight.  A  mon- 
soon breeze,  cooled  by  Nanda  Devi's 
snows,  sweeps  softly  onto  the  town, 
through  the  scattered  bungalows  of  the 
more  prosperous,  and  penetrating  every 
corner  of  ti\e  congested  baTiaar,  brings 
ing  relief  from  the  warmth  of  the  day 
to  sleeping  forms  in  rooms,  on  verandas, 
or  on  the  public  streets. 

A  cryl.A  shout!  A  roar!  Aroar  that 
gathers  intensity,  awesome  and  terrible! 
A  sleeper  stirs  in  his  sleep,  hears  and 
struggles  for  consciousness,  apprehen- 
sive. The  volume  increases  as  he  gathers 
his  senses  and  identifies  the  all-too- 
frequent  cause  in  liberated  India:  com- 
munal  rioting,  "Allah  ho  akhhar!"  (God 
is  great!)  From  far  away  sounds  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  Moslems.  "Allah  ho 
akhhar!"  "Allah  ho  akhbarT  Nearer  it 
comes  as  throat  after  throat  takes  it  up ; 
the  cry  of  desperate  courage  mingled 
with  blood-chilling  fear,  "Allah  ho  akh- 
barr — for  this  night  Sikhs  and  Hindus 
must  slake  their  thirst  in  Moslem  blood, 

Our  awakened  sleeper,  very  much 
awake,  hurries  to  awaken  others.  The 
town  is  now  awake.  For  this  night  must 
see  peaceful  neighbors  trangfornJed  into 
enemies,  incendiaries,  plunderers,  mur- 
derers -or  m^tTdered.  Death  now  staWts 
from  behind  every  familiar  pillar  and 
post,  and  the  one  whom  you  befriended 
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yesterday  today  thrusts  a  knife  in  your 

chest. 

Freedom  has  come  to  Dehra  Dun ! 

Why  should  India  be  suffering  in  such 
a  way?  Are  communal  hatred  and  fratri- 
cide-to  be  among  the  fruits  of  her  hard- 
fought-for  independence?  Serious  riot- 
ing, although  covering  a  large  area,  has 
been  limited  to  one  or  two  provinces.  It 
is  now  nearing  t>ie  end  of  Oeto"ber  (at 
time  of  writing),  and  no  nation-wide 
rioting  has  taken  place,  although  where 
rioting  has  occurred  it  has  been  terrible. 
But  care  and  alertness  are  needed,  for 
tension  and  suspicion  prevail  Bitterness 
and  hatred  must  give  way  to  allow  what- 
ever tolerance  and  unseli^shness  the  peo- 
ple possess  to  come  to  tJie  fore.  Other- 
wise, independence  is  iost. 

The  cause  of  the  present  trouble  can 
well  be  located  as  coming  from  the  Pun- 
jah,  the  land  of  the.  five  rivers.,  o^ft  <A  ^^ 
,  old  provinces  of  India  that  was.  This 
provmce  has  been  known  as  the  sword- 
arm  of  India,  whence  much  of  her  fight- 
ing force  has  been  reared.  When  India 
was  recently  divided  into  two  Dominions 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
last  August,  the  Punjab's  fate  as  an  eh- 
tity  was  sealed.  She  must  be  split  into 
two;  the  eastern  part  to  be  under  the 
Indian  Union,  and  the  western  part  un- 
der Pakistan. 

But  here  came  the  rub.  It  was  in  this 
^msion  that  one  oi  the  small  hut  very 
important  communities  was  affected 
very  much.  This  was  the  Sikh  community 


■which  historically  liaa  predomiQate<l  as  a 
mRTtisA  race.  Frif.tion  was  certain  to  tol- 
low,  for  they  found  themselves  territori- 
ally divided,  and  their  property  in  dif- 
ferent Dominions :  part  in  Pakistan  un- 
der MofilGra  dominion^  and  part  in  tli*» 
Indian  Union,  wliitjli  waa  practically  un- 
der Hindu  control,  EGligionsly  the  Sikhs 
are  an  offshoot  of  the  Hindus,  and  polit- 
ically they  are  far  more  disposed  to  the 
Union,  for  had  they  jiift  ci]read>'  tiiTown  ia 
their  lot  with  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress as  opposed  to  the  Moslem  League? 

With  the  division  of  India,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Punjab,  two  of  this  prov- 
ince's very  toig  towns,  Lahore  and  Am- 
ritsnr,  got  separated:  Lahore  goinjij  to 
Pakistan  and  Amritsar  to  the  Indian 
ITnion.  Both  were  largely  inhabited  by 
Sikhs ;  therefore  any  existing  trouble 
would  now  be  accentuated  and  these 
towns  suffer  tiadly.  True  to  expectation, 
this  is  what  has  happened.  Both  have 
sufferftd  in  looting-,  arson,  kidnaping  and 
killing ;  and  large  areaa  now  adenine  a 
wartime,  blitzed  appearance.  The  Sikhs 
and  Hindus  were  the  victima  in  Lahore 
and  near-by  Pakistan  districts,-  while  the 
jifoslems  suffered  in  Amritsar  and  other 
Indian  localities.  This  time,  unlike  other 
previous  occasions,  there  were  no  Brit- 
ish troops  to  keep  order. 

What  were  the  natural  reactions!  A 
flight  from  dangers  to  come,  of  the  Hin- 
.dus  and  Sikhs  to  India  and  the  Moslems 
to  Pafeiatan.  But  wait!  As  the  refuj^ees 
fl^  so  the  terrihlf^  aficounts  of  those 
demonized  killings  were  passed  on.  Re- 
prisals followed  in  the  wake  of  the  ref- 
ugees. Pocket  couftnunities,  Moslems  in 
India  and  Hindus  and  tJikhs  in  Pakistan, 
now  insecure  in  their  minority  positions, 
heard  of  these  things  and  feared  the 
threatening  hand  of  .vengeance.  Those 
who  could  do  so  took  to  flight,  many  be- 
ing killed  as  they  fled;  oih^cs  reinained 
to  await  their  fate- 

The  WnRlftm  League  for  years  past 
has  contended  that  in  India  there  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  nations.  But 
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Congress  favors  the  other  viewpoint, 
Dameljt  that  at  heart  aU  are  of  one  na- 
tionality,  Indian,  and  the  only  difference 
that  exists  beiug  more  or  less  religious. 
The  consequence  today  is  that  India 
urges  the  Moslems  to  remain  and  not 
migrate  to  Pakistan,  to  stay  and  become 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Indian  Union.  Pro- 
tection has  been  assured  to  those  re- 
maining, but  actually  in  the  face  of  all 
that  has  happened,  this  assuramy^  giv^s 
little  or  no  confidence  to  those  concerned. 
Practical  fears  of  reprisals  have  urged 
those  in  the  smaU  pockets  to  flee  Fur 
safety.  And  so  there  has  been  an  unproc- 
edentpd  two-way  trafSc  of  caravans  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees 
between  the  two  dominions.  One  corre- 
spondent described  one  such  as  being 
72  mil&s  in  length.  Tim  recent  report  at' 
a  convoy  of  refugees  to  the  number  of 
400,000  surely  constitutes  a  record. 

In  a  press  account  on  October  21,  tlie 
minister  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  ia 
reported  as  showing  that  in  Panjab  and 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  some 
4,700,01.10  have  been  evacuated  and  that 
there  remained  yet  about  4,200,000  who 
were  awaiting  pvacnaCion.  He  went  on  Co 
reft^r  to  these  as'  '^souls  uprooted  from 
their  ancestral  homes  and  carrying  with 
them  nightmare  meinories  of  their  suf- 
ferings". Here,  then,  we  eontart  the  irri- 
tating cause  of  thetie  terrible  crimes.  In 
what  way?  Reprisals! 

Keprisalal  This  tells  its  own  story.  As 
soon  as  these  convoys  reached  their  re- 
spective countries,  deprived  of  perhaps 
all  their  possessions,  the  individuals 
gave  expression  to  their  ''nightmare 
memory".  Accounts  of  the  sufferings 
spread.  Many,  stilt  smarting  undftr  such 
sufferings,  seek  for  vengeance;  or,  hav- 
ing lost  their  lands  and  homes,  look 
around  for  members  of  the  community 
which  attacked  them  in  order  that  they 
might  "right  their  -wrong*'  and  grab  their 
land.  Others  with  a  misguided  sense  of 
righteousness,  although  not  refugees, 
join  them.  Still  more,  seeing  the  chance 
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of  loot  and  ill-gotten  gain,  are  keen  to 
assist  as  jackals  aceonipany  the  tiger  to 
the  kill.  AVithout  doubt  both  sides  have 
been  guilty  of  these  vile  and  wicked 
atrocities,  instif^ated,  perhaps,  by  a  conj- 
parative  few  who  have  inflamed  their 
millions  of  compatriots  into  this  terrible 
madness  of  retaliation.  Are  all  these  re- 
I^risals  indulged  in  '''just  by  chance"  or  is 
there  an  organization  behind  the  whole 
activity?  The  general  pattern  and  shape 
of  the  rioting  as  a  whole  snggost  that 
in  most  cases  they  are  organized. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  which 
side  is  the  more  guilty,  it  appears  that 
blame  must  be  equally  borne.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  this  article  is 
written,  and  whieh  should  be  remem- 
bered as  it  is  read.  If  one  particular 
community  is  mentioned  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  merely  because  the  informa- 
tion gained  happens  to  be  from  sources 
on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border, 

LooU  Arson,  Kidnaping  and  Murder 

Keturning  now  to  Dehra  Dun,  then^ 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  with  the  influx 
of  refugees  from  Pakistan  trouble  would 
foUow;  and  it  did  It  was  swift  and  dead- 
ly. Within  four  days,  some  11,900  bodies 
filled  the  hospital  morgues,  practically 
all  being  Moslem.  Many  others  must 
have  died.  One  eyewitness  contacted  by 
the  writer  tells  of  a  Moslem  fanuly  that 
he  had  aided^  the  husband  of  which  had 
been  killed,  and  the  wife  had  had  her 
hands  out  off  and  the  children's  limbs 
twisted  and  broken  at  the  joints.  Power* 
less  to  help  hor  suffering  children^  she 
sat  propped  up  watching  them  writhing 
ill  pain  before  death  overtook  her 

Looting  was  thorough.  Orders  had 
been  given  that  looters  should  be  shot. 
"Shoot  to  Idlir  But  police  and  troops 
stood  by  while  looters  streamed  into 
houses  and  shops  and  carried  off  all 
kinds  of  articles.  The  jackals  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Tiger  Vengeance  as  she 
prowled  through  the  town.  All  day  long 
this  human  stream  flowed.  In  other  parts 
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worse  took  place.  Occasionally  blank 
rounds  were  fired  by  the  military,  but 
the  looters  just  halted,  made  sure  that 
the  rounds  wtrt  blank,  grinned  at  each 
other  and  at  the  spectators,  and  then 
continued  with  their  work  It  was  easy 
going  for  them.  The  morning  came,  but 
not  respite  for  the  Moslems  and  their 
property.  Nol  The  stream  still  flowed 
Suddenly  five  or  six  shots  rang  out  The 
stream  stopped,  halted  indecisively,  and 
those  watching  waited  for  the  now  fa- 
miliar "Back  to  the  looting  movement", 
when  hallo!  The  stream  built  up  into  a 
craven  flood  of  cowards  running  pell- 
mell  for  home.  What  had  hapjjenedt 
Live  shots  had  been  used  by  a  military 
contingent  led  by  a  British  officer.  One 
or  two  were  killed,  and  this  put  an  end 
to  the  looting  on  that  occasion. 

At  nighttime  improvised  guards  were 
formed  for  the  protection  of  household- 
era.  Night  after  night  people  were  kept 
awake  as  those  guardians  called  out  in- 
cessantly with  the  definite  object  of  keep- 
ing people  from  sleeping  lest  they  be 
taken  unawares  by  gangs  of  looters.  The 
calls  of  one  to  another  every  few  seconds^ 
the  occasional  ''8%ih  darwaza  hund  haro" 
("Close  all  doors")  and  an  occasional 
"Allah  ho  akhhar"  resounded  throughout 
the  night  and  early  morning,  enhancing 
that  eerie  acuteness  of  danger  abroad  in 
the  dark.  Those  guards  must  have  slept 
during  the  day;  for  there  was  little  work 
done,  and  a  continual  eurfew  of  nearly 
three  days  was  in  operation  in  the  city. 

With  curfew  lifted,  Moslems  who  had 
lain  isolated  from  their  community  and 
who  still  lived  would  venture  to  reach 
some  Moslem  locality  for  greater  safety. 
The  writer  saw  one  such  poignant  figure 
furtively  cross  the  town's  maidan  and 
later  heard  from  friends  that  round 
about  that  time  two  Sikhs  had  dis- 
mounted from  cycles  behind  a  Moslem, 
probably  this  selfsame  inoffensive  man, 
and  split  his  belly  with  knives  in  full 
view  of  the  public  and  then  nonchalantly 
and   unchallenged   proceeded   on   their 


WQj;.  Had  these  Sikhs  learned  of  or  seen 
similar  things  done  to  their  own  com- 
munity in  Pakistan,  one  wonders. 

Thus  it  went  on-  RefugeeSj  coming  in 
their  thousands,  spread  inflammation  to 
other  towns,  caused  tension,  then  re- 
prisals in  wholesale  murder,  and  some 
would  settle  down,  and  others  would  pass 
on.  Shops  and  houses  were  looted  or 
burnt  Women  were  kidnaped.  Whole 
villagfts  around  Dehra  Dun  were  fired 
and  destroyed.  But  still  more  refugees 
flocked  into  the  town  itself,  and  the  quiet 
of  a  few  days  following  the  first  out- 
burst was  again  disturbed  hy  the  new- 
comers thirfeting  for  revenge  or  looking 
for  homes.  The  poekets  of  Moslems  be- 
came smaller-  As  tliey  were  killed  or 
after  they  had  fled,  refugees  would  take 
over  their  houses  if  they  uuuld.  Many 
Moslems  were  transferred  to  camps  for 
protection — refugees  fleeing  from  ref- 
ugees. Press  accounts  state  that  the  mili- 
tary have  now  laid  land  mines  outside 
the  houses  of  evacuees  in  Dehra  Dun  and 
adjacent  Mussoorie  to  safeguard  this 
property  from  wrongful  acquisition  hy 
the  refugees. 

What  about  other  towns,  and  how  did 
they  far©?  Let  us  take  one  quite  near, 
In<Uft'B  capital,  Delhi,  less  than  150  miles 
to  the  south,  Delhi!  AVhat  about  this 
world-renowned  city,  was  her  name  also 
besmirched   by   this  murderous    fratri- 
cide 1   It  was.  Her  feet  had  splashed 
through  blood,  in  this  mad  trail  of  mur- 
der, arson  and  loot.  It  was  the  same 
thing  over  again,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale-  What  heart-rending  stories  have 
been    told    by    inapartial    eyewitnesses  I 
Such  accounts  show  how  ruthless  and 
exacting  were  the  killing  and  arson  and 
how  useless  were  the  partial  pohfte  and 
military  who  either  aided  or  ignored  the 
crimes  they  were  sworn  to  prevent. 

Traveling  by  Rail 

"What  amazing  conditions  prevailed  on 
the  railways !  Military  guards  were  on 
all  trains  in  the  rioting  areas.  Notices 


appeared  warning  the  passengers  that 
knives  and  arms  were  not  allowed  to  be 
carried.  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs  were  among 
those  excepted.  Sikhs  were  allowed  fcir- 
pans  because  of  their  religious  signifi- 
cance, but  these  must  not  be  more  than 
nine  inches  long.  Hastily,  before  reach- 
ing  Delhi  one  or  two  w^outd  stick  their 
Jcirpa-ns  into  their  pante,  to  avoid  detec- 
tion that  theirs  were  more  than  nine 
inches  in  length-  It  always  eccmed  so  un- 
just that  they  should  be  allowed  knives, 
while  their  opponents  should  be  denied 
any  dpfense  whatsoever.  Any  Moslem 
traveling  through  these  parts  would 
have  been  killed  as  soon  as  spotted. 

Few  bothered  to  buy  tickets,  for  these 
were  refugee  trains.  No  tickets  were 
issued  to  Delhi,  but  if  you  booked  to  a 
station  20  miles  from  Delhi  and  re- 
mained on  the  train,  yon  got  to  Delhi 
just  the  same. 

On  Delhi  statioHj  where  two  or  three 
weeks  previously  many  had  been  killedj 
refugees  were  everj-^here,  sprawling 
out,  just  waiting  for  a  train  to  take  theni 
somewhere  where  it  was  safe.  Harrow- 
ing were  the  tales  these  had  to  tell  of 
how  they  were  deprived  of  everything 
before  leaving  Pakistan- 
One  passenger  recounts  his  experi- 
ences of  traveling  through  Pakistan  to 
India.  He  tells  of  a  small  carriage,  made 
to  hold  six,  and  into  which  forty  persons 
were  crowded.  Of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren with  tlicir  luggage,  and  even  of 
goats  traveling  on  the  roof  of  the  train. 
The  search  for  Moslems  in  every  car- 
riage by  armed  men  at  Amritsar.  The 
story  of  a  man  who  sat  through  it  alh 
and  finally  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Moslem,  to  a  friendly  Christian;  had 
it  been  known  before  he  would  have  been 
killed. 

Trains  were  running  between  Delhi 
and  Bombay^  but  there  was  no  connec- 
tion with  Lahore.  Let  us  board  the  Bom- 
bay train  and  listen  to  the  accounts  of  a 
man  who  was  in  Lahore  when  the  rioting 
took  place,  He  is  young,  som**what  slim- 
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ly  tnilt,  dressed  in  an  old  khaki  shirt  a:nd 
pants,  with  canvas  shoes-  Beyond  this  he 
possesses  nothing-  As  he  stands  outside 
the  carriage  his  nervous  anxiety  reveals 
itself;  one  or  two  passers-hy  look  at  him^ 
hesitate,  and  then  pass  on.  "What  has  he 
done?  Nothing;  it  is  just  that  he  looks 
like  a  Moslem,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  Sikli  had  traveled  with  him  when  com-^ 
ing  out 'front' Pakistan  he  would  have 
been  killed.  His  nervousness  is  due  to 
an  experience  the  night  before.  Foolish- 
ly he  had  ventured  outside  Delhi  station. 
At  once  he  had  been  grabbed  by  a  group 
of  six,  who  were  sure  he  was  a  Mosleni- 
They  decided  to  kill  him;  a  policeman 
0,K/d  the  idea.  With,  one  knife  pointing 
at  his  back  and  another  at  his  belly,  they 
took  him  down  a  lane.  His  remonstra- 
tions  that  he  was  Christian  had  some 
effect,  and  they  decided  to_  find  out, 
"\Vhen  they  saw  he  was  uneircumcised 
they  let  him  go.  All  Moslems  are  cir- 
cumcised. 

Just  listen  to  the  texrible  aceoants  he 
gives  as  he  recalls  all  he  has  seen.  Now 
he  is  telling  of  the  few  days  when  he  was 
temporarily  employed  as  a  locomotive 
fireman;  of  the  time  when  his  train  was 
stopped,  and  while  he  and  the  driver  were 
pinned  down,  a  wholesale  butchering  of 
men,  women  and  children  took  place-  Lis- 
ten to  the  accounts  of  the  trxickloads  of 
mutilated  bodies  of  women  and  men,  and 
of  children,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  who  had 
been  slaughtered  in  Lahore  by  the  Mos- 
lems, of  his  mention  of  women  with 
breasts  sliced  oif- 

Should  one  train  carrying  Hindus 
meet  or  pass  another  train  carrying 
Moslems,  both  refugee  trains,  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  passengers  and  guards  of 
both-  The  authorities  in  Pakistan  threat- 
ened to  stop  refugee  trains  from  India, 
as  the  accounts  of  the  bestial  attacks 
upon  the  refugees  inflamed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pakistan  who  heard  about  them 
to  such  a  pitch  that  automatically  re- 
prisals  would  follow.   The   reading    of 
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press  clippings  will   confirm  the  fore- 
going. Notice  these  newspaper  extracts, 

given  by  an  eyewitness : 

I  have  seem  them  all  .  .  .  lying  in  the  most 
ghastly  positions,  soaked  in  blood,  their  heads 
cracked,  tlioir  stoinacha  ripped  up— men,  wom^ 
en  and  children  of  all  ages  from  babes  in  arms 
to  boya  and  girla  of  sis,  seven,  eigtit  .  .  .  Oa 
Sunday  one  train  was  carrying  refugees  from 
West  Punjab  .  .  .  the  people  in, it  were  shot, 
killed  and  wounded  ,  ,  <  Judging  from  those 
who  escaped  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  round  a  thousand  was  the  casualty 
figure  .  .  -  Later  on  Monday,  another  refugee 
train  arrived  at  Amritsar  from  East  Punjab 
and,  in  retaliation,  this  train  was  stopped*  the 
refugees  attacked  and  butchered.  Again  the 
guards  on  the  train  could  do  but  little  and  an 
English  commissioned  officer  [perhapa  the 
British  officer  referred  to  above]  and  geveral 
Indians  paid  with  their  lives.  The  fury  of 
the  inurdercrs'made  no  distinction.  I  saw  this 
train  myself  this  jnoming.  The  stench  was 
like  the  stench  of  Belsen^  the  brutality  is 
'woTsel.ViantAvs.toith^Naaia.  .  ,  .  CompaTltiient 
after  compartment  were  filled  with  the  dead. 
.  .  .  It  is  just  bloody  murder.  ,  -  -  When  and 
how  will  this  nightmare  stop?  No  one  knows 
over  here-  Only 'the  law  of  the  jungle  and 
brute  force  prevails.  It  would  be  different  if 
this  were  a  civil  war  or  any  kind  of  war.  Then 
at  least  both  sides  would  be  armed.  But  this 
is  no  war  of  any  sort.  This  is  |ust  plain 
butchery  of  innocent,  poor,  bumble  people  to 
satisfy  the  blood  lust  of  the  armed. 

To  What  Wm  This  lead? 

In  the  various  parts  of  Bast  Punjab 
and  in  the  United  Provinces^  refugees 
and  others  say  it  will  lead  to  war,  one 
such  stating  that  the  idea  was  current 
that  Russia  would  side  with  India  and 
America  with  Pakistan,  Will  all  this  letid 
to  war?  Will  it!  The  leaders  say  pub- 
licly that  war  is  innpossible,  but  nonethe- 
less they  know  the  dangerous  drift  into 
which  these  things  can  merge;  they  are 
making  all  efforts  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
of  such  magnitude. 

With  praiseworfby  candor,  the  leader 


o£  the  Sikhs  acknowledged  the  part 
played  hy  their  community  in  this  brutal 
killing,  a  candor  that  other  leaders 
should  emulate.  Among  other  things, 
this  leader,  Master  Tara  Singh,  with  his, 
colleague  Udham  Singh  Nagoke,  in  a 
press  publication  dated  September  24, 
1947,  sayy: 

Sikhs  and  Hindus  have  been  guilty  oi  the 
most  shameful  attacks  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  coTtimunal  warfare  which  is  still 
continuing,  .  .  ,  Human  nature  shudders  to 
thjjii  of  these  atrocities  and  we  do  not  like  to 
repeat  these  and  thus  give  a  shock  to  the 
world  ...  It  appears  that  most  of  the  Mos- 
lems, Sikha  and  Hindus  have  gone  mad.  ,  .  , 
We  know  Sikhs  stooped  to  low  depths  only  in 
retaliation  for  what  was  done  by  the  Moslems. 

India  in  her  fight  for  freedom  inflamed 
the  masses,  and  let  loose  a  flood  of  de- 
structive outlook.  One  cannot  agitate  hu- 
man waters  to  the  extent  of  breaking  the 
dam  of  aTithority  and  restraint,  even  if 
of  foreign  dominion,  and  then,  when  the 
dam  is  destroyed  or  removed,  suddenly 
command  the  waters  to  stop.  In  their 
mad,  headlong  rush  these  waters  gather 
destructive  momentum,  and  can  be  di- 
verted by  another  power  for  further  de- 
structive work  against  the  very  ones  who 
let  them  loose.  It  is  easy  to  destroy,  but 
very  hard  to  construct.  Many  were  the 
warnings  given  to  Indians  before  inde- 
peiideneo,  but  so  keen^ — and  naturally  so 
— ^were  they  to  break  the  yoke  of  for- 
eign rule  that  they  preferred  the  possi- 
bility of  civil  war  to  the  continuance  of 
British  rule. 

Perhaps  this  mad  killing  might  have 
been  averted  had  the  original  date  of 
June  1948,  reserved  for  India's  inde- 
pendence, been  kept;  and  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  minorities  have  taken  place 
under  the  strong  British  military  and 
police  power,  which  could  have  gruaran- 
teed  the  transfer  with  safety.  But,  in 
any  case,  Indian  leaders  do  not  favor  the 
removal  of  minorities,  as  it  enhances  the 
two-nation  argument,  and  the  Indian  Un- 
ion  will    work    for    a   united    country 


again.  Pakistan  and  the  Moslem  League 
are  dead  set  against  such  union,  however- 
Little  pinpricks  and  dickering  for 
stronger  positions  go  on-  In  the  Kathia- 
"war  States,  there  is  a  small  state, 
Junagadh,  which  has  Moslem  rulers  with 
a  large  Hindu  population,  that  has  gone 
over  to  Pakistan.  The  ruler  of  a  neigh- 
boring state  says  this  is  a  Moslem  plan 
to  extend  her  dominion  by  a  contemplat- 
ed pineer  movement;  so  the  Hindu  raj 
rattles  its  saber.  Boycotting  on  one  side 
with  an  influx  of  Moslems  on  the  other 
side  have  taken  place. 

As  this  article  is  being  typed^  the 
newspapers  are  anxious  over  the  inva- 
sion of  the  independent  state  of  Kash- 
mir by  Afridi  Moslem  tribes,  and  that 
Delhi  has  rushed  troops  by  air  in  her 
defense,  since  the  maharaja  immediately 
acceded  to  the  Indian  Dominion  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  invasion.  Just  beyond  lies 
Russia,  that  enigma  in  world  politics 
today.  Will  either  Pakistan  or  India  ap- 
peal to  her  for  aid?  If  so,  and  if  she  re- 
sponds, then  the  tinder  is  struck  for  a 
third  world  war,  and  unhappy  India 
must  become  the  battlefield  of  the  world. 

Anxiously  the  people  watch  over  their 
new-born  freedom,  fearful  of  all  the  ter- 
rible portents  around.  Wljicb  of  these, 
they  wonder,  if  any,  will  eventually 
snatch  their  freedom  from  them;  and 
what  must  be  done  to  safeguard  their 
best  interests?  Blinded  by  demonism, 
religion,  and  by  its  author  who  ''hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  beheve 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Christ  ,  .  .  should  shine  unto  them", 
these  stumble  on  in  darkness  and  in  a 
hope  that  is  vain.  For  all  nations  now  be- 
long to  JehovalfK  appointed  King, 
Christ  Jesus^  and  His  purpose  is  not  to 
establish  human  governments  behind 
national  barriers,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  destroy  all  such  nations  ''like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel"  and  in  their  stead  give  man- 
kind their  first  government  of  real  free- 
dom. The  Theocracy. — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  India. 
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1  the    tip    of 

ray  tongue!"  the 
distraught  one  helplessly  laments  as  he 
raelcs  his  brain  to  make  memory  click 
into  action.  The  brow  is  furrowed,  the 
ehin  and  lips  are  fingered,  the  fore- 
head is  gently  rubbed,  all  to  coax  and 
wheedle  memory  to  come  to  the  rescue 
and  flick  the  elusive  words  off  the 
tongue's  tip.  But  the  M^ords  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  his  brain  are  as  slippery  to 
his  nientai  fingertips  as  frightened  fish 
in  a  bowl.  He  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
intangible  inemory.  The  more  he  tries  to 
diive  it  into  aetion^  the  xQore  like  a  \)alky 
mule  it  becomes.  How  the  elephant,  with 
its  proverbial  memory,  would  laugh  at 
him!  Frustrated,  he  gives  up  the  quest,, 
relaxes,  waits.  Then,  like  an  uncoiling 
spring  the  wanted  words  bound  into  the 
mind  unbidden!  Talk  about  artistic  tem- 
perament I 

Memory  may  sometimes  be  your  prob* 
lem  child,  but  are  you  aware  of  that 
child's  staggering  problem?  Into  its  do- 
main of  the  brain  the  five  senses  tire- 
lessly pour  their  flood  of  messages,  each 
one  of  which  makes  an  impression  there 
that  is  almost  beyond  erasure.  Daily, 
hourly,  minutely,  the  sensory  nerves  race 

their  messages  into  the 

brain  in  countless  num-. 

bers    to    add    to    the 

^      V      \       many    billions    of   im- 

'{Tj^/^   A     pressj^ons  already 


L^r^\Ju  there.  Tl 
(  ->.  ^^  i^in.  witl 
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The  newcomers 
with    the    old   to 

with  a  perma- 
nence that  baffles  our 
compreWnsion.  This 
retentiveness  of  the 
mind  is  another  mar- 


vel of  Jehovah 
Gad's  creature 
man.  And  still 
another  is  the  marvel  of  memory,  that  it 
is  able  to  pick  out  of  these  billions  of 
impressions  the  one  you  wish  to  remem- 
ber at  a  given  time. 

Memory's  amazingpowertodraw  from 
the  voluminous  mental  files  is  demon- 
strated at  the  time  of  death.  Persons  ap- 
parently dead  from  drowning  but  later 
revived  tell  of  their  entire  life's  passing 
before  them  in  rapid  review,  many  events 
long  forgotten  flashing  in  full  detail.  The 
inemory  propels  them  through  the  mind 
in  a  ^ast-mmute  rush,  working  as  never 
before,  as  though  to  unburden  itself,  to 
disgorge  all  its  contents.  Memory  has 
amaamg  ability,  whether  the  thoughts 
be  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  in  the 
farthermost  recesses  of  the  brain.  But 
how  does  yours  serve  von— tempera- 
mentally, balkily,  distractinsly,  elusive- 
ly,  vaguely,  or  reliably  and  faithfully? 

Keep  the  Five  Senses  Alert 

First,  the  information  must  get  into 
the  mind  before  it  can  he  rt^ia^taW^d. 
The  stronger  the  impression  it  makes 
there,  the  easier  its  recall  by  the  mem- 
ory. Impressions  come  to  the  brain  from 
the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  touching, 
tasting  and  smelling.  If  the  impressions 
are  to  be  strong  the  senses  must  be  alert, 
active,  responsive  to  stimulus.  Blank 
stares  are  characteristic  of  eyes  that  see 
not.  Ears  that  hear  not  may  be  con- 
scious of  droning  sound  without  aware- 
ness of  the  sound's  identity  or  meaning. 
Likewise  many  tastes  and  smells  and 
bodily  coTitaets  XhnX  come  to  mouth  and 
nose  and  skin  never  register  consciously 
on  the  brain,  Repeated  ignoring  of  these 
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impulses  eanses  their  voice  to  grow 
weaker^  dullaess  sets  in  and  keenness  of 
the  senses  obfcs.  Most  persons  remember 
best  what  liey  take  in  through  the  eyes, 
though  some  are  more  ear-minded  than 
eye-minded,  gaining  a  stronger  impres- 
sion from  what  they  receive  through  the 
ears,  The^  three  other  senses  make  lesser 
impressions,  but  all  five  should  eollabo- 
rate  to  make  as  complete  and  full  a  men- 
tfij  picture  of  a  thing-  as  possible. 

"That  reminds  m^/'  How  many  times 
have  we  said  this  when  we  note  a  new 
fact  and  it  associates  itself  with  similar 
facts  already  in  the  mindt  It  shows  the 
value  of  associating  new  information 
with  the  old,  so  that  when  the  old  is  eas- 
ily remembered  the  new  also  comes  to 
mind.  As  an  experiment,  think  of  some 
word  or  phrase  or  idea,  and  then  let  the 
other  thoughts  it  brings  to  mind  flow 
lite  a  stream.  Certain  words  unlock  tost 
memories,  they  undam  a  flood  of  associa- 
tions, thoughts  tumble  out,  each  addi- 
tional one  bringing  still  more  associated 
ones  with  it. 

That  memory  does  tend  to  function  in 
a  chain  reaction,  one  thought  touching 
off  another  associated  one,  is  proved  in 
the  case  of  committing  material  to  mem- 
ory. If,  as  you  sail  glibly  along  in  the 
recitation,  you  suddenly  forget  a  word 
OT  phrase,  all  that  remains  takes  flight 
and  defies  capture.  Seldom  can  you  skip 
a  portion  and  catch  up  the  material  at 
a  point  farther  along.  The  loss  of  a  link 
or  two  breaks  the  chflin^  and  the  for- 
gotten links  must  be  forged  in  to  mend 
the  gap  before  the  mind  will  travel  oil  to 
the  succeeding  words  and  phrases.  They 
have  been  learned  in  a  certain  order^  set 
up  in  that  association  together,  and  in 
that  order  of  association  they  must  come, 
if  come  at  all.  All  of  which  argues  that, 
sinGG  the  memory  does  naturally  func- 
tion efficiently  through  association  of  in- 
formation, we  do  well  to  deliberately 
weld  new  information  that  wewish  to 
remember  into  strong  association  with 
old  aiad  readily  remembered  facts  in  the 
mind. 
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Milking  Logical  and  Visual  Associ^ions 

Logical  associations  may  be  made  of 
like    things,    of    contrasting    things,    of 
things  having  a  certain  time  in  common 
or  following  one  another  chronologically, 
or  having  contiguity  in  space.  Many  re- 
lationships can  be  detected  that  will  as- 
sociate new  points  with  one  another  and 
with  older  points  already  learned.  Re- 
membering by  visual  association  i&  spe- 
cially to  he  noted.  Do  you  recall  that  this 
article  stated  that  most  persons  are  eye- 
minded,  that  is,  more  impressed  with 
what  they  can  see  or  visualize  1  Hence  the 
high  value  to  be  placed  upon  visualiza- 
tion. To  help  readers  get  clear  mental 
pictures  writers  use  descriptive,  picture- 
forming  language,  rich  in  rhetorical  de- 
vices. Speakers  do  ulsu,  but  they  have 
the   added   advantage   of  being  able   to 
make  explanatory  and  emphatic  gestures 
that  speak  loudly  to  the  hearer's  eyes. 
Both  writer  and  speaker  focus  the  men- 
tal  picture  to  a  sharp  clarity  by  giving 
illustrations  and  analogies.  Thereby  one 
can   visualize   and   remember   abstract 
ideas   and   principles,   a  much   harder 
thing    to    do    than    visualizing    events. 
Hence,  to  aid  your  memory  of  things 
conjure  up  mental  pictures  that  asso- 
ciate with  the  event  or  idea  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Christ  Jesus  used  visual  association 
extensively.  He  was  always  presenting 
parables  to  illustrate  truths,  that  they 
might  be  both  clear  and  impressive  to 
His  hearers.  When  He  wanted  His  foU- 
lowers  to  know  how  different  persons 
would  receive  the  truth^  He  did  not  just 
say  so  in  abstract  words:  it  was  vividly 
visualized  in  the  parable  of  the  BOwer, 
whose  seed  (like  truth)  fell  on  different 
types  of  ground  and  grew  or  perished, 
depending  on  the  soil.  Again,  He  did  not 
merely  aay  that  those  who  accepted  Him 
would  live  and  those  who  did  not  would 
die,  but  He  save  His  followers  a  visual 
association  to  which  to  tie  these  abstract 
truths:  those  who  hear  and  believe  build 
their  house  on  solid  rock  and  beating 
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storms  cannot  topple  it  over,  bnt  those 

who  reject  Him  huild  on  sand  and  when 
the  rain  rattles  against  it  in  torrents  and 
swirling  floods  lick,  at  its  foundations 
and  screeching  winds  bulTet  it,  great  is 
its  falL— Matthew  7: 24^27;  13:l-8,18:-23. 
The  followers  of  Christ  Jesus  that 
were  later  used  to  write  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures followed  His  lead  in  this  style  that 
employed  visual  association.  When  the 
apostle  Peter  wanted  to  imbed  in  his 
readers^  minds  the  reproaehfulness  of 
those  who  first  accept  the  clean  truth  and 
then  reject  it  to  return  to  their  demon  re- 
ligions,  he  caustically  compared  it  to  a 
dog's  filthy  habit  of  returning  to  its  vomit 
and  to  the  washed  sow  that  returns  to  its 
muddy  wallow.  These  scenes  can  be  made 
so  vivid  in  the  mind  that  not  only  can  we 
see  them  hut  the  four  other  senses  can 
often  be  made  to  react  to  them,  imagin- 
ing tbat  we  can  hear,  smell,  touch  or 
tai^te  things  related  to  the  scenes.  Thus 
the  five  senses  come  into  play,  and  each 
contributes  to  the  impression,  and  the 
impression  is  remembered,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  the  abstract  truth  it  il- 
lustrates is  associated  with  it  and  flashes 
forcefully  to  mind, 

Repetition'%  Role  in  Remembering 

Jehovah  (xod's  Word,  the  Bible,  stress- 
es another  vital  requirement  in  memory 
training,  namely,  repetition.  The  in- 
spired writers  of  the  Christian  Greek 
Scriptures  were  alert  to  the  need  of  rep- 
etition to  piake  the  truths  they  preached 
stick  safely  in  mind:  "To  repeat  what  I 
have  already  written  does  not  weary  me, 
and  is  the  safe  course  for  you."  (Philip- 
piang  3;  1,  The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament)  Words  of  instruction  spoken 
beforehand  must  be  reviewed  and  re- 
peated to  revive  and  refresh  the  mem- 
ory: "This  is  the  second  letter  which  I 
have  now  written  to  you,  beloved.  In 
both  I  seek  to  revive  in  your  sincere 
minds  certaiii  memories,  so  that  you  may 
recall  the  words  spoken  beforehand/' 
Also,  "You  are  filled  with  knowledge. 
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.  .  .  Still,  by  way  of  refreshing  your 
memory^  I  have  written  to  you/'  (2  Peter 
3 : 1,  2,  Weymouth;  Romans  15 :  14, 15^ 
Moffatt)  The  imperfect  human  creature 
is  so  prone  to  forget ;  to  he,  as  it  were,  a 
'leaky  vessel'  needing  refilling  from  time 
to  time.  Hence,  things  previously  studied 
must  be  reviewed,  lest  they  slip  beyond 
memory's  grasp:  '^We  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  wbieh 
we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  slip" ;  or,  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  **run  out  as  leaking  ves- 
sels" (Hebrews  2:1)  In  tbis  respect  Pe- 
ter said :  **I  will  not  be  uef^ligent  to  put 
you  always  in  remembrailce  of  these 
things,  though  ye  know  them/'  "I  think  it 
meet  ,  ,  .  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you 
in  remembrance"  (2  Peter  1:12,13;  see 
also  1  Corinthians  4: 17;  1  Timothy  4: 6; 
2  Timothy  2 :  14 ;  Jude  5)  Yet  repetitinn 
that  is  mechanical,  parrot-like,  mumbled 
without  interest  and  without  understand- 
ing, Christ  Jesus  condemned  as  vain 
repetition.— Matthew  6:7. 

Hence,  in  practicing  repetition  to  aid 
memory,  do  it  with  interest  and  mental 
alertness  and  concentratiun.  Daily  we  re^ 
peaiedly  hear  common  expressions,  and 
gaae  again  and  again  at  commonplace 
household  objects;  yet  if  called  ilpon  to 
do  so  we  probably  could  not  accurately 
repeat  the  expressions  heard  or  describe 
the  objects  often  seen.  Lacking  partic- 
ular interest  in  them,  the  mere  repeti- 
tion  does  not  make  them  stick.  The  mind 
must  concentrate  on  what  is  repeated. 
Moreover,  many  repetitions  at  a  sitting 
are  not  as  valuable  as  a  few  repetitions 
over  a  period  of  time.  Memory  is  exer- 
cised when  time  intervals  separate  the 
practice  periods.  Statistics  show  that 
material  requiring  68  repetitions  in  one 
day  for  mastery  required  only  38  repeti- 
tions when  spread  over  a  three-day  pe- 
riod.  This  discloses  why  last-minute 
cramming  for  tests  or  speeches  is  not 
guoa. 

Finally,  exercise  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory. How  much  can  you  think  of  that 
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happened  last  ^eek!  last  month  last 
year?  Let  the  memory  draw  out  events 
of  childhood.  Pluek  the  long-hidden 
thoughts  from  the  dari  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  the  brain  and  bring  them  once 
more  to  the  light  o£  consciousness-  Let 
memory  beam  back  into  the  dim  past, 
there  to  probe  with  its  shaft  of  light  to 
pick  out,  one  here  and  another  there, 
scattered  thoughts  that  slowly  piece 
themselves  together  fo  fonn  more  com- 
plete pictures-  One  thought  brings  forth 
others,  and  slowly  and  hesitantly  they 
troop  out  of  long  hiding.  It  is  snrprising 
how  much  you  can  recall,  if  you  persist 
for  a  time  in  the  exercise.  Also,  try  to 
reeaJl  as  mueh  as  possible  about  your 
laalwalk,  your  last  conversation,  the  tast 
discourse  you  heard,  the  last  article  you 
read/ Exercise  the  memory  wnen  tne 
mind  is  rested  and  relaxed ;  that  is  when 
it  works  efficiently.  Rememher  that  when 
you  rack  your  brain  for  words  that  hover 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  harder  you 
pursue  tbem,  th^  fagt&r  they  Sy  awaj  ^ 
but  tiiflt  wIujH  you  give  up  ani  relax, 
they  pop  into  mind.  Putting  all  the  fore- 
going into  practice  will  bring  results 
Siat  are  startling. 

Of  passing  interest  is  psychoanalyst 
Sigmufid  Freud's  theory  that  we  forget 
because  we  want  to.  The  tenuous  reason- 
ing is  that  forgetting  often  saves  us  from 
disaster.  A  few  isolated  instances  seem 
sufficient  to  establish  this  theory  of  pxo- 
teetive  forgetting  in  modern  minds  seek- 
ing new  fads  in  thinking,  to  be  different. 
So  i£  you  believe  it,  and  Johnny  forgets 
the  hamburger  when  you  send  him  to  the 
store,  don't  scold;  the  meat  was  probably 
ground  up  cats  and  his  forgetting  pro- 
tected the  entire  family,  according  to 
Freud.  How  strange,  to  laud  forgetting 
as  a  friend  and  frown  on  remembering 
as  an  enemy  1  But  for  protection  from 
vain  philosophy  and  theories  of  fallible 
men,  forget  Freud  and  learn  how  ysJu- 
able  remembering  is  rated  in  Gods 
"Word, 
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Perfect  Memory 

The  Bible  admonishes :  "Eemember 
the  Lord,  [who]  is  ^reat/'  ^'Eemember 
now  thj  Creatoi',"  ^^Bemember  his  mar- 
vellous works."  "Remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  do  them  "' 
"Get  wisdom,  get  understanding:  forget 
It  nnt,'^  (Nehemiah  4:14;  Eccleslat^te8 
12:1;  Psahn  105:5;  Numbers  15:39; 
Proverbs  4 ;  5)  With  death,  memory 
perishes,  despite  the  religious  lies  of 
pagan  philosophers  and  clergymen  to  the 
contrary:  "In  death  there  is  nd  remem- 
brance/' "His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  re- 
tuTneth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  perish/^  The  death  state  is 
called  "the  land  of  forgetfaluess'\ 
(Psalms  6:5;  146:4;  88:12)  But  be- 
cause of  Jehovah  God's  memory^  hope 
for  the  Tighteously  disposed  that  die  is 
sure.  Job  said:  "Hide  me  in  the  grave, 
.  ,  -  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remem- 
ber me!'*  (Job  14: 13)  Gfod's  memory  is 
perfect,  and  at  the  appointed  time  of 
resurrection  He  will  bring  forth  from 
the  grave  all  such  as  faithful  Job,  held 
by  Him  "in  everlasting  remembrancer- 
Yet  with  His  perfect  memory,  Jehovah 
Grod  has  the  power  to  forget  at  will.  He 
forgets  the  name  of  the  wicked  and 
grants  them  no  resnrrection.  He  remem- 
bers the  sin  of  His  people  no  more. 
(Proverbs  10:7;  Jeremiah  31:34)  But 
so-ealled  "protective  forgetting''  does 
not  enable  man  to  forget  horrible 
thoughts.  Did  not  Shakespeare's  bloody 
Macbeth  futilely  plead  with  the  physician 
of  his  mad  wile:  "Canst  thou  not  min- 
ister to  a  mind  diseased,  pluck  from 
memory  a  rooted  sorrow?"  But  Jehovah 
God  can  and  will  make  faithful  men  for- 
get the  evils  of  Satan's  world:  ''Behold, 
I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth; 
and  the  former  [Satan's  wicked  heavens 
and  earth]  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  mind/'  (Isaiah  65:17)  Then, 
in  that  New  World  of  righteousness,  per- 
fect jHaij  Tvith  perfect  memory  wiJi  livB 
forever  and  never  forget  the  good  things 
pertaining  to  Jehovah  God, 
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SPEED  is  the  idol  of  this  modern  age. 
The  world  idolizes  him  who  can  sink 
his  iieav^'  boot  the  farthest  down  on  the 
throttle  and  live  through  to  tell  the 
world  of  the  thrill  he  felt.  Those  coun- 
tries that  lead  the  world  in  the  modern- 
istic touch  demand  not  only  ease  and 
comfort,  but  high  velocity.  Their  infiu- 
enee  penetrates  to  the  ramparts  of  the 
earth. 

We,  two  travelers,  came  from  one  of 
those  countries,  in  fact,  from  the  world's 
foremost  city  of  this  modern  age.  We 
moved  from  beneath  tiie  dark  tunnels  of 
tons  of  massed  cement  and  steel  girders 
to  the  daylight  of  outer  New  York.  Rac- 
ing down  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through 
city  and  hamlet,  through  green  valleys 
and  across  desert  sand,  our  comfortable 
speeding  train  meekly  and  gently  halted 
in  Miami.  Here  where  the  earth  meets 
the  sea,  silver  wings  bore  us  upward  and 
we  wondered  how  long  and  to  what  ex- 
tent our  modernism  could  penetrate  a 
wild,  sparsely  populated  land  like  Brazil, 
Do  they  also  live  in  our  age?  Can  all  go 
so  easily  in  an  untouched  land  of  jungle 
wilderness  f 

From  the  moment  our  passenger  plane 
from  Miami  landed  in  the  humid  interior 
at  Carolina,  Maranhao,  I  knew  that 
traveling  in  Brazil  would  be  eventful,  to 
Hay  the  least.  Instead  of  the  familiar 
modern  gasoline  truck  trolling  out  to  fill 
up  the  plane's  tanks,  a  crew  of  men 
rolled  large  oil  drums  over  to  the  plane 
and  pumped  in  the  gas  by  hand.  Then, 
with  everyone  on  board  again  and  ready 
to  take  off,  and  both  motors  warmed  up 
and  going  full  speed,  the  plane  wouldn't 
budge !  It  had  slipped  o  ff  the  narrow  run- 
way and  sunk  into  the  mud  that  had 
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formed  after  th^  rain  that  day,  and  now 
everyone,  passengers  and  airport  work- 
ers, was  asked  to  lend  a  hand  to  *'pull  'er 
out".  Just  like  pulling  out  the  old  Ford 
flivvers  back  in  the  States,  only  that 
here  was  a  modern,  streamlined  plane 
in  the  same  predicament. 

Only  a  few  more  hours  in  the  air  and 
before  us  spread  out  the  world-famous, 
breath-taking  panorama  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro and  its  bay,  basking  in  golden,  trop- 
ical sunshine.  As  the  plane  circled  down^ 
ward  and  in  for  a  landing,  it  was  easy  to 
make  out  Sugar-Loaf  mountain  off  to 
the  left,  the  modern  city  of  Eio  with 
many  tall  skyscrapers  spread  out  below, 
ISTiteroi  across  the  bay,  and  Coreovado 
peak  off  to  the  right.  The  only  thing  that 
man  had  made  to, compete  with  the  nat- 
ural beauty  to  these  rugged  mountains 
and  cliffs  that  nestled  up  to  and  over- 
shadowed the  water's  edge  was  the  enor- 
mous giant  mounted  on  Corcovado's 
summit,  witH  arms  outspread  to  repre- 
sent Christ  At  night,  as  floodlights  are 
trained  on  this  image^  the  illusion  is 
created  of  a  fluorescent  Christ  riding  in 
on  a  cloud- 

A  quick  landing  on  the  short  runway 
of  the  Santos  Dumont  airport  ended  this 
feast  for  the  eye,  but  by  no  means  did  it 
end  exciting  travel  for  us.  With  no  trou- 
ble getting  through  customs,  we  were  off 
on  a  wild  taxi-ride  through  the  heart  of 
town  to  the  Branch  office  of  the  Watch 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  where 
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our  Rio  friends  awaited  tib.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  were  right  back  in  the  tangling, 
SDaiiing  traffic  of  New  York,  or  Chicago, 
or  Los  Angeles.  I  lost  track  of  counting 
how  many  jay-walkers  we  almost  hit 
The  horn  seemed  more  important  than 
the  brake.  The  way  our  driver  took 
corners  on  two  wheels,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  other  two  were  yet  being  rationed. 
And  don't  ask  about  the  fee  he  charged 
us,  since  he  could  easily  recognize  us  as 
foreigners  and  with  no  ability  to  express 
onrselyes  in  Portuguese. 

Bondes 

That  evening  we  thought  we  would 
travel  by  a  slower^  safer, way,  the  trolley 
car ;  but  we  didn't  labor  under  that  de- 
lasion  very  long.  These  trolleys,  called 
'Toondes''  (and  prononnc^d  "bon-dees" 
which  name  originated  from  the  English 
word  ''bonds"),  are  open,  with  wooden 
benches  and  no  center  aisle,  and  are  en- 
tered by  monnting  narrow  running 
boards  upon  which  also  the  surplus  pas- 
sengers can  stand  en  route.  Being  nearly 
always  driven  like  mad,  they  rock  peril- 
ously from  side  to  side  as  they  rush 
along:  cobbled  streets.  Men  will  hop  on 
or  off  these  hondes  while  they  are  in  mo- 
tion. Yes,  some  do  get  hurt  or  killed  now 
and  then  trying^this  stunt,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  deter  others  from  doing  the 
same  thing  every  day.  At  rush  hours,  if 
is  incredible  the  number  of  people  that 
crowd  into  these  cars.  On  occasions  men 
clamber  up  on  top  of  the  hondes  as  well; 
Women  will  crowd  into  the  narrow  pas- 
sageways between  benches  and  stand 
there  sandwiched  tightly  together.  If  a 
man  offers  his  seat  to  a  woman  or  to  an 
elderly  man,  he  climbs  out  onto  the  run- 
ning board  with  the  other  hangers-on 
called  '*ping^ntes". 

And  then,  the  conductor.  Always 
afraid  that  someone  has  not  yet  paid  his 
fare,  he  clambers  iimnkey-style  over  the 
pm^entes  and  cries  out^  '^Faz  favor!" 
(^'Please  r)^  coaxing  and  ^  persuading 
everyone  to  pay,  and  stopping  now  and 
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then  to  argue  with  someone  who  claims 
to  have  already  paid.  The  bo-nde  fare  is 
very  low  in  Brazil — about  one  cent 
Ajueripan  money.  The  recent  raise  in  the 
fare  to  2J  cents  in  Sao  Paulo  raised  a 
near  riot,  and  organized  mobs  burned 
and  destroyed  many  bondes  and  buses, 
and  thus  induced  an  even  greater  crisis. 

If  a  motorui&n  or  c&r  driver  hits  ^ 
pedestrian,  he  abandons  his  vehicle  and 
j^uDs  for  his  life  lest  he  implicate  the 
traction  company  or  an  angry  mob  form 
against  him.  Usually  he  will  later  yield 
himself  to  the  police  voluntarily  and  be- 
fore they  go  looking  for  him.  Now,  don't 
get  the  idea  from  this  that  the  average 
Brazilian  goes  around  with  an  ungovern- 
able temper.  He  doesn't.  He  is  nearly 
'always  friendly^  starting  a  conversation 
at  the  slightest  pretext  with  anyone  wlio 
happens  to  he  near  and  is  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  If  yon  ask  street  directions, 
not  only  will  several  speak  up  right 
awRy  and  o^Ser  you  assistance  in  Undiitg 
a  place,  but  many  will  even  take  you 
there  personally  even  though  it  be  out 
of  their  way. 

One  more  item  about  hondes.  Some- 
thing used  here  o£  great  serviee,  which 
is  not  seen  in  the  States,  is  ^'freight 
hondes".  These  aid  one  to  transport 
large  packages,  crates,  machinery  or 
even  one's  entire  household  furniture  to 
various  paris  of  the  city,  at  very  reason- 
able  rates. 

'^Maria  Fumaca** 

Outstanding  among  the  varied  train 
systems  in  Brazil  are  Bio's  electric 
trains,  similar  to  New  York's  ^Ti"  trains, 
that  feed  the  suburbs.  These  travel  rap- 
idly,  and  the  fare  is  low.  The  only  trou- 
ble is,  trying  to  use  them  at  rush  hours. 
Though  neat  waiting  lines  are  formed 
in  Dom  Pedro  II  station,  they  immedi- 
ately disappear  in  the  mad  rush  for 
seats  that  follows  the  opening  of  train 
doors.  At  each  suceeedmg  station  one 
must  be  quick  to  get  out,  or  else  the  in- 
coming, pushing  crowd  blocks  the  exit 
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and  it  would  take  more  than  an  Ail- 
American  tackle  to  buck  that  determined 
line> 

On  the  majority  of  the  railroad  lines, 
some  of  which  are  narrow-gauge'^  the 
old-fashioned  steam  engine  is  used,  fond- 
ly called  by  the  Brazilians  "Maria  Fu- 
maga"  (Smoky  Mary).  She  is  true  to  her 
name.  Watch  her  coming  along,  lealdng 
forth  hissing  steam  on  all  sides,'  and  bil- 
lowing forth  voluminous  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  soot  that  settles  over  every- 
thing. There  are,  however,  some  stream- 
liners^  and  Diesel  engines  are  taking  the 
place  of  steam  between  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo^  part  of  which  line  is  already  elec- 
trified- Ti:ain  schedules  on  most  lines  do 
not  mean  too  much,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  train  to  come  in  hours  late. 
First-class  travel  is  comparable  to 
second-class  in  the  States,  and  the 
second-elass  offers  the  ordinary  trolley- 
car  type  of  Seat.  As  most  other  means  of 
transportation  in  Brazil,  the  trains  are 
always  overcrowded,  and  women  with 
children  in  their  arms  frequently  -will 
journey  a  whole  night  through  standing 
up.  Still,  it  is  better  and  faster  than  rid- 
ing by  horse  and  wagon,  as  so  many  do, 
or  taking  an  oxcart  drawn  by  wliite 
zebus,  Vhich  animals  are  common  here. 
Others  will  strike  out  on  foot  rather  than 
take  a  train.  Some  of  the  caipiras  (hill- 
billies) dread  train  travel  and  will  walk 
many  kilometers,  frequently  with  a 
heavy  load  balanced  on  the  head»  rather 
than  take  a  train, 

"Jardineiras" 

Buses  also  help  one  get  around.  The 

buses  in  the  city  are  tolerable^  some  very 
modern  ones  having  been  imported,  but 
the  jardineira  of  the  interior  is  an  actual 
miracle,  seeing  that  such  old^  broken- 
down  jalopies  can  still  run.  There  you 
sit,  on  low,  wooden  benches  dose  to  the 
floor,  with  your  knees  doubled  sharply. 
Lack  of  shock  absorbers  on  these  rattle- 
traps means  that  the  passenger  must 
absorb  any  and  all  shocks.  Usually  there 
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are  no  windows,  and  the  only  feeble  pro- 
tection against  heavy  downpour  is  a 
eloth  flap  which  serves  to  concentrate  all 
the  individual  drops  of  rain  into  one 
steady  stream  that  drips  into  your  shoes 
or  onto  the  back  of  your  neck  from  your 
neighbor's  flap. 

In  many  parts  of  tlie  states  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Parana  there  is  a  rich,  red 
earth  which,  when  dry^  is  as  fine  as 
powder  and  stains  one's  clothes  and 
body,  and,  when  wet,  cakes  on  one's  shoes 
until  they  become  the  size  of  the  pro- 
verbial millstones  and  feel  just  about  as 
Jieavy.  The  jardineira  skids  on  this  red 
clay  worse  than  on  ice,  and  you  frequent- 
ly find  the  ear  skidding  along  broadside 
on  these  dirt  roads  they  travel,  splash- 
ing mud  onto  all  the  trees  that  line  the 
highway,  and  finally  ending  up  in  some 
ditch.  Then  all  passengers  have  to  hop 
out  and  push  the  bus  out  of  the  sticky, 
red  day,  iri  the  midst  of  a  steady, 
drenching  rain  and  with  several  pounds 
of  mud  clinging  to  each  shoe- 
Bridges  are  lacking  very  often,  and 
the  only  means  of  crossing  rivers  or 
streams  is  by  way  of  rafts.  These  are 
usually  large  enough  to  hold  a  bus  or 
truck-  A  wire  cable  stretched  across  from 
bank  to  bank  keeps  the  raft  from  float- 
ing downstream,  and  the  force  of  two 
strong  men  tugging  on  this  cable  is  suffi- 
cient to  help  pull  the  raft  across 'to  the 
other  side. 

Cable  Train 

Just  time  to  mention  one  more  inter- 
esting item  in  Brazilian  travel.  It  is  the 

engineering  feat  of  stretching  a  railroad 
from  the  seaport  of  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo 
over  a  mountain  range,  the  "Serra  do 
Mar"  The  train  is  enabled  to  climb  over 
800  meters  (2,625  feet)  within  the  short 
distance  of  10  kilometers  (about  6i 
miles),  and  pass  over  the  mountains  and 
continue  into  Sao  Paulo,  The  stunt  is 
done  with  specially-braked  locomotives 
and  cables,  and  a  seesaw  arrangement, 
as  follows. 
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An  ordinary  loeornotive  pulls  all  the 
train  coaches  to  the  iirst  landing  of  the 
five  inclined  planes.  The  train  is  then  di- 
vided into  several  sections  of  coaches, 
each  of  which  sections  is  then  attached 
individually  to  a  special  locomotive 
called  "I  oeo-brake'',  having  especially 
strong  clutch  hrakes  that  are  built  to  se- 
cure on  inclined  rails,  as  well  as  having 
emergency  rail-hookfi  that  can  alBo  b& 
used.  This  Loco-brake  engine  hooks  on- 
to a  powerful  cable  that  runs  along  be- 
tween the  rails  up  to  the  next  landings 
and  then  hack  down  again.  On  this  upper 


landing  is  another  train  waiting  to  come,    derground  brakes. 


one  in  descending-,  and  using  double  sets 
of  rails  only  at  points  where  trains  pass 
each  other  midway  along  the  cable. 

At  each  landing  underground  are  1000- 
horsepower  traction  inachines  with 
large,  braked  wheels  which  the  cables 
loop  live  times.  In  east  of  emergency 
these  wlieels  can  secure  the  cable  and 
arrest  the  trains  moving  along  the  in- 
clined planes.  So,  in  addition  to  the 
counterbalance  of  the  trains,  and  the 
protection  through  the  loco-hrakes^  there 
is  also  an  added  counterweight,  at  etich 
level,  of  7  tons  by  these  tremendous  un- 


down,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  same 
cable.  Thus,  as  one  train  goes  up  with 
the  aid  of  the  moving  cable,  the  other 
eomes  down,  and  the  weights  of  the  two 
trains  counterbalance  each  other.  At 
the  upper  landing,  the  loco-hrakc  un- 
hooks from  the  cable  and  pulls  the  coach- 
es to  the  next  cable  where  it  hooks  on, 
repeating  the  same  process  until  the 
train  comes  over  the  fifth  inclined  plane 
and  is  joined  again  to  an  ordinary  steam 
locomotive,  read/  to  head  for  the  teem- 
ing city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Chicago  of 
Brazil. 

Train  sections  follow  each  other  at 
nine-minute  intervals,  the  tinie'it  takes 
to  go  from  one  level  to  another.  There  is 
little  danger  of  these  cables'  breaking, 
since   they    are    really    several    strong 
cables   intertwined   and   approximately 
two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
travel   along   smoothly  and 
continuously  over  4,800  ro- 
tating, plow-shaped  pairs  of 
wheels*  evenly 
spaced    along    the 
tracks.  Interesting, 

also,  is  the  fact  that           'i  f  ^^:^Tx-x^^ 
three  rails  are  used          ^.>i,'?^S^     ■  '^' 
instead  of  four,  the    ^/^^-<^;^-..y-  %^-W 
left    rail    and    the     -^    (    "V-'fS 
center    one    em-       ^^teC^ .-"  V"^Cj^ 
ployed  in  ascend-           ^f^"^"^' /  ^^/^.. 
ing  and  the  center           ^m           Uv\v-'i;  c 
raii  and  the  right    -—    ^^^ ^'- 
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A  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
engineering  maneuver  is  that  it  was  not 
done  recently,  in  fact,  the  railroad  was 
iirst  built  in  1867  with  4  inclined  planes 
and  later  rebuilt  with  5  inclined  planes^ 
in  1900.  It  may,  however,  soon  be  out- 
moded by  fast  bus  transportation  that 
was  recently  instituted  at  the  completion 
of  a  new  paved  highway  from  Sao  Paulo 
to  Santos,  with  buses  leaving  the  ter- 
minals every  fifteen  niinutes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  new  modern  high- 
ways, greater  airlines,  art;  opening  up 
vast    horizons    of    Brazil.    Comfortable 
buses    and    new    bridges    wiJl    get    one 
plact^is-  Before  long,   there  will  be  ap- 
pearing more  of  thoae  new  streamlined 
trains,  such  as  speed  along  so  silently 
and  swiftly  that  one  needs  to  look  out 
the  window  at  passing  objects  to  realize 
one  is  in  tnotion.  But  until  then  travelers 
in  Brazil  can  continue  to  en- 
joy their  open  hondeSy  their 
skidding    jardineiras,    their 
smoking,    tooting    Smoky 
Marys,    and,    though    travel 
may  he  a  little  slower  and 
""■^Sy^    soiriewhat  more  inconvenient 
■      -  "^^'    h(jfe  than  in  other  more  high- 
ly    favored    countries,     the 
principal  thing  is  that  one 
can    get    aroand    in    Brazil, 
—Awake!  correspondent  in 
Brazil. 
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(^e  Society  ^  SEALS 


FOE  thousands  of  years 
rieals  romped  and  played 
upon  the  high  seas  with  little  fear 
of  enemies.  Living  peacefully  with  other 
mammals  in  the  animal  reahn.  they  ate 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  lish  to  tiatis- 
fy  their  hunger  and  were  diligent  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  pTopagating  thv;i.r 
own  species.  Such  was  the  happy  state 
of  affairs  in  this  aquatic  home  until 
man,  through  lust  and  greed,  degener- 
ated to  the  level  of  a  ruthless,  insatiahlo 
and  wanton  killer  of  these  sleek  and 
graceful  creatures. 

To  the  CJ-reeks  a  seal  was  a  "seal,  and 
in  honor  of  the  creatures  they  natued 
one  of  their  towns  Phocaea  (now  Foga). 
Aristotle  made  no  distinction,  but  put  all 
seals  in  the  same  classification.  How- 
ever, in  seal  society  there^  are  several  dis- 
tinct members:  some  are  rather  common 
folks,  some  are  mentally  dull,  some  are 
huge  fellows,  some  are  wealthy  aristo- 
cratB,  some  are  quite  intelligent,  and 
soTfie  are  rep:ular  clowns.  The  group  as 
a  whole  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
true  seals  or  hair  sealy  and  the  .so-called 
*'fur^'  seals-  In  the  former  group  are  the 
}i(iT'p  or  saddleback  seals,  which  are  found 
on  the  iee  floes  west  of  (i-reenland  and 
along:  the  coast  of  Labrador;  the  ringed 
seals;  the  hooded  seals,  whose  home  is 
east  of  (treenlaiid ;  the  yray  seals,  which 
live  in  the  north  Atlantic;  the  Caspian 
Meals,  found  in  the  Asiatic  sea  by  that 
name;  the  el^.phant  sealti,  ^vith  the  flex- 
ible proboscides,  which  live  on  the  fringes 
of  the  Antarctic  ice  pack,  and  the  com- 
mon or  harbor  seals,  which  are  found  in 
widely  scattered  places  around  the  globe. 

The  fuT  seals  are  tikewin^^  divid*>d  into 
several  species,  there  being  two  main 
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gi'oups  or  gencta,  tliose  living  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  tliose  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  biologists, 
however,  protest  against  these  fur-bear- 
ing creatures'  belon^lnf*;  to  the  eonomorL 
society  of  seals.  ''Why,"  they  say,  "they 
have  ears!  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  real 
seal  having  ears?  They  resemble  bears 
more  tlian  seals/*  And  there  are  internal 
differences  too,  not  to  mantion  the  fact 
that  thofse  that  wear  the  precious  furs 
instead  of  the  common  coats  of  hair 
practice  polygamy.  But  we  are  not  all 
hiologit^ts,  and,  "besides,  the  fur  seals 
share  the  same  sorrows  in  common  with 
the  hair  ii^eals. 

The  Harps 

When  the  sprnig  floe  begins  to  wheedle 
an  icy  carpet  with  it.s  jagged  frills 
through  the  Davis  straits  between  Crreen- 
land  and  Baflin  island^  there  to  he  car- 
ried southward  by  the  Labrador  current, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  awkward  and 
cumbersome  yet  beautiful  seals  climb 
atop,  for  a  free  ride.  Their  barking 
})Iendw  with  the  crackling  of  the  floe  and 
their  rippling  hides  tingle  with  the  pros- 
pects of  their  tribal  duties.  It  is  mating 
time.  ''Harp'"  seals  they  are  called,  be- 
cause oi  tlie  bl'own  markings  on  their 
croam-white  hair.  Their  heads  are  rather 
smal!  and  they  wear  their  whisker.^  well. 
And  look  at  those  big,  brown  and  beauti- 
ful eyes  with  their  watery  depth  and 
cliarm! 

About  the  last  of  February  or  the  first 
of  March  thiw  massive  herd  has  pupped 
on  th^  wh^lp\i\g-\ce  aiid  th^  ttoe  i^  tTan^i- 
formed  into  a  huge  nursery  containing 
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thonsands  of  baby  harps  that  look  for  all 
the  world  like  giant,  downy  white  pow- 
der puffs  weighing  seven  to  nine  pounds. 
The  babies  grow  very  rapidly^  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds  a  day,  so  if 
the  mother  goes  afishin'  she  must  first 
scrape  together  a  heap  of  snow  and 
squeeze  upon  it  a  good  supply  of  rich 
milk  to  keep  her  young  one  contented 
No  matter  how  far  the  ice  pan  shifts 
while  she  is  down  below  ( sometimes 
these  seals'dive  as  deep  as  2,000  feet  for 
their  food)  she  always  comes  back  to  her 
own  little  puppy.  Such  deep-sea  diving 
is  made  possible  by  the  reserve  supply 
of  oxygenated  blood  carried  in  a  store- 
room in  their  lun^s.  By  the  time  April 
comes  the  little  white  coats  of  the  babies 
are  no  longer  little  nor  are  they  white. 
Becoming  spotted,  they  are  called  "rag- 
gedy-coats'*, a  change  that  marks  the 
time  when  they  forsake  the  ice  and  swim 
northward  to  their  icecap  home  on  the 
world's  rooftop. 

Away  from  the  main  herd,  called  the 
"main  patch",  are  other  patches  of  young 
seals  called  *l)edlamers",  ranging  in  age 
from  one  to  three  years.  Not  until  their 
fourth  year  do  they  start  thinking  about 
the  problems  of  marital  life,  that  is,  if 
they  are  among  the  fortunate  few  that 
escape  being  butchered  by  the  hand  of 
their  groat  enemy,  man,  for  about  the 
time  their  newborn  baby  brothers  and 
sisters  are  changing  their  coats  great 
preparations  are  being  made  by  men  for 
their  slaughter.  Out  of  St,  John's,  New- 
foundland, sealing  fleets  have  been  sail- 
ing at  this  time  of  year  since  17S3,  As 
many  as  400  vessels  and  30^000  men  en- 
gaged in  this  businet^s  during  the  years 
1830  to  1850  and  their  cateh  ranged  from 
500^000  to  700,000  seals  a  year.  What 
these  sealers  are  after  is  the  two-inch 
layer  of  fat  that  lies  beneath  the  seal's 
skin  and  which  is  highly  prized  as  a 
source  of  oil;  the  bides  are  used  by  the 
leather  industry.  And  because  only  the 
young  are  killed,  and  no  thought  has 
been  given  to  systematic  conservation  of 
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the  stock  during  the  years,  the  herds 
have  been  greatly  depleted  and  the  grief 

of  the  seals  has  been  increased. 

Sealing  methods  consist  of  going 
through  a  herd  and  clubbing  the  young 
non-resistant  animals  over  the  head. 
This  done,  the  sealers  remove  the  skins 
with  the  fat  attached.  The  whole  job  is- 
one  that  is  engaged  in  only  by  men  who 
are  willing  to  gamble  their  lives  and  en- 
dure untold  bardshjps  for  a  little  glitter- 
ing wealth  that  is  theirs  when,  and  if, 
their  ship  returns  safely  to  port  with  a 
cargo  of  pelts.  Those  that  reap  the  real 
fat  of  the  sea  are  the  avaricious  mer- 
chants that  own  the  fleets,  and  not  the 
club-wielders. 

HoGded  and  Elephant  Seats  Also  Bunted 

The  hooded  seal  gets  his  name  from 
the  loose  skin  strutiture  that  is  worn 
obliquely  over  the  top  of  his  head  like 
a  Spanish  beret.  This  loose  skin  is  puffed 
up  into  a  hard  and  odd-looking  cap  when 
he  is  angered^  and,  unlike  the  quiet  and 
humble  harjjs,  the  hoods  are  easily  ex- 
cited^ especially  the  old  males.  They 
know  no  fear  and  will  attack  a  man  on 
ice  or  in  a  boat  if  provoked,  and  the  fe- 
males will  die  with  their  pups  rather 
than  forsake  them.  But,  for  all  their 
fierceness  toward  their  enemy  man,  the 
hoods  live  peacefully  with  their  cousins 
the  harps.  The  species  in  much  larger 
than  the  harps,  and  when  fully  grown 
measure  nine  feet  long  and  weigh  about 
700  pounds.  Though  they  are  less  valu- 
able commercially,  havinj^  tougher  hides 
and  a  coarser  fat,  yet  they  are  hunted 
down  by  British  and  Norwegian  sealers. 

In  the  Antarctic  th^  Weddell  s^als  come 
up  on  the  ice  in  October  (springtime 
down  there)  and  give  birth  to  75-pound 
babies  that  are  half  the  length  of  their 
mothers.  Eight  weeks  later,  when  they 
are  weaned,  they  weigh  as  much  as  300 
pounds;  their  daddies  reach  the  half -ton 
mark  with  a  full  armor  of  blubber  under 
the  skin.  And  if  it  were  not  for  this  blub- 
ber  they  would  not  be  hunted  down  and 
killed  off  by  their  w^orst  enemy,  man.  The 
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tiller  whales  are  also  theit  natural  ene- 

mieSj  but  from  such  they  protect  them- 
selves  out  of  the  mating  season  by  living 
under  the  ice,  coming  up  at  the  numerous 
hlow  holes  for  air. 

In  the  High  Society  of  Fur  Seats 

It  was  not  until  mariners  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486  that  Euro- 
peans saw  their  first  fur-bearing  seals, 
several  species  of  which  inhabited  the 
island  rookeries  around  the  Antarctic 
circle  and  off  the  coasts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South 
Africa-  At  first,  and  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  seems,  these  seals  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  common  hair 
seals.  Then,  in  1741,  when  a  Russian  ex- 
pedition was  shipwrecked  and  marooned 
on  an  island  in  the  Bering  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Siberia,  there  being  among  the 
survivors  a  natural  scientist  by  the  name 
of  Stellar^  the  discovery  was  made  that 
fur  seals  are  quite  different  from  other 
seals,  especially  in  their  habits  of  living- 
Stellar  called  them  "sea  bears".  Years 
later  another  Russian,  by  the  name  of 
Pribilof,  discovered  other  islands  north 
of  the  Aleutians  that  were  inhabited 
solely  by  fur  seals,  and  today  the  most 
densely  populated  seal  rookeries  in  the 
world  are  on  these  Pribilof  islands. 

The  social  life  of  northern  fur  seals 
is  very  interesting,  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  the  harp  and  common  seals. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  the  sooty-browu 
bull  seals  arrive  at  the  rookeries  and  take 
up  their  stations  along  the  shore  as 
"beachmasters".  A  month  later  there  is 
great  excitement  when  the  silver-furred 
cows  begin  to  come  out  of  the  water,  for 
each  bull  is  out  to  capture  as  many  fe- 
males as  possible,  and  those  that  sign  a 
contract  are  married  to  him  for  the  sea- 
son. Thirty  or  so  is  an  average  for  these 
harems,  though  sometimes  a  kingly 
beaehmaster  is  sueeessful  in  getting  as 
many  as  a  hundred  wives  for  his  house- 
hold. Because  the  males,  weighing  400  to 
500  pounds,  are  so  much  bigger  than  the 
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females  some  thought  the  males  were  the 
mothers  and  the  females  their  children. 

Between  these  harems  that  Line  the 
shores  are  "streets"  leading  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  interior,  along  which 
the  adolescent  males  known  as  'liache- 
lors""  are  permitted  to  come  and  go/And 
woe  be  unto  the  careless  upstart  that  vio- 
lates the  laws  of  sealdom  and  gets  too 
near  a  harem.  Mr-  Bull  seal  will  give  him 
a  thrashing  he  never  forgets,  provided, 
of  course,  that  he  survives  the  painful 
tutoring-  Until  these  young  fellows  are 
old  enough,  at  least  seven  years  old,  to 
go  into  the  harem  business  themselves, 
they  live  in  the  bachelor's  quarters  called 
*'pods"  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
known  as  the  "parade  grounds". 

What  a  busy  life  these  seals  lead  in 
the  rookeries !  Within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  cows  arrive  they  give  birth  to  a  pup 
that  was  conceived  the  season  before. 
Then  within  three  to  seven  days  they 
again  come  into  heat  and  mate,  since 
nearly  a  year  is  required  for  gestation. 
Conception  so  soon  after  giving  birth  is 
made  possible  by  the  seal  cow's  possession 
of  two  wombs,  which  are  used  alternately. 
All  the  time  the  mother  is  nursing  her 
fast-growing  baby  but  she  realizes  that 
unless  she  gets  food  herself  she  will  not 
be  able  to  feed  her  offspring.  This  means 
a  300-mile  round  trip  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  which  takes  two  days  to  make. 
For  a  while  she  alternates  feeding  the 
young  one  and  feeding  herself,  but  as 
the  puppy  grows  larger  he  is  able  to  go 
longer  between  meals,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  is  weaned  he  is  being  fed  every  five 
days.  During  this  six-week  period  the 
daddy  also  has  his  hands  fulL  In  fact, 
he  is  so  active  looking  after  his  growing 
household,  taking  care  of  his  duties  and 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  open  lest  his  neigh- 
bor steal  one  of  his  wives,  that  he  has 
absolutely  no  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  night 
or  day.  It  takes  a  lot  out  of  him,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  fat  and  well-rounded  fellow  he 
was,  he  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
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Born  in  a  tlack,  shining  wrap,  the 
youngsters  get  a  -winter  coat  of  dark- 
gray  before  they  leave  the  islandswith 
their  mothers  for  a  winter  cruise  to 
points  south.  It  is  believed  they  travel 
as  far  as  the  temperate,  waters  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California  hefore-  re- 
turning. The  mature  males,  however, 
lean  and  gaunt,  do  not  travel  so  far,  but 
take  it  easy,  sleeping  and  eating  and 
growing  fat  for  the  nest  season's  ordeal 

A  Storg  of  Slaughter  and  Slavery 

At  flrst  the  pelts  of  the  fur  seal  were 
considered  worthless,  until  an  ingenious 
Chinese  furrier  discovered  a  secret  way 
of  removing  the  long  guard-hair  that 
protects  the  soft  fur  beneath,  a  discovery 
which  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the 
fur  seal.  A  new  era  opened  up.  Russia 
began  to  build  a  great  seal  empire  in  the 
north.  Ruthlessly  the  czar's  henchmen 
forced  the  native  Aleutians  into  a  form 
of  torturdus  slavery  as  iheir  sealers,  the 
blood-chilling  details  of  which  were  long 
ago  buried  in  the  Arctic  snow, 

The  seal  rush  was  on,  and  other  na- 
tions sent  their  buccaneers  to  fleece  the 
rooJieries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
So  terrible  the  plunder  and  so  ghastly 
the  waste  that  it  was  not  long  before 
several  species  of  the  fur  seal  were  ex- 
tinct. By  1840  as  many  as  16,000,000 
pelts  had  been  sent  to  market,  a 
figure  that  only  serves  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  unnumbered  millions 
that  were  wantonly  killed  and 
whose  skins  were  never  used.  A 
single  example  of  the  waste  was 
the  cargo  of  400,000  beautiful 
pelts  that  rotted  en  route  to  Lon- 
don from  Australia,  in  1821,  and 
were  sold,  as  a  consequence,  for 
manure. 

When  the  United  States  ac- 
quired Alaska  from  Russia,  in 
1867,  for  $7,200,000,  the  Pribilof 
islands  were  tossed  in  for  good 
measure.  At  that  time  the  fur- 
seal  population  was  estimated  at 
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4,500,000,  By  1897  only  400,000  remained 
in  the  herd  and  the  price  of  a  pelt  had 
risen  from  $2.50  to  $30.  Such  depletion 
was  due,  to  a  largti  extent^  to  the  prac- 
tice of  seal  pirates  and  poachers  who 
killed  the  females  at  sea  in  their  feeding 
grounds,  The  horrors  of  this  practice, 
known  as  pelagic  killing,  were  made  vis- 
ible by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dead  puppies  that  had  starved  to  death 
on  the  beaches  because  their  mothers 
never  returned  to  suckle  them. 

Finally,  after  years  of  senseless 
slaughtering,  controls  were  set  up,  and 
since  I&IO,  when  the  fur-seal  dynasty  of 
the  Pribilofs  was  down  to  a  remnant  of 
130,000,  a  herd  has  been  built  up  that 
now  numbers  about  2,000,000.  Provisions 
allow  for  the  killing  of  only  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  and  then  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  only  £rom  the  surplus 
three- and  four-year-old  '"bachelors"  that 
wear  velvety  silver-gray  fleeces.  Nor  has 
this  practice  made  the  sealing  business 
unprofitable,  for  in  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  from  1910  to  1928,  the  government 
took  in  more  than  $50,000,000  from  seal 
fnrs,  an  amount  seven  times  as  great  as 
the  purchase' price  of  all  Alaska! 

Many  of  the  circus  seals  and  those 
found  in  the  zoos  are  of  a  certain  species 
found  along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  ''Sealpunchers"  lasso  them 
as  cowpnnchers  rope  a  calf,  and 
deliver  them  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  they  are  not  in  good  condition. 
These  particular  seals  are  more 
intelligent  than  other  species,  but 
they  too  have  their  sorrows,  for 
they  are  forced  to  live  an  abnonnal 
life,  never  breed  in  captivity,  and 
never  get  enough  to  eat-  "Keep 
them  hungry,"  is  the  rule  for 
training  them.  Like  hungry 
members  of  human  society,  a 
half -starved  seal  will  perform 
any  kind  of  gymnastic  trick, 
i^  in  the  end  he  is  tossed  a 
fish, 
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ANTARCTIC 


NOT  since  C o  1  u ni b u  s  discovered 
America  lias  the  world  seen  such  a 
mad  rush  "by  the  nations  to  stake  out 
claims  of  ownership  on  a  new  and  little- 
known  continent  as  is  taking  placo^  to- 
day. A  dozen  countries — Britaiiij  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, S-weden,  Russia,  Japan,  Argentina,^ 
Chile,  New  Zealand  and  Australia — have 
sent  more  than  170  missions  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  world;  thousands  of  men  have 
risked  their  lives  (many  lost  their  lives) 
wrestling  with  the  uncompromising  ele- 
ments; and  millions  of  dollars  from  gov- 
ernment treasuries  have  been  poured  in- 
to the  battle  with  the  polar  giant  of  the 
Antarctic.  For  many  years  south  pole 
expeditions  were  nothing  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  man's  curiosity  and  his 
desire  to  explore  the 
unknown,  but  since 
World  War  IT  the  atom- 
ic age  has  kindled  a 
flaming  military  inter- 
est in  this  frozen  waste 
land.  Hence  in  deadly 
earnest  the  (conquest  of 
earth^s  last  continent  is 
now  pushed  as  never  be- 
fore! 

Here  is  a  continent 
tive  or  sixmillion  square 
miles  in  area.  This 
makes  it  a  third  larger  J 
than  all  of  Europe  or  - 
almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  United  States!  But 
instead  of  being  a  land 
of    fertile    valleys    and 
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rich  forest  reserves  it  is'  the  world's 
most  extensive  barren  and  lifeless  land 
mass.  There  are  no  land  animals  and  no 
flowering  plants  in  the  "Antarctic,  and 
aside  from  a  few,  a  very  few,  birds,  in- 
sects and  lichens  it  is  altogether  unin- 
habited and  devoid  of  any  form  of  life. 
The  pride  and  glorj^  of  the  Antarctic 
iH  its  cold  and  snow^  both  of  which  it  has 
in  superabundance.  Surrounding  the 
continent  is  ice  that  is  50U  feet  thick 
in  places.  The  land  mass  itself  is  very 
high,  averaging  f},000  feet  in  altitude, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  any  other 
continent.  On  top  of  this  is  an  eternal 
pile  of  snoWj  the  greatest  in  the  world* 
Huge  mountain  ranges  higher  than  the 
Alps,  with  20,000-foot  peaks,  cut  across 
the  continent  in  several  directions.  Here 
and  there  are  active  volcanoes.  The 
south  pole  itself  is  reached  only  if  one 
ascends  a  great  plateau  10,000  feet  high, 
where  storms  are  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Wind  velocities,  it  is  said,  reach  200 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  winter  cold  touch- 
es a  solid  90  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  There  is  a  '^summer- 
time"  down  there  during  January  and 
February,  when  the  ice  shelf  thaws  a 
little  and  mammoth  icohorgs  the  size  of 
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New  York's  Manhattan  island  break  off^ 
but  by  early  April  winter  again  takes 
hold  and  strengthens  its  cold  death  grip 
on  this  forbid(fing  continent. 

Why,  you  ask^  would  any  nation  be  so 
desperately  anxious  to  grab  eontrol  of 
such  "frozen  assets"  as  these?  To  study 
weather  conditions  is  one  reason  ad- 
vanced, for  it  is  supposed  that  long- 
range  predietions  on  northern  hemi- 
spheric weather  can  he  made  by  studying 
meteorological  data  of  the  Antarctic.  To 
search  for  oil  is  another  reason  given; 
to  gain  control  of  the  whaling  industry, 
and  to  prospect  for  coal  and  mineralsj 
are  still  other  excuses.  The  whaling  in- 
dustry is  now  a  $15,000,000-a-year  busi- 
nessj  but»  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  Ash- 
ing industry  that  is  governed  by  inter- 
national laws  of  the  high  seas.  Low- 
grade  coal,  together  with  copper,  man- 
ganese, tin  and  molybdenum^  have  been 
found,  but  because  of  their  location  these 
are  of  little  value  today  and  it  will  take 
a  hundred  years  to  develop  them.  Con- 
sequently there  is  another  reason  for  the 
heated  activity  in  that  frigid  country. 

It  had  only  to  be  whispered  around 
that  there  was  uraninm  buried  in  the 
Antarctic  icecap  and  the  appetite  of  the 
avaricious  mihtarists  was  whetted  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  desired  to  swal- 
low the  whole  continent  at  once,  icebergs 
included,  Ah^  uranium,  the  basic  metal 
that  makes  possible  atomic  fission,  that 
enables  demonic  men  to  produce  atomic 
bombs,  that  enables  devils  bent  on  world 
rule  to  wipe  out  in  a  moment  whole 
cities  that  resist  their  enslaving  rule! 
Little  wonder,  then,  with  the  whole  world 
trembling  with  fear  of  another  war^  that 
the  rumor  of  possibJe  traces  of  this  rare 
metal  in  the  Antarctic  touched  off  an  in- 
teniational  uranium  ruyh  that  paralleled 
th^  California  and  Alaska  gold  rushes- 
Interested  governments  sent  many  scien- 
tists with  elaborate  technical  equipment, 

"Operation  High  Jump** 

This  was  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  Navy's 
expedition  that  went  to  the  Antarctic  a 
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year  ago  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
mirals Byrd  and  Cruzen.  It  consisted  of 
an  armada  of  twelve  vessels  that  carried 
thousands  of  tons  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies  (the  taxpayers  footed  the  bill), 
most  of  which  was  left  there  for  the 
penguins  as  a  total  and  extravagant  loss, 
Also  a  personnel  army  of  4,000  hand- 
picked  scientists  and  technicians  went 
along.  Arriving  at  the  Boss  Shelf^  the 
solid  glacial  ioe  that  stretcht^s  over  the 
Koss  Sea  some  400  miles  long  and  400 
miles  wide  and  which  rises  out  of  the 
water  50  to  200  feet  and  extends  down- 
ward ten  or  eleven  times  as  far  into  the 
water^  the  Byrd  expedition  landed  and 
set  up  its  ''Little  America"  headquarters. 
From  here  tlie  most  extensive  explora- 
tion of  the  continent  ever  made  was 
launched. 

In  two  months'  time  1,700,000  square 
miles  of  territory  was  photographed  and 
mapped,  which  achievement  was  greater 
than  that  accomplished  by  all  previous 
expeditions  put  together.  This  was  also 
a  nranium  mapping  operation,  for  the 
planes  used  to  do  the  aerial  photograph- 
ing were  equipped  with  mranium  detect- 
ing devices* 

For  military  reasons  the  people  were 
not  told  what  was  learned  from  the 
uranium  radiation  counters^  but  instead 
the  "most  spectacular  discovery"  of  the 
whole  expedition  was  said  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  ice-free  glacial  l3.kes  on  the 
ice-bound  continent.  Witli  this  announce- 
ment  imagination  ran  wild  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  there  was  an  "oasis"  heated 
by  subterranean  volcanic  energy.  Months 
later,  however,  a  short  notice  in  the 
newspaper  told  how  the  ice-free  "lakes'^ 
were  nothing  more  than  a  backwash  of 
sea  water  lying  in  shallow  basins  of 
black  lava  rock  that  retained  the  sun's 
heat  during  the  several  months  of  con- 
tinual daylight. 

Another  ^"^discovery  made  was  that 
the  Antarctic  is  the  world's  greatest  ice- 
box, where  food  crops  during  bumper 
years  could  he  put  in  cold  storage  as  a 
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reserve  for  a  time  of  war.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
how  these  fellows  while  talking  peace 
always  think  in  terms  of  war.  And  be- 
cause they  are  so  fearful  of  another  war 
they  feverishly  prepare  for  it.  Declared 
Byrd,  "'the  security  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  hundred  years  lies  in  the 
polar  regions'";  and  his  associate  com- 
mander, Cruaen,  thinks  that  the  Ant^ 
arctic  cannot  be  left  out  of  any  future 
military  strategy.  If  Germany  was  able 
to  establish  a  submarine  base  down  in 
the  Antarctic  during*  the  recent  war,  they 
reason,  the  next  time  they  can  do  the 
same  thing, 

Fqr  these  reasons  the  United  States 
continues  to  push  its  surveying  and  map- 
ping project.  Another  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Eonne  remained  through 
the  last  Antarctic  winter  in  an  area  not 
covered  by  last  year's  Byrd  expedition. 
Minimizing  the  military  signifleance-  the 
public  press  played  up  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
to  boast  of  having  two  women  in  its  sup- 
plies, Ronne's  wife  and  the  wife  of  the 
chief  pilot.  Then,  last  Novemberj  with 
the  approach  of  another  southern  sum- 
mer, the  United  States  sent  450  men  and 
scientists  back  to  Little  America  on  an- 
other mission. 

Other  nations  are  likewise  eyeing  the 
military  importance  of  the  Antarctic. 
Last  year  the  Russians  sent  a  flotilla  of 
ten  whaling  vessels  down  there,  presum- 
ably to  do  a  little  fishing  of  their  own- 
In  the  middle  of  the  recent  war  Britain 
saw  that  sooner  or  later  the  conquest  of 
the  Antarctic  would  be  made,  and  so  in 
1943  she  quietly  set  up  so-called  "weath- 
er stations"  down  there  on  an  all-year 
"permanent  resident^*  basis^  and  they  are 
still  there  in  operation. 

Because  the  Antarctic  is  a  natural  and 
logical  base  from  which  to  launch  an 
attack  on  South  America,  South  Africa, 


Australia  or  New  Zealand,  these  coun- 
tries are  concerned  over  which  nations 
presume  to  fly  their  flage  from  the  south 
pole.  Australia  claims  she  has  conquered 
2,500,000  square  miles  of  the  continent- 
France  claims  the  section  nearest  Mada- 
gascar, Norway's  flag  was  the  first  to  fly 
from  the  south  pole,  in  1911.  Chile  has 
made  great  claims  for  the  section  lying 
between  53°  W.  and  90°  W.  longitude, 
Argentina's  and  Britain's  claims  also 
overlap  in  this  section,  so  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina have  pooled  their  claims.  Each 
country  has  its  peculiar  reasons  why  it 
is  entitled  to  certain  sections  of  this  land 
of  icebergs,  hut  none  seems  more  fan- 
tastic than  those  advanced  by  Chile. 
"Look/'  she  says,  "the  geological  forma- 
tion of  theAntarctiemountains,  together 
with  their  deposits  of  minerals^  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Andes,  hence  they 
belong  to  Chile  though  separated  by 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean,"  By 
such  ''reasoning''  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains immediately  to  the  north  also  be- 
long to  Chile,  and  because  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America  are  also 
of  the  same  general  chain,  they  too  be- 
long to  the  elongated  but  narroAv(-mind- 
ed?)  country  of  Chile! 

How  apparent  it  is  that  even  if  the 
bickering  nations  of  this  old  Satanic 
world  fully  conquer  this  vast  continent 
at  the  bottom  of  the  world  they  will  con- 
tinue to  contest  and  squabble  over  it. 

God-fearing  people  of  all  nations,  how- 
ever»  who  lift  themselves  above  this  com- 
mon din  of  sword-rattling  see  the  Right- 
ful Owner  of  the  earth,  Jehovah  G-od, 
moving  majestically  on  in  His  purpose 
to  crush  out  the  present  rebellious  na- 
tions .and  establish  in  their  place  His 
glorious  Theocratic  Government  that 
will  maintain  peace  over  the  entire  earth 
throughout  all  eternity. 


"The  earth  is  the  LOItD'Sf  and  the  fulness  thereof  j  the  worldj  and  they 

that  dweU  therein.  Me  shall  have  doTninion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and 

from  the  river  unto  th&  ends  of  the  earth."— Psalms  24: 1;  72 : 8, 
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Jesus  Denies  the  ^Trinity" 

THE  religious  clergymen  of  Christen- 
dom, the  triiiitariau  bloc  thereof^ 
teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  His  own 
father.  Oh,  yes,  they  do !  and  there^s  no 
denjring  it,  no  matter  how  impossible  it 
may  sound.  The  very  unreasonable  im- 
possibility of  what  they  teach  shows  they 
do  not  tell  the  truth. 

The  true  relationship  between  Al- 
mighty God  and  Jesus  Chriet  is  that  of 
Father  and  Son,  with  all  that  this  implies 
and  with  all  that  this  debars.  His  son- 
ship  to  Ood  JesTis  Christ  always  ac- 
knowledged. He  said;  'Tor  th^  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all 
things  that  himself  doeth,"  (John  5:  20) 
The  term  "father"  implies  the  position 
of  life-giver  to  the  son;  and  life,  exist- 
ence, beginning,  is  what  God  the  Father 
gave  to  His  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus'  own  words  prove  this,  thereby 
showing  that  He  did  not  claim  to  be  His 
own  father  and  was  not  one  in  sub- 
stance witfr  His  Father  and  co-eteraal 
with  His  Father,  as  the  trinitarians 
claim.  On  this  point  Jesus  said :  *^As  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself; 
and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
man,"  From  these  words  of  Jesus,  at 
John  5:26,  27,  let  the  people  determine 
whether  or  not  Jesus  here  told  the  truth ; 
and  if  so,  then  they  must  include  that 
thfe  elefgy  who  teach  the  trinitarian  doc- 
trine are  false  witnesses  and  really  anti- 
christs, 

Jesus  repeatedly  spoke  of  himself  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  because  ^'^son"  means 
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one  tliat  receives  life  from  a  parent,  this 
shows  He  was  not  His  own  father  nor 
ever  claimed  to  he.  He  said:  ^'Labour  not 
for  the  meat  which  perishcth,  but  for 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlast- 
ing life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you:  for  him  hath  God  the  Fatber 
sealed/'  Hence  Jesus  was  not  asking  the 
once-blind  man  to  believe  on  a  ^'trinity"' 
when  Jesus  asked  him:  ''Dost  thou  be- 
lieve on  the  Son  of  Godr  (John  6:27; 
9:  35)  Again  Jesus  confessed  to  have  re- 
ceived life  as  a  son  from  a  heavenly 
Father,  when  Lazarus  His  friend  became 
sick  and  the  news  of  that  fact  was  borne 
to  the  attention  of  Jesus.  Then  He  said: 
'*This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby/'  Before 
witnesses  He  prayed  to  His  own  Life- 
giver  and  said:  "Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  T  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  alway?^;  ]jut  be- 
caui?e  of  the  people  which  stand  by  I  said 
it,  that  they  mav  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me"  (John  1.1:4,41,42)  If  the 
trinitarian  clergy  are  right  in  their  theo- 
logical teachings^  then  Jesus  in  here  us- 
ing the  tender  term  "Father"  was  prac- 
ticing a  subterfuge.  But  as  a  denouncer 
of  hypocrisy  He  was  too  honest  and  true 
to  practice  a  subterfuge,  and  He  was 
here  praying  to  God  as  His  Father  or 
Life-giver'in  deed  and  in  fact. 

When  instructing  His  disciples  con- 
cerning their  privilege  of  praying  to 
their  Father  as  well  as  His,  Jesus  did 
not  say 'they  ought  to  pray  to  Him  as 
one  equal  and  eosubstantial  with  the 
Father,  but  He  directed  their  attention 
away  from  Him  and  taught  them  to  say : 
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"After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye: 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hal- 
lowed he  thy  name/'  (Matthew  6 : 9)  Dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  son  separate  and 
distinct  from  His  Father,  Jesus  also 
said:  ''And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  t^,e  Father 
maybe  glorified  in  the  Son,"-John  14 :  13, 

J^fius  addr.essed  His  hoavenly  Father 
and  spoke  of  His  Father  above  in  just 
the  same  way  that  we  as  children  of  God 
would  speak  of  Him,  namely,  as  Life- 
giver,  which  a  father  is.  Jehovah  God  is 
the  great  Life-giver  to  all  that  He  creat- 
ed to  enjoy  intelligent  life.  He  gave  life 
to  Jesus,  His  only  begotten  Son ;  and  the. 
term  "begotten"  means  one  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  begun  by  a  parent.  God 
sent  this  Son  to  the  earth  to  lay  the  basis 
for  the  reconciling  of  faithful  men  to 
himself,  that  He  might  give  life  to  orre- 
dient  men  through  this  Son.  Man  par- 
takes of  material  food  for  the  sustaining 
oS  iviK  body,  Jesufe  Ifened  hims^iii  \o 
bread,  in  this,  that  faith  in  Him  and  in 
His  shed  blood  and  in  His  work  that  the 
Father  sent  Him  to  do  leads  the  believ- 
ers to  where  they  can  get  food  for  life 
eternaL  Therefore  concerning  the  giving 
of  iife  Jesus  said:  "As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father 
[thus  denotinf^  His  own  dependence  up- 
on God  for  life]  :  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me/'  {John  6:  57) 
Jesus'  dependence  upon  God  for  life  just 
as  we  are  dependent  npon  Jesus  for  life 
proves  that  Jesus  is  not  His  own  father 
and  that  He  denied  a  "trinity". 

In  His  last  instruction  period  with  His 
disciples  Jesus  taught  them  about  the 
way  that  leads  to  life.  In  order  for  any 
one  to  have  eternal  life  he  must  get  into 
harmonious  relationship  with  God,  the 
groat  Father  from  whom  all  life  issues 
to  all  creation.  So  Jesus  said;  T  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me" 
(John  14:6)  Because  no  one  could  get 
to  the  original  "Life-giver  except  throngh 
Jesus  His  Son,  there  Jesus  said  He  him- 


self  was  the  way  and  the  life-  If  He  were 
at  one  and  the  same  time  "God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son",  the  same  in  substance 
and  inseparable,  then  Jesus  would  not 
have  said  that  to  get  to  the  Father  the 
belieTer  has  to  go  through  Jesus.  Thus 
Jesus  denied  the  "trinity". 

He  taught  His  disciples  He  must  go 
away  and  that  He  would  come  back  and 
receive  them  to  himself  after  setting  up 
the  Kingdom  for  which  they  prayed.  His 
disciples  asked  when  that  would  be  and 
how  they  might  know  when  this  world 
would  come  to  its  final  end  to  make  way 
for  Kingdom  rule,  Jesus  answered:  "Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father 
only,"  (Matthew  24:  36)  Does  that  mean 
that  even  Jesus  did  not  know?  Yes,  for 
Mark  13 :  32  reports  Jesns  as  saying : 
^'But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father/' 
11,  y^M^TL  3  eft-US  spoke  tiiose  woxfls.  He 
was  equal  in  power  and  one  in  substance 
with  God  the  Father,  as  the  religious 
clergy  claim,  then  He  would  have  known 
when  the  final  universal  war  would  break 
oul  Again  He  denied  the  "^^trinity". 

The  foregoing  quotations  of  Jesus'  ut- 
terances are  simple  means  by  which  to 
test  the  genuineness  of  the  "unesplain- 
able,  confusing  "trinity"  doctrine,  but 
they  are  nonetheless  powerful  charges 
to  explode  the  heathenish  doctrine  of  the 
'"^trinity".  Jesus^  simnle  word^  ate  to  be 
taken  for  what  they  mean,  and  they 
plainly  shbw  a  distinctness  between  Q-od 
the  Father  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 
They  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  at  any 
time  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  so- 
called  ''trinity".  His  last  utterance  to  one 
of  His  apostles  on  earth  was:  "These 
things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God"  (Hevelation  3: 14)  He  was 
the  iirst  of  God's  creatures  and  was  the 
''only  begotten  Son".  Thereby  He  made 
a  final  denial  oi  the  "trinity  and  glori- 
fied the  Fatherhood  of  God  the  Creator, 
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Christendom's  Three-headed  God 


TRINITARIANS,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not,  are  -worshipers  of  Satan 
the  Devil.  What  a  rash  statement  this 
would  be  were  it  not  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  irrefutable  evidence  to  pTove  it  1 
Evidence  that  is  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  persons,  pro- 
vided they  are  honest  enough  to  admit 
the  facts.  In  the  December  22, 1947,  issue 
of  Awake!  the  reader  was  given  a 
glimpse  Into  Christendom's  cellar  and 
shown  that  her  very  foundations  are  of 
pagan  origin.  Likewise  if  the  masking 
paint  is  scraped  off  Christendom's  super- 
structure of  doctrines  and  teachings,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  "holy  trinity",  they  too  appear  as 
nothing  more  than  a  monstrous  fabrica- 
tion of  heathen  mythologies  that  have 
been  built  np  by  the  Devil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproaching  and  blaspheming  the 
true  and  living  God,  whose  name  alone 
is  Jehovah. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  the  word  *"'trin- 
ity'  to  be  found,  Yet  Catholics  and  the 
majority  of  Protestants  believe  and  teach 
SHCh  doctrine  "R^hieh  was  set  forth  in  the 
^icene  CreeL  A.D.  325  after  weeks  of  de- 
bate, i-iie  mam  dispute  at  that  council, 
where  apostate  Christianity  was  fused 
with  paganism,  was  over  who  should 
compose  the  "trinity".  One  group,  hold- 
ing to  the  old  pagan  idea  of  father- 
mother-child,  ipsisted  that  Mary  be  in- 
cluded; while  anotn*^r  faction  wanted  to 
see  the  so-called  "holy  ghost"  enbraced 
in  the  triad.  Finally  Constantine,  the 
compromising  pagan  politician,  found  a 
solution  by  having  Mary  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  iii^r  son. 

Prior  to  its  oificial  adoption  into  the 
Catholic  church,  Dupin  says,  "the  word 
triad,  or  trinity,  was  borrowed  from  the 
pagan  schools  of  philosophy,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  theology  of  the  Christians 
of  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioeh.''  {Bihlto- 
ihegue    Ecclesiasiique)    ^lanj    oi    the 
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early  "church  fathers"  were  most  repre- 
hensible in  that  they  had  access  to  the 
truth  contained  in  the  Bi&Ie  yet  they 
precisely  taught  the  trinitarian  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greek  pa^an  named  Plato, 
Among  such  was  Origen,  called  ''the 
father  of  Christian  PTaca/iism",  and  hish- 
op  Synesius,  who  followed  the  female 
philosopher  Hypatia  and  fused  In  his 
hymns  the  heathenish  "doctrine  of  the 
trinity  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  God, 
and  the  Savior  with  the  divine  Helios 
rthe  sun  goa  of  the  heathen^.  (Philip 
J:5cnatt'&  History  of  the  Christian 
Vthw/uftf  it  was  at  this  time  that  ambi" 
ttous  pagans  joined  up  with  the  so-called 
Christians,  and  these,  §ays  McClintock  & 
strong  E  ^i/c(opfC(^m^*Tirought  with  them: 
lurtr  me  Christian  schools  of  theology 
their  Platonic  ideas  and  phraseology, 
and  they  especially  borrowed  from  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Philo/'  The 
Valentinians  and  Marcionites^  who  were 
gnostics  that  taught  a  very  rank  form  of 
demonism,  were  also  responsible  for 
grafting  in  the  "trinity"  idea  to  the  early 
Christian  church,— S^e  Beausobre's  His- 
torle  du  Manicheisme. 

A  Universal  Doctrine  Among  Pagans 

Delving  deeper  into  the  black  mystery 
of  the  "trinity"  it  is  learned  that  Piafo 
was  not  the  tirst  to  believe  and  teach  this 
inconsistent  doctrine.  Long  centuries  be- 
fore Christ  and  Plafo  were  on  earth  the 
devil- worshipers  of -Egypt  and  Sai^y^on 
believed  in  a  three-headed  god.  It  is 
therefore  no  coincidence  that  Christen- 
dom's "trinity^'  doctrine,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Gj'eeks,  is  also  identical  in  de- 
sign to  that  taught  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  LavarH's  archaeological 
discoveries  show  ilio-t  the  Babylonians 
used  an  equilateral  triangle  to  symhoJise 
their  "trinity^'.  Likewise  the  Egyptians 
used  the  triangle  for  the  same  purpose, 
(Mauriee^s  Indian  Antiquities^  voh  Iv, 
p,    445)    Hence    Christendom's   employ- 
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ment  of  three-sided  and  three-cornered 
objects  to  represent  her  "Christianized^' 
three-headed  "trinity^'  also  finds  its  ori- 
gin in  the  religions  of  the  heathen. 

Concerning  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  astronomy,  the  historian  Zonaras  of 
the  twelfth  century  says  what  all  his- 
torians know  to  be  true:  "these  came 
from  the  Chaldees  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
thence  to  the  Greeks  "  Therefore  Alex- 
ander Hislop  in  his  monumental  work 
The  Two  Bahylons  reasons;  "If  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  derived  their 
arithmetic  and  astronomy  from  Chaldea, 
seeing  these  in  Chaldea  were  -sacred 
sciences,  and  monopolized  by  the  priests, 
that  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  must 
have  derived  their  religion  from  the 
same  quarter."  The  research  work  of 
both  Bunsen  and  Layard  substantially 
proves  the  same  thing.  Samuel  Birch,  the 
eminent  authority  on  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  antiquities,  speaking  of  the 
inscriptions  on  Babylonian  cylinders, 
says :  "The  zodiacal  signs  .  .  .  show  un- 
equivocally that  the  Greeks  derived  their 
notions  and  arrangements  of  the  zodiac 
[and  hence  the  religious  mythology  con- 
nected with  it]  from  the  Chaldees.  The 
identity  of  Nimrod  with  the  constella- 
tion Orion  is  not  to  be  rejected."  All  of 
this  led  to  a  universal  practice  of  demon 
religion  having  a  basic  similarity  by  the 
time  the  Roman  empire  came  to  power, 
concerning  which  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  says : 

Fundamentally  the  primitive  religious  ideas 
of  all  the  Indo-European  peoples  were  quite 
similar.  Even  the  Roman  religion,  in  the  days 
when  Rome  was  governed  by  kings  and  had 
already  begun  to  evolve  complicated  rituals 
and  complex  myths,  still  retained  a  suggestive 
similarity  to  that  of  India.  .  .  .  Babylonian, 
Greek,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Eastern  reli- 
gious ideas  found  welcome  in  Rome.  The  Great 
Earth  Mother  of  ^  Asia  Minor  [therefore  of 
Babylon]  and  Isis,  the  mother  goddess  of 
Egypt,  were  not  only  introduced  into  Rome 
but  their  worship,  which  was  accompanied 
with  elaborate  ritual  and  ceremonial,  became 
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almost  universal  throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

And  so  it  was,  when  Constantino  set 
up  a  supposedly  universal  state  religion 
called  Catholicism,  he  was  able  to  lure 
the  pagans  into  it  by  adopting  their 
heathen  doctrine  of  the  "trinity".  One 
only  has  to  look  at  the  I.H.S.  on  the 
wafers  used  in  celebrating  the  mass  to 
see  a  glaring  example  of  Constantine's 
technique.  Today  we  are  told  that  the 
letters  stand  for  lesus  Hominum  Salva- 
tor  J  meaning  "Jesus  the  Savior  of  men**. 
But  actually  they  represent  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  trinity,  Isisy  Rorus, 
Seh,  that  is,  "the  Mother,  the  Child,  and 
the  Father  of  the  gods".  This  was  a  skill- 
fully planned  scheme  of  double-sense 
meaning  used  to  retain  the  pagan  sup- 
port, while  at  the  same  time  appearing 
on  the  surface  to  be  Christian.  Just  more 
of  the  papal  double-talk  so  rampant  now 
in  the  political  muddle. 

Heathen  Trinitarians  of  the  East 

What  could  be  stronger  proof  that  the 
"trinity"  idea  had  a  common  origin  in 
paganism  than  the  fact  that  heathens 
of  India,  Burma,  China  and  Japan  all 
worship  a  triune  god?  The  Hindu  has 
his  trimurti  or  triad  consisting  of 
Brahma  (the  Creator),  Vishnu  (the  Pre- 
server), and  Siva  (the  Destroyer).  In 
one  of  India's  most  ancient  Hindu  cave- 
temples -at  Elephanta  a  representation  of 
this  pagan  trinity  was  found  having  up- 
on it  the  inscription,  "One  God,  three 
forms" 

Taoism  is  one  of  the  many  devil-reli- 
gions of  China,  and  it  consists  mainly  of 
a  modification  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
demon-worship  of  Nimrod,  with  borrow- 
ings from  Buddhism,  which  is  another 
type  of  demon-worship.  Taoists  take 
their  name  from  the  teachings  of  a  south- 
ern Chinese  philosopher,  Lao-tse*  They 
have  their  monks  and  priests  who  be- 
witch them  with  all  manner  of  supersti- 
tions, and  cause  them  to  worship  and 
JDelieve  in  a  "trinity"  with  Lao-tse  hold- 
ing the  second  place, 
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The  Mahayana  Buddhists  have  their 
trinity  god  also,  a  triple-bodied  Buddha 
that  they  call  Trikaya,  In  Japan  the  very 
same  form  oi  rrrrB'e-headed  god  found  in 
the  West  is  worshiped  under  the  name  oi 
San  Pao  Fuh,  All  of  these  forms  of  the 
''trinity"  are  not  new  creations  brought 
forth  since  the  birth  of  Catholicism,  but, 
rather,  are  of  a  very  ancient  origin.  Says 
Hislop,  who  was  a  trinitariau  himself: 
"The  recognition  oi  a  trinitywas  univei 
sal  in  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
world/' 'Heathendom  did  Jiot  get  it  from 
Christendom,  but  vice  vf^rsa. 

Tracing  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the 
"trinity"  back  to  its  origin,  and  after  nn- 
covering  the  bare  facts,  it  is  seen  that  the 
ancient  worshipers  of  the  Devil  who  ^ave 
themselves  over  to  obscene  sev  or  ohalHc 
worshir)  were  the  first  to  believe  m  a 
triune  goa,  xnose  lewd  creatures  set  up 
their  "trinity''  around  the  producer,  the 
producing  and  the  produced,  and  the 
deities  representing  the  father,  the  moth- 


er and  the  child.  ( See  McClintock  & 
Strong,  CyclopcBdia,  vol.  10,  p-  556-)  The 
"trinity"  symbols  they  used,  and  which 
have  been  found,  and  which  resemble  the 
symbols  used  today  by  Christendom^ 
were  originally 'intended  to  represent  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  male. 

Only  Satan  the  Devil  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  so  repulsive  and  blasphemous  a 
doctrine,  his  purpose  being  to  deny  Je- 
hovah  God's  supremacy  by  making 
two  others  eq_ual  to  Him.  Tjittle  wondei 
then,  that^  having  so  firmly  saddled  this 
loathsome  and  hateful  doctrine  upon  the 
majority  of  Christendoni  as  well  as  on 
most  of  heathendom,  the  Devil  does 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
people  from  learning  that  the  "trinity" 
teaching  is  a  monstrous  lie.  So  for  you, 
the  honest  reader,  there  is  published  in 
this  issue  on  page  Urentj-Sour  the  Bible 
proof  that  Christendom's  three-headed 
god  is  a  fake.  Jesus  denies  the  '^trinity" 
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New  World  Events  of  the  Year 
From  Every  Corner  of  the  Globe 

Old  world  oppression  has  endeavored  with  malicious  venom  to  stamp 
out  the  true  worship  of  God.  But  with  what  snccessl 

Keep  pace  with  progress  by  reading  the 
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It  contains  encouraging  world  reports  of  Christian  activity  for  the 
year  just  past,  and  Scripture  texts  with  helpful  comments  for  each 
day  of  the  year  ahead.    Assure  yourself  of  a  copy  by   sending  the 
attached  coupon,  together  with  a  50c  contribution. 
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World  Bill  oF  Rights 

#  The  United  Nationg  Crunmla- 
sion  an  Humaa  Rights,  meeting 
at  Geneva,  :idoptetl  on  Deceui- 
bar  16  a  m^ort  on  a  world  bill 
of  racial,  religious  and  political 
rights^  un.p  retted  en  ted  in  history. 
The  Tote  was  13-0,  with  the  So- 
viet UnioD,  Yugoslavia,  White 
Russia  and  the  Ulcraln«  signifi- 
cantly aliatainln'g.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  aa  yet  anly  in  draft  form, 
comprises  the  following: 

1.  Everifone  Is  entitled  to  hfe. 
liberty,  and  equal  protertion  un- 
der law, 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  information,  speech, 
and  expression;  to  freedom  of 
worship,  conaden^eT  and  belief; 
to  freedom  of  asaembly  and  of 
association ;  and  to  freedom  to 
petition  his  government  and  the 
United  Nntlous. 

a  No  one  shall  be  siihje<!ted  to 
uuT-easonnblf;  interfcrencewithhia 
privacy,  home,  correspondence  or 
reputatiou.  No  one  shall  be  arbi- 
triirily  rieprived  of  his  property. 

4.  There  shnll  be  liberty  to 
move  freely  from  place  to  pla<?e 
within  the  State,  to  emigrate, 
and  to  seek   asylum   from   pers€> 

cut  ion. 

5-  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude.  No 
one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture, 
or  to  cruel  or  Inhuman  punish- 
ment or  indij^nlty. 

6,  No  one  shaH  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  arrest  or  detention. 
Anyone  who  is  arrested  has  the 
right  to  be  promptly  informed  of 
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the  charges  agaiuat  him,  and  to 
trial  within  a  reason  able  time 
or  to  be  releasect. 

7.  EveryoQe,  In  the  determina- 
tion of  his  rights  and  obligations, 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  be- 
fore an  independent  and  impar- 
tial tribunal  and  to  the  aid  of 
cnunser.  No  one  shall  be  convict- 
ed or  punished  for  crime  escept 
alter  public  trial  pursuant  to  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  tht*  com- 
missloji  of  the  act  charged. 
Everyone*  regardless  of  otiice  or 
status,  Is  subject  to  the  rule  of 
law. 

8.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a 
nationnlity.  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  take  an  effective  part  in  his 
government  directly  or  through 
bis  representatives;  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  eleetions,  which  shall 
be  periodic,  free  and  by  secret 
ballot. 

9.  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
a  decent  living;  to  work  and  ad- 
vantie  his  well-being;  to  health, 
edQcatlon  and  social  security- 
There  shall  be  eqoal  opportunity 
for  all  to  participate  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  life  of  the 
community- 

W.  Everyone,  everywhere  in 
the  world,  is  entitled  to  the  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  set  forth  in  this  decla- 
ration without  distinction  as  to 
i-ace,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
The  full  exercfse  of  these  rights 
requires  recognition  of  the  rifihte 
of  otTiers  and  protection  by  law 
of  the  freedom,  general  welfare 
and  Security  of  all. 
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TT.  N.  Police  Force  PropMali 

^  S^kEng  to  break  the  deadlof!k 

In  the  U-  N.  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee, the  U.  S,  offered  to  scale 
down  its  estimate  of  the  ground 
and  air  force  requirements  for 
the  proE>osed  International  police 
force.  The  U.S.  delegation  on 
the  committee  indicated  that  It 
would  agree  on  the  assignment  of 
fifteen  divisions  instead  of  the 
twenty  originally  proposed,  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  pro- 
posed number  of  3.800  planeg  to 
2,SO0.  No  reduction  in  the  naval 
equipment  was  submitted,  the 
original  proposal  for  als  oarrlerSt 
three  battleships  and  flfteen 
cruisers  being  adhered  to. 

German  Oi»!upatton  Costo 

4'  The  United  States  agreed  De- 
cember 17  to  pay  practically  the 
whole  cost  of  British  aa  well  as 
American  occupation  of  Western 
Germany.  In  consideration  of 
this  larger  financial  undertaking^ 
the  U.  S-  will  have  a  controlling 
voice  In  the  economic  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  zones.  Until 
now  the  two  governments  have 
contributed  equally  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civilian  govern- 
ment and  toward  measures  for 
preventing  disease  and  unrest 
The  total  cost  to  the  U.  S-  will 
now  approximate  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  The  British  con- 
tribution, largely  goods  and  serv- 
ices, will  total  about  $S7,000,000 
annually. 

CorrespondentB  Detained 

^  The  detention  at  Ellis  Island 
of  correspondents  from  Greece 
and  India,  both  representing' 
Communist  publications,  caused 
Trygve  Lie,  secretary  general  of 
the  U.  N.  to  remind  the  U.  S, 
government  of  provisions  of  the 
U,  N-  Headq.uarter8  Agreement 
under  which  the  U.  S.  grants  spe- 
cial status  to  accredited  report' 
ers.  The  correspondents  were  at 
length  released,  hut  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  announced  that 
it  would  call  upon  the  U.  N.  to 
hold  an  early  conference  for  con- 
sidering; drastic  revisioD  of  the 
U.  N.  system  of  accreditation  of 
alien  newspaper  cor  pesf  on  dents* 
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Teim  Trieste 

^  Two  bombing  Incideota  and 
other  dUtTirbanCe  In  Trieste  tn 
late  December  caused  mounting 
tension  Id  the  Free  Territory. 
The  disorders  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Italiao-TugoslaT  ne- 
gotiations over  the  naming  of  a 
candidate  for  civilian  governor 
of  the  regloB.  Twelve  persons 
were  Injurea.  Grenades  wei^ 
toBsed  at  Communist  clubs  ear- 
lier In  the  month,  but  there 
were  no  casualties. 

Brtttofr-ltiifffian  Trade  Baet 
^  A  five-year  Anglo-Soviet  trade 
agreement  covering  the  exchange 
of  British  machinery  for  Russian 
grain  was  signed  at  Moscow  on 
December  27*  and  will  provide 
(or  Britain  more  than  a  halt- 
million  tons  of  feed  grain  from 
HusBla'a  1947  liarvests. 

StaUtt  Elected 

^  la  elQcticnfl  for  the  local  So- 
viets In  the  Rasslan  Federal  Re- 
public in  late  December  Premier 
StallD  Was  elected  to  the  Mos- 
cow City  Soviet  by  the  unanl' 
moos  vot€  of  the  voters  Id  his 
district,  1,617  in  all.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Moscow  Regional 
Soviet  as  well,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  tm  Moscow  precincts. 

Bmnanla^ft  King;  Abdicates 
#  The  abdication  of  King  Mi- 
chael of  Rumania  on  Decem- 
ber 30  mtglit  have  been  eipectea, 
though  It  did  come  as  a  fiurp^i^> 
The  tncongrni-ty  of  a  king's  reign- 
ing in  a  C3ommunlst -dominated 
country  was  evident  to  all.  As 
fioon  &6  the  king  stuped  oat  the 
government  immediately  pro- 
claimed a  *'People*a  Republic"  and 
elected  a  five-member  Presidium 
beaded  by  Michael  Sadovanu;  to 
take  over  eseentlve  powers  until 
a  president  can  be  elected  by  a 
constituent  assembly.  The  hlng, 
In  a  epeecli,  gave  hia  reason  for 
abdication  in  general  terms  which 
amonnted  to  Just  this :  Klogs  and 
Oomnaunfstfl  don't  go  together. 
The  government  made  a  procla- 
mation which  was  addressed  to 
"worfeers,  farmers,  intellectuals, 
Mldtera,  aon-M^OEnmissloned  ofh- 
ceiB  and  other  cltizenA  of  Ru- 


mania", and  which  said  the  mon- 
archy represented  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Rumania's  develop- 
ment. 

Oreeic  Sfuddfe 

^  In  Greece  guerrillas  multi- 
plied as  the  general  situation 
worsened,  and  prices  rose  from 
30  to  50  percent  while  relief  sup- 
plies were  allowed  to  spoil  in 
warehouses.  Meanwhile  the  .av- 
erage Greek  family  subsists  on 
substandard  ratioos  and  there  ifl 
strife  in  the  Greek  Cabinet, 
tbreaCeuIng-  a  dlsa.strctxs  split 
The  U.  S.  cliarge  d'affaires  sent 
a  memorandum  to  the  premier 
warning  that  such  a  development 
would  oblige  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  take  a  different  attitude 
toward  Greece.  On  December  24 
the  straggling  guerrillas  an- 
nounced '*The  First  Provisional 
Democratic  Government  of  Free 
<Jreec^",  ie^ded  by  geoersJ  Msr- 
koa  Vflflades.  On  December  25 
(which  Es  not  Xmas  in  Greece) 
400  arrests  were  made  in  great- 
er Athens^  to  counter  an  alleged 
Communist  plot  to  aid  the  rebel 
'^government'*  by  a^iasslnattng 
their  opposing  political  leaders. 
The  nest  day  government  troops 
repulsed  guerrilla  forces  s^i^tng 
to  take  KoDitfla,  presumably  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  new 
"government".  Some  3,500  guer- 
rillas were  attacking  in  another 
region,  near  the  Albanian  boxder. 
righting  around  Konitaa  con- 
tln^ied  to  the  end  of  December. 

ItaJlan  ConsUtation 

■^  The  Constltutitjn  of  the  new 
Jtahflj)  Hepublic  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  453  to  62  amid 
cheers  on  the  part  of  the  Conatit- 
uent  Assembly  on  December  20. 
The  monarchy  wag  legally  abol- 
ished, the  Constitution  coming 
into  effect  as  of  IS :  01  a.iu.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948.  Italian  women  now 
have  equal  rights  with  the  men. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  worship,  but  the  Roman 
CatJioilc  religion  alone  la  recog- 
nized as  *'ofticiar\  In  harmony 
with  the  Agreements  made  with 
Mussolini  in  1926^  which  now 
form  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Sir  days  after  the  adoption  of 


the    Constitution    and    the  legaV 
end  of  the  monarchy  former  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  111    (age  7^} 
died  Id  exile. 

De  VaJera's  Enfe  Cb&iienged 

^  In  Ireland  a  new  Republican 
party,  Clann  Na  Poblachta,  has 
arisen  to  challenge  the  long- 
continued  rule  of  Prime  Minister 
Bamou  de  Valera.  tinder  the 
leadership  of  44-year-K>ld  Sean 
MacBj-ide  the  Republicans  have 
already  gained  two  seats  in  the 
Dall  or  Irish  Parhament. 

Argrenthie  School  Dictatorship 

^  Steps  taken  by  President  Juan 
Perc^n  of  Argentina  to  dominate 
the  universities  of  Argentina 
were  condemned  by  leading 
American  educators  as  they,  on 
Decemoer  23,  called  upon  the 
U.  N.  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  to  make 
an  investlg&tlon.  They  xecojn- 
mended  tdackli  sting  the  gradu- 
ates of  Argentine  universities, 
and  Britain,  France  and  the  U.  S. 
were  urged  to  ban  Argentine  stu- 
dents from  their  echools  as  long 
as  tile  policy  of  subjecting  Ar- 
gentine universities  to  dictator- 
ship continued. 

Deatli  lit  Pakistan  Camps 

#  About  5,000  of  tHe  Moslem 
.refuges  detained  in  camps  in 
the  western  Punjab  have  died  of 
exposure  so  far.  The  camps  are 
maintained  by  the  Dominion  of 
Pakistan  for  temporarily  taking 
care  of  these  victims  of  religious 
Intolerance. 

Glilnese  Strugste 

^  In  mid-December  General  A. 
C.  Wedemeyer  urged  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  extend  all  possible  aid.  In- 
cluding military  supplies,  to  the 
govemmeut  of  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  In  China  itself  the 
Communists  increased  their  of- 
fensive, bringing  two-thirds  of 
the  Honan  region  under  their 
domination.  An  attach  upon  Afak- 
den  from  all  sides  threatened 
that  Important  city.  On  Decem- 
ber 25  the  government  pro- 
claimed the  new  Constitution  as 
being  tn  force  from  that  day.  It 
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is  expected  that  a  new  govern- 
ment aloug  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
stitatlon  will  come  into  power  In 
April  or  May.  Meanwhile  Com- 
muDtst  fifftiting  Increased,  par- 
ticularly in  subzero  Manchuria. 
Mukden,  blockaded  by  Commu- 
niate,  experienced  extreme  winter 
hardship.  All  dispatolies  from  the 
city  were  placed  under  risld  cen- 
aoreMp  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

1:RP  Aid  TTrgent 

^  The  president  on  December  19 
asJfed  the  U.  S.  Oongress  In  a 
lengthy  message  to  anthorlze  the 
1948-51  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, which  was  estimated  to 
cost  $17,000,000,000.  He  urged 
that  $?.800,000,000  he  approprl-^ 
ated  for  the  next  fifteen  months." 
Indicating  that  the  peoples  of 
Europe  might  be  driven  to  sur- 
render their  righta  to  totalitari- 
an ru/e,  he  said:  "It  might  well 
compel  U9  to  modify  our  own  ero- 
nomlc  system  and  to  fore;;o,  for 
the  eake  of  oar  security,  the  en- 
joyment of  many  of  our  freedoms 
and  prlvi:iegee." 

Wlnt«x  BeUef 

^  The  U-S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  December  16  received 
from  its  Approprifltifins  Com- 
mittee a  bin  which  sought  to 
cut  $88,000,000  from  the  $r>97.- 
000,000  for  aid  to  France,  Italy, 
Austria  and  China,  authorized  by 
Congress  the  day  before.  The 
House  passed  a  hill  limiting  to 
¥509.000,000  the  aid  for  the  three 
European  eountrtes,  omitting  fur- 
ther reference  to  China.  After 
conference  ^vith  the  Senate  the 
bill  tfnany  provided.  $522,000,000 
for  th^  three  European  nations 
and  an  additional  $18,000,000 
for  China,  the  latter  amount  to 
be  taken  from  tbe  unappropriat- 
ed balance  of  the  UNRRA.  It 
was  signed  by  the  president  on 
December  23. 

U.  S.  Withdraws  from 

JPanama  Base« 

#  The  tJ-  S.  government  on  De- 
cember 23  announced  that  it  was 
evacuating  all  of  the  military 
bases  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone 
that  it  bad  been  occupying  in  the 
Republic   of   Panama   by   special 


arrangemeot.  The  announceaiGii 
caiae  3n  response  to  the  Pap«,ma 
nlan  Assembly's  vote  to  reject 
arrengements  for  continuing  U.  S, 
occupancy  of  these  bases,  a  vote 
largely  influencect  by. popular  de- 
mand, 

Wallace  PresideutlaJ  Candtitat« 

^  Backed  by  the  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America  organization 
and  other  groupa,  Henry  A,  Wal- 
lace, whose  Ideaa  of  foreign  pol- 
icy ran  counter  to  those  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  and 
stili  do,  announced  December  30 
that  he  would  be  a  candidate;  for 
the  U.  S.  presidency  In  1948  on 
a  third-party  ticket. 

U.  S.  Inflatlui  Control 

^  Atottg  \<^th  Interim  aid  for 
three  European  conn  tries  and 
China,  Congress  In  Itp  extra  ses- 
sion considered  the  threat  oj  In- 
flation at  home.  The  debate  on 
the  subject  provolced  much  con- 
flict over  high  prices,  hot  the 
final  outcome  was  a  bill  which 
provided  (1)  the  amendment  of 
anti-trust  laws  to  permit  volun- 
tary agreements  by  Industrir  as 
regards  the  diatribution  of  scarce 
materials^  subject  to  presldent(fil 
approval;  (2)  extension  of  con- 
trol of  export  and  tra Deportation 
to  February  28,  1949;  (3)  pi^i- 
dential  power  to  limit  use  of 
grain  for  making  liquor  until 
February  Ij  (4)  a  million-dollar 
program  for  encouraging  food 
conservation  at  home,  and  la- 
creased  production  abroad.  When 
the  bin  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  the  presMent^s  stgna- 
ture,  it  mysteriously  disappeared. 
A  duplicate  copy  was  sent  for 
the  signature,  "Which  was  affixed 
on  December  30. 

No  Amnesty  for 

Jehovah^s  witnesses  \ 

^  A  full  pardon,  restoring  all 
political  and  civil  rights >  was 
ffranfec?  by  Pre&i^ent  Trum&u  te 
only  1,52S  men  of  the  15,000  (In- 
cluding 4,500  of  J'ehorah's  wlt- 
neeses)  who  were  convicted  of 
violating  the  Selective  Service 
(TDrafLi  Act.  Some,  but  not  all, 
of   those    pardoned    were    Jeho- 


vah's witnesses,  who  had  claimed 
esejoption  from  all  training  and 
service  as  ministera  ■fully  cot^Be- 
crated  to  serve  God,  They  receive 

GO  Salary  for  such  service.  Gen- 
erally (like  Paul  did  at  ttmee) 
they  support  ttemselveB  by  eec:!- 
lar  work.  No  pardon^  were  rec- 
ommended" for  thtiwe  Wtiw  didmet 
earn  thot^^jiiving  from  thelp  min- 
istry. Also  many  full-time  min- 
isters of  Jehovah's  wltnesaes. 
known  as  pioneers,  were  denied 
pardon.  Since  not  all  such  fuU- 
time  and  part-t/nie  m^nfaters 
were  parfloned.  it  1b  obvious  that 
many  v^ere  ^iscrimlnsted  against 

Transonic  Plane 


In     the     magazine     Aviation 
Week,     issue     released     Decern- 

ber  22,  It'  was  affirmed  that  the 
Bell  XS-1  (Experimental  Saper- 
sonlc),  a  rocket  plane,  has  flown 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
a  number  of  times,  at  an  altl- 
tud9  of  more  than  35,000  feet, 
where  the  speed  of  souud  Is 
660  mph.  The  .experiments  were 
carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
and  tbe  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  AeronanticB,  but  offi- 
cial conflrmatlon  of  the  super- 
sonic speeds  waa  lacking.  Non^ 
o-f  the  pilots  es^clenced  aa^  no- 
due  difflculties  in  making  the  test 
flights. 

Discovery  of  Food  Syntheida 

#  An  Important  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sclonce, 
to  the  effect  that  the  secret  con- 
ceming  the  process  that  mak^ 
possible  the  production  of  food 
from  inorganic  matter  had  been 
breached.  A  discovery  had  been 
made  that  the  aubatance  which 
enables  plants  to  synthesize  edi- 
ble products  out  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water  la  chlorophyll,  the 
green  coloring  matter  in  plants. 
As  yet  only  a  clue  of  the  pcoceas 
is  kuo'wr^  but  the  disoDveiy  of 
the  key  substance  may,  it  is  be- 
lieved, open  up  the  way  to  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  foods.  Bat 
mankind  will  doubtless  prefer 
nature*s  method  to  man's  efforts 
at  copylnK  It. 
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— ^salm  36:9 

Life  issues  from  the  wellsprings  of  Jeho- 
vahGod.  From  this  fountainof  life, through  /  //r^BBSK^.  >-; 

the  pages  of  the  Bible,  waters  of  truth  flow 
forth  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  men  of  good-  /  M^%?^'^'"~- 

will.  A  study  of  God's  Word  is  therefore  /  SB^^/0  ' 

essential  to  those  who  would  see  light  and 
gain  life  thereby. 

AN  OUTSTANDING  ADVOCATE 

of  sueh  indispensable  study  of  tlie  Bible  is  The  Watchtower,  a  publica- 
tion which  for  over  sixty  years  has  faithfully  reflected  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures.  You  will  find  it  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  you,  for,  as  a 
Bibl^  study  aid,  TJie  Watchtower  is  unsurpassed. 

A  year's  subscription  lor  tliia  semimontlily  magazine  h  only  $1.00,  By  send- 
ing your  subscription  and  the  coupon  below  before  April  30,  1948,  you  may 
receive  a  free  packet  of  -ei^ht  booklets,  among  which  is  the  recently  released 
32-pag^  booklet,  The  Joy  of  All  the  People.   Increase  your  joy  and  understand- 
ing by  sending  in  your  subscription  today. 

-^ ^':/f^S^i^^ *■ 

WATCHTOWER  H'  Adams  St,  Brooklyn  1,  N,  Y, 

n  Enr-'lo&ed  fln^  $1-00  for  a  one-j^par  subsf^Hptton  for   The   Watr^htower 
and  the  gift  premium  of  eight  hookleta-  (Effective  iintU  April  30,  1948) 

Nam ^ ^ - - - —       ^^'^^^ - - -- -^ 

Q*^       ^__ __ ^ „_,„._ - - -'-         ^'^^^  N^u.  ~  state  - —-... ^ — 
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RELIGION  CHOOSES  CAESAR! 

Christendom's  clergy  caught  in  the  same  snare 
that  took  the  Pharisees  in  Jesus'  day 


Politicians  See  Red 

The  witch-hunt  rages  as  they  arbitrarily 
divide  the  world  into  two  camps 


Shanghai,  a  City  of  Contrasts 

A  traveler's  impressiotvs  of  CKma*s  capital 


Curious  Funeral  Customs 

Objectionable  ones  arise  from  false  doctrine 

of  insmortality 
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of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  sel£sh  interests. 
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publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  oblidations ;  it  is 
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unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth. 


"Awake  I  uses  the  regular  news  chemnels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
tiiem.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  joumai's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  internationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
lan^ages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  v/onders — why,  its  ciover 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake!"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 

bes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  coniforting 

the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 


mourners  and  strengthening   those  disheartened 


Get  acquainted  v/ith  **Av/ake!"  Keep  aw^ake  by  reading  **Av/ake! 
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RELIGION  CHOOSES  CAESAR! 


SIX  thousand  years  a^o  Jehovah  God 
declared  a  divine  principle-  Sixteen 
centuries  later  Noah  preached  it.  Four 
centuries  after  Noah,  Abraham  lived  it. 
Another  four  centuries  pass,  and  Moses 
vpas  telling  it  in  Egypt,  More  centuries 
roll  by  but  the  principle  lives  on-  In  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  Isaiah 
preached  it.  In  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ  Jeremiah  voiced  it.  All  the 
faithful  men  before  Christ  preached  it 
and  lived  it.  And  true  Christians  since 
Christ  have  clung  to  it,  Jbecanse  Christ  on 
earth  both  preached  it  and  practiced  it. 

Christ  Jesus  followed  it  when  tempted 
in  the  wilderness  by  Satan,  when  the 
people  sought  to  crown  Him  king,  when 
He  preached  to  His  disciples,  ^hen  ,He 
denounced  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  when  He  was  haled  before  world 
rulers.  What  was  this  divine  principle? 
When  before  Pontius  Pilate,  charged 
with  sedition,  with  His  human  life  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  Christ  Jesus  caught 
up  this  principle  stated  by  God  in  Eden 
and  repeated  by  all  the  prophets  down 
to  His  day  and  He  put  it  in  a  nutshell 
when  He  proclaimed  to  the  world  ruler 
before  Himr  "M^  kinqdom  is  not  of  this 
world!"  (John  18:36)  For  persons  de- 
votea  to  Jehovah  God  the  divine  prin- 
ciple to  follow  was  and  still  is,  Separate- 
ness  from  this  old  world- 
mis  separateness  was  shown  by 
Christ  when  He  was  on  earth.  After  His 
anointing  as  King  of  Jehovah's  new 
world  to  come,  Jesus  retired  for  a  time 
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to  a  wilderness  retreat.  Satan  sought  to 
entice  Him  into  league  with  this  world; 
"The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceed- 
ing high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
of  them;  and  saith  unto  him,  All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee,"  "Get  thee  hence, 
Satan r  came  Jesus'  quick  iyjecuon  oi 
a  role  in  world  politics.  In  an  instructive 
prayer  in  the  presence  of  disciples  Jesus 
said:  "I  am  not  of  the  world/'  To  the 
contentmns  reugious  rnansees  Jesus 
said:  ^Te  are  of  this  world:  I  am  not  of 
this  worla.  JUven  a  popular  democratic 
draft^to  force  Him  into  politics  did  not 
flatter  Jesus  into  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciple of  separateness;  "A  great  multi- 
tude followed  him,  ,  ,  ,  When  Jesus 
therefore  perceived  that  they  would 
come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him 
a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a  moun- 
tain himself  alone."— Matthew  4:8-10; 
John  17 ;  14, 16 ;  8 :  23 ;  6 :  2, 15, 

Choosing  Caesar  in  Jesus'  Day 

And  how  did  the  religious  clergy  of 
Jesus'  day,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
stand  on  this  issue  of  separateness  ?  Was 
Jesus  right  when  He  told  them,  "Ye  are 
of  this  world"!  The  clergy  noted  His  in- 
fluence, that  the  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly,  and  they  lamented  that  *'the 
world  is  gone  after  him".  Among  them- 
selves they  reasoned :  "If  we  let  him  thus 
alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him:  and 
the  Romans  shall  come  and  take  awa"'* 
both  our  place  and  nation."  go  they  dt- 


eided  it  was  expedient  that  this  one  man 
die  to  save  theif  prominent  places  and 
tlieir  nation  under  Caesar-  (John 
11:  48,  50)  They  artfully  roused  the  rab- 
ble elements  against  Christ,  lied  about 
Him,  accused  Him  of  blasphemy  and  se- 
dition* and  f^n^n  tlipv  had  the  fiekl*^  mob 
r^lnmnrinci"  fnr    His   hlnDd. 

But  their  national  law  did  not  permit 
them  to  put  a  man  to  death,  so  they 
turned  to  Caesar  for  help,  to  use  the 
ptate  as  their  "church  sword".  Ana  ro  get 
tliat.  "swora"  to  iLns//t?atne  and  impale 
Jesus  they  trumped  up  this  false  charge; 
"We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  na- 
tion, and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to 
Ctesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ 
a  King/'  But  Pilate  found  Him  innocent 
of  sedition.  (Luke  23:2,14)  Yet  when 
Pilate  sought  to  release  innocent  Jesus 
his  o>vn  patriotisin  was  questioned  by 
^e  irate  religionists:  'Tf  thou  let  this 
man  go,  thou  art  not  CEcsar's  friend: 
whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speak- 
eth  against  C^sar,"  But  the  Jewish  re- 
ligionists were  only  adopting  a  pose  of 
patriotism;  for  they  chose  to  have  re- 
leased Barabbas,  guilty  of  robbery  and 
murder  and  sedition^  in  the  stead  of  in- 
nocent Jesus.  Their  concern  over  punish- 
ing seditionists  was  a  sham;  they  had  a 
religious  axe  to  grind  and  were  using  the 
state  to  grind  it.  The  religionists  of  Je- 
cins'  dnv  rmef^.tpd  botfi  Lioo  R.nn  t.nnsT  Ji.s 
thoir  tinxx  miri  f^hnsft  rne  htomau  emDire, 
^hen  Pilate  criect  out  to  tSiem  concern- 
ing Jesus,  "Behold  your  Kingl"  they 
stormed  hack:  '"'"Away  wiii  him^  away 
with  him,  crucify  him.  ,  ,  -  We  have  no 
hina  hut  CfEsar!"— -3  o\vii  19  :  1^-15. 

Clergy  Now  Choose  '*Caesar** 

''Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?  then  may  ye 
also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do 
eviiy  says  JehavRh  God  to  wicked  rcOi- 
ffionists,  (Jeremiah  13:2^)  The  political 
clergy  have  not  changed  during  the  past 
nineteen  centuries,  so  far  as  choosing 
Caesar  or  the  state  is  concerned-  Klven 
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the  preachers  and  priests  that  accept 

Christ  in -one  breath  blow  out  the  next 
hundred  in  windy  political  babble.  In- 
deed, religious  organizations  of  Chris- 
tendom 'instruct  their  clergy  to  ignore  the 
divine  principle  of  separateness  from 
this  world,  urging  them  to  plunge  into 
politics.  Typical  are  the  following, 

Recently  thfe  Congregational  Christian- 
Churches  ''called  on  the  churches'  4,000 
ministers  to  take  the  church  into  politics, 
T-iT-PJinh  nnlifi^.s  from  the  Dulnit".  Later, 
ChisbrghnTzation  stooped  to  greater  silli- 
ness: ^*Our  fathers  assumed  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  come  in  sT>ite  of 
the  state;  we  should  make  it  possible  tor 
flip  IrinfTflflTn  r.n  Romf^  inrouerii  iiic  siait;, 
■j'neir  tatners  were  rigni;  tne  sons  nave 
abandoned  Bible  truth. 

Not  long  ago  the  betitled  'Tjord  Bishop 
of  London"^  named  "Wand^  simpered: 
'Clergymen  must  take  an  interest  in 
'  politics  ...  so  that  they  can  bring 
Christian  influence  to  bear.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  expedite  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  mediate  the 
friendship  of  God  to  man.  This  means 
iliRt  TniniftferR  imist  strivfr  to  imurove 
cnnfntions-  so  mat  tms  wona  win  oe- 
rnmft  a-nnie  morp  ime  xne  Kma^aom  oi 
heaven/'  W  hat  presumptuous  arroganey, 
for  clergy  to  pose  as  mediators  between 
Ood  and  man,  when  that  is  Jesus*  office! 
That  is  exceeded  only  by  their  gall  in 
thinking  they  can  make  this  world  like 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  God*s  principle 
of  separateness  of  the  Kingdom  and  this 
wori^  stands  true,  and  the  bishop  is 
falsifying. 

But  for  unsurpassed  devilishness  note 
the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Vatican  City,  the  pope -speaking: 
'The  Catholic  Church  will  never  permil 
herself  to  be  shut  within  the  four  walh 
of  the  temple.  •  .  .  The  seuaration  oi 
J-hp  ^})vrph  and  thp  *worlrl  ...  is  con- 
tvRTv  to  The  unrifttian  laea/'  Christ  Je- 
sus saia  tne  cnurcn  ana  ine  world  should 
be  separate.  The  fake  ^^cegerent  at  the 
Vatican  says  they  should  not  be  sepa- 
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rate,  Christ  and  the  pope  cannot  both  be 
right;  and  Christ  is  not  the  one  who  has 
lied !  The  heads  of  popedom  do  not  stop 
at  deals  with  small-fry  politicians  or  big- 
time  dictators,  but  would  deal  with  the 
chief  politician  himself,  Satan,  Poue 
Pius  XI  in  a  press  interview  said:  ^  The 
neaa  or  tiie~u^hoiic  CiiureJT  would  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  deal  with  the  Bevil 
himself  •  .  .  if  reasonable  grounas  ex- 
isted to  support  the  hope  that  such  deal- 
ings would  protect  or  advance  the  in. 
terests  of  religion  amons  mankind/'  The 
popes  ffreet  &atan  ana  ms  PDiiticai  deals 
mm  oDen  armsj  Uhrist  Jesus""  spurned 
ni8  political  advances  with  the  rebuke : 
*Get  thee  hence,  Satan!" 

Rejecting  the  Kingdom 

for  a  Political  Makeshift 

Fawjiingly  and  obsequiously  the  clergy 
curry  favor  with  th^  politicians  hy  sup- 
porting the  sehemeg  of  the  rulers.  They 
pray  for  the  political  makeshifts,  bless 
thena,  misapply  Bible  texts  to  them,  all 
to  swing  me  people  inro  line,  witn  glib 
irresponsibility  the  clerics  brush  aside 
as  visionary  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
misapply  the  Bible^  promises  concerning 
it  to  political  creations.  Did  they  not  do 
this  relative  to  the  defunct  League  of 
Nations  ?  The  Federal  Council  of  Church- 
es of  Christ  in  America  said  years  aso: 
''The  ijeague  of  JSIationa  xjs  rooiea  m  ine 
gospel""  the  supreme  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture is  m  the  League  of  Nations'';  the 
League  is  "the  political  expression  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth".  Of  the  League 
another  oreranization  drooled,  ''In  a  world 
m  aaiK  as  tiiis,  wny  dIow  out  the  only 
lightf  Jesus  said,  "I  amthe  lieht  of  the 
world,"  But  the  political  ciergy  mew  mat 
light  out  of  thei'r  lives  and  hovered  over 
the  League  like  moths  over  a  flickering 
flame,  till  it  was  quenched  in  the  blood- 
bath of  World  War  n. 

Now  they  are  asininely  courting  anew 
their  resurrected  lover,  this  time  unreal- 
istically  pet-named  United  Nations.  One 
Protestant  preacher  said  at  the  time  the 
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United  Nations  was  formed  that  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy  of  the  psalmist  was 
then  fulfilled:  "Say  among  the  natibns 
that  the  Lord  reignetli/^  'lu«  Uentrai 
Conference  oi  jmiiencan  RaDbis  came 
out  in  support  ot  the  United  Nations 
because  of  ''the  ultimate  establishment 
of  the  kinsrdom  oi  Uod  fhat  we  "see 
in  it  .  Tne  Kcnpiures  state  concerning 
Chrisf'that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  they 
can  be  saved;  but  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  sold  out  Christ  for 
"Caesar-  when  it  recently  said-  Qhris- 
tianity  must  abandon  its  claim  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  way  to  salvation.  .  ,  . 
Christianity  should  recognize  the  United 
LVations  as  a  force  which  also  has  a  role 
01  salvation/'  J^'ederal  Council  snokpR- 
man  Npide  deelarea:  "The  hope  ot"  man-, 
Kindis  nowlTsea  on  the  United  Nations,"' 
When  the  United  Nations'  permanent 
site,  in  New  York  city,  was  consecrated 
Cardinal  Spellman  piously  dubbed  it  a 
''temple  of  peace'',  and  .Mayor  O^Dwyer 
blubbered  that  the  plot  of  land  was  'Tial- 
lowed  ground''- 

The  clergy  of  Christendom  have  thus 
proved  themselves  seditious  against  Je- 
hovah (rod.  These  modern  Judases  have 
turned  their  back  on  Christ's  kingdom 
and  face  the  state  to  laud  and  salute  it, 
to  pledge  their  allegiance  to  it,  and  vain- 
ly seek  to  cover  up  their  treason  by 
painting  the  political  state  as  being 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  They  try  to 
drag  God  and  Christ  into  politics  to 
make  their  own  entry  seem  righteous. 
But  Jehovah  God  stands  by  His  prin- 
ciple of  separateness  from  this  world; 
and  as  for  Christ  Jesus,  He  would  not 
let  Satan  ensnare  Him  into  world  poli- 
tics centuries  ago  and  He  will  not  enter 
now  to  please  Satan's  ministers  and 
transform  them  into  ministers  of  Christ 
and  righteousness. 

To  sum  up  in  a  specific  example  the 
clergy's  transfer  of  Bible  promises  from 
Christ  and  His  kingdom  to  political 
makeshifts,  note  their  antics  relative  to 


the  League  of  Nations  and  United  Na- 
tions. They  said  the  League  was  the  po- 
litical expression  of  Christ's  kingdom; 
Christ  said  His  kingdom  was  no  part  of 
this  political  world.  They  did  not  object 
when  the  League  of  Nations,  Inc.,  spoke 
of  the  League  as  the  lone  light  that  should 
not  be  blown  out ;  Christ  said  He  was  the 
light  of  the  world.  They  have  said  both 
the  League  and  the  U.  N.  were  the  only 
hope  of  the  world ;  the  Bible  says  that  in 
Christ's  name  should  the  nations  hope. 
They  give  the  U.  N.  a  role  of  salvation ; 
the  Bible  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  only 
savior.  Religious  leaders  have  said  the 
U.N.  would  fulfill  the  prophecies  that 
'swords  would  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  nations  would  not^  learn  war  any 
more',  but  those  prophecies  belong  to 
Christ's  kingdom.  Like  robbers  the 
clergy  have  stripped  Christ's  kingdom  of 
the  Bible  promises  concerning  it  and 
lavish  them  upon  their  political  conglom- 
erations. They  revel  and  reel  and  stag- 
ger like  drunken  men  in  their  orgy  of 
Scripture-wresting  that  will  lead  to  their 
own  destruction. 

In  Closer  Embrace  with  "Caesar'* 

All  this  they  callously  do  to  slake  the 
unquenchable  thirst  of  their  overween- 
ing ambition.  Like  the  Jewish  Pharisees 
and  scribes  of  Jesus'  day,  modern  priests 
and  preachers  of  Christendom's  cults 
and  sects  fear  the  loss  of  their  exalted 
place  in  the  nations  if  they  cling  uncom- 
romisingly  to  Christ.  So  they  curry 
avor  with  the  filthy,  mud-slinging  politi- 
cians by  trying  to  give  their  regimes  a 
form  of  godliness.  Also,  they  would 
worm  their  way  into  the  political  crea- 
tions to  further  secure  their  place  in  this 
evil  world.  Specially  pandering  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  audience,  a  Baptist 
"reverend"  last  November  27  said :  "God 
is  still  in  His  heaven,  and  one  day, 
through  us  and  our  co-operation.  He 
shall  make  all  things  right  with  the 
world."  Though  it  will  cruelly  shock  and 
injure  the  "reverend's"  ego,  God  will 
manage  to  do  it  without  aid  or  co-opera- 
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tion  from  him  or  his  clerical  and  political 
cronies.  This  "indispensable"  one  also 
prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  in  London  and  for 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations, 
"where  the  future  of  the  world  is  in  the 
balance."  God  did  not  bother  to  hear 
him.  The  London  conference  has  flopped, 
and  the  U.  N.  is  flopping  daily. 

Yet  the  clergy  persist  in  flopping  with 
it.  The  World  Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews  has  applied  for  affiliation  with 
UNESCO  of  United  Nations.  The  grow- 
ing World  Council  of  Churches  is  also 
"making  eyes"  at  U.  N.  On  October  28, 
1947,  Pope  Pius  XH  "called  upon  the 
world  today  to  keep  faith  in  the  young 
United  Nations  even  though  the  latter's 
motives  seemed  to  be  *a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness' ".  Actually,  U.  N.  is  a  part 
of  the  wilderness.  Eight  days  earlier  it 
was  announced,  "The  Holy  See  believes  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  a  spokesman  for 
Christian  churches  would  receive  a  sort 
of  honorary  non-voting  membership  in 
the  United  Nations." — Buffalo  Courier- 
Express ,  October  21, 1947. 

End  Justifies  the  Means 

Religion  rejects  the  divine  principle  of 
separateness  fronl  this  world  and  trots 
out  another  to  take  its  place:  The  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  clergy  justify 
their  entry  into  politics  by  claiming  that 
in  the  end  they  will  bring  in  moral  law. 
But  morality  and  integrity  are  drowned 
out  as  wave  after  wave  of  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency  sweeps  over  the  earth 
again  and  again.  The  end,  moral  law,  is 
not  realized. 

Then,  they  say  their  entry  will  bring 
God  into  government.  It  has  not  brought 
God  into  the  govemnients  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  out  of  Christendom  that  two 
world  wars  have  erupted,  and  not 
heathendom.  Clergy  blessings  have 
never  brought  good.  See  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  blessed  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists  during  their  heyday;  but 
despite  temporary  successes  God  was 
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not  brought  into  those  dictatorampa-  ±te- 
Union's  support  did  not  give  them  God. 
The  results  argue  that  she  gave  them  the 
DeviL  Not  that  they  did  not  already  have 
the  god  of  this  world,  bnt  religion  gave 
them  a  double  dose  of  him  and  they  be- 
came twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
before  conversion,  as  Jesus  foretold- 
(Matthew  23:15)  Religion's  blessing  of 
the  League  of  Nations  did  not  bring  G-od 
into  it.  The  blessing  turned  into  a  curse, 
and  the  League  f all^^  Nov?  demon  reli- 
gion blesses  the  United  Nations.  Poor 
United  Nations!  Ino  wonder  it  is  being 
laughed  at,  and  considered  only  a  glori- 
fied debating  society — and  since  bad-boy 
Vishinsky^s  vituperative  outburst  it  has 
lost  the  glory  aspect.  It  is  just  a  sound- 
ing board  for  national  ideologies.  With 
hands  tied  by  the  veto,  it  does  nothing 
but  babble,  babble,  babble,  like  Tenny- 
son's brook.  Some  say  it  would  be  better 
if  its  hands  were,  tied  less  and  it,  were 
more  tongue-tied.  Alas,  '^it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good'' ;  and  reli- 
gion in  politics  is  an  ilUwind! 

But  Christendom's  _Teliciona.  blow  on, 

and  claim  that  their  entrv  into  "Dolitics 
will  iive  a  smmual  tie  tor  world  unitv* 
iheir  gusty  words  omy  cause  aivision. 
Has  not  the  thrusting  of  greedy  papal 
paws  into  the  public  tax  funds  to  grab 
money  to  finance  Catholic  schools  caused 
sharp  division  in  the  United  States?  Has 
not  the  chummy  hobnobbing  of  Truman 
and  the  pope  widened  differences  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Eaet-Wtst 
world  crisis?  Of  the  exchange  of  letters 
Ijetween  Truman  and  the  pope,  last  Au- 
^st,  the  New  York  Times  said,  , 'Satis- 
faction is  felt  in  Catholic  circles  oyer 
what  is  frankly  stated  to  be,  in  the  last 
analysis,  an  anti-communist  crusade"' 
The  pope  spreads  the  old  oil  on  demo- 
ziatic  leaders,  and  his  oily  words  and 
Bhining  phrases  do  much  to  furbish  up 
the  sword  of  democracies  as  a  "'sword  of 
the  church'\  Like  simpletons  the  flat- 
tered politicians  trot  like  lackeys  to  and 
from  the  Vatican,  In  his  letter  to  the 


pope  on  briilding  world  peace  Trrnnan 
Bermonized:  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labour  m  vain  that  build  it," 
(Psalm  127:1)  Obviously,  Truman 
thought  that  by  getting  the  pope  with 
him  as  a  builder  he  was  getting  the  Lord 
m  as  a  builder  also*  Whaf  a  sad,  sad  ease 
of  mistaken  identity  I  Vain  builders! 

Wartime  Snaps  the  Spiritual  Tiea 

Religion  claims  to  tie  together  spirit- 
naWy  peopies  irom  a\i  nationsj  and  thus 
overcome  national  barriers.  But  with 
war  comes  the  test*  "Will  spiritual  ties 
hold  fast?  or  will  national  bonds  win  ont 
in  the  tug  of  war  for  allegiance  1  "Which 
ties  snap  in  the  tensions  of  wartime?  It 
is  the  spiritual  ties  that  break  as  Cath- 
olic kills  Catholic,  Protestant  kills  Prot^ 
estant,  and  Jew  kills  Jew,  with  the  na- 
tional ties  holding  strong  in  bloody 
bonds.  It  is  spiritual  forces  that  split  up 
to  enable  all  persons  to  side  with  their 
respective  nations,  and  not  a  split  of  na- 
tional  forces  to  make  a  solid  spiritual 
fi;ont  Religion's  vaunted  spiritual  ties 
are  weaklings  that  melt  like  wax  in  the 
heat  of  war,  and  spiritual  brethren 
slaughter  one  anotheJ*  as  their  allegiance 
goes  first  to  national  bonds- 

And  the  churches  bless  these  wars  that 
usher  in  killing  within  their  own  denom- 
ination. How  on  earth  can  they  do  so! 
The  same  old  pretext:  The  end  justifies 
the  means.  In  World  War  I  the  Kood  end 
that  instifled  the  wicJted  means  ot"  war 
^that  tiung  spiritual  brethren  at  eaen  otn- 
er*s  throat  was,  "war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  demo(jracv"  ana  "tne  war  to  ena 
war".  b"b  the  clergy  blessea  tne  unnoiy 
myans,  but  the  good  end  that  was  to 
justify  them  never  came.  Instead,  it 
ushered  in  an  era  of  totalitarianism  and 
set  the  stage  for  a  war  four  times  as  de- 
structive^ World  War  IL  And  when  it 
came,  the  clergy  were  primed  for  an- 
other whirl  on  the  merry-go-round  of 
war.  This  time  they  hopped  on  war's 
bandwagon  aiid  said,  'This  oti^  is  ftktL^. 
because  its^ood  end  is  to  save  tb&  world 
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frrtw^thf^  dictators/  Typical  was  the  Bap- 
iTSi  resolution  passed  dnring  the  war: 
"God  has  a  stake  in  this  war.  .  •  ,  While 

war.  itself  is  unholy,  liberty  and  justice 
and  brotherhood  are  most  holy-"  ^ut  the 
^ood  ends  for  which  World  War  II  was 
fought  are  not'in  sight,  not  even  around 
the  proverbial  but  elusive  corner.  On  the 
contrary,  the  clergy  and  politicians  and 
other  selfish  interests  are  priming  the 
guns  for  World  War  IIL  But  this  time 
it  is  a  simply  won-n-n-dtr-ful  end  that 
justifies  it:  to  'save  the  world  from  atlie- 
istic  Commumsm^  A  'glorious  crusade", 
no  less ! 

Sad  to  say,  there  is  no  end  to  the  good 
ends  the  clergy  concoct  to  justify  un- 
holy war.  One  war  sets  the  stage  for  the 
next.  War  follows  war.  Round  and  round 
the  vicious  circle  goes.  One  nation  arms, 
others  do.  One  expands,  others  do.  One 
builds  spheres  of  influence,  others  do, 
One  calls  names,  others  explode  into  re- 
taliatory name-calling.  Hate  breeds  hate, 
and  soon  each  is  following  in  the  wicked 
footsteps  of  the  others,  trying  to  out- 
strip each  other  in  evil-doing,  striving  to 
repay  evil  with  greater  evil,  as  each 
makes  itself  in  the  evil  image  of  the  oth- 
er. Thus  Satan  ensnares  the  world,  and 
catches  it  in  this  demonic  whirlpool  of 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  evil  for  evil,  evil 
for  evil  Round  and  round  the  devilish 
maelstrom  spins  with  increasing  velocity 
till  the  world  becomes  dizzy.  And  cer- 
tainly Christ's  kingdom  is  no  part  of  a 
dizzy  world !  The  clergy  may  try  to  make 
it  so,  but  tlieir  end  will  be  with  this  pres- 
ent evil  world,  which  wiU  be  drawn  ever 
closer  to  the  vortex  of  the  swirling  mass, 
and  finally  drawn  under  to  destruction. 

Whence  the  Slogan  to  Justify 

Political  Meddling? 

All  this  endless  evil  the  clergy  justify 
with  their  slogan  about  the  end's  justify- 
ing the  means.  Always  the  world  stoops 
to  the  dirty  means,  never  does  it  reach 
up  to  the  happy  end.  And  because  the 
good  end  that  is  to  justify  the  means  is 


never  reached,  the  dirty  means  remain 
unjustified.  This  should  cause  no  sur- 

)rise,  when  we  probe  back  to  the  origin 
of  this  slogan-  Let  us  see  where  the 
clergy  get  this  principle  by  which  they 
justify  their  breaking  of  God's  law  con- 
cerning His  ministers'  not  meddling  in 
this  world's  politics. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits  follow  it, 
but  it  did  not  originate  with  those  so 
saturated  witli  wickedness,  (ro  back 
farther.  The  Pharisees  used  it  when  they 
stooped  to  the  unholy  means  of  murder 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  Exposer, 
Christ  Jesus.  It  was  expedient  that  this 
one  man  die  that  the  good  end  of  saving 
their  nation  under  Caesar  might  be 
gained,  they  reasoned.  But  go  back  far^ 
.ther  still  Go  all  the  way  back  to  Satan 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  justified  to 
Eve  the  evil  of  disobedience  by  holding 
forth  a  glorious  end.  By  means  of  diso- 
bedience Eve  would  not  die  as  God  had 
said,  but  would  be  immortal  and  be  as  a 
goddess,  (Gf-enesis  3:2-5)  Thus  Satan 
reasoned  to  her,  justified  the  evil  means 
of  disobedience  by  the  supposed  happy 
end  that  awaited  her.  But  the  results  of 
following  Satan's  slogan  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  brought  evil  from  its 
first  application  onward. 

The  principle  cannot  work,  because 
Christ  Jesus  said  it  could  not!  Did  He 
not  say  that  a  good  tree  brings  forth 
good  fruit,  and  an  evil  tree  brings  forth 
evil  fruit;  that  an  evil  tree  could  not 
bring  forth  good  fruit?  N'either  can  evil 
means  bring  forth  a  good  end  The  means 
determine  the  end.  Good  means,  good 
end;  evil  means,  evil  end.  (Matthew 
7:16-20)  The  principle  cannot  work  to 
justify  the  clergy's  entry  into  politics, 
for  still  another  reason,  namely,  that 
worldly  meddling  by  those  serving  God 
is  expressly  forbidden  by  God's  Word. 
Therein  Jehovah  warns  those  who  would 
please  Him:  'Christ  is  not  of  this  worl^I, 
His  kingdom  is'not  of  this  world;  pray' 
not  for  this  world;  I  have  chosen  you 
Christians  out  of  this  world;  love  not  the, 
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world,  neither  the  things  in  the  world ; 
be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  set 
your' affections  on  things  above;  Satan 
is  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  that 
evil  one ;  finally,  whosoever  is  a  friend 
of  the  world  is  an  enemy  of  Gfod/ — See 
John  17:  9, 14, 16;  18:  36;  14:  30;  15:18, 
19;  Romans  12:  2;  Colossians  3:  2;  2  Co- 
rinthians 4:4;  1  John  2:15-17;  5:19, 
American  Standard  Version;  James  4;  4, 

That  is  plain  talk.  There  ean  be  no 
mistaking  its  meaning.  True  Christians 
delight  to  heed  it,  because  only  by  so  da- 
ing  ean  they  escape  the  destructive  maei- 
strom  of  this  world  and  gain  life  in  Jeho- 
vah's new  world  of  righteousness.  Then 
life  will  really  be  worth  living.  Then 
the  King  Christ  Jesus  will  judge  the 
poor,  save  the  needy,  break  in  pieces  the 
oppressor.  The  righteous  will  flourish  as 
long  as  the  moon  endureth,  and  His  do- 
minion will  be  from  fiea  to  sea,  and  f ron:i 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Swords  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares, 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  The  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  kopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  <^alf  and 
the  young  lion  together,  and  a  little  child 
will  lead  them.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  Jehovah's  holy  mountain, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cov- 
er the  earth  as  the  vvaters  cover  the  sea- 
Tl\eii  the  meek  will  inherit  the  Garth,^and 
delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace,  and  dwell  in  the  land  forever. 
There  will  be  no  more  sorrow  or  sigh- 
ing, sickness  or  crying.  Pain  and  even 
death  will  vanish  as  Grod  wipes  away  the 
tears  from  all  £aces*— Psalms  37: 11,  29; 
72 : 1, 4, 7, 8 ;  Isaiah  11: 6-9;  33: 24  ;Mieah 
4: 1-4;  Revelation  21;  1-5. 

"Wise  worldlings  in  their  eoneeit  will 
retort  that  all  this  Bible  talk  is  vision- 
ary, is  a  fairy  tale,  is  like  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  without  showing  ai\y 
practicalness  and  hard -headedn ess  for 
this   realistic  old  world.   But  we   ask, 
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Where  have  all  their  practical  plans  and 

realistic  talk  and  hard-headedness  got- 
ten mankind  in  past  centuries  and  in  this 
present  generation,  except  a  deeper  sink- 
ing into  the  mire?  Actually,  the  Bible 
talk  is  too  straight  for  this  crooked  and 
perverse  generation,  including  its  clergy 
of  Christendom,  to  take. 

Talk  Too  Straight  for  the  Clergy  to  Take 

Also  too  straight  for  the  hypoeritieal 
clergymen  of  Christendom  to  take  is  the 
following  talk  that  true  Christians  might 
well  address  to  them:  You  h^ve  aban- 
doned the  Bible  principle  of  Christian 
separateness  from  this  present  evil 
world,  and  tied  onto  Satan's  principles. 
You  havCj  like  Esau,  sold  your  birth- 
right in  the  Kingdom  for  a  bowl  of  pot- 
tage to  eat  with  this  world.  Like  the  way- 
ward Jews  in  SamueFs  day,  you  crave  a 
human  political  king  over  you  and  reject 
Godf?.  KLitCg  Chtiat  Je.?^v!.s.  L\k^  ih.%  Ptvati- 
sees,  you  have  chosen  **Caesar'',  or  the 
■political  state,  as  your  king.  You  label 
the  United  Nations  as  vour  li0:nt,  vour 
hope,  your  savior,  your  kinfi:<lom.  iou 
woo  It  and  wisii  your  religious  organi- 
zations could  worm  their  way  into  matri- 
mony with  it,  and  no  longer  even  bother 
to  claim  to  be  the  virgin  bride  of  Christ. 
You  refuse  to  enter  the  King^dom  your- 
selves, and  limder  5tfiers  who  would  en- 
ter, isimdiy  you  .lead  the  blind,  with  the 
ditch  of  dGBtruetion  yawning  ahead  to 
catch  you  both-  Appearing  outwardly 
clean  unto  men,  inwardly  your  organisa- 
tions are  full  of  dead  men^s  bones^  the 
bones  of  the  dead  from  thQ  wars  yon 
have  blessed  and  of  the  dead  you  have 
otherwise  misled  into  opposition  against 
God. 

Your  worship  has  become  formalism. 
You  mumble  "Lord,  Lord"  -^dth  your 
mouth,  but  your  heart  is  far  removed- 
Youi  lips  babble  tradition  mechanically, 
and  doctrine  ceremoniously.  Because  you 

to  this  world  you  are  befuddled,  you  are 
bewildered,  you  are  fooled,  you  are  bliiLd, 


you  are  witless,  and  by  yoar  perveree  "nal,  working  in  the  dark,  and  thmking,  No 

backsliding  yOu  have  turned  your  reli-  one  sees  or  knows!  PerveilBe  creatures  that 

gion  into  a  mockery^  a  hollow,  enapty,  you  are! 
death-dealing*  mockery.  Flare  up  at  thia 

if  you  will,  and  snap  back  that  Jehovah's  The  Christian's  Choice 

witnesses  are  crackpots  and  liars  in  say-  Since  God  says  this,  Christians  believe 

ing  these  things-  But  it  is  not  Jehovah's  it.  *Let  God  he  true,  though  it  make  all 

witnesses  who  tell  you  that  your  religion  men  liars/  (Romans  3:4)  True  Chris- 

hasi  degenerated  into  a  colossal  fraud  tians  will  shun  the  muddy  wallow  of  hog- 

and  mockery.  No  man  tells  you,  not  even  gish  politicians.  When  Satan  seeks  to  en- 

the  nasty  old  '^Commies".  Neither  is  the  tice  them  into  that  snare,  God's  servants 

informant  the  demons,  ncr  the  Devil  It  will  hurl  Jesus'  words  in  his  face:  ''Get 

is  Jehovah  God  who  brands  your  reli-  thee  hence,  Satan!"  And  they  might  even 

gion  a  mockery.  Take  it  from  Him,  at  add,  **Go  to  the  clergy  of  Christendom, 

Isaiah  29: 13-16,  Moffatt  translation:  who  have  offered  to  deal  with  you  for  re- 

Since  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  ligious  advantage !"  Until  this  present 

month,  says  the  Eternal,  honouring  me  with  evil  world  passes,  Christians  will  keep 

their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  remote;  in  mind  and  heart  the  words  Jesus  said 

since  their  religion  is  a  mockef-^,  a  mere  tra-  to  Pilate   nineteen   centuries    ago,   and 

dition  learned  by  rote ;  I  will  now  deal  with  which  still  ring  clear  and  true  to  this  dis- 

them  to  their  amazement,  bewildering,  aur-  tant  day,   ''My  kingdom   is   not   of  this 

prising  them,  till  their  wise  men  lose  their  world."    T.^t    rf^liffioTi    f',hnnsf^    "flaf^say 

wits,  and  their  clever  men  are  fooled.  Woe  to  Christians   .choose     UoH     and     *!hria± 

the  men  who  hide  their  plana  from  the  Eter-  — Jostiua  1^4:  iO- 


Ttuo  Breeds  of  polish  Dogs 

'^  "Conditions  in  Poland  are  not  the  same  as  tbey  were  before  the  war.  .  .  .  Rome  [mean- 
ing the  Roman  CatbolLe' religion]  is  held  in  great  subjectionj  and  i&  hot  permitted  to  take 
advanta^  of  the  credulous  people,  but  in  spite  of  everything  jthe  Polish  nation  is  very  re- 
ligious and  obedient  to  Jlome,  The  religion  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  is  spreading  rapidly  over 
here.  For  instance,  the  following  experience  has  taken  place :  It  so  happened  that  those  who 
profeas  Jehovah  came  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel,  trying  to  mdace  the  people  to  .love 
their  neighbor;  thia  occurred  in  Dobrayn  on  the  river  Varta.  Imagiiie  what  took  place — the 
savage-like  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  fell  upon  these  witnesses  with  elubs  and  with 
stones-  Thereupon  the  villagers  started  to  beat  them  up  and  stone  them  and  sick  the  dogs  on 
them  (reverting  to  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages)-  The  dogs  in  obedience  to  their  inhuman 
masters  moved  towards  the  bloodstained  witnesses  lying  on, the  ground,  but  the  dogs  demon- 
strated more  kindness  than  the  mob,  in  not  attacking;  the  dogs  turned  away  from  them,  ig- 
noring the  repeated  orders'  to  turn  on  the  witnesees.  After  the  mob  had  filled  its  vicious 
appetite  they  left  those  bleeding  witnesses  lying  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  dogs,  a  large 
wolf-like  animal,  but,  no  doubt,  a  very  wise  and  faithful  dog,  refused  to  go  with  his  wicked 
master^  but  instead  circled  around  and  returned  to  those  who  had  been  beaten  up,  joined 
them  and  departed  later  with  these  witnesses.  I  was  as  eyewitness  of  this  entire  affair.  The 
people  constantly  devour  themselves  instead  of  loving  one  another.  [Signed]  S,  Cholewinaki, 
[city  of]  Makowo,  October  20,  1947,"  (Translated  from  Amerpha  Echo,  Polish  weekly  o£ 
Toledo,  Ohio,  December  7,  1947.)  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  that  the  four-footed  Polish 
dogs  are  a  much  better  breed,  having  far  more  intelligence,  than  the  two-legged  ones  that 
■wear  their  white  collara  backwards.  ^'Beware  of  [these  latter] , dogs,"  warns  the  apostle  Paul. 
They  are  "greedy  doga  which  can  never  have  enough". — Philippians    3:2;    Isaiah    56:10,11 
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Comets  and  Milky  Ways 


IN  ANCIENT  times  comets 
caused  great  excitement,  for 
they  were  viewed  as  ill  omens 
of  approaching  disasters, 
While  educated  people  toda^  are  no 
longer  bound  by  such  superstitions,  yet 
these  strange  and  little-known  visitors 
to  our  Milky  Way  galaxy,  when  they  put 
in  their  appearance,  have  no  difficulty  in 
seizing  and  holding  man^s  attention  and 
interest-  This  was  demonstrated  when 
M.^  J.  Bester  of  South  Africa  first  an- 
nounced last  September  that  he  had 
spotted  a  comet^  the  fourteenth  new  0:ne 
of  theyear.  A  couple  of  mpnths later  peo- 
ple in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  caught 
up  with  this  ''great  comet  of  1947",  which 
19  much  brighter  than  Halleys  famous 
comet  of  1909-1910.  After  chartiTig  its 
course  across  the  southern  skies  it  was 
announced  that  on  December  2  it  whizzed 
past  our  sun  at  90  miles  a  second,  miss- 
ing it  by  a  mere  10,000,000  miles,  (But 
comets  should  not  be  so  careless  in  flirt- 
ing with  our  sun,  for  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  split  in  two  because  of  com- 
ing too  close  to  the  sun-)  The  tail  that  it 
dragged  after  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
to  be  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  moon, 
and  wa^  estimated  to  be  between  ten 
milhon  and  seventy-five  million  miles 
long.  Slowing  down  to  a  speed  of  30 
miles  a  second,  it  was  predicted,  the  pub- 
lic in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  would 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  comet;  but  this  view 
was  abandoned  as  the  comet  faded  fast- 
Comets  are  strange  celestial  bodies, 
comparatively  small  in  mass  yet  enor- 
mous in  dimensions.  Halley's  comet  was 
estimated  to  weigh  but  30  million  tons, 
which  means  that  the  earth  weighs  220 
trillion  times  as  much,  yet  that  eomet  ex- 
panded to  a  diameter  of  220,000  miles 
(the  earth's  diameter  is  only  7,900 
miles).  The  brilliant  tail  on  a  comet  is 
the  next  thing  to  a  vacuum-  Some  calcu- 
late that  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet 
weighed  only  1/4000000000000000000000 
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(one  four-8extillionth)  as  imich  as  a  sim- 
ilar   mass    of    air!    Comets    travel    in 

various-shaped  orbits.  Many  return 
every  four  to  seven  years;  others  take 
longer.  Bailey's  makes  its  round  trip 
every  76  years;  Swift's  (1862)  takes  119 
years ;  others  take  over  a  thousand  years, 
and  some  will  take  even  twenty  thou- 
sand years  before  they  again 'come  into 
view  of  men  of  good-will  that  live  in  the 
coming  New  World  of  righteousness  un- 
der Theocratic  rule. 

Stretch  your  imagination  to  its  limit 
and  you  wiU  still  find  it  impossible  to 
comprehend  how  exceediriglv  large  our 
universe  really  is.  The  jet  plane  holding 
the  official  record  traveled  at  the  speed  oi 
650  miles  per  hour.  If  the  pilot  had  kept 
up  that  speed  for  12  days  he  would  have 
gone  a  little  over  186,300  miles,  the  dis- 
tance that  a  ray  of  light  covers  in  one 
second.  At  this  fantastic  speed  light  rays 
travel  6,000,000,000,000  miles  in  a  year. 
Now  our  Milky  Way  is  so  great  that  if 
a  beam  of  light  were  to  pass  through  its 
diameter  it  would  take  it  20,000  years. 
And  yet  this  stellar  sj^stem,  our  Milky 
Way  with  the  earth  m  approximately 
the  center,  is  but  a  small  chip  in  the  vast 
unlimited  and  uncharted  ocean  of  cosmic 
space.  Scientists  tell  us  that  out  there  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ourMilky  Way  there  are 
more  than  100,000,000,000  other  galaxies 
like  our  own  system  of  stars,  each  made 
up  of  several  billion  suns,  star  clusters 
and  nebulae.  These  are  not  stationary, 
but  are  all  in  motion  with  our  galaxy 
drifting  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  a 
second.  My,  what  an  insignificant  celes- 
tial speck  this  earth !  Of  a  truth,  the  All- 
wise  Creator  of  this  universe,  whose 
name  alone  is  Jehovah,  is  so  infinitely 
great  that  He  is  beyond  comprehension 
by  mortal  flesh-  *'0  Jehovah,  how  mani- 
fold are  thy  works  I  In  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."— Psalm  104:24,  Am, 
Stan,  V0r, 
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Politicians 


RED^ 


"Who  kJUed  Cock  Robin  T"  WUf,  PanuU  Thnmu 
ud  hli  Un-AniAHc&n  Ac^tlvitieB  Comitilttee,  b«- 
cauia  tFie  bfrd  had  b  red  'brfiBntl  ASwt  hlfh  on 
Uieii  liat  of  suTirerBirtH  Htand  that  rancally  LUtl« 
B«dHen  an-d  that  cleverly  e^IIvIvbh  Ltttle  B«d  RLd- 
Inff  Hood.  Even  LHtle  Boy  due  may  reveal  »«« 
red  undirneath  after  provocative  probine.  And 
even  yon,  dear  reader,  ma^  take  on  a  pinkish  hue 
if  TiewMl  thrvnib  the  coiilni3lte«'B  colored  flB»e«1 


MANIA  to  divide  the  world  into  t"wo 
camps  has  seized  many  politicians. 
They  decree  that  all  men  must  be  in  one 
camp  or  the  other,  that  there  can  be  no 
neutrality  nor  a  third  position.  As  they 
Bee  it,  all  travel  their  way  or  the  wrong 
way.  And  as  fhe  United  States  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities sees  it,  any  who  have  the  temerity 
to  disagree  mth  (Aem  trRvel  to  the  Left 
In  their  hysteria  they  see  red.  They  are 
color  blind  to  brown^shirted  find  black- 
shirted  Fascism.  So  very  much  so  that 
they  act  ridiculous,  and  thereby  justly 
draw  ridicule  in  return.  But  the  nation 
and  the  world  are  tense  and  restleas,  as 
this  arbitrary  separation  into  two  camps 
proceeds.  True  Americans  were  made 
uneasy  by  the  investigations  that  fol- 
lowed-in  the  wake  of  President  Truman's 
order  to  purge  disloyalty  from  among 
Federal  employees;  In  its  parallel  activ- 
ity the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  John  Rankin  and  J,  Par- 
neli  Thomas,  general  inquisitioners  of 
government  employees,  officials,  Holly- 
wood celebrities  and  organi^atipn  heads, 
has  not  had  any  quieting  effect  on  the 
disturbed  people.  Aroused  liberals  have 
dubbed  the  investigators  variously  as 
'TJn-America«  Committee",  ''Eed-bait- 
ere/'  "Thought  Police''  and  the  '^ Agent 
of  American  Fascism''. 

Of  the  many  indignities  these  Con- 
gressmen have  forced  upon  Americans, 
most  astonishing  is  the  one  against  Dr, 
Edward  Barsky.  For  years  he  was  es- 
teemed by  the  government  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist 
Befugee  Conunittee,  whose   operations 
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dated  back  to  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Loyalists  of  Spain.  Investigation  of  Bar- 
sky  came  about  in  this  wise.  When  Brit- 
ish Labor  leader  Harold  Lasld  spoke  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  some  months 
ago,  the  meeting  was  sponsored  by  Bar-^ 
sky's  committee,  In  his  speech  Laski 
charged  that  during  the  war  the  Vatican* 
meaning  the  pope,  had  given  active  aid 
to  Franco.  Ncbody  denied  the  statement; 
the  evidence  for  it  was  too  damning.  But 
thereafter  Thomas  received  many  post- 
cards urging  investigation  of  Barsky, 
the  ;^Red  Fascist",  When  Thomas,  with 
the  impertinence  of  one  impressed  with 
his  own  authority,  demanded  the  names 
and  organization  records  of  Barsky,  the 
latter  refused  because  many  in  the  files 
were  actively  engaged  in  anti-Fascist 
wxjrk  in  Spain  and  others  he  feared 
might  be  discriminated  against  because 
they  were  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  Barsky  and  nine  oth- 
ers were  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  six 
months  in  prison  for  "contempt  of  <;on- 
gFess'\ 

Contrast  now  the  litmus-tested  loyalty 
of  Thomas'  partner 
John  Rankin  with 
that  of  democratic 
Barsky.  "Congress- 
man Eankin,  the 
most  foul-mouthed 
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member  of  the  House,  Negro-baiter,  la> 
bor-baiter  and  anti-Semite,  was  placed  on 
the  official  Nazi  propaganda  bureau  ( "Welt 
Dienst)  honor  roll  in  1940,  stated  Win- 
ehell  in  February  17  broadcast/'  {In  Fact^ 
March  4,  1946)  Amazing  that  the  United 
States  should  employ  an  outspoken  Fas- 
cist and  hate-mongerer  like  Rankin,  a 
Bilbo  rabble-rousei,  to  persecute  a  man 
like  Barsky, 

Note  the  hoodlum  activities  of  the 
committee's  backers.  In  historic  Inde- 
pendence Square  Hall,  a  Philadelphia 
protest  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Citi- 
zens of  America  was  heckled  and  stench- 
bombed  by  hundreds,  prominent  among 
them  the  notorious  American  Legion- 
naires. The  meeting  was  called  to  pro- 
test "the  conduct  .  of  the  House  Un- 
Ameriean  Activities  Committee's  inves- 
tigation of  Communi&m  in  Hollywood; 
the  meeting  was  sanctioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral District  and,Oireuit  courts".  The 
PCA  speaker  that  engaged  the  auditori- 
um was  drowned  out  by  the  American 
Legion  siren  and  cat-calls  to  "Go  back  to 
Eussia,  you  bums''  and  "Shut  up,  you 
Communists".  The  un-Ameriean  attempt 
to  halt  free  speech  resulted  in  one  arrest, 
an  arrest  of  a  member  of  the  group  that 
had  a  right  to  be  there^  the  PCA, 

Hollywood  Crumblea 

Before  Smear  Campaign 

Many  vi6w  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation of  Communism  in  the  cinema  col- 
ony as  poorly  disguised  endeavor  to  dic- 
tate to  moviedom.  There  is  a  serious 
threat  to  liberty  in  the  contempt  charges 
against  the  ten  directors  and  writars 
who  refused  to  testify  in  the  unfair  way 
demanded  by  the  bullying  committee. 
Eric  Johnson  fell  under  the  Rankin- 
Thomas  steam  roller,  and  announced 
that  the  producers  for  whom  he  speaks 
have  suspended  the  ten  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  Johnson's  capitula- 
tion, after  first  opposing  the  HoU-jnvood 
witeh-hunt,  furnishes  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  difficulty  to  hold  fast  "to  prin- 
ciple in  the  face  of  a  Eed  smear  eam- 
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paign.  Top-notehers  in  Brer  Rabbit  Hol- 
lywood may  lie  supine  before  the  issues 
at  stakcj  but  the  rank  and  file  of  filmdom 
know  the  fake  cry  of  Communism  is  a 
scare  to  rush  Hollywood  into  harness  to 
pull  for  political  propaganda.  An  edito- 
rial appearing  in  PM,  October  23^  1947, 
focuses  on  the  seriousness  of  the  Con- 
gressional invasion  of  California: 

i  Th<?  issue  is  not  who  is  a  Communist  in 
Hollywood,  but  whetlier  the  committee  has  any 
more  right  to  interfere  with  the  content  of 
movies  than  it  would  to  interfere  with  the  eon- 
tent  of  books  or  newspapers:  Eep.  Thomas 
takes  the  position  that  the  movies  are  a  key 
opinion  area  and  that  what  they  produce  has 
immense  influence  on  the  mass  mind.  He  is 
right.  But  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  it, 
th^t  Congress  must  therefore  purify  the  in- 
dustry of  its  dangerous  ideological  elements, 
is  completely  wrong.  It  is  exactly  because  the 
movies  are  an  immense  mass  influence  that, 
like  the  press,  they  must  be  left  free.  Thomas' 
opinion  is  very  close  to  that  of  Vishinsky,  who 
has  argued  that  because  the  Amerit^an  press 
has  a  vast  influence  on  mass  opinion  the  gov- 
ernment must  muzzle  it.  It  might  horrify 
Thomas  to  find  himself  so  closely  linked  with 
his  comrade  Vishinsky  in  a  doctrine  which 
most  Americana  repudiate  utterly;  but  the 
conclusion  is  ineseapable.  Thomas  is  doing 
more  to  bring  into  American  life  the  basic  Itus^ 
sian  approach  to  the  organs  of  mass  opinion 
than  all  the  Communists  in  Hollywood  could 
ever  do- 

Witch-Bunt  Loyalty  Purge 

The  president's  loyalty  purge  is  equal- 
ly held  in  contempt  by  liberty-lovers. 
The  loyalty  program,  to  which  was  later 
addftd  a  security  program,  was  original- 
ly based  on  a  presidential  order  for  a 
fire-member  secret  tribunal  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  activities  of  2,000,000  fed- 
eral employees.  Dr,  Frank  Kingdon 
Scores  the  method: 

This  Federal  Loyalty  Board  could  proceed 
on  mere  rumor,  would  not  have  to  disclose 
*'the  source  or  sources"  of  its  information^  and 
could  discharge  any  federal  employee  suspect- 
ed of  subversive  activities.   [As  of  July  over 
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900  had  been  discharged.]  No  person  dis* 
charged  by  the  board  would  have  any  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts.  No  person  under  auspi- 
cion  -wonld  have  the  right  to  coniront  and 
cross-examine, his  accusers.  The  denial  ol  these 
two  rights  constitutes  a  direct  invasion  of  an- 
cient legal  protections  won  from  tyrants  and 
cherished  in  every  age  by  free  men,  (New 
York  Pod,  Jnly  18,  1^47) 

Collier's  magazine  (December  27, 1947) 
regarded  the  fingerprinting  of  employ- 
ees, requirements  to  give  information 
about  their  personal  lives  and  affilia- 
tions, and  the  ensuing  firing  without 
open  trials  as  alarming  to  many  people, 
but  nevertheless  took  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  a  Loyalty  Review  Board  of 
twenty  members  finally  began  to  func- 
tion, PMf  however,  points  out  that  in  No- 
vember the  appeal  board  had  not  grant- 
ed a  *'right  to  hearing  with  traditional 
safeguards"  to  seven  employees  fired 
June  23,  Also,  three  were  cleared,  but 
not  rehired. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Open  Forum 
questions  the  constitutionality  of  the 
president's  order ;  another  wonders 
whether  the-  "police  state  has  not  ar- 
rived*' ;  and  the  former  deputy  chief 
counsel  at  the  Nuremberg  Nazi  trials  de- 
clared that  the  loyalty  discharges  were 
so  unfair  in  comparison  to  the  treatment 
accorded  Hitler's  criminals  that  "it 
would  seem  that  we  are  providing  Amer- 
ican justice  for  Nazis,  but  Nazi  justice 
for  Ainerieans'\  (In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times,  May  4,  1947,  from  A,  L. 
Pomerantz,  Besides  being  deputy  chief 
counsel,  he  was  senior  trial  counsel  in  all 
Nasi  industrialist  cases,)  Obviously  the 
Four  Freedoms,  so  victorious  in  ace  aim, 
have  been  hammered  into  a  meaningless 
hulk  by  the  president  and  his  hatehet 
men,  maddened  to  the  point  of  always 
seeing  red- 

Propaganda'a  Two-Party  World 

Many  defend  the  unprecedented  firing 
of  federal  employees  and  the  stench 
raised  by  the  Eankin-Thomas-Adamson 
holier-than-everybody   fanatics    on    the 
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basis  bf  the  critical  international  situa- 
tion. They  reason  that  the  many  aggres- 
sions of  Russia,  her  brutal  totalitarian- 
ism, her  on-the-houi:-every-hour  opposi- 
tion to  everything,  and  her  strangulation 
of  freedom  in  the  Soviet,  call  for  drastic 
measures  of  extermination.  But  they  for- 
get the  drastic  measures  may  kill  free- 
dom. Most  Americans  fear  to  say  any- 
thing unfavorable  about  the  anti-Red 
committee,  knowing  they  will  be  falsely 
accused  of  defending  Communism,  It  is 
this  very  fear  that  has  stifled  public  in- 
dignation against  comrades  Bankin  and 
Thomas;  and  it  is  this  very  fear  that  the 
politicians' count  on  to  give  them  free- 
dom to  launch  their  barrages.  The  device 
is  not  new. 

It  works  like  this.  The  committee  ar- 
bitrarily divides  the  world  into  two  class- 
es: .Communists  and  anti-Communists. 
You  do  not  wish  to  be  in  either  class? 
^That  is  just  too  had^  brother.  We  have 
already  divided  up  the  world.'  Mussolini 
divided  it  into  two  classes  also:  Fascists 
and  Democrats.  Hitler's  world  was  bi- 
party  also:  Nazis  and  Communists;  and 
the  latter  included  the  ''Red"  capitalists 
of  the  United  States,  you  like  it  or 
not.  This-  simple,  arbitrary  division  of 
the  world  into  the  ''fors"  and  "against- 
ers",  and  its  benumbing,  hammering  rep- 
etition by  every  means  of  communication 
till  the  ears  and  eyes  are  exhausted  into 
acceptance,  makes  the  next  step  obvious: 
dress  everybody  the  propagandists  do 
not  like  in  the  red  outfit,  regardless  of 
reason  or  truths  and  the  smear  is  there 
to  stay  and  to  ruin. 

And  how  easy  and  Nazilike  do  the 
propagandisj:s  make  it  for  neighbors  to 
tattle  and  falsely  testify  in  snoopy  spy 
fashion,  for  the  witnesses  are  protected 
from  any  cross-examination  by  the  ac- 
cused! How  tempting  it  is  made. for  ob- 
sequious ones  to  worm  into  the  favor  of 
the  propagandists,  to  join  the  popular 
witch-hunt  of  the  day!  And  what  better 
way  of  avoiding  suspicion,  than  to  ac- 
cuse others   first?   Why,   a  man   might 
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have  gone  to  a  Bussian  ballet  once;  his 

favorite  candy  might  be  red  jelly  beans; 
as  a  boy  he  might  have  gone  to  a  little 
red  schoolhouse  and  taken  red  apples  to 
teacher !  Let  such  damning  evidence 
stand  uncountered?  Never  1  Get  into  the 
witch-hunt  quick  I  Now  do  you  think  all 
this  unreasonable,  absurd?  Fanaticism  is 
all  of  that,  but  don't  you  ever  think  it  is 
not  effective, 

-While  men  for  a  second  time  in  this 
generation  fall  victims  to  the  same  slo- 
gans shouted  by  the  same  hucksters  .of 
Fascism^  a  document  is  issued  that  of- 
fers real  relief  for  liberty-iovers.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights.  The  178-page  book  was 
presented  on  October  30,  1947,  after 
more  than  ten  months'  preparation,  and 
its  title  is  a  quotation  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, 

"To  Secure  These  Rights" 

With  the  security  police  sent  forth  .by 
executive  order  to  purge  disloyalty  from 
the  ranks  of  government,  and  while  the 
Rankin-Tbonias  bloodhounds  were  yap- 
ping at  the  liberties  of  better  Americans, 
it  comes  as  a  happy  coincidence  that  dur- 
ing this  double-barreled  assault  on  lih- 
erty  by  the  holier'than-everybodies  the 
Comniittee  on  Civil  Rights  was  unob- 
trusively doing  some  excellent  and  un- 
sung work  in  behalf  of  liberty,  formulat- 
ing some  effectual  restraints  on  both 
Fascism  and  Communism,  which  would 
not  necessitate  fingerprinting  and  litmus- 
testing  by  a  member  of  the  official  Nazi 
honor  roll  such  as  John  Rankin,  Not  on 
the  flimsy  emotionalism  and  fanfare  and 
showmanship  of  the  *'Un-American  Com- 
mittee'', but  on  solid  constitutionalism 
and  freedom  did  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee  found  their  report 

It  condemned  Fascists  and  Commu- 
nists as  "equally  hostile  to  the  American 
heritage  of  freedom  and  equality",  but  it 
opposed  the  government  loyalty  tests  on 
the  ground  that  "our  whole  civil  liber- 
ties history  provides  us  with  a  clear 
warning  against  possible  misuses  of  loy- 
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alty  checks  to  inhibit  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression".  It  condemned  the  prin- 
ciple of  "guilt  by  association'',  saying, 
"Affiliation  with  a  dubious  organization 
is,  by  itself,  not  necessarily  proof,  of  un- 
trustworthiness."  It  scored  the  procedure 
by  which  the  loyalty  of  federal  employ- 
ees is  ruled  against  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  where  the  accused  is  charged 
with  no  crime,  cannot  face  his  accusers^ 
cannot  subpoena  witnesses  or  documents, 
cannot  be  represented  by  counsel,  and 
cannot  have  a  written  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings or  a  written  decision.  Astutely 
the  report  points  out  that  it  is  not  just 
the  civil  rights  of  the  federal  workers 
involved,  but  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 
Above  all,  the  government  should  be  ex- 
emplary in  its  safeguarding  of  civil  lib- 
erties for  its  employees-  Then  the  report 
goes  into  much  detail  on  how  the  work 
of  enemies  of  democracy  should  be  nulli- 
fied, without  sacrificing  the  liberty  for 
which  the  battle  is  fought,  Tt  is  a  sound 
and  adequate  remedy,  as  sensible  Ameri- 
cans that  study  the  report  will  acknowl- 
edge. 

Also  brought  under  scrutiny  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Committee  was  the  unjust 
treatment  of  minorities.  Racially,  the 
largest  is  the  Negro,  and  the  ones  bear- 
ing  the  greatest  burden  of  injustice.  Be- 
sides the  heavy  cloud  of  fear  that  hangs 
over  the  Southern  Negro  because  lynch- 
ing still  goes  unpunished,  the  Negro  is 
excluded  from  jury  participation,  pre- 
vented from  voting,  discriminated 
against  in  the  armed  forces,  debarred 
from  public  parks,  beaches  and  places  of 
entertainment,  and  segregated  into  sep- 
arate schools,  hospitals  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  He  is  the  loser  in  wages, 
health  and  life  expectancy,  as  well  as 
mentally  burdened  with  the  effect  of  seg- 
regation and  prejudice.  Moreover,  the 
report  found  prejudice  against  Negroes 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  almost  as  great  as 
in  the  deep  South,  Eeligious  minorities 
have  also  suffered  as  victims  of  preju- 
dice, the  report  stating:  *^There  still  are 
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conununities  in  which  sporadic  interfer- 
ence with  unpopular  religious,  political 
and  economic  groups  takes  place.  The 
steady  flow  of  court  cases  in  recent  years 
involving  groups  like  Jehovah's  witness- 
es proves  that/' 

Admitting  that  all  the  legal  remedies 
in  the  book  will  not  melt  away  prejudice 
nor  alone  stem  the  streanf  of  human 
hate,  the  report  devotes  pages  to  the 
most  analytical,  searching  treatment  of 
destroying  prejudice.  Manifestation  of 
prejudice  "ranges  from  the  mild,  secret 
feeUng  of  the  social  snob  to  the  violent, 
murderous  impulses  of  the  insanely  prej- 
udiced" The  effects  of  this  internal  prej- 
udice upcm  international  situations  is 
heavy,  the  report  avers.  In  sweeping  rec- 
ommendations the  committee  urges  a  na- 
tional houseeleaning.  Strengthen  the  Civ- 
il Eights  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  cheek  Congressional  committees 
that  deprive  citizens  of  civil  rights,  pros- 
ecute for  police  brutality,  enact  and  en- 
force anti-Iynching  laws,  remove  hin- 
drances to  equal  suffrage,  end  race  segre- 
gation and  discrimination,   expose  the 


bacicers  of  nefarious  schemes  of  Com- 
munists and  Fascists,  and,  above  all, 
educate  the  people. 

Under  human  rule  this  idealistic  pro- 
gram will  never  be  realized,  but  in  these 
troubled  and  hysterical  times  when 
rabble-rousing  politicians  rave  madly 
and  see  only  red  it  is  indeed  exhilarat- 
ing to  know  that  some  men  in  political 
circles  not  only  spoali  the  word  democ- 
racy hut  know  what  it  means.  It  is  a 
heart-warming  work,  a  bulwark  to  tot- 
tering democracy  and  freedom,  that  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  has'provided. 
The  committee  did  not  mention  the  Lord, 
but  their  reeommendations  eome  very 
close  to  the  injunction  of  His  Son  Christ 
Jesus :  *Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you/  Jehovah  God  will 
not  forget  righteously  disposed  men  in 
every  walk  of  hfe,  and  to  the  merciful 
will  He  show  mercy  at  Armageddon. 
Thereafter,  in  His  new  world  of  right- 
eousness, will  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion be  no  more.  With  their  passing  will 
also  pass  the  propagandists  that  see  red 
if  any  oppose  them, 


cA  Modem  Belshit^zar  Feast 

The  financier-politician  named  Luekman,  who  is  now  ao  notorions  for  the 
meatless  and  e^Iess  (and  senseless  t)  ^ays  that  he  forced  upon  Americans, 
celebrated  hia  suci^ess  last  December  as  a  food  conservationist  by  holding  a 
feast  for  100  subordinates.  Representative  Arends  described  the  affair  as 
follows:  *'The  dinner  began  with  cocktails  in  generous  supply.  Then  cnmc  shrimp  cock- 
tai!<  fried  oysters,  crab,  ebnmp  and  lobster  ^umbo',  curried  chicken^  roafit  turkey,  baked 
hanit  roast  beef,  string  beans  au  g:ratin,  fried  a,pple  rings,  pickled  walmjls,  celery,  olives, 
pickles,  iQLsed  green  salad,  rye  rolls,  assorted  ice  creams,  assorted  fing&r  rolls^  coffee/' 
If  you  are  able  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  put  no  trust  in  these  blind  political 
princes  that  say  one  thing  and  do  the  opposite. 

Wicked  and  Wanton  Wasters 

A   few  months  ago  it  was  learned  that   Greece   had   allowed    $75,000,000 
TTortli  of  UNRRA'a  charitable  relief  supplies,  includiag  mueh-needed  med- 
ical supplies,  to  spoil  on  hex  docka  in  order  to  keep  th*  black  market  pros- 
perous. More  recently   (AP  dispatch,  Beeember  14,  1947)   it  TVas  reported 
that  since  American  aid  has  been  g-oing  to  Greece  the  Ministry  of  Supply  has  deliberately 
allowed  $4,500,000  worth  of  foodstuff  to  ri^l  in  the  last  five  months,  at  a  time  when  the 
average  Greek  is  hungry  and  in  need.  Of  a  truth  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  such  a 
rotten  and  wicked  world  as  thial 
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AWAKE  r 


SHANGHAI 


TIE  western 
visitor  sailing  to 
Shanghai  by  sea  enters 
tliG  yellow  Yangtse  river 
and  shortly  swings  into 
its  wide  tributary  the 
AVhangpoo,  sailing  then 
almost  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  China,  the 
city  of  Shangliai. 

Once  ashore  the  visi- 
tor finds  that  there  is  a 
vast  contrast  between 
the  peoples  and  customs 
of  the  Kastern  world 
and  those  of  the  West, 
The  most  outstandiaig 
aigVit  is  the  liuge  mass 
of  h  uma  nity  j  ainmin  g 
the  streets.  It  is  soon 
obvious  to  the  visitor 
that  Shanghai's  streets 
are  more  than  thorough- 
fares to  get  from  one 
place  to  another.  Here 
they  are  certainly  used 
for  that  purpose,  but  in  addition  there- 
to they  are  used  as  markets,  work- 
shops, barbers*  saloons,  food  kitchens, 
and,  for  many,  home  and  bed. 

So  the  visitor  iDoks  out  on  a  seething 
mass  of  great  activity;  for,  say  what  you 
will,  the  Chinese  are  not  lazy.  They  are 
very  industrious  people,  plying  their 
trades  or  hurrying  about  their  business 
as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  it, 
as  they  do.  Here  is  a  tinker  ax'  work, 
there  is  a  barber  siiaving  a  customer, 
yonder  is  a  mother  bathing  her  child, 
over  there  a  portable  choAv  shop  or  street 
kitchen  where  many  varieties  of  foodare 
bought  and  eaten;  yes,  all  on  the  side- 
walk amid  the  passing  thronga, 

While  the  sidewalks  are  thus  jammed 
the  roads  also  are  tightly  packed,  mostly 
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with  rickshas  and  pedi^ 
cabs  (a  ped&led  rick- 
sha). After  much  bar- 
gaining coolies  trot  or 
pedal  their  fares  to 
their  destination,  Inter- 
mingJed  with -this  the 
visitor  sees  old  military 
transports  and  gun  car- 
riers put  to  varied  uses, 
and  many  jeeps  as  well 
as  large  America n- 
made  autos  and  small 
British  cars.  "What  an 
incessant  noise  arises 
^rom  tbese  Y*usy  roads  1 
To  squeeze  a  pathway 
through  go  many  hu- 
man-propelled vehicles 
the  motors  have  to  eon- 
tinually  blare  their 
horns  from  morning  to 
past  midnight.  Eepeat- 
ed  anUT;\ft\^  ^avapaigns 
have  not  had  the  slightest  effect. 
The  dress  of  the  people  is  varied* 
Many  better-class  Chinese  men  wear 
long  robes  reaching  from  neck  to  ankle, 
others  wear  pajama-like  suits  of  various 
colors,  while  still  others  adopt  the  "West- 
ern style  of  open  neck  shirt  and  slacks 
or  shorts.  Women  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
old  style  of  shapeless  dress,  sleeveless, 
and  fitting  closely  round  the  neck.  The 
poorer  classes  wear  short  pants  and 
often  a  ragged  jacket  which  is  left  open 
at  the  front  to  expose  a  bronze  tanned 
body.  Some  omit  the  jacket  and  just 
wear  ,  the  shorts-  Beggars,  many  are 
women,  wear  blue  dungarees  and  a 
jumper-like  jacket 

The  name  Shanghai  means  "above  the 
sea'\  Several  waterways  run  into  the 
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Whangpoo  riverj  and  these  are  ail 
jammed  with  craft  of  all  Idnds  in  which 
the  Shanghai  waterman  lives  with  his 
family.  The  water  in  these  creeks  is 
black  ajod  evil  smelling,  yet  it  is  used  to 
wash  clothes^  to  hathe  in,  and  even  to 
''clean"  the  vegetables  and  rice  for  the 
river-dwellers'  meals- 

The  visitor  finds  it  interesting  to 
watch  Chinese  labor^  It  is  very  primi- 
tive. All  that  can  be  done  by  hana  is  so 
done;  The  heaviest  burdens  are  carried 
on  bamboo  poles  borne  across  the 
shoulders  of  Chinese  coolies-  Two  coolies 
are  {ible  to  carry  very  heavy  loads  sus- 
pended from  the  center  of  a  pole.  The 
burden  is  eased  by  chanting  a  traditional 
song  as  they  shuffle  along  with  the  load. 
Wide  two-wheeled  trucks  piled  high  with 
loads  are  pulled  by  three  or  four  men 
using  ropes  and  very  much  energy.  By 
their  side  modern  trucks  rumble  xjy^  in- 
dicating that  modern  equipment  gets 
things  done  quickly  and  less  laboriously. 
But  the  Chinese  stick  to  their  age-old 
method.  So  ancient  and  modern  go  hand 
in  hand.  Narrow  beflagged  lanes  teeming 
with  Chinese  life  and  activity.  Broad 
fine  streets  lined  with  fine  modern  de- 
partmont  stores,  shops,  officGs,  hotels, 
air-conditioned  cinemas  and  skyscrap^ 
ers.  Western  architecture  is  seen  among 
buildings  of  Chinese  style,  with  sweeps 
ing  roofs  and  images  of  dragons  and 
demons. 

Civil  War,  Family  Life 

The  eity'originally  housing  three  mik 
lion  people  now  houses  four  and  a  quar^ 
ter  million,  Chinese  are  leaving  the 
northern  areas  of  China  and  the  country- 
side because  of  the  civil  war  and  are 
moving  into  the  cities. 

There  is  little  in  Shanghai  to  suggest 
civil  war,  yet  this  rages  to  the  north  and 
involves  very' large  numbers  of  fighting 
men  on  both  sides.  There  is  plenty  of 
food  in  the  shops,  also  an  abundance  of 
clothes,  household  utensils  and  furni- 
ture;, in  factf  one  can  obtain  more  in 


Shanghai  than  in  most  oth^r  places 
around  the  globe,  but  at  a  price.  The  war 
of  1939-45  brought  severe  inflation  to 
China,  and  this  has  produced  a  black 
market  system  that  practically  runs  the 
business  life  of  China- 
Houses  range  from  huge  blocks  of 
modern  apartments  to  humble  mud  huts 
with  thatched  roofs.  Chinese  live  many 
families  to  a  home;  many  use  just  one 
room  and  are  very  overcrowded  in  num- 
bers, sleeping  on  mats  on  the  floor  or  on 
specially-built  racks  one  above  the  other. 
Houses  are  scarce,  due  to  the  enlarged 
population  and  warfare  that  hinders 
building  programs.  This  situation  has 
given  rise  to  many  racJiets  to  the  hurt  of 
the  people,  but  the  poor  Gscai>e  these 
racketeers  because  of  living  in  and  on 
practically  nothing.  Yet  the  poor  seem 
contented  and  happy  with  their  lot. 

Family  life  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  China.  Chinese  marry  young,  often 
the  girls  are  married  at  fourteen  and 
have  two  or  three  children  by  eighteen. 
Men  who  can  afford  it  have  concubines 
and  provide  a  separate  home  for  each 
and  the  children.  Children  are  vory  nu- 
merous, a  full  house  being  a  happy  house. 
These  childrejj  receivQ  miioh  parewL^] 
care  and  affectio^n.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful children  and  grow  up  to  develop  fine, 
supple,  handsome  bodies;  especially  so 
does  this  appear  with  the  boys. 

In  modern  days  the  children  receive 
an  education,  and  they  display  a  real 
thirst  for  knowledge;  sometimes  they 
are  the  only  members  of  the  family  that 
can  read  and  write.  Children  and  adults 
patronize  the  portable  street  libraries, 
where  they  sit  on  forms  on  the  sidewalk 
and  read  their  borrowed  books- 

Make  Way  for  the  Law! 

For  the  most  part  the  general  popula- 
tion of  Shanghai  are  very  law-abiding 
and  orderly.  Of  course,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  prone  to  become  excited  very 
quickly,  and  the  visitor  occasionally  wit- 
nesses  a  local  distutbance  o£  the  peace 
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where  perhaps  a  riclrsha  coolie  has  de- 
manded a  little  more  fare  than  that  which 
was  originally  bargained  for.  At  the 
sound  of  angry  voices  a  crowd  quickly 
gathers  and  adds  to  the  noisy  chorus  un- 
til a  policeman  arrives. 

In  America  or  Gre^t  Britain  it  is  not 

the  best  thing  to  do  to  argue  or  wrestle 
with  the  constable  when  he  is  lawfully, 
or  even  unlawfully,  going  about  his  busi- 
ness. That  argument  is  best  reserved  un- 
til one  is  in  the  learned  presence  of  the 
magistrate  or  judge.  However,  in  this 
city  of  contrasts  things  are  different 
The  police  have  limited  powers  to  ad- 
minister the  punishment  of  the  law  on 
the  scene  of  the  ''crime",  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ricksha  coolie  or  pedicah 
driver  that  has  run  out  of  hia  line,  caus- 
ing traffic  confusion^  or  perhaps  been 
caught  boosting  a  fare.  The  punishment 
consists  of  a  hefty  clout  aside  the  head 
or  the  confiscation  by  the  police  of  the 
seat  of  the  vehicle-  WTien  this  occurs  one 
can  see  vigorous  protest  put  up  by  the 
defendant,  not  so  much  against  the  cuff 
of  the  head,  w^Mch  is  taken  in  good  part, 
but  against  the  confiscation  of  the  seat. 
It  is  a  common  sight.to  see  a  policeman 
at  one  side  of  the  seat  and  an  indignant 
coolie  at  the  other  and  a  tug  o'  war  en- 
suing for  the  possession  of  the  seat.  One 
often  sees  piles  of  such  confiscated  seats 
on  the  roadside,  or  a  line  of  them  along 
a  route  where  several  offenses  have  oe- 
eurredj  as  a  sort  of  warning  to  others. 

For  more  serious  offenses  the  usual 
"ti<?ket"  is  given,  and  where  the  nature 
of  lawbreaking  demands  it  a  '*Iled 
Maria'*  is  called  out-  This  is  a  machine 
similar  to  the  British  "Black  Maria", 
only  very  much  more  fearsome- looking. 
It  is  a  large  truck  painted  red  and  has  a 
businesKlike-looking  machine  gun  mount- 
ed on  the  front,  with  two  policemen  to 
man  the  gun  standing  at  the  ready.  The 
whole  chariot  tears  through  the  con- 
gested streets  emitting  a  shrill  air  whis- 
tle and  a  clatter  of  bells,  and  before 
which    everybody    seems    to   disappear, 
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yes,  even  the  rickshaa  and  the  pedicftbs. 

Drunken  men  or  women  are  never  seen 
on  the  streets  in  Shanghai,  nnlesB  it  be 
an  occasional  foreigner.  Heavy  drinking 
is  shunned  by  the  Chinese  generally,  and 
few  are  the  drinking  saloons,  and  these 
patronized  mainly  by  yisiting  army, 
navy,  or  foreign  business  personnel  Of 
course,  there  are  many  vices  and  rackets 
in  the  city*  but  the  visitor  sees  little  evi- 
dence of  them  on  the  streets. 

Another  thin^  that  strikes  the  visitor 
as  a  contrast  with  cities  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  is  the  cleanliness  of  the 
main  streets  of  Shanghai-  One  seldom 
sees  any  sign  of  garbage  on  the  road  or 
sidewalk.  Yet  one  never  see^  the  large 
automatic  garbage  collectors  at  work 
that  are  so  common  in  America.  Whereas 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  one  sees  the 
sidewalks  hned  with  bins  of  garbage 
awaiting    the    collection    thereof,    and 
sometimes  has  to  dodge  a  cloud  of  dust 
as  it  is  deposited  in  the  van,  it  is  not  so 
here.  All  one  sees  in  the  way  of  street- 
cleaning    is    a    coolie    armed    with    a 
coconut^flber  broom  and  a  small  bamboo 
basket  on  a  short  pole  who  sweeps  the 
curbside  and  sidewalk  spotlessly  clean. 
Then,  too,  there  are  poorer-class  diil- 
dren  with  a  large  bamboo  basket  that  is 
strapped  to  their  backs.  They  have  a 
pair  of  metal  tongs  and  walk  along  the 
sidewalk  and  pick  up  every  scrap  of 
paper  they  see,  putting  it  in  the  basket 
on  their  back.  They  then  sell  the  contents 
to  wastepaper  merchants.  The  visitor 
cannot  help   thinking  what   a   harvest 
these  children  would  have  in  London  or 
New  York.  Anyway,  it  keeps  the  streets 
looking  very  clean.  Not  all  streets  in  the 
city,  however,  come  in  for  such  treat- 
ment. In  the  smaller  streets  and  Chinese 
lanes  one  often  sees  evil-smelling  garb- 
age piled  up;  even  the  bodies  of  dead 
cats  and  dogs  have  been  seen  lying  there. 

Night  Life,  Seligious  Tolerance 

Life  in  this  "city  of  contrasts"  goes  on 
well  into  the  early  hours  of  dawm  The 
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seethiog,  noisy  streets  do  Jiot  begin  fa 
thin  Defore  midnight.  The  Chinese  fam- 
ily ar^  very  fond  of  all  coming  out  upon 
the  sidewali  when  day  h  done  and  gath- 
er SQciallj  to  talk  ever  the  events  of  the 
day,  rates  of  exchange,  and  best  ways 
to  increase  tlfc^ir  income.  To  malte  this 
task  a  happier  one  portahle  street 
kitchens  come  around  with  (to  the  Chi- 
nese) appetizing  victuals  to  appease  the 
inner  man.  So  the  visitor  sees  the  fam- 
ilies gathered  around  on  the  pavement, 
sitting-  on  stools,  or  lying  on  bamboo 
mats,  with  bowls  of  rice,  vegetables, 
sliced  fruit,  etc.,  while  children  play 
around,  yes,  even  at  that  late  hour,  and 
infants  feed  contentedly  at  their  moth- 
ers' breasts.  The  cinema  closes  about 
11  p.m,  and  masses  of  excited  coolies 
with  ricksha  and  pedieab  seek  their  last 
fares  for  the  day,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour  of  two  or  three 
that  silence,  so  sweet  in  this  busy  city, 
comes  to  the  busy  streets.  Even  then  they 
are  not  empty.  So  many  make  them  their 
home.  Sleeping  on  bamboo  mats  with  a 
bundle  of  belongings  for  a  pillow,  they 
are  at  peace  with  the  world  until  the 
romWe  of  the  first  streetcar  awakens 
them  to  another  day  of  e^aseless  activity 
at  5  a,m. 

So  the  visitor  regards  life  in  Shang- 
hai, He  wonderSf  as  he  watches  the  seeth- 
ing masses  of  people  hustline;  hither  and 
thither,  what  goes  on  inside  so  many 
minds.  He  realizes  they  have  a  venera- 
tion fox  one  god  or  another,  but  notices 
the  great  absence  of  religious  intoler- 
ance. "What  one  man  be- 
lieves seems  to  be  no 
concern  of  others,  and, 
although  many  differ- 
ent religions  are  prac- 
ticed, th^re  are  never 
any  fights  or  disturb- 
ances about  them  as  in 
India,  just  over  the  bor- 
der. Many  in  Shanghai 
claim  to  be  Christians, 
but  manifest  the  same 


confusion  as  the  Western  world  in  this 

respeetj  for  there  are  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Baptists^  Methodists,  Presbyteri- 
ans,  China  Inland  Missionaries,  all  with 
varying  creeds.  Then,  many  profei^s  JB  ud- 
dhism,  and  th^re  are  many  images  of 
that  god  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  adoring  hands  keep  incense  burn- 
ing continuously  before  them  and  pros- 
trate themselves  before  them  also.  When 
a  real  Christian  visits  the  Chinese  fam- 
ilies at  their  home  in  the  good  old  Scrip- 
tural way  he  is^  gmer^lly  spealring,  well 
received.  If  he  has  books  explaining  the 
Scriptures  most  folks,  if  they  can  afford 
such  books,  like  to  obtain  them ;  for 
there  is  evidence  of  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge on  Bible  matters. 

The  average  Chinese  is  not  concerned 
about  what  the  future  has  in  store ;  his 
past  experiences  have  taught  Mm  that  he 
cannot  trust  it  anyway.  He  lives  for  the 
day,  and  lives  a  day  at  a  time;  his  life 
centers  around  his  family  and  their  wel- 
fare, and  the  task  of  making  as  much 
money  as  it  is  possible  to  make  wMie  the 
day  lasts.  The  Westerner  finds  some- 
thing very  lovable  in  the  Chinese,  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  bumor.  They  carry 
their  many  burdens  so  very  cheerfally, 
even  the  poorest  of  them.  They  are  hos- 
pitable and  kindly  on  the  whole,  with 
many  among  them  of  high  intellect  and 
skiJ], 

Shanghai  will  continue  ever  a  city  of 
contrast  as  ancient  Chinese  customs  are 
still  carried  on  alongside  modern  twen- 
tieth-century developments,-  and^  for'the 

most  part,  the  visitor 
likes  it  that  way,  for 
there  is  something  very 
fine  about  the  old  care- 
free way  of  living,  that, 
were  it  not  mingled  with 
the  blustering,  noisy 
machinery  of  modern 
times^  would  be  less  try- 
ing on  the  human  ma- 
chine,— Contributed, 
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AWAKE! 


Curious 


or    is    he    gone 


BATH  is  a  great 
mystery  to  most 
people,  and  because  it 
is  a  mystery  they  fear 
it.  Where  does  man  go  1 
What  does  he  do,  see 
or  feel  when  he  "pass- 
es away"  into  the 
"great  unknown"  and 
"far  beyond"?  Will  he 
return  and  live  again 
gone  forever?.  Ques- 
tions like  these  rise  up  and  haunt  the 
minds  of  the  living,  particularly  at  fu- 
nerals of  their  friends  and  loved  ones. 
At  funerals  woeful  anxiety  and  mental 
anguish,  accompanied  with  dread  and 
nervous  trepidation,  seize  hold  and  make 
the  flesh  of  uninformed  persons  creep. 
Moreover,  everything  connected  with  fu- 
nerals seems  to  add  to  this  fear.  The 
black  crape  on  the  door,  the  dim-lit  room 
with  its  candles,  the  heavy  hush  broken 
only  by  the  sobs  and  wailing  of  the 
mourners,  the  tone  of  the  preacher^s 
voice,  the  hearse  and  pallbearers,  the 
procession  to  the  graveyard,  the  tomb- 
stones, and  even  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  rich,  satin-lined  casket  do  not  light- 
en the  weight  of  sorrow  that  attends 
most  funerals. 

Customs,  traditions  and  beliefs  dic- 
tate funeral  procedures,  but  where  did 
such  things  originate  and  what  do  they 
mean?  Scientists  that  study  races  of  peo- 
ple and  their  customs,  and  who  try  to 
explain  everything  by  the  evolution 
theory,  hit  a  snag  when  they  come  to 
the  subject  of  funerals.  Among  widely 
scattered  and  primitive  people  living  in 
Melanesian,  African,  Australian  and 
American  areas  is  found  a  remarkable 
connection  and  resemblance  in  their  be- 
liefs about  death  and  funerals.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  endless  number  of  different 
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customs  among  them 
when  it  comes  to  their 
funeral  superstitions 
about  lacerations,  wail- 
ings,  attire  of  the  hair, 
food,  sexual  taboos, 
exits  from  their  homes,  feasts,  dances 
and  purification  ceremonies,  but  in  all 
their  mystics  and  traditions  there  is  a 
common  basic  similarity  of  meaning. 
Nor  are  the  beliefs  and  funeral  customs 
of  the  so-called  "highly  civilized^'  people 
in  this  twentieth  century  so  far  removed 
from  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 
"savage"  races.  Fundamentally  both 
groups  have  a  similar  attitude  about 
death  and  the  corpse,  a  similar  fear  of 
"ghosts"  and  spirits,  a  similar  belief 
about  life  after  death  and  immortality 
of  the  soul  or  "something".  And  because 
of  this  universal  belief  by  practically  all 
religions  there  is  a  certain  resemblance 
in  the  ritual  of  their  funerals. 

Customs  Arising  from  Belief 

in  Immortality 

The  fundamental  belief  of  the  ancients, 
says  Miss  Effie  Bendann  in  her  authori- 
tative work,  Death  Customs,  is  that  "the 
dead  would  'walk'  unless  the  body  is  dis- 
posed of  with  appropriate  ceremonies". 
To  prevent  this,  various  devices  were 
employed,  including  the  tying  of  the  big 
toes  and  thumbs  together,  binding  the 
elbows  at  the  sides,  bending  up  the  knees, 
and  putting  the  whole  corpse  in  a  bag  or 
net.  Certain  tribes  in  India  buried  the 
corpse  face  down  with  thorns  on  the  top 
so  it  would  not  turn  over  and  get  up.  The* 
sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Persians 
supposed  that  the  corpse  was  saturated 
with  an  uncanny  power  that  could  be 
turned  loose  on  mortals.  The  Chaldeans 
thought  that  unless  the  body  was  buried 
the  spirit  would  attack  and  harass  the 
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living.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  un- 
less the  body  was  embalmed  the  deceased 
had  no  chance  of  living  in  the  next  world. 
The  Greeks  taught  that  unless  the  body 
was  buried  the  soul  could  not  get  into 
Elysian  fields.  The  Romans  said  that 
unless  the  body  was  buried  the  soul 
would  wander  around  this  earth.  Having 
such  superstitious  beliefs  those  ancient 
pagans,  and  likewise  their  descendants, 
paid  special  and  reverential  attention  to 
the  disposal  of  a  dead  man's  body  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  their  devil-worshiping  forefathers. 

From  the  northern  limits  of  Arctic 
Asia  to  southern  Africa  and  the  islands 
of  the  seas  the  manner  in  which  the 
corpse  is  carried  out  of  a  house  is  of 
great  importance.  Among  the  Hotten^ 
tots,Bechuanas  and  Barongas,  and  many 
other  African  tribes,  and  among  the 
Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Greenland, 
as  well  as  among  the  remote  Tibetans, 
the  corpse  must  not  be  carried  through 
the  regular  entrance  lest  the  "ghosf' 
learn  his  way  back  in.  A  hole  is  knocked 
in  the  side  of  the  house,  through  which 
the  body  is  taken  out.  As  late  as  1890  it 
was  a  custom  in  the  British  Isles  to  open 
the  doors  and  windows  at  the  time  of 
death  to  allow  the  "spirit"  to  escape.  In 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland  tile 
roofs  were  removed  so  that  the  "soul" 
could  escape  upward. 

Some  races  cremated  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  The  Egyptians  never  cremated, 
but  developed  instead  the  art  of  embalm- 
ing, at  least  for  those  who  could  afford 
it,  about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  The 
cheapest  form  of  embalming  consisted  of 
soaking  the  body  for  70  days  in  myrrh 
and  then  salting  it  down.  Before  that 
time  the  Egyptians  put  their  dead  in 
clay  jars,  like  the  Babylonians.  Other 
peoples  have  used  other  methods  of  dis- 
posal, consisting  of  funeral  pyres,  desic- 
cation and  smoking,  placing  the  bodies 
in  hollow  trees,  and  interring,  sometimes 
on  the  side,  sometimes  sitting  up,  and 
sometimes  standing  up.  Also  it  is  con- 
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sidered  important,  by  many,  which  way 
the  head  of  the  corpse  is  facing. 

''Mourning"  Because  of  Fear 

Frazer,  the  eminent  anthropologist, 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  at  first 
glance  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  harsh  devices  resorted  to  by  the  sur- 
vivors in  afflicting  themselves,  upon  the 
death  of  their  relatives,  is  a  mark  of 
great  devotion,  love  and  affection  for 
the  deceased.  But  "a  more  careful 
study"  says  Bendann,  "reveals  the  fact 
that  such  is  not  the  ease."  Their  "devo- 
tions" spring  not  so  much  from  affec- 
tions as  from  fears. 

Many  races  believed,  like  the  tribes  in 
central  Australia,  that  unless  they  dis- 
played a  great  amount  of  "grief"  the 
dead  man's  spirit  would  -be  offended  and 
evil  would  befall  the  survivors.  Lacera- 
tion and  mutilation  of  the  mourner's  body 
is  common.  Cutting  off  the  hair,  fin- 
gers and  lobes  of  the  ears,  burning  the 
breasts,  arms  and  thighs  with  firebrands, 
scratching  the  face  until  it  bleeds,  etc. 
— all  of  these  things  are  done  to  convince 
the  "soul"  that  one  is  sorrowful  for  it. 
Because  of  such  devil-inspired  practices 
Jehovah  God  strictly  prohibited  His  peo- 
ple to  disfigure  themselves  over  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one,  "Ye  are  the  children  of 
Jehovah  your  God :  ye  shall  not  cut  your- 
selves, nor  make  any  baldness  between 
your  eyes  for  the  dead."— Deuteronomy 
14: 1,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.;  Leviticus  21:  5. 

During  the  period  of  mourning  some 
heathen  smear  themselves  with  black 
paint  and  wear  black  garments.  Some 
abstain  from  certain  foods  and  activity. 
Others,  as  in  Japan,  hold  a  great  three- 
day  feast,  a  feast  for  the  dead,  of  course, 
with  plenty  of  intoxicating  sake  on  hand. 
Others  "purify"  themselves  by  using  cow 
dung  and  salt,  by  blood-letting,  by  fast- 
ing and  by  wallowing  in  the  dirt.  All 
these  customs  are  prompted  by  a  great 
fear  to  do  otherwise. 

Noise  at  a  funeral  is  also  considered 
very  important  by  some  people.  Wild 
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shouting  and  dancing  upon  the  grave  is 
said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
body's  "spirit"  into  the  ground.  The  beat- 
ing of  drums,  rattling  of  brass,  and  the 
shouting  and  wailing  with  great  uproar 
are  a  general  practice  in  some  countries 
even  today.  Professional  mourners  are 
sometimes  hired,  as  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Eome,  and  they  are  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  their  groaning,  the 
degree  of  their  breast-beating  and  the 
violence  of  their  tantrums.  Women  are 
usually  employed  for  this  job,  since  they 
can  easily  work  themselves  up  into  an 
emotional  lather. 

Down  in  British  New  Guinea  the 
ghost"  of  a  dead  wife  is  said  to  be  a 
very  fearful  thing,  and  so  everywhere 
the  widower  goes  he  carries  with  him  an 
axe  to  defend  himself  against  it.  And  so 
it  goes,  people  of  every  race  and  lan- 
guage go  through  any  number  of  de- 
monic antics  in  connection  with  their  fu- 
nerals, the  repeating  of  them  all  being 
an  endless  and  most  unprofitable  task. 

Christendom's  Funeral  Customs 

You  may  laugh  or  be  shocked  at  all 
these  pagan  practices,  but  do  you  know 
that  the  thousands  of  funerals  conducted 
every  day  throughout  Christendom  are 
only  "refinements"  of  such -pagan  ritu- 
als? When  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism adopted  the  religious  doctrines  of 
the  pagans  (see  Awake!  December  22, 
1947)  they  also  accepted  this  basic  be- 
lief about  the  dead,  that  is,  that  the  body 
is  merely  a  shell  in  which  some  immortal, 
indestructible  and  invisible  "soul"  or 
"spirit"  or  "ghost"  lives  until  the  time 
of  the  body's  death.  Christendom's  cler- 
gymen in  conducting  funerals  continu- 
ally impress  upon  those  present  this 
pagan  idea  that  the  mystic  "soul"  is 
either  hovering  very  close  or  has  flut- 
tered away  on  a  long  journey  to  some 
heaven,  hell  or  purgatory.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  the  atmosphere  in  a  fu- 
neral parlor  is^  so  thick  with  fear  that 
those  present  have  a  weird  and  eerie 
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feeling  as  they  sit  silent  and  hushed  in 
their  seats. 

The  specially  selected  black,  dresses 
and  veils  on  the  women  and  the  black 
arm  bands  on  the  men  carry  the  same 
meaning  as  the  savage's  black  paint.  The 
black  crape  on  the  door  replaces  the 
ancient  Greek  mythological  custom  of 
hanging  on  the  door  a  strand  of  the  dead 
person's  hair.  The  elaborate  and  stately 
funeral  procession  is  as  old  as  the  sun- 
worshiping  Egyptians  and  the  heathen 
Chinese.  Gorgeous  funeral  trains  of 
barges  carried  the  mourners,  the  priests 
and  the  functionaries  of  the  state  down 
to  the  tombs  of  the  pharaohs.  In  A  His- 
tory of  Mourning  (1890),  Eiehard  Davey 
says : 

Those  [funerals]  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese resemble  in  many  ways,  very  strikingly 
too,  the  ceremonies  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
employ  to  this  day:  there  are  the  same  long 
processions  of  priests  and  officials ;  and  Rich- 
ard shows  us  a  sketch  of  a  very  grand  burial 
at  Pekin,  in  1675,  in  which  we  behold  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Celestials 
stretched  upon  a  bier  covered  with  deep  violet 
satin,  and  surrounded  by  many  lighted  can- 
dles ;  prayers  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the 
souL 

The  wax  candles  sometimes  placed  be- 
side the  casket  are  as  pagan  in  their 
origin  as  the  pagans  themselves*  Lactan- 
tius,  who  died  about  A.D.  330,  derided 
the  pagan  Komans  "for  lighting  up  can- 
dles to  God,  as  if  He  lived  in  the  dark". 
True  Christians  never  use  candles  to 
brighten  up  funerals,  as  already  pointed 
out  in  past  issues  of  this  magazine. 

So-called  "modern^'  funerals,  such  as 
those  conducted  at  Forest  Lawn  ceme- 
tery at  Glendale,  Calif.,  that  have  dis- 
pensed with  some  of  Christendom's  or- 
thodox funeral  customs,  still  hold  on  and 
retain  the  one  basic  pagan  belief  of  im- 
mortal life  after  death.  Teaching  that 
all  buried  in  Forest  Lawn  "have  entered 
into  that  happier  Life",  they  make  the 
same  claim  as  the  pagans  who  bury  their 
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dead  in  the  Ganges  and  in  Abyssinia's 
Debra  Libanos. 

Often  a  Racket 

Oftentimes  the  funeral  business  in 
America  and  other  countries  is  one  of 
the  crnelist  ra^^ets  there  are.  Daily  it 
may  take  advantage  of  people  that  are 
in  a  sea  of  despair  and  trouble,  at  a  time 
-when  their  "sales  resistance"  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  With  some  exceptions  the 
clergymen,  the  undertakers  and  the 
tombstone  chiselers,  as  a  class,  flock  to- 
gether, buzzard  fashion,  to  rob  and  de- 
vour the  substance  of  orphans  and  wid- 
ows. In  no  uncertain  terms  Christ  Jesus 
denounced  the  smooth-feathered,  black- 
frocked  clergy  who  "devour  widow's 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers". — Matthew  23 ;  14. 

Nor  are  the  clergy  satisfied  with  the 
undertakers'  huge  "take"  of  money.  Com- 
plaining that  the  average  undertaker  fee 
for  a  funeral  is  $410,  whereas  co-opera- 
tive burial  associations  do  the  same  job 
for  a  cost  ranging  from  $84  to  $165,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  said :  ''Com- 
petition in  the  funeral  business  is  not  in 
terms  of  price  and  quality,  but  competi- 
tion for  the  possession  of  bodies."  Once 
they  get  the  body  they  charge  as  large  a 
toll  as  the  "traffic  will  bear",  for  they 
have  six  prices  ranging  from  Mrs. 
Bond's  "modern"  funeral  in  Forest  Lawn 
that  cost  $25,000  on  down  to  $90  baby 
funerals.  One  "soft-hearted"  undertaker 
who  admitted  that  he  made  a  profit  of 
$95  on  a  $225  funeral  was  very  much  up- 
set at  the  hardheartedness  of  some  of  the 
other  boys  in  the  business.  "Why/'  said 
he,  "some  of  these  bums  charge  a  family 
$90  to  bury  a  little  baby  in  a  casket  that 
only  costs  $4.50."  Tombstone  concerns 
are  also  noted  for  their  ability  to  chisel 


both  the  granite  and  the  poor  customers. 

Funerals  should  not  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  pagan  customs,  traditions  and 
beliefs  that  are  fathered  by  the  Devil 
and  his  demons.  Funerals  should  not  be 
occasions  for  causing  morbid  fear  by 
teaching  the  Devil's  "immortal  soul"  lie. 
Above  all,  funerals  should  not  be  an  oc- 
casion for  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  the  bereaved  in  their  hour  of  grief. 

Rather,  funerals  should  be  an  occasion 
used  "to  comfort  all  that  mourn",  to  show 
that  man  does  not  inherently  possess  an 
immortal  soul  that  may  be  in  torment  in 
"hell"  or  "purgatory",  but  that  the  de- 
ceased is  unconscious  in  a  restful  sleep, 
awaiting  a  resurrection  from  death  if  it 
be  God's  will  for  that  person.  (Isaiah 
61:2;  Ecclesiastes  9:5,10;  John  5:28, 
29,  Am,  Stan.  Ver.;  Revelation  20:13, 
margin)  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
nice-appearing    casket    or    flowers    to 
brighten  the  surroundings  on  such  occa- 
sions, when  these  things  are  not  over- 
done designedly  with  a  view  to  influenc- 
ing the  "ghost"  of  the  deceased,  as  was  , 
the  underlying  motive  of  many  pagan 
funeral  customs,  due  to  pagan  misun- 
derstanding in  believing  in  an  inherent- 
ly immortal  human  soul.  (Ezekiel  18:  4) 
Funerals  should  be  simple  and  sober  oc- 
casions, devoid  of  creature  worship.  Fu- 
nerals should  be  occasions  for  praising 
Jehovah   God  for  providing   His   Son, 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  redeemer  and  vindi- 
cator who  \dll  not  only  resurrect  "both 
the  just  and  the  unjust",  but  "destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil".  (Acts  24: 15;  Hebrews  2: 14) 
At  a  funeral  all  should  be  assured  that 
by  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  man's  "last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death". 
(1   Corinthians  15:26)   Then,  funerals 
will  end  forever ! 


cAn  Older  "Definition 

From  1630  to  1820  the  name  Jesuit  was  used  to  refer  to  a  sodomite  and  the  Jesuits' 
fraternity  meant  the  underworld  of  sodomy.  To  box  the  Jesuit  was  another  expression 
used  at  that  time  in  Standard  English  to  refer  to  the  opprobrious  practices  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  See  A  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Unconventional  English,  pp.  87, 437. 
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Death  and  Adam  and  Abel 

ADAM  died,  h^t  not  Kecawse  he  had  to 
.and  because  he  could  not  have  lived 
forever  on  earth,  neither  hecailse  he  had 
to  die  in  order  to  go  i<s  heaveii.  The  hu- 
man perfection  in  which  Adam  was 
created,  and  God^s  statement  to  him,  *'0£ 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die/'  opened  up  to  the  first  man 
on  earth  the  opportunity  of  living  in  his 
earthly  paradise  far  endless  time.  Death 
was  threatened  for  eating  the  above- 
mentionecl:  imit  -wyii^e  God's  proM>)ition 
rested  upon  it;  and  for  eating  contrary 
to  God's  prohibition  Adam  died. — Gen- 
esis 2: 17;  3:  6. 

When  Adam  died,  where  did  he  go? 
Being  a  willful  wrongdoer  by  joining  his 
wife  Eve  in  her  violation  of  God^s  law, 
Adam  went  into  destruction.  He  was  de- 
stroyed- He  chose  to  serve  the  great  Ser- 
pent, Satan  the  Devil,  who  had  put  temp- 
tation in  the  way  of  Eve  and  then  Adam, 
and  so,  being  willfully  wicked  or  lawless, 
Adam  suffered  destru.eti<ra.  This  acmrda 
with  God's  fixed  rule  of  action:  ''Jeho- 
vah preserveth  all  them  that  love  him; 
but  all  the  wicked  will  he  destroy*" 
(P&alm  145:20,  Am.  Stwn.  Ver.)  Sinee 
the  love  of  God  is  proved  by  the  keeping 
of  His  commandments,  the  course  of 
action  taken  proved  that  Adam  and  Eve 
did  not  love  God,  and  hence  they  did  not 
experience  His  preservation. 

Shocked  at  this,  some  readers  may 
ask:  But  did  not  Adam's  soul  survive 
somewhere?  Honest  examination  of  the 
Bible  will  furnish  such  readers  the  an- 
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swer  No,  The  reason  why  is  that  Adam 
was  a  soul,  and  when  he,  the  man  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  l>one,  died,  tlie  soul  died. 
He  was  made  a  soul,  as  God's  own  de- 
scription of  His  creating  of  Adam 
states :  "And  Jehovah  -God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  hreathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life;  and 
man  became  a  living  sonl/^  (Genesis  2 :  7, 
Am.  Stan,  Ver.)  Adam  was  a  soul,  a 
man,  a  breathing  creature,  and  when  he 
died  it  was  the  soul  Adam  that  died,  and 
that  meant  everything  concerning  Adam. 
Adam,  therefore,  went  completely  out  of 
existence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ''inherent  immor- 
tality of  all  human  souls"  as  taught  by 
Christendom  is  a  lie,  the  great  lie  first 
told  by  the  Devil,  "that  old  Serpent,"  for 
the  very  purpose  of  deceiving  mankind 
and  bringing  reproach  upon  the  Creator, 
Almighty  God,  That  lie  of  the  Devil  in- 
duced the  course  that  led  to  the  death  of 
Adam  and  the  millions  of  others  since. 
Hence  Jesus  said  of  the  Devil  that  'Tie 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and 
abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  i* 
no  irxAh  rn  hrm.  When  \^  spealtetli  a  Vie, 
he  speaketh  of  his  own:  for  he  is  a  liar, 
and  the  father  of  it/'  (John  8:  44)  Adam, 
by  his  willful  conduct  in  Eden,  killed  his 
offspring  that  were  in  his  loins  unborn 
by  bequeathing  to  them  the  inheritance 
of  death. 

The  Devil  is  spoken  of  at  Hebrews 
2: 14  as  having  the  power  of  death.  Now, 
while  he  possesses  the  power  of  death, 
the  Devil  himself  is  not  immortaL  In 
Eden  God  entered  His  judgment  of  de- 
struction against  the  Devil,  and  in  due 
time  the  Devil  shall  be  completely  de- 
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stroyed.  In  execution  of  that  jqdgment 
from  Jehovah  God,  His  Son  Jesns  Christ 
will  deBtroy  the  Devil;  for  it  is  wntten; 
"Foraemncn  then  as   the  children    [of 
Abraham]   are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
bloodj  he  also  himself  likewise  took  ^art 
of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  deviL"  {Hehrews  2:U-16)' 
Even  holy  angels  are  not  immortal^  and 
those  spirit  creatures  ithat  follow  the 
Devil  in  rebellion  shall  suffer  destruction 
as  demons.  The  religious  doctrine  that, 
the  dead  are  conscious  in  a  '"purgatory" 
or  in  a  "hell  of  tornienf  \  under^joing  con- 
scious punishment  there,  is  entirely  false 
and  is  the  fruit  of  the  Devil's  first  lie* 
"Purgatory^*    is    a    demoniacal    myth 
that  never  had  a  semblance  of  existence 
except  in  the  mind  of  those  who  do  not 
know  or  accept  the  plain  Word  of  God. 
As  to  "eternal  torment"  in  a  sadistic 
place  of  torture,  there  is  no  such  thing 
taught  in  the  Bible.  'Hell/'  as  that  word 
appears  in  the  ancient  English  versions 
of  the  Bible,  means  the  grave,  or  tomb» 
as  denoting  the  state  of  death  or  non- 
existence. There  is  no  conscious  exist- 
ence after  death  in  a  '^purgatory"  or  in 
a  theological  'Tieir\  Do  not  take   our 
word  for  this,  but  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  say;  "The  living  know  that  they 
shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not  aJiy 
thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  re- 
ward;   for  the  memory  of  them  is  for- 
gotten. Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom,  in  Uie  grave,  whither  thou  go- 
eat/'  (Ecclesiastes  9:5,10)  "The  dead 
praise  not  tiie  Loud,  neither  any  that  go 
down   into    silence."    (Psalm    115:17) 
'TVhat  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall 
not  see  death  f  shall  he  deliver  his  soul 
from  the  hand  of  the  grave!"  (Psalm 
89: 48)  Other  texts  speak  likewise. 

The  Scriptures  abundantly  testify 
that  God  has  provided  a  resurrection  out 
of  deajii  for  those  who  obey  Him,  and 
thus  He  delivers  souls,  or  the  existence 
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Ox-  persons,  from  the  grave  or  death- 
state.  If  those  who  have  died  are  alive 
somewhere,  then  they  could  not  be  resur- 
rected, because  "resurrection"  means 
coming  out  of  death  and  becoming  con- 
sciously alive  again-  The  doctrine  of  *4n- 
herent  immortality"  would  therefore 
make  God  a  liar  in  promising  a  '^resur- 
rection";  and  we  know  that  God  cannot 
lie.  Tliis  is  further  evidence  that  the  doc- 
trine of  inherent  immortality  of  human 
souls  originated  with  the  DeviL 

Abel  is  the  Arst  one  whose  death  the 
Bible  records.  Cain  was  the  first  one 
born  to  Adam  afid  Eve,  and  then  Abel 
was  born.  (Genesis  4;  1,2)  Cain  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  the  Devil  and  mur- 
dered his  brother  AbeU  Why?  Because 
Abel  chose  to  serve  Jehovah  God. 
When  the  creature  Lucifer,  before  he 
turned  himself  into  a  devil,  was  made 
overlord  over  humankind  in  Eden  he 
was  given  the  "power  of  death",  which 
power  he  was  thereafter  permitted  to 
retain.  By  inducing  Cstin  to  obey  him, 
and  seeing  that  Abel  was  faithful  to  God^ 
the  Devil  chose  to  murder  Abel  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  wicked  works  against 
God's  purpose.  The  Devil  is  the  one  that 
was  "responsible  for  the  murder  of  AbeL 
The  Lord  Jesus  stated  thereafter  with 
authority  that  Abel  was  a  righteous  man 
and  that  the  Devil  was  a  liar  and  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning. — Matthew 
23:35;  John  8:44, 

Abel,  of  course,  was  under  the  con- 
demnation of  death  inherited  from  his 
father,  Adam,  But  when  he  died  thus 
suddenly  by  being  murdered,  he  died  for 
being  faithful  and  devoted  to  God,  He 
died,  therefore,  differently  from  Adam, 
and  death  for  Afeel  then  did  not  mean 
destruction  forever  for  him.  His  blood 
cried  to  God  from  the  ground,  showing 
that  God  remembers  Abel  in  death.  He 
will  therefore  preserve  His  lover  Abel  by 
bringing  him  forth  from  the  dead  by  a 
resurrection  under  the  established  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ  and  setting  before 
him  the  way  to  everlasting  life  on  earth. 
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Religious  Hooliganism  in  Red  Granite 


RED  Granite,  "Wisconsin,  "was  the  stag© 
for  a  drama  of  religious  intolerance 
during  May,  with  the  local  priest  play- 
ing the  villain.  On  May  4, 1947,  three  of 
Jehovah^s  witnesses  went  from  door  to 
door  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Of  one  of  these  ministers  Cath- 
olic priest  Wojak  demanded,  '*What  is 
your  business  in  townf  The  reply  that 
it  was  preaching  the  Kingdom  gospel  did 
not  seem  a  good  cause  to  Wojak.  Two 
of  th^  Witnesses  had  heen  chased  from 
the  town  by  a  gang  of  young  hoodlums 
under  Wojak's  control,  and  the  third,  an 
elderly  man,  had  been  ordered  to,  leave 
town,  his  bookbag  seised  and  Bible  lit- 
erature torn  to  shreds,  and  then  trans- 
ported by  the  town  marshal,  Joseph 
Marshall,  to  the  edge  of  town,  set  afoot, 
and  told  to  hike  toward  Stevens  Point, 
forty-five  miles  distant.  This  officer  is  a 
member  of  the  local  Catholic  church,  and 
admitted  that  priest  "Wojak  had  told  him 
to  do  something  to  stop  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. 

On  May  11  a  number  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses preached  in  Red  Granite  and  had 
about  completed  the  town,  without  hav- 
ing any  trouble.  Then  witness  Luke 
Laszewski  caJled  at  ih^  home  where  the 
priest  stayed;  not  knowing  of  this,  how- 
ever. In  answer  to  his  knock  a  voice  cor- 
dially cried  out,  '^Come  right  in."  The 
Witness  did,  and  told  the  stocky,  middle- 
aged,  uncoUared  man  before  him  that  he 
was  preaching  the  gospel.  Eagefnlly  the 
priest,  Wojak — for  it  was  he — leaped  to 
his  feet,  locked  the  front  doorj  and 
hysterically  yelled,  "Boys!"  Out  popped 
two  of  the  hoodlums  of  the  previous 
week,  pounced  upon  Laszewski,  and 
rained  blows  upon  him.  The  villainous 
priest  increased  the  odds  of  two  against 
one  to  three  against  one  as  he  pitched 
into  the  melee,  glancing  a  blow  off 
Laszewski's  nose  that  broke  it.  But  the 
hoodlums  were  taking  punishment  also, 
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and  the  mother  of  one  of  the  rowdies 
called  in  daughter  Caroline  Baumann, 

Thi&  24-year-old  fdine  of  the  family 
seized  the  Witness'  h&ii*  with  one  hand 
and  clawed  his  face  with  the  other,  till 
the  victim,  now  battling  under  odd^s  of 
four  to  one,  was  a  bloody  mesa.  IJeld  by 
hooligans  Wojak  and  Caroline,  Laszew- 
ski was  lashed  by  blows  from  James 
Baumann  and  Eobert  Nigbor.  AVith  a 
crash  the  door  broke  open,  and  the  nn^ 
fair  battle  surged  into  the  'outdoors- 
There  it  was  seen  by  another  Witness, 
the  brother  of  Luke  Laszewski-  He 
rushed  to  cut  the  odds  to  four  against 
two.  Ducking  a  swishing  blow  at  his 
head,  piously  aimed  from  behind  by  the 
prieBt,  the  newcomer  whirled  and 
straightened  as  he  landed  a  soJid  hay- 
maker on  the  priestly  instigator  of  the 
fight.  This  nasty  turn  of  events  for  the 
villain  caused  the  fight  to  cease, 

The  Witnesses  were  first  charged  by 
the  district  attorney  with  assault  and 
battery,  but  that  was  changed  to  riot 
and  illegal  assembly.  At  the  jury' trial 
the  priest  put  in  a  pompous  appearance, 
but  was  soon  tangled  in  his  own  web  of 
lies  that  he  wove  when  on  the  witness 
stand.  He  had  cried  ''BoysT  that  morn- 
ing to  get  them  to  go  to  the  ball  game 
with  him,  and  not  to  get  them  to  attack 
the  Witness,  Wojak  claimed.  But  the 
game  did  not  start  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon. Well,  he  wanted  the  best  parking 
space,  right  behind  the  home  base  screen. 
Then  he  said  he  wanted  to  watch  them 
drag  the  field-  But  watching  that  for  two 
or  three  hours  did  not  seem  so  sensible, 
so  he  then  claimed  his  real  reason  was  to 
watch  the  players  practice.  But  alas!  the 
players  do  not.  start  to  warm  up  till 
thirty  minutes  before  game  time,  at 
2  p,m,  Wojak  claimed  he  was  a  regular 
attender  at  the  local  ball  games.  Yes,  he 
attended  last  Sunday,  May  4,  he  said. 
But  that  Sunday  he  did  not  go  early;  he 
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was  rotanding  up  Jehovah's  witnesses 
and  getting  them  run  out  of  town.  More- 
over, one  of  the  mohsters  on  the  priest's 
side  Ewore  under  oath  that  Wojak  did 
not  go  to  the  game  at  all  on  May  4.  It 
was  obvious  that  on  the  stand  "Wojak 
and  his  mob,  including  moll  Caroline, 
floundered  in  falsehoods,  their  testunony 
differing  widely  from  what  they  had 
said  at  the  preliminary  examining  trial. 

The  witnesses  of  Jehovah  spoke  with 
straightforward  truthfulness  on  the 
stand,  and  were  unrattled  on  cross- 
examination.  Verdict,  not  guilty,  Ee- 
joicing  Witnesses  1  Sad  Hooligans!  The 
priestly  villain  foiled  again! 

Pot  Freedom^s  Cause 
♦  InManilla,  Iowa,  publishers  were 

^'egged"  while  engaged  in  street  Witness- 
ing- It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  all  the 
details,  details  that  have  been  seen  in 
many  other  cases  in  many  other  towns. 
But  noteworthy  for  freedom's  cause  is 
this  write-up  appearing  in  the  August  7, 
1947,  issue  of  the  weekly  Manilla  Times: 


It  Can't  Happen  Herb^ 

Twice  in  the  last  few  weeks  a  deplorable  incident 
has  occurred  m  our  town — Manilla.  A  group  of  so- 
called  citizens  took  the  la^v  In  tieir  own  handa  and 
aLuHeu  a  minority  religious  sM: — in  short  tiiey 
were  "egged." 

The  rights  of  minorities  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  American  way  that  they  hardly  need  defending. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
press,  am  tlie  beacons  that  set  America  out  aa  an 
island  in  a  woria  of  darKness, 

Our  government  is  a  government  of  laws.  Mi- 
norities are  not  denied  their  constitutional  rights 
vnieas  the  natioaal  defense  Is  threatened  and  then, 
only  under  due  process  of  ^aw.  It  is  a  short  stei> 
from  egging  to  lynciiing — from  denying  rights  to 
one  minority  to   denying  rights  to  all   mlnoritiea 

■from  law  by  mob  to  law  by  tyrants. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  ttia  par- 
ticular group  has  the  right  to  distribute  their  lit- 
erature. Any  person  or  persons  attempting  to  deny 
them  this  privilege  ^y  moh  action  can  only  be  lield 
In  scorn  by  true  Americana.  Tliey  are  driving  one 
more  nail  Into  the  scaffold  that  wae  so  well  built 
in  Germany  and  Italy. 

America  isn^t  great  because  we  have  the  biggest 
battleships  or  the  tallest  skys-^rapers  but  because 
you,  Mr-  Average  Anierlcan,  believe  in  democracy 
and  tolerance.  Let's  Keep  America  great 

This  mesaage  submitted  and  paid  for  by  the 

Mac^Ua  Kiwanis  Club 

Manilla,  Iowa 


Joy  for  You  Today 

Are  you  one  who  has  looked  hopefully  for  a  ^^better  world  to- 
morrow" to  usher  in  lasting  peace  and  joy,  only  to  see  your  hopes 
crumble  with  each  succeeding-  failure  of  men? 

Do  not  despair!  There  is  available  to  you  a  source  of  joy  that  is 
independent  of  human  efforts-  It  is  discussed  in  a  new  32  page  book- 
let, The  Joy  of  All  the  People.  Increase  your  happiness  now  by  learn^ 
ing  more  about  the  cause  of  sorrow  and  the  means  for  restoring  joy 
by  reading  The  Joy  of  All  the  People,  You  may  obtain  additional 
copies  to  share  with  your  friends.        

WATCHTOWEB  llTf  Adams  St-  Brooklyn  1,  N-  ¥- 

O  Enclosed  flnfl  $1.00  for  30  copies  gf  The  Joy  of  All  the  People. 
D  Eaclaaefl  find  50c  for  15  copies  *>f  The  Joy  of  All  the  Pe<yple. 
D  Enclosed  find  5c  for  the  booklet  The  Joy  of  All  thG  People. 
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JANUARY 


Litt]«  Assembly 

Convenefi,  Adjonma 

<^  The  Little  Assembly  (or  In- 
terim Committee)  %>t  the  U.N. 
met  for  the  first  time  od  Janu- 
ary 5»  The  sis  iiieait»ers  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  boycotted  the  meet- 
ing, R&  wa&  expected.  They  were 
the  tliree  Soviet  states  Russia, 
White  Russia  and  tiie  Ukraine, 
an  (J  the  Russian  aatellltes  Po- 
land»  Yugoslavia  and  Csechoelo- 
valiia.  Representatives  of  E!  Sal- 
vador,  Ethiopia^  Guateicala,  Hon- 
duras, Lebanon,  Paraguay  and 
lemen  were  also  absent,  but  ap- 
pointment of  representatives  by 
these  countries  was  esp&Pted  to 
take  place  soon.  The  meeting  was 
cut  short,  after  hearing  a  pro- 
posal for  postponing  the  dlscus- 
aion  of  the  controversial  veto 
Question  for  ten  weeks,  so  as  to 
give  U.  N.  members  an  opportu- 
nity to  submit  proposals.  Meet- 
in  K  affain  on  January  9,  the  Lit- 
tle Assembly  voted  to  adopt  the 
proposal  made  at  tie  first  meet- 
ing and  then  to  adjourn  until  late 
in  February, 

Unholy  Violence  In  "Holy  Land" 

^  The  beginning  of  1948  wit- 
nesses a  continuation  of  the 
Arab-Jewish  violence  that  marked 
the  end  of  1947.  There  was  a  toll 
of  over  700  Arabs  and  Jews 
killed  and  1500  or  more  wounded, 
as  a  result  of  bombings,  raids 
and  battles.  Big  shipments  of 
TNT  and  other  esploslves  were 
discovered    going    to    Palestine 


from  various  points  in  the  U,  S. 
A  raid  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  re- 
sulted in  the  seizure  of  68  tons 
of  the  snperesplosive,  eyclonlte, 
Intended  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. A  half  dozen  arrests  were 
made,  the  men  being  chafed 
with  making  or  causing  i  to  be 
made  false  export  declarations, 
and  the  men  were  released  on 
bail  for  action  of  the  Federal 
gtand  iui*y.  (Shipment  of  armS 
to  the  Near  East  la -forbidden.) 
Meanwhile  Britain  continues  to 
send  arms  to  Arab  states,  offer- 
ing the  explanation  that  it  is 
done  to  fulfill  certain  contracts, 

Kashmir,  Faldfitao,  Hindustan 

^  The  problem  of  Kashmir, 
brougbt  to  the  attentioa  of  the 
U»  N.  Security  Council  by  HlDda- 
Stan  on  January  2.  was  briefly 
considered  by  that  body  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  Pakistanis  ambassador 
at  Washington  asked  for  a 
week's  postponement  of  the  in- 
quiry, which  was  granted.  Paki- 
stan Is  charged  with  seeking  to 
add  Kashmir's  SO,O0O  square 
mllefi  of  territory  to  its  own  do- 
main. Kashmir,  whose  Inhabit- 
ants are  matnly  Moslems,  seeks 
to  remain  independent.  Kash- 
mir's ruler  called  upon  Hindu- 
stan's Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
for  aid  in  resisting  the  on- 
slaughts and  raids  upon  Kashioir 
allegedly  originating  in  Pakistan, 
The  debate  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil was  deferred,  until  mid- 
January- 


Interim  Aid  Agnoueirii 

^  Frencli  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bldault  and  U,  9.  Am- 
bassador Jefferson  CafCery  oq 
Jantiary  2  signed  the  hit^rlm  aid 

agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  which  France  received 
Immediate  shipments  of  fuel, 
food  and  fertilizer,  besides  fur- 
ther supplies,  amounting  to  about 
$300,000,000.  Austria,  on  the 
same  date,  alao  signed  such  an 
agreement  for  aid,  in  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000.  Italy  signed  Ita 
agreement  the  following  day,  cov- 
ering goods  valued  at  $200,000,- 
000-  Each  of  the  three  countries 
agreed  to  deposit  money  received 
for  the  goods  furnished  them.  In 
their  respective  national  banks, 
as  an  anti-inflation  measure- 
Tiey  also  agreed  to  make  tlie  re- 
lief supplies  available  at  fair 
prices  and,  whenever  necessary, 
to  give  special  cons£deration  to 
the  poor  and  needy. 

France  Resists  Communism 

4-  In  France  the  uphill  battle 
against  inflation  and  Communism 
aaw  some  progress  In  early  Jan- 
uary. Premier  Sclmman  won  a 
decided  victory  in  his  fight  for 
antl-inflatlon  measures,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  passing  his  tax 
bUl  by  a  vote  of  315-268.  A  loan 
bill,  enabling  the  government  to 
withdraw  a  special  tax  in  the 
case  of  those  Investing  in  na- 
tional bonds  was  passed,  only 
Commu  nia  te  voting  against  it 
The  loan  bill  wih  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  counteract  inflation 
by  bringing  into  the  national 
treasury,  and  ont  of  circulation, 
a  sum  of  125,000,000,000  francfl- 
French  i>eaBanta  were  warned 
against  the  cajoleries  of  Com- 
munism, which,  according  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  offered  to 
give  them  more  while  actuflliy 
planning  to  take  away  all  they 
had.  The  formation  of  a  Social- 
ist labor  union  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Communists  in  union 
affairs  also  made  progress. 

ITO 

^  The  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment 
meeting  in  Havana,  Cuba,  was  In 
January    working    on    arrange- 
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nieut^  for  an  Tnt^matioaal  Trade 
O^aulzatloa  (IJO).  Many  ques- 
tlone  were  raised  on  aucb  snb- 
jectH  as  cartels,  reatrietive  biial- 
nesa  practices,  terlff  agreements, 
easterns;  en  ions  and  aubaidle». 
The  woria  trade  charter  drafted 
at  Geneva  last  flummer  waa  also 
being  eonslderea  by  tlie  confer- 
ence. 

Koreans  Greet  U.N.  Group 

^  The  U.N.  Temporary  Com- 
mlssioii  on  Korea  arrived  In 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  January  8>  haT- 
ing  come  by  plane  from  Tokio- 
The  flfty-member  party  was  wel- 
comed at  the  airport  by  U.  S. 
and  Korean  officials.  The  So- 
^'let  Ukraine,  also  appointed  to 
eerve  on  the  Commission,  was 
not  represented.  Though  night 
had  fallen.  2ong  lines  of  people 
hailed  the  commlsaton. 

MlcAael  forced  Out 

^  No  one  wltb  his  eyeteeth  cut 
bellevetl  that  Michael  of  Ru- 
mania abdicated  of  hls'own  free 
will.  He  was  forced  out,  Moscow 
operating  through  the  Bumanlaa 
Communist  Forelgtj  Minister  Ana 
Pauker,  and  her  asaoctatea. 
Michael  (and  his  party)  went  to 
Bwitietland  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  save  some  ot  hla  iw>8sefl8i«nB- 
Mlcb&el  should  he  thankful  he 
got  off  so  easy. 

GaUB  Vatican  and  IT.  8. 

WuTuongerB 

^  In  a  all-hour  speech,  delivered 
at  tibe  opening  of  the  Communista 
National  Congress  in  Milan  on 
Jan-uary  4,  Togliatti,  CommunlBt 
J«ader,  denounced  the  V.  S.  and 
the  Vatican  aa  the  worfd'e  blg^ 
gest  warmongers.  In  addition  to 
delegates  representing  Italy's  re- 
(nitea  2,250,000  Communists,  top 
CommiinlBts  from  Britain  and 
France  were  also  present  at  the 
Gongreas.  Said  Togliattl:  **The 
danger  of  war  is  the  conseqaence 
af  eirpansloQ  and  the  program  ot 
world  domination  by  an  Imperial- 
JetJc  pQwer.  This  is  tiie  kind  of 
process  going  on  now  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  there  is  another 
powfiTt  the  Vatican,  whioh,  while 
Goadnctlug  on  the  one  aide  a  cum- 
pBtgn  for  peace  Ijj  general  terms 
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to  delude  the  people,  on  the  other 
side  lines  up  with  the  ImperLal- 
Istic  powers  any  time  the  Inter- 
national situation  worsens," 

IlaUan  RtipobUe 

^  Ml  l  i  t  a  r  y  drums  sounded 
throughout  Italy  In  heralding  on 
January  1  the  beginning  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  Th©  Constitu- 
tion of  the  new  republic  came  In- 
to force  as  of  that  date.  The  Ital- 
ian flag  waa  raised  everywhere, 
but  without  the  cross  of  the  Roy- 
al Houae  of  Savoy- 
Britain  Natlonallzea  BaJlwayB 

^  Kritaln  began  1948  with  the 
nationallaiitlon  of  Ita  railway 
system,  the  Transport  Act,  cover- 
ing railways,  London  transport, 
and  other  transportation  facil- 
ities, takiJig  effeet  January  1,  As 
a  result  the  British  people  now 
own  52|000  miles  ot  railway, 
2,000  miles  of  canals  and  thou- 
sanda  of  miles  of  hus,  trato  and 
trutildng  routea.  I)uplicatlni,^  hnes 
will  be  eliminated.  The  former 
stockholders  are  to  receive  3  per- 
cent on  their  shares,  which  total 
about  $4,000,000,000.  Tbe  new 
stock  has  a  maturity  date  of 
1978-1988. 

TbQ  Union  of  Burma 

^  The  people  of  Burma,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  at  4;2o  a.m.  Hhe  hour 
and  minute  aet  by  Buddhist 
demon-worshipers)*  b^an  a  new 
national  existence,  independent 
of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
which  had  ruled  Burma  for  62 
years.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, £n  Its  laat  sesfllon  the  day  be- 
fore, approved  the  appointment 
of  Thakin  Na  as  prime  mtnist-er, 
he  having  served  in  that  capacity 
for  tile  Interim  govertiniGrtt  since 
the  assasslnatton  of  Premier  U" 
Atmg  San  laat  July.  Most  of  the 
cabinet  posts  are  held  by  mem- 
bers or  Thalcin  No's  Anti-Fascist 
Peoples'  Freedom  League,  a  So- 
cialist party.  The  Assembly  earll^ 
er  elected  Sawijwa  of  Yawnghwe 
as  Urst  preBldettt  of  the  JJulvn  ot 
Burma 

Bulgarian  Oppoaltlon  Warned 

'^  G^orgl  Dlmitrov,  Bulgaria's 
premier,  on  January  12  warned 


the  Opposition  in  the  Parliament 
that  they  should  remember  what 
happened  to  Nikola  Petltov,  the 
Oppoaltlon  Agrarian  leader,  who 
wae  executed  last  September,  The 
Opposition,  composed  of  isine  So- 
cial Democrats,  had  dared  to 
criticize  the  budget  advocated  by 
the  premier. 

New  Indonesian  Council 

■^  The  Netherlands  government 
on  January  13  Appointed  sev&n 
representatlvea  of  Dii  t  ah-coii- 
trolled  areas  of  Indonesia  to 
serve  as  a  preliminary  federative 
council  or  interim  governtnent  of 
a  federated  United  Suites  of 
Indonesia,  No  representatives  of 
tlni  Indonesian  ttepublLc  (of 
Java)  headed  hy  Premier  Aml€*r 
Sjarifudln  were  intluded. 

Military  Aid  to  Greece 

and  Turltey 

^  At  the  beginning  of  January 
the  attempt  of  the  CJreefc  Insur- 
gents to  seiae  Konitaa  as  a  capi- 
tal for  their  "government"  In 
iiortherQ  Greece  was  beaten  bacli 
by  Gieelc  Army  troopa.  The  Brit- 
ish Foreign  ofllce,  following?  sim- 
ilar notice  by  the  U.  S,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  warned  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria  and  Albania 
against  recognizini.^  tlie  retiel  gov- 
ernment. In  Greece  iCaeff  tfie 
tJ.  S.  approved  increases  in  the 
allocation  of  aid  funds  to  finance 
increase  In  the  alae  of  the  Greek 
Army  and  National  Guard.  U.  S, 
Marines  were  reported  going  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  reinforce 
four  D.  S.  Ships.  Tlie  U  S,  also 
arranged  to  give  Turkey  4  sub- 
marines and  11  ships,  and  Greete 
wus  to  teceiv^  6  saijmiairlnes.  The 
TJ.  S,  Mediterranean  fleet  held 
maneuvers  off  the  coast  oi  south- 
western Greece, 

Pl»n  for  Weat  Reich 
^  German  political  leadera  in 
the  Western  :!one8  of  occupntion 
on  January  8  accepted  American- 
British  plans  for  a  blKOnal  eco- 
BomJc  administration.  The  plans 
include  arrant;emt'nts  for  a  cabi- 
net, an  upper  and  lower  legisla- 
tive tinuae,  and  a  supreme  court 
to  interpret  its  iawe.  Also  a  cen- 
tral  banlE    to    regulate  currency 
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and  credit  is  proposed.  Tbe  new 
Qermaa  admlnietratlt)n  will  not, 
however,  be  a  new  German  West- 
ern state.  It  will  have  no  anay 
and  no  ministry  of  forelgri  af- 
faTrs,  find  tts  actions  will  he  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  oc^oupation 
authorities.  The  French  expressed 
fear  that  tho  ultimate  result  of 
this  plan  would  be  ttie  eatubliah- 
ing  ot  a  strong  central  German 
governmeat,  something  to  which 
they  are  opposed. 

Tu^ofilavia  Demmda  CroW 

^  Shortly  before  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Yugoslavia,  $56,000,000 
in  gold  was  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  deposited  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
for  thp  credit  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Tugoslavla.  This  gold, 
together  with  about  $14,000,000 
Other  funds,  has  been  frozen  by 
the  U.  S„  which  means  that  Yugo- 
slavia cannot  get  it.  Having  made 
repeated  demancia  for  the  relesae 
of  these  funds,  the  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernm^^nt,  complaining  to  the  U.  N-^ 
now  thretiteas  to  talte  interna- 
tional action.  The  U.  S-  secretary 
or  state  has  replied  that  until 
Yugoslavia  does  aoTOCthing  about 
U.S.  claims  against  her  Wash- 
ington's attitude  will  not  change. 
These  claims  Include  $42,000,000 
for  expropriated  TJ.  S,  property 
in  Yugoslavia,  and  recompense 
for  American  airplan&s  and  fliers 
shot  down  oyer  Yugoslavia, 

80t!i  U<  S.  Cong:re9B  Reconvenes 

^  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
sesflioii  of  tho  80th  Congress  the 
U.  S.  presid€iit  delivered  the  eus- 
tojnary  State  of  the  Uclon  mes- 
sage, to  outline  proposed  policies. 
These  were,  as  he  said,  to  outline 
the  course  of  America  for  *'the 
next  ten  year,s",  but  the  message 
fiUied  to  meet  with  any  enthu- 
siast to  rec^eption  on  the  part  of 
tiie  predominantly  Republican 
Congress,  which  did.  not  envisage 
the  president  in  his  present  posi- 
tion "for  the  next  ten  years".  Nor 
were  the  Bemoerata  responsive. 
The  president  was  charged  with 
appealing  to  the  voters  by  ad- 
vancing measures  which  would 
apparently  benefit  the  "little 
man".  He  dwelt  on  the  high  coat 
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of  living^  including  housing,  and 
recommended  <1)  a  cut  of  $40 
In  the  taxes  of  every  individual. 
Including  dependents,  with  in- 
creased tases.on  corporate  prof' 
Its:  (2)  rationing  and  price-wage 
coEtrols  as  and  where  need*^d; 
(8)  a  program  for  construction 
of   15,000,000   housing   units; 

(4)  increased     rent     controls; 

(5)  extended  social  security  pro- 
visions; (6)  provision  to  wipe 
out  discrimination  as  to  civil 
rights,  to  be  covered  by  a  Special 
message;  (7)  a  national  health 
program;  (8)  federal  aid  to 
schools;  (9)  a  minimum  wkge  of 
75  cents  an  hour;  (10)  labor  laws 
to  replace  the  Taft-Hartley  Ai?t; 
(11)  funds  to  enforce  antitrust 
laws;  '  (12)  universal  military 
training  and  a  strong  armament 
program;  (13)  provision  for  en- 
try of  Europe's  displaced  per- 
sona;  (14)  enactment  ot  the  four- 
year  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram;  CIS)  continual,  full  sup- 
port of  the  U.  N. ;  (16)  conserva- 
tion    of     natural     resources; 

(17)  farm   aid   provisions; 

(18)  stateiobd  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  and  (!»);  a  «50,O0l>,t)0Or 
000  Industrial  expansion  pro- 
gram, with  development  of  atom- 
ic energy,  keyed  to  'Tree  com- 
petition" Many  Waahln^ton  ob- 
servers attacked  the  program  as 
a  revival  of  the  ''New  Deal". 

ERF-^Why,  How  Much 

and  Hdw 

^  Testifying  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  S  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall,  in  a  5.000-word 
statement,  urged  the  necessity  of 
full  aid  to  Europe.  Answering 
fjuestlons  as  to  why,  how  much 
and  how,  and  insisting  on  the 
full  $17,000,000,000  program,  he 
said,  ^'either  undertake  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  job^  or , 
don't  undertake  it  at  all." 

^ffhtlnf  GliUTch-State  LinkE 

^  Formation  was  announced 
January  11  of  an  organization 
called  '^Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State".  A^  mani- 
festo was  iaaaed  by  leaders  In  the 
organization     stating     tliat     m 


"Mngle  fintj  only  purpose  U  to 
assure  the  maiatenance  of  the 
American  principle  of  separation 
<if  church  and  state  upon  which 
the  federal  constitution  guaran- 
teefi  religious  liberty  to  an  peo- 
ple and  all  cburehes  of  this  re- 
public". It  mentioned  such  obvi- 
ous violations  of  the  principle  as 
the  presldent'fi  having  a  represent- 
ative at  the  Vatican,  aid  to  r&ll- 
ftloTiB  schools,  etc.  The  Catholic 
Knights  of  Columbus  were  quick 
to  brand  the  organization  as  'Hn- 
tolerant", 

Tf.  S.  Cable  Strike 

^  Twenty-five  hundred  cable  and 
radio  workers  of  the  American 
Communications  Aesociation,  a 
CIO  union,  went  on  strike  Jan- 
uary 2  and  cut  off  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  commercial  facile 
ties  for  communication  between 
the  tr,  S.  amd  other  parts  of  ttie 
world.  As  the  strike  continued 
Joseph  P.  Selly,  union  president, 
and  other  leaders  were  arrestedi 

IQconomlo  Report  for  U.  S. 

^  Hw?  president  and  his  council 
Of  economic  advisers  prepared  an 
ecooomic  report  which  was  pre- 
eented  to  Congress  January  14. 
in  conformity  with  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  The  re- 
port set  three  objectives  for 
1948:  to  halt  inflation,  by  adoI^t- 
ing  meaaures  previousi^r  recom- 
mended hy  the  president ;  to 
ma!nlaln  top-level  production  and 
employment ;  and  to  plan  for  tbe 
fature  so  that  after  ten  years 
there  will  be  employment  for 
64,000.000  American?. 

Co^itnlc  Bay  Body  Found 

^  On  January  12,  at  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  It  was  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  F.  Jollot-Curie. 
French  higL  coramlssloner  for 
atomic  energy,  that  a  new  type 
of  radio-active  body  had  been 
found  to  exist  in  cosmic  rays 
by  which  a  more  complete  disin- 
tegration of  the  atom  would  be 
possible,  resulting  In  the  releaae 
of  greater  energy  than  tu  meth- 
ods thus  far  employed-  ''Bigger 
and  better  explosions"  seem  to 
be  In  prospect, 
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''Men's  Hearts  Failing  Them  for  Fear*' 


NEVEE  was  there  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory  of  man  when  distress  and  per- 
plexity lay  so  heavily  upon  the  nations 
as  it  does  today.  Never  Was  there- a  time 
when  anxiety,  fear,  alarm,  panic  and 
fright  crushed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  now.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  world  was  in  such  a  bewildered, 
uncertain  and  shaky  condition  of  agita- 
tion and  turmoil.  Beset  by  the  discon- 
certing affairs,  events  and  developments 
in  the  world  today,  and  the  terrible  fore- 
bodings of  the  future,  the  people  are 
plagued  with  a  vexation  of  spirit  and  a 
painful  uneasiness  of  mind.  In  the  throes 
of    these    prevailing    conditions    many 
people  are  mentally  prostrate^  frozen 
with  terror  and  paralyzed  with  horror. 
Chaos   and    confusion    reign    in    many 
places.   Mad   hysteria   has   seized   the 
masses,  and  trepidation  and  terror  has 
taken  hold  of  the  rulers. 

And  why  not?  Are  there  not  plenty  of 
reasons  for  this  morbid  fear  that  has 
seized  mankind!  Look  at  the  mountain  of 
crushing  economic  conditions,  the  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  world  peace  and 
tlie^  open  threat  of  an  atomic  war  that  con- 
fronts this  twentieth-century  world.  Look 
at  the  political  afflictions  that  enmesh  hu- 
manity: the  hatred  in  ~P&lmtin^^  ih^  kill- 
mgs  m  India,  the  hunger  in  Europe,  the 
rebelhon  in  Greece,  the  trouble  in  Indo- 
nesia and  Indo-Ghina,  the  race  riots  in 
Africa,  the  unrest  in  Egypt,  the  scarcity 
m  l^ngland,  the  inflation  in  America,  the 
war  m  China,  the  revolutions  in  Latin 
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America,  the  bondage  in  Spain  and  Eus- 
sia,  all  of  these  mounting  problems  are 
topped  by  even  a  greater  issue,  interna- 
tional atomic  energy  control.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  these  insoluble  troubles 
accompanied  by  one  emergency  after  an- 
other and  one  crisis  after  another  have 

caused  the  stoutest  hearts  to  faint  with 
fear. 

To  prove  that  this  is  so,  one  has  only 
to  listen  to  the  daily  conversation  of  the 
people  in  the  market  places,  'the  facto- 
ries, the.  offices,  and  the  homes.  Efeily 
the  radio  and  newspapers  describe  this 
universal  fear  and  trembling.  The  com- 
mon man  knows  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  having  a  "show  me" 
attitude,  who  demand  an  exact  quota- 
tion, it  is  well  to  submit  a  few  of  the 
words  from  the  lips  of  eminent  person- 
ages: statesmen,  financiers,  clergymen, 
scientists. 

Pierre  van  Paassen,  the  noted  corre- 
spondent, lecturer  and  author,  known 
best  by  his  book  Days  of  Our  Years,  writ- 
ing in  Woman's  Day,  said : 

We  are  living  in  a  crazy  world,  a  world 
possessed.  Oqr  Puritan  ancestors  might  well 
have  called  it  a  world  possessed  of  the  Devil. 
For  evil  and  violence  and  heart-rending  anx- 
iety seem  to  have  gained  the  upper  ha^  for 
the  time  being,  so  that  even  the  most  Chris- 
tian and  the  most  peace-loving  nations  on 
earth  are  caught  in  a  seething  whirlpool. 

The  pillars  of  society  have  begun  to  shalje. 
The  foundations  of  truth  and  humanity,  of 
reason  and  justice,  which  we  thought  of  en- 
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during  character  and  of  lasting  value,  some- 
times seem  to  be  disintegrating.  At  times  we 
feel  as  if  the  very  ground  under  our  feet  were 
trembling,  and  we  no  longer  know  on  what  to 
build  or  where  to  take  our  stand.  The  future 
weighs  upon  us  as  a  terrible,  incomprehen- 
sible burden  under  which  nobody  dares  to  plan 
and  scarcely  anyone  dares  to  look  ahead. 

Winston  Churchill  likewise  expressed 
his  fear  in  Ms  famous  address  at  Fulton, 
Mo.  Speaking  of  ''the  awful  ruin  of  Eu- 
rope" and  the  danger  of  collapse  of  the 
XI.  N.  ''temple  of  peace",  he  said: 

When  I  stand  here  this  quiet  afternoon  I 
shudder  to  visualize  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing to  millions  now  and  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  this  period  when  famine  stalks  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Now,  at  this  sad,  breathless  mo- 
mentj  we  are  plunged  in  the  hunger  and  dis- 
tress which  are  the  aftermath  of  our  stupen- 
dous struggle.  .  .  .  The  Dark  Ages  may  re- 
turn, the  Stone  Age  may  return  on  the  gleam- 
ing wings  of  science,  and  what  might  now 
shower  immeasurable  material  blessings  upon 
mankind  may  even  bring  about  its  total  de- 
struction. Beware,  I  say ;  time  may  be  short. 
A  shadow  has  fallen  upon  the  scenes  so  lately 
lighted  by  the  Allied  victory, 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Churchill  is 
still  filled  with  woe.  Conditions  in  India, 
he  says,  constitute  "one  of  the  most  mel- 
ancholy tragedies  Asia  has  ever  known". 
In  Britain  conditions  are  much  worse 
now  than  during  the  war,  he  says,  "but 
what  has  happened  so  far  is  only  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  to  come."  Though  not 
expecting  an  immediate  w^ar,  Churchill 
declares,  "I  cannot  exclude  the  danger  of 
war";  hence  the  Western  democracies 
should  "take  every  measure  of  prudent 
defensive  preparation  that  is  open  to 
them". 

War  Jitters 

This  fear  of  war  is  on  all  their  lips. 
Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings  expressed 
the  fear  of  many  people  when  he  de- 
clared: '^In  the  present  world  situation 
all  nations  continue  to  straddle.  They 


rely  half  on  the  United  Nations  to  settle 
international  disputes  and  half  on  their 
own  mighty  armaments,  just  in  ease.  If 
the  world  continues  to  straddle,  all  is 
lost."  "American  policy,"  according  to 
the  newspaper  columnist,  Max  Lerner, 
"proceeds  both  from  a  sense  of  power 
and  a  sense  of  fear."  Moreover,  he  says, 
"the  scared  men  in  the  Kremlin  are 
matched  by  the  scared  men  in  Wall 
Street  and  Washington.  The  combina- 
tion of  power  and  fear  on  both  sides  may 
prove  a  fatal  one  for  the  world."  A 
scared  man  of  the  Eesearch  and  Devel- 
opment Board,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
fears  that  "the  danger  of  aggression  and 
war"  is  so  great  that  the  IJnited  States 
wdll  have  to  maintain  its  military 
strength  "for  years  to  come".  Fear  dic- 
tated the  former  secretary  of  state, 
James  Byrnes,  to  say  in  his  recent  book 
Speaking  Frankly  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  an  agreement  with  Russia  is 
to  make  ^l^igger  and  better  atom  bombs". 
Fear  also  moved  the  prominent  Socialist 
leader,  Norman  Thomas,  to  cry  out: 
"Angels  must  weep  at  the  spectacle  of 
hungry  peoples  having  ^rely  survived 
one  total  war  already  preparing  franti- 
cally to  fight  the  third,  deliberately  rob- 
bing their  children  of  bread  in  order  to 
provide  bombs.'' 

When  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  of  Brazil, 
opened  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
IJnited  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
September  17  he  described  the  fearful 
conditions  in  the  earth.  "At  the  mo- 
ment," he  said,  "w6  have  victorious  peo- 
ples and  vanquished  peoples,  while  near- 
ly all  are  burdened  with  poverty  and 
fear.  Peace  in  the  occupied  regions  is 
merely  a  military  condition.  .  .  .  Eu- 
rope is  an  economic  tragedy  and  a  mili- 
tary question  mark.  In  Asia  the  tide  of 
blood  which  the  war  swept  in  has  not 
ebbed  away.  .  .  .  The  next  ten  years 
may  be  envisaged  as  a  period  of  doubts 
and  insecurity."  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit,  Indian  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  noted  the  "tense  sus- 
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pense'^  in  the  world  and  warned  that 
there  was  "an  uneasy  awareness  that 
things  are  perhaps  moving  toward  some 
new  and  annihilating  disaster  for  man- 
kind". 

Pointing  to  other  causes  for  mankind's 
jitters,  Joseph  P;  Kennedy,  former  Unit- 
ed States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
said  Americans  today  are  confused  and 
restless  because  "administration  econo- 
mists have  become  politicians,  and  states- 
men pose  as  economists.  The  net  result 
is  a  very  sickening  and  discouraging  po- 
litical economic  philosophy  which  has 
given  the  nation  a  case  of  first-degree 
jitters"*  Henry  Wallace  is  also  fearful 
of  the  "dangerous  course"  that  the  na- 
tion is  following,  one  in  which  he  says 
"every  propaganda  technique  known  to 
man  is  being  used  to  win  support  for 
basically  rotten  policies". 

Europe's  condition,  said  Myron  C. 
Taylor,  Truman's  73-year-old  "messen- 
ger boy"  to  the  Vatican,  is  "a  pretty  sad 
picture,  politically  and  economically". 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  governor  of 
New  York  and  who  was  director  general 
of  UNRRA,  said  that  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  really  gambling  for  the  very 
"existence  of  civilization  and  humanity". 
And  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  de- 
clared "we  must  face  the  facts",  for  "we 
are  faced  with  the  danger  of  the  actual 
disappearance  of  the  characteristics  of 
Western  civilization  on  which  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  manner  of  living  are 
t)ased". 

These  are  the  grave  warnings  of  world 
leaders,  and  throughout  they  are  punc- 
tuated with  fear.  One  can  feel  the  pessi- 
mism, anxiety  and  frightful  alarm  that 
has  taken  hold  of  these  men. 

Economic  and  Social  Fears 

_■ 

Robert  Wood  Johnson,  in  his  book 
Or  Forfeit  Freedom,  after  discussing 
the  labor  management  problem,  says 
that  "if  it  is  not  solved,  our  society  will 
collapse,  plunging  us  and  perhaps  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  new  and  terrible 
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Dark  Ages".  Senator  Taf t  is  also 
alarmed,  saying  that  the  "abuses  in  the 
labor  field  can  only  lead  to  conditions 
which  require  violent  emergency  action". 
The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Morgan  L. 
Fitch,  is  frightened  over  the  possibility 
of  a  "ruinous"  inflation,  but  M.  S.  Eecles, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
fears  that  a  "severe  economic  storm"  is 
threatening  and  an  "economic  collapse" 
is  sure  to  come  if  inflation  continues. 

The  horrifying  specter  of  starvation 
that  stalks  through  the  earth  today 
strikes  with  terror  even  those  that  are 
well  fed.  Viewing  Europe,  Truman  says 
that  "France  and  Italy  are  without  ade- 
quate food  and  fuel  supplies  for  the  .  .  . 
winter,  and  do  not  have  the  resourc- 
es with  which  to  buy  them".  "The  battle 
to  save  food  ^n  the  United  States  is  the 
battle  to  save  our  own  prosperity  and  to 
save  the  free  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope." Frightened  by  the  turn  of  events, 
Truman,  in  calling  an  extraordinary  and 
special  session  of  Congress,  declared: 
"Our  domestic  prosperity  is  endangered 
by  the  threat  of  inflation;  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  endangered  by  hunger  and 
cold  in  other  lands."  James  Forrestal, 
secretary  of  defense,  said  that  the  war 
"we  are  waging  is  against  hunger  and 
desolation,  against  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny, against  disease  and  despair".  A 
crisis  has  been  reached,  says  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall:  "European  economy 
might  well  break  down  under  the  intoler- 
able strain  of  another  winter  of  hunger, 
cold  and  want."  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot, 
chief  medical  consultant  of  the  U.  N.  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
says  that  large  numbers  of  Europe's 
children  are  "terribly  in  need  of  still 
more  food  and  clothing".  Europe's  hun- 
ger, says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  An- 
derson, is  the  kind  "that  gnaws  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  human  being,  the 
kind  of  hunger  that  forces  the  body 
to  feed  upon  itself".  Pleading  for 
food,  former  governor  of  New  York, 
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Herbert  H.  Lehman,  says :  '"We  must  act 
quickly.  We  are  in  a  battle  against  time. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  too  little  or  too 
late.  If  we  do  not  act  properly  I  am 
fearful  there  will  be  chaos  in  all  Eu- 
rope." Laments  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Harriman:  "I  wish  you  could  see,  as  I 
have,  the  slim  margin  of  life  of  people 
in  many  countries  and  understand  what 
will  happen  if  enough  food  fails  to  come 
from  us  this  winter."  Also  Charles  Luck- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Commit- 
tee, voices  his  fears :  "Today  the  people 
of  Europe  are  once  again  enslaved,  this 
time  by  the  tyranny  of  hunger.  .  .  .  We 
must  fight.  Food  is  the  only  weapon  that 
can  defeat  hunger/' 

Other  people,  no  less  worried  over  the 
shortage  of  food  in  the  earth,  yet  fearful 
that  the  leaders  at  the  top  are  incom- 
petent,, have  reasons  to  be  panicky.  They 
remember  that  the  same  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Anderson,  that  is  now  plead- 
ing for  th^m  to  save  food  ordered  the 
dumping  and  destruction  of  45,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  last  winter  when 
people  were  starving,  in  order  to  keep 
prices  up.  Senator  Xeverett  Saltonstall 
demands  to  know  why  the  government 
was  holding  90,000,000  pounds  of  eggs  in 
dried  and  frozen  forms  at  a  time  when 
eggless  and  meatless  days  were  the  order. 
Meantime,  while  such  confusion  worries 
people  in  America,  this  winter  the  1,500,- 
000  surviving  European  Jews  will  face 
their  worst  crisis  since  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  Moses  W.  Beckelman.  The  wailing 
of  the  Jews  over  the  plight  of  their  peo- 
ple on  Tom  Kippur  was  heard  around 
the  globe.  And  in  Palestine  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  situation  casts  a  frightful  shad- 
ow of  woes  to  come.  The  oriental,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  concerned  over  the 
troubles  of  Europe  and  the  Jews ;  he  has 
his  own.  In  India,  starvation,  floods,  kill- 
ings, 100,000  tons  of  rice  lost,  and  cattle 
destroyed,  are  the  brutal  tragedies  of 
the  land,  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
fears  that  the  riots  and  killings  will  lead 
India  into  a  form  of  fascism. 
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In  addition!  to  the  economic  troubles 
the  postwar  era  "has  ushered  us  into  a 
time  of  moral  confusion",  says  the 
^^Rev.^^  Dr.  John  S.  Bonnell,  of  New 
York.  With  a  high  rate  of  divorces  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  *^a  marked  de- 
cline in  sexual  morality,  the  sickness  of 
our  society  is  plainly  revealed",  he  de- 
clared. "Rev."  Dr.  W.  E.  Purcell,  of 
Maidstone,  England,  says  that  this  'so- 
cial rot  that  has  set  in'  has  "presented  a 
frightening  picture".  It  is  "short-sighted 
to  spend  billions  to  bring  about  a  better- 
ment in  economic  conditions"  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of 
youth,  says  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Five  hundred  missionar- 
ies and  Congregational  Church  leaders 
have  asserted  that  action  must  be  taken 
on  these  social '  problems  if  war  and 
chaos  are  to  be  prevented  from  spread- 
ing. Such  are  the  expressions  of  fear 
that  come  from  a  large  body  of  the  per- 
plexed population. 

U*  N.  Tower  of  Confusion 

Nothing  personifies  the  truth  that 
'men^s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear' 
better  than  the  monumental  U.  N.  "Tow- 
er of  Babel".  Erected  as  a  symbol  of 
peace,  with  a  banner  on  which  are  twin 
olive  branches  encircling  a  map  of  the 
world,  the  United  Nations  is  hailed  by 
many  fearful  individuals  as  "the  last 
opportunity  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
scourge  of  a  new  war,  and  secure  for 
the  peoples  those  four  freedoms  for 
which  they  fought",  to  quote  Chile's 
U.N.  delegate,  Senator  Jose  Maza.  Oth- 
ers say  that  "there  is  no  cure  for  the  ills 
of  the  world  outside  these  [U.  N.]  prin- 
ciples", and  morally,  ideologically  and 
militarily  it  is  "the  world's  most  impor- 
tant instrument  for  the  defense  of  peace- 
loving  nations".  Hector  McNeil,  the  U.N. 
British  delegate,  avers:  "If  we  darpage 
this  Charter,  if  we  harm  it,  if  we  fall 
short  of  it,"  then  history  "will  overtake 
us  and  damn  us  forever".  Such  orator- 
ical eloquence  springs  from  men  who  are 
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desperate  with  fear  and  are  trembling 
in  their  boots. 

Other  people  who  are  more  realistic 
are  frightened  at  the  ntter  failure  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  quote  the  Denver 
Posty  the  U.  N.  has  been  reduced  "to  a 
mere  forum  of  word  throwing,  incapable 
of  enforcing  the  peace".  The  Chinese 
foreign  minister,  Dr*  Wang,  quakes  to 
think  that  the  "United  Nations  has 
reached  a  point  when  its  future  develop- 
ment and  possibly  its  very  existence 
hang  in  the  balance".  After  listing  the 
defects  of  the  U.  N.  the  Netherlands  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  van  Klef- 
fens,  said:  ^'Small  wonder  that  people 
of  Holland  are  critical  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  joined  with  enthusiasm,^'  but 
"they  have  been  seriously  disappointed. 
They  know  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  so  disappointed  and  alarmed". 
It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  hear  Dr.  Evatt, 
Australia's  U-  N.  delegate,  say  with  all 
seriousness  that  the  U.  N.  fails  to  main- 
tain world  peace  because  there  "is  as  yet 
no  world  peace  to  maintain".  Fright- 
ened men  are  not  able  to  reason  or  think 
straight. 

Even  Trygve  Lie,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  admits  that 
the  U.N.  has  "made  little  progress  to- 
ward capturing  the  enthusiasm  and  har- 
nessing the  imagination  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world".  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  special  masses  are  celebrated 
for  the  organization,  with  Catholic  car- 
dinals officiating,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Cardinal  Spellman  personally  prays 
to  his  god  for  peace.  Frightened  by  this 
continuing  failure  of  the  U.  N.  to  capture 
the  people's  interest,  the  propagandists 
are  preparing  to  use  cheap  advertising 
to  "sell"  the  U.  N,  to  the  public.  This  to 
come  in  the  form  of  20-second  radio  an- 
nouncements, like  the  following : 

The  world  is  round?  You're  crazy!  A  man 
flying?  Ridiculous!  A  voice  heard  across  the 
ocean?  Insane!  Well,  people  used  to  say  those 
things  were  impossible.  We  know  better  to- 
day. The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na-^ 
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tions  is  accomplishing  another  "so-called^' 
impossibility.  .  -  .  world  peace!  Get  in  on 
the  discovery.  .  .  .  it^s  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. 

Fearful  Because  of  Peace  Failure 

*  "Strange  As  It  Seems/'  edited  by  John 
Hix,  says  that  in  the  last  3,434  years 
there  have  been  8,000  peace  treaties 
signed  but  only  268  years  qt  peace,  which 
is  enough  to  make  the  present  puny 
peace-makers  quiver  and  the  people  in 
general  to  tremble.  *'We  have  won  the 
war,"  murmurs  Senator  Taft,  "but  we 
have  lost  the  peace."  Fearful  that  the 
United  Nations  will  also  fail,  a  group  of 
frightened  men  are  heard  to  cry  for  a 
''World  Federal  Government".  Albert 
Einstein,  one  of  the  sponsors,  says  that 
''everything,  has  to  be  done  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  electorate  that  the  solution 
can  only  be  world  government  and  noth- 
ing less"  "The  very  existence  of  man- 
kind" is  at  stake,  he  says.  Henry  Cham- 
berlin,  in  his  book  The  European  Cock- 
pit, says  that  over  there  "a  federated 
Europe"^  is  the  only  answer.  Yugoslavia's 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Kosa- 
novicj  thinks  that  peace  will  come  when 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  So- 
viet and  the  United  States.  Others,  fea:^ 
ful  that  there  will  never  be  "one  world", 
work  for  a  division  into  two  worlds.  On 
the  one  hand  the  "Truman  doctrine",  the 
"Marshall  plan"  and  the  "little  assem- 
bly" are  put  forth  by  the  Western  world 
as  ways  of  obtaining  peace,  while  Rus- 
sia at  the  same  time  solidifies  eastern 
Europe  and  revives  the  "comintern",  or 
"cominform%  as  some  call  it,  as  her 
means  of  unifying  the  nations.  And  so  it 
goes,  every  frightened  mariner  aboard 
the  world^s  sinking  ship  on  this  stormy 
sea  suggests  a  different  course  to  sail  in 
hopes  of  reaching  the  same  port  of  peace* 

Instead  of  quieting  the  hysteria  the 
splitting  of  the  world  into  two  camps  has 
increased  the  people's  fears  and  anxie- 
ties by  raising  in  their  minds  many  new 
nightmares.  Charges  and  countercharge 


es  are  hurled  from  both  sides  with  in- 
creasing violence.  Russia  is  fearful  of 
America's  military  maneuvers  above  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Greenland  and  Alaska 
not  so  many  miles  from  her  borders.  She 
is  fearful  that  America  is  rebuilding 
"the  war-industrial  potential  of  Japar 
nese  imperialism",  and  reviving  the  Ger- 
man war  potential  in  western  Germany. 
She  is  fearful  of  a  Vatican  crusade,  ac- 
cusing the  pope  of  "openly  calling  for 
war  against  the  Soviet  TJnion'\  Russia 
sees  Americans  reorganization  of  her 
armed  forces,  development  of  new  weap- 
ons and  armament,  the  formation  of  mili- 
tary blocs  for  mutual  hemispheric  de- 
fense. Alarmed,  she  charges  the  western 
powers  as  "warmongers",  "imperialists," 
"expansionists,"  "cannibals,  lusting  for 
profits,  who  propose  dropping  bombs 
over  the  Old  World." 

America  also  is  trembling  with  fear 
from  what  she  sees  happening  in  east- 
ern Europe :  a  totalitarian  giant  forcing 
itself,  through  a  policy  of  aggression,  on 
small  countries  while  hiding  her  internal 
activity  behind  an  iron  curtain  of  cen- 
sorship. America  is  fearful  that  Russia's 
activity  has  filtrated  into  her  own  govern- 
ment, as  an  'enemy  within  her  gates', 
"with  the  single  object  of  revolutionary 
subversion,"  to  quote  J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  To  stop  this  Rus- 
sian expansion  policy,  Prof.  Finer,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  told  a  conference 
of  several  hundred  distinguished  schol- 
ars, the  U.  S-  A.  would  have  to  use  the 
weapon  of  fear.  "The  United  States," 
said  Finer,  "most  probably  will  be  forced 
to  rely  on  fear ;  the  fear  of  armed  force  " 

But  beating  the  war  drums  loud  and 
furiously  does  not  produce  music  con- 
ducive to  peaceful  sleep.  Says  the  Dutch 
psychologist.  Dr.  A.  M.  Meerloo: 

Some  people  today  iiave  the  curious  idea 
that  one  way  to  insure  peace  is  to  play  up  the 
horrors  of  the  next  war.  Behind  this  sort  of 
thinking  is  the  notion  that  people  will  ac- 
tually be  forced  by  fear  to  build  a  construc- 
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tive  plan  for  peace.  Psychology  tells  us  that 
this  way  of  thinking  is  dangerous.  We  know 
that  fear  never  evokes  peaceful  reactions  in 
men.  On  the  contrary,  people  react  to  fear  by 
readying  themselves  for  defense  and  attack. 
.  .  .  The  answer  to  how  to  build  a  positive 
peace  cannot  he  found  in  military  strategy 
and  atomic  science.  The  militant  way  of  life 
always  fails.  It  always  turns  into  a  vicious 
circle  of  defense,  aggression,  and  renewed  at- 
tack. 

Vicious  Armament  Race 

•  Racing  around  this  vicious  circle  the 
world  seems  to  have  gone  mad  with  fear. 
"The  greatest  momentum  to  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world  exists  today,"  moans 
the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  Norman  Cousins.  Francis 
Biddle,  after  returning  from  the  famous 
Nuremberg  trial  of  Nazi  war  leaders,  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  such  trials  will  not 
end  wars.  Dr,  G.  W.  Frasier,  retiring 
president  of  Colorado  State  College, 
also  fears  that  "the  United  States  seems 
headed  for  war".  The  former  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  MacLeish,  thinks  "the 
worst  of  all  religious  wars"  is  shaping 
itself  up.  In  France,  Ramadier  (then 
premier)  and  President  Vincent  Auriol 
recently  voiced  their  fears  of  another 
war,  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  said:  "There 
is  not  one  who  does  not  see  the  great 
and  heavy  clouds  massing  on  the  hori- 
zon." And  Marshal  Tito  warns :  "we  pre- 
pare for  war  as  though  it  were  starting 
tomorrow." 

Where  is  all  their  atomic  energy  con- 
trol? for  Dr.  Ulloa,  of  Peru,  says  that 
atomic  energy  "is  a  Sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  peace".  The  Soviet  plan  is 
considered  "defective",  and  the  U.  S. 
War  Department  says  that  even  if  the 
United  States  plan  is  adopted  other  na- 
tions can  wage  an  atomic  war  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  U.S.A.  within  six  years. 
Hence,  with  panicky  fright  the  great 
powers  accelerate  their  armaments  race. 

A  survey  made  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  New  York  Times  revealed  that  the 
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world  is  maintaining  19,000,000  men  in 
its  armies.  The  United  States  Navy  is 
four  times  as  great  as  in  prewar  days, 
Yet,  the  former  Selective  Service  direc- 
tor, General  Hershey,  says,  "I  am  fright- 
ened'" because  voluntary  enlistment  of 
men  has  fallen  off.  The  militarists  are 
screaming  for  universal  service.  The 
cost  to  the  world  for  •  its  armies  is  $27,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  but  this  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  is  being  spent  for  another 
war.  "Today  millions,  perhaps  billions, 
of  dollars  dn  concealed  funds,  only  a 
fraction  of  which  are  reflected  in  this 
survey,  are  being  spent  on  research  and 
development  into  the  atomic  bomb,  bac- 
teriological warfare,  guided  missiles,  jet 
planes  and  other  new  weapons."  (New 
York  Times)  Because  of  fear,  tanks, 
heavy  artillery  and  vital  parts  of  battle- 
ships are  hermetically  sealed  and  stored 
away  "ready  for  immediate  use".  The 
production  of  bombs  continues  and  these 
are  being  stored  in  earthen  igloos  ready 
for  use.  The  development  of  bacterial 
■warfare  (BW)  is  being  pushed  for  all 
it  is  vv^orth.  Already  they  have  a  certain 
toxin  one  gram  of  which  will  kill  T'jOOO,- 
000  people,  and  a  virus  20  drops  of  which 
will  kill  20,000,000  people. 

Clergy  Are  Trembling  with  Fear 

When  the  clergy  pray  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  insane  world,  only  to  find 
that  their  gods  do  not  answer,  they  too 
are  stricken  with  acute  fear.  From  many 
pulpits  come  expressions  of  their  ter- 
ror. Dr.  Channing  Tobias,  of  New  York, 
says  that  it  is  "a  bewildered  and  pessi- 
mistic world".  The  Associated  Church 
Press  writes  about  the  "chaos  and  con- 
fusion". Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  says  the 
people  are  "hysterically  anxious  about 
the  perils  to  which  we  are  exposed". 
Headlines  in  the  New  York  Times  read : 
"Oxnam  [Methodist  bishop]  Holds  War 
with  Russia  Sure,"  "Bishop  Tells  Meth- 
odists Our  'Hysterical'  Policy  Does  not 
Solve  Problems."  Dr.  J.  H.  Cockburn 
says :  "It  is  Christian  civilization  that  is 
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at  stake,"  not  merely  Europe.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York,  Garbett,  is  afraid  that 
under  the  "growing  tension"  some  nation 
"will  decide  in  hysterical  fear  to  end  the 
crisis  by  using  the  atomic  bomb".  Mem- 
bers of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
wail  that  a  "crisis  in  the  existence  of 
mankind"  has  been  reached.  The  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Christian  Churches  says 
that  unless  Russia  is  resisted  "the  world 
is  destined  for  the  most  horrible  bath  of 
blood  and  holocaust  of  unimaginable 
proportions". 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  America  are 
fearful  that  maybe  "there  is  no  way  out 
of  the  confusion  and  conflict  which  block 
the  road  to  real  peace".  The  Chinese 
Cardinal  Tien  has  advocated  a  third 
world  war  as  the  only  remedy.  Cardinal 
Spellman  worries  about  "the  world's 
end".  The  pope  also  is  a  frightened  man 
who  speaks  of  the  present  "perils  with- 
out precedent".  In  conference  with  his 
cardinals  Pius  XII  said:  "The  time  is 
running  short.  Incalculable  calamities 
lie  ahead  if  the  world  fails  to  agree." 
Reporting  the  pope's  speech  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Catholic 
Action  the  New  York  Times  said :  "The 
Pontiff  betrayed  very  deep  anxiety  as 
time  and  again  he  referred  to  the  con- 
test between  the  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  forces,  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  'even  a  few  minutes  can  decide  the 
victory'."  And  from  the  other  end  of  the 
religious  wailing  wall. there  is  also  heard 
an  expression  of  deep  anxiety.  Protes- 
tant clergymen  numbering  1,275,  togeth- 
er with  6,000  laymen,  declare  that  the 
Papacy  is  "the  greatest  single  influence" 
working  toward  another  war.  How  true 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  confession! — 
"The  world  is  certainly  a  mess,  and 
whether  or  not  we  like  to  face  the  fact, 
religion  helps  to  make  it  so." 

Scientists  Frightened  by  Future 

Surely  the  scientists,  the  "creators"  of 
this  atom-splitting  synthetic  world, 
should  be  optimistic  about  the  future; 
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but  we  find  them  as  fearful  and  pessi- 
mistic as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Having 
a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  terrible  hor- 
rors that  are  being  perfected,  yet  unable 
to  stop  the  unseen  forces  that  are  push- 
ing them  on,  these  men  of  science  cry 
out  in  frightful  alarm  as  they  look  into 
the  future  abyss.  Expressing  the  fears  of 
a  great  many  of  his  colleagues,  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Urey,  Nobel  prize  winner  and 
one  of  the  foremost  scientists  iji  the  atom 
bomb  project,  wrote  an  article  (pub- 
lished in  Collier's  magazine)  entitled  *Tm 
a  Frightened  Man''.  Therein  he  said : 

I  write  this  to  frighten  you.  Tm  a  fright- 
ened man,  myself.  All  the  scientists  I  know 
are  frightened,  frightened  for  their  lives,  and 
frightened  for  your  life.  ...  I  say  to  you — 
and  I  wish  I  could  say  it  face  to  face — that 
we  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  shadow 
of  the  atomic  bomb  are  well  acquainted  with 
fear,  and  it  is  a  fear  you  should  share  if  we 
are  intelligently  to  meet  our  problems.  .  .  . 
Now,  in  Washington,  we  have  learned  a  new 
fear:  We  are  afraid  of  what  politicians  and 
diplomats  may  do  with  the  atomic  bomb.  .  .  , 
If  you,  the  people,  let  things  drift,  we  will 
perhaps  see  a  world  divided  into  two  great 
spheres  of  interest,  east  and  west,  afraid  of 
each  other,  afraid  of  one  unguarded  word. 
Freedom  from  fear?  We  will  eat  fear,  sleep 
fear,  live  in  fear,  and  die  in  fear. 

It  is  most  manifest  from  all  of  the 
above  evidence  that  the  people  together 
with  their  leaders  dwell  in  a  compressed 
atmosphere  of  hysteric  fear;  yet  they 
know  not  why.  They  know  not  that  it  is 


because  we  are  in  the  'last  days"  of  this 
Satanic  world.  They  know  not  that 
Christ  foretold  that  It  would  be  a  sure 
sign  of  the  setting  up  of  His  kingdom. 
They  know  not  that  He  said  in  very 
plain  language  that  there  would  be  "up- 
on the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with 
perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  [of 
restless  humanity  J  roaring  ;.men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth."— Luke  21 :  25,  26. 

When  "Father"  Gannon,  the  president 
of  the  Jesuit  university  of  Fordham,  de- 
clared that  "a  nearly  desperate  world 
stares  with  fascination  toward  Armaged- 
don" he  referred  to  an  atomic  war  be- 
tween nations.  In  truth  and  in  fact  the 
world  is  face  to  face  with  the  Armaged- 
don spoken  of  in  th6  last  book  of  the  Bi- 
ble, The  Eevelation.  But  because  the  peo- 
ple are  blind  and  because  the  'blind  are 
leading  the  blind'  (Matthew  15: 14)  they 
fail  to  see  this  real  danger  ahead — the 
ditch  of  Armageddon,  which  is  "the  bat- 
tle of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty". 
(Eevelation  16:14,16)  In  that  battle, 
which  will  cleanse  the  estrth  of  all  evil 
and  make  way  for  the  righteous  admin- 
istration of  Christ's  kingdom  over  all  the 
earth,  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  that  now 
tremble  with  fear  will  stop  cold.  Persons 
of  true  good-will  toward  God  will  sur- 
vive that  universal  war  and  live  in  end- 
less peace  and  happiness.  Former  fears 
will  neither  be  remembered  nor  come 
into  mind. 


ic^^/^i** 
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Lacona  Petition  to  Supreme  Court  Denied 

41,  Awake!  has  kept  its  readers  posted  on  the  attempt  of  Lacona,  Iowa,  to  inaugurate 
rule  by  mobocracy.  Mob  rule  of  the  village  resulted  in  disorders  and  denials  of  freedom 
of  worship  to  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Deputized  mobsters  got  the  green  light  when  a  United 
States  District  Court  ruled  against  the  Witnesses,  but  the  light  turned  red  when  a 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  halted  the  mobocracy  steamroller  and  ordered 
religious  freedom  restored  to  the  Witnesses.  Lacona  appealed  the  ease  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  January  12  the  high  court  refused  to  hear  the  case.  The 
light  remains  red  for  the  mobocrats. 
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Power'hungry^  Blasphemers  Covet  the  World 


AT  THE  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  T,,  on  Sep- 
tember 22-25,  seven  cardinals 
and  other  representatives  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  set  forth 
that  cult's  recommendations  for  secur- 
ing world  -peace*  Cardinal  Spellman 
set  the  Hieme  of  the  assembly  on  the 
second  daj^,  when  he  §aid :  -1  believe  with 
all  my  soul  and  profess  before  tli^  world 
that  it  is  the  eacred  duty  and  the  mission 
of  the  <Smrch  to  tring  peace,"  This 
chftTch  boasts  of  its  antiquity,  yet 
throughout  its  centuries-long  existence 
it  has  never  fulfilled  its  '*sacred  duty''. 
What  a  failure  has  this  church  proved  to 
be,  as  testified  by  the  hundreds  of  wars 
since  its  inception!  Next  this  suave  reli- 
gious spellbinder  called  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  as  good  as  said  Jesus  lied  when  He 
stated  that  "with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible", because  Spellman  arrogantly 
purred  ;f 'Even  €rc^  cannot 'make  a  peace-i 
ful  Wofld  >viihout  peace-loving  men  to 
help  h^ina"  Modestly  meaning  himself 
and  his  sect,  of  course. 

They  are  going  to  help  God  by  making 
the  world  Catholic-  At  the  seventeen  sec- 
tional meetings  during  the  Congress 
Catholic  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  were  urged  to  spread  Catholicism  to 
all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact^  to 
live  their  religion  and  win  others  tp  it. 
Conversion  activities  are  to  sweep  not 
only  tlie  United  States  but  tlie  world. 
And  when  this  goal  of  world  conversion 
has  been  reached,  then  the  world  united 
in  Catholicism  will  be  united  in  peace. 
Won't  God  be  happy  when  they  thus 
make  it  possible  for  Him  to  bring  peace  ? 
What  insufferable  and  gagging  gall! 

The  aim  of  the  ambitious  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  is  not  world  peace,  but  is 
world  domination.  This  aim  as  concerns 


the  United  States  is  well  shown  by 
Jesuit  Francis  X.  Talbot:  'TVhy. can't 
we  raise  a  tidal  wave  that  will  bring 
Catholic  culture  into  the  United  States  T 
Why  can't  we  make  the  United  States 
Catholic  in  legislation,  Catholic  in  jus- 
tice, aims  and  ideals?  We  are  the  great- 
est numerically  in  the  country,  strong 
and  growing  in  the  arts  and  education. 
We  are  now  ready  to  expand.  Now  is 
the  time  to  organize  and  strike  hard  to 
put  the  Catholic  idea  before  all."  (New 
York  Qlob&,  December  14,  1930)  Since 
that  time  Catholicism  has  infiltrated  its 
agents  into  key  positions  in  politics  and 
commerce,  till  now  the  nation  is  honey- 
combed with  a  Vatican  State  fifth- 
column.  In  time  they  hope  to  make  the 
world  Catholic  in  legislation,  justice  and 
ideMs;  then  tlje  clock's  hands  will  be 
whirled  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  with  its 
bloody  and  XLnjxi^t  Catl\o\i^  In^^imtion. 

We  could  well  trade  the  entire  bumper 
^rop  of  nincompoop  politicians  of  our 
day  for  a  few  Abraham  Lin  coins.  He  was 
awake  to  Papal  Home's  hunger  for  pow- 
er, saying  in  warning: 

"The  Protestants  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South  wQuld  surely  unite  to  esterminate  the 
priests  and  the  Jesuits,  if  they  could  hear 
,  .  ,  of  the  plots  made  in  the  very  city  of 
Rome  to  destroy  this  republic,  ^d  If  they 
could  learn  how  the  priest,  the  nuns,  and  the 
monks,  who  daily  land  on  these  shores,  undfit 
the  pretext  of  preaching  their  religion^  are 
nothing  else  but  the  eniissaries  of  the  pope, 
and  other  despots  of  Europe,  to  undermine 
our  institutions,  alienate  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple from  the  constitution,  and  our  laws,  de- 
stroy  our  schools,  and  prepare  a  reign  of  an- 
archy here  as  they  have  done  in  [other  coun- 
tries]."— Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
pp,  699,  700. 
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"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"   ^'Whoso&jjer  therefore  will  be  a  friend 
of  the  world  is^the  enemy  of  God/'^^ohn  18:36;  James  4:4, 
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WORLD  "War  II  found  Rumania 
torn  by  conflicting  factions.  How- 
ever, the  pro-Nazi  element  gam^  the 
ascendancy  under  Ion  Antoneseu,  who 
for  a  time  Tvas  the  dictator  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  invited  Hitler  to  sGnd 
troops  into  Kumania  to  reorganiae  its 
army-  Before  the  Germans  finally  left 
they  did  a  great  deal  more  than  r^or^ 
ganise  the  army,  and  Rumania  was  led 
into  the  -war  on  the  sidfi  of  Hitkr,  and 
against  Russia. 

The  clergy  became  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  the  dictatorship  and  from  their 
pulpits  preached  in  support  of  the  *'anti- 
communist  crusade*',  prophesying  an 
early  defeat  of  Bolshevist  Bussia  and 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  Rumanian 

people. 

The  Rumanians  occupied  Odessa  and 
took  over  a  new  building  for  its  officers' 
headquarters-  The  building  had,  how- 
ever, been  "booby-trapped"  by  the  re- 
treating Russians  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cers lost  their  lives  in  the  resulting  ex- 
plosion. Antoneseu  tooh  dire  revenge.  He 
ordered  50,000  Russian  men,  women  and 
children  to  be  shot  for  this  purely  miH- 
tary  act.  That  number  were  accordingly 
hunted  up  by  the  Rumanian  soldiers, 
who  lined  them  up  oloxig  the  bank  of  a 
river  and  mowed  them  with  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire.  They  were  then  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  Eumanian  troops  shared  Hitler's 
yictories  in.  Russia  ail  the  way  to  Stalin- 
grad, There,  however,  a  large  number 
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of  Rumanians  went  over  to  the  Russians. 
This  is  reported  to  have  contributed 
nauch  toward  hastening  at  last  the  fail- 
ure of  the  German  forcot>  to  take  the 
city.  These  Rumanian  soldiers  remained 
in  Eussia  until  the  summer  of  194:7, 
when  they  returned  to  Rumania^  being 
hailed,  particularly  by  the  Communists, 
as  the  true  "Rumanian  democratic  ar- 
my''. They  had  been  thoroughly  drilled 
in  Russia  and  trained  both  politically 
and  in^^  military  way,  and  are  expected 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Kumania  and 
its  army  to  further  Rnssian  policy. 

War  Ravages  and  Losses 

The  war  caused  terrihle  ravages  in 
Rumania^  In  the  capital  alone  12,000 
houses  and  buildings  were  destroyed  and 
many  times  that  number  were  damaged. 
Other  cities  shared  a  similar  fate. 
Hardly  a  street  or  railway  bridge  and 
but  few  railway  stations  were  left  in- 
tact after  the  Germans  had  passed 
tiirough  tVie  coTiiitty  wpoii  tU^\T  letteat. 

King  Michael  in  1944  staged  a  coup 
d^etat  (August  25)  placing  Antoneseu 
under  arrest  and  appointing  a  new  pre- 
mier, General  Constantine  Sanatescu- 
Two  days  later  Rumania  declared  war 
on  Germany,  the  advancing  Russian 
armies  driving  the  Germans  and  their 
^^.tellites.  back  through  the  country 
amid  heavy  lighting,  A  great  part  of  the 
civilian  population  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  returned  to  iind 
them  stripped,  so  that  they  had  to  start 
anew  with  practically  nothing. 

Rumania  came  out  of  the  war  impov- 
erished and  weakened,  having  lost  also 
the  territories  of  Bessarabia  and  Buko- 
vina,  and  being  further  obliged  to  agree 
to  heavy  reparations  to  the  Russians. 
The  Russians  were  now  the  occupying 
power,  and  that  meant  the  virtual  loss 
of  national  independence,  at  least  for  a 
time.  All  this  as  a  consequence  of  the  Ru- 
manian dictatorial  government  of  Anto- 
neseu having  entered  World  War  11  at 
Hitler's  side. 
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The  peoples  of  the  West  enjoy  many 
things  of  which  the  common  people  of 
Bussia  had  no  knowledge.  For  instance, 
watches  and  alarm  clocks.  Everybody 
knows  by  now  that  Russian  soldiers  were 
very  eager  to  get  such  as  they  advanced 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Europe. 
They  judged  the  quality  of  a  watch  by  its 
noticeable  ticking.  If  it  did  not  tick  satis- 
factorily they  were  disposed  to  throw 
it  away  or  give  the  timepiece  to  some- 
body else.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Rus- 
sian wl^  had  gotten  an  alarm  clock  and 
attached  it  to  the  saddle  in  front  of  him. 
It  went  off  suddenly,  ringing  merrily, 
but  the  soldier  seized  it  and  threw  it 
from  him  with^all  his  might.  Another 
having  become  the  proud  possessor  of 
an  alarm,  on  hearing  it  ring,  took  his 
rifle  and  shot  it  to  protect  himself. 

Russian  Rule 

Although  it  came  in  a  disguised  form, 
Russian  rule  came  to  Rumania  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  This  was  hard  for  the 
Rumanian  people  generally,  for  they 
always  had  more  affinity  with  Western 
civilization  than  with  the  Slav  peoples. 
But  now  the  Communist  party  came  to 
the  fore.  Many  of  the  Communists  had 
been  imprisoned  under  Antonescu's  gov- 
ernment. When  the  war  ended  many  Ru- 
manian clergymen  were  imprisoned  for 
a  time  because  of  the  role  they  had 
played  in  helping  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  for  a  war  on  Russia, 

The  Communists,  knowing  that  they 
had  only  about  18  percent  of  the  votes 
of  the  country,  agreed  to  have  a  *1)loc 
of  the  democratic  parties'^  formed.  The 
bloc  included  Social  Democrats,  Agri- 
cultural Workers  party,  the  Communists, 
and  some  others.  Once  this  political  ma- 
chinery had  been  established,  the  Com- 
munists began  to  elbow  their  way  to  the 
position  of  power,  playing  a  part  more 
and  more  out  of  proportion  with  their 
numerical  strength.  However,  it  was  less 
the  Rumanian  Communists  that  ruled 
than  the  Russians,  who  were  backing 
them.  The  first  postwar  government,  still 
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in  power,  was  formed  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Moscow  as  set  forth  by  the 
clever  and  energetic  Vyshinsky,  who 
counseled  the  Rumanian  Communist 
party. 

In  1932  Ana  Pauker,  a  Rumanian 
Jewess,  was  given  a  sentence  of  25  years' 
imprisonment  for  Communist  activity  in 
Rumania,  but  she  was  soon  freed  and 
flown  to  Russia  by  a  Rumanian  major. 
She  returned  with  the  victorious  Russian 
armies  twelve  years  later.  September 
last  she  represented  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist party  in  the  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  European  communist 
parties  in  Warsaw,  at  which  time  it  was 
decided  to  establish  an  Information  Bu- 
reau in  Belgrade  which  is  .known  as 
CominformT  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  former  Communist 
International  organization  known  as 
Comintern.  Ana  Pauker  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important  person  in  Ru- 
mania, representing  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Russian  Communist  party  in  Moscow. 
She  transmits  Russian  orders — ^party 
and  government — to  the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment, and  these  orders  or  directives 
are  carried  out,  too.  Rumania's  govern- 
ment is  largely  the  instrument  of  the 
Russian  occupation.  No  minister  is  al- 
lowed to  resign  of  his  own  initiative;  if 
he  did  so,  he  might  risk  being  fetched 
out  of  his  home  at  night  and  disappear. 
There  have  been  such  kidnapings  al- 
ready. State  ministers  and  government 
officials  are  said  to  be  constaiitly  watched 
by  Communist  agents,  who  want  to 
know  who  comes  to  see  them  and  where 
and  with  whom  they  spend  their  time. 

The  Constitution  of  1923  was  abol- 
ished by  Antonescu,  but  was  again  put 
into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  war.  But 
only  in  theory,  not  in  actual  practice. 
The  government  has  ruled  by  decrees. 
There  is  no  court  in  Rumania  today  that 
would  dare  to  take  a  position  contrary  to 
the  decision  of  the  Communist-dominat- 
ed  government. 
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Terrorist  Methods 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  Com- 
munist action:  The  keeper  of  a  news- 
stand in  an  eastern  Rumanian  town  sold 
papers  of  all  the  Enmanian  parties,  in^ 
eluding  the  daily  of  an  opposition  party. 
The  Communist  chief  of  the  place  came 
to  him  and  told  him  not  to  sell  that  pa- 
per any  longer,  although  it  was  still  per- 
mitted by  the  government.  The  man  pro- 
tested that  he  was  selling  all  papers. 
After  a  further  warning  the  Communist 
official  left.  The  newspaper  vendor  there- 
after no  longer  sold  the  paper  openly, 
but  only  on  request.  After  about  a  week, 
when  returning  home  about  11  p.m.  the 
newspaper  dealer  was  attacked  by  two 
men  and  <  dreadfully  beaten.  Another 
case:  A  small  factory  had  a  staff  of 
about  fifty  workers,  not  including  any 
Communists.  The  owner  of  the  factory 
was  accused  of  having  engaged  in 
^Talack^'  trade  and  of  doing  other  forbid- 
den things  in  his  establishment.  All  the 
workers  were  questioned  by  the  police 
and  all  refuted  the  accusation.  As  a  re- 
sult they  were  held  in  custody  for  three 
days. 

The  Communists  do  not  take  demo- 
cratic principles  very  seriously,  and  ap- 
parently do  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  them.  They  refer  to  such  rules 
for  party  ends,  but  their  application 
would  be  a  hindrance  to  reaching  their 
goals.  At  the  end  of  August  (1947)  they 
put  up  notices  in  the  working  rooms  of 
the  Bucharest  streetcar  company  stating 
that  every  worker  who  had  not  joined 
the  Communist  party  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust would  be  dismissed.  As  to  being  en- 
rolled in  trade  unions,  all  the  workers  of 
industries  and  other  enterprises  were 
automatically  registered  as  members  of 
such  unions  without  being  asked.  Many 
qualified  workers,  foremen  and  officials 
of  the  Eumanian  railways  and  of  other 
enterprises  were  dismissed  because  they 

refused  to  join  the  Communist  party. 
The  ever  growing  Russian  and  Com- 
munist pressure  in  Rumania  has  created 
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a  state  of  great  apprehension  which 
makes  itself  felt  everywhere.  Seeing  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  population  are 
peasants  and  that  most  of  these  were  or- 
ganized in  a  strong  political  party  led 
by  Maniu,  onetime  prime  minister  of  the 
Eumanian  government,  the  masters  of 
the  day  determined  to  smash  this  party, 
and  sentenced  Maniu  and  other  party 
leaders  to  long  prison  terms. 

Stabilizing  the  Currency 

The  inflation  of  Rumanian  currency, 
due  to  the  postwar  conditions,  reached  a 
stage  where  something  had  to  be  done. 
The  income  of  a  worker  in  inflated  lei 
amounted  to  but  a  fourth  of  his  wages  in 
1938,  or  even  less.  A  pound  of  bread  cost 
150,000  lei,  a  pound  of  grapes  80,000  lei, 
a  streetcar  ticket  10,000  lei.  A  dollar  be- 
ing worth  4,000,000  lei  on  the  unofficial 
market,  these  prices,  compared  with  the 
dollar,  were  actually  qxiite  low,  but  to  the 
Rumanian  wage-earner  they  were  terri- 
bly high,  because  he  earned  but  4,000,000 
lei  a  month,  the  higher  officials  receiving 
from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  lei.  In  order 
to  buy  proper  food,  not  to  speak  of  other 
needs  such  as  clothing,  etc.,  they  should 
have  had  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
lei  per  month.  The  peasants,  naturally, 
held  on  to  as  many  of  their  products  as 
possible,  rather  than  let  them  go  at  offi- 
cial prices. 

The  government  therefore  issued  a 
new  currency,  and  the  Rumanian  Na- 
tional Bank  exchanged  old  lei  for  new  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  of  the  former  for  50 
of  the  latter.  A  peasant  could  exchange 
5,000,000,  a  worker  3,000,000,  employees 
and  officials  1,500,000,  while  independent 
business  people  could  not  exchange  any- 
thing. In  this  way  peasants  who  had 
5,000,000  lei  received  250  new  lei,  $1.65, 
the  workers  a  dollar,  and  the  officials 
half  a  dollar.  Rumania's  inhabitants  had 
to  start  new,  in  fact,  and  millions  of 
"millionaires"  became  ■  penniless,  for 
accumulated  lei  were  worth  nothing  be- 
yond   the    small    allowance    indicated* 
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The  government  fixed  twelve  classes 
of  workers,  government  employees  and 
officials,  whose  wages  now  varied  from 
2,525  lei  to  14,035  lei  per  month  (or 
$16.80  to  $93.40).  While  quite  modest, 
these  new  wages  could  mean  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  former  situation, 
prices  in  Eumania  being  comparatively 
low.  However,  the  satisfaction  felt  over 
the  stabilization,  carried  out  according  to 
the  Communist  proposals,  did  not  last 
long.  The  new  wages  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, but  only  partial  advances. 

Before  the  stabilization  trains  were  al- 
ways overcrowded,  many  being  obliged 
to  travel  on  the  roofs  of  the  cars.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  scoured  the  country 
to  buy  food  from  the  peasants.  Conse- 
quently less  produce  reached  the  mar- 
kets. The  peasants  were  not  eager  to  sell 
their  stuff  at  official  prices  for  the  in- 
flated lei,  which  constantly  lost  value.  A 
government  maneuver  combined  with 
the  stabilization  arrangement,  however, 
greatly  raised  the  price  of  railway  trav- 
el. The  people  could  no  longer  go  into 
the  country  to  buy  food  from  the  farm- 
ers. The  stations  were  suddenly  empty. 
For  hundreds  of  thousands  it  had  be- 
come impossible  to  travel,  because  of  the 
exorbitant  tariff.  The  service  given  by 
the  railways  never  justified  the  increase. 
Trains  often  have  no  windows  and  at 
night  no  lights,  the  windows  being  either 
boarded  up  or  open,  without  glass.  Evi- 
dently the  government  wanted  to  compel 
the  farmers  to  bring  their  products  to 
the  markets  and  sell  them  to  the  Incop, 
a  semiofficial  co-operative  organization, 
at  officially  fixed  prices. 

Hammer  and  Sickle 

Russian  Communist  leaders  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  peasants  do 
not  need  to  travel,  but  should  stay  on  the 
farms  and  work.  According  to  repeated 
reports  Russian  farm-workers  do  not  get 
any  wages,  and  do  not  see  any  money. 
They  are  fed,  housed  and  clothed,  and 
that  is  enough.  The  Communists,  accord- 
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ing  to  many  Rumanians,  were  of  the 
opinion  there  was  too  much  traveling  in 
Rumania  and  that  this  could  be  reduced 
by  raising  the  tariffs.  In  Russia  one  is 
not  even  allowed  to  go  from  one  village 
to  another  without  official  permission. 
The  Rumanian  clergy  are  not  affected  by 
the  new  tariff,  for  they  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  traveling  free.  It  has  also  been 
conjectured  that  another  reason  for  cut- 
ting down  travel  was  the  bad  condition 
of  the  railway  equipment.  Repair  shops 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation.  Some  ascribe  this 
difficulty  to  Communist  dismissal  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  foremen  just  be- 
cause they  did  not  join  the  Communist 
party. 

It  is  also  suspected  that  the  telephone 
tariff  was  raised  drastically  to  cut  down 
conversations  to  a  minimum.  Mail  can  be 
censored,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  telephone 
conversations.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
increase  in  rates  was  not  called  for  by 
operating  costs,  and  that  the  greatly  re- 
duced use  of  the  telephone  facilities  may 
make  it  impossible  to  make  the  system 
pay. 

Since  stabilization  many  products 
have  appeared  in  the  stores  which  were 
formerly  not  seen  there.  Merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  woolen,  linen,  cotton  goods, 
shoes,  etc.,  were  brought  forth,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  shoppers.  If  the 
Rumanians  now  get  the  wages  indicated 
in  the  new  government  regulations,  they 
may  be  able  to  buy  themselves  much- 
needed  clothing,  and  by  the  time  another 
year  passes  the  streets  of  the  cities  will 
present  a  more  cheerful  picture. 

Threatening  Shadows 

There  are,  however,  threatening  shad- 
ows of  totalitarianism,  political  pres- 
sure, uncertainty  as  to  how  far  Commu- 
nist aims  will  carry  things,  and  what 
will  be  the  eventual  status  of  the  citizen. 

The  peasants  are  afraid  that  they  may 

become  mere  collaborators  of  some  col- 
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lective  farm,  after  the  Russian  pattern, 
and  the  owners  of  houses,  stores,  busi- 
nesses,  factories,  etc.,  fear  that  it  may  he 
the  aim  of  the  Communist  ideologists  to 
have  everything  turned  over  to  the  state 
and  thus  destroy  all  independent  exist- 
ence. The  recent  dismissal  of  King 
Michael  has  added  to  the  general  per- 
plexity., 

Such  apprehensions  have  a  paralyzing 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  House 
owners  are  reluctant  to  have  anything 
done  to  their  property  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs, even  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
necessary  materials.  The  business  world 
will  carry  on  as  usual  without  feeling 
any  urge  or  ambition  to  go  ahead,  devel- 
op their  enterprises  and  increase  pro- 
duction, and  even  the  authorities  seem 
to  have  little  courage  in  starting  recon- 
struction work.  The  reparations  weigh 
down  heavily  on  the  country,  together 
with  all  the  expenses  of  the  occupying 
power,  but  the  chief  paralyzing  force  is 
fear,  fear  from  which  peoples  were  to  be 


made  free  according  to  the  promises  of 
the  Big  Powers.  The  atmosphere  is  load- 
ed with  tension. 

And  what  about  the  clergy?  Under 
Hitler- Antonescu  they  blew  the  trumpet 
of  the  anti-Russian  crusade.  Now  they 
have  heard  the  order,  "Left  wheel, 
march!"  They  are  quickly  lining  up  on 
the  side  of  the  new  masters.  Some  have 
even  joined  the  Communist  party,  and 
one  §nd  all  are  ready  to  "maneuver'"  in 
agreement  with  the  wishes  of  those  in 
power,  as  they  chuckle  at  their  "success". 

Rumania  is  a  rich  country.  She  has  a 
fertile  soiland  many  natural  resources. 
Her  inhabitants  could  live  in  peace  and 
plenty  if  only  a  just  and  fair  government 
administered  its  affairs.  But  such  a  gov- 
ernment, under  present  conditions,  is  a 
remote  hope.  Ultimately  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  only  hope  of  the  world,  will  do 
for  Rumania  what  it  will  also  do  for  the 
other  peoples  of  earth,  whosoever  will.  It 
will  bring  in  health  and  prosperity,  true 
freedom  and  enduring  joys. 


Soupless  Days  to  Believe  Housing  Shortage 

C  Men  not  only  get  themselves  into  a  quandary  of  shortages,  but  plunge  innocent  birds  into 
similar  dilemmas.  Take  the  acute  housing  shortage,  for  instance.  There  is  a  species  of  swift 
{Collocalia  fuciphaga)  inhabiting  the  Malay  archipelago  that  supply  their  own  building  ma- 
terials. Special  glands  opening  into  the  mouth  secrete  a  mucilaginous  substance^  and  this  the 
ingenious  swiftlets  mold  against  the  rocky 
walls  of  eaves  to  form  cup-shaped  plat- 
forms, hollowed  out  to  receive  their  eggs. 
These  nests  are  nearly  white  and  appear 
like  fibrous  gelatine  or  isinglass.  Now 
enters  the  villain,  man.  He  knocks  the 
nests  from  the  cave  walls  and  into  bags 
hung  on  the  end  of  pike-poles.  Why? 
For  money,  of  course.  They  bring  several 
dollars  a  pound.  They  are  highly  prized 
by  the  Chinese  for  making  soup.  PoUti- 
cians  in  the  rut  of  poultryless-eggless- 
meatless  days  could  break  the  jinx  and 
bring  some  sense  and  success  to  their  fad 
if  they  would  declare  soupless  days.  Then 
at  election  time  they  could  point  to  their 
solving  of  the  swift's  housing  shortage. 
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FOB  almost  a  week  notic;*!  of  tlie  brew- 
ing etornLj  as  it  eporttd  out  ia  the 
Caribbean  sea,  came  at  r*»gular  inter- 
vals over  the  radio  and  in  tJie  news- 
papers. It  had  a  little  beginiimg  down 
there  in  the  cyclone  incubator  of  the 
Caribbean,  and  there  it  remained,  but 
only  long  enough  to  give  it  time  to  f^oad 
itself  into  a  fuU-Kiaed  monster.  Strain- 
ing and  testing  its  bonds,  it  wove  back 
and  fortli  aa  tJiougIt  not  certain  which 
way  to  go.  Its  course  was  still  unpre- 
dictable, for  while  ilis  jjath  lay  generally 
to  the  nortti,  it  had  reeled  forth  with  the 
way^vard  steps  oT  a  drunken  Franken- 
stein monster  and  might  at  any  moment 
veer  to  the  east  or  w^st,  or  even  blow  it- 
self oat  right  there  in  its  own  nursery. 
Nevertheless,  word  was  flashed  to  all 
residents  of  the  provinct^s  of  Havana 
and  Finar  del  Kio  to  take  every  preeau- 
tion  for  a  hurricane.  Windows  were 
nailed  shut,  houses  barricaded,  plate 
glass  store  windows  boarded  over,  and 
light  frame  buildings  were  literally  lied 
to  the  ground  with  heavy  ropes.  Havana 
battened  down  all  hati^bes  and  was  set 
for  the  storm- 
Days  passed,  nothing  happened.  Ha- 
vanana  wearied  of  vigilance;  word  was 


even  whispered  about  that  the 
hurricane  had  headed  west  for 
the  Yueatau  Straits.  Bnt  ten- 
dencies to  relax  were  brought 
up  fihort  with  definite  noSce 
that  old  "Hnrakan",  as  the 
Carib  Indians  had  called^bim, 
had  suddenly  with  all  its  pent- 
up,  insane  fury  buret  forth  and 
headed  north-  While  its  ad- 
vance on  Hayana  was  only  ten 
miles  an  hour,  the  velocity  of 
^  the  cydonic  winds  within  it  had 
passed  hurricane  speed  of  75 
miles  per  hour  and  were  roaring  at 
around  100  miles  per  hour.  The  see- 
hatched  monster  of  the  atmosphere, 
now  fnlly  matured,  had  eesaed  its 
drunten  stagger  and  with  definite  cer- 
tainty set  its-  course  for  Havana.  It 
would  strike  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the  eve- 
ning of  October  17,  and  as  this  word  was 
flashed  to  the  city  of  Havana  the  squalls 
began.  Havana  would  be  in  its  rough  em- 
brace early  on  the  morning  of  October  18. 
We  passed  the  iiuiricane  on  the  top 
floor  (ft  a  three-story  home  facing  north, 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  final 
notice  of  the  onspeeding  hurricane  came 
ovei  the  radio  the  rain  came  quite  heav- 
ily and  the  strength  of  the  wind  was  felt 
as  it  beat  against  the  windows.  We  were 
ewakenetl  about  2 :  30  a-m.  by  the  trem- 
bling of  our  beds  as  the  house  Bhook  un- 
dei'  the  impact  of  tlje  wind.  At  4  a.m.  we 
turned  on  the  radio  to  bear  the  latest  re- 
port. The  hurricane  had  arrived  at  tl*e 
Isle  of  Pines  on  si?hedule,  and  all  means 
of  coimnunicfltions  were  cut  aff.  At 
6 :  30  a.m.  it  was  to  hit  Havana,  and  so 
it  did-  Just  as  we  finished  breakfast  the 
lights  and  gas  went  off.  The  electric  and 
gas  company  had  i&k&n  precaution 
against  fire.  But  we  were  not  in  dark- 
ness, for  the  dawning  of  (he  day  was 
only  partly  obscured  by  the  density  of 
the  storm. 

Through  the  gray  we  could  see  the 
water  that  the  hurricane  carried,  tons 
and  tons  of  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  fall, 
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but,  carried  aloft  by  tbe  strength  and 
force  of  the  wind,  it  swirled  and  tossed 
like  the  crests  of  great  ocean  waves  as  it 
was  sent  hurtling  past  the  windows. 
That  was  only  the  beginning,  for  as  the 
full  force  of  the  atorm  came,  water  be- 
gan pouring  in  at  the  windows,  making 
miniature  waterfalls  as  it  rolled  off  the 
eUls  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Now  our  work 
began,  unless  we  wished  to  be  inundated. 
We  began  to  mop  up  as  fast  as  we  could. 
The  five  of  us  in  the  apartment  kept  busy 
every  minute  of  that  day  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  water.  On  the  floor  below  us  the 
water  was  a  foot  deep,  and  in  some  hous- 
es it  rose  to  two  feet  before  it  could  flow 
outdoors  and  downstairs. 

The  "eye"  of  the  hurricane  with  its 
dead  calm  in  the  center  passed  close  to 
the  west  of  us,  so  we  experienced  some 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but 
not  so  much  as  those  directlj;  in  its  path. 
The  wind  seemed  to  come  in  from  the 
east  at  first  and  later  to  shift  over  to  the 
southeast  and  finally  south.  One  must 
experience  a  hurricane  to  appreciate  its 
power;  human  words  cannot  adeqtiately 
describe  it  Constant  pressure  is  against 
the  windward  side  of  the  house,  inces- 
santly pushing,  squeezing  until  the  house 
strains  at  its  foundations  and  hovers  on 
the  verge  of  collapse;  then,  suddenly, 
Whaml  a  frightful  blow  from  the  same 
direction  buffets  the  building  with  stag- 
gering force,  rattling  dishes  and  shaking 
the  floor  as  though  the  very  earth  were 
being  rocked  in  the  arms  of  some  super- 
natural force. 

Time  after  time  throughout  the  eight 
hours  that  the  hurricane  lasted  these 
blows  rocked  the  house  to  its  base,  while 
the  steady  force  exerted  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  storm  seemed  as  though 
it  would  succeed  at  any  time  in  tumbling 
the  house  down  around  out  ears.  At 
about  11  a.m*  a  momentary  lull  came. 
This  must  have  been  when  the  eye  of 
the  hurricane  passed  near  by.  (The  eye 
is  the  exact  center  of  the  hurricane,  is 
of  very  low  pressure,  and  a  dead  calm 
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from  three  to  fifty  miles  in  diameter. 
This  calm  has  proved  to  be  the  undoing 

of  many,  as  they  leave  tbeir  shelter, 
thinking  the  dangerous  storm  has 
passed.  Then  they  are  unmercifnlly 
struck  from  the  other  direction  as  the 
other  half  of  ihe  circling  hurricane 
sweeps  by.) 

Under  the  Hurricane's  Heavy  Fire 

It  was  just  after  the  passing  of  the 
eye  that  the  bombardment  began.  The 
wind  had  now  shifted  and  came  at  us 
from  the  southeast.  The  roof  on  the 
house  across  the  street  gave  up;  it  could 
withstand  the  phenomenal  strain  no 
longer.  Large  pieces  of  these  tiles  were 
caught  up  and  hurled  with  terrific  veloc- 
ity, smitmg  the  sides  of  our  house  with 
resounding  smacks.  Sixteen  windows 
were  shattered  by  these  missiles,  some  of 
them  traveling  with  such  speed  as  to 
crash  through  the  window  and  hurtle 
faster  than  the  eye  could  follow  to  smash 
into  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  An- 
other-danger  now  loomed  threateningly: 
through  these  broken  windows  the  wind 
can  enter — and  when  "Old  Hurakan" 
once  gets  into  a  house  anything  can  hap- 
pen. He  may  tear  off  tbe  entire  roof  or 
blow  out  a  wall,  or  content  himself  with 
merely  heaping  up  all  the  furniture  in  a 
corner  of  tlie  room.  We  quickly  gath^ 
ered  up  all  available  cartons  and  taeks^ 
and  as  soon  as  a  window  broke  we 
ruslied  to  nail  it  shut- 

Although  we  were  kept  occupied  most 
of  the  time,  we  did  not  miss  the  grandeur 
of  the  magnificent  power  manifest.  We 
could  see  wave  upon  wave  of  the  flying 
water  as  it  was  borne  past  the  windows, 
rising  and  falling,  twisting  and  swirling 
and  rolling  as  it  was  tossed  roughly 
about  by  the  erratic  will  of  the  wind.  At 
places,  so  strong  was  the  wind^  the  paye- 
ment  seemed  completely  dry,  while  right 
alongside  rivulets  inches  deep  flowed 
swiftly  along,  the  wavelets  of  these 
miniature  streams  even  being  whipped 
into  whitecaps,  Peering  out  through  the 


storm  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  another 
phenomenon  startled  our  ftlready  aston- 
ished gaze:  the  waves,  which  everyone 
knows  steadily  roll  shoreward,  bad  been 
thrown  into  reverse  1  What  a  spectacle  I 
The  waves  were  rolling  back  away  from 
the  shore  and  out  to  sea^  and  as  they 
broke  the  crest  tumbled  and  fell  toward 
the  open  ocean,  AlsOj  as  they  broke  the 
white  foam  of  the  crest  was  caught  up 
by  the  grasping  wind  and  whipped  heav- 
enward to  swirl  with  the  waters  already 
boiling  in  the  bosom  of  the  storm.  The 
giaiit  monster  of  sea  and  wind  had 
grown  to  such  overwhelming  proportions 
that  it  was  wont  to  surpass  the  power  of 
the  mighty  ocean  as  it  wrestled  with  the 
waves.  And  it  seemed  to  be  winning !  But 
the  billowing  deep  cannot  be  conquered 
for  long  by  a  foe  whose  passing  is  of 
only  a  few  hours'  duration.  Having  spent 
its  full  force  and  fury  in  its  effort  to  rule 
and  destroy,  the  hurricane  moved  on. 

Thus  passed  on  to  the  north  the  great 
hurricane  of  1944  that  struck  Havana 
with  such  devastating  force, '-  Property 
damage  was  heavy,  but  less  than  that 
caused  by  the  hurricane  of  1926,  This 
recent  blow  reached  a  maximum  velocity 
of  162  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average 
speed  of  149  for  the  eight  hours  that  it 
held  Havana  in  its  grasp. 

Causes  of  Uurricanea 

Meteorologists  differ  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  cause  of  hurricanes^  some  claim- 
ing that  they  are  caused  by  solar  storms 
or  sun  spotSj  some  maintain  that  they 
are  due  to  gravitational  attraction  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  near  planets,  and  still 
others  hold  they  are  caused  by  seasonal 
changes  in  the  upper  atmosphere  that  re- 
sult in  variations  of  pressure.  This  latter 
explanation  is  the  one  most  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  seems  to  be  the  most  logical. 

The  hurricane  season  for  the  West 
Indies  begins  in  August  and  continues 
till  the  last  part  of  October  or  the  first 
part  of  November-  The  vast  seas  of  the 
tropical -hurricane    area    are    calm   and 
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still  throughout  the  Bummer  months, 
their  low  swells  hardly  rippled  by  a  sin- 
gle breeze.  Then  as  the  auttunn  equinox 
approaches  and  the  sun  hangs  to  the 
south  a  decided  change  occurs*  The  at- 
mosphere, till  now  peaceful,  becomes 
restless ;  breezes  stir  the  sea,  clouds  roll 
up  on  the  horizon,  sudden  thunder  show- 
era  fill  the  air,  and  the  warm,  vapor- 
laden  air  begins  to  rise,  resulting  in  a 
low-pressure  area  that  is  hurriedly  filled 
by  cooler^  heavier  air.  The  more  the  low- 
pressure  area  concentrates  in  one  local- 
ity,  the  more  the  air  from  over  a  great 
expanse  of  the  ocean  begins  to  rush  in 
toward  this  common  center,  pushing  up- 
ward a  column  of  warmer  air. 

Now  the  rotation  of  the  earth  begins 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  rising  air 
column-  It  begins  to  twist  and  circle,  as 
does  water  when  it  rushes  to  the  drain 
of  a  lavatory  or  bathtub.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  force  exerted  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  sets  the  air  column  in  circtilar 
motion  as  it  rises,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  all  cyclones  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  rotate  counterclockwise  and 
those  in  the  southern  hemisphere  whirl  in 
clockwise  direction.  When  this  totary 
wind  surpasses  a  speed  of  75  miles  per 
hour,  it  is  called  a  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  tornado  in  Senegal,  a  typhoon 
in  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  mad,  whirling 
current  of  the  screaming  wind  some- 
times races  at  terrific  speeds,  between 
20O  and  300  miles  per  hour. 

Now  the  twisting  column  begins  to 
march.  As  water  always  seeks  a  low 
levels  being  attracted  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth  by  the  pull  of  gravity,  so  a 
hurricane  travels  the  course  of  least  re- 
sistance, that  is,  to  warm,  low-pressure 
areas.  It  is  repelled  by  cold,  high  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  hurricane  is  a  sea 
monster  born  of  the  warm  moist  air  of 
the  tropical  ocean,  and  which  needs  such 
favorable  conditions  to  continue  its 
whirling,  destructive  course.  Hence  it 
does  not  survive  long  and  lustily  on  land. 
However,   men  can  never  predict  just 
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what  the  great  Btorm  will  do  nest;  just 
when  they  think  they  have  it  all  figured 
out  along  comes  one  that  blows  their 
theories  to  bits. 

Destructive  Power 

A  tropical  Immcane  is  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  forces  on  earth;  more  so 
than  flood,  earthquake  or  voleanic  erup- 
tion. A  fully  matured  hurricane  will  de- 
velop one  trillion  pounds  of  pressure  and 
generate  more  energy  than  1,000  atom 
bombs  exploded  simuitaneously^  accord- 
ing to  "W-  J.  Humphreys,  retired  TJ.  S. 
"Weather  Bureau  official  That  is  doubt- 
less the  reason  why  after  the  passing  of 
a  hurricane  such  phenomena  have  been 
observed  as  a  on  e-by- three-inch  board 
ten  feet  long  driven  through  the  sixteen- 
inch  trunk  of  a  royal  palm  tree,  and  a 
piece  of  lead  weighing  150  pounds  car- 
ried 1,800  feet>  and  another  that  weighed 
400  pounds  moved  1,680  feet. 

Destructive  and  dangerous  though  the 
terrific  winds  and  flying  debris  may  be, 
still  the  greatest  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty comes  from  the  ''storm  wave"  or 
great  flood  of  water  carried  by  or  driv- 
en ahead  of  the  hurricane.  Sucked  aloft 
by  the  partial  vacuum  of  the  "eye'' 
and  swept  along  by  the  force  of  the 
storm,  this  wave  will  inundate  many 
square  miles  of  land.  Small  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  have  been  completely 
submerged  by  the  storm  wave  of  some  of 
the  great  hurricanea.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Hooghly  river,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  hurricane  of  1737  left  300,000  dead, 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  storm  wave, 
and  again  in  1864  at  the  same  place 
50,000  humans  and  100,000  cattle  were 
drownedt  Fifty  thousand  persons  were 
killed  by  the  storm  wave  that  swept  over 
the  island  of  Barbados  in  1870,  and  in 
1900  there  were  6,000  that  perished  in 
Galveston,  Tesas. 

In  the  great  hurricane  tliat  struck 
Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  Cuba,  in  1932,  the 
entire  village  was  wiped  out  by  the  sud- 


den storm  wave  that  rolled  in,  and  2,500 
of  the  3,500  inhabitants  lost  their  lives. 
Very  few  facts  are  known  of  this  hurri- 
cane of  Santa  Cru^  del  Sur,  even  though 
a  well-equipped  weather  station  was 
maintained  there,  since  all  records  and 
instruments  were  completely  destroyed 
by  the  storm  wave;  but  when  the  twister 
reached  the  north  coast  around  Nuevitas 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  estimated 
to  be  about  300  miles  per  hour.  Large 
fishing  vessels  have  been  washed  inland 
by  the  storm  wave  for  distances  as  great 
as  three  miles,  to  be  left  stranded  when 
the  waters  recede. 
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Whirlwind  of  the  L^rd" 


Men  stand  in  awe  and  fear  of  the  ter- 
rible power  and  force  of  a  tropical  hurri- 
cane as  the  elements  are  unleashed  to 
form  a  gmni  of  destruction.  How  much 
greater  dread  will  clutch  at  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  when  Jehovah  God  calls  into 
action  such  forces  of  His  creation  to  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nations  that 
have  defied  Him  and  His  anointed  King 
Christ  Jesus!  Then  ''the  whirlwind  shall 
take  them  away  as  stubble";  then  *a 
whirlwind  of  the  Lord  sliall  go  forth  in 
fury  and  fall  upon  the  wicked';  then  "a 
great  whirlwind  shall  be  raised  up  from 
the  coasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  slain  of 
th^  Lord  shall  be  at  that  day  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end 
of  the  earth"  Then  the  wicked,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  sowing,  "shall  reap  the 
whirlwind."  Th^  woeful  hurricanes  now 
may  be  laid  to  Satan^g  charge^  but  at  Ar- 
mageddon it  will  be  a  ease  of  ''stormy 
wind  fulfilling  his  [Jehovah's]  wor(i". 
(Isaiah  40:24;  Jeremiah  23:  19;  25:32, 
33,-  Hosea  8:  7;  Psalm  U8: 8}  That  dem- 
onstration of  divine  power  in  vindication 
of  Jehovah's  name  will  make  past  hurri- 
canes seem  as  summer  breezes.  And  no 
protection  men  muster  will  suffice.  Oniy 
those  seeking  early  refuge  with  His 
organisation  will  hve  out  that  storm. 
—Awakef  correspondent  in  Cuba. 
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AWAKE  ! 


The  UiPLKING  DEflD 


DISEASE  is  like  a  clawing  hand  that 
atretehes  over  the  entire  earth,  reach- 
ing for  victims.  Some  communities  of 
education  and  wealth  can  muster  facil- 
ities to  wage  battle  against  the  deadly 
clutchingSj  h^t  many  settlements  in  the 
earth  have  not  the  means  to  maintain 
such  a  fight.  Such  a  region  is  Surinam, 
often  called  Dutch  Guiana.  This  hot, 
tropical  jungle  country,  \vith  its  old- 
fashioned  reservoir  of  rain  water  for 
drinking,  its  dusty  streets,  its  open- 
trench  drainage  system  and  blazing  heat, 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  disease. 

A  familiar  one  to  this  land  is  the 
chronic  infectious  disease  called  leprosy. 
Today  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Paramaribo,  Surinamj  dwell  those  who 
have  been  banned  due  to  active  leprosy- 
There  are  three  leper  colonies,  one  spon- 
sored hy  'the  government,  one  by  the 
Hernhutter  or  Moravian  churchy  and  one 
by  the  Catholic  church.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients shun  the  Catholic  colony -because 
of  the  strict  regulations.  For  example, 
the  lepers  may  not  get  married,  and  if  a 
child  should  be  horn  in  the  colony  it  is 
immediately  removed  for ,  adoption.  A 
careful  record  of  newborn  babies  from 
leprous  parents  has  been  kept,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  leprosy  is  not  hereditary. 
Statistics  show  that  the  most  susceptible 
are  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirteen  years.  Persons  over  forty  rarely 
succumb  to  the  \eprosy  gerifi. 

People  quake  in  horror  at  leprosy. 
This  horror  is  reflected  throughout  the 
centuries.  In  many  communities  lepers 
were  required  to  use  special  clappers  of 
identification;  in  some  places  they  ^vere 
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required  to  warningly  ery  'TJnclean!" 
Sometime&  they  were  to  wear  special 
dresSj  and  when  visiting  the  market  they 
used  a  stick  to  point  out  the  article 
wanted,  Geikie,  in  his  Life  of  Christy 
says  the  following  about  lepio^y; 

It  began  with  little  apecks  on  the  eyelids 
and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  gradually 
spreading  over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
blijacMiig  the  hair  -white  whet^iveiz  it  s.tovi'^ 
itself,  crusting-  the  affected  parts  with  shining 
scales^  and  causing  swellings  and  sores.  From 
the  skin  it  slowly  ate  its  way  through  the  tis- 
sues^ to  the  bones  and  joints,  and  even  to  the 
marrow,  rotting  the  whole  body  piecemeal. 
The  lungs,  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing, 
and  the  eyes,  were  attacked  in  turn,  till  at  last 
consumption  or  dropsy  brought  welcome 
death.  The  dread  of  infection  kept  men  aloof 
from  the  sufferer ;  and  the  law  proscribed 'him 
as  above  all  men  uneleaoi. 

Types  of  Leprosy 

After  all  theories  and  speculations  on 
the  origin  of  leprosy  are  done,  the  iinal 
answer  seems  to  be  that  it  is  unsolvable. 
As  to  the  causes  of  the  diseasej  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  germ  of  leprosy  can 
he  carried  through  tears,  sputum,  nasal, 
urethral  and  vaginal  secretions ;  and 
outside  the  body  it  is  to  be  found  in  air, 
water,  food  and  dust.  According  to  the 
medical  record,  only  in  a  modified  degree 
is  leprosy  contagious.  It  may  be  trans- 
mitted hy  blood  secretions,  and  not  by 
ordinary  contact  And  after  the  germ  it- 
self has  been  contacted  the  incubation 
period  may  range  from  two  weeks  to 
thirty  years.  The  symptoms  may  fe^ 
nosebleed,  headache,  frequent  oceurrenc- 
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es  of  fever,  and  loss  of  sensitiveness  by 
certain  parts  of  the  body. 

A  general  rash  breaks  out  over  the 
body,  and  this  usually  develops  into 
split-pea-size  nodules  or  tubercles,  re- 
sulting in  nodular  leprosy.  This  causes 
the  beard  and  eyebrows  to  drop  out.  (A 
striking  feature  in  all  leprous  eruptions 
is  the  loss  of  hair  in  affected  areas,  but 
the  most  hairy  part  of  the  body,  the 
scalp,  is  never  affected.)  The  tendency 
is  for  these  nodules  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate  and  at  times  destroy  all  or  parts 
of  the  ears  or  nose,  laying  bare  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  making  large 
openings  through  the  cheeks  into  the 
mouth.  At  times  mastication  is  almost 
impossible.  Ulceration  of  teeth  and  gums 
and  loss  of  smell  and  taste  may  also  be 
the  result. 

In  other  sufferers  when  the  lepromata 
run  together  the  growth  causes  the  nat- 
ural folds  of  the  skin  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  skin  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows 
is  thrown  into  massive  folds  and  over- 
hangs the  eyes,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
nose  broaden  out,  the  chin  is  swollen  and 
heavy,  the  external  ears  become  thick 
and  pendulous,  and  the  bloaty,  dusky, 
wrinkled,  passive  countenance  takes  on  a 
truly  repulsive  appearance. 

Many  lepers  experience  the  paralyzing 
of  the  nervous  systenL  This  type  is 
known  as  nerve  leprosy.  In  the  affected 
nerve  areas  not  all  the  muscles  are  simul- 
taneously attacked,  so  curious  distor- 
tions may  appear.  Ulcers  form  over  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  hands  and  feet.  These 
ulcerous  areas  may  i>enetrate  and  dis- 
organize the  joints,  and  thus  cause  fin- 
gers and  toes  to  drop  off  and  in  other 
eases  dry  gangrene  may  amputate  fin- 
gers or  toes.  The  advance  of  this  type 
of  lepro^  is  much  slower  than  nodular 
leprosy.  The  latter  endures  on  the  aver- 
age for  eight  or  nine  years,,  but  nerve 
leprosy  may  last  eighteen.  Death  seldom 
results  directly  from  leprosy,  but  usual- 
ly the  leper  contacts  some  other  ailment 
that  brings  about  his  demise. 
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FUaria  and  Elephantiasis 

A  dreaded  cutaneous  disease  that 
clutches  out  to  embrace  many  is  filaria. 
It  is  carried  by  the  mosquito.  During 
World  War  II  it, came  to  the  medics' 
special  notice,  since  many  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  the  tropics,  and  there  con- 
tacted the  germ.  Thus  far  it  has  kept  it- 
self shrouded  in  mystery.  After  the  mos- 
quito has  taken  the  virus  of  the  disease 
from  a  filaria  sufferer,  a  period  of  a 
week  or  more  may  elapse  before  the  in- 
sect is  capable  of  infecting  someone  else. 
A  peculiar  thing  about  this  disease  is 
that  the  young  larvae  forms  do  not  come 
out  into  the  general  blood  stream  except 
at  night.  These  larvae  are  taken  with  the 
blood  into  the  mosquito's  stomach,  un- 
dergo change  there,  and  are  then  trans- 
mitted to  victims  as  filarial  worms.  After 
the  worm  is  in  the  human  victim  it  pass- 
es through  the  bloodstream  into  lym- 
phatic channels,  to  there  develop  and 
produce  young. 

In  bancrofti  filaria  these  worms  be- 
come two  or  three  inches  long,  and  block 
up  the  lymphatic  vessels,  causing  en- 
largements, usually  in  the  legs  or  genital 
organs.  Still  another  species  is  an  adult 
worm  sometimes  called  Guinea  worm.  It 
grows  to  a  length  of  twenty-four  inches, 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
lives  coiled  up  under  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

The  worm  is  evidenced  by  first  pain, 
then  the  l^g  swells  greatly,  and  finally 
a  blister  foVms.  This  ruptures  upon  con- 
tact with  water.  The  sufferer  must  exer- 
cise care,  because  should  inflammation 
due  to  slight  injury  occur  in  these  areas 
of  lymphatic  congestion  elephantiasis 
follows.  (Some  have  diagnosed  the  dis- 
ease with  which  Satan  afflicted  Job  as 
elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy;  merely 
called  boils  in  the  common  ver^on  Bible. 
— Job  2:7.)  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  disease  cannot  be  contracted 
through  the  open  sores  that  are  formed. 
Many, persons  labor, under  false  impres- 
sions concerning  this  dreaded  "black 
leprosy"',  thinking  it  the  same  as  filaria. 
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But  a  leading  doctor  in  Surinam  holds 
that  onl^  a  few  having  filaria  ever  show 
elephantiasis.  In  most  cases,  filaria  in- 
fection pliis  a  secondary  bacterial  infec- 
tion produces  elephantiasis. 

Blftck-leprosy  sj^mptoma  are  slow  de- 
veloping, perhaps  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  One  may  have  recurring  at- 
tacks of  pain,  swelling  in  glands,  in  the 
groin,  red  streaks  up  the  leg  due  to  in- 
flammation of  lymphatic  vessels^  Asso- 
ciated with  the  above  comes  elephautoid 
fe-ror,  chills^  pain  and  bloody  chylous 
urine.  Gradual  swelling  starts  usually  in 
the  leg  or  the  external  sex  organs  of  the 
male  or  the  breasts  of  the  female.  The 
affected  parts  may  swell  to  amazing  size, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  111  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 
sometimes  called  scrotal  tumor,  the  en- 
largement may  reach  from  ten  to  fifty 
pounds.  Heaviest  on  record,  224  pounds ! 

It  is  claimed  that  nearly  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  population  in  Surinam  is 
infected  with  the  filaria  germ.  Knowing 


that  true  elephantiasis  is  permanent,  it 

is  truly  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children 
with  legs  almost  two  or  three  times 
normal  size.  The  older  generation  far 
outnumber  the  young  in  affliction,  but 
youth  always  attracts  more  notice  as 
they  are  seen  having  to  shuffle  something 
along  that  appears  like  little  elephant 
feett  Such  are  never  permitted  to  leave 
the  colony.  From  the  human  viewpoint 
this  is  a  hopeless  condition;  but  many 
are  turning  witli  liope  to  Gfod'a  kingdom 
message.  Though  the  disease  is  incar- 
able  by  man,  Jehovah  God  cured  it  in 
Job's  ease,  and  He  will  do  as  much  for 
obedient  ones  that  gain  life  in  His  new 
world  of  righteousness,  "What  true  com- 
fort for  these  persons  that  are  now  no 
more  than  walking  dead.  In  God's  time 
the  clawing  hand  of  disease  will  be 
turned  back  and  shriveled  to  nonexist- 
ence as  Jehovah  v.\  vindicated  as  the 
One  'Vho  healeth  all  thy  diseases" 
(Psalm  IQS:  3).— Aisjafeef  cwsft^pondftiit 
in  Surinam, 


^Disaster  Strikes  in  the  U.S.A. 

11947  was  the  greatest  year  for  calamities  and  disftsters  in  tke  United 
States;  so  says  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  There  were  ive  major 
disasters  and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones  in  which  the  Ited  Cross  spent 
|$10,000,000  in  relieving  the  suffering  of  300,000  victims.  In  April  Texas 
and  OkJahoma  had  the  worst  tomadoea  in  ten  years;  the  Texas  City  nitrate  espbaion 
took  500  lives  and  injured  3,500  others;  the  seven  major  floods  in  June  took  a  heavy 
toll;  the  hurricwiea  and  floods  in  Florida  and  Gulf  States  in  September  wero  very 
severe-,  and  in  October  the  iorest  fires  were  the  worst  in  the  history  of  New  England. 
Few  sections  of  the  country  escaped  as  141  fires,  50  floods,  41  tornadoes,  SD  explosions, 
21  storms  and  3  hurricanes  swept  over  4ti  states  and  Alaska.  Besides  these  there  were 
a  great  many  fatal  train,  hus  md  airplane  accidents.  The  disaster  death  toll  up  to 
Decemher  1  numbered  1,266— twice  the  total  for  1946.  Nearfy  8,000  others  were  injured. 
Buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  numbered  81,000,  aJid  damage  to  food  crops  and 
property  ran  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Blasphemously  men,  incIudiBg-  the  clergy,  ciiarge  that  such  disasters  are  ^'an  act 
of  God",  whereas  the  Bible  lays  the  responsibility  for  such  woes  directly  upon  the 
great  opposer  of  man  and  God^  namely^  Satan  the  Devil.  Since  1914  it  is  a  time  of 
great  calamity  and  woe  because  the  Devil  Joiowa  that  he  has  a  ^^sbort  time''  in  which 
to  turn  all  meo  away  from  God.  Marking  these  "last  days"  of  the  Devil's  world 
'^distress  of  cations,  with  peT'pWxity"  Tft&ts  upoTv  a\\  th^  'fft>riA^  iiic\Qdiiig  the  United 
States,  even  as  Christ  foretold, — Lufee  21:25;  Revelation  12:12. 
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Miraculous  Gift  of  Tongues 

RELIGIOUS  zealots  that  place  great 
emphasis  today  upon  the  miraculous 
gift  of  speaking  with  strange  tongues  le- 
fer  to  Lsaiah^s  prophecy,  chapter  ^28, 
verse  11,  as  a  proof  that  Christians  in 
this  late  day  would  miraculously  begin 
speaking  with  unlearned  tongues  and 
make  a  great  impression  upon  the  world. 
The  Terse  reads;  ^Tor  with  stammering 
lil>s  and  anotlier  tongue  will  he  speak  to 
this  people." 

Upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  the 
holy  spirit  was  poured  out,  and  the  mi- 
raculous gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed 
upon  the  faithful  disciples,  the  apotitle 
Peter  as  their  first  spoke^^man  did  not 
give  prominence  to  the  above  verse  by 
quoting  it,  but  did  (i|Uotc  Joel  2:28,29 
as  then  undergoing  fulfillment,  namely: 
*'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward, 
that  r  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all 
flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions;  and  also  upon  the  servants  and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I 
pour  out  of  my  spirit/'  (See  Acthi  2: 16- 
21.)  On  the  other  band,  Isaiah  28;  11  is  a 
judgment-time  verse,  foretelling  how 
God  would  punLsh  the  unfaithful  Israel- 
ites for  disobedience  and  lack  of  faith 
toward  Him.  Jt  refers  to  the  same  thing 
as  foretold  by  Moses  at  Deuteronomy 
28  :  48-50,  where  Jehovah's  prophet  says: 
'^Therefore  shalt  thou  serve  thine  ene- 
mies whidi  the  Lord  shall  send  against 
thee,  .  .  *  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation 
against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth;  a 
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nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  un- 
derstand; a  nation  of  fierce  countenanee, 
which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the 
old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the  young." 

The  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  spirit 
came  upon  the  faithful,  but  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Isaiah  28:  11  eame  upon  the  un- 
faithful as  a  penalty-  The  first  fulfillment 
of  this  latter  verse  came  in  607  B.C., 
when  the  Babvlonians  assaulted  Jerusa- 
lem  and  destroyed  it  and  its  temple  and 
dragged  off  the  surviving  Israelites  to 
exile  in  the  far-away  territories  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  their  enemies  talked  to  the 
Israelites  in  "another  tongue",  seeming 
to  speak  'Svith  stammering  lips"  as  they 
did  so.  A  second  fulfillment  of  Tsaiah 
28:11  came  upon  the  Israelites  in  the 
year  70  (A.D.),  when  Jerusalem  and  its 
tomple  were  destroyed  for  the  second 
time,  now  hy  the  Eomans,  and  they  were 
dispersed  to  the  far  corners  of  the' earth, 
where  indeed  their  Gentile  captors  and 
neighbors  talked  to  the  disobedient  Jews 
with  "another  tongue",  stammeringly, 
and  not  with  a  blessing,  but  with  a  curse. 
,.But  the  question  still  remains,  Ts  now 
the  time  to  be  looking  for  Christians  to 
be  possessed  of  the  gift  of  tongues  hy  the 
spirit  of  Gfod?  Let  no  one  refuse  to  read 
this  article  further  just  bet^ause  we  an- 
swer plainly  No!  If  now  is  tlie  time  to 
be  looking  for  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
spirit  in  the  way  of  tongues,  then  it  is 
the  time  also  to  be  looking  for  the  other 
miraculous  gifts,  namely,  miraculous 
works  such  as  the  first-century  Chris- 
tians performed,  and  miraculous  inter- 
pretations of  tongues,  and  prophecies, 
and  sudden  gifts  of  laiowledge,  and  pow- 
ers to  heal  the  sick  and  even  raise  the 
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dead.  Why  not,  then,  insist  on  Pente- 
eostals  producing  the  latter  miraculous 
gifts  as  well  as  just  their  hobby  of 
"tongues^*?  But  today  it  shows  no  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  Grod  among  His  people  if 
they  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  tongues- 
Even  back  there  in  the  primitive  church 
not  all  the  Christians  pos&essed  the  gift 
of  tongues.  Says  Paul,  who  spoke  with 
more  tongues  than  they  all:  '*God  hath 
set  some  in  th^  church;  tirst  apostles, 
Be<iondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  heal- 
ings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues.  Are  mjl  apostles^  are  all 
prophets?'  are  all  teachers?  are  all 
workers  of  miracles  1  Have  all  the  gifts 
of  healing?  do  ai.l  speak  with  tongues? 
do  ALL  interpretf  {1  Corinthians  12 :  28^ 
30)  Hence  God  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire Christians  to  have  the  gift  of 
tons"iTes  today. 

Paul  does  not  put  ^'tongues''  first,  but 
away  down  in  the  list  of  gifts-  He  shows 
there  is  something  better  than  "tongues" : 
"He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongne 
edifieth  himself;  but  he  that  prophesietti 
edifieth  the  church,  I  would  that  ye  all 
spake  with  tongues,  but  rathkr  that  ye 
prophesied :  for  greater  is  he  that  proph- 
e&ieth  than  he  that  speaketh  ^ith 
tongues,  except  he  interjfret,  that  the 
church  may  receive  edifying/'  Then 
after  further  argument  on  this  gubject, 
Paul  adds:  '*I  thank  my  God,  I  speak 
with  tongues  more  than  ye  all:  yet  in  the 
church  t  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,  th$,t  by  my 
voice  I  niiglit  teach  others  also^  than  too 
thou&and  words  in  an  unknown  tongue- 
Brethren,  be  not  cJdldren  in  understand- 
ing." Theiv  Paul  quotes  Isaiah  28:11, 
to  iUustriite  the  rul^  of  action  that  God 
would  follow.  He  says :  "In  the  law  it  is 
written,  Witii  men  of  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  T  speak  unto  this  people; 
and  yet  for  all  that  will  they  not  hear  ine, 
t^aith  the  Lord"  (1  Corinthians  14:4,5, 
18-21)  It  was  the  imbelieving  Israelites 
that  had  the  Babylonians  and  the  Eo- 
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mans  speak  to  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue  for  a  pi=miahment  and  cnrse  upon 
thein.  Hence  likewise  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues,  tongues 
were  for  a  sign  to  ■aiibeAiever&,  '^W^iexfe- 
fore  tongues  are  for  a  sign,  not  to  them 
that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not : 
but  prophesying  sei^Ath  not  foT  ihwA 
that  believe  not,  but  for  them  which  be- 
lieve."   Vs.  22. 

Why  do  we  say  God  does  -not  today 
dispense  the  gift  of  tongues  to  His  faith- 
ful servants?  Because  the  apostles  are 
not  upon  the  earth.  Examine  every  ae^ 
count  of  the  Scriptures  of  where  the  gift 
of  tongues  was  hestowed  and  you  will 
note  that  it  wag  in  the  prcaence  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ  or  through  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles^  (Acts  2) 
Even  Simon  Magus  saw  that  fact:  "And 
when  Simon  saw  that  through  the  laying 
on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  holy  [spir- 
it] was  given,  he  offered  them  money/' 
(Acts  8:18)  The  twelve  men  baptized 
with  John's  baptism  at  Ephesus  did  not 
get  the  holy  spirit  with  its  gift  of  tongues 
until  Paul  the  apostle  came  along  and 
baptised  them  and  laid  his  hands  upon 
them:  "'^And  when  Paul  had  laid  his 
hands  upon  them,  tlie  holy  [spirit]  came 
on  them;  and  they  spake  with  tongues, 
and  prophesied/' — ^Acts  19:6. 

So,  tlien,  when  the  aposTievof  Jesus 
Christ  passed  off  the  scene,  then  the  gift 
of  tongues  by  the  holy  spirit  passed 
a^ay.  Paul  naid  it  "would,  at  1  Corintbii 
ans,  chapter  13:  "Love  never  failetln 
but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they 
shall  be  done  away  whether  thrift  be 
TONGUES,  they  shall  cease;  whetlier  there 
be  laiowledge,  it  shall  be  done  away-" 
{I  Corinthians  13:8,  Am.  Stan.  Fer,) 
The  gift  of  tongues  has  therefore  not 
been  revived  by  Jhe  Lord  God,  even  in 
this  day.  But  his  enemiesj  the  demons^ 
deceive  religionists  of  Christendom  and 
work  a  fraud  upon  them  "by  obsessiilg 
them  to  utter  squeaks  and  noises,  which 
they  are  flattered  to  think  are  the  holy 
spirit's  gift  of  tongues, 
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Lent—Christian  or  Pagan? 


THE  spring  fast  known  as  lent  is  an- 
nually observed  by  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  Christendom,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  Koman  and  Greek  Cath- 
olic churches,  the  Lutheran  churches  and 
the  Church  of  England  all  profess  to 
keep  the  40-day  lenten  season,  which  is 
begun  by  many  on  Ash  Wednesday  and 
is  ended  at  Easter.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  universally,  observed  by  all  of  Chris- 
tendom immediately  raise^  the  question, 
Why?  Why  is  lent  not  kept  by  all  pro- 
fessing Christians  today?  Did  Christ  in- 
stitute lent  and  did  His  apostles  keep 
such  a  fast,  or  is  it  of  some  other  origin, 
like  so  many  of  Christendom's  practices? 
Christian  custom  or  pagan  practice — 
which  is  it? 

Going  first  to  the  Bible  and  Bible  con- 
cordances it  is  quickly  discovered  that 
the  fast  of  lent  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  One  must  there- 
fore turn  to  ecclesiastical  and  profane 
history  to  discover  the  origin  of  lent. 
In  the  historical  writings  of  the  "church 
fathers"  during  the  first  three  centuries 
A.D.  the  most  that  can  be  found  is  men- 
tion of  irregular  fasting  by  some  individ- 
uals prior  to  the  annual  memorial  cele- 
bration.   Irenaeus,  one   of  these   early 
ecclesiastics,    said:    "Some   think   they 
ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  others  for  two 
days,  and  others  even  for  several,  while 
others  reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day 
and  night  to  their  fast."  Faced  with  these 
facts  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (vol.  9, 
page  152).  declares :  "We  may  then  fairly 
conclude  that  Irenseus  about  the  year  190 
knew  nothing  of  any  Easter  fast  of  forty 
days.  The  same  inference  must  be  drawn 
from  the  language  of  Tertullian  only  a 
few  years  later,  .  .  .  And  there  is  the 
same  silence  observable  in  all  the  pre- 
Nicene  Fathers,  though  many  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  such  an  Apostolic  insti- 
tution if  it  had  existed." 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Christ  and 
His  apostles  knew  nothing  about  fasting 
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ui  the  springtime,  and  as  long  as  the 
Christian  church  remained  unstained 
with  pagan  customs  there  was  no  lent 
kept.  This  is  supported  by  what  Cassia- 
nus,  a  Marseilles  monk  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  wrote:  'It  ought  to  be 
known  that  the  observance  of  the  forty 
days  [of  lent]  had  no  existence,  so  long 
as  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  Church 
remained  inviolate." 

Well,  then,  whence  did  this  observance 
come?  "It  seems  that  the  observance  of 
[lenten]  fasts  was  introduced  into  the 
Church  slowly  and  by  degrees,"  says 
McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia.  In- 
troduced "slowly  and  by  degrees",  by 
whom  and  from  what  source?  Alexander 
Hislop,  dealing  with  this  subject  of  lent 
in  his  The  Two  Babylons,  says :  "To  con- 
ciliate the  pagans  to  nominal  Christian- 
ity, Rome,  pursuing  its  usual  policy,  took 
measures  to  get  the  Christian  and  pagan 
festivals  aipalgamated,  and,  by  a  compli- 
cated but  skilful  adjustment  of  the  calen- 
dar, it  was  found  no  difficult  matter,  in 
general,  to  get  paganism  and  Christian- 
ity ..  .  to  shake  hands." 

At  first  lent  was  limited  to  forty  hours 
instead  of  forty  days.  Later  it  was  ex- 
tended, as  noted  by  Socrates  (about  A-D. 
450)  in  his  Hist  Eccles.,  lib.  v.  cap  22, 
p.  234 :  'Those  who  inhabit  the  princely 
city  of  Rome  fast  together  before  Easter 
three  weeks,  excepting  the  Saturday  and 
Lord's-day."  After  his  day  lent  was  ex- 
tended to  thirty-six  days.  Finally,  says 
the  historian  J.  R.  Schlegel:  "Grregory 
the  Great  in  the  sixth  century,  or  as 
others  say  Gregory  II  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, added  four  days  more  to  this  fast, 
so  as  to  make  it  full  forty  days" 

Of  Pagan  Origin 

It  is  only  natural  to  inquire  as  to  why 
lent  was  stretched  out  from  forty  hours 
to  forty  days.  It  was  not  because  of  some 
whim  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
it  was  directly  tied  to  the  adoption  by 
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the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  Baby- 
lonish pagan  worship  of  Astarte.  To  he 
consistent  Rome  had  also  to  adopt  the 
Chaldean  lent  fast  of  forty  days.  A  very 
interesting  observation  on  this  point  is 
made  in  The  Two  Bahylons,  page  104: 
"The  forty  days'  abstinence  of  Lent  was 
directly  borrowed  from  the  worshippers 
of  the  Babylonian  goddess.  Such  a  Lent 
of  forty  days,  'in  the  spring  of  the  year/ 
is  still  observed  by  the  Yezidis  or  Pagan 
Devil-worshippers  of  Koordistan,  who 
have  inherited  it  from  their  early  mas- 
ters, the  Babylonians."  This  latter  fact  is 
attested  to  by  the  findings  of  the  noted 
archeologist,  Layard,  who  says  that 
these  people  ''abstain  during  that  period 
[of  lent]  as  completely  as  the  Chaldeans 
from  animal  food/' — Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, page  93- 

Another  eminent  archeologist,  Wilkin- 
son, points  out  in  his  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties (vol.  i,  p.  278)  that  centuries  before 
Christ  the  Egyptians  observed  a  forty- 
day  lent.  And  Landseer's  Sahean  Re- 
searches, page  112,  says  that  this  Egyp- 
tian spring  fast  of  forty  days  was  ex- 
pressly in  honor  of  the  demon  god  Osiris 
or  Adonis,  What  could  be  stronger  proof 
that  this  forty-day  lent  is  of  pagan  ori- 
gin than  to  find  that  the  natives  of 
Mexico,  whose  sun-worshiping  religion 
had  its  origin  in  the  Mmrod-worship  set 
up  after  the  Flood  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  also  observed  a  forty-day  fast 
each  spring  centuries  before  Columbus 
set  sail  for  the  West?  Humboldt,  in  his 
Mexican  Researches  (vol  i,  p.  404), 
says :  ''Three  days  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox .  .  .began  a  solemn  fast  of  forty 
days  in  honor  of  the  sun/'  Moreover,  the 
custom  during  the  lenten  season  of  fast- 
ing on  weekdays  and  ''weeping"  because 
there  is  no  meat  and  then  "rejoicing"  on 
Sundays  with  much  feasting,  is  also  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  ancient  pagan  cus- 
tom of  lent  attached  to  the  annual  wor- 
ship  of  the  demon  god  Tammuz.  At  that 
time  the  heathen  wept  and  rejoiced* 

Add  to  all  of  the  above  evidence  the 
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fact  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity between  Christendom's  lent  and  that 
kept  by  the  Buddhists,  and  one  is  more 
than  convinced  that  this  spring  fast  is 
of .  pagan  origin.  After  showing  that 
Catholicism  is  in  deed  and  doctrine  the 
twin  sister  of  Buddhism,  Van  Dyke,  in 
his  book  Popery,  points  out  that  the 
Buddhists  "have  also  their  lent,  when 
for  four  or  five  weeks  all  the  people  are 
supposed  to  live  on  vegetables  and 
fruits". 

Ever-changing  Lent  Customs 

Lent  having  no  divine  origin  or  law  to 
govern  it,  and  being  founded  only  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  human  traditions,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  is  little 
resemblance  between  lent  customs  today 
and  those  of  olden  times.  Ash  Wednes- 
day marks  the  beginning  of  lent,  con- 
cerning which  McClintock  &  Strong's 
Cyclopedia  says  there  is  *'a  perfect 
silence  in  the  most  ancient  writings". 
Pope  Celestin  III,  in  1191,  was  the  first 
to  sanction  Ash  Wednesday  as  the  uni- 
versal beginning  of  lent.  {Encyclopedia 
Americana)  "In  Rome  the  spectacle  on 
this  occasion  is  most  ridiculous,"  says 
McClintock  &  Strong,  for  "after  giving 
themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  gaiety  and 
licentiousness  during  the  Carnival  [im- 
mediately preceding  lent],  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  night,  the  people  go 
on  Ash-Wednesday  morning  into  the 
churches".  By  thus  gluttonously  gorging 
themselves  and  committing  all  manner  of 
wicked  excesses  they  provide  themselves 
with  an  excuse  for  undergoing  forty 
days  of  fasting  and  penance. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  down 
through  the  centuries  in  the  lent  menu. 
Mosheim,  in  his  Institutes  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  says  that  "anciently  those 
who  undertook  to  observe  a  fast  ab- 
stained altogether  from  food  and  drink ; 
in  this  age  [the  fourth  century  A.D.] 
many  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  omit 
the  use  of  flesh  and  wine."  In  the  fifth 
century   Socrates   tells   how   some  ab- 
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stained  from  all  flesh,  while  others  ate 
oply  fish;  others  ate  fowl,  while  others 
ahstained  from  nuts  and  eggs;  some  ate 
dry  bread,  and  others  not  even  that; 
-while  others  fasted  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

At  iirst  lent  fasting  was  a  matter  qf 
individual  and  voluntary  piety,  but  A.D. 
541  those  who  set  themselves  up,  over 
and  above  their  fellows  as  the  Eoman 
Hierarchy,  decreed  that  whosoever  fast- 
ed not  offended  the  ^'Church".  Severe 
penalties  were  added  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  including  ^'excommuni- 
cation" of  all  who  failed  to  keep  this 
pagan  lent  fast.  'Tn  later  times"  says 
MeClintock&Strong/'some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  Lent  were  punished  with 
the  loss  of  their  teeth,"  Then  came  the 
pressure  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Vatican  began  granting  one  indulgence 
after  another  until  it  was  ^"^allowing  meat 
at  the  principal  mealj  first  on  Sundays, 
and  then  on  two,  three,  four  and  live 


weekdays,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
Lent".  {Catholic  Encyclopedia)  Strange, 
how  one  "infallible"  pope  makes  it  a  sin 
to  eat  meat,  and  then  another  ''infallible" 
pope  comes  along  and  turns  that  sin- 
laden  meat  into  good  meat !  But  incon- 
sistencies like  this  are  bound  to  exist 
when  adopting  customs  of  the  devil- 
worshiping  pagans. 

Ah,  but  the  lent-fasters  will  be  quick 
to  call  upon  the  Bible  to  support  their 
forty-day  pseurlo  fast.  Christ  fasted  for 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  say  they. 
Yes,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  following 
His  baptism,  and  not  "when  the  pagans 
fasted  in  the  spring!  Again  the  theologi- 
ans say:  Did  not  Christ  declare  (Luke 
5:34,35)  that  his  followers  would  fast 
after  he  left  them?  Yes,  after  his  death; 
but  the  lenten  fast  is  before.  Here,  then, 
is  a  typical  example  of  how  the  religion- 
ists wrest  the  Scriptures  to  support 
Christendom's  pagan  practices,  includ- 
ing lent. 


"HISTORY 


ITSELF" 


So  say  historians  who  view  the  similarity  of  the  pattern  of  the  na- 
tions which  have  risen,  then  declined  into  obscurity.  Common  to  them 
all  have  been 
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W\i  R 


opphessiojs 


Has  a  common  invisible  power  dominated  all  nations? 
Why  should  histoi"y  seem  to  repeat  itself! 
Will  it  always  be  thus^ 

"Why  guess?  God's  Word  provides  insight  into  the  past  and  the 
future.  With  the  Bible  furnishing  the  proof,  the  320-pagc  book  "Let 
God  Be  True"  identifies  the  power  that  has  guided  the  nations  in  their 
common  path  of  wickedness.  Obtain  your  copy  by  sending  the  coupon 
below  together  with  35c. 

WATCITTOWEK  11^  A<E?inft  St,  Brooklyn  1,  S.V, 

Enclosed  find  Hfic.  Please  send' my  copy  of  the  book  "Let  God  Be  True''. 


Nain«  . 
City  ^. 


Street  - 

, Zone  No _ State  — — 
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Westen  Suropean  Confederacy 

#  III  0  notable  address  Janu- 
ary 22  British  Foreign  Sotrretary 
Ernest  Bevin  called  for  a  con- 
federation of  Western  European 
nations,  bluntly  charging  the  Ho- 
vlet-Union  with  seeking  ruthle&^s- 
\y  to  dominate  Europe,  which 
effort  would  inevitably  lead  to 
another  war_  He  iirj^ed  a  "spirit- 
ual union'*  of  free  and  equal  dem- 
ocratic countries^  In  contrast 
with  the  Soviet-dominated  tiloc 
of  Eastern  European  countries. 
Winston  Churchill  the  next  day 
endorsed  Mr.  Bevin's  j>lan,  urg- 
ing a  speedy  diplomatic  action 
by  the  Western  powers  to  "bring 
matters  to  a  head"  before  the 
ituHsians  developed  atomic  bombs 
of  thetr  own.  On  the  sniae  day 
Bvitaln.'s  prime  minister,  Clement 
A.ttlt?e,  delivered  a  speech  attack- 
ing the  Soviet,  and  fhargirip  the 
Russian  leaders  with  driving  a 
police  van  instead  of  being,  as 
claimed,  *'in  tike  van  of  human 
proi,^ress."  Russia's  newspaper 
Ii^ve&tia,  after  a  few  days,  re- 
torted that  Bevln  3iad  become  "a 
salesman  of  Wall  street"  and  was 
seeking  "an  exit  from  England's 
blind  alley"  of  economic  difficul- 
tif^. 

EBP  Debate 

^  Deb^-te  over  the  European  Re- 
<rovery  Program  continut^d  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  during  the  second 
half  of  pJanuary.  The  arguments 
of  a<hninistratioQ  siiokeameDj  in- 
(dudiug     Secretary     of     Defense 


James  V.  Forrestal  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Kenneth  C. 
Eoyall,  were  tl^at  EEP  waa  a 
most  important  inatrument  tn 
American  policy,  necessary  to 
avoid  heavy  Expenditures  for  de- 
fense, which  might  equal  in  one 
year  the  total  sum  asked  for  the 
EBP-  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall's assertion  that  *'thia  pro- 
gram fs  an  economy,  not  an  ex- 
pense" was  weighed  along  with 
testimony  by  Bernard  M.  Banich 
in  its  favor,  and  that  of  former 
President  Hoover,  who  came  up 
wSth  an  t:Qtirely  different  ^dwi, 
completely  setting  aside  the  ERP. 
Various  efforts  were  made  by 
congressmen  to  cut  down  the 
siun  total  to  bo  devoted  to  the 
prtTgram.  It  v^-as  suspected  that 
many  of  these  efforts  were  made 
for  political  reasons,  By  the  end 
of  the  month  the  administration 
and  the  RepublicaD  leaders  of 
Cong-Teas  had  reached  virtual 
agreement  on  the  "luestlon  of  the 
way  the  aid  ahould  be  admlnia- 
ter«^d,  but  the  question  of  hew 
much  should  be  deducted  from 
the  administration's  figure  of 
$6,^00,000,000  for  the  first  fifteen 
moptliB  continued  under  diwu^i- 
sioii. 

Gandhi  Asisasslnation 

^  The  strife  that  has  long  torn 
ludla  and  which  has  lately  set 
the  two  newly-formed  dominions 
against  each  other  was  compli- 
cat(?d  January  30  as  a  result  of 
the    slaying    of    Mohandas     K. 


Gandhi,  religtoua  Hindu  leader. 
The  slayer  -was  an  Ortliodox 
Hindu,  an  extreme  Nationalist, 
who  resented  Gandhi's  broader 
viewpointT  The  violence  that  has 
been  rife  in  India  for  so  long 
n()W  threatens  to  become  a  three- 
way  struggle,  and  ominous  Indi- 
cations of  Increased  disturbances 
followed  the  assassination  of  the 
78-year-old  GandhL  The  day 
after  his  death  Gandhi's  body 
was  cremated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Jumma,  sacred  to  the 
Hindus.  Thoueands  were  pn^sent. 
mourning  the  death  of  him  whom 
they  called  their  father,  and  who 
has  been  referred  to  as  ""a  ealat 
among  pohticians  and  a  politician 
among  soiiiVa'\  rt>pe  PUs  XII, 
who  also  deals  with  politicians, 
though  he  has  not  been  called  a 
saint,  expressed  himself  as  **deep- 
ly  ehafirined"  over  Gandhi's 
death, 

Pakistan  Charges 

^  At  Lake  Success,  January  1G» 
Pakistan  charged  India  with  car- 
rying on  systematic  military  ag- 
gression and  genocide  against 
Mtt.s]f?uis  and  she  urged  the  U-  N. 
Security  Council  to  name  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  tense 
situatloti  in  Kaabmir,  where  Mos- 
lem raiders  have  heen  attacked 
by  Indian  troops.  Later  (Janu- 
ary 19)  India  and  Pakistan 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences 
to  a  three-membi^r  U.  N.  media- 
tion hoard. 

The  French  Franc 

^  The  .^chuman  government  of 
France  the  last  week  of  January 
put  into  effect  a  drastic  devalua- 
tion of  the  franc»  because  there 
were  oiany  more  franoe  in  circu- 
lation than  there  were  ^oods  that 
could  be  bought— an  inflationary 
situation.  A  franc  could  buy 
Jiardly  a  tenth  of  what  it  brought 
iTi  prewar  days,  such  was  the  ex- 
tent of  its  decrease  in  value.  The 
official  exchange  rate  for  the 
franc  had  been  set  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  1J9  francs  to  $1,  but 
a  dollar  will  actually  buy  much 
more  than  11^  franca.  Tourists 
toiild  go  to  '^hlaclt  market''  ex- 
changes and  get  from  ^0  to  350 
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francs  for  eacli  of  their  dollars. 
The  government  now  has  set  np  a 
dual  system,  giving  exporters  214 
francs  for  half  of  the  dollars 
they  received  in  their  business 
transactions,  while  the  other  half 
may  be  exchanged  by  them  in  the 
free  money  market  for  all  they 
can  get  for  them.  This,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  encourage  the  export 
tr^de.  Also,  tourists  will  ho 
loiiger.  be  expected  to  exchange 
their  dollars  at  official  exchanges, 
but  may  legally  exchange  them 
elsewhere  at  higher  rates. 

Palestine  Froblem 

^  In  Palestine,  two  months  after 
approval  of  the  partition  plan  by 
the  U,  N.,  fighting  between  Jews 
and  Arabs  continued  unabated. 
The  death-toll  resulting  from  nu- 
merous bombings  and  battles 
reached  a  thousand  during  that 
period.  While  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Palestine  had 
agreed  unanimously  on  the  for- 
mation of  Arab  and  Jewish  mili- 
tias in  Palestine,  Great  Britain 
at  the  U.  N.  headquarters  in  Lake 
Success,  N.  Y.,  flatly  rejected  the 
proposal.  British  Representative 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  said  on 
January  30  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  be  responsible  for 
conditions  in  Palestine  until  the 
mandate  terminates  (May  15) 
and  the  British  get  out. 

Oerman  Unrest 

<$>  The  people  of  the  German 
zones  occupied  by  British  and 
American  forces  are  supposed  to 
receive  a  daily  food  ration  of 
1,550  calories  each.  But  in  parts 
of  the  Ruhr  people  were  really 
getting  only  half  that  amount,  or 
less.  The  U.  S.  was  to  supply 
1,000  calories  per  person,  but 
German  farmers,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  provide  the  remainder, 
continued  to  hoard  their  produce. 
The  result  was  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  food.  The 
shortage  resulted  in  widespread 
strikes  and  demonstrations  in 
mid-January.  Thousands  of  work- 
ers walked  out  in  Cologne  and 
Nuremberg,  as  well  as  in  other 
places.  On  January  23  some 
2,000,000  workers  in  the  province 
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of  Bavaria  (largely  Catholic) 
staged  a  one-day  walkout,  the 
agitation  being  directed  against 
the  German  as  well  as  the  oc- 
cupation authorities.  Action  by 
the  occupation  and  German  offi- 
cials consisted  in  searches  for 
hoarded  food  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  program  intended  to 
compel  well-off  areas  to  share 
their  food  with  needy  regions. 
Appeals  were  also  made  to  Wash- 
ington for  increased  food  ship- 
ments. * 

Iraqi  Cabinet  Fall 

^  The  cabinet  of  Premier  Saleh 
Jabr  of  Iraq  resigned  on  Janu- 
ary   27,    twelve    days    after    an 
Anglo-Iraqi    treaty    was    signed 
giving  Britain   the  use  of   Iraq 
bases  to  protect  her  oil  interests 
in     Iraq.     Popular     resentment 
against  this  agreement  expressed 
itself    in    riots    which    brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  government. 
Mohammed  el-Sadr  was  made  the 
new  premier  and  a  new  cabinet 
was    formed    January,  29.    The 
U.  S.  is  interested  in  the  Middle 
East   oil   fields,   which   are  esti- 
mated   to    have    a    reserve    of 
27,275,000,000  barrels,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  poorly  de- 
veloped. On  January  29  secretary 
of  defense,  James  V.   Forrestal, 
told  the  Senate  War  Investigat- 
ing   Committee    that    the    U.  S. 
should  protect  its  Middle  East  in- 
terests, stating  that  this  was  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  Mar- 
shall  Plan  and   that  the  region 
was  a  necessary  depot  for  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  in  the  event  of 
an  "emergency". 

Agreement  on  Java 

#  The  settlement,  temporarily, 
of  the  Dutch-Indonesian  problem 
is  considered  a  significant 
achievement  of  the  U.  N,  Good 
Offices  Committee  sent  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Indonesians.  Both  sides 
agreed  that  within  two  years  a 
plebiscite  will  be  called  in  which 
the  40,000,000  Indonesians  can 
decide  by  vote  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  join  a  separate 
Indonesian  republic  in  the  pro- 
jected United  States  of  Indonesia. 


Soviet  Protests 

<$>  The  U.  S.  intention  to  reopen 
the  Mellaha  air  base,  near  Trip- 
oli, In  Africa,  was  protested  by 
the  Soviet  in  late  January.  Ob- 
jection was  also  raised  to  the 
presence  of  American  war  ves- 
sels in  Italian  ports  as  violating 
the  Italian  peac6  treaty.  The 
Italian  government  retorted  that 
this  was  a  matter  between  itself 
and  the  United  States,  which  did 
not  concern  Russia. 

Soviet  Budget 

#  During  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary the  Soviet  parliament  re- 
ceived the  1948  budget,  which 
called  for  428  billion  rubles  (ap- 
proximately $85,500,000,000).  Of 
this  total,  66  billion  rubles  are 
for  military  purposes.  The  new 
budget  is  56  billion  rubles  great- 
er than  that  of  last  year,  the 
allocation  for  military  expenses 
being,  however,  a  billion  rubles 
less. 

Marx  Centennial 

^  January  marked  the  centen- 
nial of  the  issuance  by  Karl 
Marx  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo, a  document  that  forms  the 
basis  of  Communist  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  or  ideology  now 
controls  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
area  and  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tinues to  spread. 

Soviet  Economist  Demoted 

<^  Academician  Eugen  S.  Varga, 
number  one  economist  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  late  January  was 
stripped  of  his  post  as  director 
of  the  Institute  ot  World  Eco- 
nomics and  World  Politics  in  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  asserting 
that  he  saw  no  economic  crisis 
in  sight  for  capltaltsm  and  that 
he  believed  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Anglo-American  capitalism  could 
and  should  work  together.  It  was 
something  the  Soviet  leaders  did 
not  want  said. 

Hitler-Stalin  Belations  '39-'41 

#  About  the  most  sensational 
development  in  Washington,  U.  S., 
during  late  January  was  the  pub- 
lication by  the  State  Department 
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of  the  241-page  record  of  Nazi- 
Soviet  relations  and  consulta- 
tions for  1939-1941.  This  record 
was  captured  by  V-  S.  forces  in 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  war 
and  has  since  been  carefully 
studied  by  government  represent- 
atives, eventually  to  be  made 
public.  The  document  showed 
that  Russia  had  entered  into 
deals  with  Hitler  about  grabbing 
land  of  various  countries,  such  as 
Roland,  the  Baltic  States  and  Ru- 
mania. The  two  dictators  had 
reached  an  agreement  to  divide 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  into 
spheres  of  influence  which  each 
would  control.  They  fell  out  as 
to  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, when  Russia  demanded 
domination  of  the  Balkans,  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Baltic.  Hit- 
ler wanted  the  Balkans  and  the 
Dardanelles  himself. 

America  Becomes  Vocal 

<^  While  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
booming  out  its  propaganda  on 
every  occasion,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  America  has  been  con- 
tent with  relatively  little  activity 
in  this  direction.  The  "Voice  of 
America"   broadcasts  authorized 
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by  Congress  a  short  time  ago 
were  extremely  modest  efforts  to 
put  the  American  idea  before 
other  nations.  On  January  19, 
however,  a  decisive  step  was 
taken  in  raising  the  "Voice  of 
America"  to  something  above  a 
diffident  undertone.  Congress  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  White 
House  a  bill  which  will  give  the 
State  Department's  foreign  Infor- 
mation program  the  sanction  of  a 
permanent  law,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  volume  of  its  efforts 
to  inform  other  lands  of  Ameri- 
ca's activities,  purposes,  achieve- 
ments, etc.  The  first  outstanding 
broadcast  sent  to  all  continents 
carried  the  information  about  the 
Russo-German  schemes  of  19S9- 

1941. 

IT.  S.  Labor 

^  In  a  statement  to  a  Senate 
committee  President  Green  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
stated  that  workers  would  rather 
see  prices  drop  than  wages  in- 
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crease  In  another  inflationary 
spiral.  He  suggested  that  an  ex- 
tra hour's  work  a  day  at  over- 
time rates  with  effective  price 
controls  might  halt  new  wage  de- 
mands. 

Eisenhower  Withdraws 

^  General  Eisenhower  complete- 
ly disavowed  ambition  to  be  U.  S. 
president.  In  mid-January  he  is- 
sued a  definite  statement  remov- 
ing himself  from  the  presidential 
race,  stating  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  military  personnel 
should  be  placed  in  the  presi- 
dent's ofiice.  Bisenhower-for- 
president  clubs  throughout  the 
U.  S.  quickly  disbanded. 

Meganthropns  and 

Oigantopithecus 

^  The    American    Museum    of 
Natural  History  (New  York)  on 
January  22  put  pn  a  display  of 
^innatural    history    intended    to 
persuade  us  mortals  to  accept  our 
alleged     ancestors    of    "500,000 
years    ago"    (conservative    esti- 
mate). And  a  motley  lot  these 
ancestors  must  have  been,  evil  in 
appearance,    judging    from    pic- 
tures   which    "scientists"    have 
been    able    to    develop    from    a 
piece  of  bone  here  and  there  and 
a  few  teeth.  The  "valuable"  dis- 
play included  the  jawbone  of  the 
Java    Giant    Man,    also    called 
Meganthropus     Man,     and     the 
"huge  teeth"  of  Gigantopithecus, 
who  is  described  as  a  *'glgantic 
brute    who    roamed    prehistoric 
forests  about  400,000  years  ago", 
more  or  less,  but  mostly  less.  The 
"scientists"  are  sure  lie  roamed 
the  forests  and   did  not   sit   at 
home   in   a   rocking  chair.   The 
teeth  were  discovered  in  a  Chi- 
nese drugstore  some  years  ago. 
The  "scientists"  draw  marvelous 
conclusions  from  the  few  pieces 
of  bone  and  missing  teeth  which 
they  have  collected,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  now  until  they  tell 
'    us  about  the  even  more  "gigantic 
brute"  who  knocked  out  the  teeth 
of  Gigantopithecus.  For  most  of 
us,  modern  man  Is  a  sufficiently 
"gigantic  brute"  for  all  diabolical 
purposes.  The  "weight  of  scien- 
tific evidence"  is  that  they  are 
not  sure  whether  these  pieces  of 


bone  all  go  together,  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  different  men 
(and  animals),  so  that  they  can- 
not be  quite  sure  when  these 
"ancestors"  lived  or  what  they 
looked  like  It  is  all  very  un- 
scientific. 

Philippine  Earthquake 

^  Beginning  Sunday,  January  25, 
and  continuing  to  the  following 
Tuesday  evening,  the  Philippine 
Islands  experienced  an  earth- 
quake that  registered  53  tseparate 
shocks  over  a  300-mile  belt,  cov- 
ering five  of  the  larger  islands. 
The  city  of  Iloilo  (population 
125,000).  on  the  island  of  Panay, 
experienced  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion. The  earthquake  caused  fis- 
sures In  the  earth  up  to  300  feet 
in  width.  Loss^  of  life,  however, 
was  not  great* 

OrviUe  Wrigrht 

^  January  SO,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Orville  Wright,  76,  a  pioneer  in 
aviation,  died.  He  and  his  broth- 
er Wilbur  are  credited  with 
building  the  world's  first  motor- 
driven  aircraft.  Orville  rued  the 
destructive  use  made  of  the  air- 
plane, saying,  during  World 
War  II,  "No  one  could  deplore 
more  than  I  the  destruction  it 
has  caus^." 

Air  Tragedies 

^  A  series  of  airplane  disasters 
occurred  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  involving  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  A  transport  plane 
crash  75  miles  from  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia, resulted  In  the  death  of 
32  persons,  most  of  them  Mexi- 
can farm  laborers.  Twenty-one 
Americans  died  in  two  separate 
disasters  in  the  French  Alps. 
Nine  of  these  perished  when  a 
B-17  search  plane  crashed  shortly 
after  locating  the  wreckage  of  a 
C-47,  which  had  fallen  with  four 
crewmen,  three  women  and  five 
children  aboard.  A  British  air- 
liner, carrying  31  persons,  disap- 
peared somewhere  In  the  Atlantic, 
about  300  miles  northeast  of  Ber- 
muda.   Sir    Arthur    Coningham, 

General  Eisenhower's  tactical  air 
force  commander  during  World 
War  II,  was  among  those  who 
were  on  the  lost  plane. 
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THE  BIBLE . . . 

The  Most  Reliable  Source 
for  Answer  to  Lifers  Problems 

While  men  in  general  are  led  to  seek  information  from  a  great 
variety  of  conflicting  sources,  readers  of  The  Watchtower  are  consis- 
tently directed  to  tlie  Bible  for  guidance.  Said  a  recent  issue  of  this 
Christian  magazine : 
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FOLLOW  THE  BIBLE.  You  will  find  The  Watchtoiver  an  in- 
valuable aid  toward  this  end,  The  WatcMower  does  not  claim  to  be 
inspired,  Its  mission  is  to  lead  men  in  the  ^vay  of  life  by  pointing 
them  always  to  the  Bible,  which  is  the  inspired  Word  of  the  Life^ 
giver,  Jehovah, 

A  year's  subscription  of  24  issues  of  this  16'page 
magazine  is  only  $1,00-  Eight  helpful  booklets  will  be 
sent  free  if  your  subscription  is  sent  as  noted  below. 


WATCHTOWER  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N- Y, 
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HIGH  COURT  STOOPS  LOW 

Supreme  Court  found  guilty  of  discrimination 
as  it  sets  self  up  as  a  religious  hierarchy 


Amnesty  Gift  from  Santa  Claus  Truman 

A  stingy  Santa  to  draft-law  victims,  but  a  generous 
and  jovial  one  to  Nazis  and  crooked  politicians 


Music  and  the  Reformation 

The  birth  of  the  modern  glee  club 


Armed  Coup  Strikes  at  Midnight 

•^iam  gets  a  new  rule  overnight 


THE    MISSION    OP    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nc^vfl  sources  that  are  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  ihe  vital  issues 
of  Our  times  muflt  he  unfettered  hy  censotrehip  ajftd  eeJiish  iai^rests. 
"Awakel*^  lias  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  f^cis.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  oblidationaj  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trotHen  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  1^  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake  i"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  arc  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on*the'Scenca 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international,  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
kno-wledge  pass  In  revie"w — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake!"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  esiposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  Worlds  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  Worli 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake!"  .Keep  awoke  by  reading  ''Awake!" 
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HIGH  COURT  STOOPS  LOW 


Pontius  Pilate  stooped  low  when  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  marder  of  Jesus,  permitting  the  crime 
becaase  of  religions  pressure.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  stooped  low  when  it  recently  joined 
hands  with  religious  pressure  to  condemn  ministers  as  criminals.  It  posed  as  a  relieious  hierarchy  to 
dictate  ministerial  requirements-  Worse,  it  enforced  these  rigid  requirements  upon  only  one  unpopular 
minority  group,  excluding  favored  religions  from  having  to  meet  the  demands.  Guilty  of  discrimination! 
Guilty  of  lending  itself  as  a  tool  for  religions  orthodoxy!  Guilty  of  becoming  a  weapon  for  wielding 
against  the  unorthodox!  Free  of  prejudice,  read  this  account.  The  facts  will  force  honest  minds  to 
agree.  The  high  court  has  stooped  low. 


THE  Supreme  Court  has  made  its  low 
bow  of  obeisance  to  orthodox  religion- 
Its  bow  may  be  generally  popular,  be- 
cause made  at  the  expense  of  an  unpopu- 
lar religious  minority.  But  bowing  can 
become  a  habit.  It  can  become  expensive 
to  more  and  more  minorities.  It  may,  in 
time,  cost  your  minority  group  its^  civil 
liberties.  As  minority  after  minority  is 
hammered  into  the  popular  mold  civil 
liberties  become  ever  more  bruised  and 
battered,  turn  black-and-blue,  and  expire 
if  they  are  not  rescued.  The  earlier  the 
rescue,  the  easier  it  is.  Hence  liberty- 
lovers  will  not  view  with  indifference 
the  following  case  just  because  it  may 
concern  a  group  other  than  their  own. 
In  it  they  will  perceive  not  just  an  at- 
tack on  one  unpopular  minority,  but  an 
assault  on  civil  liberties. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  of  the  cases 
involved  are  that  three  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses claimed  exemption  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  as  ministers.  The 
files  in  the  local  boards  showed  that  two 
of  them,  Wesley  Cox  and  Wilbur  Roisum, 
devoted  more  than  150  hours  each  month 
to  preaching  the  gospel  from  door  to 
door,  in  private  homes,  on  the  streets  and 
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from  the  public  platform.  The  third  wit- 
ness involved,  Theodore  Thompson,  per- 
formed the  same  services  part-time,  put- 
ting in  on  an  average  more  than  43  hours 
monthly  preaching.  The  local  board  files 
contained  affidavits  from  others  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  declaring  they  recognized 
these  men  as  ministers,  and  statements 
and  ordination  certificates  from  the  offi- 
cial headquarters  of  their  religious  or- 
ganization (Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society)  showing  the  men  were  recog- 
nized by  the  organization  as  ministers 
and  were  ordained  to  represent  the  or- 
ganization as  such.  They  served  congre- 
gations of  Witnesses  in  special  capaci- 
ties, similar  to  the  service  of  the  ortho- 
dox clergy  within  their  congregations. 
Nevertheless,  the  local  boards  ignored 
the  evidence  they  did  not  deny  or  ques- 
tion and  capriciously  and  arbitrarily 
classified  the  three  men  as  conscientious 
objectors  and  ordered  them  to  drop  their 
ministerial  work  and  report  to  civilian 
public  service  camps.  The  men  reported, 
to  comply  with  the  administrative  order, 
then  left  the  camps  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  draft  board  orders  in 
court,  in  an  endeavor  to  gain  the  exemp- 
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tion  due  them  under  the  Act  as  minis- 
ters, In' the  trial  courts  they  were  denied 
a  fair  trial,  They,  were  not  permitted  to 
prove  their  claim  g-s  ministers  to  show 
the  invalidity  of  the  draft  board  orders, 

They  were  actually  convicted  with- 
out trial,  theirs  bein^  only  a  farce-  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  approved  the 
trial  court's  railroading-  action.  That 
court  examined  the  registrants'  files  and 
found  the  evidence  therein  ''substantially 
in  support'*  of  the  hoard  classifications. 
What  bold  prejudice,  wlien  there  was  not 
a  Bhred  of  evidence  in  the  file  disproving 
or  even  questioning  the  ministerial 
claims !  Thence  the  case  went  to  the  high 
court,  and  on  November  24,  1947,  came 
its  low  stoop  in  the  decision  written  by 
Justice  Reed^  in  which  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son and  Justices  Jackson  and  Burton 
joined,  with  Justice  Frankfurter  con- 
curring only  in  the  result.  Dissenting 
were  Justices  Murphy,  Douglas,  Black 
and  Rutledge- 

Injustice  in  the  Name  of  Emergency 

The  court  apparently  has  heen  influ- 
enced hy  the  government's  policy  argu- 
ment that  if  the  court  exempted  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  it  wouJd  sabotage  the  Act 
and  open  the  national  doors  to  military 
defeat  Government  conjured  up  an  ap- 
parition of  terror  and  a  phantasm  of 
catastrophe  that  would  follow  recogni- 
tion of  Jehovah's  witnesses  as  ministers. 
In  near  hysteria  they  emoted,  ''This  is 
an  emergency  1  Deny  their  claims  !'*  Im- 
pressed, the  conrt  killed'eivii  rights  in 
the  name  of  emergency-  If  the  court  is 
terrified  by  the  emergency  into  denying 
the  Act's  exemptions  to  some  ministers, 
they  should  undiscriniinatingjy  deny  ex- 
emptions to  all  ministers.  The  emergency 
cry  is  only  emotional  camouflage  of  prej- 
udice. 

The  court  emphasized  the  fact  that  the. 
names  of  the  three  Witnesses  were  not 
on  the  certiiied  ofticial  list  of  full-time 
ministers   of  Jehovah's  witnesses    that 
was  filed  with  National  Headquarters. 


Why  were  these  names  not  on  the  listf 
Because  the  work  of  keeping  this  list  up 
to  date  overtaxed  the  stenographic  foroe 
of  the  section  at  National  Headquarters 
having  to  do  with  this  duty  and  the  h^t 
was  therefore  discontinued,  and  Nation- 
al Headquarters  specificaDy  stated  that 
Jehovah's  witnesses  had  other  ministers 
not  on  the  list  and  that  classification 
should  be  determined  not  by  the  list  but 
by  the  facts  iii  each  registrants  file. 
Moreover^  local  boards  objected  to  the 
list  as  encroaching  on  their  duty  of 
classification.  Hence  the  list  was  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  no  longer  kept  up  to 
date  when  these  three  Witnesses  were 
finally  classified  and  it  was  impossible  to 
have  their  names  added.  It  is  backhand- 
ed and  unfair  for  the  court  to  quibble 
over  this  antiquated  list. 

Ministers  Ma^  Do  Secular  Work 

The  court  fretted  because  some  min- 
isters of  Jehovaji's  witnesses  do  secular 
work,  and  on  that  basis  disquahfy  them 
as  ministers.  Such  theory  is  contrary  to 
history,  custom,  practice,  necessity,  jus- 
tice and  reason.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Bi- 
ble- Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  Some  of  the 
apostles  -were  fishermen.  Paul  was  a 
tentniaker.  Other  early  Christian  minis- 
ters wer^e  doctors,  tax-collectors,  and  of 
other  professions.  The  court's  new  tenet 
contradicts  Selective  Service  Headquar- 
ters, which  held  that  secular  activity 
does  not  deprive  one  of  exemption  as  a 
minister,  saying:  "In  some  churches  both 
practice  and  necessity  require  the  min- 
ister to  support  himself,  either  partially 
or  wholly,  by  secular  work/'  Enforcing 
the  consequences  of  this  new  doctrine  of 
the  court  exposes  how  untenable  it  is. 
This  is  ably  done  in  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing filed  with  the  court  (but  reject- 
ed) by  the  attorney  for  the  defendants, 
H.  C.  Covington,  Therein  he  argues: 

The  fact  that  a  judge  of  a  court  may  re- 
side on  a  farm  or  ranch  and/or  operate  it 
during  his  term  of  office  in  noway  affects  the 
statutory   deferment  as  long  as  he  fills  the 
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office  of  a  judge.  The  fact  that  a  governor  of 
a  state  may  own  and  operate  some  eonimereial 
business  in  no  way  weakens  his  claim  for  de- 
ferment under  the  Act.  That  q  congressman 
may  maintain  a  law  office  and  carry  on  a 
lucrative  practice  while  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress in  no  way  estops  him  from  claiming  the 
deferment  granted  by  the  Ac^t^  That  a  wealthy 
clergyman  may  devote  all  of  his  spare  time 
to  the  earing  of  investments  in  bonds»  stocks, 
real  estate  and  other  enterprises  in  no  way  de- 
prives him  of  his  right  to  claim  exemption  un- 
der the  Act  -as  long  as  he  is  recognized  by 
his  organisation  as  a  minister  of  religion  and 
teaches  and  preaches  regularly  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  a  recognized  religious  or- 
ganization. ...  If  the  facts  established  that 
such  person  comes  within  the  citemption  or 
deferment  granted  under  the  Act,  incidental 
activities  not  entitling  him  to  exemption  ,  »  , 
are  wholly  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

It  is  out  into  this  sea  of  irrelevapcies 

that  the  court  has  swum  till  exhausted, 
and  into  these  murky  depths  it  sinks.  But 
in  its  desperatioii  to  stay  afloat  it  strikes  - 
out  injuriously,  like  a  dangerous  drown- 
ing- man.  The  court  vilely  intimates  that 
defendant  Cox  was  lying  when  he  suh- 
mitted  the  evidence  that  he  was  a  full- 
time  minister,  when  it  said :  '"No  evidence 
was  introduced  showing  the  total  amount 
of  time  Cos  had  spent  in  religious  activ- 
ities since  October  16,  1942,  Nor  was 
there  evidence  of  the  secular  activities 
of  Cox  nor  the  time  employed  in  them." 
Hovr  rotten  it  is  fo^  this  court  to  assume 
there  were  secular  activities,  when  the 
file  shows  he  engaged  in  none !  As  for 
time  spent  in  the  ministry,  the  file 
showed  he  averaged  150  hours  monthly 
in  that  wor^.  The  draft  hoard  did  not 
dispute  that.  Neither  did  the  trial  court, 
N.either  did  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Nei- 
ther did  the  government  attorneys.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  supposed  to  go  on  the 
records  that  come  to  them,  which  records 
never  hinted  at  impeachment  of  Cox's 
record  of  Jiours  in  the  ministry.  Yet  the 
court,  on  no  eviden-ce,  infers  he  does 
secular  work  and  that  he  has  lied  on  the 
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figure  of  hours!  It  is  inde/!oroiis,  grossly 
unfair  and  despicahle  for  the  court  to 

make  fantastic  inferences  that  fly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  record,  that  read  between  the 
lines,  that  presume  guilt  instead  of  inno- 
cence, that  smear  by  implication. 

Court  Becomes  a  Relipioua  Hierarchu 

The  eourf  5  basic  error  hinges  on  the 

restrictive,  orthodox  view  of  its  mem- 
bers aa  to  -what  eoris.titute?.  BJmmv&W  of 
religion.  Moreover^  it  is  wishy-washy, 
swayed  by  every  popular  whim,  turned 
like  a  weathercock  in  blustery  blasts, 
blown  into  line  with  every  hysterical  cry 
of  '':^mergency !"  Before  this  present 
'^emergency"  stirred  their  excitable  bos- 
oms the  court  had' expressly  held  that 
Jebovah^s  witnesses  were  missionary 
evangelists  doing  ministerial  work  hav- 
ing as  high  a  claim  to  protection  as  the 
orthodox  clergy  preaching  from  church 
pulpits.  Now  their  view  whips  into  re- 
verse, and  they  heap  rigid  requirements 
on  Jehovah's  witnesses,  requirements 
they  never  dream  of  forcing  upon  ortho- 
dox churches-  Since  Jehovah's  witnesses 
follow  in  their  preaching  the  methods 
established  by  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
it  is  clear  that '  those  trail-blazers  in 
Christianity  would  find  no  relief  by  this 
court  from  the  Sanhedrin  views  of  an 
arbitrary  draft  board,  Pilate  at  least  dis- 
cerned religious  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  Sanhedrin  tli^t  convicted  Jesus, 
fonnd  Jesus  innocent-^  and  sought  toto-- 
lease  Him.  Eeligious  pressure  put  a 
squeeze  on  Pilate  that  showed  his  cow- 
ardice, as  he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
affaii'  and  delivered  Christ  to  His  mur- 
derers* But  the  Supreme  Court  blindly 
joins  hands  with  the  Sanhedrin  draft 
board  and  gives  the  pressure  screws  a 
few  more  turns. 

Congress  in  the  Act  exempted  both 
regular  and  ordained  ministerSj  of  all 
religious  organizations-  The  Act  speci- 
fies no  arbitrary  standards  that  minis- 
ters must  meet  to  be  recognized.  National 
Headquarters  said:  '*The  historic  nature 


of  the  ministerial  function  of  a  regis- 
trant's own  religions  organization  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  each  in- 
dividual case."  If  the  organization  and 
its  members  recognized  certain  ones  as 
ministers,  according  to  that  organiza- 
tion's own  standards,  then  they  are  rec- 
ognized as  ministers  under  the  Act;  so 
reasoned  National  Headquarters.  Nei- 
ther Selective  Service  Headquarters  nor 
Congress  adopted  a  narrow,  orthodox, 
restricting  and  limiting  definition  of  the 
term  minister.  Congress  did  not  intend 
narrowness,  but  wide  latitude,  to  pro- 
tect the  unpopular  and  unorthodox 
groups.  So  why  should  draft  boards  and 
courts  fly  in  the  face  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  limit  and  discriminate?  They 
have  exempted  many  part-time  workers 
and  lay  brothers  of  other  religious  or- 
ganizations, when  those  do  not  even 
claim  ministerial  status  and  do  no  actual 
preaching  of  the  gospel  But  they  reject 
the  claims  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  that 
spend  150  hours  every  month  preaching 
publicly  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  That 
is  sheer  bigotry,  naked  intolerance,  dis- 
crimination in  the  raw !  On  this  point  the 
rejected  petition  for  rehearing  said: 

The  holding  of  the  court  whereby  the  cpurt 
implicitly  found  that  the  draft  boards  had  re- 
jected the  certificates  of  the  Watchtower  Bi- 
ble and  Tract  Society,  Inc.,  central  legal  gov- 
erning body  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  the 
United  States,  is  contrary  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  with  decisions  and 
rulings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  by  the  judiciary 
in  the  United  States.  In  1871,  this  court  recog- 
nized that  findings  and  decisions  of  governing 
bodies  of  reUgious  organizations  were  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  courts.  The  court  held 
that  such  findings  could  not  be  impeached. 
.  .  .  The  [present]  decision  of  the  conrt,  ar- 
rogating unto  itself  the  power  of  deciding  the 
orthodoxy  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  has  convert- 
ed the  court  into  a  religious  hierarchy,  with 
the  power  of  deciding  religious  questions  as 
well  as  judicial  questions. 

If  the  religious  organization  is  recog- 
nized as  such  (as  the  Watchtower  is), 
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and  if  it  is  the  one  to  make  the  require- 
ments for  its  ministers  (as  Selective 
Service  Headquarters  and  common  sense 
hold),  then  that  should  be  final.  The 
Watchtower  Society  does  recognize  these 
three  petitioners  in  this  case,  and  docu- 
ments in  their  files  proved  it.  But  the 
draft  boards  and  courts  have  meddled 
into  these  "decisions  and  rulings  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies"  that  are  supposed  to  be 
final  Now  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Watch- 
tower  one  would  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  draft  boards  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Eeligious  Hierarchy.  This 
opens  the  door  to  squeezing  out  minis- 
ters from  any  organization  that  tickles 
not  their  fancy. 

It  was  this  ignoring  of  evidence  and 
organization  backing  that  featured  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  dissent,  in  which  Justice 
Black  concurred.  He  sai(^ : 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  local  boards  had 
adequate  basis  to  deny  to  petitioners  the  clas- 
sification of  ministers.  My  disagreement  is  re- 
quired by  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  mandate 
of  Congress,  that  all  who  preach  and  teach 
their  faith  and  are  recognized  as  ministers 
within  their  religious  group  are  entitled  to  the 
statutory  exemption.  .  .  .  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice files  of  these  petitioners  establish,  I  think, 
their  status  as  ministers  of  that  sect.  Their 
claims  to  that  status  are  supported  by  affida- 
vits of  their  immediate  superiors  in  the  local 
group  and  by  their  national  headquarters. 

Court  Makes  Dictators  of  Draft  Boards 

The  real  issue  in  these  cases  is  wheth- 
er the  defendants  are  ministers.  In  the 
trial  courts  they  were  denied  opportu- 
nity to  have  this  matter  heard  and  the 
evidence  considered  by  the  jury.  Actual- 
ly, they  were  denied  trial  by  jury  on  the 
basic  point.  The  trial  courts  held  that 
the  draft  boards'  classifications  could 
not  be  questioned.  Not  so  long  ago  on 
this  point  the  Supreme  Court  held: 
"Since  petitioners  [Jehovah's  witnesses] 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
their  local  boards  exceeded  their  juris- 
diction, a  new  trial  must  be  had  in  each 
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case/'  {Estep  and  Smith  cases,  327  U.  S. 
114)  But  in  this  last  ease,  on  the  same 
issue,  the  court  has  flip-flopped  just  the 
opposite,  holding  that  the  draft  board 
classification  need  not  be  considered  in 
the  trial  to  determine  the  board's  right- 
ful jurisdiction  over  the  registrant.  If  he 
is  a  minister,  the  draft  board  may  not 
force  him  to  report  for  induction  or  to 
any  camp,  since  he  is  exempt  by  the  Act. 
But  he  can't  prove  the  board's  lack  of 
jurisdiction  in  court,  says  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  court  advocates  that  boards 
have  the  right  to  ignore  undisputed  evi- 
dence in  arriving  at  classifications.  Even 
judges  and  juries  have  not  this  right; 
but  draft  boards  do,  says  the  court. 

The  dissent  by  Justice  Murphy,  in 
which  Justice  Rutledge  concurred,  struck 
at  this  travesty  of  justice,  saying; 

Care  must  be  taken  to  preclude  the  review 
of  the  classification  by  standards  which  allow 
the  judge  to  do  little  more  than  give  automatic 
approval  to  the  draft  board's  action.  Other- 
wise the  right  to  prove  the  invaUdity  of  the 
classification  is  drained  of  much  of  its  sub- 
stance and  the  trial  becomes  a  mere  formal- 
ity. ...  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  f  rojn  my . 
point  of  view,  the  proof  in  these  cases  falls  far 
short  of  justifying  the  conviction  of  the  peti- 
tioners. There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  record 
that  they  were  other  than  bona  fide  ministers. 

Let  us  reduce  this  doctrine  of  draft- 
board  dictatorship  to  the  absurdity  that 
it  is.  If  draft  board  classifications  can  go 
uncontested,  no  person  could  establish 
a  claim  not  pleasing  to  the  local  board. 
The  whims  and  caprices  of  the  board 
would  rule  supreme,  uncontestable.  A 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  claim 
exemption- under  the  Act,  but  the  board 
could  ignore  the  undisputed  evidence  and 
slap  him  in  I-A.  And  if  he  did  not  report 
for  induction  he  would  be  tried  in  court, 
not  on  the  issue  of  whether  he  is  a  court 
justice  or  not,  but  on  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er he  reported  for  induction  in  the  army 
and  remained  there-  So  they  could  arbi- 
trarily do  to  any  exempt  person  they 
might  dislike.  They  have  the  power  to 
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repeal  the  deferment  the  Act  gives  to 
members  of  Congress,  members  of  state 
legislatures  and  governors  of  the  states, 
according  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  courts.  "Why, 
if  they  wanted  to  they  could  even  exempt 
all  registrants  and  leave  the  nation 
armyless;  yet  none  could  question  the 
classifications  of  the  local  board. 

What  folly  to  contend  Congress  in- 
vested such  power  in  the  boards!  Con- 
gress did  not  commission  draft  boards  as 
dictators.  But  the  amazing,  staggering, 
alarming  reasoning  of  the  courts  is  that 
they  are  just  that.  Every  other  agency 
is  only  a  rubber-stamp  for  draft  board 
oracles.  Rationalization  does  not  white- 
wash thes^e  things  implicit  in  the  myopic, 
controlling  opinion  of  the  orthodox  reli- 
gionists that  wrote  it.  By  sophistry  and 
logistical  legerdemain  the  court  has  fu- 
tilely  sought  to  rationalize  its  abdication 
of  the  judicial  function  and  has  empow- 
ered the  draft  boards  to  call  white  black. 

Bible  Requirements  for  Ministers 

Are  Jehovah's  witnesses  ministers? 
That  is  the  blunt  question  at  issue  here. 
They  are  not  and  do  not  claim  to  be  Bap- 
tist ministers,  Methodist  ministers,  Lu- 
theran ministers,  Presbyterian  ministers, 
Pentecostal  ministers,  Mormon  minis- 
ters, or  priests  of  Judaism  or  Catholi- 
cism. If  they  were  such  they  would  be 
bound  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
groups  for  ministers,  and  would  be  treat- 
ed with  deference  by  draft  boards  and 
the  ministerial  classification  quickly 
granted.  But  since  they  are  not  ministers 
of  those  sects  they  should  not  have  to 
meet  their  various  requirements.  They 
are  ministers  of  God.  Hence  they  try  to 
meet  God's  requirements.  Those  require- 
ments are  not  graduation  from  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  peculiar  garments,  ritu- 
al and  ceremony  and  formalism,  and  to 
be  in  the  high  esteem  of  the  community. 
Christ  Jesus  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house,    in    homes    and    on    the    public 
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streets ;  then  He  tang-ht  and  ordained  His 
apostles  and  followers  to  walk  in  His 
footsteps.  Prove  this  for  yourself  by 
reading  the  Bible  passages  found  at 
Isaiah  61:1,2;  Mark  1:38;  Luke  8:1; 
13 :  26 ;  Matthew  10 : 1, 11-14;  Acts  5 :  42 ; 
20:20;  17:17,  and  Proverbs  1:20,2L 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  agrees 
with  these  requirements  and  does  not 
seek  to  pouad  and  shape  ministers  of  all 
religions  into  a  narrow  mold  of  ortho- 
doxy. Selective  Service  Director  ruled: 

One  may  preach  or  teach  from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  curbstone,  in  the  fields,  or  at  the 
residential  fronts.  He  may  shout  his  message 
"from  housetops"  or  write  it  ''upon  tablets  of 
stone".  He  may  give  his  '^'sermon  on  the 
mount",  heal  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  write  upon 
the  sands  while  a  Magdalene  kneels,  wash  dis- 
ciples' feet  or  die  upon  the  cross.  ...  He 
may  walk  the  streets  in  daily  converse  with 
those  about  him  telling  them  of  those  ideals 
that  are  the.  foundation  of  his  religious  con- 
viction, or  he^may  transmit  his  message  on 
the  written  or  printed  page,  but  he  is  none  the 
less  the  minister  of  reSigion  if  sueh  method 
has  been  adopted  by  him  as  the  effective  means 
of  inculcating  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
tJie  principles  of  reijgian. 

Because  of  His  testimony  to  Kingdom 
truth  Christ  Jesus  was  persecuted  and 
finally  killed.  In  those  early  Christian 
times  His  followers  were  similarly  treat- 
ed,  and  ahvays  it  was  the  religious  cler- 
gy, the  esteemed  orthodox  clergy,  that 
roused  the  rabble- mobs  and  that  goaded 
the  political  state  to  help  do  the  dirty 
work  of  persecution  and  violence,  Christ 
Jesus  and  His  early  followers  wore  not 
recognized  as  ministers  of  God  then,  and 
neither  would  they  be  recognized  by 
Christendom  today.  Thej^  were  too  un- 
orthodox, too  unpopular,  too  small  a 
handful,  too  uncompromising  with  the 
existing,  world  order  of  things.  Hence 
Jehovah's  witnesses  have  difficulty  gain- 
ing recognition  today.  They  are  too  much 
like  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  their 
preaching  message  and  methods,  and  too 
far  different  from  the  pious  ''reverends^' 
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of  Christendom.  In  a  penetrating  edito- 
rial commenting  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  of 
November  26,  1947,  dryly  observes:  "It 
is  not  too  loose  a  comparison  to  say  that, 
under  the  ruling  upheld  by  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  been  held  liable  to  military 
service,  while  the  ptiests  of  the  temples 
would  have  been  exempted." 

A  few  concluding  questions  ;"W^ill  the 
court  regain  its  equilibrium  and  not  be 
swayed  by  the  hysterical  cries  of  propa- 
gandists? Will  it  rest  judgment  Ofl  nnim- 
peached  evidence?  Will  it  continue  to  let 
others  ignore  such  evidence?  Will  it  es- 
cape the  narrow  confines  of  its  stingy 
construction  of  th^  term  minister?  AVill 
it  forsake  its  career  as  a  religious  hier- 
archy setting  up  ministerial  ret^uire- 
jnents?  Will  it  rease  being  a  tool  for  or- 
thodoxy? Will  it  cease  discrimination 
against  unpopular  religious  groups? 
Will  it  restore  to  religious  organizations 
the  right  to  set  up  the  requirements  for 
ministers  fhat  represent  them?  Will  it 
awake  to  discern  that  draft  boards  were 
not  authorized  as  dictatorships,  that 
their  pronouncements  are  not  infallible 
oracfes  that  may  not  be  questioned?  Or 
will  the  court  sleep  and  contimie  to  stoop 
low,  or  will  it  straighten  up  and  go  right? 
If  it  becomes  erect  and  makes  the  opin- 
ion in  the  dissents  the  nrnjority  opimott^ 
all  persons  cherishing  civil  liberties  will 
breathe  easier. 

The  above  questions  the  court  can  an- 
swer if  it  ever  reconsiders  thi^  issue. 
But  here  is  one  thing  about  which  there 
is  no  question:  Jehovah's  witnesses  will 
fight  to  the  final  end  of  this  world  for 
their  ministeriaf  rig-hfa  and  pTJviJeges. 
They  will  fight  with  staunch  endurance, 
and  will  endure  till  the  end,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  win,  "No  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  thee  shall  prosper;  and 
every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee 
in  judgment  thou  shall  condemn.  This  is 
the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah/' 
— Isaiah  54:17,  Am..  Stan.  Ver. 
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A  STiyOY  Santa  Clans  with  a  baft  Ml 
J\_  iii  omptinoss.  A  sattirnine  t^ftrtJi, 
dol(^ful  and  dcwr.  Xo  t^vinkling  {)yv^,  no 
flo^^'irjr  white  b€'ar(3,  no  boojnins?  JoHi- 
ne.ss,  noj^HTK^rous  fatnesr^,  iiofculKinR  bag 
of  gifts.  Why,  that's  no  Santa  01aiis"f  It's 
a  rrias(iuoradinir  iinpoator!  Kake  beard, 
;ak*?  p«.(lding  for  fat,  jneri*  token  gifts 
lhal  an}  andordzod  and  overdno.  And  a 
hag  Giriply  not  only  of  g&nerasity  but  oi 
nierey.  and  not  only  of  inerey  but  of  jus- 
tieo,  Now  who  on  t^arth  would  play  Santa 
with  an  empty  saekT  T^msidpnt  Tr-jman 
did.  Why?  ^V^khiiii.  Ttdoos  not  look  good 
to  the  ^rnndstand.  I:  does  not  even  ^o 
over  Willi  vott^rs  notoriously  gullible.  Yet 
politicians  will  pose,  liut  you'll  iiavo  to 
tiHk  hiin  why.  The  facts  only  sax  he  did. 

By  his  own  actions  f*rosident  Trjnian 
painted  himself  as  a  sad  sack  Santa.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  many  organizations 
petitioned  Truman  to  grant  amnesty  to 
mnscfentioTis  objectors  and  to  :ninis'lers 
wrongfully  convicted  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  ()ti  December  2;3,  194(;,  he 
rejected  blanket  amnesty  for  the^>e  Amer- 
icans (though  ei^^intirg  en  tliat  same  day 
blanket  amnesty  to  one  million  Xazis  in 


the  American  Kone,  to 
bring  the  total  Nasia 

getting  amnesty  to 
t^io  million).  Instead, 
fie  sot  up  an  amnesty 

board  to  review  eaeh 
case  individually.  So 
at  a  snail's  pace  the 
three  iremhers  of  the 
board  set  out  npa-n  this  time-eonsu ruing 
policy.  The  niernber^  f-hosen  were  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  fomior  Supreme  Court  ju&- 
tic^e,  James  F.  O^Xeii,  national  command- 
er of  the  American  J^egion,  and  Willis 
Smith-  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association-  Kol>erls  and  0'X*>il 
are  rabid  s;up])Grters  of  univer^^al  mili- 
tary training,  which  is  considered  as  dis- 
qualifying them  as  impartial  judges. 

During  February,  1J)47,  this  arnnetity 
board  hL^d  hearintrs  anct  the  majority  of 
the  witnesseri  and  organizntiors  testify- 
ing favored  a  prompt  and  genera!  ain- 
reaty-  But  when  ^'amnesty"  came  it  was 
neither  prompt  nor  generaf.  Exactly  one 
year  after  foriiiaLion  of  the  board  it  had 
completed  its  work  and  bobbed  up  with 
tho  result — an  empty  bag.  Santa's  little 
helpers  handed  Ihe  bag  to  their  chief,  he 
took  it,  and  now  he  holds  it.  From  its 
folds  he  searched  and  iinally  found  the 
pro"dr.ct  of  a  years  work  by  The  amnesty 
board,  ncmely,  a  token  amnesty  in  the 
form  of  a  handfui  of  pardons*  Tiiese 
Truman  eked  out  to 
the  mysteriously  se- 
lected men  at  Chrittt- 


WHY  NOT  PlLl  YOUR  BAG,  SANTA? 
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mastime,  on  December  23,  1947.  The 
newspapers  spoke  of  the  miserly  dole  of 
pardons  as  Christmas  gifts.  But  what 
are  the  facts  that  proclaim  Truman  a 
stingy  Santa  with  an  empty  sack?  For 
them  go  to  the 

^'Report  of  the  President's 

Amnesty  Board" 

First  to  mention,  the  board  granted  no 
pardon  for  a  few  American  Indians  on 
reservations  who  refused  service  on  the 
ground  of  either  tribal  religions  or  trea- 
ties with  the  United  States  that  exempted 
them.  Has  not  the  white  man  scalped  the 
Indians  enough,  without  Santa  Clans 
taking  another  whack  at  them?  Then 
there  were  a  few  Negroes  that  so  re- 
sented service  in  a  Jim  Crow  army  that 
they  preferred  prison  to.  it.  They  were 
only  holding  fast  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  where  it  avows  "all  men 
are  created  equal",  to  a  concept  of  de- 
mocracy, of  which  the  army  and  govern- 
ment often  loses  sight.  But  for  rank  in- 
justice  and  for  babyish  smallness,  so 
little  that  normal  persons  cannot  see^it 
at  all,  note  this  finding  of  the  board: 
''Among  the  violators,  quite  a  number 
are  now  mental  cases.  We  have  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  them,  since  most  of 
them  remain  in  mental  institutions  with 
little  or  no  chance  of  recovery."  After 
the  federal  institutions  have  driven  them 
insane  surely  it  would  not  have  strained 
the  government  to  pardon  them. 

Also  rank  and  small  was  the  amnesty 
board's  recommendations  and  Truman's 
action  regarding  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
These  ministers  were  denied  their  right- 
ful exemption  as  ministers  by  prejudiced 
local  draft  boards.  In  the  courts  they 
were  consistently  denied  a  trial  wherein 
they  could  prove  their  ministerial  status 
and  thereby  show  their  exemption  by  the 
Act.  They  were  innocent  of  crime.  Jus- 
tice would  require  their  pardon,  even 
without  any  exercise  of  mercy-  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  flopped  from  one  side 
to  the  other  on  this  issue,  and  noW  strad- 
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dies  the  fence  as  far  as  an  opinion  for 
precedent  is  concerned.  This  indecision 
is  in  itself  grounds  for  pardon.  The  board 
does  not  consider  Jehovah's  witnesses 
willful  violators,  saying:  "There  were 
15,805  Selective  Service  violation  cases 
considered.  In  this  total  there  were  ap- 
proximately 10,000  willful  violators, 
4,300  Jehovah's  witnesses,  1,000  reli- 
gious conscientious  objectors  and  500 
other  types." 

The  report  is  lengthy  on  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  It  admitted  great  difficulty  in 
coping  with  them.  It  slyly  observed  as  in- 
teresting the  fact  that  no  representa- 
tions were  made  to  Congress  as  to  the 
ministerial  status  of  the  Witnesses  when 
Congress  was  considering  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Did  the  Catholic  cult  or  the 
Protestant  sects  make  any  representa- 
tions? Did  the  board  find  their  failure 
to  do  so  "interesting"?  Then  the  report 
spins  a  yarn.  It  claims  that  after  the  Act 
became  law,  then  "leaders  of  the  sect 
asserted  that  all  of  its  members  were 
ministers".  Certainly  ex-Justice  Roberts, 
for  one,  knows  that  is  a  false  statement. 
He  heard  cases  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  often  enough  to  know  that 
the  Watchtower  Society  has  always  rec- 
ognized its  field  workers  as  ministers, 
and  this  long  before  the  government's 
draft  act  and  before  Roberts  made  pub- 
lic his  yen  for  universal  military  train- 
ing. Why  smear  now? 

Owen  Roberts,  incidentally,  insinuated 
to  men  not  Jehovah's  witnesses,  but  in- 
terested in  amnesty,  that  the  Watch- 
tower  Society  encouraged  young  men  to 
become  Witnesses  to  evade  the  draft.  He 
said  he  heard  this.  A  jurist  of  rectitude 
does  not  go  on  hearsay  evidence.  Roberts 
should  not  glean  his  "evidence"  from  the 
gos&ip  of  Washington's  political  sewing 
circles.  He  should  be  able  to  see  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  rumor  without  having  a  dia- 
gram drawn  for  him.  Did  anyone  escape 
the  draft  by  becoming  one  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses?  Did  they  not  land  in  federal 
penitentiary  instead,.  Mr.  Roberts?  and 
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subsequently  fall  into  the  merciless 
hands  of  the  Amnesty  Board  for  clejn- 
eticy  reeommendations?  Criminal  dtaft 
dodgers  would  certainly  se&k  an  organi- 
zation more  tiueeessful  in  delivering  its 
adherents  from  the  army. 

Next  the  hard,  stiff  board  in  its  report 
ackno-wledges  that  '  Selective  Service 
Headquarters  "rnled  that  those  who  de- 
voted practically  their  entire  time  to  wit- 
nessing should  be  classified  as  minis- 
ters". Of  the  4,300  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
whose  eases  the  board  was  rev^^wing, 
958  were  full-time  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, and,  according  to  Selective  Service, 
were  ministers.  Flquting  justice  and  Se- 
lective Service  as  well  as  mercy,  only 
129  of  these  full-tin:ie  ministers  were  par- 
doned. An  additional  905  who  were  not 
full-time  workers  held  positions  as  pre- 
siding servants  over  organized  compa- 
nies of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Selective 
Service  said  justice  required  that  these 
men  be  classified  as  ministers.  But  the 
narrow,  inflexible  board  said  not  even 
mercy  merited  them  that  classification. 
Selective  Service  said  secular  work  did 
not  preclude  a  man  from  being  a  minis- 
ter. But  the  local  draft  boards  and  the 
amnesty  board  said  it  did;  hence  they 
would  not  have  recognized  the  apoatles 
and  early  Christians  as  ministers,  any 
more  than  they  do  Jehovah's  witnesses 
today-  In  all,  136  of  the  4,300  of  Jehovah^s 
witnesses  were  pardoned,  or  3  percent 
(See  page  28  foi:  the  list  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  pardoned.)  Why  this  handful, 
and  the  others  not?  Who  knows!  Cer- 
tainly not  the  amnesty  board.  Apparent- 
ly they  got  the  names  by  frittering  away 
a  year's  time  casting  lots,  or  drawing 
straws,  or  flipping  coins,  or  picking 
names  out  of  a  hat.  Of  the  15,805  cases 
of  all  types  of  violators,  only  1,523  were 
pardoned,  or  nearly  10  pGfeent. 

Public  Indignution 

Instead  of  playing  Santa  Claus  the 
president  has  more  nearly  played  the 
role  of  Shylock  insisting  upon  his  pound 
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of  flesh,  even  when  it  is  not  due  him,  Ho 
inferred  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  went  on  to 
*ay:  **President  Truman  found  it  easy 
to  pardon  memhers  of  the  Pendergast 
gang  who  had  been  convicted  of  vote 
frauds  in  a  Missouri  election.  And,  after 
all,  the  theft  of  votes  is  a  deadlier  as- 
sault upon  American  institutions  than 
tn  aversion  to  war,"  Then,  there  was 
Mayor  Curley  of  Poston,  a  product  of 
machine-politics  the  same  as  the  Pender- 
gast machine  that  produced  Truman. 
Curley  was  convicted  of  mail  fraud  rela- 
tive to  war  contracts  while  he  was  a 
congressman,  But  this  one  who  prosti- 
tutes his  patriotism  to  capitalize  on  war 
is  pardoned  by  Truman  after  he  serves 
only  five  months  of  a  sentence  of  six  to 
eighteen  monthst  If  you  want  Truman  to 
be  a  nice,  fat,  jovial,  generous  Santa 
Claus  to  you  and  pardon  you  for  any 
crime  on  the  calendar,  join  the  Pender- 
gast henchmen.  Or  else  the  Nazis,  But 
don't'  expect  him  to  be  one  to  conscien- 
tious Americans,  Amnesties  have  been 
proclaimed  by  United  States  military 
governments  in  Germany  and  Japan- 
Other  governments,  including  those  of 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada^  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor, Greece,  India,  Italy,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Poland,  U-S.S.It.,  Union  or 
South  Africa,  and  Yugoslavia,  have  de- 
clared amnesties*  But  none  of  this  mercy 
for  democratic  United  States! 

The  error  of  t^e  board  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  retried  the  cases  as  previously 
done  in  the  courts,  instead  of  viewing  the 
matter  With  mercy,  as  it  should  be  in  the 
ease  of  pardons.  The  Washington  Post 
(December  25, 1947)  struck  at  this  error, 
saying  that  there  was  zealous  regard  for 
Justice  *Tjut  there  was  not  much  mercy. 
Indeed,  the  Roberts  board  appears  to 
have  thought  of  itself  in  large  measure 
as  a  review  agency  with  the  function  of 
correcting  inequities  and  extreme  strin- 
gencies in  the  application  of  the  draft 
law,  rather  than  as  a  dispenser  of  the  for- 
giveness implicit  in  its  name". 

The  Pacifist  Fellowship  group  de- 
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scribed  the  pardons  as  "a  sbrry  substi- 
tute for  the  real  act  of  justice  he  might 
have  performed"  The  Society  of  Friends, 
through  their  leaders  Clarence  Pickett 
and  Harold  Evans,  regretted  the  omis- 
sion of  Jehovah's  -witnesses  from  those 
pardoned,  saying:  "These  men  take  their 
religion  and  dictates  of  their  conscience 
with  deep^  seriousness.  "We  feel  they 
should  have  been  restored  to  full  eitizen- 
ahip/'  Norman  Thomas  attaeked  the 
board's  following  a  "rigorously  narrQw 
definition  of  religion"  and,  afteT  noting 
Roberts'  link  witti  universal  military 
training,  observed  that  if  that  bill  went 
through  it  would  exempt  from  peace- 
time conscription  "only  along  the  narrow 
lines  on  which  pardons  have  been  grant- 
ed". Certainly  these  politicians  and 
judges  who  constitute  themselves  reli- 
gious hierarchies  will  forqe  everyone  to 
walk  the  tightrope  of  orthodoxy  or  let 
them  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law! 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard  of  the  Workers 
Defense  League  termed  the  action  *'a 
cruel  and  vindictive  policy".  Dr.  Evan 
W.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  War  Be- 
sisters  League,  said  that  "freedom  of 
conscience  in  America  has  suffered  a 
severe  setback". 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
joined  the  sweUing  ranks  of  protesters, 
scoring  the  refusal  of  the  amnesty  board 
to  recommend  pardons  for  "the  most 
numerous  single  group  of  men  of  reli- 
gious conscience,  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
More  than  any  others  they  suffered  long. 
imprisonment  for  that  faith".  The'Chns- 
tian  Century,  January  7,  1948,  queried 
bluntly:  ''Why  did  the  board  find  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  stupid  policy 
of  Selective  Service  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine for  Jehovah's  witnesses  who  are 
ministers  and  who  are  notr  Finishing 
off  this  hasty  feeling  of  the  public  pulse 
on  this  issue,  A.  J.  Muste,  chairman  of 
the  Commfttee  for  Amnesty^  lashed  at 
the  action  of  the  board  and  the  president 
as  ''devoid  of  statesmanship,  justice,  con- 
sistency and  vision"  and  as  according 
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less  generous  treatment  to  conscientious 
persons  in  this  lahd  than  to  "former 
enemies  of  the  nation,  members  of  cor- 
rupt political  gangs,  and  mayors  of  cities 
who  are  convicted  of  violations  of  fed- 
eral laws"  He  declared  that  ''it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  feeling  that  vindietiveness 
on  the  part  of  some  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  project  has  played  a  part  in 
the  result",  and,  after  scoring  the  board 
for  invading  the  religious  domain  and 
trying  to  tell  Jehovah's  witnesses  which 
of  its  ^members  are  ministers  and  which 
ones  are  not,  he  winds  up  feelingly :  "It 
is  a  damnable  discrimination  against  one 
religious  sect  to  continue  to  deprive  all 
but  a  handful  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  of 
their  civil  rights,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  criminals,  in  many 
instances  suifered  unusually  long  prison 
terms."  "It  is  a  cause  of  shame/'  he  ob- 
serves, "that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  grant  such  a  picayune 
clemency." 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  Jehovah's 
witnesses  that  Santa  Glaus  Truman 
came  with  an^  empty  bag,  A  committee  of 
three  interviewed  him  September  6, 1946, 
regarding  amnesty  for  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. On  that  occasion  his  language 
relative  to  the  Witnesses'  war  stand 
would  have  made  a  pirate's  parrot  blush. 
In  his  public  speeches  Truman  uses 
God's  name  in  pious  hypocrisy;  on  this 
occasion  he  used  it  in  a  different  way. 
Instead  of  quoting  scripture  so  piously 
for  others,  he  should  read  a  few  for  him- 
self, which  forbid  taking  God's  name  in 
vain  and  the  use  of  filthy  speech.  (Exo- 
dus 20:  7;  Colossians  3:  S;  ^  Ephesians 
4:  29)  No  truer  description  of  the  presi- 
dent has  ever  been  given  than  that  of 
the  nationally  prominent  attorney,  Hay- 
den  C.  Covington,  when  he  told  an  as- 
sembly of  20,000  that  Mr,  Truman  was 
nothing  more'  than  "a  political  accident 
that  fell  into  the  White  House".  And  now 
this  ^*political  accident"  poses  as  Santa. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  world  no  longer  be- 
lieves in  Santa  Claus? 
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MUSIC    and    entertaininent    are    so 
closely  associated  in  the  minds  of 

most  people  that  the  suggestion  that 
music  is  a  medium  of  expression,  and  not 
only  of  poetic  sentiments  but  also  of  na- 
tions and  great  revolutionary  move- 
ments, political  and  religious,  will  strike 
them  as  both  novel  and  strange.  To  go 
further,  not  only  is  music  a  medium  of 
expression,  but  as  such  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  spoken  ^nd  written 
word  in  that  it  is  a  universal  language, 
one  requiring  .no  translator  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  other  nations. 

Music  has  its  rules  of  grammar  and 
composition  even  as  does  the  language  of 
a  nation,  and  which  must  be  adhered  to 
if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  coherent  medium  of 
expression.  In  general,  music  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  categories.  In  absolute 
music  the  composer  expresses  his  love 
for  sheer  beauty  of  sound;  in  poetic  mu- 
sic he  expresses  the  feelings  of  his  heart ; 
in  descriptive  music  he  paints  a  picture 
or  tells  a  story;  and  in  folk  music  a  peo- 
ple reflects  its  characteristics  more  than 
in  any  other  medium  of  expression,-  The 
Negro  spiritual  speaks  more  eloquently 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro  than  does 
even  Vncle  Toms  Cabin;^  the  music  of 
the  Latin  peoples,  of  Spain,  France  and 
Italy,  reflects  their  temperament,  light- 
hearted,  gay  and  passionate;  Russian 
music,  with  its  minor  strains  and  heavy 
themes,  reflected  their  hard  life  and  op- 
pression; and  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
Orient  was  reflected  in  the  melody  and 
rhythm  of  their  music. 

As  to  music's  serving  also  as  the  voice 
of  revolutionary ,  movements  we  need 
only  to  point  to  Beethoven,  who  was  a 
revolutionary  at  heart,  and  who  hailed 
Napoleon  as  a  deliverer  of  the  people, 
only  to  be  so  sorely  disappointed  in  him 
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that  he  composed  the  funeral  maret 
"The  Death  of  a  Hero''.  Wagner  was  an- 
other outstanding  revolutionary  who 
was  obliged  to  flee  Germany  because  of 
his  radical  ideas  politically,  and  which 
he  incorporated  in  his  music  dramas.  Re- 
turning to  Beethoven,  it  is  said  that  the 
chorus  in  his  ninth  symphony  was  first 
an  ode  to  freedom,  but  was  changed  to 
an  ode  to  joy  because  of  the  objections  of 
his  patron  (who  paid  his  bills),  Berlioz 
was  another. 

Birth  of  the  Choral 

However,  4he  most  striking  instance 
of  music  as  a  medium  of  expression  for 
both  a  people  and  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  the  music  of  Germany  associ- 
ated with  the  Reformation,  German  folk 
music   reflects   the    massive   and    stolid 
make-up  of  that  people.  It  is  slower  in 
tempo,  often  heavier  and  generally  deep- 
er in  expression,  than  that  of  the  Latin 
peoples.  It  is  rich  in  harmony,  as  is  all 
the  folk  music  of  the  northern  and  Prot- 
estant countries.  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
which  gave  birth  to  the  style  of  the  rich, 
harmonious  choral  In  fact,  the  Reforma- 
tion not  only  was  the  great  turning  point 
of  German  history  in  musical  culture  and 
national  progress,  but  in  time  influenced 
the  whole  world.  This  new^choral  and  its 
influence  on  music  afforded  the  first  ade- 
quate outlet  for  the  poetic  and  musical 
genius  of  the  German  people,  and  such 
established  the  "traditional  German  art" 
as  against  the  "artistic  traditions"  of  the 
Latin  countries  under  the  influence  and 
monopoly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church- 
The  intellectual  force  which  entered 
the  European  arena  through  the  Refor- 
mation  cannot  be   overestimated.   This 
new  Protestant  choral  style  not  only  be- 
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came  the  fonndatiaii  of  a  new  muskal 
style,  but  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
of  historieftl  importance,  WhyT  Beoause 
the  miiajfal  systeiu  oC  tlia  Catholic 
church  which  preceded  it  wru  etcictly 
conlined  to  Xhut  priestly  office,  while  the 
Lutheran  ehoraJs  were  primarily  based 
&n  Uie  eongrcgatifnral  hymn.  The  one 
was  deric^,  tJjt?  other  of  the  laity;  the 
one  was  officialj  pr^sctiliedT  nnalterable ; 
the  other,  free  and  Kpontaneous.  Therein 
lay  tlie  seoret  of  1h«  force  and  spiritiaal 
power  of  tlie  Protestant  choral. 

A  big  feature  in  making  the  reforma- 
tion auecefcsf ul  waa  Luther's  revolution- 
ary ose  of  the  hymn.  The  individual,  per* 
sonftl  nature  of  the  new  doctrine  not  only 
permitted,  bot  required  the  employment 
of  the  vernaeulftr  and  the  participation 
of  the  congregation  in  church  aerviees. 
To  eiiconrage  this,  Luther  vecy  wisely 
advocated  the  retention  of  tJie  moat  pop- 
ijlar  hymna  of  ^the  Latin  church,  wnich 
he  translated  into  German.  Still  more, 
he  introduc'cd  popular  folk  aon^s  and 
apirii.nftl  ^onga,  the  text  of  which  he  and 
his  collaborators  changed  according  to 
and  in  harmony  with  the  new  doctrine. 

Thia  was  tfis  origin  of  the  Protestant 
choral,  which  hecajoe  the  nucleus  of  the 
Protestant  church  music  as  well  as  the 
Whole  world's.  (Choral  music  was  a  po- 
tent factor  in  shaping  !he  i^urse  of  musi- 
oaf  progress.)  Aa  time  weitE  on,  new  tunes 
were  added  and  Luther  himself  was  a 
eontrihutorJ  '^A  Mighty  Fortress/'  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  him,  was  composed  by 
Ms  friend  Waiter,  These  choral  tunes 
8nn£  by  the  eongr^gation  were,  at  first, 
notliarraoniaed.  The  congregation  san^ 
the  melody  only  while  a  trained  choir 
isang  other  parts-  Martin  Luther,  who 
loved  mneie  and  studied  at  Mansfeld, 
Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  insisted  that 
these  melodies  (chorals}  should  be  har- 
jmnnirtfd  for  the  participation  of  the  con- 
grtgation. 

Eupf,  a  "kapel-meister"  (conductor) 
and  Walter,  Luther's  mnaieal  advif^er, 
accitmplished  this  task-  The  first  eoifcc- 
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tion  of  choraia  compiled  and  edited  ^7 
Johann  Walter  waa  publiahed  in  1624, 
at  Wittenberg,  in,  five  books,  which  con- 
tained songs  by  Luther,  Walter,  and 
others.  Note:  Id  this  c<*iJection,  tJie 
melody  as  costomarilj;  witii  few  eieep- 
tions  was  given  to  the  tenor,  according 
to  the  style  present  at  that  time.  But,  as 
composers  fpand  that  they  mast  consjd&r 
the  vocal  lunilations  of  the  congrega- 
tional singer,  a  more  simple  form  of 
harmony  was  introduced  and  the  ^uiatom 
arose  or  putting'  the  melody  in  tbc'  uppej^ 
voice  and  the  harmony  below,  $hat 
proved  so  suceeseful  that  it  became  at 
once  universally  adopted,  lliis  waa  the 
origin  of  monophonic  music  which 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  his- 
tory of  music:  that  is,  fVom  the  poly- 
phonic to  the  monojjhonic  style.  One  of 
the  most  eharactenstic  features  of  the 
chorals,  especially  those  resting  on  folk 
melodies,  was  the  irregularity  of  their 
metrical  construction,  the  combination 
of  double  and  triple  meter  or  measure. 
Tliig  peculiarity  was,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unfortunately  sacrificed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  organists  to  extemporize 
elaborate  polyphonic  accompanmient. 
The  German  choraf  aa  now  snng  fs  onfy 
a  "shadow"  of  its  original  form. 

The  ChoraTB  Power 

Th^  choral  played  a  great  part  in  the 
Reformation.  In  fact,  some  authorities 
doubt  if  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  so  successful  without  thia  musical 
medium  of  expressjort.  It  was  indeed  a 
people's  song  with  a  militant  ring,  a 
mighty  "declaration  of  independence". 
The  greatest  of  all  chorals  and  univer- 
aaliy  known  is  "A  Mighty  Fortress'^ 
which  Heine  (a  well-known  German 
poet)  called  ''The  Maraejllaise"  of  the 
Protestant   Reformation.    Some   of   the 

freaiest  composers,  as  Mendelssohn, 
Teyerbeer,  Wagner,  used  it  as  a  ''theme" 
of  their  greatest  works.  "A  Mighty  For- 
tress" was  the  inspired  battle  hymn  of 
the  victoriooB  Swedish  armj  doring"  the 
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Thirty  Years'  War.  This  arrny  stayed 
eighteen  years  (I&30-I648)  in  Germany, 
at  whieh  time  the  soldiers  learned  many 
beaufifuT  German  folk  sonj^s  which  they 
brought  into  tbtrir  liomtJand.  Some  of 
these  songs  are  still  found  in  Sweden. 

Contemporaneous  writers  Of  the  Ref- 
ormation period  fiaid  that  the  new  doe- 
trine  of  tlie  Reformation  was  literally 
"sung  into  the  hearts  of  the  people".  One 
editor  of  a  German  hymn  book,  pub- 
lished in  3&65,  fiaid,  "I  do  not  doubt  that 
through  that  song  of  Luther  'Nun  fteoet 
euch,  Tiebe  christen  gcmein'  (Dear  Chris- 
tians, Now  Rejoice)  many  hundreds  of 
thoueanda  have  been  brought  to  the  new 
faith  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
heard  of  Luther/'  A  well-known  Jesuit 
declared  that  "Luther's  aon^s  have 
damned  more  souls  than  all  his  books 
and  speeches". 

These  chorsls  formed  indeed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  tike  new  doctrine,  "e  natural 
outborBt  of  a  period"  of  a  spiritual  and 
political  conflict-  A  jjoyfnl  proclamation 
of  a  spirTtual  emancipation  j  therefore 
these  chorals  became  "a  peopfe'a  song"j 
henee  folk  songs  again  tefitoting  periods 
of  historical  events. 

We  read  of  stories  of  how  Lutheran 
missionaries  entered  the  Catholic  church 
during  ser vices  and  drew  away  whole 
congregations  by  their  singing,  of  wan- 
dering evangelists  standing  at  street  cor- 
ners and  in  mnrkel  p'aces,  singing  to  ex- 
cited crowds,  thBD  Uiitribnting  the  hymn 
upon  leaflets,  so  that  the  pojjulace  could 
^oininthe  singing,  and  so  winning  entire 


cities  to  the  new  faith  almost  in  one  day* 
Tn  this  connection  it  might  be  nien- 
tioned  that  this  idea  was  praatlced  as 
earij  as  in  the  fourth  i^ntiiry  hy  the 
"Armns"  who,  after  being  banned  at  the 
Council  of  Kicea,  in  325,  resorted  to  this 
very  idea.  They  organized  dioirs,  con- 
gregated at  public  places  and  dissemi- 
nated their  doctrine  by  aingiug  all  night 
long,  especially  in  Constantinople, 

Singing  Societies  and  Glee  Clubs 

Another , interesting  point  in  eonnee- 
tio;n  with  the  Reformation  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  singing  societies.  It  has 
been  said  by  historiana  that  the  Refor- 
mation made  GoFitiany  a  'Bin^inK  na- 
tion". This  is  true.  During  the  Reforma- 
tion the  new  chorals  were  song  not  only 
in  the  churches  and  public  places  but 
over  the  entire  country  on  all  oceaaiona. 
University  students  sang  them-  in  tav- 
erns. This  became  so  popular  that  they 
came  together  for  the  sole  pnrpose  of 
singing  these  new  chorals.  At  the  Uoi- 
veraity  of  Leipaig,  for  instance,  a  chorus 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
interest  to  the  academic  functions  by 
means  of  musical  activities.  This  grew 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  developed  into 
today's  "singing  societies"  and  'glee 
clubs".  It  spread  to  every  Protestant 
country^  especially  into  England^  where 
some  of  the  world's  finest  singing  socie- 
ties can  be  found.  Through  these  sin^'irg 
societies,  the  influence  of  the  Eeforma- 
lion  bears  its  definite  mark  upon  all 
Protestant  countries  up  to  our  time. 


■>■-■■    ^Q^^ji'Vr 


■g  SovJBt  aMhMolo^B  have  rpporled  fln^ff  in  iouthwf&tepn  Sibeiu  tbe  bodies  of  t 
beautiful  g\pi,  n  ynLiBg  Joan  etid  aevarrEL'liDraPB,  togaOtee  with  kuoq  food,  all  fro»ii 
aolid  SB  if  they  had  just  oome  out  of  the  d««p-fKe2e  onil  of  a  modern  refrigiBtAtor. 
It  was  believed  that  tbty  had  liv«<J  aorae  a,000  jmib  ago,  jet  their  Oeah  was  well 
pioerved.  The  cheese  found  ^ith  their  Cuod  waa  !□  eiceHdut  cDuditiou  aod  eonJd  be 
cafen.  Another  sjory  of  a  flimllar  discDvery  waa  recently  publi^ed  m  a  Norwegian  oewa- 
paper-  Tl  told  of  a  reindeer  that  had  b»D  ahol  with  a  stone  arrow  naarly  4,000  yeers 
fi|-u  flod  had  oDZyreceotlybefn  found  ma  melting  giaeier  near  &tra£iind  in  Lej^Or  No'^nav-. 
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Tillers  of  the  Soilj  Take  Note! 


*3€o«;  Do  You  PIou-? 

LAST  summer  a  monster  60-foot 
disk  plow  that  turns  over  a  atrip 
42  feet  wide  at  the  rat«  of  14  acres 
an  hour  was  put  into  use  on  a 
Western  wheat  rauch.  But  such  an  implement 
also  atirs  up  a  controversy:  to  turn  or  not  to 
turn  thft  soil,  which?  Old-timers  will  tell  you 
that  the  primitive  people  with  their  crude  im- 
plements were  content  to  merely  loosen  the  soil, 
but  since  our  great-granddads  invented  the  iron 
plow  with  its  moldboard  only  laey  people  fail 
to  tutn  the  soil  completely  upside  down.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  by  its  re- 
search has  turned  up  some  very  interesti^ng  facts 
about  subsoil  plowing.  With  special  plows  it  is 
possible  to  thoroughly  bosen  the  soil  beneath 
the  surface  for  planting  without  turiting  under 
tlie  top  Boih  Thus  a  muUh  of  stubble  ahd  straw 
from  previous  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  is  left 
on  the  surface.  Such  a  muleh  not  only  helps  to 
retain  moisture  and  discourage  weed  growth, 
but  also  acts  as  a  soil  eonserration  agent. 

9^w  Insecticide 

IL  There  is  a  continual  running  battle  during 
the  growing  season  between  the  fflTiner  and  the 
uncompromising  hosts  of  insects,  with  the  farm- 
er TisuaJly  on  the  defensive.  Any  new  weapons, 
therefore,  that  are  better  than  his  present  ones 
fire  always  welcomed  by  the  battle-weary  farm- 
er. A  new  eheraieal  kuowri  as  Thiophos  3422, 
which  la  said  to  be  from  five  to  twenty-five 
times  as  potent  aa  famous  DDT,  depending  on 
the  insects  on  which  it  is  used,  wh3  tested  out 
by  75  agrieultoral  experiment  stations  during 
1947.  So  favorable  were  the  reports  that  some 
expect  that  soon  it  will  be  on  the  market. 

tJflrmmg  in  A-Bombed  Soil 

L  One  of  the  most  aatonish.ing  results  of  the 
atonn  bombing  of  Japan  is  a  reported  50-  to 
300-pereent  increase  over  normal  yielda  in  the 
crops  around  the  eit}'  of  Nagasaki,  where  the 
soil  still  contains  radioactive  elements.  A  Japa- 
nese agricultural  expert  named  Takeo  !Furuno 
re^jorted  to  the  Kyodo  News  Agency  that  sugar 
beets,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  eggplants  and  sim- 
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ITar  v^etables  sliowed  a  50-percent  increase, 
while  wheat  crops  were  twice  nomaal  yields. 
Cotton  was  up  to  three  times  the  average.  If 
seieatists  would  only  use  in  a  beneficiat  way 
AhSr  ability  to  split  the  atom! 

Tiant^  Never  Sleep 

C  In  studying  plant  growth  it  has  been  learned 
t^at  tomato  and  oth^r  pfants  produce  in  tkmr 
leaves^  and  not  in  their  roots,  the  sugar  neees 
sary  for  their  growth.  This  is  carried  out  bj 
the  action  ot  sunlight  in  the  process  known  as 
photosynthesis.  Such  chemical  synthesis  goes  on 
principally  in  the  morning,  and  no  naatter  how 
-much  sunlight  there  is  in  the  afternoon  the 
sugar- making  business  shuts  down  about  3  p.m. 
to  allow  the  syrup  to  be  "shipped"  to  the  stems 
an4  other  part?  of  the  plant.  Then  about  niid- 
night  the  cell-builderg  go  to  work  and  the  sise 
of  the  plant  expands  until  daybreak.  By  6  a,in. 
the  growing  Stops  and  the  leaves  resume  their 
work  of  making  more  sugar.  The  whole  process 
around  the  clock  ia  regulated  by  the  infinite 
wis-dom  of  the  great  Creator,  who  himself  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. — Psalm  121;  3,4. 

S^eet  Com  Stalks 

C  Accidentally  it  was  discovered  that  the  iu- 
bred  corn  known  as  Connecticut  103  may  be- 
come a  challenger  of  the  age-old  sugarrproduc- 
ing-  ea-nCr  which  has  n  natural  sug-ar  content  of 
10  to  15  percent.  The  stalk  of  this  new  corn  has 
a  sugar  content  of  11  percent,  of  which  S.65 
percent  is  natural  sugar.  Com  syrup,  which  is 
well  known  to  many,  and  which  is  not  a  natural 
sugar  but  is  made  by  cheniically  converting  corn 
starch  to  sugar^  is  h  product  of  the  kernel. 

The  Cob  Finds  a  New  Job 
^  The  once  worthless  corncob  that  even  a  hog 
wouldn't  eat  has  now  taken  on  a  commercia! 
value.  Beeaose  of  their  high  absorbent  qualities 
and  freedom  from  acids  that  attack  steel, 
ground-up  corncobs  ai-e  now  being  ased  in 
tumblers  for  dryi&g,  cleaning  an<i  polishing 
precision  steel  balls  for  roller  bearings.  One 
tnanufactur^r  wses  ^^ariy  $OfiOi>  pounds  of  cob? 
a  year.  Who  knows,  someday  farmery  may  be 
raising  com  jiist  for  the  cobs. 
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THIS  article  is  written  bj  " 
Aivakel's  own  correspond  en  t^ 
who  has  lived  in  Siam  for  many  years. 
He  was  in  Bangk'>k  at  tVie  tizno  of  tlie 
publi<3ized  conp  d'etat  of  last  November. 
The  material  fof  this  article  Jie  gathered 
from  reliable  sources,  from  persons  of 
all  rank,  sueli  as  Senate  members,  law- 
yers, newspaper  ejlitotij,  aft*\  from  th^ 
totnmon  people  of  Siamese,  Chinese,  In- 
dian and  European  extraction. 

When  foreian  news  agencies  informed 
the  world  on  tlie  mcirning  of  Noveiifber  9, 
1947,  that  a  group  of  army  officers  under 
Field  Marshal  Pibnl  Sorigkram  had  oust- 
ed the  Tbamrong'  government  of  Siam 
and  seiaed  control,  the  opinion  of  tbe 
American  and  English  press  was  that 
friends  in 'power  had  been  supplanted  by 
"Japanese  ollaboralors".  But  not  so. 

Marshal  Filial  was  the  originator  of 
the  eonp  against  the  monarchv 'in  1932. 
His  chief  supporter,  on  the  civil  aide,  was 
i-*nang  Pradit  Manutano,  or  Nai  PHdl 
Pflnomyong^  aH  he  is  now  called.  In  19'iA 
there  was  a  counter  in^urrectionj  and 
Marshall  Pibul  sanctioneJ  tlie  eitecnlion 
of  18  of  Ihe  ringleaders-  The  small  Sia- 
mese governing  body  never  forgave  him. 
In  1942  Pibul^  under  irresistible  pres- 
sure, threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Japanese, 
because  the  Allies  were  in  no  position  to 
render  aid  to  Kiara,  and  his  country  was 
incapable  of  resiwtin^  tlie  Japanese,  Nai 
Pridi  Panomyong,  who  had  been  mndf. 
regent,  aided  the  Free  Thai  Movement, 
started  bv  the  Sianiesi:  amhast^ador  in 
Washington  toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
Botli  Marshal  Pibul  and  Kai  Pridi  knew 
and  approved  cif  the  movements  of  the 
other.  It  was  the  old  ocJent^l  device  of 
having  a  foot  in  both  camps. 
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The  political  complexion  of  tlie  two 
leaders  is  what  really  matters  t^i  the 
democracies.  Nai  Pridi  is  a  republican. 
Marshal  Pibul^  a  royalist  and  a  moderate 
democrat.  After  the  war  the  parly  of 
Nai  Pridi,  with  allied  support,  wased 
powerfvji  and  introduced  unprecedented 
corruption  into  government.  All  the 
party  loaders  made  fortunes-  At  the 
same  time  thoy  wj're  avoidipg  every  obli- 
gation (0  the  Allies.  For  instance,  the 
rice  deliveries  were  hopelessly  short. 
When  conditions  heizame  intolerable,  ^vith 
two  years  to  ^o  till  election  time,  an- 
other coup  d^etat  was  engineered. 

The  Coup  d'Et<d,  and  Ita  Crataes 

The  coup  was  planned  by  a  party  of 
high-ranldng  army  officers,  headed  by 
Lkutenant  General  Pin  Chunhavan  and 
Senator  Luang  Kajaongkram,  former 
ehief  of  staff  of  the  Roval  Air  Force-  On 
Saturday,  November  S,  ]917,  half  an 
hour  before  midnight,  the  uprising  gniote 
the  Thamronp  goveiament  and  seized 
power  in  a  bloodless  armed  conp.  The 
next  morning'  Lieutenant  General  Kn 
Chiinljavan  requested  Field  Marshal  Pi- 
bul Songkram  to  lead  the  movement. 
Marshal  Pibnl  saw  in  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  put  himself  in  right  with 
his  countrymen,  and  he  acf?«pted  the  of- 
fer of  leadership.  When  Bangkok  roused 
itself  fi-om  slumber  the  next  morning  it 
found  that  the'wholo  administration  of 
tlie  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
political  regijne. 

It*  strike  at  midnight  had  strong  Fol- 
low-through, and  the  new  powers  now 
had  occupied  the  general  staff  depart- 
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ment  of  the  army,  the  military  stores 
department,  the  military  arsenal,  and 
the  miniatries  of  Interior,  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  land  and  agricakure,  commerce 
and  communications,  and  finance.  All  of 
the  government  bniidings  are  located  in 
a  small  section  of  Bangkok,  and  all  roads 
and  bridges  leading  to  these  areas  had 
been  closed  by  an  iron  curtain  of  tanks 
and  heavily  armed  soldiers.  At  night  big 
searchlights  pitjrccd  'through  the  dark^ 
jieSB  io  feeon  the  area  free  irom  any 
danger.  Besides  this,  the  harbor,  rail- 
way stations,  general  post  office*  and  tlie 
throne  hall  were  g^uarded  by  soldiers 
armed  with  Tommy  guns  and  bared 
bayonets,  ready  to  meet  any  opposition. 
But  so  far  there  has  been  no  sign  oE 
■counteraction.  It  might  bo  astonishing 
to  foreigners  that  the  Siamese,  who 
reach  high  pitches  of  excitement  in  fan^ 
making,  take  their  revolutians  very 
calmly. 

The  only  excitement  was  at  Mai  Pri<li's 
residence.  When  members  of  the  coup 
tried  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
with  him  Kai  PridPs  bodyguard  fired  at 
the  approaching  military  oflicers  of  th& 
coup  crowd.  This  while  Nai  Pridi  itim- 
self  escaped  by  a  back  door  and  thence 
by  boat  across  the  Chow  Phya  river  to 
the  naval  headquarters.  Later,  with  the 
help  of  Americana  and  Britishers,  he  fled 
to  Singapore.  Ex-Premier  Thamrong 
w^as  dancmg  at  the  Amphorn  Garden 
whc^n  he  wap  tipped  oJT  abcut  the  ap- 
proaching iDiJifary  mission,  aJjJ  he  too 
fled.  But  later  he  was  found  calmly  nwh- 
ing  in  Ayudhya.  He  is  iTce,  under  no 
restraint. 

On  Novemlwr  22,  1S47,  the  Standard, 
N'a  77,  a  weekly  newspaTDer  for  inter- 
national readersj  published  an  article  on 
■'Kevo^utions  and  "Rebellions",  by  "Mom 
Chow  Sithipcrn  iCridafcara  (taeniber  of 
the  royal  family).  He  is  now  a  senior 
cabinet  minister.  In  the  artisle  he  ?aid: 

7he  caiBi33  of  the  present  coup  d'etat  ap- 
pefeT-  t.c>  1>G  maiiv.  all  enumerated  in  tbe  rticent 
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broadeaats,  such  ub  the  king's  asaaaaination, 
high  coat  oi  living,  graft  and  all  the  rest  ol  it. 
But  these  are  oniy  the  aymptoma;  tlie  real 
caas<^  ^^ere  Jrc}^:  of  good  faith  aztd  again  J^c^n- 
adherence  to  democratic  principles.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  everybody  was  heartily 
aiok  of  the  secxmd  category  members,  and  the 
highest  hopes  were  entfrta:n(>d  in  the  f^enate, 
which  waa  supposed  to  do  <!way  with  them.  I 
need  not  recount  how  these  hopes  were  dashed 
to  the  ground.  The  iriterestB  of  the  party  were 
put  alx)ve  those  of  the  people,  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  fooltd. 

Exaapi»ration  was  the  natural  result  and  it 
was,  ID  Ui2t,  the  hcRinninp  of  the  end.  They 
viewed  the  succeeding  evtntis  with  increasing 
exa^peratioc.  But  in  spite  of  the  growing  dis- 
content the  M.P- a  cf  the.  pa^.y  In  power  per- 
sisted hi  supporting  the  KOverument,  altiiough 
they  musl  have  known  tnst  the  l3lt(*r  had  lo^t 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  They  either  fa^ 
bored  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  in  party 
politics  their  party  in  power  must  be  sui>- 
ported  at  fxA  coals,  or  else?  :jiey  continued  their 
sui;i>ort  for  private  gain,  lu  view  of  t.'ic  bare- 
faced and  glaring  cases  of  ^rafr  which  were 
rampant,  the  public  naturally  thought  the 
latter, 

Tiie  majority  of  M.F.%  w/io  were  eitiu^r 
fools  or  knaves^  or  l)oth,  ij^iioied  tlie  demo- 
cratic principle  that  they  represented  tlie  peo- 
ple and  must  a?t  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  them.  In  cthi-r 
words,  they  ignored  public  opinion.  It  lieed 
hard.y  be  said  that  if  the  Knglifih  Conserva- 
tive 11. P. 's  at  the  beginning  of  the  wjlt  had 
ftciea  ill  a  simhilr  fashion  and,  j^nmifg  pub- 
lie  opinion,  |:ierHtaied  in  supporting  Chan'.lKjp- 
lain  at  all  costs,  disaster  may  well  have  be- 
fallen Britain.  Id.  our  ease  an  impasse  nad 
l)een  reached;  cDUstitulionally  nothing  coiLd 
Ikj  done  until  the  next  general  e";ection  more 
than  two  years  h«nce.  IL  waa  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bt^ar,  and  1  Uo  not  believe  that 
even  the  cool  and  calm  Britishera  would  have 
put  up  with  it. 

This  is  not  a  defense  of  the  coup  d*etat.  of 
wh:ch  I  knew  nothing,  but  to  deplore  that  one 
WES  necessaHp^  io  get  out  of  the  impasse  into 
which  we  had  been  ied  by  our  «*)-caUed  statea- 
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meQj  and  tx)  make  clear  the  real  cause  of  ihe 
coup. 

Provisional  Constitution,  and  Misgivings 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  Siam 
is:  All  things  are  going  ahead  normally. 
For  90  days  after  the  eoup  military  au- 
thorities had  special  powers  of  search 
and  arrest,  to  nip  early  any  budding 
counter  movements.  The  control  of  the 
country  has  been  vested  in  a  cabinet  of 
men  of  the  first  class,  both  as  to  ability 
and  integrity.  A  S&nate  has  been  ap- 
pointed (100  members),  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  elected  with- 
in 90  days.  This  provisional  government 
is  beaded  by  Premier  Khuang  Aphai- 
wongs ;  Seni  Pramoj,  founder  of  the  Free 
Thai's,  is  minister  of  justice ;  Phya  Sri 
Visarn  Vaja,  honored  friend  of  the  de- 
mocracies, is  minister  of  f oreigff  affairs, 
and  Prince  Eangsit  of  Chainad  is  chair- 
man of  the  supreme  counsel  of  state.  A 
ne^v  piovisional  eon%titMtio"n  is  pTom^ii- 
gated,  its  important  change  being  an.  ap- 
pointed Senate  instead  of  the  former  in- 
directly elected  one  (filled  by  the  party  in 
power) ,  The  newly  created  supreme  coun- 
sel of  state  replaces  the  former  regency, 
which  widens  the  circle  from  which  tbe 
king  can  draw  advice.  The  Senate  mem- 
bers are  now  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prime 
minister.  Members  of  thp  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  elected  by  the  people. 

Some  of  these  new  arrangements  are 
viewed  with  misgivings  by  the  people,  as 
were  the  old  ones,  JThe  majority  of  the 
people  "with  whom  this  Awake  {  corre- 
spondent conversed  plainly  stated,  that 
they  do  not  like  a  constitution  drawn  up 
mainly  by  one  party  in  power.  They  pre- 
fer to  see  it  properly  done  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  meeting  m  a  constitu- 
ent assembly,  as  practiced  in  other  dem- 
ocratic countries. 

The  return  to  power  of  the  former 
military  dictator  and  wartime  prime 
minister,  Pibul  Songkram,  has  brought 
grave   concern   to   a  great  number    of 
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Siamese  and  foreigners  living  in  Siam. 
They  liave  not  yet  forgotten  the  many 
hardships  brought  upon  them  by  his  gov- 
ernment, which  disregarded  the  rights  of 

free  trade  and  forced  many  foreign  firms 
to  sell  their  property  to  the  government 
But  especially  the  Chinese  population, 
which  make  up  one  third  of  Siam's 
18,000,000  people,  view  PibuFs  return 
with  trepidation.  They  remember  his 
earlier  career  in  office,  when  he  sanc- 
tioned the  close  of  Chinese  schools,  re- 
served all  trade  for  the  Siamese,  and 
made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
homeless  by  ordering  them  to  leave  cer- 
tain towns  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

It  was  under  PibuFs  regime  also  that 

the  highest  rights  were  trodden  under, 
namely,  freedom  of  speech  and  worship. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  tlie  constitu- 
tion guaranteed  that  "every  person  is 
entirely  free  to  profess  any  religion  or 
creed  and  to  exercise  the  form  of  wor- 
ship in  accordance  with  liis  own  "belief^ 
every  person  enjoys  full  liberty  of  per- 
son, abode,  propertj',  speech,  writing, 
printing,  publication,  education,  public 
meeting,  etc."  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  did  Marshal  Pibul 
overrun  these  constitutional  guarantees. 
The  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  was 
banned,  their  literature  containing  Bible 
treatises  confiscated,  and  three  of  their 
missionaries  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  Only  because  of  war-crippled 
travel  facilities  was  the  expulaiou  vfii 
carried  out,  no  transportation  out  of  the 
country  being  available  for  them.  But 
soon  PibuPs  dictatorship  became  very 
unpopular,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  1944  he 
gave  way  to  Khuang  Aphaiwongs,  who 
formed  a  more  liberal  government  and 
restored  the  freedoms  of  tbe  people.  Un- 
der his  regime  the  ban  on  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses was  lifted,  the  expulsion  of  the 
three  missionaries  withdrawn,  and  all 
their  rights  were  restored. 

Later,  however,  this  liberal  govern- 
ment was  changed,  and  conditions  de- 
teriorated to  the  abuses  that  precipitated 
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the  aimed  coup  cf  November  S^  1947. 
Wiiat  the  future  holds  in  store  for  Siam 
de]*eDds  somewhat  on  the  new  govern- 
ment and  the  (Mming  elieeEione,  But  the 


real  future  and  hope  of  Siam  lies  in  the 
sflme  hands  thai  hold  the  destiny  of  all 
nationrj,  the  hauda  of  Jehovah'E  King 
Cb/ist  Jesus. 


The  Puzzli'^g  Homing  Pigeon 


C  A  piaale  is  a  fiinuj  ihing-  The  LoiigEi-  one 
vnrts  t^ib  it  the  mare  determined  Qbe  is  lo 
salve  it.  SQUielimeQ  after  tfnrhing:  Ions  ^*l  ^'^^ 
to  gsi  \hs  answer  one  im6&  himaelf  ri^bt  *';hi3re 
he  started.  Such  a  pua^tQ  is  tb«  bnrrring  pLj^eon^ 
nhitb  hng  fascimted  the  miiidB  of  e^i<?nti^U 
far  genen.tiqnB, 

C  EfperftOPOtB  hat*  shotcji  tte*  fficay  otber 
birda  bvudcs  the  pigrofl  hsPW  the  in^inct  of 
flndiiig-  their  nay  baot  to  tLiidr  h'tta'S.  Qiffts 
<tt  booty  and  nioldy  t^roa  were  takeo  Ir-iin  thfir 
ne^la  on  TcFtn^D^  j&bpd,  off  ttin  ^jh^I  of  Flori- 
da, and  w«Tc  shipped  300  mjlea  below  sLkLp 
deofc  Upon  Mlease  tliej  returned  lo  tb<?'r 
iflUcd.  Cowbipda,  which  npHflrtrktfj  care  so 
IitUe  dhoot  A  hoine  tiist  (Eify  pfBfe  Fbcir  ^'^ 
in  otter  ftirds'  ae'its,  vi^rv  inken  fjonr  thefr 
breeding  grounds  &nd  shipped  a  thoij^jiiid  miks 
in  tbtve  ditectiocs,  and  in  Ifsa  than  30  dflys  all 
irece  HiBet  c^'ain.  Biniilflr  es^icrifiitfula  witt 
spaiTov^t  P^r^  and  ^inlnil  duelcs  eivaw  dui- 
ilar  chatacteriBtJCS, 

C  For  a  lon^  UmE  it  nas  a^aqmad  that  mj- 
gratum  and  homfr^  were  different  miinifcsta- 
UftLiB  of  the  aninn  hiatiaet.  Nov  it  ia  belicii^d 
that  Ibfj  fira  separata  and  6isiinet  pba^irrjae- 
non  i  E'lt  a  hCMoin^  bird  Ktums  tcma  »  etran^ 
plaiie  to  ila  home,  but  n  mi^^tin^  bird  Ipavi.'a 
lis  home  for  li  atnit]^  laitd.  Homing;  pigtons 
do  noL  tnkgrate, 

C  One  nn^wfir  that  wqa  thought  to  »>Iv?  tbe 
pncEle  wae  Itia  Theory  tit&i  homing  brrda  haJ 
Ao  scuCe  vision  and  sens?  o£  cesponaihtbtj  and 
Were  able  To  remfmbf r  tf  11  thetairain  ov^  'i%hiah 
Hity  tTBvdei  and  alt  ihp-  tqrns  ihey  mad*?  whefl 
^flo^port^d  flwaii  fmm  home.  In  h°PP°'^  of 
BCEch  Lbflory  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  tka 
Signal  Corps  has  been  able  to  train  "ivo-wa'f' 
pigfrma  to  flj  not  opiy  home  but  also  to  re- 
Eijm  to  tba  point  from  vbich  tb«y  -vetv  re- 
leas*:&-  DiflBolrioi;  this  theory  are  iJM  two  ei- 
p^menla    mode    by    f^eroma    acicnListar    Tva 
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darlifEiHl  pogPB  oi  binfa  w&rf  eiipperf  nJoely' 
three  miles  by  train,  One  of  tie  cogea  wag 
'plared  on  a  phoiiogriiph  drte  and  Apun  art^imd 
SflUU  times  dnrii^  the  tiLp,  Both  i?P£ca  of  hifd? 
reiifrntfjj  ^00  pefffTit.  In  Th«  othrr  i-ziperimi-iLt 
th&  birds  wE>re  cliloroHoriijed  lo  UMcoriRciou^ne^ 
dnd  sliippcd.  Tbay  ton  rtiunipd  nith.jut  Uie  aid 
(or  fccnJrflncM)  of  i^meniberinH  vvty  turn  in 
the  rosd. 

C^  In  eitpenniJ^ta  oifb  TJie  effect  raiFio  irai'^ 
have  on  homing  pi£wns  l?n  birds  were  usedr 
Five  piE'^ong  f^te  reJofiaed  beneath  tht  tsdio 
tfliwers  of  fl  bigh-powcr  trnnamltti'r  phen  the 
&lutroj>  was  turned  off  Tlie  birds  flew  directly 
fenjiiic,  a  dibiunee  of  ten  milea,  in  SO  rujantes. 
The  aednd  lot  of.  piytons  weie  irl^astid  v^bfn 
the  ttaimiaHtei-  TPiis  hotimng  forth  foiLfe/aBt, 
hut  tbti^  seemed  mnfiised  and  ^m^er^d  In 
fliybt  as  LI  anahle  to  g^t  ttc.iv  s^nap  of  iliifction 
and  orient  tbtnaeUc&r  After  making  &evi?ral 
futile  attelnp'5  they  IJjialJy  ?boae  Ihe  uorre-jl 
difectioD  and  rcan^i^  honiu  in  42  to  52  mippte^ 
in&tcail  nt  ^0  Otlii;r  espcnmejit-H  have  been  re- 
purltd  M'here  raiEar  boaois  BhoC  into  the  raid^ 
of  nild  du4:hs  in  fliaht  si#m&J  to  break  up  theLr 
fonHBlien. 

^  N?vfrtbi^le«a,  the  aen-ntiEta  admit  tbat  ihvy 
have  not  found  tjic  anvi/er  lo  Iho  pa^zte,  Hud 
so  Ibey  nrniinue  tb^ir  search.  One  of  the  latiKt 
Ifceciriea  sdcj^nc^d  is  tkai  put  forth  by  Pjofeswr 
Benry  U  Yfajrfcy,  of  PenoBylvania  State  Crti- 
legfl,  as  reported  by  Siienae  fi&ws  Li^ilft.  He 
Bu^K^ate  that  bominE  birds  may  be  oou^live  to 
j-eomBgneti^m  and  the  earth-apm,  and  Ihat 
wbea  tiey  Jjfq  in  a  eertai^  s^tion  of  tbc  ^nn- 
try  for  a  tinie  thfiy  bceume  uaed  to  a  i^trtain 
cDmbiufltiOD  of  tdrae  t^to  forcwfl.  If  !ak*=n  to  a 
new  loealion  they  endeavor  to  return.  Sn.?b 
bjpotheti<^l  fOJJjectarfs,  howtver  interesliDg  to 
bi^nrj  da  not  aolve  tbt  prohlcui.  The  puzzle  te- 
niaina  locked  jb  a  senret  of  the  Moat  Higb  God, 
JetovnJi, 
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ALL  right»  so  the  whak  is  not  a  fish, 
thongh  many  people  think  so,  Buf 
it  is  still  a  whopper  of  a  deep-Kea  mari- 
ner. It  ia  still  the  most  immense  of  living 
creatures.  Why,  some  whafea  are  heavier 
than  the  total  weight  of  a  couple  of  40- 
ton  dinOEanrs,  several  5-fon  jumbo  ele- 
phants and  a  tew  4-fiin  hefty  hippopota- 
muses put  together.  So,  any  way  the  sul>- 
ject  is  liandled  the  stor>'  of  a  whale  is 
bound  (o  be  a  whopper  of  a  tale. 

Whalea  are  mammals,  we  are  told,  Ln 
spite  of  their  tapered  fish-like  bodies.  In- 
stead of  having  giUs,  like  tish,  thev  have 
lungs  and  breathe  air,  like  fand  animals. 
Instead  of  being  cold-blooded  they  have 
huge  hearts  that  pump  warm  blood.  In- 
stead of  having  scales  they  have  smooth 
skin.  Instead  of  laying  eggs  tliey  give 
birth  to  suckling  babies  that  are  nursed 
like  calves.  All  of  Whicl]  places  the 
whalea  in  a  separate  and  distinct  dass  of 
their  own,  called  Cetacean  Technically  all 
creatures  of  the  deep  that  haVi:  (hose 
general  dmraet eristics  are  called  whales, 
including  dolphins  and  porpoises.  But 
why  get  technical!  Most  of  us  tliink  of 
whales  as  the  wboppers  of  the  fish  family. 

The  two  main  divisions  in  this  family 
of  gi^anlesques  are  the  toothed  {Odoir- 
toeeli)  and  the  toothless  {Mystacoceti} 
whales,  and  j'ou  have  no  difficulty  telling 
which  is  which  when  one  of  these  mon- 
sters opens  his  steam-shovel  mouth  and 
hinghs  in  your  face.  The  ones  with  teeth, 
of  which  the  sperm  whales  are  the  best 
tnown^  have  44  huge  teeth  weighing  as 
mnch  as  four  pounds  each,  located  in  the 
lower  jaw  only.  In  the  upper  jaw  arc  pits 
or  sockets  into  which  these  teeth  fit  when 
the  mouth  is  dos<?d-  Their  toothless  cous- 
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ms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  peculiar 
sieve-like  curtain  that,  iu  eome  species, 
hangs  down  as  much  as  15  inches  frum 
flieir  upper  ^aw.  This  tonrh,  flexible 
sieve  is  called  whalebone  or  baleen  and 
is  of  particular  importance  in  connection 
with  their  feeding  habits. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  all 
wimles  is  their  air  intake  valve.  Instead 
of  having  noses  that  stick  out  in  the  Wy 
they  have  blowholes,  in  what  some  peo- 

61e  think  to  be  the  top  of  their  heads, 
owcver,  the  whale's  head  is  of  enor- 
mous siae»  sometimes  a  third  the  length, 
of  the  body,  and  the  sloping  part  in  front 
of  the  blowhole  is  not  the  forehead  but 
IS  part  of  the  beak.  It  is  doubtful  that 
whales  can  smell,  but  they  have  an  acute 
sense  of  hearing  when  under  water. 
There  are  no  flapping  elephant  ears  on 
the  sid^s  of  their  heads,  hut,  instead,  a 
few  feet  back  of  their  eyes  there  are 
small  holes  that  lead  to  intemal  hearing 
mechanism. 

On  each  side  of  the  body  w4ialeE  have 
fore  limbs  or  flippers,  but  these  are  used 
only  for  steerage  and  for  balancing  their 
huge  balk.  Their  power- 
ful propeller  is  their 
tail,  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  Elokes  or  lins 
that  are  hori;^ontal  in- 
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stead  of  vertical  &b  in  the  case  of  fish,  tiy 
such  an  arrangement  they  are  able  not 
only  to  propel  themselves  through  the 
water  but  aIbo  to  dive  quickly  and  rise  to 
the  surface  with  great  speed. 

Deep  Sea  Divers 

The  whale's  diving  apparatus  is  really 
a  wonderment  that  is  little  understood 
by  men.  Think  of  it  I  Whales  are  able  to 
quickly  descend  thousands  of  feet  to  the 
ocean  floor,  to  depths  where  the  pressure 
is  great  enough  to  erush  the  steel  sides  of 
submarines  like  tissue  paper,  and  then 
a  few  ndnutes  later  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face with  absolutely  no  ill  effect  from 
the  ''bends'*  which  seize  men  when  sub- 
jected only  to  comparatively  minor  pres- 
sures. Such  feat  is  made  possible  partly 
by  their  large  supply  Of  blood,  which  is 
greater  in  pr<ipoTt3on  to  their  bulk  than 
in  any  other  mamma-h  But  why  they  are 
not  crushed  to  death  by  the  tremendous 
pressures  is  a  mystery  known  only  to  the 
great  Designer  and  Builder  of  the  whale. 

Never  forget  that  you  are  only  human 
in  an  attempt  to  hold  your  breath  like  a 
whale.  When  breathing  rapidly  whales 
come  to  the  surface  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  but  ever  so  often,  with  a  flick  of 
tiieir  tail  in  the  air,  they  sound  by  diving 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Some 
claim  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
breath  for  15  minutes,  but  others  insist 
that  they  can  stay  down  for  45  minutes. 
Coming  up  from  such  depths  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  they. first  exhale  with  the 
sound  not  unlike  a  distant  tugboat  blow- 
ing off  steam,  In  the  olden  days  it  was 
believed  that  whales  spouted  off  a  spray 
of  w&ter  from  their  blowhole,  and  some 
naive  artists  even  painted  little  fisb 
swimming  in  the  spray,  Howeverj  the 
white  mist  is  nothing  more  than  conden- 
sation of  their  moisture-laden  breath 
when  it  strikes  tlie  frigid  atmosphere  of 
the  polar  regions. 

From  stem  to  stern  the  whale  is  plated 
over  with  more  fat  blubber  than  any 
other  creature.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
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whales  tms  padding  may  be  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  but  in  others,  snc^  as  the 
Greenland  whale,  the  blubber  armament 
is  from  14  to  20  inches  thick.  Not  only 
does  this  afford  the  finest  msuiafion 
against  the  cold  in  the  polar  regions,  but 
it  is  also  a  protection  against  the  tropical 
heat  when  Mr.  Whale  takes  the  Mrs.  to 
the  equator  on  a  winter  cruise.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  blubber  has  something 
to  do  with  the  whale's  ability  to  sound 
without  being  crushed  to  death. 

There  are  many  varieties"  of  whaies 
each  with  its  particular  looks  and  hab- 
its.  The  humpback  whale  is  not  what  one 
would  call  a  good-looking  fellow^  for  he 
has  an  enormous  fat  head,  a  third  the 
length  of  his  body^  that  seems  all  out 
of  proportion,  Sometimes  huge  Coronula 
barnacles  attach  themselves  to  these 
oeean-gomg  humpbacks  and  then  other 
barnacles  called  OHon  fasten  on  to  the 
Coronulas  for  a  free  ride.  If  the  Coro- 
nulas  are  knocked  off  the  whale's  skin  is 
permanently  tattooed  with  peculiar 
white  niarkings.  Then  there  is  the  nar- 
whal, which  has  a  leopard-spotted  skin 
and  a  spiral-shaped  unicorn  sticking  out 
in  front  of  its  upper  lip,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  9-foot  lance  with  a  diam- 
eter of  4-J  inches.  The  hottle-iiofted  whale 
has  protruding  lips  that  roBemble  very 
much  the  neck  of  a  milk  bottle.  The  Cali- 
fornia gray  whale  that  roams  the  north 
Pacific  is  noted  for  its  sagacity  and 
fierceness  when  attacked.  The  sperm 
whale  is  a  natural-born  oil  tanker,  for  in 
his  snout  be  carries  nearly  500  gallons-  of 
oil  and  spermaceti.  Off  the  shore  of  New 
Zealand  there  is  a  pygmy  right  whale 
that  is  only  20  feet  long  when  mature. 
Why,  the  newborn  baby  of  the  finback 
whale  sometimes  is  larger  than  that! 

The  Whopper  of  All  Whales 

The  blue  whale  not  only  is  the  largest 
living  animal,  but  is  also  '^probably  not 
surpassed  in  size  by  any  animal  living  in 
earlier  geological  times'\  {Encyclopedia 
Americana)    Often    they  measure    over 
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100  feet  iji  length  and  weigh  a  ton  per 
foot.  At  birth  the  babies  are  20  feet  long, 
grow  to  SO  feet  in  a  few  years,  and  weigh 
a  hundred  tons.  One  89-footer  was  45 
feet  in  circnmferenee  around  the  shoul- 
ders. Another  that  was  only  78  feet  long 
had  a  head  19  feet  in  length.  The  bones 
of  this  ^^small"  whale  weighed  8  tons;  its 
blood,  viscera  and  baleen  totaled  7  tons ; 
its  blubber,  8  tons;  its  skull,  3  tons;  and 
its  flesh,  40  tons.  What  a  whopper  of  a 
whale!  you  say.  But  nay,  this  one 
weighed  only  63  tons.  Some  of  the  real 
whoppers  are  nearly  twice  this  size! 

The  blue  whales  are  also  called  "sul- 
phurbottoms"  because  of  the  yellowish 
color  on  their  undersides.  However,  this 
is  not  the  natural  ?olor  of  the  skin,  but 
is  due  to  a  film  of  diatoms  that  attach 
themselves  to  the  whale.  Whales  also  are 
afflicted  by  lice  that  burrow  deep  into 
their  skin.  Just  imagine  being  the  size  of 
a  lousy  whale  and  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  about  it! 

And  what  is  the  cruising  speed  of 
these  superdreadnoughts?  Normally,  it 
is  said  to  be  4  knots,  but  when  necessity 
urges  them  on  they  can  plow  along  at 
triple  this  speed.  Some  estimate  that 
these  monsters  live  to  be  25  years  of 
age,  but  others  consider  their  age  limited 
to  8  or  9  years.  At  the  best  these  are 
only  estimates,  since  pygmy  men  have 
never  been  able  to  imprison  these  mon- 
archs  of  the  deep  in  artificial  aquari- 
ums, there  to  celebrate  their  birthdays. 

Though  the  blue  whales  have  mouths 
big  enough  to  take"  in  a  dory  or  an  auto- 
mobile,  yet  their  throats  are  but  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  no  bigger  than  the 
size  of  a  man's  arm.  This  is  because  the 
blue  whale  is -a  toothless  creature  and 
lives  principally  on  plankton,  a  mixiure 
of  jelly  fish,  diatoms  and  red  shrimp 
called  "kriiP,  After  skimming  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  a  mouthful  of  plankton- 
the  toothless  whales  squeeze  the  water 
out  through  their  whalebone  sieve,  re- 
taining the  food  on  the  inside  of  the 
baleen.  And  d6  not  think  they  go  hungry. 
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Ab  much  as  2  tons  of  plankton  has  been 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  single  blue 
whale.  The  sperm  whale,  having  teeth, 
also  has  a  throat  big  enough  to  swallow 
almost  anything  his  giant  jaws  can  take 
in.  ''The  sperm  whale,"  says  Nature  Mag- 
azine^  *'has  a  tremendous  mouth,  capa- 
ble of  swallowing  seals,  sharks  or  a  man 
,  ,  .  it  can  bite  a  whaling  boat  in  half" 
Consequently,  Jonah's  improvised  sub- 
marine could  have  been  a  creature  like 
the  sperm  whale,~Jonah  1 :  17 ;  Matthew 
12 :  40, 

Family  Life  in  a  Big  Way 

With  the  whole  ocean  to  roam  in  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  chart  the  migrating 
courses  of  whales  or  study  their  breed- 
ing habits.  Over  the  years  bits  of  infor- 
mation have  been  pieced  together  to 
show  that  whales  found  in  abundance  in 
the  Arctie  and  Antarctic  during  the  sum- 
mer months  mi^ate  to  the  temperate 
and  tropical  waters  during  the  winter 
seasons.  They  usually  travel  in  herds 
numbering  up  to  30  or  40.  One  time  a 
herd  of  a  thousand  was  sighted  off  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Sometimes  young  bulls 
travel  together;  sometimes  a  single  bull 
leads  a  herd  of  cows ;  and  sometimes  old 
retired  bulls  that  are  very  ill-tempered 
keep  to  their  own  company. 

In  the  mild  climates  the  mothers  bring 
forth  their  offspring,  and  the  romantic 
bulls  make  love  to  the  cows  of  their 
choice.  The  naturalist  Dr,  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews  tells  how  at  one  time  he  wit- 
nessed a  humpback  bull  whale  go 
through  a  series  of  acrobatic  gymnastics 
to  show  off  his  physique  to  the  lady 
friend.  He  stood  on  his  head  and  pound- 
ed the  surface  of  the  water  with  his  tail 
so  violently  he  could  be  heard  a  mile 
away.  Taking  a  final  and  majestic  i)lunge 
he  came  up  to  the  surface  four  minutes 
later  with  such  force  he  shot  50  feet  in 
the  air.  Then  he  and  his  companion 
rolled  over  on  their  sides  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  embraced  each  other 
with  their  flippers.  An  old  salt  once  de^ 
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scribed  a  similar  maneuver  as  *'the  ^pret- 
tiest piece  'Of  navigation  IVe  ever  seen". 
The  females  mate  once  every  tw6 
years>  and  the  period  of  gestation  is 
about  ten  months-  Usually  a  single  calf 
is  born,  for  twins  are  a  rarity.  And  what 
babies  they  are!  At  least  a  third  the 
length  of  their  mothers.  Some  weigh  as 
much  as  15  tons  at  birth.  The  maminaB 
have  two  mammary  glands  located  in  a 
posterior  position  and  whfm  feeding  time 
comes  they  turn'  over  on  their  aides.  This 
way  junior  can  get  his  milk  without  hav- 
ing it  thinned  down  with  sea  water. 

Biff  WhatiriQ  Bminesg 

Ever  since  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies thousands  of  men  have  joined 
in  the  quest  for  whale  oil — oU  for  food, 
oil  for  soap,  oil  for  paint  and  iijdustry, 

oil  for  glycerin. 

No  one  knows  the  total  numlier  of 
whalea  slaughtered  down  through  the 
centuries.  Between  the  years  1804  and 
1817  American  whalers  killed  193,000  in 
the  southern  seas.  In  the  1840's  Lhe 
U.S.A.,  the  world's  greatest  whaling  na- 
tion at  that  time,  had  735  ships- and 
4^,000  men  in  the  business.  Then  came 
the  explosive  harpoon  gun, in  1867.  Later 
modern  whaling  methods  replaced  old 
techniques  and  whaling  hnsinfiss  became 
Big  Business.  A  few  huge  mother  vessels 
called  factory ''ships  that  cost  between 
four  and  ten  million  dollars  each  togeth- 
er with  their  broods  of  fast  CJ^tcher  ships, 
have  done  away  with  the  hundreds  of  old 
wooden  craft.  Thirty-one  of  such  fac- 
tory ships  capable  of  ^'digesting'^  40 
whales   a  day  killed  64,000   of  siit-.h   in 


1939,  and  in  the  two  decades  from  1920 
to  1940  nearly  422,000  whales  were  taien 
from  Antarctic  waters.  In  oil,  this 
amounted  to  32,500,000  barrels. 

In  the  olden  days  baleen  was  worth 
$10,000  a  ton,  and  spermac^fiti  from  the 
sperm  whale  was  in  great  demand  for  the 
malrfng  of  candles.  But  today  oil  is  the 
big  thing,  and  few  sperms  are  killed,  be- 
cause spei'maceti  present  in  thf^  sperm 
whale's  oil  is  not  niiscibh  with  other 
whale  oils.  In  the  first  postwar  haul  9 
'factory  ships  brought  in  60,000  tons  of 
oih  worth  from  $250  to  $360  per  ton.  The 
rest  of  the  whale  is  utilized,  also;  noth- 
ing goes  to  waste.  The  whale's  liver  is 
rich  in  vitamin  content;  insulin  comes 
from  the  pancreas;  and  the  skull  and 
bones  arp  ground  for  cattle  food  and  fer- 
tilizer. During  the  war  whale  steaks  sold 
f 0  r  35  cent??  a  pound.  And  precious 
atnheigris,  that  putrid -smelling  sub- 
stance so  valued  s.^  a  fixative  in  expen- 
sive perfume  and  which  is  spewed  up  by 
sick  sperm  whales,  is  also  diligently 
sought  by  pursuers  of  "Moby  Dick'\ 

Experiments  since  the  war  with  such 
things  as  :^nuic  submarine  detectors 
(ASDIC),  radar  and  electric  harpoons 
Rre  heing  conducted  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  Wilding  up  an  amiu^al  whaling 
business  worth  §30,000,000-  Were  it  not 
for  the  international  agreement  sot  up 
in  1944  between  the  leading  whaling 
countries,  specifying  an  ''open  seatoni" 
of  three  monUi^s,  man  in  his  greed  would, 
no  doubt,  soon  make  extinct  practi- 
cally all  specifis  of  whales  that  Jehovah 
God  brought  forth. — Genesis  1:  21, 
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TouiCTTmen,  Betmre! 

C  BcnaeUP  hexa-chloride,  also  known  as  Gammesane  and  60(5^  is  the  finest  inacetieide 
yet  found  to  biU  ticks  m  cowfi'  ears;  but  don't  use  it  on  yonr  i^.hicken^-  Investigation 
showa  that  if  a  compound  (containing  this  cbemical  is  sprayctl  on  the  birds  themselves 
or  on  the  walla  of  their  eoopSj  or  if  it  contaminates  their  liood,  the  trhickeud  become  so 
saturated  their  flesh  will  ameil  and  taste  of  i-t  cvm  after  b<:iiig  cooked.  l>uulti->-mtn  arc 
given  this  warning  try  Pro^-  Hixsou  jjjjlI  Dr,  Muma  in  S^ieMce  (October  31)  because 
there  are  n<m  on  the  market  inseetieidea  fontainicg  benKeue  hexaehlorid  e. 
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New  Creatures  Aaointed 

A  NOINTING  with  the  active  force 
jTI.  known  as  *'the  holy  spirit"  comes 
from  God,  and  not  from  rehgious  clergy- 
raeii -or  electronic  scientists  of -the  day. 
The  apostle  Paul  was  anointed  with  it 
by  God.  At  Corinth,  Greece,  the  first  eon- 
verts  to  result  from  his  preaching  were 
doubtless  the  married  JeAvish  couple, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  with  whoip  Paul 
abode.  (Acts  18: 141, 18)  To  the  congre- 
gation established  in  Corinth  Paul  wrote 
some  years  later  and  spoke  of  the  anoint- 
ing wnth  the  holy  spirit.  He  said:  ''Now 
he  which  stablisheth  us  mth  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God; 
who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the 
earnest  [or  pledge]  of  the  spirit  in  our 
hearts/'  (2  Corinthians- 1:  21,  22)  Those 
Christians  there  had  been  guaranteed  to 
Christ  as  members  of  his  church,  by  their 
being  anointed  with  God's  spirit. 

For  this  reason  the  apostle  further 
wrote  to  those  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians today  can  take  heed  thereto  for 
their  instruction:  *'As  tha  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body:  so  also  is  Christ  For  hy 
one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and  have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  [or  he  satu- 
rated by]  on6  spirit.  But  now  are  they 
many  mcmberis,  yet  but  one  body.  But 
now  hath  God  set  the  members  every  one 
of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
him.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particular/' — 1  Corinthians 
12:12,13,20,18,27- 
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All  such  Christiaas^  once  ordinary  hu- 
mans like  the  rest  of  us,  had  become 
"new  creatures"  in  God's  sight  by  be- 
lieving the^  gospel  message  and  obeying 
it  and  dedicating  themselves  to  God 
through  Ms  "one  mediator'^,  Jesus 
Christ;  and  _  thereafter  God  accepted 
their  dedication  of  themselves  through 
Christ  and  begot  them  to  spiritual  life 
by  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit.  Only  such 
"new  creatures''  are  anointed  with  the 
spirit  and  designated  to  live  and  reign 
'  with  Christ  Jesus  in  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. By  being  begotten  and  anointed 
with  "God's  spirit,  the  consecrated  one  is 
,baptized  as  a  "new  creature"  into  the 
'"body  of  Christ'^  He  thus  becomes  one  of 
those  who  are  espoused  to  Jesus  as  the 
great  Bridegroom.  Such  baptism  o£  the 
spirit  is  common  to  all,  or  jointly  shared 
by  all,  who  are  members  of  Christ's  body, 
regardless  of  the  different  offices  of  serv- 
ice which  they  fill  in  the  body.  Hence 
theirs  is  ^*one  baptism'',  just  as  there  is 
one  common  faith  and  one  common  hope 
of  their  heavenly  calling,  and  there  is  one 
common  Head  over  the  whole  body, 
namely,  Christ  Jesus,  For  God,  who 
gives  the  holy  spirit,  "gave  him  to  be  the 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which 
i^  his  body/'— Ephesians  4 : 3-7 ;  1 :  22, 23. 

The  I  apostle  John  was  one  of  those 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  the 
holy  spirit  was  poured  out  from  God  and 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  Head  of  the 
body.  Toward  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  John  was  an  old  man,  possi- 
bly the  last  of  the  apostles  to  be  living, 
he  wrote  as  follows:  '^Children!  it  is  the 
last  hour;  and  as  you  heard  that  the 
antichrist   is   coining,   even  now  many 
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have  become  anticlirists ;  whence  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  hour.  They  went 
out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us; 
for  if  thej^  had  bem^of  us,  they  would 
have  remained  ivith  us;  but  it  was  that 
they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they 
are  not  all  of  ua.  And  you  have  an  anoint- 
ing from  the  Holy  One;  yon  all  know  it 
[or,  you  all  have  knowledge,  that  is  to 
eay,  knowledge  of  the  trutti]- 1  have  not 
written  to  you  beeauwe  you  do  not  know 
the  truth^  but  because  you  know  it,  and 
because  no  lie  is  from  the  truth-  ,Who  is 
the  liar,  but  he  who  denies  that  Jesus  is 
the  anointed  One?  This  is  the  antichrist, 
he  who  denies  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
_  ,  I  have  written  these  things  to  you 
concerning  those  who  deceive  you.  But 
the  anointing  which  yon  received  from 
him  abides  in  you,  and  you  have  no  need 
that  my  one  should  teach  you;  but  the 
same  anointing  teaches  you  concerning 
all  things,  ana  is  true,  and  is  not  a  lie; 
and  as  it  taught  you,  abide  ui  him 
[Christ  Jeens]."— 1  John  2:18-27,  The 
Emphatic  DiaglotL 

The  apostle  John  was,  according  to 
the  above,  writing  to  an  anointed  class  of 
persons  who  must  have  been,  theref  ore, 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  TJie  fact 
that  he  addresses  this  grown-up  com- 
pany and  addresses  some  of  them  as 
^children"  shows  that  they  were  -children, 
not  physically  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
in  another  respect,  namely,  as  new-crea- 
tures, being  yet  very  youn^  as  such.  So 
then,  of  whom  was  that  anointed  class  to 
whom  Johji  wrote  ^jjiade  up?  Merely  of 
elder  brethren,  those  new  creatures  for 
some  time?  Not  according  to  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  apostle,  namely:  *'I 
write  unto  you,  little  children,  because 
your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's 
sake,  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  because 
ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  write  unto  yon,  young  men, 
because  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked 
ope.  I  write  unto  you,  little  children/he- 
cause  ye  have  known  the  Father  [who 
has  begotten  you  of  his  spirit].  I  have 
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written  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye 
have  known  him  that  is  from  the  begin- 
ning, 1  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  stTOj)g,  bj)5  the  word 
of  God  abideth  in  you,"  (1  John2 :  12-14) 
Writing  to  all  alike,  ''little  children/' 
^'fathers,"  and  *'young  men'\  concerning 
the  anointing  from  the  Holy  One  and  as 
abiding  in  them,  the  apostle  John  indi- 
cates that  the  time  of  their  being  be- 
gotten by  the  spirit  of  God  to  be  spiritual 
sons  of  God  was  when  they  were  anointed 
with  the  spirit  and  hs^ptiz^d  into  the 
•'body  of  Christ",  By  the  help  of  God'a 
spirit  or  active  force^  they  must  now  in- 
erf^ase  in  knowledge' of  the  truth  and  in 
appreciation  of  their  anointing  with  the 
spirit  They  must  increase  also  in  th^ir 
ability  to  carry  out  the  things  that  the 
anointing  commissions  them  to  perform. 

If  one  who  has  been  aj^ointed  proves 
unfaithful  and  goes  out  from  the^  con- 
gregation of  Grod's  anointed  ones,  he  be- 
comes an  antichrist.  His  going  out  does 
not  prove  he  is  right  and  that  those 
whom  he  leaves  behind  him  are  in  the 
wrong  and  do  not  have  the  truth.  Tin- 
spirit  of  God,  which  came  with  their 
anointing  and  which  abides  in  thtem,  illu- 
minates tt^m.  It  msixres  them  that  they 
have  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unfaithful  anointed  one  is  cast  out  of  the 
'^body  or  Theocratic  organization  by  the 
Head  member^  Jesus  Christ,  The  spirit 
of  God  does  not  abide  in  that  unfaithful 
ontj  and  he  does  not  abide  in  Christ  but 
goes  into  the  darknet^s  of  error  and  un- 
truth. The  unfaithful  one  is  therefore  an 
antichrist  The  faithful  ones  from  whom 
he  is  cut  off  and  disconnected  arc  not 
antichrists,  but  abide  in  Christ.  Jesus 
foretold  that  in  the  "last  time",  at  the 
end  of  this  worid,  there  would  be  an 
^'evil  servant*'  class  that  would  be  such 
an  antichrist,  (Matthew  24:  48-51 ;  Luke 
12:45-48)  Especially  since  seeing  we 
are  a(  the  ioretold  end  of  this  worM^  aU 
anointed  new  creatures  will  be  careful 
and  watchful  against  becoming  members 
of  tht;  said  'Wil  servant"  class, 
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How  Patrick  Was  Made  a  Catholic 


IT  IS  generally  believed  that  Patrick 
became  a  Catholic,  but  just  how  and 
when  is  not  so  well  known.  History  is 
almost  completely  silent  about  his  lifej 
and  such  historians  as  Oildas  and  Bede, 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  Patrick, 
never  mention  him.  However,  Patrick 
himself  wrote  out  something  about  his 
own  experiences,  calling  the  compara- 
tively-short record  his  Confessions.  This 
composition  is  well  authenticated,  and 
another  treatise,  PatrieVs  Letter  to  Co- 
roticus,  gives  us  some  additional  facts 
about  him.  The  date  of  Patrick's  birth 
i6  now  generally  agreed  to  have  been 
A.D.  387. 

Reference  is  made  to  his  Confessions 
rather  freely.  He  says,  in  his  Letter^  to 
Coroticiis:  *1  was  born  free  according 
to  the  flesh ;  I  was  the  son  of  a  father 
who  was  a  decurio  [a  Eoman  magis- 
tra^ej."  Then,  in  his  Confessions:  "1  had 
for  my  father  Calphornius,  a  deacon,  the 
son  of  Potitus,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church, 
who  lived  in  the  village  of  Benavem  of 
Tibernia,  near  the  hamlet  of  Enon, 
where  I  was  captured."  This  place  is  lo- 
eated  by  students  as  in  Armorie  Gfaul 
(Western  France). 

At  about  the  age  of  sixteen  Patrick 
was  captured  by  bandits,  who  took  him 
to  Ireland  and  sold  him  into  slavery  to 
Milchu,  a  Druidic  priest.  His  occupation 
was  keeping  cattle,  and,  like  the  prodigal 
son  of  the  parable,  Patrick,  confessing 
that  he  did  not  truly  know  God,  though 
raised  in  a  Christian  home,  now  turned 
to  his  Creatorin  frequent  prayer.  He  had 
much  opportunity  for  meditation,  and 
reflecting  on  the  things  he  had  learned  at 
home,  he  profited  much.  Meanwhile,  his 
contact  with  the  Druidic  inhabitants  of 
the  land  enabled  him  to  learn  of  their 
language,  customs  and  religious  prac- 
tices. After  six  years  Patrick  was  re- 
united to  his  family, 
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Nothing  is  known  of  Patrick's  life  for 
quite  a  few  years  after  his  return.  This 
lack  biographers  of  a  later  age  sought  to 
supply  by  filling  it  with  incredible  tales 
of  his  piety  and  progress  in  leammg. 
Patrick  himself,  however,  appears  to 
have  considered  this  part  of  his  life  as 
umvorthy  of  special  notice.  The  impor- 
tant event  next  recorded  is  that  of  his 
return  to  Ireland  p,s  a  missionary  to  the 
pagan  Irish-  Neither  tears  nor  entreaties 
deterred  him, 

Patrick  subsequently  referred  iq  him- 
self  as  follows :  "An  unlearned  man,  to 
wit,  a  bishop  constituted  [not  at  Rome 
but]  in  Ireland:  what  I  am  I  have  re- 
ceived from  God."  In  this  spirit  he  car- 
ried on  the  evangelization  of  Ireland, 
meeting  with  much  success,  despite  -con- 
siderable persecution.  Unlike  the  Romish 
clergy,  Patrick  was  able  to  say,  after 
serving  the  Irish  people  for  thirty  years, 
"If  in  anyway  I  have  taken  aught  from 
you,  tell  me,  and  I  will  restore  it  to  you 
fourfold  "  It  is  also  recounted  that  con- 
verts would  east  their  precious  orna- 
ments at  his  feet,  but  he  never  accepted 
these,  restoring  them  to  their  owners.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  clergy,  then  or  since. 
After  zealously  preaching  and  teaching 
among  the  Irish  for  over  thirty  years 
Patrick  died  near  Armagh,  on  March  17, 
A.D.  455.  It  IS' the  anniversary  of  his 
death  that  is  celebrated  on  March  17, 

The  Irish,  however,  were  not  tho  kind 
of  Christians  that  appealed  to  Rome,  of 
which  they  were  largely  independent. 
The  conversion  of  Patrick  to  Catholicism 
began  more  than  500  years  after  his 
death.  Certain  biographers,  such  as  Pro- 
bus  and  Jocelyn,  started  to  present  him 
as  a  wonder-working  saint,  suitable  to 
the,  superstitions  of  their  own  dark 
times,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  taught 
by  Germain  of  Tours  and  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  receive  his  appointment  as  a 
bish&p.  But  the  conversion  of  Patrick, 
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and  Ireland,  to  Catholicism  was  made 
sure  when,  A,D.  1167,  the  pope  sent 
H&nry  II  o£  England  to  bring  the  Irish 
around  to  accf^pting  him  as  Urn  succei^- 
sor  to  Peter.  After  a  number  of  blocidy 


conflicts  the  Irish  were  subdued,  and 
Patrick  became  a  "saint"  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  That  he  was  made  a  Catholic 
more  than  half  a  iniHenniuin  alter  his 
death  was  not  Patrick's  fault 
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Pbllllps,    Leah    Lojis 
PiLliLidii,    \»il\li  AIIdh 
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Powell,   Hfli^nd  FeIef 
Price,   Kiu-TCf  Hardini 
PirciLLtt,  Ji>^ciili  O&iar 
pyin.  waller  Thomas 
rvtiak,   Jojrifili   Martin 
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Samson^  Carl  ThtodDre 
SBhniaLdib«ck,  Tlioinss  H1^ 

Sell  mi  dt,   Sfan[(iy   EugeiA 

Self,   Gienn  Rvtliari 

ShurwDQd,   Pail   RobErt 
Sideri^,   NicliDlaE  Ctiaria^ 
aiHip&on,   Kirk  land   Rolsnd 
StBfiiCi.   Lfw  VJcin- 
Sla&kQr    Uehin    Edmard 
£tcila.   ChHhlei  ArtBiir 
Stephens,    Carrol  I    PainDr 
SMeHs,   Robert  Wlhston 
Stre^fl,   DariiEl    Jjlle^ 
Stf«c«,   GalvDsthn    C;irl 

StuLI,     Donald    Eilinird 
Sydiik,    Bdniti 
TAyior.    RiEi«il    Arden 
Tlilqilsf.    Edward     Brrroti 
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Wallace.  I^ck  Fslie 
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Weigl.    Franlr 
Wbils.    Frank   Arthur 
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Wiiltank.    Elmer  B. 
Witry.    FIcyd    Jes  ph 
tf likes,   BdcDrlj'lldrth 
Viiliam^i   Harfy  ttodnDif 
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FEBRUABY 


EBP  Progress 

^  The  European  Itncovpry  Pro- 
gram, continuing  ita  slow  and 
tortuoua  way  thr<>"gli  the  l.T-hy- 
rintUine  processes  of  the  UulLed 
States  C<togress,  appeared  to  be 
getting  somewhere  In  early  Feh- 
ruary.  Tts  various  features  bad 
boeii  suhjeote^l  to  elose  RtruUiiy 
by  iniliticiilly  suspicious  and 
wary  congressmen.  The  pipeline 
fciature,  as  It  is  called,  Implies  a 
constant  flow  of  goods  to  l^iirope, 
chiefly  from  tlip  United  States- 
Interim  aid  for  France,  Italy  and 
Austria  approved  in  late  Dea^m- 
ber  was  hcin^'  used  up  rapidly^ 
and  more  would  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Marshall,  if 
by  April  1  ifjng-term  plans  iiad 
not  been  approv-ed. 

Th^  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ComEUittee,  considt^ring  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Recovery  Tro- 
era.m,  on  February  10  unaniiuous- 
]y  approved  an  independent  head, 
wlio  would  have  cabinet  rank, 
differences  between  the  ERP  ad- 
ministrator and  the  secretary  of 
State  to  be  aubintlted  to  the  pres- 
ident for  decision,  The  plan  algo 
provrdes '  for  a  biparlisan  advi- 
sory hoard  to  assist  tLe  adminis- 
trator. 

The  Foreign  RelatiO-ns  Coiiindt- 
tee  on  February  IH  viited  unani- 
piously  for  au  initial  a[)propria- 
tion  and  a  four-year  authorisa- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  make  the 
initial  appropriation  lpi"^,ftaO,(XI0,- 
000  for  twelve  months.  It  was 
also  voted  to  mate  aid  to  any  na- 


tion dependent  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  nation  in  the  over- 
all plan,  nations  turning  to  Com- 
munism to  be  e^clude-d.  Th^e  six- 
teen participating  nalioog  are  to 
he  hound  to  specific  pledges  and 
production  goals. 

Senator  Taft,  commenting  on 
the  EHP  provisions,  said^  ''We 
want  peace  and  prosperity 
throu^'hout  the  world,  to  elimi- 
nate a  threat  to  our  own  free- 
dom, but  it  Is  certainly  not  worth 
while  to  adopt  a  foreTRU  iJolic>  so 
burdensome  on  our  poopl-e  that  it 
will  destroy  at  homt^  the  very 
freedom  we  are  l^rying  to  pro- 
tect." Governor  Dewey  of  Mew 
York,  a  presidential  aspirant  like 
Senator  Taft,  ur^ed  that  aid  to 
Europe  be  ysed  to  sp^ed  the 
establishment  of  a  federation  of 
free  European  nations. 

Army  for  P&leetlne 

-^  The  big  question  that  agitated 
the  U,x.  in  mid-February  was 
what  to  do  about  Pdiestine,  which 
needs  armed  forces  to  keep  the 
Jews  ynd  Arabs  from  murdering 
eadi  otlier  on  a  large  scale.  Ks- 
amples  of  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  these  mutually  hostile 
elements  in  Palestine  have  been 
fut'Eiij^hed  with  enthusiasm  by 
both  sides  ever  since,  some 
months  ag^o  t^e  TJ,  N,  General 
Assembly  voted  to  divide  the 
territory  between  them,  sending 
a  oonnnission  to  Pale.-^tine  to  de- 
cide how  this  was  to  tie  doue. 
The  commission  In  early  Febru- 


ary prepared  a  twenty-page  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the 
Security  Council  and  Jt  strongly 
urfted  the  Pfierultlng  of  an  attuy 
to     enforce     purtitlon.     But     the 

question  of  supplying  soldiers  is 
a  diificult  one,  neither  the  U.  S. 
nor  Britain  being  diisious  to 
iiave  Russians  sent  into  the  terri- 
tory as  part  of  an  international 
force,  Palestine  appears  to  belong 
to  everybody  and  nobody.  How- 
ever, the  final  disposition  of  the 
H<jiy  Land,  so  long  desecrated 
by  Jew  and  Gentile,  will  be  de- 
termined by  Jehovah, 

Report  on  Korea 

f-  The  U.  N.  Temporary  Com- 
missifin  for  Korea  Informed  the 
Interim  Committee  ot  the  Qen- 
eral  Assembly  (Little  Assembly) 
on  February  6  that  it  had  been 
unable  to  exercise  the  fiinctiona 
eonft^rred  on  It,  due  to  the  im- 
passe between  the  Soviet  and 
American  occupation  powers.  The 
U.  S-  oocupiea  the  agrtcultiaral 
South,  and  the  Itussiun&  control 
the  industrial  Korth,  with  its 
coni  and  iron  mines.  Russia 
wants  a  pro-Communist  setup  In 
Korea,  and  the  U.  S.  favors  a 
democratic  govemnient  The  U,  S, 
pushed  the  establishment  of  the 
commission  to  supervise  elections 
in  both  zones.  The  Russians 
would  not  ndnilt  the  commission, 
however.  A  alpnificaat  wave  of 
striices*  sabotage  and  violence 
swept  tlie  American  zone  about 
the  time  the  commission  made  Its 
report-  The  rioters  demanded 
that  l)oth  the  American  occupa- 
tion forces  and  the  U,  N.  Com- 
mission get  out  of  Korefln  There 
was  no  distnrhatiee  In  the  Soviet 
zone. 

World  Economic  Survey 

^  The  U,  N,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  reported  on  F4?b- 
ruary  4  that  food  shortages  were 
still  the  world's  No.  1  economic 
problem,  and  the  cause  of  the  in- 
HatiOn  spiral.  It  nrged  emergency 
measures  be  tak«n  to  halt  world- 
wide inflation.  A  report  aubmlt- 
te<l  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Conneil  stated  that  1!M7  produc- 
tion of  feey  foods  was  70  percent 
below  that  of  193T,  althougb  the 
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in^Btdf^frmp  foods  flssba^b  To 

prti?llffll]5  iirewar  le-vel.  Kti)U' 
iiiUI*>n  fitc  1^e  cotiTlTiiJfldrtn  oPlTie 

trj"  or  the  "orl<l  wuh  That  the 
popaTflE^Ei  o/  £he  xwFd  has  Eq- 
crsBKd  10  percent  alnce  the  ouf- 
Tff^ft  ef  fh^  ""flr,  reflulrtn^  hljrh- 
er  prwluctjon;  theU-S.  n«0UDt3 
HlTQoi't  ^nJfrElj  for  Ihe  cojnpara' 
UyeJy  lilffH  RBTlffultural  and  In- 
diifilrVal     pnieiKtlfm,     Bnroiflfln 

tbRQ  any  other  teiiim. 

TJ,N,  jonroartfit  Coflp 

iouraaiUfta.  lae^Hms  at  Iflke  Sue- 
i?«Vi,  New  Yori.  uo  fehroflry  2 
adapted  a  comtiroifllse  pi^oseJ 
te  whH!h  were  set  fortl*  tTift 
rlgblB  BQcl  prBCt[<^:3  am?  obJF^- 
tiiwa  fit  the  press,  li  iniit-A  on  tbtt 
prem  10  "i^untflfacl  the  persist- 
ent Bf^Fsn^HtS  of  fdlsB  snA  dls- 
tflrFea  r?porta  ahtt^h  prnvob^ 
tfitrtd  soil  prejndiw  flealnst 
ltate?<.  pecsfloa  or  stdot'b  nf  dit 
TBPEQt  r»r«,  laiLgufl^H  rel^c^Qn  or 
phf[DtDp[ir4!  4]4aTi(:frfiD"  The 
DieuinracducD  w^a  approved  fty 
die  U.  N.  BuAcDiDjniiSlon  mf  frpe- 
dom  !if  tb*  pres  eqi^  Is  to  T)e  con' 
UdBted  hy  [he  world-wldo  con- 
i^emaj^e  ifM  freedoru  of  lnformS' 
[lop  at  Oen^^e  id  Mbp^. 

Iliri  Qaotb  ^od  the  [ndUri 
%  QupeiJ     W'lltieljnlna    of    tbe 
NelbftiandR  oo  FtbSKi.BTyS  broad- 
cast  a  mflBH^   (In  T^Dgiiah)   tu 
tlia  Unlled   Statea  and  QrJJifD. 

il&ad''  and  alatlo^  the  n-ae  ha];<Liy 
that  the  people  of  In^nDasla  were 
On  ibe  ver&e  of  foriatng  a  IsH- 
oral  vfalf-  &he  «a1d  thnt  both 
ladODdBlEHS  CJiil  Dutch  must 
flght  lortorluu  aad  aDerctiyt  Eook- 
IflS  Fgrvanf  to  (jie  4?ay  vfi«ii  <he 
UtdUd  Etatea  oE  ludaoeale  wuuid 
laia  iu  ^4?e  djuoD^:  e^  Ujjiied 
NaUoELB. 

CbtIhi  iJtdefiEiidCHft 
4  lO  earfy  Febmarj  Ceylon  Ht- 
talned  domlQloii  etetun  ^IthLn 
tlw  BrfflBlt  CtHDmonw^AUli  of 
NHtJoDA-  The  British  reserve  tT>e 
tlsht  til  £UBTd  ita  cofliiniiDl<:ii- 
tlone  and  protect  it  from  A^tenkal 
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ilggreaslen-'becfluw  ot  Jfa  BtrBtfr 
gli:  poBltlt^D  Jd  tfje  fudCno  oeeno, 
Oe; Inn  lb  an  Imporlflnt  source  bl 
I>?fir]3,  aapphlr««  and  other  sems, 
us  vt^  BS  of  lu,  ruhher,  cupra 

(Hvil  Ai^hta  Pnjircani 
^  "Ilii'  U'liiic  Houae  oo  Feftrn- 
ary  &  sprt  w  tiin  C.  S,  Congreaa. 
a  BPQclaJ  m^itoaBa  recDnuj^niUoi 
eitfloslona  of  CTvIJ  rtgntB  lfl«s 
aud  eiidor»1nc  most  of  the  re- 
forms iiijv<K;flfed  four  Oclo&er  by 
(be  CJl'J]  JfL£^l«  Comail|te4^,  The 
iDe9SS!.v  flfllriDpd  fhe  Afflerlcfln 
poslEkon  [bat  all  men  fife  treats 
e-^nql,  with  the  tight  to  e'lual  jUS' 
tice  and  fieedoiBs.  eqoal  c'lBinTep 
for  iforlt  heatfJf,  tiniDea  ho^  edu- 
oiUon,  Cioiiernnient,  antd  the  mea- 
ffliK.  3^»'J  "pwKcL  EJoi  nsurri" 
these  dghrs.  The  ten  traiutE  of 
Itie  Ci'U  HiGhts  Prf^Bpi  mere 
the  Eollowmfi ; 

J.  He!  up  a  CItU  Rl^hls  I>ivi- 
Hlon  Id  (he  Justice  DcpBrlment, 
a  Permanent  Pre^UTpiitial  C-oin- 
iQlR^on  OP  C1?U  m^ht^  and  s 
House-Senate  hnilr  with  similar 
fa  act  I  one. 

9,  stNW|?r&a>  eilHlii»s  fltfliutM 
ro  nflwre  ^udJ  creitCm^'  Co  ojl 
reslilents.    wberheT    cltlsens    or 

S.  provide  FedEral  prelection 
^alnal  lyni-hlne-     . 

4,  ftbollsh  poll  laies  end  fiii^ 
pi  nil  i]u>re  air^u^te  proifouoa  !□ 
"tbt  riffhf  CO  Tife". 

5.  Ejsinbllsb  a  permfiQ^t  FjiIt 
ftoploj'iflerii  PraclTces  Commla' 
aJea  m  preverfl  "nrtlslr-  lUaccliai- 

e.  PfohlbLt  diflerlDifQBHon  In 
Int&ralflte  tran^poitatlon  fric^lU- 
lles. 

T,  ProTWe  home-rulB  and  the 
TotB  for  Teaidenti  of  the  Dsateict 
of  Columbia. 

S.  GtaiLt  etalehood  co  Hawaii 
and  Alrjd^  ^nd  greater  BelE-go?- 
emment  fir  Pifeno  Rrco  sad  Cfie 
Vir^D  IslandE. 

9.  Siiihe  oDt  reclci  rfglrk^^tlaos 
harrlnd  HOLOe  Orlmfnls  EiViu  oh- 
talrilng  i^ltizenshlp- 

10.  Settia  promptly  the  i^laima 
of  JppBneire-ftBreilH:ar.ft  vt^wltsne 
from  their  nartloie  evncadHuh 
from  the  West  Coc». 


Priee  Itcdnctloiia 

■^  ^Ityre-  cojii^fTf}  WflB  shona  In 
Waj^blD^ifl  uTet  itn-  early  E'eb- 
niBry  drop  Iq  pri^^es  ol  foods 
than  htd  teen  display^  ovfic  Ihe 
A'«ad!!y  znofififrng  prtots  of  ftre- 
c&iiat  luuuths,  Font  big  Krot^rr 
ehainH  had  announced  price  futa 
t>n  tfnor,  l0r^,  bscua,  abntejilns 
sua  toef.  The  averafe  cuarlLet 
pplce  of  twelve  Itey  fooda  dropfied 
Dearly  IE  percent.  Wheat  dropiKd 
IS  (helped,  tmt  ffle  cOfreBiJonifliig 
Tft^ii^ic^qn  liA_tti6  ^rii^  df  br^iLiJ 
was  only  a  cent  a  loaf;  while  a 
reductlflu  of  £1  perceal  ta  tiie 
ptke  uf  com  wna  rellp.^i*j  In  a 
tHree-c^Dt  rediicilon  la  Che  ':ost 
of  park  chops  per  pound-  Pncea 
on  hutcc  and  ju^r  alan  mere 
lowereij.  CoDunrtdltle*  other  than 
tones  droi>ped  about  3  i»ercent 
As  prJcfli'  H>nOnued  to  rirpp  dur- 
lus  the  fli^c  half  of  tie  monlh 
thp  Cofln«l  of  tkoDomic  Adv'ltierB 
Qi^iedci^  ffHjferei^iTs  with  in- 
cHuittlal  leadflTBi  lahur  anil  farm- 
era,  as  ivell  as  eonHnmetv.  Co  ap- 
leTmiiiff  the  j^aase  of  the  r-oa- 
dnufug  AifLiip  la  the  iharEtec.  De- 
cline in  Qlockfi  ft-iiB  tbe  worst 
alure  Slny  of  last  yesr. 

V.  S.  Tax  BQI  and  DudE^t 

^  3php  Houtfo  nr  [EfpresPntatlTofl 
ou  rebriiAi?  2  paused  the  Repu^ 
liCiin  Ian  reduction  hin  hy  a  vflta 
of  Se7-1M,  providlnir  for  an  an- 
gr^ate  tas  r^u<^cioii  of  *fi,500,- 

were  to  he  fulBUd  hy  (IDO,  whiiu 
muiri^  Couples  ais  to  he  [#r^ 
mltreil  lo  ffpllf  Inronits  for  fSE 
returq  pirrpoaea.  Ml  individual 
Invalid  Iev\e8  are  lo  ^  tra.  l^on 
in  to  flO  percenL  li  mas  espectpd 
chflt  [fie  tiii  mould  be  conaldef 
ahlv  modiJIed  hy  the  i7«iiale. 

The  Joint  CooarCHKiDJial  Cura- 
ulttee  an  the  Legislatiee  B^mset 
on  February  U  sdopl^d  a  report 
hsaeii  un  [he  preBldcnt'i^  hndKeti 
Ei\ins  11=  ai»pm»ai  (o  tsoendl- 
tare  esJiumtea  for  |h^  iH'M  dgcal 
jeit  III  the  fljpouQt  of  *37.W0,iMiO,- 
000,  anllclpQEln^  ree^pte  of  l4T,- 
JJOt^OOftOlH)  and  a  iJjr^Jaa  DiS7ft- 
lOa.OOO,Wn.  Rep  ntn  poos  pointed 
out  thai  this  wuuld  allow  for  thu 
BcypftBfli.  fa?f  tuts  aocl  also  pro- 
vide for  tntlrement  of  pan  of  the 
national  debt  of  1257^000.000.000. 


^  The  advent  ot  milder  weather 
In  early  February,  after  a  period 
of  real  winter  with  <?oplous 
SHOWS,  resulted  In  floods  in  eight 
Eastern  and  Southern  states. 
More  tban  5,000  persons  were 
made  homeless,  and  the  death 
toll  reached  IS  by  the  middle  of 
tHe  month.  A  cold  wave  which 
was  expected  to  halt  the  melting 
of  the  snowfl  failed  to  material- 
ise, as  residents  In  the  Ohli> 
MisBlesippl  valley  appnehft-nsi-^eVs 
watcbed  the  steadily  rising  wa- 
ters. 

"Temple  of  Good  Will" 

^  Meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  oa 
February  14,  the  International 
CoTindl  of  Religions  Education 
took  ofRcial  action  toward  estab- 
iishing  impressive  headquarters 
Id  a  proposed  natlflnal  Ffotestant 
center  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
council  appofijted  a  special  com- 
mittee to  coafer  with  other  na- 
tional interdenomlnatfonai  church 
groups  on  the  sultjeot.  The  pro- 
posed headquarters  for  U  S. 
ProtSiStantism  are  to  be  housed 
in  a  skyscraper  *'Temple  of  Good 
Wiir  with  fidl  convention  facil- 
ities, In  the  heart  of  Columbus. 

17.  S.  G.  I.  Bill  Signed 

^  The  president  on  February  14 
aiinied  the  hill  wh!ch  Increased 
benefits  of  veterans  attending 
g^^hools  (effectiTe  April  1),  at  an 
estimated  coat  to  the  American 
people  of  $217,000,CKM)  annually. 

Aid  to  U.  8.  Coneges 

^  An  eiEteiislVi^  proftram  lyl  tvA- 
eral  aid  to  American  colleges  and 
universities  to  permit  doubling  of 
present  enrollment  was  recom- 
mended in  a  report  by  the  28- 
member  President's  Commisaion 
on  Higher  Education  made  pub- 
lic February  L  Appropriations  of 
from  $450,000,000  to  begin  with 
and  increasing  to  $8oO,[K)0,000  In 
ItrGO  were  recommended,  Exclu- 
siOQ  Of  private  colieftee  was  stip- 
ulated Id  the  report.  To  this  re- 
striction the  two  Roman  Catholic 
members  on  the  commission  ob- 
jected. The  majority  of  26  la- 
filsted  that  any  school  accepting 
public  funds  should  also  accept 


uhe  rlghc  of  the  people  as  a 

whole  to  exen;tge  review  and  con- 
tTQt  of  the  educational  pollclen 

and  procedures  of  t&at  lustitn- 

tiOTl\ 

U.  8.-im]ian  Pact 

^  Itallap  Foreign  Minister  Couat 
Carlo  Sforza  and  U.  S.  Ambassa- 
dor J.  C.  Dunn  on  February  2 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  countries, 
In  thft.  HaU  ot  ViziK^xs  Qt  th* 
I^alazzo  Chigi  at  Rome,  ratifica- 
tions of  the  pact  to  be  made  at 
an  early  date.  The  treaty  will 
continue  in  effect  for  ten  yeariS, 
and  from  year  to  year  thereafter, 
unless  denounced  by  either  sign- 
er. It  is  the  first  treaty  of  ita 
Iciad  signed  hy  the  U,  S_  since  the 
war, 

^'Battle  of  the  Docmnents" 

^  The  puhlication  by  th«  U.  S. 
government  of  Germ  an- Soviet 
documents  reveahng  the  relations 
between  the  Nuzi^  and  the  So- 
vletB  In  J939-1941  began  Febru- 
ary 9  to  he  answered  by  Russia. 
The  Soviet  published  long  state- 
ments oji  Hitler's  relations  with 
the  Western  powers,  charging 
that  U.  S,  ddllarg  built  up  Hit- 
ler's war  industry;  that  Britain 
and  France,  by  appeasing  Hitler, 
hatched  the  second  world  war, 
and  that  Britain  and  France 
tried  to  get  Hitler  to  attack  Rus- 
sia. The  truth  of  these  assertions 
by  the  Soviet  Information  Bu- 
reau iVaS  quicklj  denied,  but 
Bri tilings  governnnent  indicated 
tViftl  tViej  ^\^  no\;  \Mn^  t^e  pu\?- 
lication  of  the  German-Soviet 
documents  by  the  U.  S.  was  a 
good  thing  to  begin  with. 

(jjermait  Oovemmeiit 

<$>  The  British  and  American 
;wuee  of  occupation  in  Western 
Germany,  linked  together,  on 
February  6  were  given  a  German 
Economic  AdroinistratEon,  This 
setup  takes  the  fonb  of  a  two- 
house  legislature,  elected  by  the 
provincial  governments  in  the 
eight  states  comprising  the  two 
zones;  also  an  esecuttve  caTjlnet 
elected  by  the  legislature.  The 
American  and  British  occupation 


autboritlM  win  review  ttie  ac- 
tions of  thefie  bodlest  reservlaK 
the  power  to  veto  any  measui-ft 
that  IB  not  acceptable.  The  Kiia- 

slans  countei-ed  by  setting  up  a 
one-house  legislature  of  piclred 
representatlTea  in  their  zonfi  of 
occupation.  The  leG:felatlre  body 
includes  three  members  tvom  die 
Soviet-sponsored  trade  union  fed- 
eration and  two  from  farmer  or- 
ganizations, Id  addition  to  re^y- 
reseptatlvea  of  the  five  states  In 

Soviet  is  accusing  Britain  and 
the  U.  S.  of  "splitting  Germany". 

Election  in  Irel^id 

^  February  4  was  election  day 
In  El^e  ( Sonlhern  Ireland). 
SplraUng  prices,  ]ow  wages  and 
need  for  land  reforms  were  the 
chief  issues,  Eamon  de  Vaiera's 
party,  the  Pianaa  Pali,  lost  Its 
majority  in  the  Irifib  parliament 
in  the  elections. 

ZhebraJc  and  Soviet  Science 

^  News  coming  by  way  of  Paris 
In  early  February  revealed  tiiat 
Anton  R.  Zhebrak,  distinguished 
Soviet  biologist,  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  post  as  president 
of  the  White  Htissiap  Academy 
ot  Sciences.  He  macle  the  mistake 
of  '^preaching  hereby",  by  sayfng 
there  was  no  difference  between 
Soviet  and  Western  science. 

More  and  Biggper  Atom  B<Hnl>s 
^  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  February  2  disclosed  in 
a  report  to  Congress  that  a  vast 
research  program^  foeused  on 
■^'urgent  o"b3ecllve^,  la  trlnglng 
forth  new  designs  In  atomic 
weapons  and  production  Is  car- 
ried 'forward  on  a  different  and 
mucL  greater  scale  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Largest  Su^ar  MiU  In  the  World 

#  Construction  of  the  largest 
cane  eugar  mill  built  was  com- 
pleted at  the  town  of  <^atIos  A. 
Carillo,  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mes^ico*  in 
early  February,  The  mill  will  be 
able  to  handle  5,000  tons  of  cane 
a  day,  producing  about  5(W}  tona 
of  raw  augar.  The  t)lant  waa  buiht 
by  the  Farreh-Blrm  Ingham  Co,, 
Inc.,    of    Ansonla,    Connecticut 
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HOUSEHOLOmt:  "Maybe  some  other  time. 
I^m  interested  in  the  Bible,  but  I  am  really  too 
busy  now*'^ 

WITNESS:  "But  can  you  be  sure  tha»  you  will 
be  here  some  other  time,  or  even  tomorrow? 
Your  future  may  depend  upon  today's  deci- 
sions. Besides,  The  Watchtoiver  will  actually 
save  you  time  in  Bible  study/' 

HOUSEHOLDER:  H  hadn't  looked  at  it  just  that  way  before.  But 
how  can  The  Watchtower  help  me  to  learn  about  the  Bible  any  quicker  f 

WITNESS:  "The  Watchtower  is  especially  arranged  for  Bible  study. 
It  compares  today's  events  with  those  foretold  by  the  prophets,  giving 
a  rapid  insight  into  prophecy.  Furthermore,  when  a  subject  is  being 
■studied,  many  scriptures  dealing  with  that  subject  are  brought  to- 
gether. As  a  result,  not  only  is  understanding  hastened,  but  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  entire  Bible.  Most  busy  people  do  not  have  the 
time  to  personally  make  such  thorough  research,  but  knowledge  is 
no  less  vital  to  them," 

HOUSEHOLDER:  ^'Can  I  get  The  Watchtower  nowF 

WITNESS :  'Tes,  and  by  subscribing  now  you  may  obtain  a  free  packet 
of  eight  booklets.  The  cost  is  only  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  of 
2i  copies." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  witness  to  call.  Readers  may  subscribe 
for  The  Watchtower  by  sending  ?1,00  with  the  coupon. 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y, 

BnGlo8ed  ^nd  $1.00  for  a  nae-year  subscription  tOr  The  Wufehtowef  und  the  gift  premium  oi  eight  hook- 

lets-   (Effective  until  April  30,  1948) 

Name .- - - - — Street _. „ _ _ .^ 

City  _ — ^ — Zone  No.  State  „ — 
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DRUNKARDS  DE  LUXE 

The  evils  of  alcoholism  and  excessive  drinking 


Palestine  on  Fire! 

On-the-scenes  report  of  the  clash  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
that  now  sets  the  "holy  land"  aflame 


Jlere  Comes  the  Easter  Parade! 

But  what  is  behind  it  all? 


The  Lord^s  Supper 

Meaning  of  the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Ncwfi  sources  ^«A  arc  able  to  keep  you  aWake  to  th«  vital  issues 
of  ouf  tim^s  must  b«  tin^fettcred  fcy  censorehip  and  seJfiffh  intercfffe, 
"Awake!"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts.  Is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  Is  not  bound  W  poUticed  ambitions  or  obligations;  It  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  It  is 
unprejudiced  fy  traditional  creeds;  This  Journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
mainttuns  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake !"  uses  the  regular  ne^vs  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
HxeiiL  Its  ov/n  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of -fche  earth  their  uncensored,  on^the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columi^.  Thi5  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review— government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science*  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — Vr'hy,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  r'  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers^  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthefting  those  disneartened  W  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakel" 

WATCHTOWBH  BIBLBJ  AND  TRACT  SOCIETY,   INC. 
117  Adams  Street  Brooltlyii  l,   N.  Y..  n.  S-A, 

N"  H;  KNom,  President  Qma^t  Suits^   Seereian^ 

Five  conta  ft  copy  0"a  dollar  a  year 
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DRUNKARDS  DE  LUXE 


ii1\ /fY  FATHER  is  a  drunkard,"  trem- 
iVlulously  laments  the  orphan  child 
in  the  tear-jerking  ballad  of  yore.  The 
orphan  winds  tip  dead.  Serves  her  right, 
snap  the  faddists  of  today.  The  little 
beast  should  never  have  been  so  crnel  as 
to  call  her  poor,  sick,  diseased,  alcoholic 
father  a  "drunkard''.  He  was  sensitive. 
He  could  not  stand  sorrow  and  suffering. 
His  delicate  soul  could  not  face  the  facts 
of  life,  its  hard  knocks,  or  even  its  simple 
boredom.  It  seems  about  all  the  poor  fel- 
low could  face  was  the  bartender.  Hence 
to  this  ''doctor"  the  sick  alcoholic  fled  to 
find  refuge  in  inebriation,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  stupors  of  the  bottle.  Then  burst- 
ing in  upon  his  convalescence  comes  his 
calloused  Tcid  wailing  that  he  is  a  drunk- 
ard! She  could  just  as  well  have  used 
some  such  euphemism  as  "problem  drink- 
er" ;  then  he  would  not  have  had  to  face 
even  his  degradation  as  a  drunkard. 
Surely  a  selfish  imp !  What  matter  if  she 
was  a  sensitive  child,  let  her  face  shame, 
homelessness,  hunger,  cold  and  death. 
She  should  face  things  bravely  and  not 
indulge  in  self-pity.  Leave  the  latter  for 
sick  Papa,  whose  sensitive  soul  must 
have  his  medicinal  bottle.  Only  from  it 
will  generous  draughts  float  him  out  of 
this  sordid  world  of  reality  and  into  an 
f^eoholic  dream-wor\d,  where  he  can  al- 
ways play  the  hero  in  his  grandiose  hal- 
lucinations. What's  that?  No,  the  kid  can- 
not join  Pop  at  the  bar  to  likewise  solace 
her  sensitive  soul!  One  alcoholic  in  the 
family  is  enough  to  be  pampered,  petted, 
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babied,  coddled,  excused  and  fashionably 
diseased. 

The  above  hints  that  there  may  be  two 
sides  to  the  story  about  drunkards.  In 
days  gone  by  the  pendulum  of  public 
opinion  swung  far  to  condemn.  Now  it 
swings  far  to  condone.  However,  this 
article  will  attempt  to  look  at  both  sides. 

The  Alcoholic's  Plight 

It  is  when  considering  the  causes  of  this 
fourth-worst  disease  that  the  patient 
slips  out  from  under  the  odium  of  the 
harsh  term  "drunkard"  and  slides  neatly 
under  the  kind  label  of  "alcoholic"  or 
"problem  drinker^'.  Under  these  euphe- 
misms the  drunkards  de  luxe  of  modern 
times  escape  personal  responsibility  for 
their  degradation,  and  even  find  them- 
selves the  center  of  attention  and  gain  an 
odd  fashionability  and  glorification  as 
the  subject  matter  of  books,  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles,  club-meeting 
discussions  and  sermons.  The  doctors 
delving  into  the  causes  of  dipsomania 
come  up  with  divers  theories  that  ab- 
solve the  drunkard.  First,  he  is  sick. 
Usually  mentally.  Reasons  given  are: 
the  ailing  person  is  unhappy,  he  has  suf- 
fered some  failure  or  disappointment,  he 
is  worried,  he  is  depressed,  he  has  trou- 
bles, he  is  sensitive,  he  has  an  inferior- 
ity complex,  he  is  neurotic,  he  has  an 
underlying  emotional  conflict,  he  has  an 
intense  urge  for  excitement,  or  he  is  sim- 
ply bored ;  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  face 
reality,  and  retreats  into  the  bottle. 
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Are  these  reasons  real,  or  are  they 
just  more  pampering  and  rationalization 
for  the  drunkard?  They  may  well  be 
what  drives  him  to  drink.  But  why?  Few 
other  persons  in  this  troubled  old  world 
are  free  of  all  these  afflictions.  Why  do 
not  all  become  inhabitants  of  the  alco- 
holic's rosy  realm?  Are  those  who  fall  so 
much  weaker  mentally  and  emotionally 
than  those  who  stand?  Or  have  the  alco- 
holics merely  weakened  themselves  on  a 
diet  of  self-pity?  Digging  deeper  to  un- 
earth causes  as  to  why  some  stand  and 
some  fall,  could  it  be  that  some  have 
more  courage,  others  more  cowardice? 

Is  there  any  other  reason  given  for 
alcoholism?  Yes,  but  the  doctors  gen- 
erally minimize  it  to  magnify  mental 
illness — a  fad  in  itself  these  days.  The 
minimized  reason  is  that  some  alcoholics 
began  as  social  drinkers  and  thence 
drifted  into  the  habit  that  enslaved  them. 
This  makes  sense,  common  sense,  and 
dovetails  with  the  fact  that  as  the  total 
number  of  moderate  drinkers  increases 
the  number  of  excessive  tipplers  increas- 
es, and  as  they  increase  the  number  of 
chronic  topers  mounts.  It  is  merely  a 
case  of  many  starting  downhill  without 
brakes  and  piling  up  at  the  bottom. 
Doubtless  by  the  time  the  bottom  of  the 
long  downgrade  plunge  is  reached  the 
alcoholics  have  picked  up  or  aggravated 
many  emotional  disturbances  and  neu- 
roses which  contribute  heavily  to  their 
helplessness  to  start  the  long  climb  back 
up  out  of  the  pit  of  alcoholism;  but  these 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  original  fall. 
In  1945  Dr.  Joseph  Thimann,  director  of 
the  nation's  only  hospital  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  dis- 
eases, said:  "Habitues  all  start  socially, 
then  gradually  slip  into  their  addiction." 

The  ''Cure''  for  Alcoholism 

The  studies  of  alcoholism  by  the  Yale 
Foundation  have  proved  that  ^'any  rea- 
sonably intelligent  and  sincere  person 
who  is  willing  to  make  a  sustained  effort 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  is  capable 


of  learning  to  live  without  alcohoF.  The 
Yale  Foundation  begins  the  cure  by  giv- 
ing the  patients  a  warm  bath  and  a  seda- 
tive. Afterward  they  are  urged  to  bul- 
wark their  abstinence  by  watching  out 
for  nervous  or  emotional  fatigue ;  always 
carry  chocolate  bars  to  relieve  fatigue ; 
relax  naturally ;  avoid  alcoholic  day- 
dreams about  former  alcoholic  pleas- 
ures; avoid  needless  hurry  and  worry; 
maintain  good  health  earnestly;  and 
never  drop  the  guard!  The  latter  is  a 
must,  since,  it  is  claimed,  the  alcoholic  is 
never  cured,  but  lives  thereafter  just  one 
drink  between  himself  and  dipsomania. 

The  "cures"  doctors  and  psychiatrists 
are  able  to  effect  are  seldom  estimated 
beyond  50  percent  of  the  cases  treated. 
There  is  another  organization  at  work  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism,  however,  that  is 
credited  with  "cures"  of  75  percent.  That 
organization  is  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
It  began  a  slow  growth  with  its  one  alco- 
holic founder  in  1935.  By  1939  there  were 
100  members,  all  ex-alcoholics.  As  re- 
cruits increased  the  work  expanded,  and 
'  membership  had  shot  to  about  12,000  by 
1944.  Thenceforward  the  group  made  the 
headlines  more  and  more,  grew  faster  on 
the  wings  of  its  reported  successes,  and 
today  has  40,000,  all  ex-alcoholics. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous'  program  for 
recovery  has  twelve  steps,  which  boiled 
down  are :  admission  that  one  is  power- 
less over  alcohol;  searching  moral  in- 
ventory and  personality  analysis;  will- 
ingness to  make  amends  to  persons 
wronged ;  dependence  upon  a  higher 
power ;  work  with  other  alcoholics  to  aid 
them  toward  recovery.  They  do  not  crush 
the  alcoholic  with  the  prospects  of  a 
long  future  without  alcohol ;  they  nibble 
into  the  problem  by  setting  a  goal  of  24 
hours  without  alcohol,  and  cope  with  the 
problem  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  Kind  of  a 
"sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of approach.  When  psychiatrists  and 

doctors  and  friends  talk  and  plead  with 
the  alcoholic,  their  words  fall  on  unre- 
ceptive  ears  because  in  the  alcoholic's 
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mind  they  do  not  understand  him  or  his 
problems.  How  can  they?  But  with  an 

aA  member  it  is  different.  He  can  talk 
to  the  alcoholic  understandingly,  having 
been  in  the  obsession  that  grips  him. 

But  the  contact  with  a  former  al<;o- 
holie  does  something  etse  for  the  chronic 
drunkard:  it  shows  him  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  quit.  He  sees  before  him  an  exam- 
ple, ReasonaBly,  alcoholics  would  rather 
see  a  sermon  than  hear  one ;  aftd  to  them 
AA  members  are  living  sermons  that 
it  can  be  done.  As  for  sermons,  the  alco- 
holic is  still  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
in  hypocritical  Christendom  we  hear  too 
many  and  see  too  few-  Assistance  ren- 
dered by  AA  members  is  on  the  whole 
rather  flexible  to  fit  individual  cases;  but 
on  one  point  they  are  adamant:  the  re- 
covered alcoholic  must  never  drink  again. 
He  can  never  be  a  moderate  or  social 
drinker.  The  only  diiference  between  him 
and  the  drunk  sprawled  in  the  gutter  is^ 
one  drink!  As  a  recent  novel  on  the  sub- 
ject put  it,  for  an  alcoholic  one  drink  is 
too  many  and  one  hundred  not  enough- 

An  alcoholic  "needs  help  desperately- 
He  should  have  it-  But  this  does  not 
argue  that  he  is  diseased  or  sick  in  the 
medical  sense.  Proof  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  alcoholic's  dilemma  is  that 
medical  men  cannot  combat  his  ailment 
with  a  measure  of  success  anywhere  near 
that  of  the  non-medical  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous members.  The  twelve  steps  of  the 
AA  program  do  not  absolve  the  drunkard 
of  blame,  hut  urge  him  to  see  the  errors 
of  his  rationalization  and  self-justifica' 
tion  and  to  accept  responsibility  for 
past  wrongs  and  make  any  amends  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  straightforward  approach, 
without  a  lot  of  shadow  boxing  with 
psychiatrist  terminology  and  falderaL 

Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

While  it  is  the  popular  cry  that  alco- 
holism is  a  disease,  many  observers  find 
the  comparison  strained  at  the  seams 
when  considering  treatment  of  the  sick- 
ness* In  other  diseases  the  patient  is  eon- 
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fined,  the  germs  not  spread,  but  eventu- 
ally killed  off.  In  alcoholism  the  "germs** 
o£  the  disease  are  manufactured  whole- 
sale and  retailed  to  the  patient  as  long 
as  his  purse  can  purchase  them,  and 
when  the  ''germs"  have  knocked  hira  out 
his  hospital  bed  is  the  gutter,  A  woman 
whose  husband  is  an  alcoholic  touched 
a  few  of  these  weak  spots  in  the  modern 
painting  of  drunkardism  as  a  disease, 
and  then  proceeded  to  paint  another 
view  of  the  picture,  a  view  we  are  not 
supposed  to  look  at  today.  The  Woman 
of  May,  1947,  condensed  her  article;  she 
said,  in  part : 

It  seems  that  alcoholism  is  an  illness,  and 
the  victim  of  the  disease  needs  sympathy  and 
not  blame — the  victim,  according  to  this  theo- 
ry, always  bein^  the  one  who  indulges,  never 
the  family.  It's  jtist  like  a  bad  cough  or 
measles.  The  weak  spot  in  this  comparison  is 
that  people  are  usually  glad  to  be  rid  of  dis- 
ease and  will  go  to  ludicrous  lengths  to  effect 
a  cure,  while  the  alcoholic  clings  to  his  so- 
called  disease  with  a  love  "passing  the  love 
of  women'^  Better  compare  it  to  insanity^  but 
again  there  is  a  difference.  Insane  persona  are 
usually  confined  where  they  can  do  no  harm, 
while  the  alcoholic  is  allowed  at  large  to  drive 
high-powered  ears,  to  carry  fire-arma^  to 
squander  money,  to  run  up  bills. 

It's  nice,  though,  to  have  the  alcoholic  so 
fashionable.  ...  In  fact,  the  alcoholic  ia 
now  almost  a  hero.  It  seems  he  is  a  sensitive, 
noble  soul,  who  can't  stand  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  mortal  life,  and  must  have  liquor 
to  cast  a  rosy  glow  over  it,  or  to  numb  him 
into  not  feeling  anything.  Very  good!  What 
about  the  wife,  sister,  mother,  or  even  brother,, 
who  is  a  sensitive  creature  too,  but  who  muat 
think  about  cold  facts  while  cold  sober,  and 
also  put  up  with  the  eternal  worries,  the 
chronic  heartache,  the  syerlasting  pall  which 
hangs  over  every  home  which  shelters  an 
alcoholic? 

What  about  them!  It  seems  they  are  impa- 
tient, self- righteous  clods,  lacking  in  under- 
standing, thinking  about  such  mundane  sub- 
jects as  how  to  pay  the  rent  or  what  to  feed 
the  children.  -  .  . 


But  you  mustn't  te  bitter.  .  .  ,  AH  yon 
kave  to  do  now  ia  to  tell  Johnny  and  Susy  that 
pai>a  js  siok.  "Why  doesnH  papa  have  treat- 
ment?" little  sinipU  Susy  asks.  Papa  doe9Ti''t 
want  treatment  What  fun  would  papa  have 
when  Joe  Doakes  drops  in,  if  he  had  treat- 
ment— what  fun  would  papa  have  on  his  busi- 
ness  trip^j  at  his  class  reunion,  at  the  bar? 
No,  on  second  thought,  better  not  tell  Susy 
h€  is  sieJc.  Better  not  say  anything  to  Susy. 
To  Johnny,  maybe,  Jolinny  has  been  acting 
morose  lately,  embarrassed  when  the  gang- 
sees  papa  not  quite  himself. 

Tell  Johnny,  *'Papa  is  sick.  He  is  an  alco- 
holic. You  mustn't  bo  ashamed  of  him  any 
more  than  Jim  ia  ashamed  of  his  father's 
heart  trouble/'  Johnny  might  cpy  out,  "But 
Jim's  father  stays  in  bed. with  his  heart 
trouble.  He  doesn't  say  and  do  foolish  and 
bad  tiling  becauso  of  his  heart  trouble. 
He  isn't  allowed  to  drive  the  ear  and  pnU 
down  tho  fence  posts  when  he's  having  heart 
trouble!"  But  Johnny  won't  say  any  of  that 
He  will  squirm  uncomfortably  and  change  the 
subject.  He'll  become  quieter  and  meet  the 
gang  down  the  street  a  way^  and  sometimes 
you  will  cateh  him  looking  at  you  with  sym- 
pathy in  his  eyes. 

Thank  goodness,  Susy  is  different!  She  is 
gay  and  is  never  bothered  by  papa^s  actions. 
But  the  IJttJe  demon,  memory-,  whispers, 
''Johnny  was  like  that  a  few  years  ago  too." 
Suay  will  get  quiet  and  ashamed^  and  will  look 
at  you  with  pity,  apd  do  littJe  kindnesses  far 
beyond  her  j^ears— which  will  hurt  you  more 
than  any  childish  thoughtlessness  ever  hurt. 
But  you  smile  until  your  face  aohes,  and  you 
swear  that  no  one  wiU  ever  see  you  Zooking 
like  a  drunkard's  wife.  .  .  , 

You  lose  control  more  easily.  You  sob  apd 
cry  and  pound  the  table.  But  the  next  tii:;ne 
papa  gets  out  the  drink.s  for  the  gue^t,  you 
adjust  your  wooden  smile  and  help-  Never 
must  th*;  alcoholic's  wife  openly  disapprove  of 
liquor.  That  wll]  a)ways  be  seized  upon  as  a 
reason  for  bis  drinkin^y  by  relatii^es,  by 
friends — by  papa  I  In  fact,  you  learn  early 
that  alcohol  is  a  Saered  Gov/'. 

It  will  take  much  more  than  the  few 
empty  platitudes  of  todaj^'s  broad-minded 


faddists,  who  have  isever  had  to  live  with 
an  alcoholic,  to  "wipe  that  picture  from 
mind!  Their  minds  might  narrow  down  a 
bit  on  the  alcoholic's  innocence  if  tbey 
had  to  live  that  sermon  instead  of  just 
hear  it ! 

The  Road  to  Alcoholism 

With  all  of  the  publicity  given  to  the 
horrors  of  alcoholism,  why  do  their  num- 
bers continue  to  increase  alarmingly?  As 
Dr.  Thimann  said:  "Habitues  all  start 
soeiaiiy,  tiion  gradually  slip  into  their 
addiction/^  There  is  a  pool  of  more  than 
58,000,000  social  drinkers  in  the  United 
States,  Some  drink  too  much,  and  be- 
come of  the  few  million  excessive  drink- 
ers. Then  they  stand  at  the  dark  portals 
of  alcoholism,  then  they  pass  through 
and  into  dipsomania.  Like  something  un- 
der the  auctioneer's  maJlet,  the  .slippijj^ 
drinker  finds  himself  going — going — 
gone!  The  onfts  most  likely  to  fall  are  the 
tough  guyfi,  the  ones  who  can  hold  their 
drinks,  the  ones  W'ho  can  take  their 
liquor.  Instead,  liquor  takes  them.  It 
holds  tJjem,  And  it  does  not  iet  go  easily, 

Here  are  some  of  the  red  lights  that 
drinkers  should  watch  for;  requiring  a 
drink  in  the  morning ;  preferring  to 
drink  alone;  allowing  liquor  to  interfere 
with^  w^ork  or  home  3ife;  needing'  it  to 
bolster  confidence  or  offset  difficulties 
find  frustrations  or  overcome  anxiety 
and  fatigue;  gulping  drinks ;  sneaking:  a 
few  on  the  side;  or  forgetting  what  hap- 
pened during  a  debauch.  If  social  gath- 
erings are  not  complete  for  you  without 
alcohol,  Qv  if  you  demand  it  as  essential 
at  times^  you  are  leaning  heavily  on  the 
alcoholic  crutch,  a  broken  crutdh. 

Social  Pressure  to  Drink 

Not  all  social  gatherings  use  pressure 
methods  to  make  non-drinkers  drink. 
But  many  do,  and  to  such  the  following 
applies.  Properly  enough,  drinks  may  be 
offered.  Some  of  the  guests  may  decline. 
Thereupon,  improperly,  the  non-drinker 
is  ridiculed,  either  raucously  or  gently, 
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as  a  poor  sport,  a  softy,  a  sissy.  This 
pressure  to  drink  by  calling  names  im- 
plies that  the  drinkers  are  just  the  op- 
posite of  softies,  sissies  and  poor  sports. 
Actually,  it  takes  strength  to  resist  this 
social  pressure,  and  no  softy  can  do  it- 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  popular  theory 
that  heavy  drinkers  overindulge  to  es- 
cape reality,  the  tables  might  be  turned 
to  show  that  the  excessive  drinkers  are 
the  sissies  because  they  run  from  reality. 

Another  lever  used  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  non-drinker  is  the  old  gag  of 
thinking  a  man's  manliness  is  measured 
by  his  capacity  for  liquor  or  his  ability 
to  hold  it.  Dr.  Jellinek  of  the  Yale  studies 
on  alcohol  says  that  this  is  the  motive 
that  starts  youth  on  drinking  careers.  By 
imbibing,  they  think,  they  show  superior 

age,  show  prowess,  show  manhood.  Fall- 
ing into  this  category  of  stupid  social 
pressure  is  the  asinine  foolishness  of  Ad- 
miral "Buir  Halsey:  "As  a  general  rule, 
I  never  trust  a  fighting  man  who  doesn't 
smoke  or  drink."  Subsiding  to  sensible- 
ness  on  this  point,  why  can  some  stand 
more  alcohol  than  others?  Manliness  is 
not  the  measure.  There  are  physiological 
reasons.  Also,  the  temperament  of  the 
drinker  is  a  factor.  Manliness  is  not 

Why  do  some  social  gatherings  exert 
social  pressure  on  non-drinkers?  They 
will  answer  that  the  abstainer  must  drink 
to  be  sociable,  to  not  reject  the  host's 
hospitality.  When  they  serve  coffee,  you 
may  safely  choose  tea.  When  they  serve 
milk,  you  will  not  draw  a  frown  if  you 
ask  for  hot  chocolate.  Neither  are  you 
endangering  a  beautiful  friendship  if 
you  request  water  when  they  offer  but- 
termilk. But  none  of  this  fussy  choosi- 
ness  when  liquor  is  the  offering!  You 
drink  it— or  else!  Why  is  this?  Offense 
at  rejected  hospitality?  Then  why  is  not 
hospitality  offended  by  your  refusal  of 
coffee  or  your  skipping  the  spinach?  Ac- 
tually, it  is  inhospitable  of  the  host  to 
press  drinks  upon  an  unwilling  guest. 

Then  why  do  some  do  it?  Could  it  not 
be  the  effect  the  alcoholic  drink  has, 
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which  sets  it  apart  from  other  drinks ! 
It  puts  to  sleep  the  inhibitions  and  crit- 
ical reasonings  governing  man's  higher 
intellectual  centers,  and  sweeps  aside 
these  restraints  that  otherwise  would 
cramp  his  emotions  and  actions.  It  en- 
ables the  drinker  to  lose  any  stiffness  or 
self-consciousness  he  might  normally 
have,  to  relax,  to  be  more  informal.  To 
this  mild  degree  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  freeing  the  individual  from  such 
tension;  no  evil  motive  is  behind  the 
host's  insistence  to  drink  moderately. 

But  the  same  principle,  when  applied 
to  a  greater  degree,  may  not  be  so  harm- 
less. Perhaps  the  host  wishes  the  gather- 
ing to  imbibe  quite  freely,  and  set  aside 
restraints  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
drinkers  act  silly  and  foolish.^ The  ma- 
jority may  favor  this  degree  of  hilarity, 
but  they  would  appear  too  ridiculous  to 
sober  guests;  they  would  become  a  joke, 
a  laughingstock,  a  ludicrous  spectacle. 
None  wish  to  appear  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage; so  all  must  be  urged  to  drink, 
so  tljat  the  critical  faculties  of  all  may 
be  drugged  and  to  everyone  everything 
will  appear  in  order.  To  lower  all  to  the 
same  giddy  level  it  is  imperative  that  all 
drink  freely,  to  bully  the  hold-outs  to 
imbibe,  so  that  none  will  remain  aloof  to 
the  revelings  and  behold  the  others  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Sometimes  the  degree  to  Which  this 
principle  is  pursued  is  very  extreme,  to 
lower  the  entire  gathering  to  the  status 
of  a  wild  party  where  immoralities  may 
be  unrestrainedly  indulged  in.  Certainly 
no  sober  witnesses  would  be  welcome 
there.  Hence  social  pressure  is  applied 
in  varying  degrees  to  keep  all  the  guests 
at  the  same  level  of  relaxation.  Many 
social  gatherings,  however,  properly 
serve  moderate  amounts  of  wine,  without 
trying  to  force  it  upon  guests  who  for 
reasons  of  taste  or  health  do  not  desire 
it. 

Sometimes  toasts  are  proposed,  and 
members  of  the  group  feel  obligated  to 
join  in  the  drinking  on  those  grounds. 
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This  practice  is  rooted  far  liack  m  pagan- 
ism. The  Babylonians  drank  toasts  to 
iiieir  gods,  and  ended  up  dr;ank._  The  Bi- 
ble gives  an  aeoonnt  of  one  snch  inst-ance, 
In  539  B.C-  Belshazzar  ordered  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  Hebrew's  temple  service 
brought  out,  and  from  them^be  and  his 
party  of  revelers  ''drank  wine,  and 
praised  the  gods"  (Daniel  5:  W)  Such 
toast-drinking  is  in  no  way  coniparahle 
with  the  drink-offerings  Jehovah  God 
prescribed  for  His  temple  service.  When 
the  Greeks  gave  entertainments  and  got 
tipsy  thereat,  it  was  for  pious  reasons: 
they  were  drinMng  deeply  in  honor  of 
their  pagan  gods*  After  the  Greeks,  the 
Bomans  followed  similar  pagan  religious 
customs  of  drinking  toasts  to  the  gods. 
Of  course,  they  had  so  many  gods  that 
everyone  was  drunk  before  the  ritual 
ended.  Also,  hnman  heroes  were  toasted. 
The  Scandinavians  before  conversion 
to  Christ  gathered  for  drinking  bouts, 
and  toasted  Odin,  Njord  and  Frey. 
Christian  missionaries  were  unable  to 
abolish  these  customs,  but  the  toasts 
were  shifted  to  "honor*'  God  and  Christ 
and  various  patron  saints^  and  to  gain 
saJvation  for  their  souls.  The  future 
state  of  bliss  was  associated  with  con- 
stant drinking  and  much  intoxication. 
Jehovah  God  and  Chri&t  Jesus  are  not 
honored  by  having  pagan  customs  of 
to&sting  switched  to  Them,  or  to  huiuaiis- 

The  Bible  Guide  for  Christians 

The  Bible  condemns  drunkenness, 
God's  law  to  Israel  linked  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  and  provided  death  for 
those  guilty  of  the  charge,  ''He  is  a  glut- 
ton, and  a  drunkard."  (Deuteronomy 
21:20)  The  two  are  again  linked,  at 
Proverbs  23 :  20, 21 :  "Be  not  found 
among  winebibbers,  or  gluttonous  eaters 
of  flesh;  for  the  winebibber  and  the  glnt- 
ton  will  come  to  poverty,  and  sottishness 
will  clothe  you  in  rags/'  {An  American 
Translation)  Those  who  stagger  in 
drutd^enness  are  foolish:  "Wine  is  a 
mocker,   strong  drink  a  brawler;   and 
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whosoever  reeieth  thereby,  is  not  wise/' 
(Proverbs  20:1,  Am-  Stan.  Ver.,  mar- 
gin) One  sign  of  an  alcoholic  is  drink- 
ing in  tJie  morning;  and  it  seems  that 
there  were  alcoholics  in  Bible  times,  and 
who  with  brusque  bravado  bragged  of 
their  ''manly"  might  at  quaffing  strong, 
mixed  drinks :  '*Woe  to  those  who  get  up 
early  for  a  drinking  bout,  who  sit  far  in- 
to the  night,  heated  by  their  wine  .  -  , 
Woe  to  those  who  are  brave — at  drink- 
ing !  mighty  at—mixing  a  bowl  T— Isaiah 
5 :  11,  22,  Mofati. 

The  Bible  warns  that  drunkardism 
would  be  a  growing  danger  in  these  "last 
days",  that  an  increase  of  excessive 
''eating  and  drinking"  would  be  a  sign 
of  the  times,  (Luke  21:34;  Matthew 
24:37-39)  Satan's  scheme  is  to  counter- 
act the  sign  by  causing  drunkenness  to 
be  winked  at,  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  illness.  The  Bible  does  not  warrant 
this  excusal  It  does  not  consider  chronic 
drunkenness  as  an  illness,  like  leprosy, 
crippled  limbs,  hemorrhages,  insanityj 
etc.  These  ailments  Jesus  cured.  There  is 
no  record  of  His  curing  an  alcoholic  by 
miraculous  means.  The  Bible  does  not 
exclude  the  sick  from  the  Kingdom,  but 
it  does  the  drunkard-  Nevertheless, 
drunkards  of  humble  heart  were  able  by 
the  Lord's  grace  to  quit  and  gain  en- 
trance into  the  Kingdom.  (1  Corinthians 
6:9-11;  1  Peter  4:3,4;  Romans  13:13; 
Galatians  5:19-21)  The  Bible  calls  a 
drunkard  a  drunkard,  not  supplying 
some  euphemism  that  soft-pedals  his  sin 
and  converts  him  into  a  curio  and  a  de 
luxe  model  patient.  Modernists  excuse 
the  alcoholic  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
escaping  something.  The  Bible  acknowl- 
edges the  propriety  of  moderate  use  of 
wine  to  dull  misery:  '*Give  strong  drink 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and 
wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts. 
Let  him  drink,  and  forget  Ms  poverty, 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more/' 
(Proverbs  31:6^7)  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  extreme  retreat  into 
drunkenness  is  the  way  to  meet  problems, 
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Thia  last-quoted  text  shows  tliat  whilo 
catiMmniTig  drunkennt^t^s  the  Bible  does 
not  eondeir.n  the  use  of  wine,  bat  rather 
recommends  il,  No?ih  used  wino,  once 
slipping  into  excess,  hut  bad  OckPs  ap- 
proval tlierGfl.ftor,  (tienosis  9:  20.  2l; 
Hzekiel  14:14;  Hebrews  11:7)  Md- 
chizedek  served  wine  to  Aliralucn.  The 
priests  in  Israel  M-ere  permitted  to  drink 
uine,  exc<^pt  when  serving  in  flip  tah*?r- 
im<*ie  OY  t^rapk.  [t  was  \i?^ed  iu  ■Ct^.a^AAv^^s, 
^VJth  (jod's  approval,  and  was  gratefully 
;iceeptfid  as  a  divine  provision,  (Lpviti- 
C2&  10:9;  2  Sanmel  G:]5-1S);  P^aln 
]04:14,ir))  Jet:n5"  lirgt  rniraol^  wa?  to 
dianKG  water  into  wine  Uyr  lue  at  a  wed^ 
dij:g,  and  the  very  eontoxt  shows  it 
oouid  not  have  hoen  grape  juiee.  as  son^e 
straijrht-iaeed  r-elif^ionists  claini-  fJol;n 
i!:I-ll>  Jesns  ate  food  and  drank  wine, 
and  tho  ridigious  generation  of  His  day 
accused  ilim  of  excess,  saying. ''  liphfjld  a 
man  ^duttonoas,  and  a  winohibher," 
UMatthew  11:19)  This  ci:aige  wou":d 
never  have  been  lodged  against  Him  if 
i(  invoJvedoniy  linierraenled  trrape  jnice. 
Nor  doi^ft  ail  anfennentinj;  drii^k  caiuse 
wineskint^  to  bun^t- — Lake  5;  IJ7-3y. 

The  Bibie  urges  Jncderation  in  the  u.*ie 
of  Tvine,  however  'M'tie  a  little  wine  |not 
a  lot]  for  tby  S:tcinach^R  sake  and  tiure 
offen  irilirniities."  (1  Timothy  0:2^) 
Christians  may  use  wine,  but  ^lionld  le 
^'not  given  to  niucb  wine''.  Tliey  should 


exereise  control  find  restraint,  and  not 
use  it  at  all  when  in  assembly  or  in 
gospel-preachinjcwork.  (I  Timothy  ,3;  8; 
Tilus  2:;J;  Proverbs  25:2^;  Leviticus 
10:!*)  And  eerlairly  a  Ohrifttian  will 
never  use  social  pressure  (o  *give  Lis 
neighbor  drink'  or  u^e  alcnfiol  vvlien  il 
might  stanible  or  offend  a  Aveak  one. 
— Hahakkuk  2:  15;  Romans  U:2l. 

One  more  diin^  *ho  Bib:e  condemns: 
\\w  rM>id  lo\p.\  aU^-iuinfTs  tYiat  seel^  to 
foree  thfiir  narrow  v:ewri  on  otliors  as  a 
teret  of  re]I;rious  taidi.  Tl^eir  anti- 
alcolioJic  stand  is  also  aiiii-God  and  anti- 
Chri&t  ^ind  anti-Bible,  Their  arguments 
are  saturated  with  emotional  prejudice 
that  s.anghters  reasoning,  Thev  have  he- 
oomosingle-tracik  't::hristir^ns"."arKl  their 
one  trar^k  i^  a  f^idetra<:'k  thai  leads  to  a 
liead-on  <»ollision  with  the  Bible  on  the 
puhji^ct  of  wine.  Tjie  Tti})le  <»oademn5 
drnnkenaess:  not  drinkirg-.  It  eondemns 
f:hiltony;  nox  eating,  Tf  the  teniperaneo 
howlers  hai^  one  drink  a-^  leading  to 
drunkenness,  why  do  fhey  not  har  one 
mouthful  of  food  a^  leaciin,:^  to  ghittojiyt 
The  intetnperj:ite  vi*^ws  of  [he  teniper- 
a:ice  peddlers  are  too  unreasonable  to 
reason  upcn.  They  have  ^one  agains;t  the 
Bible  and  sided  in  with  tae  Phnrisees 
tJjat  waggled  a  finger  at  Jesus  and  eried, 
*-\Vinebibberr'  Chri^nans  will  keep  the 
balanced  viewjKjint  of  the  Bible,  and 
thereby  avoid  either  extreme- 


ALCOHOL 

Plays  the 

VILLAIN^ 

A  LCOIIOL  in  moderation  ean  fit  into 
./\  human  society  as  ana<ieeptable  mem- 
ber, But  alcohol  In  excess  dons.  Tne  hlacr^ 
garb  of  the  dastardly  villain,  twirling  jji;^ 
nnistache  and  muttering  his  provt^rbial 
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"etjrses" 


U^hen  it  piays  tbis  villafnous 
ro>  in  the  drama  of  life  its  'Vtirses''  u]}- 
on  hinnankinil  are  many,  Tlie  blows  ~:t 
lanneJies  at  :he  bra:n  of  the  exj'ossive 
imbiber  knock  oi:t  thai  certi^r  of  intellect, 
and  i:s  heavy  body  p:imdies  :jp<jpardize 
health.  It  UEultiplies  tnitfic  aeeidents,  il 
lilLs  hospitals  with  Avound^d,  It  fdls  Jails 
with  eririufiaJs,  Jt  empties  Ihe  public 
prirkethock  1o  the  tune  of  nine  billion 
annuaily  in  :he  Ignited  Stales,  and  it 
doti^  it,  wiUv  a  Tviflv  ^leflui't^  \\\?X  ^mk\A 
rou^e  the  envy  of  any  professional  pick- 
pocket. Increasing  numi)ers  open  their 


arms  to  embrace  aicoh&l  in  its  role  of 
Tiltain  by  drinking  to  excess,  and  many 
eventually  find  themsGlves  embraced  in 
turn  by  the  villain  named  Alcoholism. 
Let  us  view  the  drama  of  life  and  see 
}iow  the  plot  is  unhappily  thickened  by 
the  entry  of  this  "cursing  villain". 

Alcohol's  Effect  oh  Mind  and  Body 

First,  how  does  alcohol  affect  the 
body!  After  it  reaches  the  stomach  some 
of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach  walls 
and  goes  to  the  lirer.  The  remainder 
enters  the  small  intestine,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  passed  on  to  the  liver.  From 
the  liver  the  alcohol  goes  to  the  heart, 
whence  it  is  pumped  to  the  whole  body 
via  the  blood  stream.  Intoxication  takes 
place  in  the  brain,  and  as  the  alcohol  con- 
tent in  the  blood  increases  it  acts  pro- 
gressively on  ditferent  parts  of  the 
brain.  First,  alcohol  attacks  the  brain 
area  of  judgment  and  inhibition;  next, 
muscular  co-ordination,  speech  and  vi- 
sion; finally,  when  sufficient  amount  is 
concentrated  in  the  body  fluid,  the  whole 
balance  of  the  brain  is  upset  and  the 
drunk  passes  out- 

This  gives  the  cue  to  the  answer  of  the 
old  question,  Why  can  some  f?ersons 
drink  more  liquor  before  becoming  in- 
toxicated! A  large  person  has  more 
blood,  and,  since  intoxication  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  concentration  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  stream,  a  large  person 
must  drink  more  than  a  small  person  to 
reach  the  same  percentage  of  alcohol  in 
the  Wood.  When  aleohol  concentrated  m 
the  blood  becomes  .4  percent  the  drinker 
passes  out  This  is  a  safety  mea^sure;  for 
if  th^  eoneentmtion  were  to  reach  from 
JI  percent  to  .9  percent  the  automatic 
nervous  system  would  be  paralyzed  and 
breathing  and  heart  action  would  stop. 
Or  if  one  drinker  has  more  food  in  his 
stomach  than  another  he  will  not  be  in- 
toxicated so  quickly.  Food  in  the  stomach 
slows  the  alcohol's  passage  into  the 
blood  stream^  and  by  the  time  the  last  of 
the  alcohol  in  the  stomach  gets  into  the 
blood  the  first  has  worn  off  somewhat. 
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But  there  is  one  other  important  factor 
governing  differences  of  individual  toler- 
ance for  alcohol:  the  drinker's  tempera- 
ment. Generally,  persons  normally  se- 
date stay  sober  longer. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  alcohol  is 
not  a  stimulant,  but  is  a  depressant- 
When  it  reaches  the  brain  it  acts  as  an 
anesthetic  and  numbs  or  drugs  the  high- 
er, intellectual  brain  centers.  Inhibitions, 
judgment,  self-criticism  and  feelings  of 
inferiority  are  put  to  sleep.  As  behavior 
restraints  decline  self-esteem  rises,  emo- 
tion takes  over,  perception  of  cold,  pain 
or  other  discomfort  is  dulled  and  a  feel- 
ing of  easy  warmth  and  fine  expansive- 
ness  suffuses  the  drinker.  In  this  mood 
he  is  positive  he  can  walk,  drive,  lecture, 
fight  and  be  witty  better  than  when  he 
is  sober.  He  feels  stimulated  to  great 
heights.  Bvt  it  is  an  iliusion.  ArtyaJJy, 
his  faculties  to  criticize  or  judge  him- 
self and  bis  abilities  have  been  depressed. 

In  reality,  the  drinker's  ability  to  do 
these  things  has  declined  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  concentration  of  alco- 
hol in  his  blood  stream.  Careful  tests 
have  shown  that  after  relatively  small 
amoujjts  of  alcohol  have  been  consumed 
body  efficiency  sulfers.  Visual  reactions 
were  slowed  by  more  than  a  third;  hear- 
ing was  similarly  affected;  memorizing 
a  few  lines  of  poetry  took  twice  as  long; 
performance  of  mathematical  problems 
declined  13  percent;  errors  in  reasoning 
and  judgment  increased  67  percent;  and, 
though  subjects  were  less  conscious  of 
fatigue  after  alcohol,  laboratory  tests 
showed  their  muscular  strength  had 
dropped  10  percent.  Another  discovery 
was  that  car  accidents  due  to  alcohol  were 
more  attributable, to  this  combination  of 
sluggish  reactions  and  the  increased  self- 
conlidence  of  moderate  drinkers  than  to 
driving  by  actual  drunks. 

What  about  consumption  of  alcoliof 
from  the  health  standpoint?  It  is  a  food 
in  the  limited  sent^e  that  it  supplies  bodily 
energy,  mainly  in  the  form  of  heat.  It  is 
not  a  tissue  builder,  and  is  not  assimilat- 
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ed  into  cellular  structure.  Neither  does 
it  supply  any  needed  minerals  or  vita- 
mins- In  fact,  it  is  held  responsible  for 
vitamin  defi<;iencies.  .But  many  of  the 
horrendous  heattli  hazards  of  heavy 
drinking  held  forth  by  rabid  dries  t6 
scare  the  wets  to  death  evaporate  upon 
investigation.  Modern  research  gives 
alcohol  a  fairly  clean  physiological  bill 
of  health.  It  does  not  damage  tissue  nor 
corrode  brain  cells.  The  old  claims  of  die- 
hard dries,  that  liquor  ruins  the  liver, 
kidneys  and  gastrointestinal  tract,  and 
makes  the  imbiber  prone  to  cancer,  heart 
disease,  ulcers,  tuberculosis,  arterio- 
sclerosis and  many  other  dire  ailments, 
are  without  foundation  in  fact,  according^ 
to  Drs-  Jellinek  and  Haggard,  in  Alco- 
hol Explored.  Of  course,  if  the  habitual 
heavy  drinker  negle'cts  his  diet  and  gen- 
eral health  he  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  disease  and  may  have  a  shorter  life. 

Social  Ills  and  Excessive  Drinking 

The  fact  should  be  faced  that  alcohol 
in  excessive  use  accumulates  social  ills. 
Of  13,402  convicts  studied,  intemperance 
alone  explained  the  careers  in  crime  of 
17  percent.  Half  the  maintenance  of  jails 
is  traceable  to  inebriates,  and  two-fifths 
of  the  women  in  jail  are  there  for  drunk- 
enness. One  authority  charges  $188,000,- 
000  of  the  crime  cost  estimated  at  $962,- 
000,000  to  immoderate  alcoholic  indul- 
gence. Alcohol  must  shoulder  blame  "for 
a  good  percentage  of  traffic  accidents.  It 
is  guilty  of  booming  both  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  It  is  a  home-wrecker 
when  used  in  excess.  Dr.  Landis  of  the 
Yale  Foundation  reports  that  when  con- 
sidering mental  illness  costs,  bodily  dis- 
ease treatments^  accidents  and  wage 
losses  the  annual  bill  chargeable  to  alco- 
hol is  about  $780,000,000, 

But  that  public  expense  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  the  public 
pays  annually  for  liquor.  During  1946 
the  total  expenditure  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  the  United  States  was  $8,770^ 
0O0,O0a  That  is  more  than  $730,830,000 
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monthly,  more  than"  $168,650,000  weekly, 
moi-e  than  ^,000,000  daily!  It  is  an  av- 
erage of  $150  spent  annually  for  liquor 
by  each  of  this  country's  drinkers-  In  the 
same  year  the  country  apent  only  three 
and  a  half  billion  for  all  public  and 
private  education.  To  get  them  to  spend 
some  eight  billion  annually  for  drinks 
the  liquor  industry  spends  $75,000,000 
annually  for  advertising.  The  advertise- 
ments always  lean  heavily  on  psychol- 
ogy. The  drinkers  pictured  are  never 
drunk,  never  staggering^  never  boister- 
ous or  brawling,  never  disheveled,  and 
never  even  slightly  silly.  Well-poised 
masterful  men,  men  of  prestige,  today's 
men  of  distinction-  Never  are  they  to- 
morrow's men  of  extinction  gripped,  by 
alcoholism. 

Since  1940  users  of  alcohol  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  increased  35  percent. 
About  60  percent  of  the  population  over 
15  years  of  age  consume  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  a  Gallup  survey-  This  would  mean, 
in  1945,  58,250,000  persons.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 3,000,000  to  4,000,000  drink  to  ex- 
cess, go  on  sprees,  have  benders.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  from  750,000  to  more 
than  1,000,000  that  are  alcoholics,  ac- 
cording to  varying  estimates.  Alarming 
is  the  increase  in  number  of  women 
chronic  drunkards.  "Today,  b^  the  esti- 
mate of  competent  authorities,  four  out 
.  of  ten  chronic  alcoholics  are  women. 
There  are  some  650,000  of  them  in  the 
United  States."  (New  York  Mirror,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948)  Alcohohsm  is  described  as 
"our  greatest  unsolved  public  health 
problem"  and,  according  to  an  INS  dis- 
patch, is  "the  disease  rated  fourth-worst 
in  the  United  States". 

In  this  role  of  alcoholism  the  villain 
hands  out  his  heaviest  ''curses"  It  is  the 
end  of  the  road  for  the  excessive  drinker. 
Once  there,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
even  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  foil  the 
villain.  But  that  problem  is  not  for  this 
article  to  treat  The  curtain  on  that  trag- 
ic drama  is  drawn  back  by  the  leading 
article  of  this  issue  of  Awake! 
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r\N  October  24,  1915,  the  British  gov- 
\_/ernment  -wrote  a  sinister  letter. 
About  two  years  later  it  wrote  another 
one.  These  two  letters  were  the  origin 
of  the  catastrophe.  On  paper  they  were 
written  in  ink,  bnt  on  the  face  of  Pales- 
tine they  were  written  in  blood  and  tears* 
The  first  was  a  promise  given  by  Henry 
MacMahon,  the  high  commissioner  in 
Egyptj  to  King  Husain,  This  was  a 
promise  to  the  Arabs*  It  runs: 

I  am  granted  the  authority  by  His  Majesty 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  give  the  following 
affirmation, -and  to  answer  your,  letter;  Brit- 
ain  is  ready  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  countries  which  bounda- 
ries and  borders  had  been  marked  by  Sheriff 
of  Me4:!ea,  and  to  support  that  independence. 
Great  Britain  guarantees  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Land  against  all  outer  aggression. 
Moreover,  Britain  will  offer  guidance  to  the 
Arabs  wheii  circumstances  permit,  and  assist 
them  in  setting  up  the  forma  of  government 
which  appear  to  be  the  best,  in  all  the  men- 
tioned  Arab  countries. 

The  second  v^as  a  promise  given  by 
Lord  Balfour,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  Baron  Rothschild  This  was  a 
promise  to  the  Jews. 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  appreciates 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Home  in  Pal- 
estine for  the  Jews,  It  will  do  its  best  to 
carry  out  this  promise-  It  is  understood  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  the  civil  or 
rehgious  rights  of  the  non-Jewish  eommuni- 
tieain  Palestine,  nor  to  the  political  rights 
which  the  Jews  enjoy  in  other  countries. 

Thus  Britain  promises  the  Arabs  in- 
dependence in  all  the  Arab  countries, 
and  then  she  promises  the  Jews  a  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine.  She  states  in 
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one  sentence,  in  Balfour's  Declaration, 
that  she  will  give  all  help  to  the  Jews 
to  establish  the  national  home,  and  in  the 
next,  she  points  out  that  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  non-Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine  should  not  be  in- 
jured. How  could  a  national  home  be 
established  in  another  people's  country 
without  injuring  their  rights?  However, 
the  Mandatory  government  began  to  en- 
courage immigration  of  Jews  into  Pales- 
tine; and  thousands  of  them  poured  into 
the  country  every  year. 

Before  the  British  government  took 
authority  on  Palestine,  that  is,  in  the 
Turkish' reign,  the  Jews  made  a  very  low 
percentage  of  the  population.  They  did 
not  exceed  5  percent.  Gradually  this  per- 
centage grew,  and  with  it  grew  the  fears 
of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  who  27  years 
ago  began  their  resistance  to  the  nation- 
al home  and  the  British  government's 
policy.  At  first  this  resistance  was  weak. 
The  danger  was  still  far  away,  they  were 
not  ripe  politically,  and  assistance  was 
not  expected  from  other  Arab  countries, 
which  were  under  the  British  influence. 
As  time  passed  it  brought  about  a  change 
to  all  this.  Danger  drew  nearer,  the 
Arabs  became  riper  politically,  and  as- 
sistance loomed  in  the  distance-  So  their 
resistance  grew  harder. 

Britain  knows,  however,  what  she 
should  employ  to  break  down  trou^ble, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  resistance.  Her  un- 
failing means  was  committees*  The 
Arabs,  who  had  been  suffering  greatly 
from  their  Opposition  to  the  government 
and  from  the  trouble  they  themselves 
had  been  making,  were  for  many  years 
ready  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
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the  committees,  and  so  give  op  vioience. 
The  committees  were  their  only  hope, 
and,  believing  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause^^they  expected  the  result  of  investi- 
gation  to  be  in  their  favor.  But  when  it 
actually  was,  the  British  government 
would  later  ignore  the  eoinmiUeea'  pro- 
posals. 

The  White  Paper 

The  years  that  preceded  1639,  after 
Mandate,  were  full  of  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine,  Violence  broke  out  sev- 
eral times ;  many  Arab  leaders  were  put 
in  prison,  exiled,  or  executed.  Yet  in 
1939,  after  about  three  years  which  the 
Arabs  had  spent  in  revolution,  the  Brit- 
ish government  found  it  wise  to  plan  a 
new  policy  for  the  future  of  Palestine, 
This  was  set  down  in  a  "White  Paper  is- 
sued in  that  year.  It  consisted  of  a  dee^ 
laration  that  the  British  government  was 
not  held  by  an  obligation  to  set  up  a 
Jewish  state,  nor  \Yas  it  in  its  policy  to 
make  Palestine  a  Jewish  state,  and,  at 
the  same  time^  it  would  not  approve  of 
establishing  an  Arab  state.  The  White 
Paper  added  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  planning  to  raise  a  Palestinian 
state,  which  would  become  independent 
in  the  end,  after  an  interval  for  transfer- 
ence,  No  more  than  75.000  iramigianta 
would  be  allowed  into  Palestine  in  the 
next  five  years,  unless  the  Arabs  of  Pal- 
estine should  be  ready  to  accept  more. 

At  the  beginning  the  White  Paper 
roused  the  anger  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned- To  the  Arabs  it  represented  the 
end  of  their  hope  to  have  an  Arab  state, 
and  indicated  that  some  75,000  foreign- 
ers would  find  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try. To  the  Jew^s  it  meant  disaster.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  form  a  Jewish  state- 
As  time  passed  the  Arabs,  realising 
that  their  gain  in  the  White  Paper  was 
more  than  their  loss,  ceased  to  show  op- 
position to  the  intended  scheme.  Mean- 
while, the  Jews,  seeing  in  the  Wliite 
Paper  the  sentence  of  death  declared 
against  the  Jewish  state,  bitterly  made 
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desperate  endeavors,  putting  forward  all 
their  resources,  to  get  Britain  to  cancel 
the  White  Paper,  They  attained  their  ob- 
ject. But  what  they  had  been  seeking 
was  more  than  the  mere  cancellation  of 
the  White  Paper,  One  hundred  thousand 
Je^^7^  §ho\].ld  imYi^igrBtt-i  \ft\o  Vi^l^stins 
immediately,  they  claimed;  the  restric- 
tion on  selling  land  should  be  lifted  as 
well. 

The  British  government  had  no  mind 
to  accept  the  Jewish  demands.  In  the 
diplomatic  and  financial  fields  of  the 
world,  the  Jews  worked  diligently  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  "R^iti?.k 
government,  but  it  appears  that  they 
failed.  Then  a  desperate  idea  Qceurred 
to  them.  The  Arabs  obtained  the  White 
Paper  from  the  British  government  by 
using  force  with  the  Mandatory  govern- 
ment in  Palestine,  in  their  big  revolution 
in  1936.  Therefore^  why  should  not  they 
(the  Jew's)  resort  to  violence  too,  in  or- 
der to  get  what  they  w^antod?  Conse- 
quently, as  soon  as  the  second  World 
War  came  to  end,  the  Jewish  disturb- 
ances began  and  eonfinned  till  Novem- 
ber 29, 1947,  when  the  Gen<^ral  Assembly 
approved  the  partition  of  Palestine  into 
an  Arab  state  and  a  Jewish  state. 

Partition  Scheme 

It  was  iu'st  regarded  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigmatic  problem  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Committee  of  T^ord  Bell, 
which  was  aijpointed  by  (he  British  gov- 
erninent  in  1937.  In  addition  to  a  Jewish 
part  and  an  Arab  part,  this  committee 
recommended  partitioning  Palestine  into 
a  thirds  aii  Ervgli'cl\  ppiTt-  Bwt  this  ^lan 
was  put  on  the  shelf,  for  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  resumed  their  revolution.  Lat- 
er the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee,  and  afterwards  by 
the  United  Nations. 

It  was  repeated  of  late  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  United  States  in  the  mat- 
ter^ and  the  influence  it  had  with  and  U"p- 
on  several  governments  of  various  states, 
were  what  determined  the  material  of 
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the  sclieine  placed  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  determined  the  approval  of 
the  partition  plan. 

Two  different  eonunnnitiea  are  living 
in  a  country  together.  They  have  differ- 
ent religions,  different  languages,  differ- 
ent traditions,  different  hopes,  and  dif- 
ferent education.  And  though  they  have 
many  different  goals  as  well,  yet  there 
is  one  goal  in  eonimon,  which  both  of 
them  are  after.  This  is  Palestine.  Each 
wishes  to  have  it  as  its  own*  The  two 
peoples  do  not  understand  each  other, 
and  for  several  reasons  in  connection 
with  the  way  of  living  they  despise  each 
other.  This  is  the  first  fact  that  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees coming  to  the  country.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  each  prefers  death  to  being 
governed  by  the  other,  to  put  it  ih  their 
own  words.  Both  dread  being  a  minority, 
and  wish  earnestly  to  be  a  majority.  The 
other  facts  are  that  violence  would  most' 
probably  continue  in  Palestine  if  it  were 
made  wholly  an  Arab  state,  or  a  Jewish 
state.  In  the  first  case,  the  Jews  would  be 
the  trouble-makers,  and  in  the  second, 
the  Arabs, 

Arab  Plight,  and  Jewish  Word» 

That  there  are  still  more  facts  to  be 
considered,  important  facta  which  should 
influence  solution,  is  ignored  by  the 
Jews,  the  United  States  and  several 
countrie's  in  the  U-  N.,  the  Arabs  declare. 
They  shout  in  the  others'  faces:  Let  us 
remind  those  who  forget,  or  pretend  to 
forget  history,  that  we,  Arab&,  have 
lived  in  Palestine  as  its  owners  and  in- 
habitants for  over  one  thousand  years. 
Its  earth  is  mixed  with  our  blood,  its  sky 
witnessed  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers, 
its  parts  are  parts  of  ourselves,  of  our 
souls.  The  Jews  are  foreigners.  The 
Arabs  add:  They  would  make  us  their 
slaves,  if  they  did  not  drive  us  out  of  our 
country,  or  out  of  this  world-  True,  they 
own  at  present  a  big  area  of  the  land  of 
the  country,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Mandatory  government's  policy   this 
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land  would  not  have  been  sold  by  our 
weak,  needy  fellows.  In  addition,  accord- 
ing to  the  partition  scheme,  about  half  a 
million  Arabs  'with  their  possessions  will 

be  in  the  Jewish  state.  This  number  is  "a 
little  less  than  the  number  of  all  Jews 
that  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
intended  state-  In  their  desire  to  refute 
the  Jewish  claims,  the  Arabs  go  on  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Jewish  state  there 
would  be  the  best  ground  in  the  country, 
moat  of  the  shore  of  Palestine,  and  quite 
a  big  area  of  land  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Arabs. 

From  this  state,  they  say,  the  ropes 
will  stretch  and  twist  around  the  necks 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  an  ever-present  menace 
to  the  Arab  countries,  for  it  will  he  the 
headquarters  where  plans  are  set  to 
place  those  countries  under  the.  Jewish 
influence.  With  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Arab  countries,  those  plans  would  find 
agents  who  would  be  very  earnest  to  ful- 
fill them.  Not  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  state  it  will'be  the 
most  powerful  military  state  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  millions  of  dollars  which 
pour  every  year  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  from  their  fellows  in 
America  and  other  countries  would  make 
the  strong  military  state  a  reality.  Secret 
maps  seized  by  the  Arabs  show  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  Jewish  state  should 
include  Trans- Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  a  part  of  Egypt. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  hat- 
boring  those  fears  in  heart,  the  Arabs 
around  Palestine  realize  that  the  cause 
of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  is  their  own 
cause  too,  not  only  because  they  are  of 
the  same  blood  and  race,  but  also  because 
they  are  threatened  the^lselves  by  the 
same  dreadful  danger. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  listen  to 
these  statements  and  protest  against 
them.  We  are  here,  they  say,  not  to  make 
you  or  anybody  else  a  slave.  We  wish  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  Arabs,  on  equal 
terms.  We  need  you  as  well  as  you  need 
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US-  We  have  money,  you  have  not.  The 
labor  cost  in  your  communities  is  cheap, 
in  ours  it  is  not;  so  we  can  and  must, co- 
operate and  work  together.  With  the 
money  we  have,  we  could  develop  the 
country,  produce  the  treasures  of  earth, 
raise  your  living  standard.  If  we  gov- 
erned the  country  you  would  Jiave  a  bet- 
ter schoolmg,  more  chances  in  life,  and 
real  civilization.  For  you,  we.  have  noth- 
ing but  good  will,  good  wishes,  and  good 
schemes.  Believe  us,  put  your  trust  in 
us.  You  will  not  be  sorry^  you'll  see. 

To  this  the  Arabs  shake  their  heads, 
and  laugh  sardonically.  Do  yon  want  us 
to  believe  this  nonsense!  We  think  we 
have  some  intelligence  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  bait.  Once  we  took  it  we  would 
fall  into  your  trap-  Because  you  possess  a 
lot  of  money,  because  your  fi]:st  principle 
in  life  is  to  be  capitalists,  and  because 
you  are  active,  intelligent  and  united^  you 
will  be  the  masters  in  this  country,  oc- 
cupying all  the  important  positions  and 
the  main  establishments.  We  know.  This 
happened  in  Germany  before.  We  see 
your  influence  in  the  United  States,  where 
you  are  only  about  4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  our  country,  after  all.  We 
are  still  the  majority,  and  we  own  the 
greater  part  of  its  ground-  In  any  case 
we  are  not  going  to  let  you  govern  us, 
nor  are  we  going  to  allow  you  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  on  any  spot  in  our  country. 

Then  the  Jews  would  answer,  though 
in  great  error;  Not  only  is  it  man  wha 
wants  us  to  have  a  state  in  this  country, 
not  only  the  U.  N.,  but  it  is  also  God,  We 
were  ^ven  this  country  by  God.  He 
promised  to  return  us  to  this  land. 

Barrel  of  Gunpowder  Set  Afire 

When  the  General  Assembly  was  vot- 
ing on  partition  on  November  29  it  was 
after  midnight  in  Palestine,  Yet  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  were  still  awake.  They 
were  sitting  beside  the  radios,  listening 
to  the  translated  discussions  and  the 
description  of  the  turning  of  voting  at 
Lake  Success.  In  Tel-Aviv  loud-speakers 
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were  placed  in  the  streets  by  the  Jewish 
newspapermen  to  enable  the  Jewish 
public  to  follow  the  debate.  As  it  was  an- 
nounced, the  Arabs  turned  off  their 
radios  and  went  to  bed  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  bitterness  and  revolt. 
They  realized  that  in  the  U'N,  there  is 
no  justice,  no  good,  no  honesty.  They 
knew  that  the  U.  N,  in  general,  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  particular,  recklessly  put  fire 
to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

The  Jews,  however,  did  not  go  to  bed 
that  nig;ht.  They  were  too  happy  to  sleep, 
too  excited  to  close  an-  eye.  It  was  the 
day  of  victory  to  them,  of  thanksgiving, 
of  elation.  A  Jewish  state  would  shortly 
emerge.  One  would  be  able  after  a  little 
time  to  say:  ''This  is  my  state,  this  is  my 
country,"  There  they  would  nol;  see  signs 
on  doors  of  restaurants,  ''No  admittance 
to  Jews  and  dogs,"  That  night  was  spent 
in  celebration  in  the  Jewish  quarters, 
settlements  and  cities.  They  danced  in 
the  streets,  sang,  and  gave  drinks  free- 
Jewish  flags  rose  on  the  buildings  and 
on  cars,  running  in  the  streets,  full  of 
joyful  Jews-  For  three  days  these  cele- 
brations went  on. 

Meanwhile  the  Arab  leaders  in  the 
neighboring  countries  declared  the  de- 
termination of  the  Arabs  to  break  down 
the  partition  scheme  in  all  possible  ways. 
The  Arab  higher  executives  held  a  meet- 
ing and  announced  that  the  Arabs  in 
Palestine  would  be  on  strike  for  three 
days  beginning  on  December  2. 

On  December  1  the  Arab  college  stu- 
dents in  Jerusalem  made  a  peaceful, 
very  well  organized  demonstration.  But 
the  following  day,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  strike,  the  trumpet  of  trouble  sound- 
ed. At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  big  disorderly  crowd  of  16-'to  20-year- 
old  Arab  boys  began  their  attack  on  the 
Jewish  shops  near  the  Arab  c^uarters. 
They  were  armed  with  nothing  but 
sticks  and  atones.  They  killed  owners 
who  could  not  escape,  and  looted  and 
burned  the  shops.  The  damage  to  the 
Jewish  property  on  that  day  was  valued 
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at  more  than  one  million  pounds,  "While 
all  Uiis  was  going  on^  the  British  army 
stood  watching,  bnt  did  not  intervene; 
yet  they  did  not  allow  the  raob  to  ap- 
proach the  security  zones. 

At  midday  a  group  of  the  Haganah, 
the  Jewish  Defence  Organization,  came 
marching  down  with  arms  carried  openly 
to  Rex  Cinema,  which  belonged  to  Arabs, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  Jews,  however, 
showed  great  patience  on  that  date;  for, 
with  the  arms  they  possessed^  they  could 
have  easily  defeated  and  broken  up 
the  Arab  crowd.  But  they  refrained  from 
so  doing.  Their  leaders  did  not  want  to 
mate  matters  more  complex,  and  thought 
that  the  disturbance  would  soon  subside. 

Next  day  curfew  was  imposed  on  the 
Arab  quarters.  So  the  Jews  seized  the 
opportunity  and  set  about  burning  and 
looting  the  Arab  shops;  while  they  (the 
Jews )  moved  away  the  remainder  of 
their  goods  in  the  shops  that  were  saved 
by  chance  the  previous  day.  Thereafter 
violence  spread  in  all  parts  of  Palestine. 
While  the  Arabs  in  the  beginning  were 
using  daggers  as  weapons  for  attack, 
now  they  used  automatic  fire  arms.  But 
still  they  are  short  in  arms,  prices  of 
which  at  present  are  unbelievable.  The 
ordinary  gun  is  sold  in  the  Arab  side  for 
100  pounds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
neighboring  countries  send  arms  to 
them.  But  every  Arab  in  Palestine  hunts 
for  a  gun  at  least  to  defend  himself, 
should  he  be  attacked ;  for  the  Jews  now 
are  revenging  themselves  bj  attackiiig 
the  Arab  villages  with  machine  guns  and 
grenades. 

Settling  Down  for  War 

Realizing  that  matters  will  still  get 
worse,  and  as  security  measures,  the 
Arabs  have  started  to  organize  them- 
selves, to  prepare  thejuselves  for  the 
coming  desperate  battle  with  the  Jews. 
In  every  village  and  town  a  **national 
committee*'  has  been  set  up.  Its  duty  is 
to  secure  sufficient  food  for  the  village  or 
town,  to  prepare  for  defending  the  place, 
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furnish  houses  with  the  necessary  furni- 
ture to  make  hospitals,  and  get  doctors 
to  teach  the  girls  to  be  nurses.  In  short, 
this  national  committee  is  responsible 
for  everything  concerning  the  social  and 
military  activities. 

But  if  the  Arabs  started  to  make  this 
organization  since  the  approval  of  the 
partition  scheme,  the  Jews  had  it  for 
years.  All  know  in  Palestine  that  the 
Jews  are  very  well  armed.  They  have 
weapons  of  all  sorts.  These  weapons  are 
in  trained  hands,  for  thousands  of  Jews 
were  in  the  British  army  in  "World 
War  II,  Released,  they  gave  training  to 
many  other  thousands.  Now  it  is  said 
that  the  Jews  could  put  forward  80,000 
well-armed  and  well-trained  men. 

Both  parties  now  attack  the  other  every 
day  with  automatic  weapons.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  (January),  according  to 
official  reports  the  wounded  and  killed 
have  mounted  to  1,064.  But,  I  think,  the 
number  reported  should  be  much  bigger, 
Eaids  are  made  on  villages.  People  are 
attacked  in  the  streets.  Trains  going  to 
the  Jewish  towns  are  stopped  by  the 
Arabs  and  robbed.  The  streets  are  al- 
most empty  except  of  Dwsg  who  have 
emergency  missions  or  necessary  tasks 
out.  One  is  not  safe  outside,  nor  in  his 
own  home,  for  at  any  moment  he  might 
be  attacked,  whether  he  is  an  Arab  or  a 
Jew. 

Thousands  of  Arabs  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  are  training  to  use  arms  so 
as  to  come  to'Palestine  to  help  their  fel- 
low Arabs,  and  fight  the  Jews  until  they 
give  up  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
state-  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  are  de- 
termined to  allow  no  Jewish  state  to  rise 
in  Palestine,  They  are  waiting  to  have 
more  weapons,  to, see  those  volunteers. 

But  the  Jews  shrug  their  shoulders 
with  a  sneer,  A  Jewess  told  me:  ''"What- 
ever the  price  of  the  Jewish  state  will  be, 
we  are  ready  to  pay  it.  It  will  be  trifling 
compared  with  what  we  shall  get  in  ex- 
change."— Awake!  correspondent  in  Pal- 
estine, 
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paraders  all  dolled  np  in  their  extrava-     of  whom  a  festival  was 


celebrated 


m 


gant  new  outfits  of  colorful  ensembles 


April 


>f 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  backs 


and  gay  bonnets.  How  these  people  love     up  Webster  by  citing  the  venerable  Bede 
to  show  off  their  Easter  costumes !  Little     as  authority  on  this  point.  Various  spell 


asstere 


esterne 


do  they  worry  if  it  takes  them  six  months     ings  of  Easter  (sester 

to  pay  for  this  fling  of  vanity.  Let  the     eesterne,  eostre)  are  found  in  old  manu 


> 


future  take  care  of  itself,  they  say 


for 


scripts 


and 


they  are  akin  to 


0  star  a 


right  now  it  is  parade  time !  Down  the  the  German  goddess  of  Life  and  Spring. 

Avenue  they  come.  With  them  are  the  Digging  deeper  into  pagan  mythology, 

little  kiddies,  dressed  up  in  their  flashy  the  name  Easter  is  traced  back  through 

new  togs  and  carrying  fancy  baskets  of  the  heathen  religion  of  the  Druids  to  the 


multicolored 


eggs 


and 


candy 


rabbits,     ancient  demonism  of  the  Phoenicians 


This  is  a  church-bound  parade,  one  of     Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,  where  the 


the  biggest  of  the  year,  swelled  on  this     same  goddess  of  spring  and  rebirth  was 
occasion  with  many  religious  formalists     called  Astarte  or  Ishtar,  names  that  are 


who 


attend  but  twice 


a  year. 


At 


the 


very 


similar 


m 


pronunciation 


to 


the 


9 


church  the  flower-scented  populace  pans-  English  name  Easter.  Alexander  Hislop 
es  long  enough  to  allow  the  special  East-  in  his  weighty  book,  T/te  Two  Bahylpns, 
er  sermons  of  the  clergy  to  parade  be-     answers  the  question,  "What  means  the 


fore  their  minds.  Meantime,  great  multi-     term  Easter  itself?"  by  saying :  "It  is  not 


tudes  of  other  people  are  watching  from 


Christian  name 


bears  its  Chaldean 


the  side  lines  this  whole  Easter  festival  origin  on  its  very  forehead.  Easter  is 

with  mixed  feelings  of  perplexity  and  nothing  else  than  Astarte,  one  of  the 

wonderment.  They  wonder  who  started  ties  of  Beltis,  the  queen  of  heaven,  whose 

this  Easter  idea  in  tKe  first  place.  They  name,  as  pronounced  by  the  people  of 

are  curious  to  know  how  long  these  tra-  Nineveh,  was  evidently  identical  with 

ditions  and  customs  have  been  on  pa-  that  now  in  common  use  in  this  country, 

rade.  And  they  want  to  know  the  mean-  That  name,  as  found  by  Layard   [the 


mg  of  the  peculiar  symbols  of  Easter.      noted  archaeologist] 

Only  a  little  digging  in  the  dictionar 


on 


the 


les 


J 


encyclopedias  and  reference  works 


monuments,  is  Ishtar 


}> 


Assyrian 


Now 


y 


whom  did  this  goddess  Easter 


is  necessary  to  uncover  some  amazing     or  Astarte  represent?  Her  name  is  de 


answers  to  these  questions,  answers  that     rived 


from 


Asht-tart 


will 


astonish 


both 


paraders 


and 


> 


meaning 


(( 


The 


paraders.  Start  with  the  name  Easter,     was   Semiramis 


non-     woman  that  made  towers".  That  woman 


who 


being 


both 


the 


Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,     mother  and  the  wife  of  Nimrod,  worked 

first  edition,  says  that  the  name  comes     with  him  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel 
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as  a  means  of  reaching  heaven  in  defi- 
ance of  Jehovah  God.  Upon  her  death 
this  mother  queen  was  deified  by  her 
worshipers  as  the  "queen  of  heaven"  and 
the  moon  became  a  symbol  of  her  "spir- 
it''. (Nimrod's  "immortal  spirif\  it  was 
believed,  inhabited  the  sun.)  It  is  from 
this  ancient  cistern  of  demonism  that 
the  universal  heathen  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon  sprang.  The  springtime  festi- 
val, held  when  the  moon  reaches  its  full- 
ness, is  part  of  this  pagan  worship  of 
the  "queen  of  heaven",  and  it  still  pa- 
rades throughout  the  earth  under  its  an- 
cient but  Anglicized  name  "Easter'\ 

Christendom  Joins  the  Parade 

How  the  peoples  and  nations  that  call 
themselves  "Christian"'  got  into  this  pa- 
gan Easter  parade,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
and  the  apostles  did  not  celebrate  Easter, 
is  indeed  a  strange  story  of  spiritual  for- 
nication and  political  intrigue.  The  writ- 
ings of  the"  apostles  make  no  mention  of 
Easter.  (It  is  no  point  to  say  that  the 
word  Easter  appears  at  Acts  12 : 4  in  the 
King  James  version,  for  all  Bible  schol- 
ars know  that  this  was  a  gross  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  translators,  a  blunder 
that  was  not  made  in  any  other  transla- 
tion. The  original  Greek  word  is  pascha 
and  is  properly  translated  '^passover".) 
Christ  and  His  early  followers  had  a 
full  knowledge  of  how  God's  Word,  the 
Bible,  condemned  the  worship  of  Easter, 
i.e.,  Astarte,  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures is  spelled  various  ways :  Ashtaroth, 
Ashtoreth,  Ashteroth  and  Astaroth.  The 
early  Christians  knew  how  Solomon  fell 
into  disfavor  when  he  began  to  serve  the 
Easter  goddess.  {1  Kings  11 : 5, 31 ; 
2  Kings  23 :  13)  They  knew  how  Jehovah 
God's  wrath  was  kindled  when  the  Israel- 
ites time  and  again  turned  to  demonism 
and  celebrated  the  Easter  festival. 
(Judges  2 :  11-14 ;  10 :  6 ;  1  Samuel  7 : 3,  4 ; 
12 :  10 ;  Jeremiah  7 :  18 ;  44 :  17-27 )  Hence, 
Christ  and  His  early  followers  did  not 
celebrate  any  Semiramis-honoring,  God- 
dishonoring,  "queen  of  heaven''  Easter ! 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  Cath- 
olic  Encyclopedia  falls  into  error  in  say- 
ing that  when  the  "Apostolic  Fathers" 
failed  to  mention  the  celebration  of 
Easter  among  early  Christians  it  was 
"purely  accidental".  What  a  devil-con- 
ceived argument !  Is  it  not  far  more  log- 
ical, reasonable  and  Scriptural  to  say 
that  the  early  Christians  failed  to  men- 
tion Easter  because,  as  the  Bible  shows, 
there  was  no  such  pagan  celebration 
kept  by  them?  Yes,  indeed.  However, 
after,  the  apostles  fell  asleep,  and  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  church  began  leaning  to 
their  own  understanding,  a  controversy 
developed  over  whether  Christians 
should  celebrate  the  Jewish  passover. 
Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian,  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  mentioned 
such  a  controversy.  Some  religiously  ob- 
served the  Jewish  passover  as  a  formal- 
ism, while  others,  like  Arius,  said,  as 
quoted  by  the  historian  Mosheim:  "Chris- 
tians should  keep  no  Passover,  because 
Paul  declares  Christ,  who  was  slain  for 
us,  to  be  our  Paschal  Lamb."  But  as  time 
went  on  the  passover-keeping  apostate 
Christians  increased  in  numbers  until  by 
the  fourth  century  they  completely  over- 
ran the  various  congregations. 

Then  came  Constantine,  the  adroit 
religio-political  emperor,  who  took  this 
apostate  Christianity,  united  it  illicitly 
with  the  pagan  religions  of  his  empire, 
and  formed  a  single,  universal  (Catholic) 
state  religion.  It  was  the  Council  of 
Nice  (A.D.  325),  called  by  Constantine, 
that  fixed  the  parade  date  when  it  de- 
clared that  "everywhere  the  Great  Feast 
of  Easter"  was  to  be  observed  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  fol- 
lowing March  21.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
who  professed  to  be  Christians  began  to 
march    along    in    the    Easter    parade, 

though  there  was  much  controversy  in 
their  ranks  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  As  Hislop  says,  it  was  only 
after  violence  and  bloodshed  "that  the 
Festival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Chaldean 
goddess  came  to  supersede  that  which 

AWAKE! 


had  been  held  in  honour  of  Christ.  Such 
is  the  history  of  Easter''. 

Eggs  and  Rabbits  on  Parade 

After  Christendom  entered  the  carni- 
val business  and  took  over  the  pagan 
Easter  parade  she  began  to  dress  up  its 
symbols  in  such  gaudy  costumes  that  to- 
day their  true  identity  and  meaning  is 
almost  hidden  from  view.  Easter  eggs 
and  rabbits  are  made  to  appear  as  noth- 
ing more  than  innocent  appendages  at- 
tached to  the  occasion  solely  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children.  The  origin 
and  ancient  meaning  of  these  emblems, 
however,  is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  that 
the  entire  celebration  is  of  the  Devil. 

Not  only  the  Druids  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, but  also  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  Persians,  Hindus, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  all  attached  deep 
mystical  significance  to  eggs  used  in  the 
spring  festivals  which  all  these  heathen 
nations  observed.  The  Japanese  sacred 
eggs  were  the  color  of  brass ;  the  Chinese 
also  painted  their  eggs ;  the  Hindus  had 
eggs  golden  in  color.  Other  nations  col- 
ored their  Easter  eggs  red  to  symbolize 
the  blood  of  life.  "From  Egypt,"  says 
Hislop,  "these  sacred  eggs  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  classic  poets  are  full  of  the 
fable  of  the  mystic  egg  of  the  Baby- 
lonians." One  of  these  tales  as  told  by 
the  learned  Egyptian,  Hyginus,  keeper 
of  the  Palatine  library  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  is  as  follows :  "An  egg 
of  wondrous  size  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  into  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  fishes  rolled  it  to  the  bank,  where 
the  doves  having  settled  upon  it,  and 
hatched  it,  out  came  Venus,  who  after- 
wards was  called  the  Syrian  Goddess," 
or  Astarte.  The  egg,  therefore,  became  a 
fitting  symbol  of  Easter  as  well  as  life 
and  fertility  over  which  this  demonic 
goddess  was  thought  to  have  control.  Be- 
cause of  this  significance  attached  to  the 
egg  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
wicked  "mysteries"  of  phallic  or  sex  wor- 
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ship  indulged  in  by  demonized  pagans. 

The  Catholic  Hierarchy,  haying  East- 
er eggs  in  their  parade,  would  like  to 
be  excused  from  admitting  that  they  are 
colored  with  this  pagan  meaning.  Says 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  the 
subheading  "Easter  Eggs":  "The  custom 
may  have  its  origin  in  paganism,  for  a 
great  many  pagan  customs,  celebrating 
the  return  of  spring,  gravitated  to  East- 
er. The  egg  is  the  emblem  of  the  germi- 
nating life  of  early  spring."  Brewer, 
quoted  in  The  Century  Dictionary ^  says : 
"The  practice  of  presenting  eggs  to  our 
friends  at  Easter  is  Magian  or  Persian." 

The  Easter  rabbit  is  also  a  very  prom- 
inent symbol  in  this  long  parade  of 
springtime  demonology.  And  why  should 
it  not  be  ?  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cele- 
bration as  the  other  symbols.  The  Easter 
rabbit  is  as  old  as  the  worship  of  Ishtar, 
for  carvings  of  that  goddess  have  been 
found  that  show  her  holding  an  egg  in 
her  hand  and  a  rabbit  at  her  feet  in  sym- 
bol of  fertility  and  rebirth.  "In  both 
India  and  Egypt  rabbits  and  eggs,  as 
the  symbols  of  fertility  and  reproduction, 
were  closely  identified  with  the  spring 
festival  which  corresponds  to  our  East- 
er," says  George  W.  Stimpson,  in  Nug- 
gets of  Knowledge.  "The  rabbit,"  de- 
clares the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  "is  a 
pagan  symbol  and  has  always  been  an 
emblem  of  fertility  ( S>imrock,Mythologie, 
551)." 

Other  Customs  on  Parade 

As  the  Easter  parade  passes  by  the 
reviewing  stand  of  honest  investigation 
many  other  pagan  customs  are  observed. 
Like  all  the  rest,  the  origin  of  these  is 
disguised  benea4:h  a  double  meaning 
which  the  clergy  of  Christendom  have 
given  them  in  an  effort  to  "sanctify" 
their  use  by  Christians.  But  to  worship 
the  rising  sun  as  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  the  "sun  of  right- 
eousness" does  not  remove  its  hereditary 

stains  inherited  from  pagan  parentage. 

In  ancient  times,  though  the  day  was  de- 
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voted  primarily  to  the  worship  of  the 
moon  goddesSj  her  consort,  the  sun,  was 
not  overlooked.  They  believed  that  on 
Easter  morning  the  sun  actually  danced 
for  joy,  and  so  people  were  up  at  sun- 
rise to  watch  it.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
one  of  great  sport  with  noise  and  hilar- 
ity, dancing  and  music,  hooting  and  hol- 
lering— all  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 

"In  France,"  says  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia, "handball  playing  was  one 
of  the  Easter  amusements,  found  also  in 
Germany  [and  in  England];  The  ball 
may  represent  the  sun,  which  is  believed 
to  take  three  leaps  in  rising  on  Easter 
morning.  Bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
after  the  strict  discipline  of  Lent,  used 
to  play  ball  during  Easter  week.  .  .  . 
The  ball  game  was  connected  with  a 
dance,  in  which  even  bishops  and  abbots 
took  part "  This  devotion  to  the  sun  was 
called  libertas  Decembrica^  it  being .  a 
hangover  of  the  December  sun  festival 
known  as  the  Saturnalia.  Within  the  last 
half  century  this  old  sun-worship  has 
been  revived,  costumed  as  Easter  morn- 
ing "sunrise"  services,  with  the  "bishops, 
priests,  and  monks''  all  playing  their 
"important"  parts. 

More  demonism  marches  by !  On  East- 
er eve  these  modern  worshipers  of  East- 
er consecrate  "new  fire",  which,  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  says,  "is  a  cus- 
tom of  pagan  origin  in  vogue  air  over 
Europe,  signifying  the  victory  of  spring 
over  winter."  But,  though  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  pagan  custom,  instead  of 
avoiding  it  a^  profane,  the  Encyclopedia 
says,  "The  Church  adopted  the  observ- 
ance into  the  Easter -ceremonies,  refer- 
ring it  to  the  fiery  column  in  the  desert 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  ...  In 
some  places  a  figure  was  thrown  into  the 
Easter  fire,  symbolizing  winter,  but  to 
the  Christians  on  the  Rhine,  in  Tyrol  and 
Bohemia,  [it  symbolized]  Judas  the 
traitor.''  This  custom,  then,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  disguised  form  of  worship 
and  devotion  to  Molech  and  Baal  in 
which  a  victim  was  sacrificed  to  appease 
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the  raging  anger  of  the  demon  gods. 

Many  sexy  customs  have  been  super- 
stitiously  associated  with  this  spring 
festival  iti  honor  of  the  goddess  of  fertil- 
ity. The  following,  once  the  custom,  and 
recently  revived,  is  an  example.  "In  the 
northern  parts  of  England  the  men  pa- 
rade in  the  streets  on  Easter  Sunday 
and  claim  the  privilege  of  lifting  every 
woman  three  times  from  the  ground,  re- 
ceiving in  payment  a  kiss  or  a  silver  six- 
pence. The  same  is  done  by  the  women 
to  the  men  on  the  next  day.  .  .  .  These 
customs  are  probably  of  pre-Christian, 
origin."  {Catholic  Encyclopedia)  The 
idea  of  wearing  new  clothes  and  new 
bonnets  at  Easter  time,  an  idea  that  is 
today  exploited  to  the  limit  by  unscrupu- 
lous commercialism,  is  directly  traceable 
to  ancient  beliefs  about  sex  and  fertility. 
It  was  a  pagan  superstition  that  the 
wearing  of  a  new  bonnet  on  Easter 
brings  happiness  in  love  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  eating  of  ham,  the  use  of  .oranges 
and  pomegranates,  and  the  serving  of 
hot  cross  buns  at  Easter  time  are  also 
closely  associated  with  the  devilish  wor- 
ship of  Astarte,  the  "queen  of  heaven". 
In  fact,  Hislop  points  out  that  the 
present-day  recipe  for  hot  cross  buns  is 
quite  similar  to  that  used  centuries  ago. 
Even  in  Jeremiah's  day,  600  years  be- 
fore Christ,  it  was  written:  "The  chil- 
dren gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle 
the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their 
dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of 
heaven." — Jeremiah  7 :  18. 

Most  manifestly  Easter  is  of  the  Devil 
from  its  beginning,  though  in  recent  cen- 
turies it  parades  before  the  people  as  a 
"Christian"  festival.  It  is  not  Christian, 
not  even  in  name,  and  its  celebration  is 
a  reproach  upon  Jehovah  God  and  His 
Christ.  Consequently,  as  the  Easter  pa- 
rade marches  on  to  its  final  destruction 
at  Armageddon,  true  and  sincere  Chris- 
tians will  remain  on  the  sidelines,  clean 
and  separate  from  these  pagan  abomina- 
tions. 

AWAKE! 


LEM 


THINK  of  it,  thousands  of  little  crea- 
tures the  size  of  baby  bunnies  g-o 
down  to  the  shore,  i^lunge  in  and  swim 
out  to  sea  until  thev  become  exhausted 
and  drown !  Lemmings  they  are  eailedj 
and  for  centuries  they  have  been  repeat- 
ing this  peifoTmanee  every  three  to 
eleven  years  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  But 
why?  What  powerful  instinct  drives 
these  creatures  to  forsake  their  mountain 
homos  and  go  down  to  the  seashores  and 
certain  death?  Deliberate  mass  suicide, 
some  say.  But  if  that  were  so,  then  lem- 
mings would  be  on  the  same  low  level  as 
some  degenerate  men,  who,  being  devoid 
of  reason,  disregard  all  natural  laws  and 
prepare  for  another  global  war  with  its 
suicidal  consequences, '  However,  other 
men,  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  that 
lemmings  have  forsaken  the  laws  of  self- 
pnescrvation,  seek  to  find  a  better  reason 
for  these  periodic  one-way  migrations  in 
Scandinavia. 

Belonging  to  the  rodent  family, 
the  lemming,  with  its  very  short  tail, 
resembles    a    short-eared    rabbit    more 

than  a  rat-  About  five 

inches  long  when  grown^ 

it    is    rusty    brown    in 

color,  having  yellowish 

sides  and  a  black  stripe 

runuing  down  its  back. 

The  Scandinavian  lem- 
mings are  very  similar 

to  other  species  found 

in  northern  Siberia  and 

Arctic  America,  and  all 

seem  to  be  quite  closely 

related  to  the  American 

meadow    mice   and   the 

European  voles^   Their 
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natural  habitat  is  high  up,  above  the  tim- 
berline,  and  on  the  Arctic  tundra,  where 
they  live  on  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet 
of  moss,  lichens,  grass  and  plant  roots, 
and  dwarf  birch  bark.  Comes  winter- 
time they  do  not  hibernate  but  search 
beneath  the  snow  for  anything  edible. 

_  In  the  age-old  business  of  reproduc- 
tion the  rabbitlike  lemmings  are  very  en- 
ergetic and  exceedingly  prolific.  A  papa 
and  mama  are  able  to  produce  a  litter 
of  five  or  six  young  ones  two  or  more 
times  a  year,  and  then  these  children 
when  they  are  hut  a  few  weeks  old  ma- 
ture, marry  and  begin  producing  grand- 
children faster  than  compound  interest. 
Hawks  and  owls,  and  foxes  and  weasels 
in  these  countries  have  cultivated  quite 
an  appetite  for  nice,  juicy  lemmings,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  consumer  demand,  every 
few  years  the  lemming  producers  over- 
take their  enemies  ajid  flood  the  market 
with  more  than  can  be  eaten.  Once  lem-^ 
mings  pass  this  critical  point  in  the  sup- 
ply aud  demand  cycle  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore bumper  crops  of  these  little  crea- 
tures have  stripped  the  mountains  of 
everything  that  is  edible. 

Famine  conditions  among  the  lem- 
mings then  set  in.  The  overcrowded  mil- 
lions  begin  to  move  down  the  valleys, 
chiefly  at  nighttime,  where  there  is  more 
food,  Yetj  on  the  trek  to  greener  pas- 
tures they  never  forget  their  traditional 
schooling  in  mathematics,  and  so  they 
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multiply.  Soon  there  is  a  great  horde  of 
lemmings  pushing  along,  stripping  the 
valleys  and  lowlands,  devouring  the 
crops  and  gardens,  and  causing  great 
destruction. 

The  lemming  plague  is  on!  Disease 
sets  in ;  the  older  and  weaker  ones  die 
oflF;  the  land  and  streams  become  po- 
inted; 'lemming  fever"  breaks  out,  and 
reindeer,  cattle,  goats,  pigs  and  even 
humans  become  infected.  Streams  and 
lakes  are  no  barrier  to  these  wandering 
creatures  that  swim  like  rats.  On  and  on 
they  go,  ever  increasing  in  numbers  un- 
til by  the  time  they  reach  the  sea  a  year 
or  two  later  their  numbers  are  greater 
than  at  the  beginning.  Reaching  the 
Baltic  or  North  sea  or  the  northern 
Atlantic  ocean  hordes  of  lemmings  hurl 
themselves  in  and  swim^  swim  till  they 
are  exhausted,  swim  till  they  can  swim 
no  more.  Then  the^  sink  and  die  in  a 
watery  grave. 

Why  They  Do  It 

One  legend  has  it  that  lemmings  are 
obsessed  with  some  mysterious  desire  to 
discover  new  and  distant  lands,  like  the 
Vikings  of  old.  Another  popular  theory 
says  that  their  movement  down  to  the 
sea  is  due  to  some  ^'death  instinct"  or  de- 
sire to  commit  suicide.  Others  have  said 
that  the  migration  k  due  to  the  sun-spot 
cycles.  But  scientific  investigation  has 
come  up  with  more  reasonable  answers 
to  this  baffling  mystery.  One  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  subject^  Profes- 
sor Charles  Elton»  in  his  book  Animal 
Ecology  and  Evolution,  points  out  that 


the  excess  lemmings  are  not  going  to 
some  place,  but,  rather,  they  are  going 
away  from  a  place  where  they  cannot 
stay  any  longer,  Elton  also  explodes  the 
theory  that  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween their  periodic  movements  and  the 
recurring  sun-spots. 

Professor  Bergen  Evans,  of  North- 
western  University,  in  his  book  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  Nonsense^  debunks  the 
mass  suicide  theory.  In  a  letter  to  the 
N€2V  Yorker  magazine  Evans  states; 

The  origin  of  the  lemmitigs  migrations 
seems  to  be  not  world- weariness  but  a  period- 
ical increase  in  their  population  that  mates  it 
impossible  for  all  of  them  to  find  sufficient 
food  m  their  prope.r  mountain  habitat.  The 
surplus  lemmings  have  to  go  elsewhere,  and 
the  only  elsewhere  for  them  is  the  plains.  The 
phenomenon  is  a  common  one  in  nature,  and 
it  and  its  extraordinary  aeries  of  consequences 
have  been  described  in  iji^ny  books.  .  .  ,  The 
creatures  can  swim  small  lakes  and  streams, 
and  those  that  reach  the  ocean  apparently, 
and  unfortunately,  regard  it  as  one  more 
river  to  cross. 

While  on  his  death  march  to  the  sea 
some  regard  the  lemming  as  a  ''displaced 
person",  a  victim  of  circumstances, 
where  one  misfortune  forces  him  into  an- 
other more  terrible  than  the  former.  So, 
whatever  the  cause  for  the  periodic  over- 
population and  regardless  of  the  motive 
for  the  fatal  plunge  in  the  sea,  the  con- 
clusion is  the  same:  whether  remaining 
in  the  mountains,  there  to  be  eaten  by  a 
hungry  bawk^  or  dying  in  the  salty  sea, 
the  lire  of  most  lemmings  has  a  tragic 
ending. 


"Judea^*  Doomed  to  Failure 

C  The  new  Jewish  state  of  Palestine  proposed  b;  the  United  Kations,  and  which  is 
being  tentati^Jj  cs-lled  '^Judee",  is  dooitted  to  faiJ  even  before  it  is  set  up,  tJiat  is,  if 
Prof.  Saul  Lieliennaa's  predietioE  is  correct.  This  learned  gentleman  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  says  that  the  new  civil  law  of  this  Jewish  slate  wiU, 
no  doubt,  be  largely  based  on  the  Talmud.  By  thua  pushing  aside  &nd  making  null  and 
void  the  laws  and  commandments  of  Jehovah  Qod  their  chariot  of  state  win  become  stuck 
in  the  tall  mud  of  their  traditions. — See  Matthew  15:  0. 
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AWAKE! 


NICARAGUA,  the  narrow  strip  of 
country  known  as  "The  Land  of 
Lakes  and  Voleanoes",  holds  beauty  and 
adventure  for  the  traveler.  True  to  its 
name,  Nicaragua  does  have  the  lakes  and 
volcanoes,  but  our  present  interest  focus- 
es on  the  beautiful  forests  that  surround 
its  lakes  and  elothe  its  hills  in  green. 
Eighty  percent  of  its  51,660  square  miles 
is  covered  with  timber,  the  majority  be- 
ing broad-leaved  hardwoods.  Some  420 
kinds  of  trees  assure  variety  to  the 
woodlands.  They  also  assure  interest  to 
a  quick  glimpse  of  some  of  Nicaragua's 
outstanding  \yoods. 

Famous  is 'the  caoba,  or  mahogany 
wood.  It  is  lumbered  in  lengths  of  twelve 
feet,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  mahogany  cut  is  exported.  Its  uses 
number  into  the  hundreds :  furniture, 
floors  in  better-type  homes,  panels,  in- 
lays and  other  beautiful  works  in  wood. 
Its  color  varies  from  a  deep  reddish 
brown  to  a  brownish  yellow,  and  glows 
under  a  high  polish.  In  the  town  of  Blue- 
fields  there  are  homes  built  entirely  of 
mahogany. 

Ebony  is  another  wood  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar.  It  grows  especially 
well  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Though  val- 
uable, it  is  not  exported  to  any  great 
extt^nt  because  it  is  not  found  in  quanti- 
ties large  enough  to  risk  the  exporting 
expenses  involved.  Ebony  is  used  for 


many  beautiful  pieces,  such  as  cabinets, 
umbrella  handles,  knife  handles,  inlay 
work  and  pianoforte  keys.  An  interest- 
ing point  to  know  concerning  the  species 
of  ebony  grown  in  Nicaragua  (the  Lihi- 
dibia  coriaria)  is  that  its  value  lies  more 
in  its  pods  than  in  its  wood.  The  S-shaped 
pods  yield  tannin 'for  tanning  hides  and 
making  inks  and  dyes. 

A  well  known  wood  is  the  eedro,  or 
cedar,  which  grows  in  abundance.  Like 
the  mahogany,  it  is  principally  a  furni^ 
ture  wood,  and  is  particularly  prized  for 
lining  closets,  because  of  its  insect  re- 
sistance. Here  is  a  good  place  to  mention 
the  accomplishment  of  one  particular 
guitar  maker  of  Nicaragua,  namely,  that 
the  whole  base  or  volume  box  on  all  of 
his  makes  of  guitars  are  cut  out  of  one 
solid  piece  of  cedar.  There  is  not  a  single 
break,  other  than  the  lid  that  covers  the 
base.  Sometimes  the  guitar-makers  in 
this  land  use  as  many  as  eleven  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood  in  their  masterpieces. 
The  beautiful  inlay  work  employs  cedar 
to  bring  out  a  pinkish  brown,  mahogany 
for  brown,  brazil  for  red,  pine  for  white, 
escobilla  for  a  shado  of  yellow,  chocito 
for  black  (using  the  heart  of  the  log), 
and  laurel  and  granadillo  for  a  grain 
display. 

We  catch  ourselves  being  lured  quite 
2\r  way  from  the  subject  of  the  cedar  by 
this  intere-sting  workmanship  of  the 
guitar-makers  wherein  they  use  such  a 
■variety  of  woods.  But  we  come  back  close 
to  cedar  when  we  consider  briefly  a  very 
popular  wood  called  pachote,  known  also 
as  a  bastard  cedar.  Its  easy  working  and 
plentifulness  popularize  it  for  all  kinds 
of  construction.  Its  color  is  light-brown. 
The  logs  are  large  and  heavy,  a  thousand 
board  feet  weighing  over  6,750  pounds- 
Its  great  weight  is  due  to  high  moisture 
content,  and  as  a  result  the  logs  cannot 
be  floated  in  logging  operations.  They 
are  brought  out  of  the  forested  areas  by 
being  tied  to  other,  lighter  logs,  such  as  " 
cedar,  for  floating.  Native  lumbermen 
claim  the  paehnte  wood  never  dries  out, 
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and  for  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 

use  rust-proof  nails  when  constructing 

with  it. 

Speeding  up  a  bit :  oak  and  escobilla 
are  furniture  woods;  acetuno  is  white 
and  soft,  reminding  one  of  balsa,  but 
■which  is  actually  inferior  and  stains  it- 
sdf  to  yellow  and  black;  balsa  trees 
flourish,  and,  as  almost  everyone  knows, 
are  used  in  airplane  construction,  as  well 
as  in  life  preservers  and  modern  stream- 
lining work  The  wood  madero  negro 
(black  wood)  is  strong  and  is  used  for 
heavy-duty  work,  as  is  the  heavy  wood 
known  as  almendro.  The  brazil  and  mora 
woods  furnish  a  red  and  a  yellow  dye, 
and  ink  when  treated  properly.  Guapinol 
yields  a  kind  of  copal  used  for  varnish, 
also  cement,  incense  and  medicine.  The 
Nicaragua  rosewood  is  eoeabolo,  and  is 
almost  entirely  exported.  Woods  more 
rare  are  myrorylon  balsamin,  used  in 
preparing  perfumes  and  proprietary  ar- 
ticles, Malpighia  is  of  the  boxwood  class. 
Then  there  is  guarea,  a  heartwood  of 
pinkish  or  deep  reddish-brown,  a  delight 
to    craftsmen    because    of    its    straight 


gram,  easy  working  and  nne  timshmg 
qualities.  Trichilia  is  used  for  harpoons; 
pimenta,  for  walking  sticks,  Hirtella  is  a 
source  of  tannin,  and  even  its  ashes  are 
used,  for  pottery-  Fine  quality  wood  dec- 
orative pieces,  such  as  lamps,  vases, 
stands,  bowls,  flutes,  etCj  are  made  of 
granadillo  and  guayacan. 

Changing  pace  again  to  linger  a  little 
at  the  end,  let  us  note  an  interesting 
point  about  the  wood  last  named  above, 
gaayaean.  It  k  a  bastard  Ugnma  ritae 
known  as  "wood  of  life",  and  is  entirely 
exported.  The  interest  it  specially  ex- 
cites is  due  to  the  fact  that  honsings  of 
self-oiled  "bearings  are  made  from  this 
wood,  also  bushing  blocks  for  propeller 
shafts  in  large  boats-  A  bearing  when 
made  with  this  wood  puts  out  an  oil  when 
in  operation.  Especially  when  the  bear- 
ing becomes  warm  will  the  oil  seep  out 
of  the  wood  to  lubricate  the  moving 
parts.  What  an  example  of  products  of 
the  earth  meeting  in  ingenious  ways  the 
needs  of  man! — Awake  1  correspondent 
in  Nicaragua, 
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"The  Constitution  Be  Damned!" 

"Wh.eTi  a  girl  press  photographer  protested  the  denial  of  her  eonstitutiojial  rights 
to  United  States  Marshal  CanSl  of  western  Missouri  h-e  stormed:  *^The  Constitu- 
tiou  be  damned!''  The  next  day  Grover  Dalton.^  state  G.O.P.  chairman^  caLled  for 
Canfil's  removal  from  office.  **0f  eourseT  Mr.  CanfiVs  monumental  arrogance  is  not 
snrprisingi"  said  Dalton,  **It  is  the  same  arrogance  of  the  notorious  Pendergast  macEiirie^ 
which  lists  the  president  as  a,  dues^paying  member.  The  Pendergast  ma-chine  never  had  any 
regard  for  any  constitution  or  for  the  wiskes  of  the  people  or  the  vftry  laws  of  the  land.  It 
laughed  and  sneered  at  the  law  and  ran  Kansas  City  and  Missouri  with  a  high  hand  for 
many  years»  and  now  we  find  its  chief  product^  the  president  of  the  Unit^id  States,  respon- 
Hible  for  STieh  men  in  public  office  who  publicly  damn  the  Constitution.  Mr.  CanSl  was  named 
to  the  office  because  of  his  friendship  for  the  president.  Ee  is  holding  that  office  for  the  same 
reason.  IE  the  president  has  any  <?ourage  at  all,  the  least  he  'will  do  Is  to  rebuke  publicly  hia 
own  appointoe  and  demand  a  public  apology  and  retraction.  I  do  not  expect  this  to  happen. 
The  Penderg-ast  machine  has  never  apologized  for  its  public  acts.  It  is^  therefore^  too  much  to 
expect  one  of  its  prodm^ta  to  do  that.  The  pardoning  of  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  so  he  can 
begin  worldng  for  the  1"948  election,  and  the  pardoning  of  the  Penderg-ast  henchmen^  ia  an  in- 
dication that  Mr.  Truman^  lite  Mr.  CanfilT  perhaps  believes  that  their  moral  trust  liea  first 
with  the  Pendergast  machine." — Kansas  City  Star^  November  30,  1947. 
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VTORDIS 


The  Lord's  Supper 

WHEN  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  the 
loaf  of  unleavened  bread  and 
thanked  God  for  it  and  then  broke  it 
and  gave  the  pieces  of  it  to  His  faithful 
apostles  and  said,  ^This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you:  this  do  in  re- 
membranee  of  me,''  He  was  not  pro- 
nouncing some  magical  words  to  trans- 
form that  literal  bread  into  His  literal 
flesh.  And  when  His  apostles  atG  it  they 
were  not  eating  Jesus'  literal  flesh,  be- 
cause He  stili  had  His  whole  fleshly  body 
and  it  was  a  perfect  body  of  flesh  that 
was  hung  upon  the  tree  not  many  hours 
later-  Notice  that  Jesus  did  not  say  to 
His  apostles,  'This  do  in  sacriflce  of  me/ 
but  He  merely  said,  ''This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.'^— Luke  22 :  19. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  Jesus'  words 
concerning  the  broken  bread,  **This  is  my 
body'^?  These  words,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  other  Bible  verses,  lend  no  support  to 
the  religious  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  to  wit,  that  the  flesh  of  Jesus  was 
substantially  present  with  the  bread  and 
was  combined  with  it.  Jesus  did  not  there 
perform  a  miracle  like  that  which  the 
Devil  tried  to  tempt  Jesus  to  perform 
when  he  asked  Jesus  to  command  the 
stones  to  turn  into  bread  so  that  He 
could  break  His  forty-day  fast  (Matthew 
4:3,4)  Jesus  still  had  His  flesh  intact, 
with  nothing  extracted  from  it.  The  bro- 
ken bread  could  not,  for  that  reason,  be 
His  literal  bc^y  or  even  symbolize  His  lit- 
eral body  of  fleshy  for  Psaim  34 :  20  proph- 
esied concerning  Jesus'  literal  body:  '""He 
keepeth  all  his  bones:  not  one  of  them  is 
broken.*'  The  apostle  John  calls  attention 
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to  the  fumilment  of  Psalm  34:20  re- 
specting Jesus  while  nailed  to  the  tree, 
at  John  19 :  33-36-  To  picture  the  very 
same  thing  concerning  the  literal  body 
of  Jesus  the  "Lamb  of  God",  not  a  bone 
of  the  typical  passovcr  lamb  was  per- 
mitted to  be  broken,  as  stated  at  Exodus 
12:46  and  Numbers  9: 12.  Hence  Jesus^ 
act  of  breaking  the  bread  and  saying, 
"This  is  my  body,"  proves  He  was  not 
referring  to  His  own  humanity,  and  also 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  was  not 
changed,  but  was  merely  being  used  as 
a  symbol  of  something  larger  than  His 
mortal  flesh.  For  this  reason  Moffatfs 
translation  of  Matthew  26:26,  reads: 
"^'Then  he  gave  it  to  the  di&eiples  saying, 
'^Take  and  eat  this,  it  mean^  my  body/  " 
Consequently,  Jesus'  words  ''my  body^^ 
must  mean  the  great  spiritual  body  of 
which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Head,  namely, 
^'tiie  body  of  Christ/'  As  to  the  '"hodf' 
which  Jesus  used  the  broad  to  symbolizej 
the  apostle  Paul  writes  to  the  consecrat- 
ed Christians  who  are  sanctified  for  the 
Kingdom:  "For  as  we  have  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office :  so  we,  being  many, 
are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another."  (Romans 
12:4,5)  A  perfect  body  has  a  perfect 
number  of  members,  nomore,  no  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  perfect  Designer  of  the 
body,  Jehovah  God,  So  the  royal  *T}ody 
of  Christ''  is  made  up  of  just  144,000 
members  under  Christ  Jesus  their  Head. 
"For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hatli  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so 
also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  body^  whether  we 
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be  Jewa  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond 
or  free;  and  bave  been  all  made  to  drmk 
into  one  spirit.  No%v  ye  are  the  body  of 
Chri&t,  and  members  in  particular-" 
(1  Corintbians  12:12,13,27)  Jebovah 
God,  choosing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Chief 
One,  "h^th  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body/' 
— Ephesians  1 :  22,  23 ;  Colossians  1 :  18- 

The  pieces  of  the  broken  bread  were 
offered  only  to  those  in  line  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom,  th  e  ''body  of 
Christ'',  Hence  partaking  of  the  bread 
means  to  have  part  in  the  body  of  Christ 
and  accepting  a  Ood-f^ivcn  assignment  in 
that  body  and  thankfully  undertaking 
the  obligations  of  being  a  member  in 
that  body  and  joyfully  carrying  them 
out.  It  means  ''partnership"  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  That  is  the  sense  of  the  word 
''communion"  used  hy  the  aposUe  Paul, 
at  1  Corinthians  10:16,17:  "The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
[joint  participation;  fellowship]  of  the 
body  of  Christ?  For  we  being  many  are 
one  bread,  and  one  body:  for  wo  are  all 
partakers  [communicants]  of  that  one 
bread.'*  Here  the  inspired  words  of  an 
apostle  definitely  settle  it  that  Jesus' 
words  "my  body*'  refer  to  the  ''body  of 
Christ". 

Further,  concerning  the  Memorial  that 
Jesus  established  before  His  death,  we 
read;  '*And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  testament  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins/'  (Mat- 
thew 26  :  27,  28)  By  those  words  the  wine 
in  that  cup  was  not  transubstantiated 
into  His  literal  blood  and  then  drunk  by 
His  apostles,  for  Jesus  had  not  yet  shed 
His  blood-  If  the  contents  of  that  cup  had 
been  turned  into  literal  blood  and  then, 
tooj  if  the  drinking  of  it  secured  the  re- 
mission or  forgiveness  of  sins,  why,  then, 
there  would  have  been  no  heed  for  Jesus 
to  hang  on  the  tree,  shedding  His  blood 
and  dying.  It  could  have  been  done  the 
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easier  way  by  miraculously  transmuting 
wine  into  blood  which  had  never  been  in 
His  literal  body. 

However,  as  the  broken  bread  was 
used  to  symbolize  something  larger  than 
His  flesh,  so  the  cup  of  wine  was  -used 
to  symbolize  something  more  inclusive 
than  His  literal  blood*  Blood  in  the  ves- 
vsels  of  the  body  signifies  life:  '*for  the 
life  bf  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,"  '^Eat 
not  the  blood:  for  the  blood  is  the  life/' 
(Leviticus  17:11;  Deuteronomy  12:23) 
Hence  blood  poured  out  means  life  shed, 
death.  The  contents  of  the  cup  which  Je- 
sus handed  to  His  disciples  symbolized 
His  blood  P0URF.D  out,  that  is  to  say,  His 
death  and  the  sufferings  therewith. 
—Matthew  27 :  25 ;  Acts  5 :  28. 

Truly,  the  Lord's  blood  was  shed  and 
thereby  accomplished  the  effectuating  of 
G-od's  new  covenant-  It  provided  for  the 
remission  of  sins  for  those  brought  into 
that  covenant  and  made  G  od's  name- 
people,  the  Kingdom  people.  However, 
drinking  of  the  wine  cup  symbolizes 
something  deeper  than  that.  What? 
Meeting  the  requirements  to  enter  into 
the  Kingdom.  Not  only  the  shed  blood  is 
pictured  by  the  wine  in  the  cup,  to  mean 
death,  but  the  drinking  of  the  real  "eup" 
by  those  taking  part  in  the  Lord's  supper 
also  means  death-  It  means  their  death 
with  Christ,  their  participating  in  His 
death,  their  communion  in  His  kind  of 
death. 

Such  symbolic  meaning  of  drinking 
the  cup  Jesus'  faithful  apostle  Paul 
makes  clear,  at  1  Corinthians  10:15-18. 
The  word  ''communion"  here  means  part- 
nersliip,  joint  participation,  a  being  par- 
taker, fellowship.  The  Greek  word  for 
"communion"  is  so  translated  elsewhere 
in  the  Bible,  and  this  makes  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "the  commun- 
ion of  the  blood  of  Christ", 

All  those  celebrating  the  Memorial  of 
Christ's  death  this  year  on  Thursday 
night,  March  25,  should  liave  the  fore- 
going in  mind,  in  order  to  celebrate  with 
the  right  and  Scriptural  understanding, 
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Tenth  Graduating  Class  of  the  Watchlower  Rible  School  of  GiJtad 
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Tenth  Class  Graduation  Broadens  Expansion 


66T  "WILL  siiig  praises  unto  Jehovah  student  body  on  the  subject  *'Are  You 

A,  among  the  nations^  to  whatever  na-  -Savedf  By  many  Seripiura}  2]}ustra'- 

tions  I  am  assigned,"  was  the  spirit  man-     +i'-*"°  ^^  A^^r^Ar.^r.A  i.;^  +1. -,i.^.„;^™ 

ifested  by  the  tenth  class  oi'  the  Watch- 
tower  Bible  School  of  Gilead  on  gradua- 


tion day,  February  8, 1948.  And  they  will 
have  opportunity  to  do  just  that.  Already 
34  graduates  have  been  assigned  to  the 
far-flung  lands  of  Rhodesia,  the  Belgian 
CongO;.  the  Ivory  Coasts  Ny^saland, 
Senegal,  Kenya,  Burma  and  Brazil. 

Assembled  to  witness  the  graduation 
exercises  were  647  visitors*  Along  with 
the  students,  they  heard  brief  discourses 
by  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  farm  on 
which  Gilead  is  located,  and  by  the  in- 
structors, the  president's  secretary,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  first  cJass  who  has  been 
active  as  a  missionary  in  the  Caribbean, 
Then  the  president  of  the  Society  and 
the  school,  N,  H.  Knorr,  addressed  the 


tions  he  developed  his  theme,  showing 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  "Once  saved, 
always_  saved''.  All  those  now  serving 
God  faithfully  are  saved,  hut  this  salva- 
tion is  iiow  only  conditiojial  upon  con- 
tinued obedience  to  Jehovah  God. 

Then  ^ach  graduate  received  an  enve- 
]  ope  con  taining  a  dnss  gror^p  pi  ctur e  ( s9e 
page  27),  a  gift  from  the  Society,  and 
the  school  report  card.  In  the  envelopes 
of  90  of  the  99  graduates  were  diplomas 
indicatii^g  that  the  course  of  study  had 
been  completed  with  merit. 

Finally,  a  resolution  was  read,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  class. 
It  expressed  determination  to  put  OHead 
training  to  work  world-wide  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 
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Do  you  know 

the  answers? 

1.  What  is  the  canon  of  the  Bible? 

2.  How  do  archaeology  and  geology 
corroborate  the  Scriptures? 

3.  Who  wrote  the  book  of  Esther? 

Yoa  will  iind  the  answers-^ 

yes,  and  hundreds  more-- 

in  "Equipped  for  Every  Good  Worh'\  a  384-page  factual  volume  cover- 
ing the  history  of  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  Your  copy  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  on  a  contribution  of  50c,  Use  the  coupon  below  for  convenience. 

WATCHTOWEB  111  Adams  St.  BrookJ^rj,  i^  N.  Y. 

Please  senti  me  a  copy  of  ''Equivp^d  for  Ever^  Qood  Worjc*\  i  enclose  a  contribution  of  50c, 


Name 


City 


._ _         Street 


■"-_-^..,. 


Zone  No.  _ State 
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Czecho»]ovakLan  Coup 

^  By  far  the  most  slgnifli^ant 
au(3  sensational  event  of  late 
Febninry  wan  the  Coniinnnist 
Ooup  in  C^.eohoslovakia,  Tho  five- 
party  cnbiTiet  fell  when  twelve 
ministers,  representiiij-  three  of 
the  parties,  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  Communist  minister 
of  tlie  interior's  moves  toward 
maiilnjr  tlie  police  department  an 
instrument  of  the  Communist 
party.  The  Communist  premier, 
Gottwald,  tlien  insisted  ujion  be- 
ing fiiv^n  the  pririleEe  of  <?hnns- 
jng  new  ministers  to  talse  ciie 
pla<;ea  of  those  who  had  resigned- 
Presldeat  Benea,  threatened  with 
a  general  strike  hy  Communist- 
controlled  unions,  together  with 
widespread  disorders,  yielded  to 
Pr<^mier  Gottw  aid's  demands, 
^vith  the  result  that  the  new 
cabinet  is  predommantly  Com- 
munist. Aetloii  committees  in 
every  field  of  national  activity 
then  set  to  work  to  purge  out 
those  who  did  not  fall  in  line 
with,  the  new  regime,  ."ind  bans 
were  imposed  on  numerous  pub- 
lications, wh^le  strict  control  was 
imposed  on  radio  facilities  and 
schools. 

Britain,  France  and  the  United 
Stat<?s  joined  in  a  strenuous  pro- 
test against  the  Communist  coup, 
but  to  no  efTeet.  Ketorted  Gott- 
wald:  "We  wit  I  never  talse  any 
lessons  in  democracy  from  those 
with  Munich  on  their  consdence, 
who  dealt  witli  Hitler  Germany 
to  divide  us  up." 
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The  Communist  coup  in  CKecho- 
siovakia  was  followed  by  a  move 
toward  lining  up  Finland  with 
the  Communist'CoritroIied  na- 
U0U9.  Stalin  addressed  a  per- 
sonal note  to  that  country's  gov- 
ernment, req.ueatlng  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  military  assist- 
ancf^.  Finland  is  the  only  country 
tonrderini^  on  Russia  not  liaving 
such  a  treaty. 

FalestiTie  Partitio-n 

•%>  The  Palestine  situation  in  late 
Fehnniry  ^'hanged,  if  any,  lor  the 
worse.  The  Insane  orgj'  of  blot>a- 
shed  and  strife  continued,  hut 
witij  increasinjT  fury,  and  the  toll 
of  lives,  since  partition  was  de- 
cided l]y  tile  U,  N.,  roo^inted  to 
^fim  slain.  Arabs  Itilled  Jews; 
Jews  killed  Arabs  ;ind  British- 
In  the  last  week  of  February  the 
Palestine  :^irtition  problem  came 
up  for  consideration  by  the 
U-  N.'s  eleven-nieniber  Security 
Council.  The  question  was. 
Should  the  Council  use  force  to 
carry  out  the  partition  recom- 
mendation in  the  face  of  ^Irah 
threats  of  a  "ho]y  war"?  Two  of 
the  Big  Five  members  of  the 
Council  stated  their  position  in 
the  inatter.  The  U.S.  aaid  that 
the  Council  could  not  enforce  a 
political  settlement,  i.e.,  parti- 
tion, but  could  act  only  if  there 
was  a  threat  to  international 
peace,  in  which  case  the?  Council 
could  send  U.N.  troops.  The 
United  Kin^^^dom  stated  that  it 
would  take  no  part  in  enforcing 


partition.  The  American  i^al* 
istic  straddle  was  called  "betray- 
al" 3>y  Jewish  interests  in  the 
U.  S-  It  was  seen  to  be  Influenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  Arab 
League  that  no  Americaa  busi- 
ness interests  would  be  allowed 
to  lay  pipelines  across  any  of 
the  territories  of  its  member 
states  as  long  as  the  U.  S.  policy 
favoring  partttioa  in  Palestine 
remained  unaltered. 

Next  tJ-N»  Assembly 

^  It  was  announced  hy  Secre- 
tary General  Trygve  Lie  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  that  the  nest  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.  N.  would  meet 
in  I*aris.  lie  had  been  looking 
around  for  a  place  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
France.  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  WetLer- 
lanils-  A  U.  N.  Assembly  needs 
Il0,8ri0  sijuare  feet  of  meeting 
space,  GOO  offices  for  2,600  persons, 
1,-000  typewriters  and  telephones, 
400  Jillng  cflE>inets,  and  3,000  ho- 
t*^l  rooms.  The  Assemhly  will  meet 
in  the  Palais  do  Chaillot,  across 
the  Seine  from  the  EifFel  Tower. 
The  Pala!s  has  a  meeting  liall 
that  will  seat  3,000,  and  five  mu- 
seumSj  three  of  which  will  be 
converted  into  offices,  another 
closed,  and  the  fifth  devoted  to 
exhihlrs  setting  forth  the  so- 
called  "evolution  of  man",  for  the 
benefit  of  deie^cates  and  others, 
doubtless  to  show  how  far  man 
has   progressed. 

London  Conference 

^  In  London  two  conferences 
were  going  on  in  the  latter  part 
of  February.  A  Big  Four  confer- 
ence on  Austria  was  trying  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  peace  patt 
with  tliat  ^.'ountiy.  The  represent- 
atives of  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  t^tates  were  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  to  tnit  down  de- 
mands for  ;$200,000,000  repara- 
tions in  two  years.  The  other  con- 
ference, attended  only  by  repre- 
sentatives  of  Britain,  France  and 
the  U-  S.p  discussetl  mutual  occu- 
pation problems  and  soufjht  an 
agreement  wherehy  the  French 
zone  might  be  added  to  the  bi- 
zonal unit  of  Britain  and  theU.  S. 
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Ireland's  New  Premier 

^  Ending  the  16-year  premier- 
ship of  Eamon  <^e  Valera  hy  de- 
feating a  motion  to  re-ete't  liim, 
the  Assera^Ij^  of  IreJand  on  Fttb- 
ruavy  ly  electe<3  John  A,  C^lstfillo, 
fortner  attorney  iretieral.  to  t>e 
prime  minister  <»f  Ireland,  hy  a 
vote  of  75  ta  68.  Ttie  Bail  np- 
proved  thG  prime  ministfir^s 
cliolce  of  cabinet  members  T7t  to 
65.  The  ne^v'  l-ovcrnniont  Is 
agreed  on  tlie  need  for  re<lut'eO 
taistion,  m«re  Ijoiising,  .iiid  low- 
er iivii>g  costs.  Tlip  prime  minis- 
ter said  the  government  would 
help  the  Mar&hall  I'lan  hy  export- 
ing food  to  Europe.  Closer  eco- 
nomi<;  ties  with  Britnlii  were  ex- 
pected, 

British  Medicine 

1^  In,  a  nation-wide  plebiscite  on 
February  15  tlie  L^bor  povem- 
menC  was  ^iifie6  hy  SH  pt^rcont  of 
Britain's  doctors,  who  voteii 
sgalnst  wi^rliins  for  the  universal 
free  oiPdlcal  sorvice  sclieme 
which  is  scliednied  to  taU^?  eiTec-t 
July,^-  The  remaining  14  percent 
represent  ZX^^O  Rener.il  priietl- 
tloners  and  071  ronsiilt^ints  .irid 
sp&cialists,  liardlj-  su  mciont  to 
proTide  health  service  for  a  popu- 
lation  of  47,01X1,000, 

FrencTt  Confldence  Vote 

^  Th^  Schuman  ^.-abin^t  on  Fp\y 
ruary  24  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  a  vote  of  i-on- 
fidencp  (29i-26S)  on  tts  s<:hedule 
for  reimbursing  the  holders  of 
demonetised  50tX)'lranc  nott^s. 
Thirty-oine  ConservatTvc^  d^im- 
tlea  abstained  from  voting.  The 
government  has  arrantred  a  (nxi- 
gram  *or  oompensating  Ibe  gr^at- 
et  part  of  the  holdf^rs  of  n(K)0- 
franc  notes  Ijefore  the  end  of 
June. 

Aid  to  Greece 

^  la  his  second  report  on  Arn<>r- 
Ican  Hid  to  Greece  the  pT-cstdent 
told  the  U-  S.  Congress  that  tie 
intended  to  calJ  for  arifiirfona/ 
fuods.  Moat  of  the  $250,000,000 
extended  to  Greece  last  year  had 
been  spent  on  nonproductive 
(mlhtarj)  measures.  In  Gi'oece 
an  American  general  bjis  beooine 
a  menober  of  the  Greek  National 


DefGnae  Councth  The  U,  S.  also 
presented  twelve  or  fnore  tighter 
planes  to  Greece,  suitable  for 
training  and  observation  pur- 
pj>ses.  in  the  Gr^ek  Chsirtber  of 
Deputies  the  Populist- Liberal 
government  received  a  vote  of 
tontidence  of  JDO  to  M.  Tremier 
theinlstociea  Kophoulls,  conclud- 
ing debate  on  the  handling  of 
security  problems,  said,  "Thanks 
to  American  aid,  the  Greek  army 
now  is  fully  equipped  and  in  posi- 
tion CO  pass  to  the  offensive 
ngniii^t  the  guerHhis-"  About  a 
niiUion  dollars  donated  by  patri- 
otic Greeks  was  to  be  used  for 
tlie  pvircbase  of  3i>,0l>0  ne^'^  rifles. 
In  Athens  a  systematic  eil^rt  to 
clean  np  Communists  nnd  other 
&nbversive  elements  was  beghii  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Hut^dreds 
were  arrested  and  incarcerated. 
Early  on  February  28  tlnirteen 
Jniled  leflistf^  were  executed  on 
chaLges  of  murder,  iriliings  and 
rebellion. 

New  King  in  Yemen 

^  Following  the  killing  of  Iniam 
Yahya  and  thren  of  Ida  Sons  In 
a  coup  on  h'obniary  18,  Sayed 
Abdullah  Tbn  Ahmed  el-Wa/dr 
was  proclaimed  the  new  Idnj;- 
priest  of  Yemen.  Another  son  of 
imam  bccaine  premier  of  I'en?- 
ens  ''conslttntional"  government. 
Yenien  has  no  railways  t^nd  no 
political  parties.  It  is  ffom  this 
region  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Anibian  peninsula  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  is  belteved  to  Imve  t.'ome 
to  heat  the  wisdom  of  King  Solo- 
mon almost  3,000  years  ago 

Oid  CfviiizflrioD  Found 

^  The  Department  of  Antiqui- 
ties of  Iraq  on  February  18  au- 
uonnced  that  it  had  discovered 
what  it  believed  to  be  tlie  world's 
earliest  civilization.  The  discov- 
ery was  made  In  southern  Iraq, 
near  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  from 
which  region  the  patriarch  Ah^a- 
ham  came  ftito  the  land  of 
Cana;Tn. 

Korefln  Situation 

<^  There  were  CoromuniHMn- 
aplre<i  detaon^tratloiis  against 
the  U.  N.  Korean  Commission  in 
Korea    in    late    February.    From 


U-N.  headquarters,  howeveT^  the 
*'Littie  Assembly"  sent  Instruc- 
tions to  the  commission  to  go 
ahead  with  the  balloting  tn  the 
Americfiii  Zon^  of  0(rcuj:iatlon 
even  Ihou^h  the  Ttussiana  will 
not  admit  them  to  the'Rq^sian 
Zone,  divided  from  the  American 
Zoijji  by  the  !J8th  paralieh 

Chinese  Problem 

^  The  Ut  S.  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 18  was  urged  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  later  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  appropriate  Iff) 70.000.-^ 
OOO  for  aid  to  China,  to  he  used 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  ne- 
cessities, as  well  as  for  recon- 
struction projects  to  help  restore 
transportation  facilities.  It  was 
not  intended  for  military  pur- 
poses. A  few  <iaya  later  reports 
came  that  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  (Chiang  Kai-sbeic  hr^d  sus- 
taioed  a  great  loss  in  tbe  Com- 
munist oapTure  of  the  eteef  cen- 
ter of  Ansh:m  in  Manchuria,  This 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Ving-kow,  a  poK  which  the  Na- 
tionalists bad  hoped  to  uae  for 
landing:  troop^^  to  aid  the  Im- 
iiiortant  cdty  of  niul^den.  Other 
Coiumunist  victories  aggravated 
the  already  serious  situation  of 
Nationalist  forces  in  Man<;hurla- 

Cruiser  to  Belize 

^  A  hi^avlly  gunned  cruiser,  the 
British  Admiralty  disclosed  on 
February  2G,  bad  been  ordered 
to  Belize,  in  liritlsb  Honduras,  in 
view  of  threatened  border  trou- 
ble hetwecn  Guatemala  and  the 
lirHish  possession.  What  was  de- 
s<;ribed  as  "an  extremely  vitu- 
pprative  press  cawp^f^n"  J?sd 
been  carried  on  in  Guatemala 
agairat  Britain,  and  the  liritlsh 
government  was  apprehensive 
that  incidents  might  be  staged 
by  irresponsible  elements  in 
Guatemaia. 

Trtiman  In  the  Caribbean 

^  Mr.  Tnimjin,  vacationing  In 
the  Ciiribbeon,  signed  three  bills, 
one  extendinj^  rent  controls  for 
one  month  after  March  l,  an- 
other ^rranting  benefits  to  1,500,- 
000  Federal  workers  on  retire- 
ment, and  a  third  continuing  con- 
trols on  scarce  materials. 
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Atom  Defence  far  Cities 

^  Addressing  tli«  U.  S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors*  attended  by  the 
chief  executives  of  250  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  cities,  Major  Gener- 
al Harold  R.  Bull,  ^ieputJ'  chief 
of  the  Army  General  Staff,  on 
Febniarj  17  urged  defensive 
measures  against  atomic  attack. 
He  drew  a  horrifying  picture  of 
what  would  happen  if  an  atomic 
bomb  of  latest  design  and  size 
should  explode  over  a  clty»  stat- 
ijig  that  every  living  thing  to- 
gether with  all  the  property  with- 
in a  circle  li  miles  in  dtanaeter 
would  be  destroyed.  The  confer- 
ence waa  also  addressed  by  Dr. 
Pleter  Jacobus  Oud,  who  was 
burgonaaster  of  Rotterdam  when 
the  Nazis  bombe(3  that  ctty,  wip- 
ing out  most  of  it. 

U.S.  HoBising 

^  In  a  message  sent  to  Congress 
February  23  the  chief  executive 
urged  the  extension  of  federal 
rent  control  until  April  30,  1949, 
as  well  as  laws  to  stimulate  the 
erection  of  a  million  homes  and 
apartments  in  urban  areas  annu- 
ally over  th«  next  ten  years. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Plan 

■^  The  U,  S,  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 27  shelved  the  $7^0.000,000 
Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Sea^ 
way  and  power  project.  A  vote  of 
57-30  returned  the  measure  to  the 
Foreign  Reladons  Committee 
*'for  further  study'\  But  no  fur- 
ther action  is  expected.  It  Is  the 
fourth  time  the  project  has  been 
turned  down  over  a  period  of 
fifty  j*ear9. 

Pushing  the  ERF 

^  The  Commun  Ist  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia  spurred  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  the  inat  week  of  February 
to  fttep  up  the  time  table  for  put- 
ting through  the  Enropean  Re- 
covery Program.  Its  chairman, 
Senator  Vandenberg.  of  Mlcbl- 
gan,  said  he  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  complete  its  work  on 
the  program  by  Mareh  15,  aa 
**tlme  was  of  the  essence".  The 
committee  derided  to  put  off  con- 
sideration of  China  relief  and 
Gre^k  and  Turkish  military  aid 
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until  after  KRP  Is  taken  car*  Of. 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid  has  recommended  that  ERP 
be  limited  to  4*  billion  dollars  for 
the  first  year,  beginning  April  1. 
Henry  Wallace,  third  party  pres- 
idential candidate,  called  ERP  a 
"blueprint"  for  world  war  and  re- 
peated his  charge  that  President 
Truman  was  leading  the  U.  S. 
into  a  conflict  with  Russia. 

Prices  in  tJie  U.  S, 

^  In  mid-February  American 
economists  were  still  In  doubt  as 
to  the  raeamng  flf  the  drop  In 
prices  that  had  occurred,  wander- 
ing whether  It  meant  inflation  or 
deflation.  There  was  a  sharp  drop 
la  the  exchanges  on  grains^  al- 
thoT3gh  retail  food  priaea  did  not 
drop  more  than  an  average  of 
4  percent.  Steel  prices  were  un- 
der ohaervatloQ,  aa  oo  Febru- 
ary 19  ateel  producers  simnltane- 
onsly  announced  a  10-percent  in- 
crease m  the  price  of  structural 
and  semiflniflhed  steel.  Since  steel 
Is  an  essential  raw  material  for 
40  percent  of  American  industry, 
Congr&ss  decided  to  call  on  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  industry  to 
explain  the  drastic  increase  In 
price.  The  president  ordered  the 
FBI  also  to  malte  &j\  inquiry,  ex- 
pressing parti^^ular  concern  be- 
cause steel  workers  were  talfelng 
about  making  further  demands 
for  Increased  wages- 

W^lace  Candidate  Wins 

#  An  American  Labor  party 
candidate  endorsed  by  Henry  A, 
Wallace  "won  au  unexpected  vic- 
tory In  the  special  election  Feb- 
ruary 17  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
Congress  from  the  Bronx.  He 
won  easily  over  the  Democratic 
contestant.  The  Victory  was 
taken  as  an  indication  of  Wal- 
lace's etpength  as  a  third  party 
presidential  candidate. 

Medal  to  Truinan! 

^  Juat  what  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  la 
supposed  to  stand  for  Is  not  too 
apparent  But  it  did  award  a 
medal  and  a  '"citation"  to  pres- 
Ident  Truman  {February  18)  for 
his  efforts  'in  behalf  of  brother- 
hood and  interracial  amity'. 


U.S.  StohoM  FnUem 

^  In  a  survey  made  public  Feb- 
ruary 16  the  National  Education 
ABSOClatlon  asserted  that  despite 
increased  school  support  durlntr 
the  past  year,  there  la  a  seriong 
school  crisis  confronting  the 
U.  S.  Millions  oi  children  are 
attend! Dg  obsolete  schools  and 
are  receiving  a  meager  and  in- 
ferior education,  according  to  the 
report.  Education  costs  per  pn- 
pll  ranged  from  $25  In  MEssls- 
sippi  to  $234  in  New  Yort,  Ameo*- 
Ica  has  a  great  many  excellent 
and  well-equipped  schools,  but 
there  are  evidently  still  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  edu- 
cational standards  are  low. 

Antarctic  Diapatd 

^  A  three-way  dispute  over  the 
possession  of  certain  Antarctic 
territory  and  adjacent  islands 
came  Into  the  news  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary, when  President  Videla  of 
Chile  landed  at  Antarctica  and 
set  up  a  base.  Britain,  Chile  and 
Argentina  have  long  claimed  over- 
lapping sectors  of  the  Antarc- 
tic continent  Britain  claims  that 
part  which  lies  between  20*  and 
80°  west  longitudes^  Argentina 
stakes  hers  from  28*  to  74'', 
and  Chile  says  it  owns  from 
53"  to  90°.  Britain  sent  a  cruiser 
to  demonstrate  its  authority; 
while  Argentina  sent  a  naval 
squadron  to  the  disputed  isle  of 
Deception.  Britain  Indicated  the 
matter  might  be  submitted  to  the 
UN. 

Fulp  MUl  Waste  Utilized 

^  Each  year  American  paper 
mlllg  dump  sis  billion  gallons  of 
sulphite  waste  liquor  Into  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country, 
A  process  has  now  been  devised 
by  three  TTnlverslty  of  Wisconsin 
biochemists  whereby  the  sulphite 
waste  can  be  converted  into  lac* 
tie  acid,  which  in  turn  can  be 
used  In  the  tanning,  lacquer  and 
food-process-lng  industries.  The 
acid,  valued  at  19  cents  a  pound, 
can  be  produced  from  the  mill 
waste  by  adding  substaQce^  val-' 
ued  at  8i  cents  a  pound-  A  by- 
product, wood  llgnin,  can  be  used 
for  fuel,  and  Saves  another  cent 
a  pound. 
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ALL  NATIONS 


World  peace  is  bound  up  in  The  SignaL 
Can  that  fiigmal  be  the  U.N.  that  Buffers  from  chronic  divisioa? 


What?  -'  A  Bible  lecture  of  first  importance! 

Where?  -  Country-wide. 

When?  -  March  28,  1948  (or  soon  thereafter)^ 

For  whom?  "-  All  lovers  of  righteousness* 

Are  you  among  that  great  majority  who  desire  to  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  lasting  peace!  If  so,  perhaps  to  you  the"  lifting  up  of  the 
U.N,  as  the  agency  for  its  establishment  has  seemed  the  best  and  only 
hope.   To  maintain  hope  for  peace  is  proper.   Even  the  Bible  foretells 
that  such  a  peace  will  someday  come;  and  it  tells  about  the  raising  up 
of  a  Signal  around  which  the  people  can  rally,  and  through  which  peace 
will  be  established.    But  is  The  Signal  the  U.N.  which  is  currently 
divided?    Or  is  there  another' signal  for  all  people? 

Vital  Information  for  All  Communities 

Communities  throughout  the  world  may  now  hear  vital  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ''A  Signal  for  All  JJ^ations",  presented  from  the 
public  platform-  In  many  localities,  "A  Signal  for  All  Nations,"  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  Watchtower-sponsored,  educational  Bible  lec- 
tures, will  be  given  March  28,  1948.  Watch  for  local  announcements  or 
contact  Jehovah's  witnesses  for  the  time  and  place  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  series  in  your  neighborhood.  Then,  make  it  a  point  tq  attend 


All  lectures  free 
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Greece  now  liie  cradle  of  fien^sh  religious  persecution 


Death  in  the  Arena 

Cruelties  of  bullfighting  vividly  portrayed 


Business  Junks  Integrity 

The  lowdown  on  the  slowdown  in  home  construction 


Moonlight  Dance  of  the  Grunions 

These  little  fish  reflect  marvels  of  creation 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  ffources  that  are  ablo  to  keep  you  awake  to  the  vital  isauof 
of  our  tUrwff  m«8t  he  unfettered  hy  cenffprehip  and  selfiah  interceta, 
"A^vokeJ"  h&a  no  fettcrii,  It  reccgi^Jxes  fectSj  face^  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  factSt  It  is  not  tound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations  j  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  mu^i  not  be  troddea  on;  It  Is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  Tbis  journal  keeps  itself  Aee  that 
it  may  spcdtk  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedotn.  It 
mi^ntaiM  Integrity  to  ttith. 

"Awake  1"  uses- the  regular  nevsrs  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
&em.  Its  o-wn  cprraapondeniff  Are  on  all  continents,  in  score*  of  hationfl. 
From  the  four  ccrtxct^tt  ^f  tbe  ettrth  ttxalr*  uncenffored,  on*the*acenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrovtf,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  revic\v — government,  commerce,  reJigion,  hiatcry, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  ■wonders — vvny,  its  cover* 
age  is  OS  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

"Awake  T'  pledges  itself  to  rightecws  principles,  to  eij^oaing  hidden 
fpes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strcn^thenin-g  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establiflhment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "A^vakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  '*AwakeI" 
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Modem  Crimes  of  Greek  Orthodox  Church 


FIENBISR  perseCTtion  of  Christians 
is  now  raging  in  Greece,  Christian 
men  and  women  and  their  children  are 
heing  beaten,  rohlied,  tortured  and  mur- 
dered. Not  since  the  persecution  days  of 
early  Christianity  has  there  been  such 
violence  in  Greece,  but  thiti  time  the  per- 
secution is  not  coming  from  the  hands 
of  devihworfihiping  pagans  or  atheistic 
communists.  Instead,  it  is  prosecuted  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Orthodox  church. 
Priests  are  e.?Lum"^g  the  police  to  V>Teak 
in  and  destroy  tlie  homes  of  innocent 
Christians  known  as  Jehovah's  witness- 
es. Priests  are  having  the  occupants  ar- 
rested, are  giving  them  a  mock  trial,  and 
then  sentencing  them  to  months  and 
years  at  hard  labor.  Priests  are  person- 
ally leading  mobs  that  beat  and  torture 
helpless  women  and  children,  mobs  that 
break  the  bone&  and  bodies  of  women, 
mobs  that  shoot  down  unarmed  men  with- 
out mercy  1 

How  can  this  be?  At  a  distance  the 
Greek  Orthodox  churcli  appears  to  have 
a  glistening  front  of  whiteness  and  pu- 
rity. But  look  behind  her!  Look  at  her 
horrible  trail  of  crime  and  violence  that 
extends  all  the  way  back  to  her  begin- 
ning. At  her  hands  excommunications, 
anathemas  and  banishments  have  been 
handed  out  to  all  who  opposed  her. 
"Heretics"  she  has  called  them.  Censor- 
ship, intolerance  and  persecution  have 
been  her  handy  tools  of  oppression.  Be- 
neath her  totalitarian  and  dictatorial 
-weiglat  she  has  \T&mpVed  under  loot  al\ 
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minority  groups,  as  well  as  all  freedoms 
of  speech,  press  and  worship.  Like  a 
ravaging  wolf  she  has  flayed  the  flesh, 
robbed,  kidnaped  and  murdered  the  in- 
nocent For  more  details  on  Orthodoxy'g 
past  record,  which  includes  practically 
every  vile  deed  on  the  criminal  calendar, 
read  the  following  article  in  this  issue  of 
Awake!  Such  historical  record  showa 
she  has  acted  like  a  wild  beast,  like  a 
leopard,  and  her  present  conduct  proves 
tiiat,  as  a  leopaxA,  she  ^as  not  changed 
her  spots, — Jeremiah  13 :  23. 

Beyond  reform,  this  Orthodox  gang  of 
hardened  criminals  have  not  repented  of 
their  past  deeds.  And  now  in  modem 
times  they  commit  more  crimes,  and 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  hate  and  perse- 
cution with  very  little  oflicial  protest  or 
opposition.  Shortly  before  the  recent 
war  the  zeal  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
teaching  the  Greek  people  the  Bible  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  Orthodox  church  and 
immediately  she  brought  Into  play  her 
ancient  weapons  of  intolerance.  In  1939 
she  moved  in  and  closed  the  Branch  office 
of  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  &  Tract  So- 
ciety, imprisoned  its  personnel  and  pre- 
pared to  exile  them  to  some  barren 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Only  at  the 
last  minute  was  her  plan  canceled,  and 
the  release  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Bible  society  secured*  Then  came  the 
war,  and  the  Orthodox  church  was  busy 
wooing  and  coUatorating  with  her  new 
Nazi  lover. 

mie  world  in  geneTal  was  deluded  into 


thinldng  that  -with  the  end  of  the  war 
freedom  of  speech,  f reedi)m  of  press  and 
freedom  of  worship  woTild  be  exalted  in 
every  government,  and  would  nover 
again  be  trampled  under  foot,  e.^pecially 
in  eountricR  like  (Ireecc,  which  boasted 
of  being  dcmoci^atie.  Greece,  however, 
was  one  of  tlie  first  place::^  where  this 
hope  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  there, 
in  the  spring  of  1946",  the  Orihodox 
church  rekindled  its  old  fires  oC  liate 
against  Jehovah  God's  Christian  wit- 
nesses. Since  then  thousands  of  thuse 
witnesses  have  been  brutally  treated  a^d 
hundreds  of  them  have  been  iinprisoned 
and  unmercifully  beaten;  simply  because 
they  were  found  studying  the  Bibb  to- 
gether in  private  home?. 

Bible  Study  a  Crime 

On  many  occasious  sincere  students  of 
the  Bibk  are  treated  hke  hardened  crim- 
inals. For  example,  on  May  3,  1947,  at 
the  home  of  VasiUos  Avgerinos,  some  35 
or  40  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  bad  finished 
their  weekly  Bible-study  class  and  were 
returning  to  their  several  homes.  Mr. 
Avgerinos,  being  ill,  soon  retired  for  the 
evening-  Shortly  the  police  came  to  his 
home^  seized  him  and  his  son,  and  took 
them  to  the  police  station.  There  they 
saw  three  more  of  the  Witnesses  who  had 
been  arrested  as  th^y  left  the  Bible  meet- 
ing. These  five  were  then  charged  with 
"heresy"  and  '"proselyting",  which  are 
called  crimes  in  that  ^'deniocTatie"  land. 
During  the  long  night  that  followed  six- 
teen clergy-wotfthiping  policemen  boat 
and  ponnded  the  harmless  prisoners 
withclubs  Tintil  they  were  bJa(*k-and-bJne, 
The  following  day"  they  were  to  appear 
in  court,  as  the  law  requires,  Tmt  they 
were  hold  in  prison  to  allow  their 
maimed  bodiot^  to  heal  somewhat.  Throe 
days  later  wJien  brought  to  court  and  re- 
leased their  faces  were  stih  bhick  and 
their  eyes  swoUen,  and  on  their  bai^ks 
they  still  bore  the  evidence  of  the  ugly 
gashes  they  had  received. 

When  it  is  said  that  these  honest,  up- 


rignt  ana  clean  unristians  are  i-reaiea 
woise  than  degenerate  prostitutes  it  is 
because  of  cases  like  that  of  Mrs,  Kyria- 
koiila  Mikromastora,  who  lives  in  Pi- 
raeus, Greece.  While  calling  on  her 
neighbors  in  her  ministerial  capacity  as 
a  follower  of  Christ  Jesus  she  was  in- 
sulted, slapped  and  finally  taken  to  the 
local  prison  by  the  priest  of  the  town.  In 
court  the  following  day,  this  priest  de- 
clared: *'Tt  would  be  belter  for  you  to  be 
a  prostitute  than  one  of  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses doing  that  work/'  The  judge 
agreed  with  the  priet^t  and  sentenced  the 
poor  woman  to  pay  a  tine  and  serve  four 
months  in  pristm!  Everyone  will  agree 
that  in  a  strife-torn  country  liko  Greece, 
rent  from  end  to  end  by  atheistic  philos- 
ophies, there  surely  is  a  need  for  individ- 
uals like  Mrs.  Mikromastora  to  increase 
the  waning  faith  of  the  people  in  the  pre- 
cious promises  of  God's  Word.  Yet  the 
clergy  charge  such  bearers  of  good  news 
as  being  worse  than  sin-laden  harlots 
and  the  so-called  court  '^justices"  treat 
them  a^  if  they  were  worse  than  wanton 
prostitutes. 

The  Crimes  of  Crete 

Wherever  the  Greek  Orthodox  church 
rules  (here  is  a  rei^n  o£  terror.  On  the 
island  of  Crete  conditions  are  as  terrible 
as  on  the  mainland.  In  the  district  of 
Seteia  the  police  of  three  towns  have 
conspired  with  rightist  guerrilla  forces, 
and,  together  with  the  priests,  have  tor- 
tured all  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  that 
district.  On  one  occasion  eleven  of  these 
faithful  Christians  were  mauled,  beaten 
and  stamped  upon  for  many  hourw.  Clnbs 
wc^re  broivcn  over  them  in  an  attempt  to 
liave  them  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
return  to  Orthodoxy.  One  was  threat- 
ened with  a  large,  sharp  knife  at  hift 
throat  to  renounce  Jehovah  God,  and 
this  after  he  had  had  three  of  his  rihs 
broken.  Three  others  wore  bedfast  for 
sixteen  days. 

Then  as  a  climax  to  this  inquisitional 
outrage  the  T^oliee  and  the  priest  said 
that  the  children  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
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in  Seteia  would  have  to  be  baptized  into 
the  iQreek  church.  If  the  parents  refused 
to  bring  the  children  that  evening  for 
the  ordeal,  they  were  told,  they  would 
be  shot.  The  parents  held  fast  to  their 
integrity;  so  the  police  gathered  up 
eleven  of  the  children^  ages  two  to  ten, 
and  took  them  to,  church,  where  the 
priests  performed  their  ^dirty  work. 
Afterwards,  the  police  tried  to  justify 
their  action  by  saying  that  they  were 
under  orders  from  the  priests. 

Similarly,  at  the  towns  of  Stavromeno 
and  Apidia  the  priest-directed  reign  of 
terror  rides  up  and  down  the  country- 
side. The  village  priest  of  Stavromeno, 
one  Emanuel  Kontoyiakis,  held  a  ban- 
quet lor  the  police  and  rightist  guerril- 
las, at  which  time  he  inflamed  them  by 
saying  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  were 
"depriving  him  of  liis  bread"  by  their 
Bible  ministry  among  the  people.  There- 
upon the  drunken  mob  (the  i^riest  saw  to 
it  that  they  had  plenty  to  drink)  fell  up- 
on Jehovah's  witnesses  and  gave  them  a 
severe  beating,  to  the  point  where  they 
were  forcibly  made  to  sign  two  "con- 
fessions^' to  the  effect  that  they  would 
revoke  their  beliefs.  They  were  then  told 
that  the  police  would  keep  a  record  of 
their  attendance  at  church  from  then  on. 

In  the  other  town,  Apidia,  Jehovah's 
witnesses  were  gathered  together  into 
the  center  of  town,  where  both  men  and 
women  were  given  a  terrible  heating 
with  clubs.  Their  Bibles  and  Bible  litera- 
ture were  gathered  together  and  burned 
in  the  square,  and  as  a  warning  they 
were  told  that  if  they  failed  to  attend  the 
Orthodox  church  in  the  future  they  would 
be  e:secuted.  During  this  whole  outrage 
the  village  priest,  John  Markis,  was 
present  to  encourage  the  persecutors  in 
theix  wickedness. 

Murdering  Modern  Martyrs 

N^ar  the  ancient  city  of  Sparta  ih^ 
flamfes  of  this  modern  Inquisition  have 
roared  through  several  towns,  taking 
with  them  the  lives  of  faithful  Chris- 
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tians.  In  the  town  of  Vrontama  a  body 
of  gendarmes  under  the  comniand  of 
Captain  Skarantavos  found  Mr.  Pana- 

giotis  Tsemhelis  ^d  a  neighbor  lady 
studying  the  Bible,  After  first  beating 
the  two  unmercifully  they  dragged  them 
outside^  where  they  prepared  to  hang  the 
womiin.  Only  the  protests  of  the  vil- 
lagers, who  acclaimed  her  high  Christian 
ideals,  saved  the  life  of  this  woman,  but 
the  man  was  less  fortunate.  After  tortur- 
ing him  in  a  most  fiendish  manner,  in  an 
effort  to  force  him  to  kiss  their  idols  and 
make  t^^  sign  of  the  cross,  they  dragged 
Mm  ^  mile  out  of  town  and  began  their 
torture  of  him  all  over  again.  Finally, 
they  shot  him  in  cold  blood  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  had  triumphed  over  this 
noble  soul.  There  in  the  spreading  pool 
of  his  own  blood  they  left  him.  Murdered 
because  he  would  not  embrace  the  un- 
holy Greek  Orthodox  church!  Executed 
because  he  was  caught  studying  the  Bi- 
ble with  his  neighbor  [ 

Gloating  in  their  supposed  ''victory" 
the  gendarme  gangsters  returned  to 
town  and  proceeded  to  maltreat  all  of  the 
Witnesses  they  could  round  up.  One 
woman's  arm  they  broke  in  their  rage, 
and  the  homes  they  invaded  were  ran- 
sacked and  robbed  of  all  money  and 
goods. 

The  following  week  these  mobsters 
went  to  a  near-by  town  named  Gortsia, 
where  they  divided  their  forces  into  two 
groups  and  began  a  systematic  search 
for  all  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Breaking 
into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Athina  Kyria- 
kouha,  age  45,  four  of  the  bullies 
stripped  her  naked,  beat  her,  and  then 
hung  her  upside  down.  In  this  position 
they  poured  cold  water  over  her  at  the 
same  time  they  were  whipping  her.  Tir- 
ing of  their  "fun"  the  sadists  finally 
dragged  this  unfortunate  woman,  in  her 
semiunconscious  condition,  over  to  a  cel- 
lar of  one  of  the  villagers.  Here,  in  this 
improvised  Dark  Agit  dungeon,  a  total 
of  nine  women  and  two  men  were  further 
subjected  to  the  inhuman  tortures  of  this 


modern  Inquisition.  Everything  was 
complete,  including  the  satanic  presence 
of  the  village  priest ! 

Starting  back  to  their  pennanent  sta- 
tion the  gendarmes  took  with  them  the 
eleven  captive  witnesses  of  Jehovah,  On 
the  roadj  Captain  Skarantavos  ordered 
that  one  of  the  Witnesses,  George  Kon- 
stantakis,  who  by  this  time  was  more 
neariy  dead  than  alive>  be  shot  on  the 
spot  Two  rifles  cracked  out  in  response 
to  the  order  and  the  end  of  life  came  to 
another  Christian  martyr,  another  vic- 
tim of  the  modern  Oreek  Orthodox 
Church  Inquisition ! 

Sometimes  strange  things  happen  dur- 
ing gruesome  ordeals  like  this:  After  the 
bloody  business  was  finished  one  of  the 
FOmen  was  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain who  Jehovah's  witnesses  really 
are.  Upon  hearing  this  and  realizing  his 
guilt  for  the  two  murders,  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  gendarmes,  while  hanging 
his  head,  spoke  as  a  certain  Pontius 
Pilate  and  said :  'T  am  not  to  blame.  You 
have  many  enemies  in  the  town  of  0-ort- 
sia,  especially  the  priest  who  itiduced  me 
to  act  against  you.'"  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  priest  makes  the  decisions 
and  he  only  carries  them  out.  Of  a  truth, 
this  persecution  in  Greece  is  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  same  pattern  as  the  Inqui^i- 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages^  for  in  both  in- 
stances religion  used  the  secular  arm  of 
the  state  to  extort  confessions^  enforce 
baptisms  and  inSict  torture  and  mnrder 
upon  all  who  maintained  their  fftith  and 
integrity  to  Jehovah  God,  By  s^ich  tac- 
tics religion  thinks  that  it  keeps  her 
hands  clean  of  any  blood-guilt.  Maybe 
h^  hands  seem  clean,  but  not  her  filthy, 
blood-bespattered  skirts  and  petticoats 
that  have  dragged  through  the  muddy 
nure  of  persecution  down  through  the 
centuries.  Concerning  such,  Jehovah  in 
His  judgment  wrath  declares:  *'In  thy 
skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of 
the  poor  innocents :  I  have  not  found  it 
by  secret  search,  but  upon  all  these-" 
-Jeremiah  2:  34. 


There  are  hundreds  of  other  cases  of 
similar  abuses  and  murderous  beatings 

and  tortures  that  could  be  related,  for 
in  the  past  two  years  the  incomplete  re- 
ports show  that  1,154  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses have  been  arrested,  and  hundreds 
of  them  have  been  convicted  on  the  false 
chflrgea  of  '"proselyting"  and  "heresy"'- 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  unnum- 
bered multitudes  that  have  been  victim- 
ized hy  both  mobs  and  police  and  then 
turned  loo^e  with  no  charges  leveled 
against  them- 

Charges  of  JadaUm  and  Communism 

In  her  campaign  of  hate  against  God's 
faithful  witnesses  the  Greek  Orthodox 
church  seeks  pnblic  support  by  falsely 
charging  that  these  witnesses  are  spread- 
ing Jewish  and  Communist  propaganda. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
as  every  informed  person  inows.  The 
leaders  of  both  Judaism  and  Commu- 
nism hate  Jehovah  God  as  much  as  the 
Orthodox  leaders.  Umc^  when  pam- 
phlets were  circulated  last  sununer  that 
openly  charged  Jehovah's  witnesses  with 
spreading  tlie  propaganda  of  these  polit- 
ical organizations  a  howl  of  protest  went 
up  from  them.  On  July  18, 1947^  the  Jew- 
ish newspaper,  Hebrew  Estia,  reported 
that  the  Jewish  leaders  had  filed  a  for- 
mal  protest  against  this  false  charge 
with  Archbishop  Damaskinos. 

Likewise  the  Communists  object  to  hav- 
ing their  "iam"  associated  with  iht  proc- 
lamation by  Jehovah's  witnesses  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  Christ  is  the 
only  hope  for  the  world  Hence  the  Com- 
munist press  in  Athens  often  blasts  out 
against  these  witnesses.  For  example, 
the  Free  Oreece,  June  19,  1947,  tried  to 
embitter  the  people  by  saying  that  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  are  being  used  by  the 
American  government  to  further  its  im- 
perial policies  in  Grecee-  Later,  another 
newspaper  of  the  extreme  ri^ht,  T?ie 
Acropolis,  July  24,  1947,  stated:  *The 
curious  thing  about  Jehovah's  witnesses 
is  that  the  Nationalists  consider  them 
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'Communists'  and  the  Cpnimunists  con- 
sider them'  as  'Black  Opposers\  But  the 
fact  is  they  are  a  people  who  do  not  take 
part  in  polities,  but  are  exclusively  de- 
vatet)  to  the  study  o£  the  BiWe/*  And  it 
is  this  devotion  to  a  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  then  a  keeping  of  the  righteous  com- 
mandments therein  contained,  and  also 
the  helping  of  others  to  likewise  learn 
how  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  that  has  brought  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution upon  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
Orthoclos  priests  of  BaaL 

Who  Is  Responsible? 

Though  the  local  priest  of  the  Ortho- 
dox church  figures  prominently  in  all 
these  crimes,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  they  are  acting  on  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.  The  prime  movers  in 
this  Inquisition  are  the  official  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
as  evidenced  bv  their  official  instructions. 
One  of  these  encyclicals  that  was  issued 
last  summer  from  the  office  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Athens,  head  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  said  that  every  church 
in  Greece  would  be  taxed  50,000  drach- 
mas, which  amount  would  be  used  in  the 
persecution  campaign  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. Contiiiuing,  the  encyclical  said: 
*'On  this  occasion  we  do  not  omit  to 
stress  the  sacred  obligation  and  the  im- 
perative  duty  of  the  priests  to  systemat- 
ically follow  up  the  Milleunialists  [a 
name  improperly  applied  to  Jehovah's 
witnesses]." 

In  Greece  the  Orthodox  hierarehv  con- 
trol  practically  every  department  of  the 
government.  The  bond  betweeu  church 
and  state  is  stronger  there  than  in  Italy 
or  Spain-  The  clergy  have  police  power 
of  arrest.  The  word  of  the  priest  is  often 
law.  The  Constitution^  Article  I,  says 
that  ^'the  prevailing  religion  in  Greece  is 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ". 
Therefore,  all  decisions  by  the  civil 
courts,  and  all  orders  of  government  not 
only  are  favorable  to  the  Church,  but  in 
many  instances  are  dictated  and   sent 


forth  by  the  clergy  themselves.  A  r^ort 
in  the  Athens  newspaper,  The  JS^ws^ 
gives  a  sample  of  how  this  civil-church 
partnership  is  pushing  with  all  its  might 
the  modGvn  Inquisitioj^  in  Greece,  la  its 
issue  of  November  2,  1947,  The  News 
says : 

"We  are  informed  that  a  large  committee  has 
been  made  up  from  the  repreaentativea  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Religion  and  the  Archbishop ;  which  com- 
mittee will  examine  in  detail  the  matter  of 
fareign  religions  and  their  propaganda  in  oar 
land,  their  relations  with  the  Greek  Church 
and  rte  st^ps  to  he  undertaken  in  the  case  of 
excesses  ftrans^es^iona]  by  the  Millennieliats 
[Jehovah's  witnesses]  or  other  heresies. 

Crime,  crime,  and  more  crime !  All  old- 
fashioned  freedoms  have  been  killed. 
Freedom  of  speech^  freedom  of  press 
and  freedom  of  worship  are  dead.  In 
their  place  stands  an  astonishing  and 
altogether  different  freedom,  viz.,  free- 
dom for  criminals!  Freedom  for  the 
mobsters,  thieves  and  mnrdererSj  hut  not 
for  the  righteous,  just  and  true.  Free- 
dom for  crooked  gangsters,  but  not  for 
gentle  Christians !  This  is  "orthodox" 
freedom,  freedom  to  petseeute  Chr'is- 
tians.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  freedom  that 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. 

A  billion  dollars  worth  of  UNRRA  aid 
has  been  poured  into  Greece;  fifty  ship- 
loads of  military'  supplies  worth  more 
than  $1.00,000,000  have  been  sent  by  the 
[United  States;  and  British  and  Anieri- 
can  personnel  are  now  training  and  in- 
structing the  armies  of  Greece.  All  of 
which  -will  further  strengthen  the  wicked 
persecuting  hand  of  that  church-state 
rule.  What  a  sad  outlook,  were  it  not  for 
the  knowledge  that  shortly  this  bad  crim- 
inal account  will  be  fully  settled,  when 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  pays  for  all 
her  crimes  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon, 
^^the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty/*—Revelation  16 :  14, 16. 


Greek  Orthodoxy's 
Long  Career  in  Crime 


HARDENED  criminals  are  hated  by 
persons  who  love  righteousness. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  such  crim- 
inals put  on  a  pious,  religious  mask  and 
hide  behind  an  outward  robe  of  sancti- 
moniousness. It  is  therefore  shocking  to 
lovers  of  truth  and  justice  to  see  such 
type  of  criminals  fully  organized  and 
operating  today  with  perfect  immunity. 
How  can  that  totalitarian  and  dictatorial 
organization  known  as  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  that  ancient  and  fraudulent 
institution  of  pious  hypocrites,  that  in- 
stitution whose  criminal  record  is  one  of 
the  blackest  in  history,  continue  to  de- 
ceive the  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
spill  innocent  blood?  Can  it  be  that  these 
crooks  completely  cover  their  tracks? 
Or  is  it  that  this  present  generation  is 
totally  blind?  In  either  event,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hoiTest  and  innocent,  it  is 
well  to  briefly  sketch  the  long  criminal 
career  of  these  hierarchical  pharisees 
that  operate  under  the  worshipful  title 
of  "The  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Eastern  Church". 

After  the  pagan  politician  Constan- 
tine,  A.D.  325,  mixed  the  demonic  pellets 
of  paganism  with  the  slime  of  apostate 
Christianity  the  religious  pudding  of  the 

Roman  Empire  began 
to  swell  from  the  fer- 
menting gases  of  inter- 
nal rivalry  and  jealousy 
between  both  the  bish- 
ops and  the  patriarchs. 
Mosheim,  the  eminent 
historian,  says  that  the 
rivalry  and  ambition  of 
the  patriarchs  t  h  e  m- 
selves  "gave  birth  to 
abominable  crimes  and 
the   most  destructive 
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During  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  centuries  the  patriarchs  of  Ortho- 
doxy conspired  with  the  civil  rulers  in  or- 
der to  increase  their  own  power  and  at 
the  same  time  suppress  those  like  Arius 
and  Nestorius  that  opposed  them.  Arius 
of  Alexandria,  as  a  victim  of  religious 
intolerance,  was  finally  poisoned  to 
death.  Nestorius,  the  presbyter  of ' Anti- 
och,  without  being  given  a  hearing  was 
deposed  from  his  office  and  was  banished 
to  Arabia  Petraea,  and  finally  died  in 
Egypt.  Thereafter  the  followers  of  these 
men  were  pursued  and  persecuted  with 
vindictive  hatred  by  the  '"holy"  Orthodox 
church. 

The  golden  opportxuiity  for  the  Ortho- 
dox patriarch  came  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  when  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus  resigned  as  the  imperial  ruler  and 
the  seat  of  the  empire  was  moved  to  Con- 
stantinople. This  added  great  precedence 
to  the  see  of  that  city  and  the  Orthodox 
hierarchy  made  the  most  of  it.  Justinian 
became  emperor  in  the  year  527  and  the 
illicit  union  between  Orthodoxy  and  the 
Roman  state  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
power.  No  emperor  so  completely  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  temporal  pope 
as  did  Justinian,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  title  of  Ecumenical  Bishop,  that  is, 
*he  who  rules  the  whole  world,'  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Boasting  over  this  wicked  union 
of  church  and  state,  as  an  underworld 
gangster  does  when  beholding  his  do- 
main, Justinian  declared: 

Among  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  bestowed 
by  the  kindness  of  heaven  are  the  priesthood 
and  the  imperial  dignity.  Of  these,  the  former 
serves  things  divine;  lie  latter  rules  human 
affairs  and  cares  for  them.  Both  are  derived 
from  the  one  and  the  same  source,  and  order 
human  life.  And,  therefore,  nothing  is  so  much 
a  care  to  the  Emperors  as  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood ;  so  that  they  may  always  pray  to 
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God  for  them. — Justiniao-'a  Novel  6,  March  16» 
535. 

Blessed  abomination.!  To  insure  that 
such  wicked  religiO'po]itical  dictatorship 
might  continne  to  ride  securely  in  the 
saddfe,  magistrates  were  compelled  when 
taking  office,  and  soldiers  also  when  en- 
listing, not  only  to  swear  allegiance  but 
also  to  take  an  oath  before  three  wit- 
nesses that  they  were  Orthodox  Catho- 
lics, All  gang-rulers  since  th^n  have 
adopted  a  similar  procedure  for  their 
protection, 

Mnrder?  They  thong-ht  nothing-  cf  it 
If  someone  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
ambitions  he  was  removed.  How  mat- 
tered not.  And  so  it  was  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Orthodox  scheme  of  uniting 
the  East  and  the  West.  Theodora,  the 
wife  of  Justinian,  had  Pope  Silverius 
(A.D.  536-38)  disposed  of  by  death  in  or- 
der that  Vjgilius,  an  aJly  of  Orthodoxy ,. 
might  be  set  upon  the  papal  throne  of 
Rome, 

Freedom  of  Press  and  Worship  Killed 

When  civil  powers  have  iUicit  relation- 
ship with  ecclesiastical  authorities  it  is 
not  long  before  a  hideous  brood  of  cen- 
sorship, intolerance  and  persecution  is 
brought  forth.  The  case  in  hand  was  no 
exception-  "When  the  man  Nestorius  fell 
under  condemnation  the  Orthodox  church 
hadhis  writings  put  under  ban.  Later  the 
writings  of  his  teacher  Theodore  were 
anathematized,  and  woe  to  the  person 
who,  believing  in  freedom  of  the  press, 
was  caught  reading  such  "indecent"  lit- 
erature ! 

'^Heretics!"  That  is  what  Orthodoxy 
loves  to  label  all  who  hold  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  her  own.  But  she  does  not 
stop  at  calling  names.  Violent  persecu- 
tion is  launched  against  aU  opposed  to 
her  tyrannical  rule.  As  mentioned,  the 
followers  of  Arius  and  Nestorius  oanic 
under  fire.  Likewise  believers  of  Eu- 
tjch^3  received  similar  treatment.  The 
Monophysites,  or  Jacobites  as  they  were 
called  in  later  years,  were  the  objects  of 
terrible  persecution.  The  Maronites  of 
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Lebanon  were  another  sect,  concerning 
whom  H.  L.  Hastings  says  that  when 

persecuted  "they  retired  to  the  fast- 
nesses o£  Lebanon,  where  they  bade  de- 
fiance to  their  foes^  and  have  continued 
to  tiiis  day  a  brave,  industrious  and  de- 
vout people".-Intr eduction  to  Murdock's 
Syriac  New  Testament,  page  vii. 

Freedom  of  worship  was  trampled  un- 
der foot  and  with  it  all  minority  groups 
that  did  not  bow  down  to  the  idolized 
state  religion.  Samaritans  were  thrown 
out  of  their  synagogues*  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  professional  jobs  or 
to  be  heard  in  court.  Gnostics  were  for- 
bidden to  meet  together;  their  churches 
were  closed ;  and  thi;y  were  allowed  three 
months  in  which  to  join  up  with  th^  "he- 
loved  mother  church".  When  a  disputa- 
tion over  certain  beliefs  about  the  trin- 
ity" arose  Justinian  had  ^u  edict  issued 
on  March  1(\  533^  condemning  anyone 
that  disagreed  with  the  Orthodox  teach- 
ing. Ten  years  later  when  another  dis- 
cussion came  up  over  the  teachings  of 
Origen  a  set  of  anathemas  were  issued 

,  against  such.  Then  when  the  authority 
of  the  church-state  combine  was  extend- 
ed out  to  include  North  Africa  the  Van- 
dals of  that  area,  who  were  Arians^  came 
in  for  their  share  of  reh'gious  persecu- 
tion at  the  blood-stained  hand  of  Ortho- 
doxy. The  goods  of  the  Vandals  were 
confiscated  for  the  church ;  they  were  for- 
bidden to  baptize  their  children;  they 

^were  deprived  of  all  public  exercise  of 
their  form  of  worship;  and  they  were 
disqualified  for  all  civil  offices- 

During  that  blaek  period  ot  civiHza- 
tion  the  state  church  pursued  every 
avenue  of  social  activity  with  the  zeal 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  totalitarian 
regimes.  Educational  opportunities  were 
denied  to  everyone  that  would  not  join 
the  Orthodox  church.  Think  of  it,  to  be  a 
citizen  and  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges  of  citizenship  a  person  bad  to  be 

baptized  into  the  Orthodox  religion !  And 
don't  think  that  baptism  in  that  sixth 
century  was  a  voluntary  matter.  One  of 


the  favorite  tncks  01  tuose  couaeiene&- 
lees  priests  of  Baal  was  to  round  up  non- 
eonformista  and  forcibly  bai)tiz«  them 
and  their  families  at  the  point  of  the 
eivil  swfyT±  History  reeoi'ds  tlmt  on  one 
snch  occasion,  after  a  community  of  the 
Montanist  aect  in  Phr>*gia  had  been  bap- 
tised against  th^ir  will,  many  of  them 
went  out  and  killed  themselves.  Such 
crimes  h&ve  upon  them  the  indelible . 
fingerprints  of  Orthodoxy. 

Following  along  this  trail  of  blood  one 
comeB  upon  the  scene  of  another  erime 
that  is  far  more  horrible  than  any  so  far 
related,  l^he  Manichfcans  were  another 
group  that  were  the  victims  of  much  per- 
secution. In  fact,  they  were  considered 
as  outlaws  and  if  caught  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  death.  B.  J.  Kidd, 
of  Oxford's  Keble  Colkg^,  in  telling?  of 
the  persecution  of  the  MamchpGans  says  ! 
^On  one  oacasinn  at  Constantinople  sev- 
eral of  that  persuasion  were  placed 
aboard  old  hulks  and,  when  these  had 
been  towed  oat  to  sea,  were  burnt  alive." 
(The  Churches  of  Eastern  Christendom^ 
1927,  page  56)  Only  the  Devil  Dould  in- 
spire those  that  serve  him  to  commit 
such  a  fiendish  crime  tis  that  \ 

Earlff  Orthodox  Inquisition 

At  the  same  time  the  Orthodox  dicta 
torehip  carried  on  its  op^n  perseeution 
of  other  sects  it  set  up  a  secret  internal 
spy  system.  A.D.  546  Justinian  armed  a 
certain  John  of  Ephtjsas  with  authority 
to  carry  out  this  Inquisition  among  thoae 
in  the  government  who  were  suspected  of 
believing  something  besides  Orthodoxy. 
Among  thoso,  found  '"guilty  were  many 
high- ranking  patricians  as  well  as  scho- 
lastics, physicians,  sophists  and  gram- 
marians. The  prefect  of  Constantinople, 
Phocas  by  name,  being  among  the  vic- 
tims and  having  no  way  of  escape,  poi- 
soned himsdf.  Others  more  fortunate 
(or  were  they?)  were  condemned  to^s- 
seroble  in  a  church,  there  to  listen  to  the 
noble  John  of  Ephesns  bray. 

No,  this  inf^orraation  is  not  found  in 
the  standard  works,  for  the  Orthodox 
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nierareny  am.  a  gooa  joo  or  covenng 

their  criminal  traclfs.  But  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  a  very  ancient 
Syrian  inflnuscript  was  found,  called  The 
Third  Pari  of  the  Eccledastkal  History 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesns,  that  con- 
tained a  few  vivid  details  of  that  ancient 
inquisition  as  it  progressed  from  and 
after  571.  Even  John  himself,  according 
to  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia^  fell  victim 
and  suffered  'Imprisomneait,  banish- 
ment, and  all  sorts  of  vexations  at  the 
hands  of  the  orthodox  patriarchs".  The 
following  is  from  an  EngJisii  translation 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  made  by 
R.  Payne  Smith  in  1860,  pages  6  to  8- 

The  p^Ltria-rclL^K  chief  attack,  tcwever,  -wa^ 
directed  against  rtionasteries,  of  whit^h  thore 
existed  many  both  in  Constantinople  itself, 
and  its  neighborhood^  and  of  these  several  had 
a  very  large  number  of  inmulcH,  especially  the 
ecnvGntSf  in  which  the  late  queen  Theodacs 
[wife  of  Justiiiianl  had  placed  the  nuns  who 
in  a  previous  perseeution  had  been  driven  out 
of  Antioeh,  Isanria,  Cibcia,  Oappadoda.,  and 
the  Boman  provinces  in  the  cast.  So  powerful, 
in  fact,  were  some  of  those  eatablishments  that 
they  numbered  more  than  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Upon  these  then  also  doseended  the  atorm 
and  tempest  of  persecution,  and  a  nmrky 
clond  and  terrifying  darkness  covered  thera; 
for  there  came  clergy  and  laics  with  the 
prison -keepers,  and  sergeants,  and  along  with 
them  the  body-gUE^rd  of  the  prefect  of  the 
eityj  whQ  heing  let  loose  upon:  thftm  with  bar- 
barous violence  surrounded  the  convents^  and 
like  a  troop  of  wolves  breaking  into  and  fall- 
ing upon  a  fold  of  sheep,  so  they  rushed  in^ 
and  iajd  their  destj^uetire  hands  vpon  the  m' 
mates,  who  were  Christ's  own  lambs ;  and  the 
clert?y^  who  had  brought  with  them  conse- 
crated bread,  dragged  and  puUed  them  by 
main  force  to  make  tKcm  receive  the  com- 
munion at  their  hands. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  yiyious 
''conversion"  at  the  very  hand  of  th& 
clergy^.  7he  account  continues. 

Some  of  them  then  they  thus  reduced  to 
obedience;  but  others  who  still  resisted^  and 
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wotdd  not  yield,  they  separated  nwm  the  reai, 
and  expelled  them  from  their  conveuta,  and 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman 
sergeanta,  hy  whom  they  were  hurriedly  torn 
away^  and  taken  to  the  city,  and  dispersed 
there  among  various  houses  and  prisons;  and, 
as  "was  said,  they  there  met  at  the  hands  of 
some  with  treatment  too  wanton  and  abomina- 
ble for  us  to  mention.  But  there  is  One,  Who 
aeeth  their  cause  and  avengeth  their  quarrel 
And  thus  then,  and  in  this  savage  and  barba- 
rous manner,  were  the  convents  treated. 

Indeed  a  Long  Career  in  Crime 

These  Orthodox  criminals,  being  too 
hard  to  reform,  continued  their  career 
right  on  down  from  that  ^'golden  age"  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  sixth  century  to  the 
present  time.  True,  they  suffered  set- 
backs from  time  to  time  when  their  civil 
"swords  of  the  church"  were  broken  by 
invading  hordes  of  Kurds  and  Ottomans. 
But  somehow  they  have  always  managed 
to  forge  new  ones  with  which  to  defend 
and  prosecute  their  racket.  An  instance 
of  this  was  in  1850  when  France  on  be- 
half of  the  Vatican  made  certain  de- 
mands that  Turkey  turn  over  the  pro- 
tectorate or  guardianship  of  certain 
"holy  places"  to  Eolnan  Catholicism  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
church.  Immediately  the  Orthodox  clergy 
got  the  czar  of  Russia  to  intercede  in 
their  behalf,  England  too,  as  is  well 
known,  has  safeguarded  and  protected 
the  interests  of  the  Orthodox  criminals 
and  permitted  them  to  oppress  the  popu- 
lace as  they  please. 

The  clergy  of  Greece  have  always 
backed  the  dictatorial  rulipg  power,  or 
royalist  power  in  the  country,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Justinian,  regardless  of  who 
they  are.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  occupation -of  Greece  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  during  the  recent  war 
most  of  the  metropolitans  collaborated 


wiTfl  the  conquerors-  The  Athens  raetro- 
politan,  Damasklnos,  in  hie  letter  of 
June  10,  1941,  felicitated  the  quislings 
who  had  co-operated  with  the  enemy, 
since  it  was  by  their  support  that  he  as- 
sumed his  oiHce,  Metropolitan  James  of 
Mytilene,  a  partisan  of  the  Nazis,  not 
only  advised  his  flock  to  work  with  the 
Nazis,  but  also  went  so  far  as  to  exhort 
them  to  assassinate  fellow  citizens  who 
resisted  the  invaders.  This  was  too  nauch, 
and  the  public  prosecutor  was  obliged  to 
intervene-  Other  notorious  metropoli- 
tans, including  Spiridion  of  Zante,  Amu- 
rassios  of  Fthiotis,  lerotheos  of  Akarna- 
nia,  and  Yennadios  of  Salonica,  joined 
up  and  worked  with  the  invading  gang- 
sters.— See  the  newspapers :  Embros, 
April  20,  1947;  Eleftheri  Lesvos,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1947;  Ethnikos  Kirix,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1947,  and  April  21,  1946;  also 
document  of  M,  Tsimbris,  governor- 
general,  dated  December  12,  1943, 

Nor  did  this  terrible  record  of  crime 
come  to  an  end  when  the  Axis  hordes 
were  driven  back  to  whence  they  came. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  con- 
quering Allied  forces,  that  boasted  how 
they  would  execute  justice  and  take 
vengeance  on  humanity's  criminals, 
would  bring  to  an  end  this  long  career 
of  Orthodox  crime-  But,  as  the  preced- 
ing article  in  this  issue  has  pointed  out, 
the  Allied  forces  condone  these  criminals 
and  encourage  them  indirectly  by  mate- 
rial  aid  and  support-  The  powers  of  this 
wicked  world  wink  at  this  long  career  of 
crime.  But  praise  be  to  God,  there  is  One 
in  the  heavens  who  Sees  all,  knows  all 
and  remembers  all  of  this  blood-soaked 
history!  Let  all  lovers  of  righteousness 
and  justice  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
Jehovah  of  hosts  will  not  sleep  until  He 
has  avenged  the  blood  of  His  saints  and 
forever  put  an  end  to  all  criminal  careers. 


Ths  priesfs  lips  should  keep  knoioledgSj  .  .  .  but  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  icay, 

.  .  .  ye  have  corrupud  the  covenant  .  .  .  Therefore  have   I  also  made   you 

contemptible   and   base   before   all   the   people.-— Malachi   2:7-9. 
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DEATH  IN  TH 


iirpHE  best  is  dead" 

1  Sucli  shocking  an- 
nouncement on  August  29^ 
1947^  brought  mourning  and  sorrow  to  an 
unnmnhered  multitude  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples.  Since  that  time  many  mass- 
es have  "been  said  for  the  rest  of  a.  sup- 
posed soul  of  ''the  bc&t",  ono  Manuel 
Itodrigue?:  Maiiolete.  Perhaps  only  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  in  recent 
years  has  cansed  such  grief  to  so  many 
persons.  However,  to  the  millions  of 
JTortJi  Amerieans  thp.  death  of  Maiioletf? 
meant  little  or  nothing,  for.^had  they 
ev^r  heard  of  this  personage,  they  had 
soon  forgotten  him.  But  to  the  Spanish 
peoples  he  was  perhaps  ap  popular  or 
well  known  as  is  Joe  Louis  or  Babe  Buth 
to  the  American  public. 

Manuel  Rodriguez  ManoleLe  was  a 
bullfighter  considered  by  some  the  great- 
est of  all  tim*^  and  by  others  the  hest  in 
the  modern  epoch  of  b-ullfighting,  Evi- 
dently  the  virgin  to  whom  he  probably 
prayed  fur  protection  and  guidance  was 
not  on  the  job  that  August  day  when 
Manolete  was  gored  to  death  by  the 
needle-sharp  horns  of  a  Muira  bull,  as  vi- 
cious as  an  enrag'ed  lion  and  every  whit 
as  daitgcrouB.  If  Manolete  ha.i]  a  speciiil 
virgin  saint  to  which  to  pray,  as  most 
bullfighters  have,  she  forsook  him  or  had 
little  influence  over  the  bulL  Or,  if  his 
favorite  saint  was  not  around,  whers 
was  thf^  virgin  of  Soledad,  the  patron 
saint  of  all  bullfighters,  whose  picture 
or  image  bang^  in  the  large  iladrkl  bull 
arena  and  in  many  otliers?  All  such 
prayers  for  md  in  IdUing  and  fi^^ht'ing 
the  bull,  of  course,  are  of  no  avail,  be- 
cause these  many  saints  are  nonexistent 
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The  bull  ring  or  arena  is  called  the 
"plaza  de  toros"  and  hundreds  of  these 
exist  in  Spain,  plus  many  others  in 
Latin- American  countrioe,  ineluding 
Mexico,  Pprn,  Panama,  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.  Each  of  these  arenas  has  a 
special  chapel  where  the  bullfighters  can 
y,ddress  their  prayers  to  their  beloved 
saints  before  eaeh  eneonnter  with  the 
wild  beasts.  Or,  if  djnng  from  being 
gored,  here  they  are  administered  the 
last  rites,  Hovvt?ver,  bullfighting  is  illegal 
or  unpopular  in  most  of  the  Latin^AniRr- 
ican  countries  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  will  sav  at  the  outJ^et  that  bull- 
fighting  is  ecrtainly  not  a  Christian 
sport,  which  a  brief  history  of  its  pagan 
origin  and  a  det^^iiription  of  a  bullfight 
will  clearly  show.  In  fact,  it  is  really  not 
a  sport  at  all.  By  gome  bullfighting  en- 
thusiasts it  is  termed  a  drama,  but  in 
reality  it  is  nothing  but  a  tragedy  of 
blood,  since  in  ea<?h  affair  six  bubs  die 
and  usually  two  or  three  l^orses  are  bad- 
ly gored  and  killed.  Th(^  bullfighters 
themselves,  if  not  killed,  are  often  se- 
verely injured  by  the  bulrs  horns.  Liv- 
ing matadors  are  usually  covered  with 
scars  from  feet  to  neck,  where  they  have 
been  caught  by  the  horns  sometime  dur- 
ing their  careers. 

When  did  bullfighting  begin?  Its  his- 
tory is  almost  as  old  atj  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic Cbnrch.  Some  say  the  ancient  Greeks 
carried  ou  n  form  of  huUfigMing;  ^}so 
that  bulJs  were  fought  by  the  early  pa- 
^aii   Eomans.   But  it  is   quite  probable 
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that  it  began  with  the  Moors  of  Forth 
Africa  and  was  introduced  by  them  to 
Andalucia,  Southern  Spain,  about 
A,D.  SOO.  "When  the  Moors  were  finally 
drivon  from  Spain  the  Spaniar<j9  had 
adopted  bullfighting,  and  the  f^ncyclo- 
pmdia  Britannica  tells  us  that  the  time 
when  the  first  Spaniard  killed  a  bull  in 
the  ring  was  A.D,  1040.  Bulinfj;hting  has 
undergone  manj"  changes  from  that  time 
until  today.  Now  wo  have  a  somewhat 
revised  form  of  this  tragedy. 

In  Bogota,  Coloin\jia,  for  instance,  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  posters 
mth  these  words;  Toros  -  Domixgo  - 
Skis  Toeos  a  la  Muekte  -  Plaza  vf.  Toros 
(Bullfight  "  Sunday  -  Six  Bulls  to  the 
Death  -  in  the  Bull  Ring). 

At  the  Bullfight 

That  we  may  got  an  on-the-scene  ac- 
count we  have  tickets  and  soon  after  find 
ourselves  in  the  circular  arena,  whidi  is 
packed  out  In  front  of  the  first  row  of 
seats  is  a  passageway  al:)ou"t  five  i^.oX 
wide  all  around  the  arena.  This  is  for  the 
uae  and  protection  of  the  hullfighters^  as- 
sistants. At  one  sid*^  we  notice  the  chutes 
whoro  the  hulls  are  kept,  and  at  the  oth- 
er aide  is  located  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded.  We  cannot  help  but  note  also 
the  chapfil.  We  have  taken  in  our  sur- 
roundings none  too  soon,  for  now  it  is 
starting  time.  There  appears  the  presi- 
dent who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  after- 
noon's performance.  A  hugle  sounds  and 
the  fight  is  on!  First  comes  tlui  parade 
of  the  bullfighters,  of  whom  there  are 
three  classes,  all  of  whom  engage  in  the 
same  fight.  First  come  the  three  mata- 
dors, the  main  fighters,  thot^o 
who  actually  kill  the  bulls.  They 
are  arrayed  in  gaudy  gold-and- 
silver-euibroidered  tight-fitting 
costumes,  Kach  one  is  followed 
by  his  assistants,  two  or  three 
banderilleios  and  two  picadors 
on  horseback,  Soon  afterward 
the  president  gives  a  key  to  a 
]yvM  ring  attendant,  w\io  TiTilo^tks 
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the  chute  where  the  bull  is'kept,  and 
the  bull  charges  .into  the  ring  ae  an 
exciting  start  of  the  bullfight  tragedy* 
What  is  that  small  peg  in  the  back  of  the 
bull,  about  four  inches  long,  with  short 
piocGS  of  colored  cloth?  A  neighbor  in- 
forms us  that  this  denotes  the  rancher 
that  bred  the  bulk 

A«  we  me  the  belligerent  and  ferocious 
auimal  rushing  into  the  ring  we  are  glad 
that  we  are  in  our  seats  and  not  in  the 
arena.  We  have  learued  that  aur'^li  bulls, 
used  for  fighting  are  not  just  ordinary 
ones  but  are  of  a  special  breed  and  are 
bred  only  for  fighting  purposes.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  looks  and 
acti(ms  of  these  bulls  and  of  a  domestic 
bull  as  there  is  betwetm  a  shepherd  dog 
and  an  African  liou.  This  particular  bull 
this  aft<^rnoon  is  coal-black,  with  his 
glossy  coat  shiuini^;  iu  the  sun;  he  has  a 
huge  lump  of  muscie  on  his  neck,  giving 
him  soraewliat  of  a  buffalo  appearance. 

As  this  big,  vicious  bull  ruslies  into  the 
ring  his  every  attempt  seems  to  t)e  to 
sweep  the  ring  clear  of  everything  tnov- 
ablc.  Suddenly  from  the  side  of  the  arena 
onc^  of  the  banderilleros  runs  toward  the 
bull  and  cuts  across  its  path,  dragging  in 
his  hand  a  large  crimson-colored  cape, 
crimson  on  one  side  and  seemingly  yeb 
low  on  the  other.  This  cape  is  almost  as 
large  as  a  bedspread.  The  bull,  of  course, 
charges  at  the  cape,  hooking  at  the  drag- 
ging end  with  his  eighteen-incli  dagger- 
sharp  horns.  From  observing  these  ac- 
tions the  matador  will  know  how  to  fight 
the  bull  and  wdiat  must  be  done  to  regu^ 
late  bad  hooking.  Also  the  running  of  the 
bull  by  the  hauderiilero  is  to  bring  the 
bull  to  the  section  of  the  arena 
for  tlie  next  act.  We  arc  remind- 
ed that  from  the  time  the  bull 
left  his  pen  to  entei'  the  ring, 
the   nmtador    has    only  fifteen 
minut*^s  to  prepare  and  kiU  the 
auimak  Therefore,  after  the 
brief  testing  of  the  bull,  every 
action  on  the  part  of  the  fight- 
t^rs  must  be  toward  the  prepar- 
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ing  of  tiie  bull  for  the  slaughter,  called 
the  "moment  of  tmth'\ 

The  Matador  Performs 

In  the  next  act  of  the  fight  the  mata- 
ijor  faces  the  bull  with  a  loose  flowing 
capo,  and  a3  the  bull  charges  he  skill- 
fully passes  the  animal  five  times  in  the 
same  manner.  These  pasaea  are  called 
'Veronicas",  In  honor  of  the  Catholic 
"fiftint"  Veronica,  who  supposedly  wiped 
Jesus'  face  on  Hi§  way  to  Golgotha,  Now 
the  bull  is  passed  once  more  with  a  half- 
reronica  in  which  the  bull  is  turned 
sharply  in  its  charge,  and  before  the  bull 
oan  collect  himself  the  matador  ealmly 
"W^alks  away,  ending  „  this  part  of  the 
drama.  There  are  other  types  of  passes 
Msed  in  place  of  or  along  with  the  veroni- 
cas^ many  of  which  are  also  called  after 
religious  "saints'".  Is  it  not  strange  that 
bulmghting,  which  is  purely  a  pagan 
drama,  should  have  attached  to  it  titles 
or  names  of  "saints"  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  organization  claims  to  be 
Christian  1 

"When  the  passing  of  the  buU  with  the 
cape  has  been  well  performed,  meaning 
that  the  lighter  has  passed  the  long,  ugly 
horns  very  close  to  Kis  body,  the  crowd 
goes  wild,  showering  the  arena  with  bot- 
tles, cushions,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ^ 
be  has  shown  any  signs  of  cow^rdice^ ' 
the  crowd  boo  and  Jeer  him,  and  some 
fighters  have  been  mobbed  from  the  ring 
by  a  demonized  crowd  who  figured  they 
were  not  getting  their  money's  worth, 
Th^se  bullfights  usually  accompany  re- 
ligious feasts  and  celebrations  with  much 
drinking  and  hilarity. 

The  Picador  and  His  Horse 

Back  to  the  fight  f  At  the  sound  of  an- 
other trumpet  from  the  president's  hoXj 
the  nest  act  begins.  By  this  time  it  is 
-clear  that  the  bull  is  fast  on  Ms  feet  and 
seems  hent  on  destroying  his  enemies. 
Therefore^  the  nest  acts  are  to  slow  him 
down  and  t^  proToke  him  to  charge  more 
viciously.  Unless  the  bull  is  cut  down  in 
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his  speed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  per- 
form beautiful  passes  with  the  muleta  (a 
kind  of  cloth  different  frorft  the  cape 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight),  Now 
the  picador,  mounted  on  horseback,  does 
his  part-  He  carries  a  long  pole  at  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  sharp  four- 
inch  blade.  As  the  bull  charges  the  horse, 
the  picador  endeavors  to  cut  some  of  the 
muscles  in  the  hull's  neck.  This  weakens 
the  bull,  slows  himj  and  causes  him  to 
lower  his  heB.d. 

Of  course,  the  bull  reaches  and  gores 
the  horses  in  these  charges,  many  times 
disemboweling  the  poor  creatures,  which 
are  usually  blindfolded  so  they  cannot 
run  from  the  buH.  Many  limes  these 
horses  that  are  ripped  open  by  the  horns 
of  the  bull  are  taken  from  the  ring, 
sewed  up,  and  used  again  that  same 
afternoon  in  the  second  or  third  f^ght 
Horses  that  ara  badly  wounded  are  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  but  the  money-hungry 
horse  corjtraetor  who  furnishes  the  hors- 
es for  these  fights,  in  order  to  save 
money-  sometimes  goes  as  far  as  pack- 
ing a  ripped-open  horse  with  snwdast^ 
sewing  him  up  and  sending  him  back  into 
the  ring.  The  horses  do  carry  a  small 
amount  of  padding  over  their  stomachs 
and  chests,  but  even  at  that  6,000  horses 
are  killed  annually  in  Spain  E^lone  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Bullfights  are 
indeed  a  tragedy  for  the  poor  horses. 

Many  times  the  bull  lifts  both  horse 
■aiid  picador  and  throws  them  into  the 
air,  Xf  the  picador  falls  to  the  side  op- 
posite from  the  bull,  all  is  well  unless  the 
horse  falls  on  him.  If  the  picador  falls 
on  the  side  where  the  bull  is,  he  is  usually 
hadly  gored  before  the  bull  can  be  at- 
tracted away  from  him  by  the  matador 
with  a  cape.  Many 'a  picador  is  killed  in 
this  manner  aunualty,  the  bull  catching 
him  on  one  horn,  pitching  him  into  the 
air  and,  as  he  fails,  gormg  him  with  the 
other  horn.  This  act  of  the  light  has 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but  it  has 
served  its  purpose  of  inciting  the  bull  to 
great  anger.  It  has  slowed  and  tired  him, 
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and  his  being  allowed  to  gore  and  kill 
the  horses,  we  are  told,  is  to  give  the  bull 
confidence  that  he  can  also  destroy  his 
other  enGHiies,  the  men  on  foot. 

The  Banderillero  Takes  Up  the  Fight 

Eight  from  the  start,  then,  we  can  see 
bullfighting  means  mutilated  bodies  of 
both  horses  and  men,  yea,  and  very  often 
violent  death.  So,  if  yon  like  death,  blood, 
and  plenty  of  action,  the  place  to  go  to 
see  it  is  a  bullfight.  Bnt  wait^  someone 
says,  you  have  not  seen  anything  yet,  as 
a  bugle  sounds  for  the  nest  division  of 
the  fight.  Suddenly  out  from  the  side  of 
the  ring  runs  a  man  straight  for  the  bull, 
having  in  his  hands  only  two  colored 
wooden  shafts  about  three  feet  long  with 
harpoon-like  points.  These  shafts  are 
called  "banderillas",  and  the  man  who 
has  them,  the  '"banderillero".  As  he 
coinea  in  contact  with  the  bull  he  rises  on 
his  toes,  feet  together,  extends  his  hands 
with  the  shafts  above  his  head  and  plung- 
es the  two  harpoon  shafts  into  the  bulFs 
neck  high  up  near  the  shoulderSj  at  the 
same  time  seeming  to  vault  or  pivot  on 
the  shafts  around  the  tips  of  the  bull's 
horns  fts  the  bull  charges  by.  His  timing 
and  footwork  must  be  perfect  to  per- 
form this,  A  monient  too  slow  means 
death.  He  places  three  or  four  pairs  of 
these  shafts  in  the  neck  of  the  bull.  There 
are  also  different  ways  of  placing  these 
shafts. 

But  what  purpose  do  these  serve, 
you  might  ask?  To  provoke  the  bull 
more,  and,  if  these  do  not  serve  this  pur- 
pose, then  loaded  shafts  are  placed  in 
his  neck.  As  they  explode,  they  drive  the 
bull  mad  with  rage.  Also,  these  shafts 
are  supposed  to  correct  any  default  in 
the  hooking  of  the  bull;  that  is,  if  the 
bull  has  a  tendency  to  hook  with  his 
right  horn,  then  these  shafts  or  bande- 
rillas  are  placed  on  the  left  side  to  cor- 
rect this.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  whole  fight,  as 
the  man  with  the  banderillas  has  no  pro- 
tection other  than  his  quick  footwork. 
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The  Executton  by  the  lUatador 

The  placing  of  the  shafts  completed, 
the  bugle  sounds  for  the  final  or  third 
part  of  the  fight,  the  '^moment  of  truth" 
or  execution.  If  the  other  buUfighters 
have  done  their  parts  well,  the  bull 
reaches  this  stage  slowed  down  but  more 
dangerous  than  ever,  more  determined 
to  kill,  and  charges  with  his  head  held 
low,  which  is  an  important  part  in  order 
that  the  bull  may  be  killed  quickly  and 
according  to  the  rules.  Again  the  mata- 
dor takes  over  the  bull,  this  time  armed 
with  a  scarlet  cloth  much  smaller  than 
tlje  cape.  This  cloth  is  the  muleta,  and 
with  it  a  good  matador  can  completely 
dominate  a  bull  and  drive  the  spectators 
into  a  frenzy  by  his  daring  maneuvers. 
All  the  famous  matadors  have  invented 
different  spectacular  movements  in  the 
passing  of  the  bulk  Some  pass  the  bull 
so  close  to  their  bodies  that  the  horns 
rip  loose  the  gold  embroidery  from  their 
costumes.  The  closer  to  their  bodies  they 
can  pass  the  bull,  the  better  the  enthu- 
siasts like  it.  The  events  in  the  Coliseum 
of  pagan  Kome  could  hardly  have  caused 
more  demonic  hilarity  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  than  these  narrow  escapes  from 
death. 

As  the  final  moment  of  the  fight  draws 
near,  the  moment  of  the  slaying,  the 
work  of  the  picadors,  the  cape  bande* 
rillas  and  muleta  have  so  tired  the  poor 
bull  that  he  can  hardly  move  and  stands 
panting  with  his  tongue  lolling  in  the 
dust  and  usually  he  charges  only  when 
provoked*  The  matador  now  dedicates 
the  bull  to  some  friend  or  noted  person- 
age in  the  audience.  He  then  receives  a 
long  razor-sharp  sword  from  his  sword 
handler^  and,  with  the  sword  in  the  right 
hand  and  muleta  in  the  left,  he  approach- 
es the  bulk  The  bull  is  standing  quite  still 
watching  him.  As  the  matador  approach- 
es he  endeavors  with  the  muleta  to  get 
the  bull  to  stand  with  hia  forefeet  to- 
gether, in  order  that  the  shoulder  blades 
may  be  wide  apart  for  the  sword  to  en- 
ter and  strike  a  vital  nerve  center,  blood 
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vessel,  or  the  heart,  which  will  usually 
kill  the  bull  instantly  as  though  he  were 
struck  by  lightning.  This  act  is  not  easy, 
but  requires  all  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  bulls  that  the  matadors  can  muster. 
The  iifteeii  minutes  from  the  time  the 
bull  entered  the  ring  are  about  up;  so  no 
time  must  be  lost.  The  muleta  in  his  left 
hand  he  holds  low  to  bring  down  the 
bull's  head.  He  sights  with  the  sword  for 
the  vital  spot  between  the  bulFs  shoul- 
ders. When  he  is  right  upon  the  bull,  the 
bull  probably  will  make  his  final  charge 
at  the  muleta.  About  this  moment  the 
sword  hits  him-  As  the  matador  is  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  bull,  he  thrusts  the 
muleta  in  his  left  hand  to  the  right  and 
the  bull  swings  with  it,  allowing  the 
horns  to  clear  the  man's  body.  As  the 
sword  drives  home,  the  bull  dies  almost 
immediately.  Sometimes  the  thrust  of 
the  sword  causofi  the  beast  to  throw  his 
head  in  agony,  and  it  is  in  these  cases 
that  many  matadors  are  caught  by  the 
horns  and  killed,  Manolete  was  killed  in 
somewhat  this  manner. 

The  moment  the  bull  is  killed  the 
frcn?iy  of  the  bullfighting  enthusiasts  is 
at  its  height  and  we  see  hats,  bottles, 
cushions,  rain  down  from  the  bleachers. 
Many  times,  after  a  superb  performanee 
the  crowd  swarm  into  the  ring  and  carry 
the  matador  out  on  their  shoulders.  The 
matador  is  also  awarded  the  ears  or  tail 
if  his  performance  has  been  good, 

This  ends  the  first  fight  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  first  eueh  experience  for  us. 
Most  Anglo-Americans  have  seen  enough 
hy  this  time.  But  remember  that  eaeh 
afternoon  six  buUs  are  killed  in  the  same 
manner  by  three   sets   of  bullfighters, 


each  group  killing  two  bulls;  so  the 
"Whole  affair  lasts  about  two  hours.  In- 
cidentally, the  horses  killed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fight  are  left  lying  in  the 
arena  until  the  bull  is  killed;  then  a  team 
of  horses  rushes  in  and  drags  out  nU  the 
dead-  How  can  anyone,  pagan  or  so- 
called  ^'Christian",  get  any  enjoyment 
from  such  an  affair  is  move  than  we  can 
say.  However,  most  bullfighting  enthu- 
siasts are  members  of  the  largest  reli- 
gious organization  in  the  world. 

There  are  a  few  other  outstanding 
points  about  bullfighting  that  will  htilp 
us  to  see  its  demonic,  origin  and  why  it  is 
called  by  many  "the  tragedy  of  the  bull- 
fight". For  example,  if  the  matador  fails 
to  kill  the  bull  in  the  allotted  time,  the  bull 
goes  free  from  the  ring;  but  because  he 
is  usually  badly  butchered  up  he  is  killed- 
If  not  damaged  the  bull  is  used  on  a 
bull  ranch  as  a  seed  bull,  but  the  same 
bull  is  prevented  by  law  from  ever  en- 
tering a  bull  ring  again,  the  reason  being 
that  a  hxill  once  having  fought  couid 
never  be  deceived  by  the  cloth  eape  or 
muleta  and  would  surely  gore  the  mata- 
dor  in  a  succeeding  encounter.  A  little 
more  about  tbese  fighting  bulls.  A 
thoroughbred  fighting  bull  can  run  faster 
than  a  horse  for  a  distnnce  oi'  twenty-hve 
yards,  ean  turn  faster  than  a  polo  pony, 
and  has  strength  enough  to  pitch  both 
horse  and  rider  over  his  back. 

True,  Manolete  is  dead,  but  bullfight- 
ing in  some  countries  is  very  much  alive. 
It  Avill  be  good  news  to  Christians  when 
it  (?an  be  said  that  this  practice  of  bar- 
baric cruelty  upon  dumb,  brute  beasts  is 
also  dead. — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Colombia, 


*^uh\ic  Unertv^  No.  i 

J^  *'At  the  opening  of  the  c-entury  whet  is  loosely  eaUed  ^heaxt  diseasG'  ac- 
counted for  llft.l  deaths  per  100,000  populutioti  of  tliig  eity.  The  rate  has 
steadily  incj-eased  ever  since,  until  laat  year  it  reached  400.2  per  100,000. 
No  ago  group  Las  been  spared.  More  children^  for  esample^  are  killed  by 
Bome  impairment  of  the  circtiktoiy  system  thazi  by  ^oWomjeV^t^s,  mrasles,  iphwopio^ 
coughj  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  combine<3." — Kew  Yorli  Times^  January  13,  1948. 
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AWAKE! 


WrOR  TPe  brought  nothing  into 
J?  this  Tvorld,  and  it  ia  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.  And  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment  let  las  be 
therewith  content."  Thus  spoke  an 
inspired  Bible-writer j  Paul  the 
apostle,  concerning  the  basic  needs 
of  all  men.  He  added  that  seeking 
after  riches  imperiled  the  Chris- 
tian, ''tor  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil/'— 1  Timothy  6:  7,  8, 10. 

Just  what  a  multitude  of  evils  has 
heen  wrought  by  commerce's  mad  quest 
for  money  is  too  wide  a  field  for  discus- 
sion  here.  The  slim;^  pages  of  history 
would  have  to  pass  in  review.  But  the 
manner  in  which  business  is  failing  and 
injuring  man  in  his  imperative  quest  for 
food,  shelter  and  clothing-  in  this  most 
critical  day,  in  this  most  opulent  of  aU 
countrieSj  will  sound  amazing  to  some, 

Profiteers  from  Building  Paralysis 

At  least  one-third  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  better  way  of  life  ai^e  at 
present  frustrated  from  getting  even  de- 
cent living  quarters.  Despite  government 
financing  aids,  several  million  veterans 
cannot  get  homes  of  their  own.  If  you 
should  happen  to  drive  throuf^h  an  ex- 
clusive residential  section  and  observe 
the  well'kept  lawns,  the  graceful  archi- 
tecture, the  snn  and  shadows  upon  red 
and  green  and  white  land&^cape  and 
stately  walls,  and  perhaps  soft  laughter 
and  tones  of  enjoj^nent  faintly  reach  the 
ears,  or  silent  grandeur  delight  th^  eye 
— yon  should  not  forget  something. 
There  ar6  11,000,000  homes  in  the  Unit- 
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ed  states  that  do  not  have 
running  water;  14,000,000 
without  toilets  that  flush. 
Then,  if  this  fact  is  not  too  surprising, 
reflect  that  among  the  various  commer- 
cially guilty  who  have  thwarted  the  con- 
struction of  new  homes  is  none  other 
than  the  old  trumpeter  of  its  civic  vir- 
tues, the  American  Legion.  Some  of  the 
young  veterans  who  accepted  the  Le- 
gion's seductive  claims  for  itself,  and 
joined  up,  are  now  its  foremost  critics.  In 
a  recent  meeting  '*there  were  open  charg- 
es that  the  American  Legion  had  become 
the  errand  boy  of  the  real  estate  lobby" 
(Americau  magavAne^,  December  1947  > 

But  why  are   the  manufacturers  of 
building  material,  the  landlords  and  pro- 
prietors,   and    the    real    estate    agents 
throughout    the    country   interested   in 
keeping  home  construction  in  low  gear 
and  the  brakes  dragging?  It  seems  that 
love  of  money  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  As  far  as  the  material  manufacturers 
are  cnrcerned,  as  long  as  few  houses 
keep  the  demand  exorbitant,  they  can  get 
big  prices  for  small  production.  As  far 
as   the  landlords  and  proprietors   are 
coneeriied,  they  are  happier  to  keep  their 
establishments  full  than  to  have  to  com- 
pete with  modern  construction. 
As  far  as  the  realtors  are  con- 
cerned, new  houses  do  not  re- 
quire their  services  to  sell,  but 
old  houses  may  require  their 
services  to  sell,  several  tinaes 
with  several  commissions. 
What  would  be  better  suited  to 
their  common  purpose  than  a 
Congressional   lobby?    (Note 
definition:    "The  persons  who 
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haimt  lobbies  for  th«  purpose  of  soliciting 
legislators  in  order  to  inRnence  the  ac- 
tion  of  a  legislative  body/'— Funk  & 
"Wagnalls  New  College  Standard  Die- 
Uonary)  Just  what  a  lobby  is  willing  to 
pay  an  errand  boy  is  a  juatter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Now,  with  the  manufacturers,  the 
landlords,  the  realtors  and  the  American 
Legion  satisfied  with  interference  in  any 
and  all  Congressional  action  to  remove 
building  bottlenecks  and  ease  the  hous- 
ing shortage  by  the  simple  process  of 
helping  their  construction,  \vho  is  dis- 
satisfied f  Nobody  except  the  people  who 
want  homes. 

Building  Code  RaeAet 

Herein  business  has  joined  politics  to 
junk  all  pretenses  to  a  progressive  char- 
acter. It  is  a  shackle  to  the  feet  of  prog- 
ress, and  a  foe  to  the  comfort  of  millions^ 
But  even  so  it  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  business  and  circumstance  have 
conspired  to  frustrate  the  crjing  need 
for  Jionies.  Besides  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor/new  home  construction 
ia  expected  to  hurdle  these  obstacles 
while  carrying  a  millstone  of  ancient  and 
corrupt  building  regulations  or  codes- 
Here  again  we  find  business  and  politics 
cavorting  together  to  spawn  some  un- 
savory productions  misnamed  building 
rules.  Throughout  the  United  States 
there  are  itbout  2,000  codes,  the  off- 
spring of  numerous  huddles  in  the  pri- 
vate office  behind  the  local  bar.  Just 
imagine  the  confusion  of  2,000  different 
sets  of  regulations,  and  then  note  bow 
the  different  cities  favor  the  local  boys. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  Denver  you 
will  find  that  a  frame  structure  is  out- 
lawed and  that  brickmaking  Denver  re- 
quires a  twelve-inch  brick  wall  for  resi- 
dences. But  the  brick  kilns  of  St.  Louis 
have  written  into  that  city's  code  that 
the  walls  must  be  sixteen  inches  thick 
Despite  this,  **testing  agencies  have 
found  that  an  eight-inch  brick  wall  is 
sufficiently  sturdy  for  residences,  come 
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fire,  wind  or  homemade  hoopla/'  if  you 
live  in  Memphis,  it  is  best  to  Sgnre  on 
building  your  home  of  lumber,  beeauss 
the  politicians  have  found  that  power 
and  finance  is  represented  in  the  lumber- 
men, 

But^  suppose  you  wish  to  journey  to 
the  Pittsburgh  of  the  South,  Birming- 
ham, and  build  a  hoine  there.  In  advance 
you  had  better  gft  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  a  big  outlay  for  steel,  because  the 
building  code  is  ''the  finest  piece  of  prop- 
aganda the. steel  industry  ever  wrote^*, 
New  York  city,  whose  voluminous  build- 
ing regulations  tome  can  hardl^  be  lifted 
by  a  longshoreman,  also  favors  structur- 
al Bteel,  larger -than-necessary  pipes,  ex- 
cessive vents.  It  took  150  men  ten  years 
to  turn  out  New  York's  code,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  is  much  more  important  to 
know  the  right  people  than  to  know  what 
is  in  the  book.  If  you  happen  to  take  a 
turn  to  the  Middle  West  and  locate  in 
the  great  glass-manufacturing  area,  To- 
ledo and  Newark,  Ohio,  you  will  find 
provision  in  the  code  for  the  use  of  glass 
brick.  Glass  brick  are  nice,  also  expen- 
sive. 

Even  if  you  had  the  quaint  habit  of 
jumping  up  and  down  on  your  floors  you 
would  not  need  the  floor  strength  re- 
quirements of  some  cities,  80  pounds  per 
square  foot.  It  is  esti^m^ited  that  jitter- 
bugging  seldom  puts  a  strain  of  more 
than  h^lf  that  aniount  Construction  itas 
changed  in  the  twenty  years  since  most 
of  these  codes  wer^  written.  Did  you 
know  that  the  uprights  in  the  walls, 
2^'x4'''y  called  studs,  need  no  longer  be 
spaced  closer  than  40  inches  apart,  due 
to  the  lighter  construction  materials?  In 
many  codes  the  regulations  still  call  for 
16-ineii  spacing^.  These  pontlerons  aud 
corrupt  codes  bind  grievous  burdens  on 
the  builder's  back,  and  drain  precious 
dollars  from  the  owner's  purse.  Of 
course^  where  unnecessary  amounts  of 
brick,  steel,  lumber  and  glass  are  re- 
quired by  municipal  regulations  the 
manufacturers  profit.  Can  you  imagine 


wily  politicians  would  want  to  faror 
large,  -wealthy  manufacturing  firms? 

Some  may  think  that  the  safety  factor 
is  worth  extra  expense  even  if  unneces- 
sary for  safety.  But  do  not  forget  the 
corrupt  building  inspector.  The  contrac- 
tor knows  his  fee,  and  even  a^ter  all  the 
heavy  regulations  are  apparently  met, 
and  the  building  passes  inspection,  it 
may  still  fall  down  on  your  head,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  GrVs  recently. 

Labor  Slowdown 

All  this  would  seem  had  enough,  hut 
then  there  is  labor  to  contend  with,  More 
excuse  for  the  labor  unions  than  others 
exists  because  they  really  seek  n;iore 
take-home  pay  for  a  man  that  is  having  a 
tough  battle  to  get  anything  for  his 
money.  But  today  labor  has  in  many  in- 
stances also  junked  integrity  by  the 
slowdown  and  unreasonable  practices. 
For  instance^  in  order  to  spread  out  the 
painting  jobs  throughout  the  nation  the 
unions  have  dictated  the  maximum  width 
of  a.  brush  at  four  inches.  In  St.  Paul  a 
group  of  painters  quit  because  a  check- 
up revealed  that  the  brushes  in  use  were 
I  inch  too  wide.  Unions  are  also  fussy 
about  who  does  what  work,  A  great  out- 
rage to  union  carpenters  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  another  city  which  caused  them  to 
leave  the  job — a  common  laborer  picked 
up  a  hammer! 

Before  tAe  war  it  was  common  prac- 
tice for  bricklayers  to  lay  from  750  to 
IjOOO  bricks  per  day.  Certain  efficient 
men  surpassed  this.  Recently  in  Virginia 
union  bricklayers  told  a  contractor  se- 
cretly that  they  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  union  if  they  laid  more  than  400 
bricks  per  day.  Other  union  regulations 
require  skilled  craftsmen  for  such  opera- 
tions as  following  the  floor  sander  to  aid 
him  by  plugging  and  unplugging  his  con- 
nection to  the  wall  socket;  uncrating  and 
carrying  bath  tubs  to  location;  riding  in 
the  truck  beside  the  driver  simply  as  a 
non-working  companion,  {These  prac- 
tices are  known  as  ^'featherbedding",) 
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Foolish  and  expensive  labor  duplica- 
tion include  the  St.  Louie  elevator  case- 
The  electricians  to  whom  the  elevator 
was  delivered  by  the  factory  for  erection^ 

seriously  and  without  cracking  a  smile, 
tore  out  all  the  complicated  wiring  in- 
stalled  by  the  manufacturer,  and  somber- 
ly proceeded  to  put  it  back  in  again. 
What  if  a  member  of  that  union  had  re- 
ceived an  electric  clock  to  install  on  the 
wall.  Imagine  the  fun  and  much  lighter 
work  they  would  have  had  disassembling 
and  reassembling  the  clock.  Besides  the 
pay  for  time,  they  would  have  had  some 
spare  parts  left  over  to  take  home  to  the 
kiddies  I 

Collier's  estimates  that  such  practices 
are  costing  the  American  people  at  least 
220,000  homes  per  year  in  lost  produc- 
tion, and  $300,000,000  in  added  home 
cost  America  needs  1^  million  homes 
per  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  one 
expert  estimated  that  this  number  could 
be  built.  Only  about  half  this  number 
were  built  in  1947,  and  besides  labor  cost 
one  authority  estimated  that  all  material 
cost  about  100  percent  more  than  factory 
production  cost.  At  least  part  of  the  com- 
plicated cause  is  the  junking  of  integrity 
by  both  business  and  labor,  which  itself 
has  become  big  business,  the  refusal  to 
give  honest  measure  for  money  received. 

Food  and  Clothing 

The  increased  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing_  might  be  overlooked  if  quality  were 
maintained.  As  to  women's  clothes  Con- 
sumer's Research  estimates  that  80  per- 
cent of  women's  last  year  wardrobe  was 
outmoded  by  the  "new  look'''  of  paddings 
and  sagging,  surplus  cloth  that  seems  to 
say  something  is  slipping.  And  with  all 
that  how  is  beauty  served  by  such  dowdi- 
ness! 

These  are  minor  follies,  but,  indeed, 
eating  has  become  a  major  hazard.  If 
you  have  lived  a  cautious  life,  avoiding 
high  places,  airplane  travel,  Los  Angeles 
traffic,  and  arbitrating  other  people's 
domestic  controversies,  you  need  to  list 
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another  danger  to  modern  existence,  the 
blue  plate  special.  From  the  hotel  or 
restaurant  meal  yon  ean  only  contract 
diarrhea,  retching,  aluminum  poisoning, 
staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  diphthe- 
ria, tuberculosis  and  the  other  diseases 
carried  by  hnmans,  insects  and  rats. 
"Filth  in  ^restaurants  has  reached  the 
proportion  of  a  national  plague,"  said 
a  national  health  examiner.  In  twelve 
months  concluding  in  1947,  as  many  as 
23,765  eases  of  "food-borne  poison"  oc- 
curred throughout  the  nation.  Of  these 
it  is  the  sta.phylov.occi  bacteria,  associat- 
ed with  hoiis,  that  causes  the  violent 
retching  and  eimultaneoufi  diarrhea. 

A  countrywide  investigation  disclosed 
that  food  was  contaminated  with  insect 
parts,  nests  of  bugs  and  weevils,  and  rat 
excreta.  Utensils  and  spoons  bad  spoiled 
food  and  saliva  ridges,  glasses  showed 
g-erm-Jaden  lipstick  r^tain^^,  while  samples 
of  the  worst  dishwater  showed  a  bacteria 
count  about  as  great  as  sewer  water. 
Concerning  the  extent  of  unsanitary 
practices  in  J'ood  establishments,  Duncan 
Hines,  the  well-hnown  authority  on  eat- 
ing places,  stated  with  emphasis  that 
^'two  thirds  of  the  eating  places  listed 
■should  bo  padlocked  in  the  intt^reat  of 
public  safety". 

Of  all  cities  in  the  country  St.  riOuis 
has  mado  some  wonderful  progress  in 
cleaning  up  its  disease^carrying  restau- 
rants. After  a  bitter  fight  of  several 
years'  duration,  the  aldermen  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  regular  inspection 
of  eating  establishments,  and  a  posted 
grade  of  '^A",  "B"  and  ^^C"  rating  to  be 
displayed.  Tn  this  connection  instruction 
for  food  handlers  was  provided^  and 
after  some  opposition  many  of  the  res- 
taurants co-operated  enthusiastically. 
The  investigation  revealed  that  often  the 
finest  dining  rooms  had  extremely  dirty 
kitchens,  that  a  hamburger  stand  had  the 
highest  rating,  whih  ho&pitah  and  the 


City  Hall  restaqrant  were  among  the 

lowest.  Now  St.  Louis  has  established 
the  card  system  so  satisfactorily  that  not 
even  bums  will  take  a  handout  from  "C" 
estabhslmients.  Other  cities  might  well 
profit  by  tbe  example  of  St  Louis, 

Thus  the  process  of  cheating  and  poi- 
soning the  public  goes  on  by  business 
that  no  longer  makes  any  claims  to 
square  dealing.  It  has  in  large  measure 
junked  integrity.  A^  to  reliability,  the 
editor  of  Gonsmner  s  ResearcJi  Bulletin 
stated : 

We  mgret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  of 
inore  than  a  very  few  companies  that  con- 
sistently  support  and  live  up  to  sueli  a  policy 
.  ,  .  Looking  aver  voluminous  files  of  Fed- 
cvaV  Trade  Commission  and  Pood  and  Drug 
AdministratLon  cases,  one  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  Ls  not  just  the  little  unknown  fel- 
low who  is  guilty  of  advoi'tisin^  and  sales 
jnisreprosGJitatwnB  and  adulterations  of  fooda 
and  druga^  but  "some  of  the  v^ry  best  people" 
and  some  of  tb<^  biggest  and  oldest  firnus  in 
the  busiot^ss  world  that  have  be«n  found  j^nilty 
of  violations.  .  r  .  E-stablishcd  firms  often 
ride  along  ity^  years  on  a  reputation  tbat  docs 
not  refl-^j^t  the  quality  and  value  of  ilimg^ 
they  make  today.  (Auj^ust,  1947) 

The  mercenary  ]nirpot5e  of  but^iness  is 
scarcely  concealed  today.  Not  even  the 
painted-on  ''hone&^ty^'  and  the  attractive 
decoy  of  tlie  courtesan  axe  often  both- 
ered with,  Harlotrous  business  is  out  to 
get  money,  and  as  long"  as  tbe  public  is 
too  needy  to  be  particular,  why  worry 
with  the  usual  deceptions?  Love  of  gain 
is  indifferent  to  honest  measure,  fraudu- 
lent practice,  and  even  to  man's  right  to 
be  protected  from  tbe  purveyors  of  poi- 
son. The  unscrupulous  junking  of  all  de- 
cent standards  emphasiz^ig  the  demon- 
backing  of  commerce,  and  the  need  for 
righteous  rules  in  the  proper  trading  be- 
tween inen»  Jehovah^'s  kingdom  will  bring 
that  as  well  as  every  other  good  thing 
ilmt  men  could  desix^e. 


Asa  cage  is  full  of  UrdHf  so ar^  their  houf^es  full  of  deceit;  therefore  they  are  bpoome great^ 

&ud  ViOi^^eti  rtc ft. -^ J tT-emiah  5:27- 
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AWAKE! 


The  Well-founded  Gty 

TIE  Almighty  God  promised  to  be  the 
builder  of  an  eternal  city,  "a  city 
which  hath  foundationSj  who.se  builder 
aud  maker  is  God,"  to  quote  from  He- 
brews 11 :  10.  No,  this  is  not  Borne, 
neither  is  it  the  proposed  capital  city  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  East  river  flowing  through  Ngav 
York,  It  is  the  capital  organisation  over 
all  of  God's  universe,  and  He  establishes 
it  in  the  heavens, 

Accordinf^  to  the  symbolic  phrase  of 
the  Bible  a  **city''  is  an  organization  that 
governs.  In  this  sense  we  read:  "Great 
is  the  LoKD,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in 
the  city  of  our  God,  in  the  mountain  of 
his  holiness.  Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  King,  Ood  is  known  in  her  palaces 
for  a  refuge/'  (Psalm  48:1-3)  In  this 
text  the  ''city  of  our  God"  is,  prophet- 
ically speaking,  the  gov^ernment  Of  holi- 
ness that  shall  govern  t)^e  new  world  in 
righteousness.  In  Scripture  a  ^^mountain" 
is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  God's  Theo- 
cratic organization,  and  in  the  foregoing 
text  it  is  called  ^^mouiit  2ion'',  which  is 
^'beautiful  for  situation".  It  is  the  city  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  not  New  Rome,  and 
is  the  Holy  City,  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
a  pictorial  type.  The  glorified  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  revealed  to  Tlis  servant  John 
the  apostle  the  importance,  the  glory  and 
the  beauty  of  tliat  holy  orjijanization,  and 
hence  John  wrote:  "And  I  i^aw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the  firtit 
heaven  and  the  first  eartli  were  passed 
away;  and  there  was  no  more  sea. 
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**And  I  John  saw  the  holy  eity,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  G-od  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying.  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  he  their  G-od.  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
row, nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are 
pa&sed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the 
throne  said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new.  And  he  said  unto  nie.  Write :  for 
these  words  are  true  and  faithfuV 
■ — Revelation  21:1-5. 

This  holy  city  is  New  Jerusalem, 
which  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  does 
not  rise  up  to  heaven  with  man-made 
skyscrapers.  It  represents  the  capital  or- 
ganization of  the  Most  High  God,  over 
which  Jehovah  God  has  made  His  be- 
loved Son,  Je^^us  Christ,  to  he  Head, 
Lord,  and  King  of  kings.  Every  whit  of 
that  city  organization  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  One,  Jehovah,  and  to  His  service 
and  to  His  glory  forever,  and  is  not  split 
up  by  many  religions  and  many  political 
ideologies.  That  city  or  organization  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Almighty  God,  for  the 
coming  of  which  J  esus  Christ  instructed 
Ilis  followers  to  pray  continuously  till 
now:  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name-  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven;^  (Matthew  6 :  9, 10)  It  is  Jeho- 
vah's heavenly  government  through 
wliich  He  will  vindicate  or  clear  His 
name  and  His  rightful  sovereignty  over 
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the  universe.  It  is  the  New  World  gov- 
ernment through  which  the  people  that 
live  will  be  governed  after  the  battle  of 
Armageddon. 

That  righ^soirs  capital  organization  is 
created  a  "city"'  up  in  heaven^  and  comes 
down  ''from  God  out  of  heaven*'  to  take 
charge  of  the  earth  and  to  rule  it.  The 
Holy  City,  or  kingdom  of  Ood  by  His 
Christ,  is  therefore  the  most  important 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Every  person 
"who  loves  righteousness  and  who  desires 
]jfe  will  dilig'ently  seek  to  inform  himself 
o£  that  great  and  glorious  ''''"city".  Prom- 
inent men  of  ancient  times  wer^,  away 
back  in  tHeir  day,  interested  in  that  city, 
and  so  why  not  we,  when  we  are  so  near 
its  full  manifestation  to  the  people  of 
earth?  Among  such  men  was  Abraham 
the  son  of  Terah,  He  was  willing  to  leave 
his  homeland  in  the  heathen  land  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  in  order  to  show  his 
faith  in  God's  promise  to  establish  that 
'"city"  in  the  divinely  appointed  time.  On 
this  we  read:  ''By  faith  Abraham,  when 
he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which 
he  should  after  receive  for  an  inherit- 
ance, obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went.  By  faith  he  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a 
strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him 
of  the  same  promise :  for  he  looked  for  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God/' — Hebrews 
11 : 8-10. 

To  show  how  Christ  Jesus  would  come 
to  the  Headship  of  Jehovah's  "city"  or 
capital  organisation  for  the  universe  by 
reason  of  His  faithfulness  to  the  death  as 
a  human  sacrifice,  Jehovah  God  directed 
a  prophetic  drama  with  living  characters 
in  the  career  of  Abraham.  In  doing  so, 
God  put  Abraham  to  a  great  test  of  faith 
in  Him,  Abraham's  son  Isaac  by  his  be- 
loved wife  Sarah  had  now  grown  up  to 
likely  25  years  of  ag€.  Abraham  and 
Sarah  loved  him  dearly,  because  he  was 
the  only  son  of  these  two.  But  now  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  build  an  altar 
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and  to  offer  up  Isaac  his  son  thereon  aB 

a  living  sacrifice.  Abraham,  having  great- 
faith  in  God  as  able  to  raise  the  dead, 
if  necessary,  to  fulfill  His  promises, 
obeyed,  took  his  son  to  the  Bacrificial 
site,  built  an  altar,  and  bound  Isaac  and 
laid  him  upon  the  wood  atop  the  altar 
in  order  to  be  burned.  This  done,  Abra- 
ham was  at  the  point  of  striking  his  son 
dead  with  a  knife  and  offering  him  upon 
the  altar  of  fire,  when  God  intervened 
by  His  angel  Because  of  Abraham's 
faith  and  obedience  to  that  point  God 
was  satisfied  and  sent  this  angef,  who 
held  hack  the  hand  of  Abraham. 

This  part  of  the  prophetic  drajna  fore- 
told the  sacrificial  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  beloved  Son  of  Almighty  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  It  pointed  to  Him  as  the 
one  who  should  be  the  Savior  of  the 
world,  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shoul{i  be 
blessed,  {Genesis  22:1-18)  That  Jesus^ 
resurrection  from  the  dead  was  here  pic- 
tured, we  read:  *'By  faith  Abraham, 
when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac;  and 
he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered 
up  his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  That  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called:  accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead;  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure." 
(Hebrews  11: 17-19)  And  that  Isaac  here 
pictured  Jesus  Christ  we  have  it  shown 
by  the  apostle  Paul  at  Galatians  3 :  8-16 
and  4:  22-28.  Those  who  will  be  associat- 
ed with  Christ  Jesus  in  that  capital  city 
as  His  co-lj^irs  must  be  conformed  to 
His  course  of  action  and  must  be  faith- 
ful to  God  even  to  the  death  as  Jesus' 
faithful  footstep  followers.  Then  in  that 
glorious  "city",  whose  foundation  is 
God's  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  they  will 
reign  with  Him  for  the  blessing  of  ail  be- 
lieving persons  out  of  all  the  families 
and  nations  of  the  earth.  That  will  be  in 
the  new  world  of  rigiiteousness  after  the 
universal  war  of  Armageddon  has  been 
fought  and  won  for  the  everlasting  vindi- 
cation of  the  Most  High  God,  Jehovah. 

AWAKE! 


Science  and  Invention 


Silk  on  the  Defensive 

C  Ever  since  Hylon  invaded  deep  into  the  royal 
territory  onee  ruled  over  eielneively  by  King 
Silk  this  Orientfl]  Majeaty  tas  been  desperately 
flg^htin?  for  his  life.  His  backers,  the  silk  manu- 
faeturers,  have  carried  on  extensive  research  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product. 
Recently  they  found  a  better  "way  of  killing  the 
ehryealiseg  in  the  cocooas.  Formerly  this  oper- 
ation was  flceompliehed  by  plunging  the  coeoone 
into  boiling  water  and  then  drying  them  in  a 
current  of  hot  air.  Now  the  technique  eonsiats 
of  blasting  the  cocoons  with  ultra-short  radio 
wavos  which  kill  the  chryaalisfls  without  the  use 
of  intense  heat  tbat  weakens  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  fibers.  Silk  thua  treated  is  said  to  be  as 
strong  as  synthetic  nylon. 

Eggs  u/ith  Plastic  Jackets 

<L  It  has  been  anuounced  that  if  eggs  are  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  special  plastic  they  can  be 
kept  Jrefih  tot  a  year  or  more  in  eold  storage. 
This  treatinent  is  said  to  b^  more  satisfactory 
than  other  methods  such  as  dipping  in  oil 

l£)aming  on  Hair  Remoml 
C  The  Journal  of  th^  American  Medical  Aaso- 
ciation  has  asked  that  the  pubhe  be  warned 
against  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  nae  of 
X-rays  to  remove  superfluous  hair,  Not  only  is 
there  a  rist  of  disfigurement  which  looks,  worae 
than  the  hair  itgelf^  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  .aueh  rays  lead  to  caneer, 

^D^ster  Handling  of  Fish 

C  The  U-  S.  Rubber  Co.  is  now  making  a 
vacuum  hose  that  enables  fishing  boats  at  the 
wharf  to  suck  up  the  catch  in  their  holds  and 
dump  them  in  storage  bins  a  third  of  a  mile 
away  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  fish  an 
hour.  This  means  an  SO-pereent  saving  in  time. 

^oiising  Fires  with  '^'Ze^et"  TiOater 
<L  Fire-control   specialiats  have  been   workine: 
on  the  idea  that  if  burning  material  can   be 
penetv0.ted  faster  with  water  it  wo^d  av4  iiv 
extinguishing  fires.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 


burning  bales  of  cotton  and  paper,  and  layers 
of  kaves  and  rotted  logs  that  water  does  not 
readily  penetrate.  To  water,  the  experimenters 
added  small  quantities  of  special  chemicals 
known  as  detergents  ot'  **wetting  agents"  and 
these  reduced  the  surface  tension  cf  the  water, 
thus  speeding  up  tha  penetration.  H%noe  the 
name  *'wet"  wat^n 

"Flash  Heat"  Canning  Process 

ft  A  revolutionary  method  for  canning  aUHjb 
things  as  frui*3  and  vegetables,  baby  foods, 
evaporated  milt,  soups  and  puddings  has  be«n 
tested  over  a  period  of  several  months  and  is 
said  to  be  foolproof.  Its  fundamental  differenoa 
in  principle  from  conventional  methods  is  that 
the  sterilizing  of  the  cObtainers  and  the  cooking 
of  the  food  are  carried  out  in  separate  operor 
tions.  In  this  way  the  high  temperature  neees- 
sary  for  sterilization  of  the  cans,  and  which  de- 
stroys the  food  flavors  and  curdles  niilb:,  ie  not 
applied  to  the  food,  tinder  actual  as6embly-line 
conditiona  while  the  cane  are  going  through  the 
sterilizer  the  food  ia  given  a  "flash  heat"  treat- 
ment for  a  few  seconds  and  is  then  quickly 
cooled  and  packed. 

Slicing  the  Bologna  Tfitn 

ft  A  new  rotary  knife  travels  at  the  speed  of 
300  miles  per  hour  or  60,000  revolutions  per 
minute-  (Electric  fans  spin  at  1^750  r.p.m.)  The 
koife  makes  super  thin  specimen  slices  of 
metal,  plastic,  bone  acd  tissue  for  the  electron 
m,icroscopii.  "But  ii  \>o\ogna  la  w^st  you  want,  it 
can  slice  It  only  four- million ths  of  an  inch  thick! 

The  Doc  Qoes  Fishing 

ft  When  a  Chicago  doctor  failed  to  cateh  any 
fish  he  diagnosed  the  trouble  as  laziness  on  th6 
part  of  the  worm-  What  the  worm  needed,  he 
said,  was  a  pep  pill;  so  be  fed  it  benzadriiie. 
Wowi  The  worm  got  such  a  wi^le  on  he 
frightened  the  fish  into  thinking  that  it  was 
a  ease  of  either  the  fish  getting  the  worm  (and 
the  book  too)  or  the  worm  getting  the  fish, 
K^w  tke  do*i  ^ft'^^t  g^j^  &^tiT.g  'wv^^'Cit  ta^Tig 
along  his  pep  pills  for  worms. 
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Moonlight  Dance  of  the  Qrunions 


WHAT,  you  Imve  never  heard  ot 
grunions?  "Well,  you  are  not  alone 
in  yoTif  ignoraitce,  for  the  fame  of  grun- 
ions  lias  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  it  has  not 
been  so  many  years  since  scientific  ob- 
servers first  recorded  the  strange  danc- 
ing habits  of  these  little  fish  on  the 
beaches  of  southern  California.  So/even 
thongh  you  may  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  attending  a  gru'nion  dance,  here  is 
a  fine  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Leiiresthes 
tenuis,  of  th^  family  of  Silversides 
(AtJierinidae) . 

There  are  about  one  hundred  species 
of  Atherinidae,  called  sand  smelts,  found 
in  the  sea  and  around  inlets,  and  in  some 
cases  in  fresh  water.  But  the  grunion 
species  is  found  nowhere  in  the  world 
except  along  the  southern  California 
coast.  They  aro  distinguished  in  physical 
form  from  their  cousins  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  that  they  do  not  have  teeth.  Ih- 
correctly  called  smelts,  th  ey  resemble 
medium-size  sardines.  Their  coJor  is  a 
clear  or  hyaline  giceUj  and  along  their 
sides  runs  a  silvery,  bluish  lateral  streak. 
Their  slender  bodies  are  four  to  six 
inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  with  the 
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females  measuring  approximately  an 
inch  longer  than  the  males.  They  are 
grc^garions,  like  humans,  and  hence  live 
and  run  together  in  scliools.  They  are 
good  to  eat,  too.  But  in  all  these  details 
they  are  quite  similar  to  other  common 
fish. 

The  one  outstanding  and  altogether 
unique  thing  about  grunions  that  makes 
thcni  differeni  from  all  ether  form^  of 
marine  life  is  their  peculiar  way  of  re- 
production. Htrange  as  it  seerrre^  their 
spawning  instincts  are  controlled  en- 
tirely by  tlie  spring  and  summer  tides, 
which,  in  turn^  are  regulated  by  the  moon. 
So  punctual  and  a-ccurately  regulated  is 
the  married  life  of  grunions  that  one  has 
only  to  check  up  on  tide-tables  as  one 
would  do  with  railroad  time-tables,  make 
a  few  other  calculations  and  allowances, 
and  one  knows  within  a  few  minutes  when 
these  fish  can  be  expected  on  the  beaehes, 
dancing  with  all  rapture  and  , delight 
their  wedding  dance.  Beginning  in 
March  and  extending  into  Augut^t  at  two- 
week  intervals,  when  the  tides  are  at 
their  highest,  these  ritualistic  nuptials 
take  place  in  all  of  their  agt-old  formal- 
ity, regardless  of  how  many  uninvited 
human  visitors  aro  standing  around  with 
murder  in  their  hearts- 

When  it  is  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated that  these  grunions  come  up  on 
the  beach  solely  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing their  eggs  in  a  quiet  place  in  (he 
sand,  then  one  begins  to  marvel  at  the 
precision  and  care  they  show  in  carrying 
out  every  part  of  the  operation.  Twice 
during  the  moon's  monthly  cycle  the 
tides  rise  higher  on  the  beach  than  on 
the  average,  that  is,  when  the  moon  is 
full  and  a  fortnight  later  when  the  moon 
is  at  ittf  dark.  Most  gmmons  prefer  to 
come  ashore  during  the  full-moon  period, 
for  during  the  dark  of  the  moon  the 
tides  reach  a  foot  or  tw^o  higher  up  the 
beach.  In  coming  up  when  the  tides  are 
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second-highest^  during  the  full-moon  pe- 
riod, they  demonstrate  exceptional  m- 
stinet,  as  M^ill  be  shown  later. 

As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  landing 
operation,  grunions  take  great  precau- 
tion in  choosing  a  ni^ht  when  the  moon 
is  exactly  right.  Instead  of  coming  up  the 
night  the  moon  is  at  its  full  they  wait 
until  the  following  night,  ]ust  to  play 
safe.  Then  for  the  next  three  or  four 
nights  they  can  be  seen  dancing  by  the 
thousands  on  the  moonlit  beaches.  Choos- 
ing the  right  night  they  also  choose 
the  right'  time  of  night — about  15  min- 
utes after  the  tide  reaches  its  crest  and 
begins  to  turn.  One  more  precaution  is 
taken  in  choosing  precisely  the  right 
wave,  the  biggest  wave,  on  which  to  ride 
in.  Somehow  these  romance-bent  .fish 
know  that  every  sixth  or  seventh  wave, 
being  above  the  average,  will  take  them 
the  farthest  up  the  beach,  and  so  thesG 
they  choose  to  ride. 

On  with  the  Dance! 

In  the  flash  of  a  moment,  with  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  dance  is  on  in 
all  of  its  wriggling  and  ecstasy!  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  The  high  wave  that 
brought  them  in  is  now  receding.  They 
must  dance,  and  danee  furiously,  for  with 
the  next  outgoing  wave  they  will  return 
to  the  briny  deep  fully  exhausted.  So 
with  moonbeams  playing  on  the  spar- 
kling floor  of  this  seaside  ballroom  the 
fiance  of  the  grunions  proceeds,  to  the 
appropriate  musical  accompaniment  of 
the  surf. 

Standing  up  on  their  tails  the  feminine 
grunions  whirl,- wiggle  and  twist  with 
great  violence.  Really  what  they  are  do- 
ing is  drilling  holes  in  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  2i  to  3  inches.  Into  these  sandy 
nests  they  spawn  a  cluster  of  orange- 
colored  eggs,  each  egg  the  size  of  a  pm- 
head.  During  this  dance  the  male  arches 
around  his  partner  and  fertilizes  the 
eggs  with  his  milt  as  they  are  buried  in 
the  sand.  In  general  they  dance  in  pairs, 
though  sometimes  when  the  big  breakers 
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dump  the  lovel*s  on  the  beach  some  lose 
out  in  the  mad,  split-second  rush  for 
partners.  As  a  consequence,  here  and 

there  a  female  is  observed  dancing  in  the 
cedter  of  four  or  five  masculine  admir- 
ers, but  not  because  she  is  a  mermaid  oT 
exceptional  beauty.  Or  a  couple  of  fe- 
males are  sometimes  seen  sharing  a  part- 
ner between  them,  one  dancing  on  each 
side  of  him,  lucky  fellow !  In  no  ease  does 
a  female  spawn  her  eggs  if  they  are  not 
fertilized.  Instead,  she  sits  out  that 
dance,  which  lasts  hut  20  or  30  seconds, 
and  hopes  for  a  partner  when  she  rides 
in  atop  the  next  high  wave. 

Other  marvels  in  the  grunion  life  cycle 
are  manifest  in  the  hatching  of  the  eggs. 
Ten  days  must  elapse  before  the  eggs 
are  properly  developed,  but,  even  then, 
until  salt  water  breaks  their  shells  they 
will  not  hatch.  This  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision which  not  only  gives  protection 
against  rain  and  weather,  but  also  gives 
assurance  that  upon  hatching  the  iishlets 
will  have  a  means  of  transportation  back 
to  their  native  ocean.  So  the  eggs  quietly 
and  undisturbed  lie  in  the  sand  awaiting 
the  next  high  tide,  which,  if  it  comes  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  will  be  fully  high 
enough  on  the  beach  to  erode  away  fte 
sand  and  dig  them  out.  If,  by  chance, 
the  eggs  are  missed  by  the  tide  and  left 
stranded  on  the  beach  they  will  remain 
dormant  until  the  dark  moon  tide  comes 
in  again  four  weeks  later. 

How  salt  water  hatches  out  these  eggs 
can  be  demonstrated  by  a  little  ''black 
magic'',  which  is  guaranteed  to  make  the 
eyes  of  school  children  pop  with  sur- 
prise. Take  a  dipper  of  dry  sand  from 
the  beach  containing  grunion  eggs  that 
are  at  least  ten  days  old.  Spread  it  out 
in  a  pan  and  pour  sea  water  over  it  Mi- 
raculously the  sand  leaps  to  life.  Trans- 
parent forms  with  big  black  eyes  are  on 
the  wiggle!  Baby  grunions  they  are,  and 
if  returned  to  the  ocean  within  a  few 
days  they  will  grow  rapidly  to  maturity 
and  a  year  later  they  too  will  he  among 
the   moonlight   dancers.   Grunions   are 
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polygoneutie,  that  is,  they  have  several 
broods  during  a  season,  which  means 
that  the  adults  attend  these  beach  dances 
two  or  three  times  from  March  to  Au- 
gust But  these  little  creatures  do  not 
hold  up  long  under  this  strenuous  night 
life.  Whereas  practically  all  spawn  when 
they  are  a  year  old,  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  only  25  percent  of  them 
spawn;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  only 
7  percent;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  none  of  them  reproduce- 

The  Dance  of  Death 

Every  sumnler  announcement  is  made 
in  the  local  newspapers  when  the  grun- 
ions  are  running,  for  groping  for  grun- 
ions  when  moonbeams  sparkle  on  the 
silvery  surf  has  become  a  great  sport. 
Thousands  of  people  come  out  in  force 
on  these  nights  to  test  their  skill  at 
catching  the  dancers,  Beach  parties 
are  numbered  by  the  cheery  fires  that 
take  the  chill  off  the  night  air.  Ajid  when 
high  tides  are  late  at  night  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  laughter  &nd  gaiety  of 


tiiese  parties  to  continue  through  the 
night  until  a  breakfast  of  fried  fish  is 
served  at  dawn. 

Even  though  they  are  not  exploited 
commercially,  yet  the  wanton  killing  and 
de&^truction  of  these  rare  fish  became  so 
alarming  a  few  years  ago  it  was  noces- 
sary  for  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  to  prohibit  grunion  catching 
during  March,  April,  May  and  June- 
Also  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  such 
as  rakes,  nets,  seines,  buckets,  etc.,  are 
prohibited,  in  order  to  prevent  people 
from  kiUing  more  than  they  can  eat. 

Such  is  the  strange  and  very  interest- 
ing life  story  of  the  beach  dancing 
Lejuresthes  tennis^  an  Atherine  iieh 
with  tide-controlled  marriage  habits. 
Throughout  the  entire  cycle,  in  every  de- 
tail,'there  is  a  manifestation  of  wisdom; 
not  the  wisdom  of  a  small  fish  brain,, but 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator, 
Jehovah  God,  who  made  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  each  after  its  kind,  each  to  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  in  its  own  peculiar  yet 
orderly  way. 


T>o  You  Mean  ^hxit  You  Say? 

'g  How  many  people  stop  to  think  what  the  -words  they  use  really  mean?  Darn  means 
'*damn";  dash  iti  ine&ne  ''damn  it!''  gol,  golhf  and  gmh  mean  ^'God";  dug  on  ill 
(dog-gom)  means  *^God  damn  it!^'  gee  means  ^^Jeaus^';  cripes  means  *^Clirist"j 
egad  means  "Oh  Qodl"  by  crikey  {hy  cracky)  and  oh  crimmy  mean  '^by  Christ" 
aad  "oh  Christ",  Combinations  and  variations  of  these  expressions  seem  to  be  end- 
less, and  so  we  hear  such  expressions  as  golly  d — ,  gol  darn  itl  gee  whizz,  ding 
dang  itl  and  jiminy  crickets.  Foreign  expressions  of  blasphemy  have  also  crept 
in  and  corrupted  the  language,  as,  for  example,  the  French  3/o«  Bieu  meaning 
"My  God";  hsgorra  and  be  jahers  meaning  '^by  God";  Orh  HimmeU  meaning  "Oh 
Heaven !" 


ft  Acting  like  a  *'&how-o2'^  when  the  world's  greatest  crane  was  put  in  operation  at 
the  naval  base  at  San  Francisco  on  December  17,  it  picked  up  a  fi30-ton  slab  of  metal 
and  concrete  and  set  it  down  so  gently  on  a  chicken's  eg^  that  it  did  not  break  the  shell. 
Then  by  means  of  push-button  controls  in  its  lofty  cabin  atop  a  208-foot  carriage  it 
eased  the  load  dfl^^'[lward  just  enough  to  break  the  egg-shell  without  disturbing  the  yolk. 
Coat  in  time  and  money  to  construct  this  monster  amounted  to  three  years  and  $3,500,000. 
Shortly  another  giant  will  make  its  debut.  It  will  he  tLe  world^a  greatest  dredge;  having 
two  BwiveL-jointed  tubcs^  each  100  feet  lon^,  it  will  be  able  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom 
of  ^^w  York  harbor  and  suck  up  mud  at  the  aatonisiing  late  of  100  tons  per  minute. 
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The  Vatican  and  French  Racism 


EARLY  this  month  Xavier  Vallat, 
Commissioner  for  Jewish  Affairs  in 
Vichy  France,  was  brought  up  for  trial 
in  Paris.  He  justified  before  the  court 
his  introduction  of  the  drastic  and  mur- 
derous anti-Jewish  laws  in  France  with 
the  excuse  that  they  were  promulgated 
only  after  their  approval  by  the  Vatican. 
In  arguing  his  case,  Vallat  also  added 
that  anti-Semitism  is  ))oth  the  tradition 
of  France  and  Christianity.  Vallat  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment 
and  the  loss  of  civil  rights. 

We  are  hereby  reprinting  for  the  sec- 
ond time  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
(London),  November  8,  1946,  a  summary 
translation  of  the  confidential  report 
which  Marshall  Petain  received  from  his 
ambassador  at  the  Vatican  on  the  Holy 
See's  alleged  attitude  towards  the  Jews* 
The  report  dated  September  2, 1941,  was 
disGoveied  in  tlie  archives  oi  tii&  Com- 
missariat for  Jewish  Affairs  and  was 
publi&hed  fully  and  without  comments 
in  the  La  Mond  Jiiif  of  Paris. 

In  his  report,  the  Vichy  ambassador, 
IL  Leon  Berard,  told  Petain  not  to 
worry  about  the  consequences  of  anti- 
Jewisli  legi&jlation;  there  had  never  been 
any  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Papal 
authorities,  who,  he  claimed,  actually  fa- 
vored "charitable''  discrimination  against 
the  Jews. 

"In  your  letter  of  August  7,  1941," 
wrote  M.  Berard,  "you  did  me  the  honor 
of  requesting  certain  information  as  to 
the  questions  find  difficulties  that  might 
crop  up,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view,  in  connection  with  the  measures 
adopted  by  your  government  in  regard 
to  the  Jews-  In  an  earJier  reply,  I  had 
the  honor  of  stating  that  at  no  time  has 
anything  been  said  to  me  at  the  Vatican 
to  suggest  that  the  Holy  See  is  criticalj 
or  views  with  disfavor,  the  aforesaid 
legislative  m^.^asure6.  Now  I  ani  Me  to 
amrm,  moreover,  that  t\\G  pontiftcal  au- 
thority shows  no  sign  whatever  of  ever 
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having  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 

this  feature  of  French  policy." 

After  declaring  that  this  report  was 
baaed  on  long  and  scrupulous  investiga- 
tion, M-  Berard  said:  "The  Church  has 
condemned,  racialism  as  it  has  con- 
demned Communism.  It  should  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  the  Church 
necessarily  condemns  any  and  every  in- 
dividual measure  taken  by  the  State 
against  what  is  termed  the  Jewish  race. 
The  Church  makes  mental  distinctions 
and  provides  for  nuances  which  are 
worth  noting  .  .  .  " 

Support  "Numerus  Claustjs" 
''We  know  from  general  history  that 
the  Church  has  often  protected  the  Jews 
against  the  violencG  and  injustice  of 
their  persecutors,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  it  relegated  them  to  the  ghettos. 
One  oS  its  greatest  doctors,  ^t.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  has  handed  down  teachings  ex- 
plaining this  attitude.  Here  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  doctrine:  One  must  he  toler- 
ant towards  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  .  , ,  But,  while  prosecuting  any 
policy  of  oppression  towards  the  Jews, 
St  Thomas  recommends  nonetheless 
that  proper  measures  be  taken  to  limit 
their  activities  in  society  and  to  restrict 
their  influence.  It  would"^he  unreasonable 
to  permit  them,  in  a  Christian  State,  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  gc^vernmeut, 
thereby  subjecting  the  Catholics  to  their 
authority.  Whence  it  follows  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  forbid  their  access  to  offi- 
cial posts;  and  likewise  legitimate  to  im- 
pose a  ''numerus  clausus''  on  their  en- 
try into  the  universities  and  the  liberal 
professions, 

Church  Against  Equality 
"In  fact,*^  added  M.  Berard,  ,'^this  prac- 
tice was  very  strictly  adhered  to  in  the 
Middle}  Ages.  To  this  end,  it  was  pre- 
scri'V^ed  that  t>ie  Jews  slia»  ^e  distin- 
guished from  the   Christians  by  some 
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mark  of  recognition  on  their  apparel, . . . 
In  principle,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
measures  (the  Vichy  regime's  anti-Jew- 
ish legislation)  to  arouse  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  Se-e.  The  iatter  dcenJS 
that  in  instituting  such  regulations,  a 
State  legitimately  wields  its  power  and 
that  the  spiritual  authority  has  no  cause 
to  interfere,  on  this  score,  in  the  internal 
policing  of  the  State,  For  the  rest,  the 
Church  has  never  professed  that  equal 
rights  ought  to  be  accorded  to^  or  rec- 
ognized for^  all  citizens.  _ .  .  The  Chur-c^ 
has  in  no  wise  ceased  to  admit  and  to 
practice  an  essential  distinction— full  of 
wisdom  and  reasonableness — between 
thesis  and  hypothesis;  the  thesis  where 
the  principle  is  invariably  affirmed  and 
maintained,  the  hypothesis  where  prac- 
tical matters  are  regulated, 

"As  someone  in  authority  told  me  at 
the  Vatican,^^  K.  Berard  concluded, 
"there  is  no  intention  to  take  us  to  task, 
in  any  form  or  fashion,  over  our  Jewish 
legislation,  A  twofold  wish  was,  how- 
ever, expressed  by  tlie  representatives 
of  the  Holy  See,  with  the  obvious  desire 
that  this  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 


French  State :  That  no  provision  should 
be  made  in  our  Jewish  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  would  pro- 
voke difficulties  of  a  religions  order.  .  .  . 
and  that  in  the  app/ieation  of  the  law, 
the  precepts  of  j  ustiee  and  charity 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  My 
interlocutors  appeared  to  be  thinking, 
above  all,  about  the  liquidation  of  busi- 
ness concerns  inyolving  Jewish  inter- 
ests,"— From  The  Day,  New  York,  De- 
cember 28,  1947- 


Anti-Semitism  Rekindled  in  France 

Nine  hundred  once-powerful  French 
politicians,  now  barred  from  office  be- 
<iause  they  were  a  part  of  the  Hitler- 
A'^atican  puppet  Vichy  regime,  clamored 
on  March  13  for  a  ''Christian'^  govern- 
ment in  France.  Among  the  collaborators 
was  Lucien  Lamoureux,  prewar  finance 
minister,  who  charged  that  a  ^^Lithuauian 
Jew"  supervised  the  writing  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Fourth  Republic.  Other 
speakers  for  the  group  alleged  that  the 
postwar  governments  in  France  had 
been  dominated  by  Jews. 
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Knowledge  Makes  the  Difference 

While  sorrow  oppresses  the  majority  of  earth's  inhabitants,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  are  experiencing  unbounded  joy.  You  may  share 
their  happiness  by  gaining  knowledge  of  tbe  source  of  joy.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  rnade  easily  available  in  a  ^^2-page  booklet 

The  Joy  oS  AU  the  People 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  your  copy  without,  delay.  Or  better 
stillj  get  extra  copies  and  share  them  with  your  friends* 


WAICHTOWER 


117  Adams  St. 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


D  Enclosed  find  $1.00  ior  :iO  copies  of  The  Jojf  of  AU  the  People. 
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Western -European  Union 
^  Five  Westcrn^  njitions — Brit- 
ain, France,  Bel^'ium,  the  Nether- 
lands iiQd  LusGiiibourg — met  iu 
BriLSftelf^  tl't'  first  w<?ek  of  March 
to  dlsc^usH  a  military  allinnf:e  as 
a  first  step  in  the  Tormiition  of  a 
Western-Eu  ropcan  Union,  Which 
is  aliX)  to  incfmio  VVesterQ  Ger- 
many  In  time.  'Tht>  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  number  nearly 
300,0(MM)00.  Sixteen  of  these  iia- 
tioas  have  Joined  in  the  MarShflll 
Plan,  Tro^ress  In  the  din^tion  of 
forming  a  compact  uni(»n  of  theae 
nations  Iti  the  oMIitary  as  well  os 
the  economio  fiehl  haw  lieen  Hlovv. 
The  flve-i:ation  union  is  Consid- 
ered^ a  flctinite  step  forward.  They 
iiflve  dra^vu  up  a  paet  that  pro- 
vi(les  autoniatic  mutual  action  in 
defense  of  any  one  of  the  Tiiem- 
ber  nations,  ami  co-ordinatirm  of 
their  trade  and  currencies.  Unl- 
fieation  of  soeial  servires  is  also 
included,  Washington  support  of 
the  plan  was  conceded. 

SIxfeen-Nation  Conference 

^  A  plenary  session  of  the  sec- 
ond mcetinj,^  nf  the  flixteen-power 
European.  Econonii<?  Confercnc^e 
opened  at  Qnai  li'Orsay  in  Paris 
ou  Marcli  IH.  European  foreit-n 
iiiinist(?rs,  addrj'Psini^  the  nssem- 
bly,  hacked  the  united  efforts  of 
Western  F]urope:in  nations  lo 
meet  the  threat  of  Comrnnnisia 
and  to  accomplish  rehahilitntion 
before  the  end  of  the  Eninpcnn 
Rewivery  rrograoi,  Italy's  Count 
Carlo    Sforza    forcefully    stated : 


"We  either  save  ourselves  to- 
gether, 01"  else  together  wo  all  ;;o 
to  wraek  find  ruiu."  The  a^^tnal 
purpose  of  the  confftrenee  is  to 
establish  an  orgaiiiziitiou  for  ad- 
minisrerini^^  the  European  Recov- 
ery Pro^rara. 

ERP  Fflgsed  by  U.  S,  Senate 

^  Spurred  by  the  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  ^nd  Finland,  the 
U,  S.  Senate  passed  the  [>,3- 
bO  3  ton- dollar  recovery  pro^^ram 
111  mid-March  hy  a  vote  of  «!J-17. 
All  attempts  to  amend  or  modify 
the  bill  were  defeated,  and  it  wan 
passed  on  to  the  Llouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  aulhori:^ed  a  four- 
year  proi.'-ram  of  U-  S,  aid  for  Eu- 
rope fit  an  estimated  eventual 
cost  of  from  17  to  22  billion  dol- 
lars. It  permits  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate 5,3  billion  for  the  fir&t 
year. 

Huhr  to  Be  Internationalized 

<%>  The  six  Western  nations,  tlie 
U.  S,,  Fra  nc*^,  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  LusomhourK, 
n^eetinj^  in  T-ondon  ended  their 
conference  early  in  Mtireh,  hav- 
ing rciiclied  agreement  "In  prln- 
cipio"  on  internationalizing  the 
Itulir.  Progress  was  also  made,  il 
was  reported,  toward  ^ettTn'c  the 
French  to  link  their  Gorman  zone 
of  occuiiation  with  those  of  brit- 
tain  and  America.  The  door  was 
ostonsi  biy  left  open  for  Russia 
lo  join  in  a  four-power  agreement 
on  CeLinany  hut  there  was  little 
real  hope  that  Iliiswla  would  bave 


part  in  tbe-  anticipated  interna- 
tionalizing cf  the  Ruhr- 
Jan  Masaryh^s  '^Suiciae^' 

^  The  tragie  death  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's beloved  Jan  Masaryli 
on  iVlarch  10  j^reatly  shocked  the 
world.  He  was  apparently  a  sui- 
cide on  the  very  day  he  was  to 
have  made  Iiis  first  appearance 
ln^fore  the  new  Communist-dom- 
inated Czech  parlianif^nt  as  a 
member  of  the  new  ("abinet.  Ma- 
saryk  had  Stated  some  days  be- 
fore: ''1  will  continue  to  march 
with  the  people.  This  change  {In 
the  ^overcmont]  was  carried  out 
without  blootJslitti  and  OUr  peo- 
ple are  and  will  remain  demo- 
cralic  anii,  therefore,  I  trust  it/' 
On  the  flay  of  Masaryk's  death 
the  C/-ech  delegate  to  the  U.  N., 
Dr.  Jan  Fapfint^k,  brought  charg- 
es a;^ainst  the  Caech  government 
in  a  note  to  the  secretary  gen^ 
eraf,  Tryg\'ft  Lie,  saying,  *Tt  la 
very  clear  that  the  coup  by  the 
Comnumist  minority  by  force 
was  effeetuated  successfully  only 
because  of  official  participation  of 
rrpre^eutatlves  of  the  U,S.S,R. 
and  because  of  the  thrcJit  ot  mili- 
tary force  of  the  U.S.S.U/'  Mr. 
Lie  said  he  eonid  not  accept  the 
note,  since  Mr.  Papanek  had  bro- 
ken with  the  Czeuh  j^overament, 
and  so  spoke  only  as  an  Individ- 
ual Chile's  representative  to  the 
L,  N.,  however,  eylled  for  aii  in- 
vestigation of  the  Czech  coup, 
aceuRing  Riiwsia  ot  ^'repeating 
the  actions  ^md  methods  of  Nazi 
Germany''. 

Finn-Soviet  Pact 

<^  Early  March  Raw  proposals 
lor  a  I'inn-Roviet  Pact  meeting 
with  opposition  iu  tho  Finnish 
Diet-  The  Conservative  party  an- 
nouoeed  that  It  did  not  favor  a 
military  pact  with  Bussia.  The 
Communists,  of  course^  were  in 
favor.  Finnish  So^'ialiats  accused 
the  Commtintsts  of  sth'rlng  up 
anreet  in  Finland  in  order  to  car- 
ry through  their  prograra  for  co- 
oi'cratLon  with  Russia.  The  Com- 
munists, oou trolling  the  Popular 
Democratic  Union,  have  51  seats 
in  the  Diet,  the  largest  represen- 
tntion  of  any  party,  hut  still  a 
minvrlty.  On  March  7  the  Com- 
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mnnlBts.  together  wlOi  tlie  police, 
halted  a  blg_  Helain&l  JCftHy  figl- 
tatlng  agalnat  the  Soviet  bid  for 
a  mutual  aaatstance  pact  The 
Ptnniah  Foreign  Office  espreased 
cRutiouB  and  unofficial  opinion 
that  the  bid  would  probably  be 
accepted.  March  9  squads  of  Oom- 
mvai&te,  represeoting  themselves 
as  workers*  committees^  called  at 
editorial  oftlcea  of  Helsinki  news- 
papers and  warned  that  *' anti- 
Soviet  propaganda'*  must  cease* 
br  else — .  President  X  K.  Paasi- 
Hvi  had,  the  previous  day,  ac- 
cepted Premier  Stalin's  proposal 
to  negotiate  a  Soviet-Finnish 
treaty  of  friendship  anil  mutual 
assistance,  and  Indicated  that  the 
talks  would  tal^e  place  in  Mos- 
cow, The  Finnish  pGOT»le,  general- 
ly, were  not  happy  about  the 
situation. 

Ctilaeee  Losses  at  SbensL 

^  Manchurlan  Communlats  on 
March  7  reported  a  major  A'lctory 
in  Shensi,  having  defeatt^d  SOfiOO 
Nationalist  troops  in  a  three-day 
battle  at  Ichuan,  which  Ig  60 
miles  southeast  of  Yenan,  aov- 
emment  -sources  admitted  that 
their  forces  sTifFered  about  20,000 
caaualtlea  and  that  the  Commu- 
nists lost  7,000  men.  In  the  IT.  S- 
aid  for  China  running  into  tbe 
binitjn^  was  urged  by  Buiritt. 
Lleat.  General  A.  C.  Wedemeyer, 
wartime  commander  in  China. 
aJ&o  strongly  urged  adequate 
military  aid.  Said  he:  *'If  we  do 
not  take  appropriate  steps  all 
over  the  world  to  stop  this  [Com- 
munletj  conflagration,  we  are  go- 
ing to  pay  in  blood/'  He  urged 
military  aid  by  providing  sup- 
plies, iDcluding  weapons  and  am- 
munition ;    also    competent    oiH- 

cets,  Bullitt  urged  the  sendinfi  of 
"the  best  man  that  can  be  found" 
to  help  organize  effective  mUltary 
action  against  the  Communiata  In 
China. 

Tnrla  S«ek  More  U.  S.  Aid 

^  A  hundred  light  tanks  were 
sent  to  Turkey  Marcli  1  as  part 
of  the  aid  program.  The  Turkish 
government,  however^  has  decid- 
ed to  ask  the  TJ.  S.  government 
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to  send  further  aid  for  economie 
rather  than  military  purposes, 
An  ali-civillan  group  of  U.  S,  ex- 
perts are  wanted  to  formulate 
plans  to  build  up  the  colifltry  in 
fields  other  than  the  military. 

H^ig^anaJh 

^  Tlie  Haganah  organisation, 
the  Jewish  militia  ot  Palestine, 
although  illegal,  carries  out  many 
of  ita  activities  Qalte  openly. 
Early  In  March  It  oiade  a  re- 
miirkable  announcement,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  moblUae  even 
IT.  S-  citizens  if  they  were  of  mili- 
tary a^e  and  resided  In  Pales- 
tine; indicating  that  it  envisaged 
a  kind  of  dual  citizenship^  for 
Jews  everywhere— an  Interesting 
development  Meanwhile  disturb' 
ances  and  terroriain  continued  In 
Jerusalem,  Haifa,  and  elsewhere. 
In  one  in^tant^e  the  British  forc- 
es fought  on  the  side  of  Hai^anah. 
At  Lake  SuccesSp  N,  Y.,  the  Arabs 
urgi^d  an  athandonment  of  the 
partition  plan  for  Palestine  and 
an  acceptance  of  tJie  Federal  re- 
gime whicli  they  have  advocated. 
March  6  the  lirst  large-  contingent 
of  British  forces  left  Piilestliie; 
about  1,000  troops,  500  policemen 
and  30O  members  of  their  fami- 
lies embarliing  at  Haifa.  Eritiiin 
is  determined  to  wlthilraw  all  of 
its  force.^  ijy  Maj  15. 

PerOn  Victory 

^  Argentina,  on  March  7,  hdd 
her  tirst  parliamentary  elections 
since  Juan  Domingo  Perdu  took 
office  two  years  figo  as  pr^^sident. 
Ahout  30,000,000  men  vntt^d  for 
deputies.  Halt  of  tlie  iri8-man 
chamber  of  deputies  comes  up  for 
election  every  two  years,  Per*5n 
wants  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  charober.  With  that  tnajodty 
he  can  have  the  constitution 
amended  to  allow  a  president  to 
succeed  himsf^lf.  Penki's^  t^cm  ts 
up  in  19h>2.  Tlie  Peronlsta  press 
reporte<l  a  sweeping  victory  for 
Perdn,  and  observers  conceded 
that  tiip-  reports  were  tru^,  HSs 
success  is  attributed  to  his  out- 
standings personality,  his  conces- 
sions to  labor,  and  his  taking 
over  the  Kritish-owued  railways 
of  Argentina. 


.^d  to  Oreece 

^  Along  with  aid  to  Turkey  ana 
ChlDa  the  American  congress  was 
urged  In  early  March  to  give  seri- 
ous conalderntioa  to  aid  fgr 
Greece,  where  the  sitnatton  con- 
tin  ne?  to  worsen.  The  number  of 
guerrillas  has  donbled,  Tneasur- 
ably  by  means  of  forced  addi- 
tion b.  The  armaments  of  the 
gaerrlilae  have  also  improved  as 
a  reenlt  of  foreign  aid,  a^d  their 
activities  have  greatly  increase<l 
the  alrejidy  numerous  ruins  In 
Greece.  Secretary  Marshall,  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
latinns  Committee,  strongly  urged 
extension  of  the  iild  pro^^fani  for 
another  yciir,  setting  a  figure  of 
$275,000,000  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

Dodecanese  to  Greece 

^  On  March  7  the  fifty  Dodeca- 
nese islands,  in  the  Aegean  sea. 
were  formally  returned  to  Greece, 
In  harmony  with  the  terms  of  Uie 
Paris  pence  treaty  with  Italy. 
Arriving  in  a  thousand-ton  de- 
stroyer, King  Paul  and  Queen 
Frerierika  visited  the  gaily  deco- 
rated c^nLtiil  island  of  Rhodea 
for  tiie  occaalDu. 

Politics  in  Italy 

■^   Premier    de    Gasperi,    at    an 

cona,  on  tbe  Adrlntic  sea,  said: 
*'C;iechoa]ova^ia  confirms  our 
danger.  This  is  our  supreme  hour. 
"We  must  win  this  time  or  we  will 
never  vote  in  Italy  again." 
Among  the  participants  in  the 
campaign  were  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy — from 
cardinals  to  village  priests— who 
have  been  instructiUii^  Catholics 
not  to  vote  Communist.  The  Vati- 
can conftrmed  their  activities  by 
Issuing  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Catholics  moy  vote  only 
for  candidates  who  will  **respeet 
and  "iefcnd  tlie  rights  of  the 
Church". 

Michael  and  the  Pope 

^  Vatican  cireTes,  on  March  6» 
stilted  thaU  Prljieess  Anne  Af 
Bourbon-Pnrma  will  receive  a 
pupal  dlapensation  to  marry  for- 
mer Kins  Michael  of  Rumania 
only  if  she  nnd  Michael  sign  the 
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usual  written  pledge  to  raise,  all 
tt^lp  children  an  Roman  CatSi- 
olies  (although  Michael  la  Gre<>k 
Orthodox),  Tf  Princess  Anne 
should  marry  Michael  withijut 
the  pope's  dispensatfoii,  she 
wouliil  be  excommunicated.  The 
pope  bad  a  talk  with  the  nootliers 
of  the  couple  two  weeks  eiirlirr 
and  Miehaf^ra  njothep  (Queen 
Helen)  talked  hack  so  forcefully 
that  the  pope  ciit  the  audience 
ahoTt.  Mlchnel>  who  abdicated 
laat  Det?em"ber,  repudiated  that 
step  early  In  March  as  having 
been  forcecJ  upon  him  hj  Ro- 
mania's Communist  government. 

Conference  on  Rites 

^  New  York  "lity.  on  March  13. 
witnessed  the  close  of  a  Roman 
Catholif?  conferen<^e  on  rites  hy 
the  performance  iu  St,  Tatrlek'a 
Cathedral  of  a  mass  in  thi^ 
Byzantine  style.  Tliere  is  quite  a 
varJet:^  of  xltes  ohservert  tyj  the 
different  churches  that  acknowl- 
e<lge  the  pope's  supremacy,  such 
aa  the  tlkrainian,  Melliito.  Hun- 
garian, Rumanian,  Carpatho- 
Rutheiiian  and  Russian  rites. 
The  Itijiuan  Catholic  chT^r^h  says 
any  of  thej^e  Rasteru  rites  is  all 
rifiht,  being  coequal  with  the 
Western  or  Koraan  rite,  so  lr>ng 
as  the  pojje's  sdpremaey  Is  ae- 
ceptecl  by  the  ''rl^ht  rever^nii" 
perfonnere  of  the  rites. 

ficepiDg  Churdi  and  State 

Separate 

#  A  decision  hantel  dowD  by 
the  TJ.  S,  Supreme  Court  March  8 
held  that  reilgious  education  in 
public  school  'buildiiigST  ^ven  on 
s^£^fl]r^  "relmsGH  time",  falls 
squarely  under  the  ban  of  tiae 
First  Aroendmertt  of  the  Coiiatl- 
tut  Ion,  made  applicable  to  the 
states  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
aient.  The  ITlrst  AyuPnclment  pro- 
vides that  ''Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  eatahlish- 
ment  of  religion  ..."  The  Court 
quoted  Thomas  .TefTerson*s  cod- 
dusion  that  tluv  First  Amend- 
ment wya  Intended  to  erect  a  ^vafi 
of  separation  between  church 
and  atate.  The  case  that  brousl't 
the  decision  challenged  the  use 
of  a  public  Bchoul  for  religious 
eJassee,    pupils    being    excused 
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from  regular  daasea  to  attend 
HUCh  InetmctloB.  In  SB  aitatea 
such  instruction  la  given  !n  quar- 
ters provided  by  the  various  reli- 
gious jorganlzatlons  during  "'re- 
leased time'*,  but  La  nine  stjitea 
the  instruction  was  being  given 
In  the  public  schools  themselves 
by  rellfflous  teachers  deslgniitcd 
by  the  various  sects. 

Anti-Lyncbin;  Bill 

^  The  H011B6  Jndlclery  Commit- 
tee, on  March  2,  approved  by  a 
vote  of  18-8  the  antl-lynohlog 
bin  over  Btroug  proteata  trom 
Southern  dcjBOcrata.  Thie,  the 
s*^coQfi  Item  on  the  Civil  nights 
prograra,  was  thus  moved  along 
toward  ultimate  aeceptfluce  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  group  of  Southern  demo- 
crats^  however,  nre  determined 
to  fight  the  entire  ClvU  Eights 
proffram  to  the  flntfth  by  every 
means  at  their  dtsixteal. 

T7.  S.  Presidential  Candidates 

^  The  Republican  party  of  the 
U.  S.  appears  to  have  plenty  of 
presidential  materi^iL  The  follow- 
ing .ftre  contend^^rs  for  the  jiarty'a 
presidential  nomination,  In  the 
order  of  their  appearance : 

Robert  A.  Taft,  58,  U.  S.  sen- 
ator from  Ohio; 

Earl  Warren,  57,  governor  of 
Gall  for  ni  a ; 

Harold  B.  StaaseUj  40,  former 
governor  of  Minhesota ; 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  46,  governor 
of  Nfrw  York; 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  64,  sen- 
ator from  Michigan; 

General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
68,  supreme  allied  commantler  in 
the  Pacific  dpring  World  War  II. 

The  Democratic  party  in  ^uriy 
March  still  remained  hesitant 
about  choosing-  Tniman  as  its 
candidate.  With  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace running  ag  a  third-party 
contender,  the  democrats  are  re- 
hictnnt  to  take  chances  with  a 
''political  accident". 

New  Indies  ife^nie 

<^  The  Dutch,  on  March  9.  for- 
mally installed  an  Interim  Nether- 
Ian  lis  East  Indies  Government. 
In  i:!t?remonies  s.t  the  palace  of 
the  acting  governor,  General  Dr. 


HulJertuB  J.  "vas  Moot*  an  invt- 
tatlon  waa  extended  ftlao  to  t;he 
Indonesian  Republic  to  Join  In 
the  Interim  li'ederal  Government 
ag  a  state.  The  new  government 
Ja  composed  of  Indonesian  aufl 
Dutch  minlatere  nucler  the  acting 
governor  as  president  It  will 
function  until  a  United  Slates  of 
Indonesia,  linlced  with  the  Neth- 
erlands,  la  estahlishe(3.  aa  hoped, 
January  1,  1B49, 

Bi^adllnes  in  Russia 

^  Although  Ruasia  has  had 
bumper  ^rdta  craps-  the  past 
year,  block -long  bread-lines,  twen- 
ty-three ahreast,  were  toi-ming  in 
M-os(?ow  the  second  we(^k  of 
March  as  a  result  of  a  break- 
down in  retail  diatrihiition.  Otfl- 
ciHl  dispatches  reported  that  the 
breakdown  followed  tho  recent 
renn>val  of  rationing  throuj-'hout 
the  Soviet  Union,  Sudden  ciismia- 
w(J  of  iiDvlet  MUiif^U^T  of  Trade 
A.  V.  I-yiihimov  i>n  March  3  for 
"unsatisfactory  work"  Indicated 
that  staple  food  supplies  were  not 
coming     throngh     on     schedule. 

Isotopes  for  Leakomla 

■^  In  early  JIarch  llie  report 
came  through  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  CuliforniH.  that  radio- 
active isotopes,  a  product  of 
atomic  research,  had  *'prolongt^l 
the  lives  of  129  patients,  sufferers 
from  leukemln,  by  at  least  four 
y&ai^,  and  In  two  cases  by  nine 
or  more  yt'ars".  There  Is.  how- 
eyei-p  no  indication  that  a  cifre  for 
cancer  has  been  found.  Xh^  fore- 
going  claims  are  to  he  viewed  in 
the  li^ht  of  hmnanity^s  well- 
kaowQ  tendency  to  err. 

Books  for  Europe 

■^  Leaders  In  ectnoation.  meeting 
at  ;^aleigh^  N.  G„  March  ll,  were 
told  that  a  *'Books  for  Europe'' 
program  had  resulted  iti  the 
sending  of  500,(X)0  books  to  stu- 
dents  in  Germany  and  other  oc- 
cupied countries  from  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  alone.  A  ^oal 
of  1,000.000  hooks  was  set  for 
the  state.  Similar  movements  in 
other  states  ore  contemplated 
and  will,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, provide  millions  of  books 
for  students  In  devastated  lands. 
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From  Underground  to  Aboveground 


DEPRESSING  were  the  days  when 
democratic  Germany  ceased  to  exist, 
to  give  room  for  a  rule  of  violence  un- 
equaled  in  the  world.  The  30th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1933,  had  come.  The  political  ten- 
sion, continuously  aggravated  during  the 
E receding  weel^s,  had  reached  its  climax. 
ate  in  the  evening  the  loudspeakers 
proclaimed  that  the  Nazis  had  Decome 
the  masters  of  the  land.  Voices  from  the 
Deutschlandsender  sounded  rattling  and 
rumbling  through  the  air  over  all  the 
provinces  and  rural  outskirts,  and  as^ 
sured,  out  of  breath  from  the  long  race 
for  power,  that  a  happy  time  was  dawn- 
ing, that  the  efforts  of  the  best  ones  in 
Germany  had  now  resulted  in  the  well- 
deserved  rulership  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
idea,  through  divine  providence.  These 
voices  were  breaking,  excited,  hasting, 
threatening^  aggressive,  and  then  again 
sentimental,  whining.  In  the  background 
of  all  these  noises  continuously  was  ring- 
ing  music,  marches,  good  old  real  Prus- 
sian military  marches,  drowned  by  the 
sounds  of  the  loud  salutes  "Heil"  and  the 
clicking  of  the  boots  of  the  marching 
masses  of  the  SA  in  the  streets.  So  it 
began  ,  .  . 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  concordat 
between  the  new  Gfermany  and  the  Vati- 
can was  in  preparation,  the  Watch  Tow- 
er Bible  and  Tract  Society  and  the  Bible 
Students  Association  were  banned.  The 
Nazi  party  and  the  police  would  see  to 
it  that,  like  Communists  and  other  polit- 
ical enemies  of  the  state,  Jehovah's  wit- 
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nesses  would  disappear  entirely.  But  the 
"Witnesses  did  not  disappear.  They  con- 
tinued to  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  give  the  witness  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jehovah's  kingdom.  Arrest 
followed  upon  arrest  The  police  broke 
into  the  houses  of  these  peace-loving  citi- 
zens to  search  for  Bible  books  and  book- 
lets, and  when  some  were  found  the  daily 
papers  would  ballyhoo  in  a  thrilling 
manner  that  "masses  of  communistic  lit- 
erature had  been  confiscated  in  the 
homes  of  biblestudents''.  Gradually  the 
public  began  to  believe  the  news.  What 
the  papers  are  bringing  again  and  again, 
the  public  is  apt  to  believe. 

But  J^ehovah's  witnesses  and  their 
preaching  activity  did  not  cease.  The  or- 
gani^^ation  and  work  went  underground. 
Amid  great  difficulties  and  dangers  the 
literature  of  the  Watch  Tower  Society 
was  smuggled  across  borders  and  multi- 
plied in,  secret  places.  Small  groups, 
called  cells,  were  formed.  These  met  in 
homes  and  studied  and  planned  to  fight- 
Distiiet  servants  and  their  assistants, 
who  were  often  women,  traveled  through 
the  land  carrying  the  encouraging  and 
strengthening  ''meat  in  due  season''  from 
God's  Word  and  linking  in  unity  the  little 
cell  groups  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  Oftentimes  the  illegally-distributed 
literature  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice and  in  the  wake  of  such  seizures  a 
new  wave  of  arrests  would  follow. 

The  police  would  come  during  the 
night  to  take  captive  Jehovah's  witnesses 


without  making  any  fuss,  without  calling 
the  attention  of  tbe  public  in  general  to 
this  campaign  of  suppression  and  perse- 
cution that  they  were  making.  But 
through  their  underground  organization 
the  Witnesses  were  told  to  loudly  object 
to  these  night  arrests,  to  make  noises,  to 
wake  up  their  neighbors,  to  let  them  see 
how  the  Nazi  masters  separated  husband 
and  wife  or  tore  parents  from  weeping 
children.  Many  thousands  were  witness- 
es to  such  cruel  and  brutal  disruption  of 
homes. 

In  the  Concentration  Camps 

Called  into  play  were  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  or,  better,  annihilation 
camps.  Often  did  their  doors  open  to  re- 
ceive Jehovah's  witnesses,  but  seldom  to 
release  them.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1935, 
Himmler  ordered  that  none  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  after  serving  his  sentence, 
was  to  be  released  without  signing  a  vow 
to  renounce  the  faith  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses and  show  willingness  to  become  a 
Nazi.  So  in  the  concentration  camps  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  remained.  But  even  in 
the  camp  their  undergFound^  organiza- 
tion operated  effectively  to  bring  in  cop- 
ies of  the  WatcMower  magazine  and  oth- 
er literature  issued  by  the  Society ._  Stud- 
ies in  this  literature  were  held  in  the 
blockhouses.  Of  course,  they  were  be- 
trayed often  and  the  Witnesses  consid- 
ered responsible  were  made  horrible  ex- 
amples, but  still  the  Bible  literature  got 
in  and  was  studied,  and  strengthened 
and*  refreshed  the  hearts  of  the  incar- 
cerated. 

Nobody  should  believe  that  the  hard 
experiences  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  were 
limited  to  men.' Oh  no!  The  reports  that 
came  out  of  the  camps  Mohringen,  Lich- 
tenburg,  Eavensbrueck  and  Auschwitz 
show  that  even  hundreds  of  women, 
faithful  sisters  of  the  ranks  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  were  tortured,  tormented, 
and  oppressed  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  same  purpose  of  annihilation.  There 
are  reports  to  hand  so  gruesomely  fasci- 


nating and  sensational  that  they  find  no 
equal.  The  pen  refuses  to  describe  what 
these  female  heroes  of  faith  had  to^  en- 
dure. Just  one  of  the  many  extremities 
of  torture  suffered  by  these  Christian 
women  was  the  practice  of  hanging  them 
by  their  feet,  head  down,  and  left  alone 
in  their  absolute  exhausted  condition  to 
be  eaten  by  rats  and  to  die  miserably.  ^ 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  world  war  in 
1939,  hundreds  of  young  men,  Jehovah's 
witnesses^  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
old  or  older,  stood  courageously  before 
the  military  courts  and  professed  their 
belief  and  faithfulness  to  Jehovah  God. 
Almost  without  exception  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed  by  shoot- 
ing, beheading  or  hanging.  Once,  in 
Ploetzensee,  eighty  were  killed  in  one 
day. 

Then  came  the  momentous  days  of 
May,  1945.  Terror  rule  of  twelve  long 
years  broke  in  pieces  and  the  gates  of 
prisons  and  concentration  camps  were 
flung  open.  The  troops  of  the  Allies  were 
marching  in  and  from  the  camp  gates 
that  they  flung  open  came  marching  out 
some  eight  thousand  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. Two  thousand  had  met  their 
death  in  Hitler's  annihilation  camp. 
Those  who  survived  the  trial  and  left 
the  camp  alive  felt  somewhat  like  the 
three  Hebrew  men  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  by  the  Babylonian  king  because 
they  praised  only  God  and  served  Him. 
As  these  three  Hebrew  witnesses  of  God 
were  delivered  from  the  fiery  furnace,  so 
thousands  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  lived 
through  the  ordeals. 

Today  they  are  called  "victims  of  fas- 
cism". Actually  Jehovah's  witnesses  were 
and  are  "fighters  against  fascism".  The 
latter  name  is  given  to  those  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  political  reasons, 
but  it  is  denied  to  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
Some  political  prisoners  in  for  some  mi- 
nor offense  and  for  a  few  months  only 
are  counted  as  fighters  and  therewith  re- 
ceive all  advantages,  whereas  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  who,  in  faithfulness  and  in- 
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tegrity,  fought  the  Nasn  curse  lor  ten 
ana  twelve  long  years  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  are  given  the  secondary  rank- 
ing as  victims.  The  fact  is  that  many  of 
the  poJitical  prisoners  broke  down  under 
the  Nazi  pressure  and  became  soldiers  in 
the  Germany  army.  There  was  a  special 
military  formation  made  up  only  from 
concentration  eamp  inmates  and  in  these 
ranks  fought  many  a  "brave"  coixununist 
for  the  flag  of  the  Third  Reich  and  gave 
his  life  in  the  fight  against  Bolshevism. 

"Homecoming" 

But  of  little  consequence  are  the 
names  the  world  attaches  to  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  The  good  result  was  that  Je- 
hovah's witnesses,  once  underground, 
now  came  aboveground  once  more  to 
preach  this  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
Witnesses  released  from  concentration 
camps  headed  toward  their  homes,  if 
they  still  had  one  after  such  long  impris- 
onment. Many  brave  and  faithful  fight- 
ers, male  and  female,  had  lost  husband 
or  wife,  children,  home  an<J  property — 
everything-  Cunning  methods,  like  in  the 
time  of  the  Inquisition^  sometimes  ena- 
bled the  wicked  Gestapo  to  bring  about 
a  divorce  by  deceiving  the  husband  or 
the  wife  and  sometimes  even  the  whole 
family.  It  was  with  Satanic  joy  that  the 
servants  of  Himmler  were  often  able  to 
inform  the  concentration  camp  prisoner 
that  his  wife  had  obtained  a  divorce,  or 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  children. 

Typical  is  the  following  experience  of 
one  faithful  male  witness  of  Jehovah, 
who  loved  God  and  the  truth  more  than 
anything  else.  He  had  had  no  letters 
from  his  wife  for  about  a  year.  She  had 
not  contacted  him  at  alL  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  1945,  he  came  home,  released 
from  his  yoke.  In  the  midst  of  ruins  he 
found  the  house.  It  had  been  preserved. 
His  heart  was  beating  violently  between 
hope  and  fear.  He  climbed  the  stairs  to 
his  farmer  apartment.  There  was  an- 
other name  on  the  door,  He  knocked,  the 
door  was  opened.  He  faced  a  woman  he 
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had  never  seen  before.  She  looked  at  the 
manj  who  still  wore  his  prison  garment, 
a  striped  suit  like  a  zebra,  a  suit  he  had 
worn  for  many  years,  and,  like  many  oth- 
ers, now  wore  coming  home.  He  asked 
for  his  wife.  The  woman  answered,  stam- 
mering with  compassion,  that  his  mar- 
riage had  been  divorced,  as  everybody 
knew,  and  she  had  married  again  and 
moved  to  another  place. 

So  she  was  divorced,  "as  everybody 
knew,"  but  he  had  not  known  anything 
about  it.  With  faltering  voice  he  thanked 
the  woman  and,  taking  his  heart  in  both 
hands,  swayed  downstairs.  Here  the 
lovely  spring  air  caressed  him  and  he 
tried  to  pray.  Then  two  arms  were 
pushed  under  his  arms  and  two  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  united  with  him  in  the 
same  faith,  welcomed  him:  ''"We  have 
waited  for  you.  Come  with  us  and  stay 
with  us  "  They  took  him  in  their  midst 
and  took  him  home,  to  his  new  home.  But 
not  all  had  the  same  experience.  Some 
have  till  this  day  not  heard  from  their 
beloved  ones.  Will  they  ever  hear? 

Reconstruction  of  Witness  Work 

From  underground  to  aboveground  t 
But  this  was  more  difficult  to  do  than  to 
say.  The  German  Branch  of  the  Watch 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  was  sit- 
uated in  Magdeburg  in  a  large  building 
housing  220  men  and  women  workers  and 
a  large  printing  plant.  But  how  different 
was  the  picture  when  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1945,  some  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
returned  from  the  concentration  can^s 
and  looked  upon  the  former  Branch 
quarters!  It  offered  a  desolate  sight,  not 
destroyed  but  badly  damaged.  German 
forces  had  been  housed  there  for  a  time, 
and  later  on  anyone  who  was  homeless 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  building.  It  had 
been  stripped  of  everything  movable, 
even  the  installations  for  light  and  water 
and  the  linoleum  from  the  floors.  Work- 
men from  the  town  council  started  re- 
modeling the  premises.  It  should  become, 
they  said,  a  hotel  for  Russian  officers. 


However,  1«eb1  nctinn  caqoad  iTie  T-rtura 
of  4he  properly  (o  ite  Tjghtfiil  owoers, 

In  the  rtKfmtintB  !he  irorgaiuialion 
aini  lecoiifllmclion  ft  the  com^tanF  ui- 
gEkDiwlionF  throagfioflt  t}ic  rountiy  he- 
gpUr  L^tlsra  Hjf  iTiiilructimii  anWrefised  to 
all  -nthf  'hflcl  so  far  (iorilpiwed  to  lifl  wit- 
laesaeaof  Jfhnvph  nilleii  iJian  to  flpe^m- 
blf  SfflLn  lo  lolie  up  th^ir  Bibla  ^ladi«R 
oifd  ih«  Ecreifp  mnrl;  nf  incuJaiming  Tlie 
Kin^oiD,  Thoy  were  inl&rmtHi  thai  wi|. 
aeatif^  id  the  fi/H^tiine  aeriiee  Pf  fte  Si"- 
ciely  pr*"r  lo  Hlil-'r'^  ninnil  rei^n  ^vtv 
once  Dflfiin  in  Maciltblir^,  wlipnr.1  the 
affmre  of  l;>ii3  Eneictv  wmld  be  adminia- 
tered.  New  llfeniilored  Uie  veiiifl  nf  Jelio- 
Tail's  wiiner.bH&.  SftrvJiio  woik  heEQu 
open  ami  nbovugionnd.  More  wid  moi* 
Utemtur^  lyune  to  hand  for  diREribotion. 
Uwdei  appallixlion  to  the  n^^vly  eii'nt^ 
fitEt  deoiHicralic  Inwa  of  the  mihtarv 
powers,  nearly  all  of  lliem  aimDlliiig  Hie 
piohiliUions  ftnd  bans  of  llie  Naaii*  Binl 
reatoriiK  H'e  fr^wlom  of  worahipn  Jelio- 
Ttfli'E  urilne&ReK  mivle  ^jioJ  nw  of  thnfii: 
rogsireJ  ci^lils  flinl  llliorlitiei  and  *o 
alarLed  in  Hie  wliolo  (Niiintry  s  eanipwgn 
flf  pubbe  Iwturea-  Audieinsa  too  lar™ 
for  [he  ^flfJfl  Jj&rrvf  JJ^e  mtsaage  in  me 
open  fir. 

By  the  Iflto  spring  of  1646  convention? 
of  Jebovah'r  wiinoisei  ivere  fl^ain  beirij 
held  in  (iennOiiy;  tin'  fiwC  afler  lon;^ 
yeaiB  of  scpiirafion  and  prlvalion.  Be- 
canae  of  iht  divi-'ion  nf  O^rmimy  irito  Ibo 
four  zones  if  was  impiKisible  to  hold  one 
antrsl  fonTeiition.  Hfince  prepfltationa 
were  jn8<re  in  *fiffer^n[  towns  of  [he 
ffcn-nirtrTi.i*  Rritihli  fljid  naBndll  HOncaPor 
llie  aBficmDll'^^-  Tk«  fcfy  naty  vm  Ma^ilo- 
bore,  ^^lieifi  &,500  -^ilreMeii  ftsaembl&l 
tot  the  wiivention.  The  Ma?df  l>m^  con- 
TfiDtion  sen'ed  the  Hurmian  ^nc,  while 
two  citif^  in  the  AiooriizAH  ?oite  nnd 
^bt  ih  the  British  tone  held  Bsaembliea 
for  tbose  resfjJr^j^  (hj?re.  The  »o|aJ  at- 
t^odBnoe  of  Lhese  eleven  conveatioD 
^tifs  wa»  aljDul  ]SJ)€iX 

N&twithBtondii'E  tlie  Fact  tbst  half  nf 


tJie  Jrran  of  Up^bnxff  u  dertmyed  by 
bomb^  and  lies  in  rniiuk  &e  aavvunodB' 

fioD  problem  wsb  eol^ed  "wheii  kind- 
hf flrted  cIlizenB  placfri  Ujeli'  alieedy  iji- 
^Tl^cii'nt  PpaiimeDf  Rpsce  at  tha  rf^pcH&t 
of  cuiiv^iilioii  Tisitora.  Oat  of  MDEflf ood 
mtiona  tiie  hretiiren  had  bnnTght  with 
thein  enonif h  food  to  be  poolpd  and  n  but 
meal  pro^dod  for  aL  eaeh  day-  The 
popniation  of  Mo^fbur?  be  well  as  the 
oorapfLlloD  fr»iT&^  were  amazed.  No  prk 
litiool  parties  liad  fonni)  the  conrage  to 
oaJI  sn  oeflrnibly  nf  anoli  niEL^nLtude, 
When  CS4  irmn^'rainn  randii^alp^  m^n 
and  wnTiien,  tnardhed  throooh  the  town 
to  the  bath  Ihey  were  walclied  and  af> 
Conipunitid  hy  Jiu^sian  noldleie-  Uot 
Icnoipiiift  ivlidt  WBB  ^olnR  on  l.Vniy  feared 
a  demnnFtrglinii  ^bnaid  be  made  andj  aa 
everyone  knew,  it  was  forbidden  by  niili- 
lary  law  l»  riiii^i?  iiiininrition.  Hut  ^ter 
oialkjng  oh^ue;  for  b  fev  mi'iat^  boside 
the  peacefully  walkiiui  Jehovah'6  wit- 
i^e^aes,  and  atler  learning  the  purpose  of 
the  prooe&Fiion,  the  RininLan  aDtiliec^  ^l1■l'e 
^QliBficil  Hud  alh'wrd  Iho  H]andiHiBles  to 
psiss  witliout  any  interferfncfc 

Bot  the  cFiinnt  of  the  TLpoftaljo  as- 
9ernljlie&  wss  In  he  reaebed  some  laourhs 
lalpr,  in  Xht^  fall  »r  l^iG.  'riie  a&^ein- 
bly  for  Ihe  AineELi^an  ^Dne  was  held 
in  NaremLKii^  and  the  assembly  gruuodR 
ased  were  tlie  «Jnio  as  Ihose  used  in 
former  year^  by  She  Naiis  tn  eelebrate 
their  portipoiia  fesHvilifa.  On  the  third 
day  of  this  aftbernNy  sentenee  was  pro- 
Qounced  affaioEt  BOiae  of  the  Nasi  war 
crtminals.  How  Ihe  Lord  haiS  lumed  the 
lubi^  oil  the  perflficufiue  Nasia,  nho  for 
tn-e1ve  long  yeHM  hfl-l  (uiiiBht  to  annihi- 
late Jehovah's  witneEsea  I  Now  their  rHb- 
id  nolilieaj  parlr  had  f  eaaert  IB  eiiBt  Bt\& 
tndiEJLluEil  iiKintieiii  of  itwem  snffera^ 
for  llie  parlj'  crimes,  while  Jehovah'n 
witne&WK  were  serving  Qod  ^bove- 
Eronnd  oiiee  more  and  aj^mbliri;  on  the 
fotmer  parade  groimda  of  tin?  Ndaia. 

Ar^embled  to  hear  the  fictiptuifll  dio' 
coiireee  were  G,3'fl  witnesses,  and  for  the 
piihlie  Islk  llie  atleuiilaiKe  inoELoted  to 


9,000.  The  chain  of  assemblies  that  fol- 
lowed in  other  cities  in  other  zones  con- 
tinued antil  the  middle  of  December  and 
the  combined  attendance  of  these  assem- 
blies of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  mounted  to 
the  grand  total  of  31,400, 

During  that  month  of  December,  1946, 
there  were  14,135  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
reporting  field  service  activity.  One  year 
later,  December,  1947,  there  were  active 
in  the  field  in  Germany  24,873  (in 
January,  1948,  there  were  27,650).  At 
the  rate  of  nearly  1,000  a  month,  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses  in  Germany  have  been 
recuperating  their  strength  after  a  dozen 
years  under  the  Nazi  tyrants'  heels,  and 
persons  of  good-will  see  these  facts  and 
they  join  themselves  with  these  iighters. 

Obstacles  to  Reconstruction 

Though  the  concentration  camp  is 
gone,  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  hin- 
der the  work  in  Germanyj  but  these  ob- 
stacles are  being  hurdled  by  God's  wit- 
nesses, by  His  grace.  For  one  thing,  the 
publishers  of  the  Kingdom  must  do  their 
work  on  slim  rations.  Food  conditions 
become  worse  daily.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible, because  a  year  ago  it  was  said  it 
cannot  become  any  worse.  But  it  has  be- 
come worse.  The  weekly  food  ration  for 
adult  persons  in  the  American  sone  is: 
5  pounds  of  bread,  3|  ounces  of  meat; 
^  pound  of  victuals  (barley,  noodles  or 
flour),  1  ounce  of  fat  (mostly  marga- 
rine), 2J  ounces  of  coffee  substitute  and 
4  ounces  of  sugar.  In  addition  to  these 
weekly  rations  each  adult  person  gets 
yearly  2  hundred-weight  of  potatoes. 
Vegetables  are  not  available,  unless  one 
has  a  small  garden  and  can  grow  some- 
thing for  himself.  These  rations  in  the 
American  zone  are,  without  doubt,  bet- 
ter than  those  in  the  other  zones,  espe- 
cially in  the  Russian  and  French  zones. 
What  can  the  people  do  if  they  would 
keep  alive  I  They  barter  or  buy  on  the 
black  market.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible to  legally  keep  alive  and  strong. 

Housing  is  acute.  Millions  of  persons 
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had  to  flee  from  their  homes  in  parts  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia  and  in  the  Sudeten- 
land,  All  their  possessions  were  left  be- 
hind and  they  had  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  districts  and  countries  that  re- 
mained German,  and  these  remaining 
areas  are  half  destroyed.  Therefore  the 
housing  situation  is  extremely  acute.  On 
the  door  of  one  apartment  are  five  or 
six  different  names.  Several  families  liv- 
ing in  such  cramped  quarters  causes 
strife,  quarrels  and  endless  irritation,  in 
addition  to  providing  breeding  places  for 
crime  and  illness. 

There  is  no  coal.  What  coal  Germany 
produces  is  exported  to  a  great  extent. 
Coal  rations  for  the  German  people  are 
ridiculously  small,  and  in  manv  parts  of 
the  country  no*  coal  at  all  is  being  dis- 
tributed this  winter-  Electricity  is  shut 
oif  for  hours,  in  Berlin  often  for  the 
whole  day.  Gas  is  available  only  for  one 
hour  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  These 
shortages,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
coal,  incites  to  thievery.  The  police  chase 
men  and  women  and  even  children  carry- 
ing small  or  large  bags  of  coal,  coke  and 
presscoal-  There  are  hundreds  of  these 
persons  running  in  the  streets*  The  steal- 
ing is  done  quite  openly.  Jilverybody  sees 
it  and  knows  it,  but  who  cares?  One  has 
to  do  it,  if  one  does  not  want  to  perish. 

With  JehovaVs  witnesses  the  situation 
is  more  difficult-  They  will  not  stoop  to 
theft.  They  suffer  from  cold  and  become 
ill.  In  their  meetings  they  often  sit  by 
candles  or  little  oil  lamps,  even  for  the 
public  lectures  during  the  winter  months. 
Emergency  illumination  of  this  kind  is  at 
hand  because  the  electric  light  will  sud- 
denly go  out  and  everyone  is  sitting  in 
the  dark. 

However,  all  of  this  misery  does  not 
make  the  people  any  better.  Instead  of 
softening  their  hearts  and  causing  them 
to  look  to  the  Lord  for  aid,  their  hearts 
become  cold,  cruel,  brutal  and  malicious- 
With  calloused  indifference  they  read  of 
old  and  sick  people  found  frozen  and 
starved  to  death  in  bed.  The  people  have 


be^fflne  cynical  and  hopeless,  pessiniiBtic 
toward  any  leadership  and  indifferent  to 
politics,  A  Tariety  of  political  parties 
rise  ap  to  solve  the  situation.  But  the 
people  generally  are  skeptical  -and  suspi- 
cious and  show  indifference  to  these 
voices,  and  the  younger  ones  amon^  them 
take  such  with  irony  and  sarcastic  hu- 
mor. Because  of  this  political  indiffer- 
ejice  ruling  powers  have  felt  constrained 
to  resort  to  means  of  duress  and  threats 
in.  order  to  force  the  people  to  political 
activity-  This  oftentimes  causes  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  difficulty,  since  they  will 
not  engage  in  the  politics  of  this  world. 

Religious  Persecutors 

Not  only  are  foes  found  among  the  po- 
litical groups,  but  the  religious  forces 
of  the  land  seek  to  block  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Right 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  power 
the  popular  fad  in  Oermany  was  for  the^ 
prominent  elergymen  and  churches  to 
overload  each  other  with  reproof,  and 
even  blame  themselves  for  the  course 
they  had  taken  in  supporting  Nazism. 
They  did  not  deny  a  certain  complicity 
with  the  war  and  the  conditions  of  ter- 
ror- But  the  manner  in  whioh  th&y  ad- 
mitted guilt  and  made  their  confessions 
left  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  rue- 
ful confesBions  were  Invariably  made  to 
publicize  mock  penitence  or  to  gain  some 
sort  of  advantage.  With  so  many  guilty 
ones  it  did  not  do  an^  harm  for  these 
religious  speakers  to  give  voice  to  what 
the  believers  of  their  churches  already 
knew,  and  it  pleased  the  clerics  for  a 
change  to  show  remorse,  for  show. 

Now  there  is  much  talk  about  all  sins' 
having  been  forgiven.  And  it  is  true,  they 
actually  seem  to  have  received  full  abso- 
lution by  the  men  of  authority  of  the  four 
occupying  powers,  including  the  Rus- 
sians- The  large  churches  in  Germany 
have  the  protection  of  the  state  and  are 
even  allowed  in  an  extensive  way  to  rob 
smaller  communities  and  free  churches 
of  their  rights.  They  are  entering  into 
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their  old  rut  of  guilt  fty  ngntingireeaom 
of  worship  for  smaller  groups-Tteligious 
pressure  has  caused  many  denials  of 
rights  against  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Hav- 
ing tired  of  taking  "blame  upon  their  own 
shoulders  the  big  churches  pose  as  pure 
and  heap  castigation  upon  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  the  one  group  that  did  stand 
staunch  and  blameless  during  the  dozen 
years  of  the  Nazi  medness. 

The  poisoned  arrows  aimed  at  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  from  these  religious 
quarters  eome  as  no  surprise  attack  For 
years  they  have  been  warding  them  oiF 
with  the  shield  of  faith.  They  have 
fought  against  the  onslaughts  of  religion 
from  the  subtle  insinuation  and  misrep- 
resentation on  up  to  the  violent  tortures 
of  the  concentration  camp's  inquisition, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  are  used  to  fighting, 
whether  underground  or  aboveground. 
Now  that  they  are  ahoveground  once 
more  and  the  work  is  going  ahead  and 
the  ranks  of  their  workers  are  expand- 
ing, envious  and  spiteful  voices  are  at 
work  to  hinder  and  halt  progress.  The 
second  world  war  has  ended,  but  not  re- 
ligious persecution  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  days  are  tilled  with  danger  that 
cannot  be  banned  by  appeals  or  political 
decrees.  Honest  considerations  of  these 
facts  cannot  be  clubbed  down. 

Another  thing  that  will  not  be  clubbed 
down,  the  gospel-preaching  work  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses.  The  Nazis  tried  it  and 
failed.  The  comeback  staged  by  the  Wit- 
nesses in  Germany  is  proof  of  their  di- 
vine backing.  Despite  all  that  can  be  done 
by  enemies,  Jehovah's  truth  will  march 
forward  in  Germany,  just  as  it  will 
march  forward  in  all  other  lands  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Jehqvah's  promise  that 
the  Kingdom  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
all  nations  for  a  witness  unto  all  the 
world  will  not  return  unto  Him  void  and 
unfulfilled.  The  work  is  sure  to  go  for- 
ward until  finished,  whether  that  for- 
ward  progress  be  made  underground  or 
aboveground. — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Germany. 

AWAKSI 


TYTHEN 


the 


twentieth  century  was     regular  periods  of  days  or  weeks.  The 


VV  ushered  in  with  pealing  of  bells     sufferer  becomes  anemic,  weak  in  body, 


and 


reioicmg 


» 


300,000    black- skinned 


feeble 


in 


mind. 


His 


head 


aches. 


ffis 


Africans  dwelt  more  or  less  peacefully  glands  become  tender  and  swollen,  Dur- 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Vic-  ing  the  recurring  bouts  of  fever  a  pecu- 
toria  Kyanza,  in  Uganda,  Central  Africa,  liar  rash  appears  on  the  middle  of  his 
Within  a  few  months  200,000  of  them  chest.  In  the  white  man  the  disease  usual- 
hastens  to  a  speedy  death,  or  a  quick 


were  dead.  In  the  near-by  district  of 

Central  Kavirondo  another  100,000  of     cure  is  effected.  But  in  the  native  Afri 


their  fellows  died  with  them..  The  sword  can  the  disease  may  linger  for  years  be- 
that  cut  them  down  in  swaths  was  the  fore  the  terminal  stage  jof  sleeping  sick- 
hair-fine^  poison-tipped  proboscis  of  the  ness  is  reached.  The  disease  is  respon- 
tsetse  fly^  the  carrier  of  death.  sible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  lethargy 
Medical  books  name  the  disease  from  and  dullness  which  is  characteristic  of 
which  these  thousands  died  trypanoso-  many  Central  African  natives, 
miasis,  the  terminal  phase  of  which  is  Trypanosomiasis  in  humans,  however 
the  lingering,  half -conscious  stupor  that  is  not  the  sum  total  of  the  criminality  o 
has  given  to  the  scourge  the  common  the  tsetse  fly.  The  sting  of  the  tsetse  is 
name  ''sleeping  sickness''.  It  is  a  curse  not  only  death  to  man,  but  death  also 
of  Africa,  Within  the  past  half- century  to  the  domestic  animals  on  which  man 
its  uncounted  victims  must  number  mil-  so  largely  lives.  The  sting  "which  ends 
lions.  TrypanosomJasis  is  caused  by  in-  men's  lives  in  sleeping  sickness  carries 
oculation  into  the  blood  stream  of  one  or  to  cattle  the  infection  of  nagana.  the  dis- 
other  of  the  several  species  of  the  genu  ease  which  destroys  bovine  herds  as  fife 
trypanosome,  a  microscopic  protozoan  devours  standing  corn.  Thus  the  geo 


parasite  to  which  the  tsetse  fly  plays     graphical  distribution  of  domestic  cattle 
carrier  and  host.  Infection  usually  takes     in  Africa  is  determined  by  the  existence 


place 


after 


sunset  as  the  dreaded  fly     of  the  tsetse  fly,  and  there  are  vast  fer 


feeds  at  night, 

A  sharp  prick  of  pain  an 
nounces  the  bite  of  a  tsetse  fly 


followed    immediately 


by 


J 


a 


sense  of  tormenting  irritation. 
If  the  fly  was  infected,  the  hu- 


victim  becomes 


man 

fever    some 


ill 


days 


later. 


with 
The 


fever  subsides  and  recurs  with 
ever-increasing  severity  at  ir- 


tile  areas  in  which  domestic  animals  are 

maintained  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty or  not  at  all.  In  North- 
ern Ehodesia  and  Tanganyika 
the  tsetse  fly  prohibits  in  ap- 
proximately half  the  area  the 
existence  of  domestic  cattle.  In 


Southern    Khodesia 


there 


IS 


likewise  a  huge  infected  area 
and  in  the  Gold  Coast  colony 
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in  Ashanti,  and  in  the  sonthera  provinces 

of  Nigeria  the  main  reason  why  there  are 
no  ammals  for  transport,  for  manure, 
for  meat  and  for  milk  Is  the  prevalence 
of  the  tsetse  fly  ajid  the  disease  which  it 
conveys. 

The  trypjanosomo  germ,  like  its  carrier 
the  tsetse,  is  divided  into  several  species. 
In  the  tragedy  of  trypanosomiasis  in 
man  and  beast,  however,  three  appetir 
predominantly:  Trypanosome  gambi- 
ense^  Trypanosoma  rJwdesiense^  and 
Trypanosome  brucei  The  last-named  is 
the  game  trypanosome,  to  which  game 
animals  are  immune,  hut  which  becomes 
the  murdorons  nagana-producing  germ 
when  injected  into  the  Wood  stream  of 
domestic  cattle,  T.  gambi^nse  and  T.  rho- 
desiense  are  the  agents  of  trypanoso- 
miasis in  hmnans,  the  latter  producing 
a  more  virulent  type  of  the  disease- 

The  Tsetse  Fly 

The  tsetse  is  close  cousin  to  the  com- 
mon honse  fly.  There  are  twenty  or  more 
different  species  of  tsetse,  ali  of  which 
are  potential  ea^^riers  of  the  trypano- 
some  germ,  but  the  convicted  criminals 
are  those  belonging  to  the  two  groups 
known  as  Glossina  niorsitans  and  Glas- 
sifia  palpalis.  The  tsetse  is  about  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  long,,  is  of  a  leaden 
browji  color  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
extremely  sturdy  proboscis  which  pro- 
jects mihtantly  horizontally  from  its 
head.  Two  other  characteristics  make  it 
easy  to  recognise.  First,  when  the  tsetse 
settles,  its  wings  overlap  like  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Second,  the  vein 
formation  of  the  wings  is  strikingly  well 
marked  and  forms  a  peculiar  diamond- 
shaped  pattern. 

The  tsetse,  unlike  almost  all  other  flies, 
does  not  lay  eggs.  "Within  the  body  of  the 
female  a  larva  matures  from  a  single 
egg,  and  only  when  full  larval  develop- 
ment has  been  attained  is  it  deposited  in 
the  outer  world  to  continue  its  life  eyelen 
And  no  human  mother  is  more  careful 
than  the  mother  tsetse  that  her  offspring 
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should  he  brought  forth  in  suitable  sur- 
roundings. She  finds  a  warm,  damp, 
loamy  soil  in  a  shady  place  beneath  fal- 
len trees  or  heavy,  overhanging  shrubs 
and  there  the  larva  is  brought  forth  Fe- 
male tsetses  repeat  the  birth  process  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  larva  immediately  burrows  into 
the  warm,  moist  bed  Within  Rn  hour  the 
larva  becomes  a  pupa,  enclosed  in  a  dull 
reddish-brown  case,  divided  into  twelve 
segments  and  as  hard  as  a  shell.  From 
the  anterior  end  project  two  small  hooks 
with  which  the  pupa  burrows  and  an- 
chors itself  in  the  soil  At  the  opposite 
end  are  two  minute  protuberances 
through  which  the  pupa  breathes.  From 
four  to  nine  weeks  later  the  young  fly 
emerges  from  the  case  and  with  its  stur- 
dy mouth  parts,  or  proboscis,  digs  its 
way  up  through  the  soil  to  freedom.  Its 
wings  harden  in  the  air  and  soon  an- 
other tsetse  sets  off  on  a  lifelong  search 
for  blood. 

The  fly  oaiinot  breed  in  dry  or  exposed 
areas,  neither  can  it  exist  at  altitudes 
above  5,000  feet.  It  is  .found  in  humid, 
low-lying  country,  where  bushes  or  trees 
are  plentiful  and  where  the  forests  bor-. 
d^r  the  streams.  Much  of  Central  and 
East  Africa  answers  to  this  description. 

Until  comparatively  recently  there 
were  also  vast  areas  which,  although 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  fly, 
were  yet  free  from  infestation.  But  the 
fly's  rapid  spread  in  recent  yeais  gives 
cause  for  alarm  that  the  tsetse  fly  will 
spread  over  the  ^vhol^  range  af  tropical 
and  subtropical  Africa  wherever  condi- 
tions favor  its  development.  From  its 
original  Central  African  habitat  the  fly 
has  now  sent  a  long",  narroWj  penetrating 
finger  down  the  east  coast  as  far  south 
as  Zululand,  and  the  latest  reports  in- 
dicate that  this  disease- spreading  wedge 
is  now  moving  Avestward^  threatening^ 
among  other  areas,  the  Kruger  National 
Park,  South  Africa's  great  natural  game 
reserve.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  inva- 
sion of  the  fly  from  the  north  has  been 
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asthnated  to  be  spreading  at  the  rate  of 
i^OOO  square  miles  a  year.  In  Bechuana- 
land  the  fly  is  driving  cattle  from  well- 
watered  areas   to   the  drier   regions. 

Efforts  at  Control 

The  Uganda  epidemic  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  European  governments  with 
interests  in  Africa  the  havoe  of  which 
the  tsetse  is  capable.  Since  then  they 
have  combined  to  investigate  and  solve 
the  problem  of  the  tsetse's  control  and 
eventual  extermination.  Their  success 
has  been  limited  and  in  some  cases  the 
cure  has  been  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  first  attempt  at  control  followed 
the  great  Uganda  outbreak.  As  the 
tsetse  is  not  bom  infective  and  becomes 
a  disease-carrier  only  after  it  has  fed  on 
infected  blood,  and  as  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  tsetse  seemed  a  colossal 
and  impossible  venture,  it  was  decided 
to  remove,  temporarily,  all  humans  from 
the  Uganda  shores  and  islands  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  a  distance  safe  from 
the  tsetse  fly.  The  measure  was  success- 
ful and  the  tsetse  which  still  infested  the 
ravaged  area  eventually  lost  the  trypa- 
nosome  infection.  Latest  reports  indi- 
cate that  reoeeupation  of  the  area  is  now 
taJdng  place,  but,  as  the  introduction  of 
a  single  ease  of  sleeping  sickness  would 
be  si&eient  to  precipitate  another  epi- 
demic, this  reoeeupation  is  being  strictly 
supervised.  Some  success,  too,  has  at- 
tended use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
trypanosomiasis  in  man  and  beast. 

But  in  his  figbt  to  eradicate  the  fly  man 
has  met  largely  with  failure  and  disaster, 
for  man's  tactics  in  his  war  on  the  fly 
have  been  largely  to  meet  destruction 
with  ruthless  counter-destruction. 

Game  animals  have  been  proved  to  be 
not  only  the  main  source  of  the  fly's  blood 
supply  but  also  a  great  reservoir  of  the 
trypanosorae  germs  which  cause  both  hu- 
man  and  animal  trypanosomiasis.  So  the 
order  went  forth  to  destroy  all  game  in 
tsetse  fly  areas,  and  in  recent  decades 
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vast  sections  of  the  African,  veld  have 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  horrible,  bloody 
slaughter,  and  then  lapsed  into  empty, 

desolate,  stinking  silence.  Periodically 
this  sorry  business  moves  various  sec- 
tions of  the  people  to  outraged  protest, 
but  the  slaughter  still  goes  on.  And  so 
does  the  tsetse  fly- 

The  tsetse  fly  must  have  shade  in 
which  to  breed.  This  has  suggested  an- 
other line  of  attack-  Remove  all  shade, 
the  theory  says,  and  the  tsetse  must  die. 
So  the  felling  of  forest  and  bush  began, 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  wooded 
African  valleys  and  plains  rang  and  still 
ring  to  the  sound  of  the  woodsman's  ax. 
Where  vast  forests  once  stretched  in 
green,  leafy  beauty,  the  land  now  lies 
naked  and  unlovely. 

In  Zululand 

Zululand,  the  southernmost  tip  of 
present  tsetse  penetration,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  scene  of  intense  anti- 
tsetse  measures,  and  results  achieved 
there  are  fairly  typical  of  results 
achieved  elsewhere  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. Of  these  results  Mr.  T,  E,  Harri- 
son, a  Zululand  farmer,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Farmer's  Weekly j  wrote  bitterly. 

Mr.  Harrison  mourns  the  green  glory 
that  was  Zululand,  He  tells  of  forests 
which  covered  its  hills  and  valleys,  of 
luscious  grass  which  clothed  its  plains. 
He  tells  of  its  rivers  and  streams,  its 
*'pans"  and  waterholes  and  springs,  and 
its  abundant  rain.  He  describes  its  teem- 
ing game,  its  buffalo,  wildebeest,  zebra, 
kudu,  waterbuck,  nyala,  mpala,  rietbuck, 
bushbuck,  duiker,  steenbuck,  antelope, 
klipspringer,  warthogs,  pigs,  honey  bear, 
leopards,  hyenas,  cheetahs,  wild  dogs 
and  jackals,  and  its  reptiles.  Its  birds 
were  lovely  and  uncountable.  It  was  a 
place  of  vibrant  life  and  beauty. 

Then  came  the  tsetse  fly,  and  in  1918 
the  call  went  out  to  repel  the  invader. 
The  game,  on  which  the  fly  fed,  must  be 
destroyed.  Soon  the  stench  of  rotting, 
unskinned  carcasses  fouled  Zululand's 
once  sweet  air  and  the  vultures  and  car- 
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rion  eaters,  the  hyenas,  jackals  and  wild    rivers,  muddy,  turbulenL  Zululand^a  fin 

dogs  grew  sleek  and  fat,  and  bones  whit-     est  soil  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  ani 


ened  unendingly  nnder  the  Zululand  sun.     mals  whi  ch  once  till  ed  that  s  oil  with  their 


After  feast  came  famine.  The  dead 


sharp 


T 


pointed  hoofs  and  fertilized 


were  con  s  nmed  a  nd  there  were  no  living     ^i  th  th  eir  d  ung  a  re  gone.  The  heetl  esare 
to  take  their  place.  The  camivora  grew     gone  and  the  hirds  are  gone.  Even  the 


gaunt 


and 


hungry 


J 


and 

cattle 


them  bold.  Donkeys 
and  fowls  became  their 


hunger 
sheep 


made 

goats 


rainfall  is  diminished,  the  waterholes  are 
dry 


prey 


the  springs  and  the  streams  have 
Farmers     vanished.  Zululand,  once  so  green  and 


fought  the  killers  with  poison  and  killed     beautiful,  is  parched,  naked  and  empty, 
them  in  their  thousands.  Hungry  vuJ-        But  the  tsetse  fly  remains.  It  is  true, 

has  deserted  the  areas  of  desolation. 


tures  and  all  other  carrion-eating  birds 

ate  ravenously  of  the  poisoned  carcasses     hut  now  it  is  found  in  swarms  in  btbbs 

and  likewise  died.  Beetles,  those  little     where  it  was  previously  unknown,  and  to 


creature Sh  so  essential  to  earth's  fertility,     these  new  areas  it  carries  death. 
now  robbed  of  their  natural  food 


the 

dung  of  animals,  turned  to  the  poisoned 
carcasses  of  birds  and  beasts  and  they 


In  recent  months  the  Union  govern- 
ment has  been  experimenting  with  the 
spraying  of  Zululand' s  tsetse  areas  with 


too  died.  And  last  m  the  tragic  cycle     DDT  from  the  air.  Official  statements  re 

came  Zululand's  myriads  of  mseet-eatmg     port  good  results,  but  Mr.  Harrison  is 

birds  that  ate  the  poisonei^  beetles  and     not  enthusiastic.  His  main  objection  is 


joined  them  in  extinction. 


that  the  DDT  destroys  what  little  bird 


But  tsetse  fly  still  persisted.  Deprived     and  insect  life  remains  in  the  ravaged 


of  its  natural  prey  it  turned  to  lesser  life     country. 


His 


solution  to  the  problem 


for  food,  to  tortoises  and  lizards  and     which  ^  seems  reasonable,  is  to  stop  the 
snakes,  and  even  the  large  black  African     slaughter  of  game  at  once,  stop  the  de- 


ants 


were 


not 


beneath  providing 


the 


tsetse  with  a  meal. 


Man 


now 


turned 


in 


anger 


to 


the 


struct  ion  of  vegetation  and  the  indis- 
criminate spraying  of  DDT.  Import  ani- 
mals to  take  the  place  of  those  that  were 


forests.  He  would  destroy  the  fly's  breed-  niassacred  and  spray  them  with  the  fly 

ing  places.  Soon  Zululand' s  trees  fell  as  killing  chemical,  thus  dealing  death  to 

soldiers  fall  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  new  the  slayer  without  further  harm  to  the 

smell  filled  Zululand,  not  the  smell  of  land  or  to  its  legitimate  insect,  bird  and 

rotting  flesh  but  of  decaying  vegetation,  animal  life.  And  begin  the  vast  work 


The  long  grass  which  had  carpeted  the     restoring 


to 


Zululand  its  forests 


and 


floor 


of 


the 


forest,   now  unprotected,  grasses  and  healing  the  havoc  of  erosion. 

grew  dry  and  brown  under  the  heat  of  The  task  in  Zululand  alone  is  colossal, 

the  sun-  To  destroy  those  flies  that  re-  To  accomplish  the  same  necessary  task 

mained  and  which  had  found  sanctuary  over  half  the  continent  of  Africa  will  re- 


in its  scant  shade  this  grass  was  set 
alight  and  for  days  and  weeks  vast  fires 

bum  ed . 

■ 

Desolation   was   now   complete.   The 


quire  superhuman  power. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  such  super- 
human power  is  soon  to  be  exercised,  not 
only  in  behalf  of  stricken  Africa,  but  to 


country  is  black  and  bare.  The  fierce  sun     the  blessing  of  the  whole  misused  earth. 


dries  put  the  unprotected  earth 


1 


great 


The  tsetse  scourge  is  just  one  taore  prob 


craefes  appear.  These  cracks  become  \em  which  will  find  its  complete  solution 
great  eroded  clefts  as  the  stormwaters,  under  Jehovah's  kingdom.  Then  no  long- 
now  unimpeded  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta-  er  will  the  tsetse  fly  bring  death  at  sun- 
tion  which  previously  soaked  them  up  *  down. — Aivahe!  correspondent  in  South 
like  a  sponge,  race  down  them  to  the  Africa. 
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a"^  December  23, 
1947,  the  world 
was  startled  by  the 
news  that  the  small 
but  strategically  lo- 
cated republic  of  Pan- 
ama had  rejected  a 
treaty  between  her- 
self and  the  United 
States  for  defense 
sites  then  held  by  the  United  States  in 
Panamanian  territory  outside  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  for  their  continued  oc- 
cupation for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
canaK  Congressional  circles  in  Washing- 
ton were  surprised^  as  were  many  of 
Panama's  sister  republics. 

But  why  should  a  small  and  insignif- 
icant republic  reject  a  treaty  which  ap- 
parently is  so  vitally  important  to  her- 
self as.  well  as  to  the  defense  of  the 
canal?  "When  we  realize  that  Panama  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Canal  Zone 
for  her  livelihood,  we  realize  that  she 
did  not  lightly  and  for  nothing  reject 
this  pact,  but  that  she  must  have  had 
some  deep-seated  reason  that  is  very 
important  to  herself.  In  a  way  she  killed 
the  proverbial  goose  that  laid  her  golden 
eggs  when  she  rejected  that  pact.  The 
consequences,  no  doubt,  will  be  bitter 
and  hard. 

Negotiations  for  this  new  treaty  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
in  Panama  it  had  been  a  burning  and 
hotly  contested  issue  during  all  of  that 
time.  Also,  during  that  time  numerous 
investigations  were  made  by  congres- 
sional and  senatorial  committees  from 
the  United  States  as  to  why  a  definite 
agreement  could  not  be  reached,  These 
committees  also  made  investigations  and 
recommendations  as  to  a  new  sea-level- 
type  canal,  either  along  the  same  route 
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as  the  present  canal 
or  along  some  other 
route  either  in  Colom- 
bia or  in  one  of  the 
other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 
To  find  the  root  of  Panama's  rejection 
of  the  treaty  we  go  'back  a  few  years,  to 
the  year  1903.  Panama  had  just  gained 
her  independence  from  Colombia  and 
had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  whereby  permission  was  granted 
for  the  building  of  the  canaL  Under  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  Panama  became 
Bomethirfg  in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate 
although  not  exactly  so.  The  United 
States  had  the  right  to  appropriate 
whatever  land  she  needed  in  the  terri- 
tory for  sanitation  or  lor  the  defense 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  For  over 
thirty  years  she  exercised  this  right, 
sometimes  unjustly,  with  little  or  no  con- 
sideration for  the  susceptibilities  or  in- 
terest of  the  Panamanians.  The  Pana- 
manians viewed  with  alarm  the  extend- 
ing of  U,  S.  jurisdiction  i)ver  their  terri- 
tory. 

In  1936,  under  President  Eoosevelt,  a 
new  treaty  was  signed  which  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  some  of  the  unpleas- 
ant features  of  the  pact  of  1903.  This 
treaty  gave  the  United  States  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  the  canal  zone  which  in- 
cludes the  canal  and  a  strip  of  land  on 
each  side  which  is  leased  for  99  years  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $400,000,  It  also 
placed  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
upon  a  mutual  basis,  each  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  defense  and  naain- 
tenance  of  the  canaL  Also,  it  guaranteed 
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equal  rights  and  opp  ortxuiit ie  s  f or  Panar  dared  that  according  to  her  concept,  th« 

manians  and  American b  working  in  the  treaty  expired  one  year  after  the  treaty 

zone.  The  most  important  of  these  pro-  of  capitulation  signed  on  the  battleship 

,  and  the  one  bearing  upon  the  Missouri  on  Tokyo  Bay  in  September 


visions 


IS  eon 


as 


1945 


heeause  this  agreement  waB 


the 


definitive  treaty  of  peace  that  put  an 


point  under  consider aiion  here, 

talned  in  Article  X  of  that  treaty, 

follows :  e^d  to  the  conflict  of  war"  then  existing 

In  ease  of  an  international  conflagration  or     among  the  nations.  This  fixed  the  tune 


the  existence  of  any  threat  of  aggresaion  in 


for  the  return  of  the  bases  to  be  not 


which  the  security  of  the  Republic  ot  Panama     later  than  September 


J 


1946. 


or  the  neutrality  or  security  of  the  Panama 


At  th  at  tim  e  t h  e  Uni  t  ed  S  t ate  s  did  no  t 


canal  might  be  endangered,  the  governments     oppose  this  declaration 


J 


nor 


did 


of  the  Bepublic  of  Panama  and  ol  the  United 


forth 


its 


own    interpretation 


of 


set 
this 


States' of  America  will  take  measures  of  pre-     clause.  It  simply  limited  itself  to  stating 


vent  ion  and  defense  that  they  might  consider 


that 


had  made  a  treaty  with  Panama 


necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  own  com-  and  would  fulfill  it.  If  the  United  States 
mon  interests.  The  measures  that  might  ap-  had  at  that  time  made  known  her  stand 
pear  essential  to  one  of  the  two  governments     on  this  matter,  or  her  interpretation  of 


to  take*  in  keeping  with  said  interests,  and 


this 


clause 


and 


her 


intentions 


as 


to 


that  might 


affect 


the 


territory  under  the     peacetime  occupation  of  the  sites,  there 


jurisdiction  of  the  other  government,  will  be     would  probably  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
the  object  of  consultation  between  the  two     regard 


to 


their 


occunation,   Kowever 


go  vemm  ents . 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
in  harmony  with  said  Article  X  of  the 
1936  treaty,  Panama  leased  to  the  United 
States  sufficient  land  for  134  military 
bases  in  different  parts  of  her  territory 
outside  of  the  canal  zone.  Some  of  these 
were  just  small  aircraft  warning  out- 
posts or  radar  stations,  but  some  were 

quite  large,  such  as  „I„  -I_,l^,   ,,\ 

from  1,200  to  1,300  men  were  stationed. 


eleven  months  passed  before  she  for- 
mally made  known  that  according  to  her 
concept  the  treaty  did  not  expire  until 
one  year  after  peace  treaties  were  signed 
putting  an  end  to  the  theoretic  state  of 
war,  and  not  one  year  after  the  cessation 

of  hostilities.  This  declaration  was  made 

over  a  month  alter 

^^^^  the  time  limit  on  the  bases  had  expired 

Sio  Hato  Vhere     according  to  the  Panamanian  concept. 


on 


October  12,  1946 


Heavy  bombers  were 


kept 


here. 


This 


base 


represented 


quite 


an 


outlay 


of 


No  move  was  made  to  evacuate  the 
bases  which,  according  to  Panama,  were 
now  held  illegally.  This  was  regarded  as 


money  for  the  United  States.  In  1942, a  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  sovereignty 

treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  United  over  their  own  territory,  as  well  as  of  the 

States  and  Panama  covering  the  use  and  trust  they  held  in  the  United  States,  and 

occupation  of  these  sites,  which  treaty  they  began  to  clamor  for  the  return  of 

stipulated  that  the  sites  were  to  be  re-  the  bases.  Naturally,  as  time  went  on  and 

definitive  no  move  was  made  to  relinquish  this  ter 


leased  "one  'year 


after 


the 


treaty  of  peace  has  been  put  into  force,     ritory,  Panamanian  resentment  against 
that  puts  an  end  to  the  conflict  of  war     and  distrust  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 

'       1  1.77  TT-^^J 3     C4j.~iL ,^, 


now  existent 
Panama   interpreted 


United  States  grew. 


this 


clause 


to 


This 


resentment 


and 


the 


wave 


of 


mean  that  the  bases  w^re  to  he  returned  hjsteria  that  reunited  fronQ  the  failure 
one  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  the  United  States  to  return  the  base 
between  the  nations,  and  in  keeping  with     sites,  can  be  better  understood  when  we 


this,  on  November  6, 1945,  during  a  ses-     realize  that  Panama  is  an  independent 


sion  of  her  National  Assembly  she  de-     nation  and  not  a  protectorate  or  posses 
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ftion  of  the  United  States;  also,  that  in 
the  past  she  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
protectorate  and  as  a  vassal  state  hav- 
ing no  will  of  its  own,  nnable  to  run  its 

own  affairs  or  enforce  its  decrees.  This 
the  Panamanians  have  bitterly  resented, 
and  the  present  situation  did  not  help 
matters  any. 

Treaty  Negotiations 

Negotiations  for  the  new  treaty  began 
about  November  1^  1946.  The  United 
States  asked  for  a  99-year  lease-  To  Pan- 
ama this  meant  that  the  defense  sites 
would  become  another  canal  zone  which 
would  be  intolerable  for  many  reasons 
of  her  own.  Besides,  this  was  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  Article  X  of  the  1936 
agreement,  upon- which  she  felt  the  new 
treaty  should  be  strictly  based  because  it 
covers  such  concessions  of  territory  for 
defense  purposes.  She  sought  to  have 
said  Article  X  specifically  cited  in  the 
new  treaty,  but  m  vain.  This  omission 
was  important  to  Panama  because  it 
meant  that  in  later  years  it  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  delegations  of 
authority  by  her  to  the  United  States 
would  be  based  upon  Article  11  of  the 
1936  treaty,  which  would  be  inadmissible 
to  Panama  because  it  covers  permanent 
concessions  of  territory  that  might  be- 
come necessary  for  improvements  to  the 
canal  in  case  of  an  earthquake  or  other 
unforeseen  contingency  that  might  re- 
sult in  damage  to  the  canal;  whereas, 
Article  X  covers  concessions  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

Panama  could  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  should  run 
beyond  five  years,  as  there  was  no  actual 
threat  of  war  at  that  time,  although 
the  conditions  then  existing  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  jiotential  threat  of  war; 
but  if  they  continued  to  exist  after  the 
five-year  term  had  expired  the  lease 
could  be  renewed-  The  United  States 
finally  dropped  down  to  five  years  for 
all  the  bases  she  intended  to  hold  ex- 
cept Rio  HatOj  for  which  she  asked  a 
ten-year  lease  with  an  unconditional  op- 
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tion  renewable  for  another  ten  years,  at 
her  own  unilateral  and  absolute  discre- 
tion. 

To  Panama  the  making  of  this  new 
treaty  was  a  serious  matter.  She  was  not 

seeking  to  side-step  her  responsibility 
in  the  matter^  but  if  she  acceded  to  all  the 
demands  made  upon  her  by  the  United 
States,  which  seemed  to  forget  that  Pan- 
ama was  the  one  granting  favors,  not 
the  one  asking  them,  it  would  mean  that 
she  would  have  to  surrender  at  least  a 
part  of  her  sovereignty  as  an  independ- 
ent nation,  and  this  she  was  determined 
not  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  was  contemplating  the  building  of 
a  sea-level  canal  either  along  the  present 
route  of  the  canal  or  along  some  other 
route,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  be 
guaranteed  adequate  means  of  protecting 
it.  As  the  negotiations  proceeded  she  in- 
sisted upon  introducing  clauses  into  the 
new  treaty  that  tended  to  accentuate  her 
powers  and  privileges  and  weaken  Pana- 
manian sovereignty.  This  alarmed  the 
Panamanians  as  they  remembered  the 
one-sided  treaty  of  1903  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  they  clamored  more  loudly 
for  the  return  of  the  bases,  while  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  American  side,  came 
the  cry  that  Panama  refused  to  co-- 
operate. 

That  this  was  an  unjust  accusation  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  Panama  repeated- 
ly submitted  proposals  which  were  de- 
signed to  protect  her  rights  and  yet  meet 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
fense of  the  canal-  She  insisted  that  the 
terms  of  the  1942  treaty  should  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  bases  all  returned  to  her 
before  another  treaty  was  entered  into. 
However,  all  of  her  proposals  were 
promptly  rejected  while  at  the  same  time 
she  continued  to  be  accused  of  indiffer- 
ence and  not  wanting  to  co-operate. 

After  fifteen  months,  during  which  the 
controversy  raged  with  each  side  de- 
manding an  early  settlement  of  the  issue, 
and  each  accusing  the  other  of  its  fail- 
ures, the  new  agreement  was  drawn  up 
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and  signed  on  December  10,  1947.  Dr, 
Alfaxo,  who,  as  Panama's  minister  of 
foreigB  relations,  negotiated  the  new 
treaty,  resigned  the  day  previous  in  pro- 
test against  its  terms. 

Aroused  Public  Forces  Rejection 

With  the  treaty  signed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Assembly  for  rati- 
fication things  began  to  happen.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  and  telegrams  poured  in 
asking  rejection  of  the  treaty-  Most  if 
Eot  all  of  the  political  leaders  and  their 
backers  Toiced  their  disapproval  and 
asked  for  rejection.  Resolutions  of  pro- 
teat  came  from  all  sections  of  society,  hut 
noisiest  and  most  insistent  were  the  stu- 
dent and  youth  organizations. 

Now  the  students  demanded  that  the 
treaty  he  rejected  and  the  matter,  taken 
to  the  United  Nations  to  force  the  United 
States  to  return  the  base  sites.  A  mass 
demonstration  was  planned  for  Decem- 
ber 1-2,  the  first  day  that  the  National  As- 
sembly would  meet  to  consider  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  mayor  declared  a 
ban  against  the  demonstration.  But  the 
constitution  gives  anyone  the  right  to 
hold  such  demonstration,  and  the  stu- 
dents, determined  to  assert  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  gathered  in  spite  of  the 
ban.  Police  attempted  to  enforce  the  ban 
and  block  off  their  march  to  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  where  the  National  Assembly 
was  in  session.  The  result  was  a  street 
fight  in  which  one  16-year-old  boy  was 
shot  in  the  neck  and  forty  others,  includ- 
ing policemen,  were  injured,  and  twenty- 
five,  including  a  number  of  professors, 
■were  jailed.  This  only  madfe  them  more 
determined,  and  the  next  night  another 
demonstration  was  held.  Two  days  later 
a  general  strike  of  Panama  City  schools 
went  into  effect;  parents  and  teachers 
joined  with  students  in  protest. 

The  strike  spread  until  schools 
throughout  the  republic  were  closed. 
President  Jimenez  went  on  the  air  to  de- 
fend the  treaty  and  urge  its  ratification. 
He  reminded  the  people  of  their  contract 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  and 
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their  obligation  to  eo-operate  in  making 
the  canal  invulnerable ;  also^  that  the  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  treaty  was  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  country. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sembly on  December  22  was  accompanied 
by  the  largest  popular  demonstration  to 
take  place  so  far.  For  seven  hours  the 
demonstrators  chanted  their  demands 
for  rejection  outside  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, while  tJie  legislators  debated  the 
burning  question,  hardly  able  to  hear  be- 
cause of  the  noise  outside.  When  finai 
unanimous  rejection  was  announced  the 
demonstrators,  satisfied,  marched  off- 
Thinking  men  of  responsibility  in  Pan- 
ama were  not  in  favor  of  the  terras  of 
the  treaty,  yet  they  deplore  the  action 
take*  by  the  students.  They  would  have 
called  for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  not  complete  rejection.  The 
assemblymen  in  making  their  decision, 
no  doubt,  feared  the  consequences  from 
the  "ten  thousand  boys'  sharpening  their 
knives  downstairs",  as  one  of  them  put 
it,  not  only  to  themselves,  hut  to  the  en- 
tire republic,  and  even  to  the  demonstra- 
tors themselves,  who  had  been  worked 
up  to  fever  pitch  over  the  issue,  and*  they 
being  of  an  irresponsible  age,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  next  day  after  the  treaty  was  re- 
jected preparations  were  made  by  the 
United  States  to  evacuate  the  bases, 
while  many  startled  American  officials 
began  th^ix  conjecture  as  to  why  the 
treaty  was  rejected.  Communism  and  the 
coming  elections  received  the  major  part 
of  the  blame,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
neither  were  directly  to  blame.  The  un- 
derlying reason  was  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  1942 
treaty  and  return  the  bases  on  time.  This 
caused  the  Panamanians  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  had  no  desire  to  make  any 
new  concessions.  So  little  Panama  won 
her  battle   against  Big   United  States. 

— Awak^!  correspondent  iu  Panama. 
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INDEPENDENCE 

for 


Buriu 


AGITATION  for  independence  liad 
flamed  violently  in  Burma  since  she 
gained  separation  from  India  in  1937. 
Nationalists,  then  called  seditionists, 
were  rounded  up  to  fill  the  coontry^-s 
jails,  but  this  kindled  the  flame  more 
fiercely  rather  than  smothered  it.  Prior 
to  Japanese  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor 
(December,  1941)  a  small  group  of  Bur- 
mese students  headed  by  the  late  U  Aung 
San,  and  including,  among  others,  Prime 
Minister  Thakin  Nu,  parleyed  secretly 
with  the  Japanese  for  driving  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  country.  Independence  for 
Burma  was  to  he  the  reward  for  letting 
the  Japanese  in.  The  plan  worked  up  to 
a  degree:  the  British  went  out  in  the 
great  withdrawal  of  1942;  the  Japanese 
came  in.  But  the  independence  granted 
this  country  by  the  Japanese  meant  only 
the  replacement  of  the  British  "Thakin" 
by  the  Japanese  "master", 

U  Aung  San's  methods  were  direct, 
his  speech  terse.  The  action-loving  Bur- 
mese swarmed  round  him  and  hia 
AFPFL  group  when  he  promised  them 
independence^  within  a  year  from  Jan- 
uary 31, 1947.  "Til  get  ybu  independence, 
or  else — "  the  Bogyoke  (General)  told 
the  people,  in  demanding  all-out  support. 
The  demand  was  answered.  U  Aung  San 
was  not  fooling  when  he  declared 
AFPPL  would  resist  any  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  Burmese  of  freedom.  When  he 
announced  the  terms  of  the  treaty  giv- 
ing almost  full  powers  to  the  Burmese 
cabinet,  he  had  to  announce  simultane- 
ously the  calling  off  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance    movement     planned     by     his 
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AFPFL  against  the  failure  of  the  talks. 
The  April,  1947,  elections  saw  the 
AFPPL  romp  liome  at  the  polls  with  an 
overwhelming  majority.  By  mid-May* 
the  AFPFL  general  convention  adopted 
the  draft  of  the  new  constitution  along 
lines  suggested  by  U  Aung  San,  and 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  met  for 
its  first  session  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  the  AFPFL  occupying  176  out  of 
210  seats^  U  Aung  San  tabled  and  won 
a  resolution  claiming  sovereign  inde-^ 
pendence  for  Burma  outside  the  Com- 
monwealth, 

Assctssination 

And  then  U  Aung  San  died.  He  died  as 
a^viftly  as  he  had  lived.  "Within  seconds 
assassins'  bullets  snuffed  out  Ms  life  as 
he  presided  over  a  meeting  of  his  execu- 
tive council.  With  him  went  six  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  We  let  Bogyoke's  own 
personal  assistant,  Boh  Tun  Hla,  de- 
scribe what  happened  on  July  19,  1947- 

I  happened  to  glance  at  my  wrist  watch 
tlien.  It  w£ts  exactly  3,0 ;  S5  a.m.  That  instant 
there  was  a  terrific  baug.  And  both  Boh  Than 
Win  and  I  flattened  ourselves  on  the  floor, 
Not  a  minute  after  that  bang  we  heard  the 
continuous  tat-tat-t^t  of  automatic  weapons. 
Then  the  realization  dawned  on  us  that  in 
that  Council  Chamber  next  to  my  room  isome 
assassins  might  be  shooting  down  our  leaders. 
This  realization  made  ug  dash  for  the  doors, 
I  to  that  of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  Boh 
Than  Win  to  the  one  leading  to  the  passage. 

The  scene  that  I  saw  the  moment  I  opened 
the  door  to  the  Council  Chamber  was  such 
as  to  haunt  me  all  my  life.  The  whole  room 
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THIS  befogged  and  the  fumes  of  powdfet  p^r- 
vadecl  tlie  whole  scene.  The  Coimeillors  who 
only  a  little  while  ago  had  been  plannine 
Burma's  future  "were  either  lying  dead  or 
were  dying-  Bogyoke  had  fallen  backward, 
chair  and  all,  .45  and  ,38  empty  cartridge 
cases  on  the  floor.  Hon^ables  U  Ba  Gyan, 
Pyawbwe  U  Mya,  U  Aung  San  Wei,  as  well 
BB  the  Secretary  U  Shwe  Baw  had  good  for- 
tune to  escape.  They  had  time  at  the  critical 
moment  to  fling  themselvea  down  on  the  floor. 
Jnst  about  that  time,  Boh  Than  Win,  who 
leit  2^  room  by  the  other  door,  reacied  the 
head  of  the  stairs  leading  down.  He  met  the 
assassins  there  face  to  face.  They  shouted  to 
him  to  keep  off^  pointing  their  guns  at  him. 
Seeing  them  in  green  uniforms  he  thought  at 
flrat  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  assaa- 
sins.  But  when  he  saw  them  rush  paat,  shoot- 
ing down  Ko  Htwe,  the  body  giiard  of 
Hon'able  Mr.  Eazat,  and  were  getting  away 
only  then  did  he  realize  that  those  were  no 
soldiers  but  assassins.  In  a  minute  they  were 
off  in  the  jeep  with  the  engine  running  which 
was  waiting  for  them,  below. 

The  putting  down  in  words  of  this  now 
seems  to  take  a  long  time.  Actually  the  whole 
thing  happened  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to 
be  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  the  only  one  who 
eould  move  was  the  Sawhwagyi  of  Mong 
Pawn  who  took  a  few  steps  towards  me  ask- 
ing for  water.  I  immediately  made  him  sit 
down  again  and  comforted  him^  but  my  chief 
care  B<^yoke  lay  with  his  left  breast  all  cov- 
ered with  blood.  In  my  confusion  I  only  no- 
ticed two  wounds.  My  hand  flew  to  his  wrist 
but  it  was  cold  and  clammy  and  the  pulse  had 
stopped.  He  was,  alaa^  breathing  no  longer! 
I  knew  I  must  try  to  prevent  a  panic.  The 
sudden  news  that  thiis  symbol  of  our  unity, 
our  aspiration  to  freedom,  our  hope  and  de- 
votion has  gon^  might  turn  the  whole  country 
upside  down.  1  lied  to  the  immediate  inquir- 
ers that  Bogyoke  was  all  right  and  added 
that  it  was  only  a  flesh  wouzid  on  the  shoulder. 
Then  I  telephoned  urgently  to  the  Fire  Bri- 
gade Ambulaiice,  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Folice  Headquarters,  Oovemment  House  and 
Headquarters,  Burma  Command. 
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For  the  24  hours  following,  a  crisfe 

threatened  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
arrests  (the  official  figure  is  placed  at 
1,500)  eame  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  the 
ministerial  murders.  The  flamboyant  Dv. 
Baw  Maw,  who  headed  the  Burmese 
regime  under  the  Japanese,  the  dynamic 
U  Saw,  premier  of  Burma  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  voleanie  Ba  Sein, 
who  swore  to  overthrow  AFPFL  for 
"betraying"  the  country  and  the  Aung 
San-Attlee  agreement,  were  among  the 
many  known  opponents  of  Aung  San, 
now  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  Gov- 
ernor Eance  acted  rapidly.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  U  Aung  San's  death  he  an- 
nounced that  Thakin  Nu,  vice-president 
of  AFPFL  and  the  slain  leader's  right- 
hand  man,  had  agreed  to  head  a  new  gov- 
ernment. Less  than  24  hours  after  TJ 
Aung  San  fell  the  new  cabinet  was  an- 
nounced. 

Independence 

On  January  4, 1948,  Burma  was  grant- 
ed complete  independence  by  England. 
The  Republic  of  Burma  was  born  at  a 
historic  ceremony  two  hours  before  dawn 
on  that  date.  The  Union  Jack  was  low- 
ered from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  replaced  by  the  republic's 
star-spangled  tricolor,  Burmese  leaders 
and  representatives  of  world  powers 
saluted  the  Union  Jack  as  it  was  slowly 
lowered  under  a  pale  moonlit  sky.  As  it 
touched  the  ground,  a  Burmese  band 
struck  up  the  republic's  national  anthem 
and  the  Burmese  flag  was  immediateiy 
hoisted.  The  ceremony  of  transfer,  pro- 
claimed by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  conch 
shells,  and  the  beating  of  ceremonial 
drums,  was  watched  by  about  2,000  per- 
sons on  the  spacious,  floodlit  lawn  of  the 
Assembly  building,  inside  the  heavily 
guarded  Government  Secretariat 

In  less  than  d  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  brightly  lit  Constit- 
uent Assembly  hall.  Here  Burmese  leg- 
islators in  multicolored  headgear,  for- 
eign diplomats  in  formal  morning  dress, 
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and  military  and  naval  officers  in  nni- 
form  presented  a  colorful  spectacle.  In 
a  brief,  simple  and  dignified^  ceremony, 
the  president,  Sao  Shwe  Thaik,  sawbwa 
of  Yawnghwe,  declared  Ms  assumption 
of  office  and  formerly  proclaimed  free 
Burma^'s  Constitution. 

Sir  Hubert  Eance,  last  Britisb  gover- 
nor of  Burma,  sailed  down  the  river 
from  Rangoon  in  the  cruiser  Birming- 
ham twenty  minutes  after  the  ceremony, 
to  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  Burmese 
citizens  who  lined  the  wharves  and  river 
banks  to  bid  farewell  to  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  British  rule  in  Burma.  The 
Union  Jack  that  had  fluttered  from  the 
mast  of  the  Constituent  Assenibly  is  be- 
ing conveyed  by  Birmingham  to  Britain, 
where  it  will  be  kept  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. As  the  cruiser  sped  its  way  to  the 
open  sea  Rangoon  echoed  to  shouts  of 
"We  are  free"  and  "Long  live  free  Bur- 
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Never  in  the  hiatory  of  the  country 
has  its  capital,  Rangoon,  seen  such  activ- 
ities of  preparation,  and  ceremony,  wel- 
coming guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Almost  $200,000  was  spent  in 
preparation,  and  during  the  three  days 
of  celebration.  All  of  Burma  was  at  a 

high  pitch. 

The  Burmese  throne  used  by  King 

Theebaw  was  captured  by  England  in 


the  third  Burmese  war,  in  1885.  This 
throne  has  been  returned  to  Burma.  It 
is  made  of  teakwood-  It  is  26  feet  high, 
and  cost  about  $1,500  to  return  to  Burma 
from  Calcutta, 

Gifts  were  given  to  Burma  by  India 
and  Ceylon.  These  were  holy  saplings 
from  the  sacred  Bo  tree.  Exactly  at  noon 
the  gifts  were  taken  in  procession  from 
the  President's  House  with  the  saplings 
in  gilded  carriages  under  eight  golden 
umbrellas.  Carried  to  the  famous  Shwe 
Dagon  Pagoda,  they  were  reverently  re- 
ceived by  Buddhists.  The  procession 
went  by  the  pagoda  thr^e  times,  then 
arrived  at  the  site  where  Buddhists  and 
Hindus  had  been  showering  silver  coins 
sinqe  morning.  The  president,  who  was 
dressed  in  robes  of  silk  and  gold,  planted 
the  saplings  at  this  site  amidst  tumultu- 
ous cheers.  The  vast  crowd  of  spectators 
showered  offerings  of  flowers  and  many 
pushed  their  way  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
plants  and  carry  back  with  them  a  few 
grains  of  the  earth,  on  which  the  saplings 
were  planted,  as  a  sacred  souvenir. 

Burma  is  steeped  in  Buddhism,  and 
that  is  the  real  yoke  that  is  about  the 
neck  of  the  Burmese  people.  She  can 
never  be  free  until  she  throws  off  this 
yoke,  and  listens  to  Jehovah's  message. 
Then  she  will  be  free  indeed.— -4 w;a&e/ 
correspondent  in  Burma. 
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f  Wear  a  ^M^hrj  Beard? 

The  book  Light  from  the  Ancient  Past  (Princeton  University  Press,  1946) 
is  quite  illmmnatiti^  on  this  point  Its  author,  Jack  Finegan,  who  studied 
under  Dean  Jesse  Cohb  Caldwell  of  Dtake  UmVersity  and  Profeggor  D,  Hans 
Lietzmann  of  Frledriek-Wilhelma^UiUV^rsitat  in  Berlin,  says  on  pages  408, 409 : 


"The  illustration  at  Dura  [Roman  military  Otttpost  on  the  Euphrates  nverj  is  ot 
special  interest  because  the  pictnre  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  sueh  representa- 
tions now  known.  The  ahnoat  destroyed  painting  of  Christ  in  the  Catacomb  of  Piiseilla 
at  Rome  (p.  371  and  ¥ig.  160)  probably  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  painting  at  Dnra  is  dated  even  more  definitely  in  the  first  part 
of  the  third  centui^.  In  both  pietnrtss  Christ  is  ahown  as  a  young  and  beardless  man 
with  short  hair  and  wearing  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  day.  These  and  similar  por- 
trayals are  the  earUest  type  of  Christ  as  far  as  is  now  known  in  early  Christian  art. 
Later  in  the  third  century  Chnst  appears  still  as  youthful  but  with  long,  curly  hair, 
^^A  ^^r^rry  fii*.  fmir+li  PfiTxinTV  Ati  thfi  more  familiar  bearded  type  appears." 
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Troubled  Religion 


CK  OK  Another  Slfpi 

*g  Tinift  came  for  the  bIiow  to  begin  in  1Jie 
Tiotoiia  Theatre  in  Rome,  yet  there  "was  no  film- 
In  deeperatioa  the  proprietor  TUahed  nest  door 
and  borrowed  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Souald  Back  opaa  from  a  priest.  A  few  min- 
utes later  pandemonitim  broke  out  in  the  audi- 
ence when  grim-f  aeed  Black  Shirts  began  goose- 
ateppinff  across  the  screen  paat  Mussolini- 
Moral:  ^over  borrow  Qlms  from  the  fascist 
prieats- 

Catcfung  up  with  S<iboteurs 
•g  On  December  20  five  Pranciacan  monks  were 
charged  by  Yugoslavia  with  organiang:  an  espi- 
cnage  Bervice,  running  an  illegal  radio  station, 
and  conmkttnieatlng  secretly  with  a  foreign  pow- 
er on  economic,  political  and  military  matters. 
Two  days  later  they  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terma  ranging  from  three 
months  to  sixteen  years.  On  December  21  seven 
friara  were  given  aenteneea  ranging  from  six 
monttffi  to  six  years  at  hard  labor  for  operat- 
ing an  undergroiind  railroad  for  the  escape  of 
war  criminals.  On  December  26  three  more 
Catholic  priests  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
running  from  eighteen  months  to  sis  years  for 
espionage.  Then  on  December  29  a  priest  and 
three  nuns  were  sentenced  to  forced  labor  on  the 
chaj^e  of  helping  war  criminals. 

Qhinese  Are  Awakening 

'gSHANCHOW,  Honan  Province— CI>fS).  *'The 
troubles  of  Shanchow  typify  the  troubles  of 
China.  .  .  .  The  fathers  at  the  mission  ...  are 
beginning  to  be  infected  by  the  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness which  is  sweeping  the  people.  .  _  ,  Fa- 
ther Poccflsarto,  a  sturdy,  red-faced  north  Ital- 
ian, said  in  a  worried  voice  that  even  their 
parishioners,  simple  peasants  mostly,  axe  begin- 
ning to  question  the  priests'  presence  in  their 
midst.  He  said :  'We  tell  them  that  we  have  been 
in  China  many  years,  that  we  came  to  help  the 
Chinese  people  and  not  to  grow  rich  from  them, 
but  it  is  obvious  they  are  being  indoctrinated 
to  believe  that  all  foreigners  should  be  sent  from 
China.  It's  very  difficult.  There  seems  so  little 
tope,' " 
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^ell  the  Whole  Story! 

'^  A  glaring:  double  headline  five  columns  wide 
on  the  front  page  of  the  West  Virginia  Reg- 
isUr,  "Official  Catholic  Newspaper  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Wheeling/'  makes  fhe  boast:  "4  Million 
Catholics  Fought  for  U.  S.  in  World  War  II," 
But  the  headline  and  the  story  beneath  fail  to 
tell  Low  many  more  than  four  million  German 
and  Italian  Catholics  fought  against  the  U,  S. 
in  World  War  II.  The  paper  fails  to  tell  of  the 
host  of  Cathohe  chaplains  that  went  along  with 
the  Axis  armies  and  blessed  their  soldiers  when 
they  killed  Americans.  The  paper  fails  to  tell 
of  the  annual  conferences  of  Catholic  bishops 
in  Germany  that  prayed  God  to  give  Hitler's 
armies  the  victory.  TJie  paper  fails  to  teU  how 
Catholic  cardinals  and  popes  signed  concordats 
and  made  deals  with  the  dictators  against  the 
interests  of  the  U",  S-  Why  not  tell  the  whole 
story? 

Qreek  Orthodox  Warmonger 
'^  The  patriarch  of  Antioeh  has  ealled  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  to  join  the  Arabs  in 
fig;hting  against  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  He  proclaimed  December  21 
aa  a  special  day  of  prayer  for  "asking  the  Al- 
mighty to  grant  our  warriors  strength  and  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  cvO  and  to  preserve  for 
Christianity  and  Islam  the  Holy  Land,  in  whose 
defense  and  preservation  our  lives  should  be 
sacrificed".  However,  if  the  patriarch's  prayer 
is  answered  it  is  because  he  addressed  it  to  the 
^'almighty"  Devil,  for  Jehovah  God  and  Cliist 
Jesus  would  never  listen  to  such  a  warmonger. 

^^Bhe  Admiral  Wedrs  SfdrtA 
^  Admiral  Geoi^e  Thierry  d^Aj^enlieu,  the 
former  French  high  commissioner  in  In  do- 
China  who  was  also  a  Catholic  priest  at  the 
time,  won  the  hatred  o£  the  natives  because  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  recent  revolution, 
D'Argenlieu  joined  the  Carmelite  order  in  1932, 
served  as  an  admiral  during  the  second  world 
war,  and  has  now  rejoined  the  monastic  order, 
presinnably,' for  a  postgraduate  course  in  Vati- 
can political  tactics. 
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JEHOVAH  God  said :  ^Thon  shalt  sure- 
ly die."  Satan  the  Devil  said:  "Ye 
shall  not  surely  die."  (Genesis  2:17; 
3 :  4)  Now,  who  was  lying?  and  whom  do 
you  believe  ?  Christ  Jesus,  the  infallible 
truth-teller,  branded  the  Devil  the  liar. 
And  because  Satan  hatched  this  first 
falsehood  that  there  is  "no  death",  Christ 
declared  that  he  is  "the  father  of  lies". 
(John  8:44)  Practically  every  sect  and 
cult,  be  they  heathen  Hindus,  Buddhists, 
Mohammedans,  or  Oriental  Mystics,  or 
pagan  philosophers,  or  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  ancient  or  modern,  of  all 
nations,  kindreds,  people 
and  tongues — all  of  them 
with  few  exceptions- 
have  repeated  this  lie  in 
their  creeds  until  prac- 
tically the  earth's  entire 
population  of  more  than 
two  billion  believe  this 
lie  fathered  by  Satan! 

Organized  religion,  as 
such,  began  to  take  shape  shortly  after 
the  flood  when  the  devil-worshiping  Nim- 
rod,  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
set  himself  before  the  people  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  God.  In  life  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter  and  hero ;  in  death  he  was  deified 
as  an  immortal  god.  Thereafter  a  whole 
system  of  religious  secret  practices 
known  as  the  Mysteries  of  Babylon  were 
developed  to  glorify  the  supposedly  ^'im- 
mortal sour  of  dead  Nimrod.  The  ever- 
green "Xmas 
tree''  was  set 
up  as  a  symbol 
of  his  "never- 
dying  spirit". 
"And  when 
once  the  wor- 
ship  of  one 
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dead  man  was  established,"  says  Alexan- 
der Hislop  in  The  Two  Bahylons,  "the 
worship  of  many  more  was  sure  to  fol- 
low/' The  doctrine  of  "transmigration  of 
souls"  also  found  root  in  the  Chaldean 
belief  that  Nimrod's  "spirit"  was^  trans- 
planted to  a  son  born  to  his  widowed 
wife,  Semiramis,  after  Nimrod  became  a 

"god".  ' 

The  belief  in  the  "soul"  migrated  down 
into  pagan  India.  In  the  remains  of  In- 
dia's oldest  civilization,  dating  back  at 

least  3,000  years,  is  found 
this  teaching  that  the 
"soul"  continues  its  exist- 
ence separate  and  dis- 
tinct after  death  of  the 
body.  Says  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia :  "Indian 
philosophy,  whether 
Brahminic  or  Buddhistic, 
with  its  various  systems 
of  metempsychosis,  accentuated  the  dis- 
tinction of  soul  and  body,  making  the 
bodily  life  a  mere  transitory  episode  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul."  In  the  Bhaga- 
vad-Gita  (Hindu  literature)  it  is  writ- 
ten :  "Birthless  and  deathless  and  change- 
less remaineth  the  spirit  for  ever."  Or  to 
quote  a  modern  Hindu,  Gandhi:  "Those 
who  believe  in  the  soul — and  what  Hindu, 
Mussulman  or  Par  si  does  not? — ^know 
that  the  soul  never  dies." 

The  aborigines  of  every  continent  have 
been  enslaved  with  the  Devil's  "immor- 
tal" lie,  around  which  they  have  woven 
an  endless  number  of  superstitions,  be- 
liefs, customs  and  traditions.  Says  the 
Eight  Honorable  Lord  Ernie:  "In  the 
primitive  philosophy  of  almost  all  the 
savage  races  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  appears  a  belief  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  body  and 
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the  soul."  Writing  on  'Immortality  in  In- 
dian Thought",  1924,  A.  A.  Macdonell 
(Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford 
University)  says:  "Among  half-savage 
tribes  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  soul  after  death  passes  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Thus  the  Sonthals  of  India  are  said  even 
at  the  present  day  to  hold  that  the  souls 
of  the  good  enter  into  fruit-bearing 
trees/'  The  aborigines  of  Australia  be- 
lieve in  soul  transmigration.  The  Fijians 
think  that  the  soul  is  a  miniature  replica 
of  the  body  so  small  that  it  is  invisible. 
The  Samoans,  Dyaks  and  Sumatrans,  to 
mention  a  few  others,  also  believe  the 
primitive  lie.  "In  short,  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  Dualism  [belief  in  a 
soul  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
body],  however  uncritical  and  inconsist- 
ent, is  the  instinctive  creed  of  'primitive 
man'."  {Catholic  Encyclopedia ,  vol.  14, 
p.  153) 

Egyptians  and  Greeks  Believed  the  Lie 

Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  says  that  the 
Egyptians  were  "the  first  who  reported 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal, and  that  when  the  body  dies,  the 
soul  enters  into  another  creature  which 
chances  then  to  be  coming  to  the  birth, 
and  wh^n  it  has  gone  the  round  of  all 
the  creatures  of  land  and  sea  and  of  the 
air,  it  enters  again  into  a  human  body 
as  it  comes  to  the  birth;  and  that  it 
makes  this  round  in  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years.  This  doctrine  certain 
Hellenes  adopted,  some  earlier  and  some 
later,  as  if  it  were  of  their  own  inven- 
tion." Although  modern  research  shows 
that  the  Egyptians  got  their  religion  and 
"soul''  ideas  from  Nimrod's  eradleland, 
still  Herodotus'  testimony  is  of  value  in 
showing  that  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  the  Egyptians  be- 
lieved and  taught  the  Devil's  lie. 

Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  Edwards  professor 
of  Egyptology,  University  of  London 

(1924),  says:  "The  dominant  belief  of 
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the  Egyptian,  from  the  beginning  to 
end,  was  that  of  the  certain  immortality 
of  the  soul -"  In  order  that  the  ^'soul" 
might  be  kept  warm,  might  not  go  hun- 
gry and  might  not  be  harmed  the  Egyp- 
tians filled  the  tombs  of  their  dead  with 
lavish  furnishings  of  clothing,  food  and 
weapons.  Also  for  the  "soul's"  protection 
the  inside  of  the  tomb  was  covered  with 
magical  inscriptions,  spells,  incantations, 
hymns,  prayers  and  formulas,  the  repeti- 
tion of  which  by  the  "soul"  would  deliver 
it  from  evil,  so  they  believed. 

As  for  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Watch- 
tower  magazine,  April  15, 1946,  page  117, 
paragraph  2,  states : 

In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the 
pagan  philosopher  Socrates  taught  the  "im- 
mortality of  human  souls''  to  the  Greeks.  In 
his  last  speech,  before  drinking  the  poison  cup 
in  his  prison  cell,  he  said:  ^^Yea,  were  death 
to  be  the  end  of  all,  it  would  be  truly  a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  wicked  to  get  rid  of  their 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  wicked- 
ness. But  now,  since  the  soul  shows  itself  to 
us  immortal,  there  can  be  for  it  no  refuge 
from  evil,  and  no  other  salvation  than  to  be- 
come as  good  and  intelligible  as  possible/' 
Socrates  also  said  (and  let  those  seeking  life 
compare  the  religious  doctrines  of  ^^Christen- 
dom" with  this) :  "The  soul,  the  immaterial 
part,  being  of  a  nature  so  superior  to  the 
body,  can  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  body,  be  dispersed  into  nothing,  and 
perish?  Oh,  far  otherwise.  Rather  this  will  be 
the  result.  If  it  takes  its  departure  in  a  state 
of  purity,  .  .  .  well,  then,  so  prepared,  the 
soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which 
is  of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine, 
the  immortal,  the  wise,  and  then  its  lot  is  to 
be  happy  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  freed  from 
fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the  other  evils  of 
humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  existence 
with  the  gods."  Socrates^  foremost  disciple, 
Plato,  quotes  him  thus  in  his  work  entitled 
Phaedo, 

Jews  Believed  the  Devil,  Not  Jehovah 

At  the  time  of  Christ  there  was  heated 
friction  between  the  sects  of  the  Phari- 
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e&GS,  the  Sadducees  and  the  EsseneSj  but 
the  one  thing  they  agreed  on  was  the 
fundamental  lie  about  the  soul  And  on 
what  did  they  base  their  belief?  Surely 
not  on  God's  Word  as  recorded  by  the 
hand  of  their  prophet  Moses  (Genesis 
2:17;  3:3,19)*  or  the  psalmist  (Psalms 
89:48;  146:4),  or  wise  Solomon  (Eccle- 
siastes  3 :  19,  20;  9 : 5, 10),  or  the  faithful 
prophet  Ezekiel  ( Ezekiel  18 : 4, 20) ,  True, 
the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  writing's  are 
saturated  with  the  ^'immortality"  lie. 
Also  the  spurious  writings  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha support  the  ^'detachable  soul" 
idea,  but  all  of  these  works  were  inspired 
by  the  DeviL  It  is  admitted  that  Philo, 
the  eminent  Jewish  scholar  of  Alexan^ 
dria,  got  his  ''sour  beliefs  from  Plato. 
Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  ChristiamUj, 
says  on  this  point:  ''To  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  the  Pharisees  added  that 
of  tradition,  and  they  aeeepted,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  several  speculative 
tenets  from  the  philosophy  or  religion  of 
the  eastern  nations.  ,  ,  .  And  as  the 
Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners, had  drawn  into  their  party  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortaU 
ity  of  the  soul  became  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  synagogue/'  If  a  greater 
authority  on  this  subject  is  required, 
then  call  up  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  it- 
self, which  testifies:  ^^Only  through  the 
contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persian  and 
Greek  thought  did  the  idea  of  a  disem- 
bodied soul^  having  its  own  individuality, 
take  root  in  Judaifsm.*' 

Why  Christendom  Betiepea  the  DeviVs  Lie 

Does  it  not  seem  eseeedingly  strange 
that  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christen- 
dom today  believes  and  teaches  the  same 
^'cannot  die"  soul  theory  that  the  hea- 
thens and  pagans  have  promulgated  yinee 
the  days  of  Nimrod?  The  Watchtower 
magazine,  unsurpassed  for  its  scholarly 
Bible  research,  declares:  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  to  say  that  tlie  disciples 
and  Christians  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  beheved  in  the  human  immor- 
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tality  of  the  soul  idea,  which  is  pnrftly 
pagan/  Such  early  Christians  believed 
the  truthfulness  of  Genesis  2: 17.  Instead 
of  falling  for  the  vain  philosophies  of 
the  Persians  and  Greeks,  like  the  Phari- 
sees, they  aeeepted  the  inspired  prophet 
Ezekiel's  statement:  "The  soul  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  die/^— 18:  4,  20. 

Well,  then,  if  the  early  Christians  did 
not  believe  the  lie,  how  does  it  eome 
that  Christendom  does?  She  began  this 
apostate  course  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  has  not  since  reformed  Her  "early 
fathers",  such  as  Irenaens,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  sucked 
up  their  teachings  from  the  same  stag- 
nant pool  of  pagan  philosophy  as  the 
Jews,  and  since  then  her  belief  in  the 
''soul"  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed. To  quote  De  Pressense:  '^The 
representatives  of  Christianity  have 
often  (to  use  the  familiar  figure  of  Hip^ 
polytus)  been  like  those  who  patch  up 
old  garments,  for  they  only  put  a  new 
face  on  some  of  the  worn-out  errors  of 
paganism/' — Introdu<!tion,  The  Ancient 
World  and  Christianity, 

If  again  the  question  is  asked,  *TJpon 
what  does  Christendom  base  her  belief 
in  the  Devil's  lie!"  then  let  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  answer.  Therein  it  de- 
clares that  the  Churches  doctrine  about 
the  soul  ''enshrines  the  principles  of 
ancient  speculationr  Or  perhaps  the  an- 
swer of  a  Protestant  is  preferred.  In 
his  book  The  Winning  of  Immortality 
( 1910) ,  Professor  Frederic  Palmer, 
A.B.,  D,D-,  then  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard divinity  faculty,  says : 

The  phrase,  ^^immortality  of  the  soul/^ 
which  we  commonly  use  in  speaking  of  future 
human  destiny,  never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  This 
is  because  the  thought  of  the  soul  as  being 
by  nature  immortal  is  an  unscriptural  one. 
.  -  ,  The  Bible  then,  and  more  eapecially  the 
N«w  Testament,  knows  nothing  of  an  im- 
mortality for  man  in  the  sense  of  a  full  exist- 
ence indefinitely  prolonged,  which  is  his  in- 
herently and  necesgarily,  ,  .  ,  And  yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
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herent  immortality  is  nommon^y  regarded  as 
bclDELjfiQs  cgaeultally  to  Chriytiantty,  Biit  so 
fat  ia  tJiia  f ram  the  fact,  that  for  mow  than 
two  centariefl  this  6actrm«  waa  alber  on- 
known  in  ihe  Ohriatian  Church  or  waa  te- 
jected  by  it  H3  eaMntiaUy  healhen.  ,  .  , 
By  the  end  of  iJxe  fl«<Hxd  fientuty  Greek 


in  itself  immortal;  and  the  eiouldinff  power 
which  AugastiniatiiKm  eJteteiged  over  Chris- 
tian theolc^  for  more  than  a  thousTniJ  years 
carried  deep  into  it  b  beli^  in  the  naturd  im- 
mortality of  the  9onl  and  tmbedded  it  Vnsra. 
— PflgM  136-146. 

To  this  may  be  atlded  a  statement  from 


thcflght  began  to  penetrate  Chriatianity,  and     the  book  The  Evolution  of  ImmortiiUtjf 


to  brii^  with  H  that  view  of  the  sou!  which 
for  five  centuxita  had  been  current  in  it.  It 
wDS  a  prominent  feature  oE  the  teaching  uf 
Pl&to  that  the  soul  is  deathhas  and  wiU  exist 
in  happiness  or  misery  for  endles  ages.  (In 
the  Pha^do  by  Plati)  the  phrase,  "the  aoul  ia 
imiuorl^,"  oceura  twenty  timea),  .  .  .  From 
ihia  time  onward  Christian  opinion  cornea  to 
he  more  and  more  influenced  by  Greelc  thought 
ia  thia  direction,  TGrtnllian,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century,  expressly  declares  that 
hb  view  is  that  o£  Plato,  "I  will  use  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  a  Plato,  when  aasertii^ 
that  every  aoul  is  immortal."  (De  Besur. 
Cam.,  iii)  .  .  .  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  Augustine,  who  waa  an  admirer  Of 
Plato,  built  his  doctrine  of  the  future  piuiiah- 
meut  of  ^n  on  the  premises  tlmt  the  soul  is 


(ItiOl),  by  Doctor  S,  D.  McConnell,  then 
rector  of  All  Souls  cliurdi»  New  York 
city.  It  saya  that  tlie  iumiortality  of  the 
son!  idea  ie  "a  pagan  speculation"  that 
"has  maequeraded  so  long  aR  an  elemen- 
(fll  Christian  truth  that  now,  wVten  the 
intelligent  world  is  well  disposed  to  re- 
ceive and  comprehend  Jesns'  revelation 
of  a  life  to  come,  Plato  sttmds  across  iJte 
path  and  is  conttnoid^  ^mistaken  for 
Ckfist". 

Be  not  deceived — all  Uara  are  doomed 
to  diet  "Whosoever  foveth  and  mafcetii  a 
lie"  will  never  eat  of  "the  tree  of  life". 
This  is  tlie  infallible  Word  of  the  great 
Jehovah  God,  the  God  of  all  truth,  who 
never  Ilea ! — Isaiah  28 :  15 ;  Romans  1 :  25 ; 
Revelation  22: 15;  Hebrews  6:  IS. 


Gilead^s  Eleventh  Cl^s  International 


WTHTLE  Nations  politically  drift  rap- 
W  idly  apart,  Jehovah's  witnesses 
from  all  nstiona  grow  more  united.  The 
Wat«htower  Bible  School  of  Giiead,  in 
New  York  state,  CS.A.^  contributes  to 
this  unity.  The  majority  of  its  tliousand 
graduate  missionaries  are  in  foreign 
lands  preaching  the  sospel,  and  hun- 
dreds from  foreign  lands  have  applied 
for  entranee  to  Giiead  for  special  min- 
iaterifll  training.  When  the  eleventh  class 
convent:^  February  25-  77  of  the  110  new 
atudentH  were  from  lands  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States.  The  toll 
eall  was  answered  by  jninislers  from 
AaBtralia^  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Gennany,  Gi^at  Britain,  Ha- 
waii (5  are  Japanese- A-mericans),  India, 
Mexieo,  Netherlands,  Kew  Zealand^  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Swltserland. 
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The  aebool's  president,  N.  H.  Knorr, 
opened  the  new  term  with  an  address  that 
pointed  up  the  opportunity  before  the 
students  and  how  each  one  could  derive 
fullest  benetits  from  the  training.  Such 
wholesojne  instruetion  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Christf^n  ministry  wou?d  jveM  Tish 
fruitage  of, peace  and  unity  as  the  stu- 
dents upon  graduation  were  sent  to  other 
lands  as  missionaries.  Before  dismissal 
to  start  the  routine  of  classroom  study, 
the  president  made  the  historical  an- 
nouncement that  during  this  term  a  class 
in  Japanese  would  be  conducted  to  Jit 
some  for  service  in  Japan-  A  langtiage 
class  in  Freneli  will  also  be  held. 

May  the  Lord's  blessing  attend  the 
eleventh  class  as  it  studies,  witli  the  goal 
of  privileged  foreign  mlsaionary  service 
beckoning  it  on. 

AW  AKE! 
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Immortality  and  Eternal  Life 

ADAM  could  have  enjoyed  eternal  life 
on  earth,  instead  of  now  lying  non- 
existent in  the  dust  of  the  earth  from 
which  he  was  taken  and  made-  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  created  irnmortal, 
undie-able.  Not  at  all,  for  G-od  explained 
to  Adam  his  mortal  state  by  saying:  "Of 
every  tree  of  the  gardeu  thou  mayest 
freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  (G-enesis 
2:16,17)  These  words  were  spoken  to  the 
soul,  because  Adam  was  made  ^^a  living 
soul".  (Genesis  2:7)  While  mortal,  with 
death  facing  him  only  if  he  disobeyed 
God,  Adam  could  have  nourished  him- 
self alive  forever  by  eating  of  the  ap- 
proved trees  of  the  perfect  garden  of 
Eden.— Genesis  2 :  9. 

By  sinning  through  a  violation  of 
God's  command  Adam  brought  a  halt  to 
his  prospects  of  eternal  life  on  earth  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  physically 
died  at  the  age  of  930  years*  Dying  at  so 
great  an  age  when  he  was  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death  and  living  in  sin,  how 
long  could  Adam  have  lived  had  he  re- 
mained sinless,  perfect,  and  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  inside  Eden's  garden! 
The  answer  is,  Eternally. 

Due  to  Adam^s  sin,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  inherited  by  his  offspring  born 
outaide  of  Eden,  all  human  creatures 
have  been  bom  in  sin  under  the  con- 
demnation of  death.  Even  an  imperfect 
man,  however,  can  have  a  sincere 'desire 
to  know  and  to  servo  the  Almighty  God 
and,  then  by  doing  so,  be  may.  receive  the 
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favor  of  God  through  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  Adam's  second-named  son,  Abel, 
was  imperfect  at  his  birth,  but  he  had  a 
sincere  heart's  desire  to  serve  Almighty 
God-  Because  of  Ms  faith  and  obedience 
to  God  he  was  counted  a  righteous  man 
and  was  promised  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  under  the  kingdom  of  the  prom- 
ised Seed,  Christ  Jesus,  who  shall  bruise 
the  Serpent's  head,  ( Genesis  3 :  15 ;  4 :  10 ; 
Hebrews  11:4,35,39,40)  It  is  even  so 
\vith  all  who  entirely  devote  themselves 
to  Almighty  God,  exercising  faith  and 
obedience  toward  Him.  Adam  and  Eve 
were  under  the  curse  of  death  when  their 
children  were  born^  and  necessarily  their 
children  were  born  imperfect-  King 
David  confessed  to  this^  when  he  wrote: 
"Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
(Psalm  51:5)  And  the  apostle  writes: 
^''Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned/^ — Romans  5:12, 

Every  human  creature  must  die  and 
must  remain  forever  dead  unless  the 
Almighty  God  provides  a  means  for  man 
to  gain  life.  The  Bible  abounds  with 
testimony  that  God  has  made  and  pro- 
vided the  means. 

Since  living  eternally  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  immortality^  which  means  a 
state  where  death  is  not  possible  from 
any  creature  cause,  who  then  is  immor- 
tal! Let  Scripture  answer:  "Now  unto 
the  King  eternal, '  immortal  [incorrupt- 
ible], invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen,"  (1  Timothy  1 :  17)  "Until  the  ap- 
pearance   of   oar   Lord   Jesus   Christ, 
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which  will  be  brought  about  in  his  own 
time  by  the  blessed,  only  Sovereign,  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who 
alone  possesses  immortality  and  dwells 
in  unapproachable  light,  whom  no  man 
has  ever  seen  or  can  see."  (1  Tim, 
6:14-16,  An  Amer.  Trans.)  Or,  for  the 
benefit  of  Boman  Catholic  readers  we 
quote  here  the  Confraternity  Kdition  of 
the  New  Testament:  ''Until  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  coming 
he  in  his  own  time  will  make  manifest, 
who  is  the  Blessed  and  only  Sovereign, 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords; 
who  alone  has  immortality  and  dwells^in 
light  inaccessible,  whom  no  man  has  seen 
or  can  see/'  Thus  Ood  and  Christ  Jesus 
are  proved  to  be  possessors  of  iTumortal- 
ity,  and  at  the  time  that  Paul  wrote  the 
above  to  Timothy  none  of  the  Christian 
dead  had  received  a  resurrection  from 
death  to  heavenly  life,  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  immortality. 

Clearly  the  Bible  establishes  the  fact 
that  all  who  receive  immortality  must  re- 
ceive it  from  Almighty  God  and  that  no 
creature  has  it  inherently.  Not  even 
God's  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
had  it.  But  when  Almighty  God  raised 
Jesus  out  of  death  He  clothed  Jes\is 
Christ  with  immortality  and  gave  to  Him 
a  name  above  every  name,  and  there- 
fore Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  "alive  for 
evermore"  So  we  read  at  Philippians 
2:  9-11  and  Revelation  1: 18,  His  devoted 
followers  who  are  members  of  His  body 
the  church  and  who  continue  faithful 
even  to  death  are  promised  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  at  which  time  they 
are  made  immortal  like  Him,  all  by  the 
grace  and  power  of  Almighty  Ood;  and 
this  we  plainly  read  at  1  Corinthians 
15 :  42-44.  Resurrection  to  immortality  is 
the  *'crown  of  hfe''  which  is  the  great  gift 
promised  by  Jehovah  Ood  to  these  faith- 
fully following  Jesus  Christ  even  to 
death.  As  it  is  recorded  at  Revelation 
2;  10:  ^*Be  thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and 
I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life."  {Anu 
St<m.  Ver,)  The  fact  that  immortality  is 
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the  great  gift  of  Gfod  to  faithful  crea- 
tures who  are  to  be  associated  with 
Christ  Jesus  in  heaven  is  proof  that  no 
man  on  earth  has  immortality. 

The  Devifs  lie  of  inherent  immortal- 
ity, as  told  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  false  and  wicked  doctrine  of  con- 
scious torment  of  human  souls  in  '^'pur- 
gatory" or  a  'liell  of  torment"  could  pos- 
sibly he  supported;  ai^d,  of  course,  that 
is  no  support  at  all,  for  it  is  not  the  truth. 
Therefore  the  T)evil  is  responsible  for 
the  false  teaching  of  conscious  torment 
after  death  of  so-called  '^immortal  hu- 
man souls".  This  false  teaching  is  used 
by  religionists  to  frighten  human  crea- 
tures, causing  them  to  serve  religious 
men  but  to  defame  God's  holy  name. 

The  dead  are  out  of  existence.  The 
only  way  for  any  of  the  human  dead  to 
live  again  is  to  receive  the  gift  of  life 
from  Almig-hty  O'od^  administered  to 
them  by  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
sacrificed  His  life  for  us.  *Tor  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  Hfe  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord/' — Romans  6 ;  23. 

All  who  desire  to  live  eternally  will 
give  heed  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  namely :  ''And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  (John  17:3)  There  is  no  other 
way  to  life  save  that  which  God  ha's  pro- 
vided by  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  To 
the  religious  leaders  of  Israel^  who 
brought  about  the  death  of  Jesus  upon 
the  tree,  these  words  of  authority  are 
addressed:  ^'Neither  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  ii^aven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  { Acts 
4: 10-12)  Those  who  gain  life  with  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  will  be 
graced  with  the  unspeakably  reward  of 
immortality  for  their  faithfulness.  Those 
who  gain  the  gift  of  life  on  earth  under 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  enjoy  eternal 
life  on  earth  in  human  perfection, 

AWAKE! 


"Guiana  for  God" 


A  SPARSELY  settled  South  Amerioan 
colony  is  British  Guiajia,  but  she  is 
large  enough  to  contain  the  popular  re-' 
ligious  sects  such  as  Koman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Moravian,  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  Awake!  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  various  differences 
among  these  denominations,  recognizing 
the  flrst-named  as  having  headquarters 
at  Vatican  City,  Italy,  and  the  other  six 
being  classed  as  "Protestants';  Now^  can 
you  picture  all  of  tVieia  attemptmg  to 
work  together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"winning  the  colony  for  God''? 

When  a  local  newspaper  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  December,  announcing 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  a^  "Guiana  for 
God"  campaign,  the  writer  was  stirred  to 
investigate-  So  an  interview  was  held 
with  one  of  the  opening-night  speakers. 
This  gentleman  is  a  professed  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  (Anglican), 
and  is  a  representative  of  the  Christian 
Social  Council,  made  up  of  the  above 
seven  religious  bodies.  This  council,  it 
appears,  is  launching  something  new  and 
startling  to  the  people  of  British  Guiana, 
These  seven  organizations  will  co-oper- 
ate in  a  special  drive  to  teach  the  Ten 
Commandments,  month  by  month.  This 
will  be  done  by  lectures,  mostly  in  the 
pulpits,  with  all  seven  sects  explaining 
the  same  commandment  during  the 
month  scheduled.  The  campaign  will  last 
ten  months;  a  similar  one  in  Holland 
covered  ten  weeks,  and  was  declared  to 
be  a  aiieeess. 

^'Guiana  for  God" — this  raises  some 
interesting  points  for  discussion.  Here 
in  the  very  title  of  the  campaign  is  an 
admission  that  organized  religion  has 
been  a  dismal  failure  in  British  Guiana; 
for  these  seven  prominent  groups,  as 
well  as  others  not  invited  to  share  in  the 
movement,  have  been  proselytizing  in 
the  colony  for  years.  The  council's  secre- 
tary urges  that  all  should  help  in  "lead- 
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in-g  bach  oi4-r  own  country  to  the  living 
fountain  of  God's  law",  Shame  on  you, 
Religion,  for  ever  letting  the  Guianese 
stray  away,  right  under  your  very  nose ! 

According  to  the  worried  clerieSj  Brit- 
ish Guiana  is  in  a  v^eak  condition  spirit- 
ually, In  a  published  letter  to  the  local 
"crusaders"^  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Bar- 
bados states,  '"We  live  in  serious  and 
difficult  times,  and  we  are  rapidly  being 
faced  with  a  clear-cut  alternative,  either 
a  world  surrendered  to  the  wUl  of  God, 
or  a  secularist  society  irom  which  God 
is  banished."  His  proposed  remedy  is 
that  religion  strengthen  itself  by  band- 
ing together:  "One  day^  please  God,  the 
churches  will  be  fully  one/' 

So  we  see  lioman  Catholic  and  Angli- 
can working  side  by  side,  after  many 
years  of  complete  separation.  The  chair- 
man oi  thft  CiinBtian  Soeiai  Coimd^  is 
the  bishop  of  Guiana  (Anglican),  and  the 
secretary  is  "Father"  Fenn,  a  Jesuit 
priest-  What  will  resnlt  in  the  "Guiana 
for  God"  campaign  when  the  Second 
Commandment  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  the  different  churches  ?  With  the  Cath- 
olics omitting  that  command  concerning 
images,  and  then  dividing  the  Tenth  mto 
two  commands  to  make  up  for  the  omit- 
ted Second  Commandment,  how  will  they 
co-operate  in  the  teaching  of  the  same 
commandments  ? 

Mr.  Fenn  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
on  the  day  of  his  schedul  ed  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  so  his  speech  was  read  by  an- 
other Jesuit.  One  point  mentioned  wag: 
"One  of  the  great  needs  in  the  world 
today  is  unity  among  Christians/'  Now, 
are  these  choice  seven  religious  bodies 
termed  "Christian",  and  not  the  other 

sects  that  were  left  out  of  the  crusade! 
Upon  what  standard  are  the  Protestant 
denominations  judged?  And,  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  others  outside  of  the  cam- 
paign are  also  Christian,  then  why 
should  not  they  be  invited  to  join  this 
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moveinent  in  order  that  the  proclaimed 
'^unity"  may  be  eatahlished! 

Coutinuing,  the  speaker  said,  *'Chris- 
tian  cO'OperatioJi  does  mean  that  ^e  are 
united  in  common  loyalty  to  God  and 
common  love  of  our  neighbor  for  (rod's 
sake^  and  that  we  have  a  common  aim— 
in  the  case  of  this  campaign,  to  get  great- 
er recognition  for  the  moral  h-\v  .  ,  .  '^ 
Of  course^  the  *law"  now  being  expound- 
ed by  these  assorted  religionists  was  ful- 
filled by  Christ  Jesus,  and  He  nailed  it 
to  the  tree  A.B,  33.  <?reater  recognition 
and  heed  shonld  now  be  giv^n  to  the 
command  for  Christians  set  forth  in 
Matthew  24: 14,  "And  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  fox  a  witness  unto  all  nations; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come/' 

"G-uiana  for  God"  spokesmen  are 
guilty  of  overusing  the  t&rm  "Christian'' 
and  further  darkening  the  minds_  of 
peace-loving  Guianese,  A  Christian  is  a 
footstep  follower  of  Christ  Jesns,  doing 


God's  will  as  He  did  it  On  earth  for 
three  and  -one-half  years  Christ  faith- 
fully preached  God's  kingdom.  He  never 
collaborated  with  the  religionists  in  a 
hopeless  ''Palestine  for  God'^  campaign^ 
but  proclaimed,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world/'  Today  faithful  Christians 
remain  separate  from  organized  religion 
and  worldly  schemes,  and  preach  the 
Theocratic  Government  under  Christ  as 
the  only  hope  for  humankind.  To  date 
not  one  word  concerning  The  Theocracy 
has  issued  forth  from  the  "G-uiana  for 
God"  leaders,  who  are  blindly  leading 
the  blind  down  the  broad  road  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Awake,  then,  honest-hearted  Guianese ! 
l^ook  for  the  true  Christians  that  are 
preaching  the  gospel  of  God's  kingdom. 
Join  them  in  walking  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  that  leads  to  everlasting  life 
in  Jehovah's  righteous  New  World. 
—Awake!  correspondent  in  British 
Guiana. 


Palestine— A  Jewish  Homeland! 

Strife  tears  at  the  vitals  of  this  ancient  land,  and 
the  outcome  is  looked  to  anxiously  by  millionB  of  people, 
"Will  Palestine  be  established  as  a  peaceful  homeland 
for  the  Jews?  There  is  a  true  and  dopendahlo  answer  to 
this  question,  one  that  comes  from  the  Bible,  God's 
Word  of  truth.  To  help  yon  gather  this  and  other  in- 
formation  from  the  Bible,  the  320-page  book  "Let  God 
Be  True"  has  been  published.  One  chapter  is  entitled 
"Gathering  the  Jews— Past  and  Present".  Send  35e  with 
the  coupon  below  for  your  copy  of  ''Let  God  Be  True'" 
and  learn  the  answer  to  this  perplexing  question- 

WATCBTOWER  il7  Adams  St.  Broohiyn  1,  N,  T, 

Eaclosed  find  35c.    Plea&e  aend  mc  my   copy  of   '*LPt   God  Be  True''. 


Name 

City ' 
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AWAKE! 


MARCH 


Message  to  U.  S.  Congress 

^  In  a  message  on  foreij^n  af- 
fjiirs  to  9  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress March  17  Preaideat  Tru- 
man urged  universal  military 
traiDing,  a  temporary  draft  to 
build  up  the  military  forces  of 
tJie  U,  S..  and  quick  a(3optTon  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program, 
lie  said  these  were  urgently  nee'd- 
ed  to  prevent  Communist  domina- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  Speech, 
cominfi  on  the  heels  of  thfl  Com- 
munist coup  In  CzerhoeloTfikJa 
and  Soviet  pressure  on  Finland 
for  a  military  alliance,  included 
a  stpong  attack  -on  Russva  and 
had  wide  repercussions.  The  nest 
day  Secretary  of  Defense  For- 
rostal  and  other  high  officials  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  a  tem- 
porary draft  "was  necessary  to 
bring  the  military  s-ervice  up  to 
the  required  standard.  The  meas- 
ure for  universal  military  train- 
ings was  also  strongly  supported. 
Secretary^  of  State  Marshall, 
sx>eaking  at  a  press  Cflnference, 
said  the  world  flftuation  "'was 
very,  very  serloua".  In  Europe 
the  western  nations  reacted  fa- 
vorably,  their  goTernments  wel- 
coitljng  th(^  president's  speech. 
Moscow,  however,  called  it 
'*saber-rattl1ng''. 

Global  Aid 

^  Aid  to  Europe  was  expanded 
to  *'global  aid"  durlng^  the  last 
half  of  March,  After  the  Senate 
earlier   in   the  month  passed   the 
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$5,300,000,000  ERP  bill,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee mt  busy  on  it  and  quickly 
passed  it  on  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  expanded  to 
Include  the  following; 

$5,300,000,000  for  the  first 
year  of  the  ERP  for  the  16  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  particl- 
patmg  in  the  ^^Marshall  Plaa'', 

$570,000,000  for  a  15-month  aid 
program  for  China,  of  which 
$150,000,000  Is  to  be  applied  to 
military  uses,  the  remainder  to 
serve  economic  ends- 

$ii75,0OO,0O0  for  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

$60,000,000  for  the  U.N.  Chil- 
dren's Relief  Fund. 

Tliese  items  brought  the  total 
global  aid  bill  to  $6,205,000,000. 
The  most  disconcerting  develop- 
ment ivas  the  decision  of  the 
House  (1^^-52)  to  add  Franco' 
Spain  to  the  list  of  countries 
eligible  for  ERP  aid.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  the  entire  aid  pro- 
gram, viewed  jrenerally  as  a  req- 
uisite in  stopping  Russian  ex- 
pansion, was  approved  by  the 
House  by  a  vole  of  320-74,  in- 
cluding the  Franco-Spain  provi- 
Bion-  it  was  foreseen,  however, 
that  the  Senate  would  doubtless 
do  something  about  this  feature, 
(Subsequently  the  provision  for 
Spain  was  eliminated  from  the 
ijilL) 

P.  S.  Switch  on  Palestine 

#  The  Palestine  Partition  Plan, 
threatenlDg  as  It  did  Important 
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American  oil  concesBlous  In  ttift 
Near  East,  continued  to  plague 
the  U.  S.  Proposals  for  a  U.  N. 
militarj  force  to  Implement  tl^e 
plan  plagued  the  U.  N.,  were  hes- 
itantly considered,  and  dropped. 
Then,  on  March  19,  W.  R.  Auistln, 
the  American  delegate  to  the 
U,  N.  Security  Council,  said  that 
the  U.  S.  thought  it  best  that 
efforts  to  accomplish  partition  be 
dropped  for  the  present.  Instead 
a  temporary  U.  N.  truste^hlp 
plan  was  recommended.  It  was 
also  urged  that  definite  efforts  be 
made  to  stamp  out  the  guerrilla 
fightiug  In  Palestine.  The  trustee- 
ship arrangement  could,  it  was 
Indioated,  be  carried  out  by  a 
single  U.  N.  member  nation,  Tn 
Palestine  the  Jewish  Agency  ex- 
pressed determination  to  aet  Up  a 
Jewish  state  without  U.N.  aid, 
if  necessary.  President  Trunian, 
in  a  fOHual  statement  on 
March  25,  called  on  Jews  and 
Arabs  In  Palestine  to  arrange  a 
naliitary  truce  to  avert  tragedy. 

By  the  close  of  the  noonth  tiie 
Palestine  ComrolssloB  had  decid- 
ed to  tafee  immediate  steps  to  set 
up  a  special  police  force  for  Jeru- 
salem to  preserve  order  there  af- 
ter the  British  withdraw,  May  15. 

Flfty-Yeai-  Pact 

^  The  foreign  ministers  of  Brit- 
ain, France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luxembourg  signed  a 
fifty-year  treaty  of  collective  mil- 
itary aid  and  economic  and  social 
co-operation,  at  the  Palais  des 
Academies,  Brussels,  on  March  17, 
The  five  nations  bind  themselves 
to  give  *'aU  military  and  other 
aid  and  assistance"  if  one  of 
them  is  the  object  of  an  * 'armed 
attack  In  Europe"  whether  by 
Germany  or  by  any  other  power. 
Attacks  on  non-European  pos- 
sessions of  the  respective  uationa 
will  bring  immediate  consultation 
among  the  signatories  to  the 
pact.  The  five-nation  treaty,  ac- 
cordhig  to  the  preamble,  is  U) 
"fortify  and  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  personal 
freedom  and  political  liberty,  eon- 
atltutlonal  tradttlona  aad  the  Pule 
of  law,  which  are  their  common 
heritage",  Italy,  seelilng  a  new 
status  as  an  ally,  wanted  to  join 
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the  part,  »t  the  same  time  «- 
presslus  a  desire  for  membership 
iQ  the  United  Nations. 

Iffivvaoa  Trade  Conferenee 
^  Itepreaentatlvea  of  55  nations, 
In  conference  at  HavaDa,  Ovbs, 
on  March  24  approved  a  <ioc«- 
ment  which  is  to  be  the  charter 
ot  thG  International  Trade  Organ- 
izfttton  (ITO).  It  estflbllshea  the 
structure  of  the  organlaatlod  and 
sets  forth  tlie  policies  to  be  ad- 
h«red  to  by  the  members.  The 
ITO  will  be  one  of  the  spe<^ial- 
laed,  aemiautoDomona,  branehea 
Of  the  U,  N.,  and  will  he  open  to 
aU  couDtrles  that  will  agree  to  be 
gcyerued  by  Its  raie^.  Twenty 
nations  must  ratify  the  charter 
to  establish  the  otKanizatloQ.  Un- 
der the  policies  of  the  ITO  all 
governments  that  subscribe  to  its 
charter  will  htnd  themselves  to 
follow  multilateral  practices 
which  will  lead  to  reduction  of 
trade'"  barriers,  such  as  tarifEB^ 
Import  quotas  and  discrimina- 
tions. Certain  concessions,  how- 
ever, are  made  \n  favor  of  back- 
ward and  war-dGva9ta.ted  coun- 
tries, who  may  put  up  harriers 
against  Importa^tiou  of  foreign 
Ipoods,  after  ohtaining  approval 
of  the  ITO, 

]i]tai^AiTier£can  Conference 

^  Toward  the  close  of  March 
delegations  from  various  Ainer- 
lean  countries  "began  to  arrive  in 
Bo^tA,  Colombia,  for  the  ninth 
Inter-American  Conference  begin- 
ning there  March  30-  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  of  the  U.  S.  at 
the  opening  meeting  raised  the 
Question  of  possible  Communifit 
danger  to  the  Western  Heml- 
Bphere.  The  following  day  the 
representative  of  Chile  urged  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  to  line 
up  on  the  side  of  "democracy  aad 
liberty"  as  against  the  threat  of 
Oommunifim, 

Jproposal  on  Trieste 

^  The  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  on  March  20  pro- 
posed tliat  the  free  territory  of 
Irterte,  established  as  a  U.N. 
trusteeship  under  the  Italian 
Peace  treaty,  be  returned  to 
Italy,  The  U.  S.  delegate,  Warren 
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Austin*  fonnally  submitted  the 
proposal  to  the  U.  N.  on  behalf  of 
tHe  three  powers.  It  was  at  the 
same  t!me  cf^mwunicnted  to  Jtii\yf 
Yugoalavifl  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  prop&aal  was  hailed  in  Italy 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  re- 
joicing. Conning  shortly  before 
the  momentous  Italian  elections, 
it  was  considered  In  most  quar- 
ters as  a  move  Intended  to  turn 
the  tide  of  commuritst  po^iver  in 
Italy.  Yugoslavia  offered  to  trade 
Trieste,  which  It  does  not  own» 
for  Italian  Oor!zla»  an  offer 
which  the  Italian  government 
deflniteiy  rejected. 

Geneva  Conference  on  the  Pre^ 

^  Meeting  at  the  Palace  of  Na- 
tions in  Geneva,  the  international 
conference  on  freedom  of  the 
press  got  under  way  March  23, 
composed  of  f>7  U.  N.  countries 
and  13  others  not  U.  N,  members. 
Nearly  600  delegates  wer^  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  session.  Short- 
ly after  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ference the  division  betwoRu 
Soviet-dominated  lands  and  tlie 
other  nations  began  to  show  it- 
self. Russia  sought  to  eliminate 
from  the  agenda  8  proposal  for  a 
cJiarteJ  of  rights  and  ohii^ationg 
of  the  i>ress.  The  Soviet  also 
tried  to  put  across  motions  to  re- 
move from  the  agenda  any  dis- 
cussion of  means  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  Information  and  of 
probleme  Incident  to  eslabiiahing 
governmental  information  ser\- 
ices- 

Flnnlfili  Premier  in  Moscow 

%>  The  Finnish  premier,  Mauno 
Fekhalas  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
March  24  to  discuss  a  Stalin- 
proposed  pact  for  mutual  flld.  He 
ha<l  heen  precei^&A  by  a  sis-mem- 
ber Finnish  delegation.  The  nest 
day  In  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
in  the  Kremlin  discussions  be- 
gan that  will  vitally  affect  the  In- 
terests of  Flnland^s  4,000,000 
people.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
it  was  reported  that  Finland  had 
rejected  a  Russian  proposal  that 
under  the  planned  mutual  assist- 
ance treaty  with  Flnianrt  Mos- 
cow shoTild  decide  When  Uussian 
troops  shaU  enter  Finland- 
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Side  witit  ffeflt 

^  The  pretttiera  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  I>eDzo&rkt  aU  aocia} 
democrats,  in  addressing  a  crowd- 
ed concert  hall  In  Stocltholra, 
anld  that  their  countries  would 
"choose  freedom  and  democracy 
before  slavery  and  dictatorship''- 
The  premier  of  Swedeh  said, 
"One  need  not  any  longer  be  In 
doubt  *s  to  where  Commumsm 
stands.  It  has  placed  itself  out- 
side of  the  democratic  commu- 
nity. .  .  .  The  fl^ht  against  Swed- 
ish Communists  will  become  part 
of  the  guarding  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence in  Sweden." 

l;svGstia  on  March  27  stated 
that  the  Norwegian  government 
rightists  were  "selling  out  Nor- 
way to  the  United  Statea",  The 
article  said  further  that  '* accord- 
ing to  latest  information  in  Oslo 
the  War  Departments  of  Norway, 
the  U.  S,  and  Britain,  in  obvious 
preparation  for  a  Western  union, 
have  agreed  on  far-reaching 
measures  such  as  the  standard- 
ization of  Norwegian  armaments 
according  to  the  American  pat- 
tern and  tbe  leasing  of  Norwe- 
gian territory  for  American  and 
liritieh  bases'*. 

Concessions  on  Austria 

^  The  Russians  late  In  March 
surprised  the  deputies  of  the 
council  of  foreign  ministers  P^eet- 
Ing  in  London  hy  making  two 
concessions  in  connection  with  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty  arrange- 
ments. They  proposed  to  reduce 
Soviet  Claims  on  Austria  by  $25^ 
000,000  and  offered  to  extend  the 
time  allowed  for  the  payments 
from  two  to  six  years. 

Fifit  Flg:ht  fn  French  Goundl 

%  The  upper  house  of  the  French 
Parliament  witnessed  a  fist  fight 
on  March  18.  The  demonstration 
was  part  of  a  fierce  attack  made 
by  the  Soclaiiats  upon  the  Radical 
and  Popular  Kepublic  Deputies. 
Communists,  denying  a  charge 
that  the  French  Atomic  organi- 
sation was  honeycombed  with 
CommunEsts,  left  their  seats, 
Shouting  *TascistB"  at  their  op- 
ponents   and    eschanged    blows 
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with  the  De  GauUist  deputies. 
The  president  of  the  council  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  meeting 
until  order  was  restored. 

Pope's  Easter  Speech 
^  Addressing  a  large  crowd  in 
what  was  termed  one  of  the  most 
political  speeches  he  has  ever 
uttered,  Pope  Pius  XII,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  told  his  listeners  from 
the  halcony  of  St.  Peter's  cathe- 
dral that  a  year  of  anxieties  and 
dangers  lay  ahead.  The  speech 
was  interpreted  to  be  specially 
directed  against  Communists, 
who  are  very  powerful  in  Italy, 
but  they  ^ere  not  mentioned  by 
name. 

Italian  Protestants  Hopeful 

^  In  view  of  the  prominence  of 
the  clerical  or  religious  issue  in 
the  current  Italian  elections  the 
hopes  of  Italian  Protestants  have 
revived  that  a  revision  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  discriminations 
leveled  against  all  non-Catholic 
groups  in  Italy  under  the  laws 
now  in  force.  Privileges  held  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  are 
based  on  the  pact  made  with 
Mussolini  in  1929,  which  was  re- 
tained by  the  present  government 
with  the  backing  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  Roman  Catholic 
church  still  has  a  stranglehold 
on  marriage  laws,  and  Protes- 
tants are  taxed  for  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
are  paid  by  the  state.  No  support 
is  given  to  Protestant  ministers. 
Children  of  Protestants  must  go 
to  schools  where  Catholic  instruc- 
tion is  compulsory.  Italy  is  a  de- 
mocracy, so  they  tell  us. 

Costa  Bican  Rebellion 

<$>  Charging  election  frauds,  the 
Costa  Rican  Congress  bacliing  ex- 
president  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia, 
refused  to  let  victorious  Senor 
Otilio  Ulate  take  office.  Ulate's 
backers,  in  mid-March  staged  a 
rebellion  and  fighting  spread 
across  the  country.  Nicaraguan 
troops  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  forces,  and  then 
Panama  protested  that  this  ac- 
tion was  a  violation  of  the  Amer- 
ican convention  against  interven- 
tion in  another  nation's  internal 
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affairs.  Costa  Bica  appealed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  aid, 
further  complicating  the  situa- 
tion. 

Patrick,  Dewey  and  Truman 

<$>  Governor  Dewey  of  New  York, 
and  President  Truman,  though 
very  busy  men,  found  time  to 
come  to  New  York  city  on 
March  17  and  bow  to  "St.  Pat- 
rick", by  reviewing  the  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade.  The  bow  was 
motivated  by  political  considera- 
tions. Both  Dewey  and  Truman 
are  in  the  race  for  the  presidency 
for  1949-19o2  and  have  an  eye  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  vote.  (It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Patrick 
did  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
until  several  hundred  years  after 
his  death.) 

U.  S.  Coal  StrU^e 

#  In  mid-March  350,000  soft-coal 
miners  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers stopped  work,  because  the  use 
of  a  welfare  fund  agreed  to  by 
the  mine  operators  last  July  was 
in  dispute.  Mr.  Lewis,  president 

of  the  UMW,  wanted  pensions  of 
$100  a  month  for  all  miners  after 
the  age  of  60  and  after  20  years 
of  work  In  the  wines.  The  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  operators  object- 
ed that  this  would  include  min- 
ers already  retired,  and  that  the 
entire  fund  would  be  exhausted. 
The  strike  and  the  resulting  coal 
shortage  brought  an  order  for  re- 
ducing service  on  cpal-burnlng 
passenger  railroads  25  percent. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  Lewis 
was  compelled  to  appear  before  a 
presidential  board  of  investiga- 
tion under  the  "national  emer- 
gency" provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Printers'  Strike  Injunction 

^  A  Federal  judge  in  Indianapo- 
lis, U.  S.,  acting  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law,  on  March  27 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  from  striking 
against  any  newspaper  until  the 
National  Labor  Board  rules  on 
the  case.  The  ITU  printers  had 
been  striking  against  Chicago 
newspapers  for  four  months  in 
an  effort  to  protect  the  closed 


shop  by  refusing  written  con- 
tracts. The  injunction  forbids  the 
ITU  to  cause  its  local  unions  to 
refuse  to  bargain  collectively  in 
good  faith  for  written  contracts 
with  employers. 

Surgery  for  Insanity 

^  A  specially  called  meeting  at 
the  N.  Y.  Society  of  Neurosurgery 
was  told  (March  18)  a  revolu- 
tionary surgical  discovery  has 
effected  the  curoi  of  several 
asylum  Inmates  considered  other- 
wise incurable.  The  brain  opera- 
tion is  called  topectomy.  Brain 
operations  for  insanity  have  been 
known  for  some  time,  and  the 
new  procedure  has  resulted  from 
earlier  efforts  in  the  way  of  op- 
erations on  the  pre-frontal  brain 
area,  in  which  fibers  connecting 
the  frontal  lobe  with  the  rest  of 
the  brain  are  cut.  Early  experi- 
ments sometimes  produced  chang- 
es of  personality,- but  the  latest 
discovery,  topectomy,  has  no  such 
undesirable  effects. 

Great  Discovery? 

<^  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies 
for  Experimental  Biology  it  was 
announced  March  17  that  puri- 
fication in  part  had  been  effected 
of  an  active  principle  of  living 
matter,  with  preliminary  evi- 
dence that  it  may  be  the  "pri- 
mordial clay"  out  of  which  life 

fashions  its  vital  catalysts,  or 
enzymes,  which  activate  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  processes  in 
the  bodies  of  all  living  things. 
The  partial  accomplishment  may 
lead,  perhaps,  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  cancer,  or  virus  dis- 
eases, and  other  little-lrnown 
facts  regarding  life  and  disease. 

Storms  in  Midwest  IT.  S. 

^  The  advent  of  spring  brought 
extensive  storms  and  floods  to 
the  U.  S.,  affecting  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York. 
The  toll  of  dead  rose  to  53,  while 
hundreds  were  injured.  A  tor- 
nado raked  a  U.  S.  air  base  in 
Oklahoma,  destroying  numerous 
planes,  and  caused  damage  esti- 
mated at  $15,000,000.  Other  prop- 
erty damage  was  also  extenslT©. 
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WHITE  MAN  SCALPS  INDIANS! 


WHAT  do  you  think  of  a 
father  who  boasts  of 
his  generosity  and  charity 
toward  strangers,  when  at 
the  same  time  his  own  chil- 
dren and  dependonts  are 
neglected  and  starving  at 
home?  To  say  the  least^  he  is 
a  cruel,  heartless  and  wicked 
father,  a  scoundrel  whose 
scarlet  sins  are  not  made 
white  by  all  of  his  generos- 
ity! Is  it  not,  therefore,  most 
shocking  to  hear  that  the 
''Great  White  Father''  of  America  has 
turned  out  to  be  just  such  a  worthless  fel- 
low as  this!  Yes,  Uncle  Sam's  charity  to 
foreign  rations  is  \-ery  great.  He  gives 
millions  of  dollars  to  Greece,  Turkey  and 
China,  pours  out  billions  of  dollars  for 
European  recovery,  and  gives  away 
trainloads  of  food  and  boatloads  of_ ma- 
chinery and  materials  to  needy  nations. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  deliberately  and 
knowingly  turns  his  back  on  thousands  of 
hungry  and  altogether  destitute  children 
in  his  own  country,  children  of  the  red- 
skinned  North  American  Indian  whom  he 
solemnly  vowed  would  be  properly  (?ared 
for  by  the  government  for  ail  time!  Nor 
is  this  criminal  negligence  an  unavoid^ 
able  outgrowth  of  "the  present  postwar 
confusion.  Ever  since  the  white  man 
killed  off  the  early  Indians  and  paid  a 
paltry  $24  for  Manhattan  island  he  has 
systematically  robbed,  persecuted  and 
killed  the  descendants  of  the  true  and 
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original  Americans.  With  great  fraud 
and  deception  the  white  man^  while  pos- 
ing as  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
these  defenseless  people,  has  scalped 
them  of  their  possessions. 

The  shocking  story  of  the  American 
Indian's  suffering  during  the  past  winter 
has  been  vividly  told  by  a  few  news- 
papers and  magazines-  '*^ America's  big- 
gest slum,"  to  quote  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  in 
Look  maga^^ine,  is  the  Navajo  Indian 
reservation  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  "vast 
concentration  camp  of  desert  and  non- 
irrigable  iand'',  where  the  Indians  *'are 
struggling  to  exist  under  intolerable  con- 
ditions of  poverty,  illiteracy,  disease  and 
neglect  They  are  dying  and  starving,  are 
sub-underprivileged,  becauye  of  the  ab- 
ject neglect  of  their  own  country— these 
United  States,"  according  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  After  speaking  of 
the  "Indian's  ^^theoretical  privileges",  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  says:  'In 
practice,  the  Navajo  has  been  reduced  to 
squalor  and  poverty  equal  to  or  surpass- 
ing the  worst  war  zones  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  he  has  been  deceived,  exploited, 
confined  and  then  virtually  ignored  by  a 
government  which  has  shrugged  aside 
treaty  obligations/'  More  than  a  national 
disgrace,  the  Indian's  phght  has  become 
an  international  scandal. 

But  you  must  visit  the  interior  of  the 
Navajo  reservation  to  fully  appreciate 
how  deplorable  living  conditions  really 
are.  It  is  the  largest  and  worst  of  the 


Indian  "concentration  camps",  and  is  sit- 
uated mostly  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na, witb  portions  lying  in  Utah  and 
Colorado.  In  size  its  24,000  square  miles 
is  equal  to  that  of  West  Virginia,  or 
three  times  the  acea  of  MasHacihusetts. 
On  this  reservation  is  a  population  of 
61,000,  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States, 

A  Close  Look  at  Horror 

Hunger  is  the  Kavajo's  greatest  ene- 
my. Whereas  the  U.S.  governmeitt  sees 
to  It  that  the  defeated  Nazis  receive  1,500 
calories  per  day,  and  the  Japanese  1,300 
calories,  the  poor  Navajo  is  expected  to 
exist  in  this  'land  of  plenty*'  on  starva- 
tion rations  amounting  to  1,000  to  1,200 
calories,  which  he  gets  chiefly  from 
bread,  coffee  and  mutton,  The  clothes  of 
the  I^avajo  are  on]y  rags,  and  there  are 
not  enough  of  these  to  keep  him  warm.  It 
is  indeed  a  pitiful  sight  to  the  tender- 
footed  visitor  to  see  little  children  walk- 
ing around  on  the  frozen  ground  bare- 
footed because  they  have  no  shoes.  Do 
you  hesitate  to  enter  their  homes  called 
Jiogansf  "We  do  not  blame  you.  Made  of 
rou^h  timber  covered  over  with  dirt, 
they  look  like  mud  igloos.  There  arc  no 
windows,  and  only  a  hole  in  the  side  for 
a  door  and  another  in  the  roof  to  let  the 
smoke  out.  There  is  no  furniture.  The 
family  sleeps  on  the  floor  and  the  floor  is 
plain  dirt.  A  fire  is  built  right  on  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  single  room. 
Sanitation  is  unknown.  There  arc  np 
plumbing:  facilities^  no  eJeGtrioity,  no 
transportation,  no  running  water.  Often 
small  children  carry  water  for  many 
:giiles  from  the  nearest  creek  because 
their  sick  parents  are  not  able  to  walk. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Indians  who 
are  forced  to  live  in  such  loathsome  con- 
ditions are  half-dead  from  diseased  Sta- 
tisiics  show  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
Navajos  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  times  as 
great  as  the  U,  S.  national  average! 
Their  life  expectancy  is  shorter  than  any 
other  group  in  America.  Half  their  chil- 
dren die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  live, 
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There  is  lio  baby  food^  so  when  a  mother 
is  not  able  to  nurse  her  growing  baby  she 
starts  to  feed  it  green  corn.  Death  from 
diarrhea  i-s  the  result  Besides  having  the 
highest  infant  diarrhea  rate,  these  In- 
dians have  the  highest  pneumonia  rate, 
the  highest  tuberculosis  rate,  and  prob- 
ably the  highest  venereal  disease  rate. 
Another  curse  that  runs  riot  among  these 
people  ifi  trMhoma,  a  form  of  blindness 
that  cripples  a  large  percentage  of  the 
aduEts,  and  which  is  caused  by  malnutri- 
tion during  childhood.  Other  diseases 
that  find  the  reservation  filth  fertile  soi! 
include  typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and 
diphtheria. 

Don"'t  think  for  a  moment  that  the  In- 
(iians  live  in  this  mnok  and  downtrodden 
condition  because  they  are  morons.  Don't 
show  your  ignorance  by  saying  that  In- 
dians are  capable  of  saying  onZy  ^^TTgEif* 
True,  in  the  last  eighty  years  the  Nava- 
jos have  produced  no  medical  doctors,  no 
college  professors,  no  engineers  and  no 
scientists.  However,  intelligence  tests 
show  that  Indian  children  are  equal  to 
the  standards  set  for  the  white  man's 
children.  Hence,  the  Indian's  backward- 
jjesb-  is  due  entirciy  to  n  iaek  of  eduea- 
tion.  Only  5  percent  talk  English  fluently, 
15  percent  understand  a  little  English, 
and  SO  percent  arc  totally  illiterate- 
Tlieir  superstitious  demon  religion  also 
has  a  deadening  effect  on  their  advance- 
ment and  learning. 

The  stench  of  these  putrid  reservation 
condilions  has  reached  to  hJ^'^h  heavcj], 
and  irate  citizens  who  loye^  justice  and 
equality  want  to  know  the  cause,  in  order 
that  a  remedy  may  be  found.  "Why,  on  the 
reservation,  is  there  a  shortage  of  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  transportation? 
Why  is  there  a  lack  of  medical  care,  a 
lack  of  proper  education,  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God? 

"Why  are  61,000  people  not  able  ta  live 
in  an  area  three  times  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  able  to  support  4,500,- 
000?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  reserva- 
tion is  nothing  but  a  vast,  wind-swept^ 
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sandy  wasteland  that  is  practically  xoad- 
lesBy  w&terless  and  fruitless,  Why^  do 
not  the  Indians  go  to  work  in  factories'? 

No  factories-  Why  do  they  not  work 
in  the  mines?  No  mines.  Why  do  they  not 
do  more  farmingt  No  water.  Why  do 
they  not  raise  enough  livestock?  No  graa- 
ing  land  Why,  then,  do  they  not  migrate 
to  more  fertile  country?  Because  on 
every  hand  they  are  hemmed  in  by  tribal 
language,  custom  and  religious  barriers, 
and  on  every  side  by  a  selfish  and  hostile 
country  full  of  racial  prejudice,  a  coun- 
try that  is  too  busy  with  the  problems  of 
world  domination  to  give  much  consider- 
ation to  these  "forgotten  people". 

Eighty  years  ago,  when  the  reserva- 
tion  was  set  up  by  treaty,  in  1868,  there 
were  only  10,000  Indians,  and  the  land 
was  able  to  support  their  sheep.  But  as 
the  population  rose  and  six  times  as 
many  were  squeezed  in,  the  boundaries, 
instead  of  being  expanded,  were  actually 
contracted  by  land  steals.  We  are  told 
that  these  conditions  of  overcrowding 
have  made  firewood  to  disappear,  the 
grass  to  vanish  and  soil  erosion  to  set  in, 
until  today  the  reservation  is  a  waste- 
land. Unlike  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  the  reservation  is  a  desert 
country.  It  seldom  rains,  and  there  are 
few  wellst  and  fewer  reservoirs.  All  to- 
gether there  are  perhaps  23,000  acres 
under  cultivation.  A  proposed  irrigation 
project  to  cost  several  million  dollars 
would  bring  water  to  only  an  additional 
117,000  of  the  15,000,000  arid  acres. 

At  one  time  the  land  maintained 
1,000,000  sheep ;  but  in  1934  "new  deal" 
experts  came  along  and  said  that  the 
land  was  overgrazed,  and,  by  govern- 
ment edict,  cut  the  flocks  down  to  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400,000.  Accordingly 
a  family  of  five  or  sis  that  requires  a 
flock  of  200  to  350  to  support  itself  is 
limited  to  61  sheep. 

White  Man  Wields  Tomahawk 

Right  here,  behind  all  these  figures, 
one  sees  the  shadow  of  a  tomahawk  in  the 
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white  man's  hand,  and  it  is  red  with  red 
men*s  blood-  Were  the  number  of  sheep 
cut  in  half  because  the  land  is  over- 
grazed, as  the  ^*raw  dealers"  say  (the 
same  imbecilie  "experts"  who  plowed  cot- 
ton under  and  killed  off  pigs)  ?  or  was  it 
because  heap-big  paleface  sheep  barons 
wanted  the  Indian  flocks  cut  down?  The 
truthfulness  of  the  latter  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  rank  and  odious  in- 
stances of  where  white  sheepmen  gi;azed 
their  own  flocks  on  the  "grassless"  In- 
dian reservations!  Back  in  1936  John 
Collier,  Indian  Commissioner  at  the 
time,  said; 

The  report  of  the  Department  o£  Agricul- 
ture states,  and  shows  by  successive  examples, 
that  Indian  after  Indian  has  been  persuaded, 
through  dehauchery  with  whiskey,  to  surren- 
der his  breeding  stock  and  thus  to  lose  his 
foothold  as  a  livestock  man.  In  exehange  for 
whiskey,  syBtematically  peddled  to  these  In- 
dians, Navajo  family  after  Navajo  family  has 
given  up  its  foundation  stock.  Thereupon 
automatically  and  systematically,  these  live- 
stock harons  have  moved  their  sheep  upon  the 
Indian  range.  So  it  has  come  about  in  the 
Pueblo  Alto  area  that  the  Indian  livestock  has 
shrunk  from  100,000  to  fewer  than  37,000. 
Every  Navajo  animal  that  has  vanished  has 
been  replaced  by  one  or  more  animals  belong' 
ing  to  the  ^'big  fellows". 

So  the  land  is  too  nude  for  Indian 
sheep,  but  is  O.K.  for  the  white  man's 
sheep.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
games  of  cheat  at  which  the  Indians  have 
been  beaten  to  the  ground  and  scalped 
by  the  ruthless  and  savage  white  man. 
The  white  traders  (and  there  are  about 
125  of  them)  compose  another  pact  of 
Indian  scalp  hunters.  They  buy  a  $25 
yearly  license  from  the  state  (thus  the 
state  becomes  a  party  to  their  crimes)* 
and  then  by  applying  their  bartering  tac- 
tics of  lying,  stealing  and  cheating,  they 
rob  the  Indians  of  their  works  of  art  and 
sell  them  to  the  tourist  trade  at  a  fabu- 
lous profit,  a  business  with  a  yearly  in- 
come of  $50,000  to  $150,000-  The  Indian's 
skill  at  weaving  blankets  and  rugs,  and 


fabricating  silver  and  turquoise  jewelry, 
is  known  the  "world  over.  If  given  a  fair 
return  for  his  labor  he  could  make  a  Hy- 
ing, bnt  not  so  Tender  the  trader's  form 
of  ftlavery- 

Medical  and  Educational  Needs 

On  the  fringes  of  the  reservation  there 
are  gome  life-saving  npedical  facilities, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  what  there 
abould  be.  In  fact,  during  the  last  four 
years  it  is  reported  that  five  of  the  small 
hospitals  have  been  closed  for  lack  of 
funds.  Think  of  it,  for  th^  relief  of  the 
suffering  there  is  only  one  doctor,  one 
nurse  and  one  dentist  that  do  any  travel- 
ing in  this  sea  of  misery! 

In  1868  the  government  promised  that 
in  the  future  Indian  children  would  be 
given  the  same  education  given  white 
children;  that  for  every  30  children  a 
school  and  a  teacher  would  be  provided. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Today  90  percent 
of  the  Indians  can  neither  read  nor 
write!  Deliberate  bungling  by  political 
grafters  has  flouted  education  of  the  In- 
dian. As  an  example,  in  the  early  1930's 
the  government  built  50  schoolhouses, 
many  of  them  miles  away  from  any  In- 
dian settlement  or  water  supply.  Many 
of  them  were  never  used,  and  simply 
crumbled  away.  In  the  last  twelve  years 
not  a  single  classroom  has  been  added 
(in  fact,  some  schools  have  been  discon- 
tinued), yet  the  population  in  this  period 
has  increased  by  10^000.  As  a  result,  to- 
day, of  the  25,000  children,  who  are  eager 
to  learn^  only  5,000  to  7,000  have  re- 
ceived any  education  whatsoever.  Even 
when  they  go  to  school,  instead  of  being 
taught  practical  things  that  will  lift  their 
standard  of  living  they  are  taught  their 
native  folklore,  dancing  and  weaving,  all 
of  which  will  keep  the  future  generations 
bound  to  the  reservations  and  to  their 
primitive  superstitions*  Indian  parents 
cry  in  protest  against  this  and  beg 
that  such  miaeducation  be  discontinued; 
but  to  no  avail.  "Keep  'em  on  the  reser- 
vations," is  the  scalpers'  policy!  Keep 
them  weaving  for  the  traders  I 


The  misaionaries  that  have  swarmed 
over  the  reservations  also  have  made 
little  progress  in  educating  the  Indians, 
Up  until  World  War  II,  besides  the 
many  Protestants,  over  1,000  Catholic 
priests,  nuns  and  lay  brothers  infested 
81  reservations  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  yet  only  2  percent  of  the  Indians 
have  been  ''Christianized".  Christen- 
dom's cults,  instead  of  uplifting  and  set- 
ting the  Indians  free  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  {it  is  the  truth  contained  in 
the  Bible  that  makes  one  free.— Gala- 
tions  5: 1;  John  8;  32;  17: 17),  they  have 
implanted  in  the  Indiana  more  religious 
superstitions-  Why,  even  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
stressed  *'the  Church's  policy  of  respect- 
ing the  personality,  the  language,  the 
customs,  and  the  institutions  of  the  vari- 
ous people  with  whom  she  deals'',  to 
quote  the  Catholic  Telegraph-Register, 
Like  the  policy  of  the  other  exploiters  of 
the  Indians,  the  creed  of  the  Hierarchy 
is :  Keep  them  illiterate  and  ignorant,  do 
not  change  their  language,  their  super- 
stitious customs,  their  hogan-hut  institu- 
tions, or  their  demonized  medicine-man 
affliction  of  the  sick.  What  these  modern 
proselytizing  pharisees  seem  most  inter- 
ested in  is  their  huge  slice  of  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  for  Indian 
education.  Nine  of  these  missions  will 
get  $185,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Wickedness  in  High  Places 

Far  more  responsible  for  the  despoil- 
ing of  the  Indians  than  the  cheating 
traders,  livestock  shj^sters  and  mission- 
ary parasites  are  the  government  bu- 
reaucrats, both  state  and  federal,  that 
rule  the  reservations  as  overlords.  Money 
is  appropriated  for  Indian  relief— 
$100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  Nava- 
jos  during  the  last  80  years— but  by  the 
time  it  filters  through  the  sticky  fingers 
of  government  agencies  the  Indians  see 
very  little  of  it".  For  e2:ample,  216  federal 
employees  are  ojj  the  pay  roll  to  look 
after  the  work  of  33  doctors  and  nurses 
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in  the  email  Health  Department  that  is 
aasigned  to  the  Navajo  reservation. 

But  one  should  not  get  the  idea  from 
this  that  the  Indiana  are  pot  the  re- 
cipients of  many  'T^lessings"  from  the 
^'Tjenevolent"  government  of  the  ''Great 
White  Father"  These  true  Americans 
were  given  their  citizenship  in  1924,  but 
even  to  this  day  they  are  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  They 
were  drafted  during  the  war,  some 
25,000  of  them  in  violation  of  the 
treaties^^but  ag  veterans  they  are  denied 
GJ,  loans  for  new  homes.  Another  40,000 
worked  in  war  plants,  paid  sales  taxes, 
income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes, 
but  they  cannot  receive  a  penny  of  old- 
age  pensions  or  social  security  benefits. 
Why,  they  are  even  "honored"  by  being 
on  the  government  pay  roll-  Yes,  sir !  The 
big-hearted  and  over-bounteous  Uncle 
Sam  gives  his  Navajo  wards  a  monthly 
allowance  amounting  to  something  like 
$64  a  year.  The  head  of  one  family  said 
he  got  the  handsome  amount  of  $8-50  a 
month.  Now,  honestly,  would  you  like  to 
be  a  loyal  Indian  trying  to  keep  your 
family  on  such  an  allowance  with  flour 
costing  $8,00  a  sack?  or  would  you  pre- 
fer  to  be  a  Nazi  enemy  well  cared  for  in 
the  American  zone? 

If  the  public  becomes  enraged  at  this 
wanton  mistreatment  handed  the  In- 
dians an  'investigation"  is  started.  An- 
other  '^inspection"  is  begun.  Another 
"survey*'  of  the  problem  is  made.  As  an 
old  Indian  once  lamented;  *'A11  these 
highly  paid  people  do  is  ride  around  all 
day  long  in  government  cars,  inspecting 
us,"  Answering  the  starvation  charges, 
these  peanut-brained  bureaucrats  came 
up  with  the  magnificent  deduction:  *'^The 
Navajos  are  not  dying  of  starvation. 
They  are  dying  of  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition  "  But  which  is  worse,  to  die 
outright  of  starvation  or  suffer  a  slow^ 
hideous  death  with  the  prolonged  ago- 
nies of  malnutrition? 

No,  not  all  the  Indians  died  this  last 
winter.  The  majority  lived,  but  it  was 
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only  faeeause  carloads  and  trucldoadB  of 
food  and  clothing  were  donated  around 
Christmastime  by  private  charity.  About 
the  same  time  a  miserly  Congress  voted 
a  stingy  $500,000  for  Indian  emergency 
relief,  as  a  sort  of  soothing  balm  for  the 
nationarguilt  that  stabs  the  white  man's 
conscience^ 

How  Indians  Were  Bobbed  of  Land 

Stealing  valuable  land  from  the  In- 
dians is  nothing  new  for  the  white  man. 
He  has  been  doing  it  ever  since  h^  began 
colonizing  this  continent.  The  very  deeds 
of  the  land  now  in  the  white  man's  hands 
were  written  with  the  red  man's  blood, 
the  story  of  which  is  found  on  some  of 
the  blackest  pages  of  American  history. 
Turn  to  tJie  case  of  the  Sioux  Indians 
who  were  driven  into  the  Black  Hills, 
Powder  River  and  Big  Horn  country, 
which  is  now  embraced  by  portions  of 
North  and  South  Dakota^  Nebraska, 
Wyoming  and  Montana. 

In  1868  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty  was 
drawn  up,  stipulating  that  this  area  was 
to  be  a  "permanent  reservation"  and 
henceforth  "no  white  person  or  persons 
shall  be  permitted  to  settle  or  occupy  any 
portion  of  the  same  or,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, to  pass  through  the  same"  But 
alas !  in  less  than  a  year  the  white  man 
made  the  treaty  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
General  Sherman,  noted  for  his  creed 
that  Wly  dead  Indians  are  good  Indians', 
was  again  making  Indians  ''good".  The 
white  man  wanted  to  build  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  across  the  Indians'  land, 
so  his  surveyors  were  sent  in  without 
permission.  General  Custer's  palefaced 
warriors  provocatively  violated  the 
treaty  in  1874  without  permission.  Pros- 
pectors swarmed  over  the  Black  Hills  in 
search  of  yellow  gold  without  permis- 
sion. Thereafter  wholesale  scalping  cam- 
paigns under  the  command  of  Generals 
Crook,  Terry,  Gibbon  and  Miles  killed 
off  all  but  a  remnant  of  the  Indians  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 


Finally  a  commission  in  1876  under- 
took to  draw  up  a  new  treaty  minus  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  included  in  the 
former  treaty.  In  its  report  the  commis- 
sion said : 

While  the  Indians  received  us  as  friends 
and  listened  with  kind  attention  to  our  propo- 
sition, we  were  painfully  impressed  with  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  pledges  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  times  they  told  their  story  of  wrongs 
with  such  impressive  earnestness  that  our 
cheeks  crimsoned  with  shame.  In  their  speech- 
es and  recitals  of  wrongs  which  their  people 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  the 
arraignment  for  gross  acts  of  injustice  and 
fraud,  the  description  of  treaties  made  only 
to  be  broken,  the  doubts  and  distrusts  of  our 
present  profession  of  friendship  and  good  will, 
were  porti'ayed  in  colors  so  vivid  and  language 
so  terse  that  admiration  and  surprise  would 
have  kept  us  silent  had  not  shame  and  humilia- 
tion done  so. — Doane  Robinson's  History'  of 
the  Sioux  Indians, 

George  E.  Hyde,  in  his  History  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indians ^  shows  us  the  white 
man's  teeth  which  reveal  him  to  be  a 
savage  real  estate  shark : 

Under  the  cloud  of  war  the  government  had 
taken  the  Black  HiUs,  the  Powder  River  lands 
and  the  Bighorn  country.  The  pretense  of 
formal  agreement  and  fair  payment  which 
Congress  had  devised  to  veil  this  act  of  rob- 
bery did  not  even  deceive  the  Indians,  The 
chiefs  knew  that  they  were  being  robbed  and 
that  they  were  forced  to  sign  away  their  lands. 
Here  are  beef,  flour  and  blankets  (said  the 
United  States)  for  your  lands  in  Laramie 
Plains  and  between  the  forks  of  the  Platte, 
which  we  took  from  you  before  1865;  and 
here  (said  the  United  States)  are  the  same 
beef,  flour  and  blankets  for  your  lands  in 
Nebraska  which  we  took  before  1870;  and 
(said  the  United  States,  with  an  air  of  vast 
generosity)  here  are  the' same  beef,  flour  and 
blankets  for  the  Black  Hills,  the  Powder 
River,  and  the  Bighorn  lands  which  we  are 
now  taking  from  you.  In  all  fairness,  that  is 
very  near  the  true  meaning  of  the  "agree- 
ment" of  187  6^  by  means  of  which  these  last 
lands  were  taken  from  the  Sioux. 
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Other  examples  could  be  cited  of  where 
the  white  man  has  robbed  the  Indians  of 
600,000  acres  in  southern  Utah  within 
this  twentieth  century. 

Modern  Scalping  Operations 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
art  of  scalping  without  drawing  blood. 
Anyone  desiring  to  strike  it  rich  in  oil, 
make  a  few  millions  on  coal  or  Itmiber,  or 
reap  a  fortune  in  the  salmon  business, 
has  only  to  ape  the  white  man's  modern 
land-stealing  tactics.  Big  mining  com- 
panies, fish  canneries  and  lumber  inter- 
ests in  Alaska  have  stripped  millions  of 
Indian  acres  of  their  resources  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
35,000  Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  in 
that  country.  Though  bloodless,  such 
wicked  deeds  are  not  committed  without 
causing  the  victims  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering. Crying  out  in  protest  against  this 
rapacious  robbery  the  president  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood,  in  a  letter  to 
the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians, said,  in  part : 

Our  homes  and  lands,  our  fisheries  and 
trees,  our  trap-lines  and  reindeer,  everything 
we  possess  is  being  seized  or  threatened  by 
unscrupulous  white  men,  who  tell  us  that  what 
they  are  doing  to  us  has  been  approved  in 
Washington.  All  of  the  promises  that  have 
come  to  us  from  Washington  are  now  broken. 
.  .  .  We  were  promised  by  President  Koose- 
velt,  'President  Hoover,  President  Coolidge, 
President  Wilson  and  even  by  presidents  be- 
fore their  day,  that  our  possessions  should  al- 
ways be  protected.  Now  the  men  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  supposed  to  be  our  protectors  say 
that  big  corporations  can  take  our  trees,  our 
minerals  and  all  our  lands  without  asking  per- 
mission or  paying  us.  .  .  , 

Why  are  we  suddenly  to  be  made  what  you 
call  "displaced  persons"?  Is  it  because  our 
skins  are  not  as  light  as  you^  ?  But  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  you  brought  us  says 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Your  Consti- 
tution promises  that  the  property  rights  of 
all  men — not  just  white  men — shall  be  safe- 
guarded. And  the  Bible  that  you  brought  us 
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and  translated  into  our  native  tongues  says 
that  we  are  all  brothers  and  children  of  God. 
It  does  not  say  that  it  is  all  right  for  white 
men  to  rob  from  men  of  copper  skin. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  why  the  scalp- 
hunters  are  not  interested  in  the  Indians' 
learning  the  "naught/'  art  of  reading. 
But  even  those  that  are  not  able  to  read, 
or  not  able  to  write  the  truth  as  caus- 
tically as  the  above  letter,  know  that  the 
white  man  on  many  occasions  has  been 
and  is  a  treaty  violator  and  covenant 
breaker.  "Chief  Broken  Treaties''  is  what 
they  dub  double-dealing  Uncle  Sam! 

Figures  released  in  1945  show  that  un- 
der the  terms  of  389  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians the  white  man  gained  possession  of 
2,600,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or 
95  percent  of  the  country,  at  a  cost  of 
about  48  cents  per  acre.  Today  the  land 
is  valued  at  more  than  $40,000,000,000. 

And  let  none  say  that  the  paleface  has 
reformed  because  $8,500,000  is  being 
paid  by  the  federal  government  for 
300,000  acres  in  southeastern  Oklahoma 
that  is  owned  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Indians.  It  is  just  another  blood- 
less massacre,  for  in  this  tract  there  is 
more  than  769,000,000  tons  of  high-grade 
bituminous  coal,  worth  billions  of  dol- 
lars, readily  available  for  mining,  and 
1,000,000,000  tons  more  deeper  down. 
Then  there  is  the  recent  case  where  the 
government  stole  a  vast  subterranean 
reservoir  of  helium  gas  from  the  Nava- 
jos.  For  this  fabulous  quantity  of  rare 


and  precious  helium,  worth  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  government  paid  the 
poor,  half -starved,  illiterate  and  helpless 
Indians  the  sporting  sum  of  $147,799. 
^  And  so  it  goes.  One  c^ould  continue  to 
cite  many  other  overt  acts  and  crimes  of 
wickedness  suffered  by  the  native  Amer- 
ican Indians/ As  Jim  Marshall  says  in 
Collier's  magazine,  the  Indians  have  been 
''studied,  surveyed,  inspected,  exhorted, 
robbed,  exploited,  bawled  out,  wept  over 
and  ruined  almost  beyond  redemption". 
Let  the  white  man  bury  the  hatchet  and 
repent.  Let  the  officials  redeem  them- 
selves from  this  woeful  indictment.  Let 
tlie  government  that  spends  billions  for 
foreign  relief  remember  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home.  Feed  the  hungry  Indians. 
Give  their  bailies  milk.  Provide  them 
with  sufficient  clothing.  Give  them  med- 
ical care  and  attention.  Pay  them  for  the 
stolen  lands.  Give  them  back  their  sheep. 
Open  up  their  reservations.  Develop  their 
land  and  resources.  Let  them  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  own  labors.  Remove  the 
exploiters  and  oppressors.  Take  away 
government   support   of   the   missions. 
And,  above  all,  educate  them  to  read  and 
write.  All  this  will  at  least  give  them 
temporary  relief.  Of  course,  for  perma- 
nent relief  and  a  lasting  remedy,  the 
American  Indians,  like  all  other  people 
of  the  earth,  must  put  their  hope  and 
trust  in  the  glorious,  perfect  and  eternal 
Theocratic  kingdom  of  Jehovah  God  and 
His  Christ. 


^he  Jungle  '^Trinity'' 

^.«^iV^  ^^^ong  African  religious  cults  there  is  a  vague  reference  to  "Mwari",  the 
r^  godhead  which  embodies  the  conception  of  a  trinity.  Shoroyeshou  (elephant 
-A  t\  ^^^^^  the  father,  the  creator,  so  named  because  the  elephant  is  the  largest 
t^  J-  known  living  thing;  Bunji,  son  and  preserver,  on  whom  is  bestowed  the 
praise  name  of  "needle  that  sewed  not  cloth,  but  stitched  the  earth";  and  Bamarumbi 
or  Banyanchaha,  the  mother,  the  intereeder.  Sacrifices  or  offerings  are  made  to  Bama- 
rumbi only,,  to  intercede  for  mankind  with  Shoroyeshou  and  Runji,  for  they  are  not 
approachable  directly.  Here,  then,  is  more  evidence  that  Christendom's  conception  of  a 
three-headed  god  is  not  only  an  offspring  of  the  pagan  ideas  of  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians  and  Buddhists  (see  Awake!  January  22,  1948,  page  26),  but  also  remark- 
ably resembles  this  trinity  of  the  tribes  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
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i6T  T  PON  the  earth . 

LJ  distress  of  na- 
tions, with  perplex- 
ity; the  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring; 
men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after 
those  things  which . 
are  coming  on  the 
earth."  Thus  Christ  Jesus 
foretold  condition s- that 
would  come  in  the  'last 
days"  of  Satan's  world,  just 
prior  to  Armageddon. 
(Luke  21:25,26;  Revela- 
tion 16:14-16)  Who  will 
deny  that  the  nations  are 
now  sorely  distressed  and 
perplexed,  that  the  seas  of 
restless  humanity  are 
tossed  and  whipped  about 
by  the  tempestuous  roarings  of  fright- 
ened political  leaders?  They  unleash  up- 
on the  troubled  masses  of  people  their 
windy  charges  and  countercharges,  their 
wars  of  words,  their  wars  of  nerves, 
their  cold  wars.  Cold  wars  that  threaten 
to  become  shooting  wars*  But  thus  far, 
as  one  reporter  put  it,  the  cold  war  has 
only  developed  into  the  shooting-off-the- 
mouth  war.  Both  rulers  and  ruled  have 
hearts  filled  with  fear,  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  atomic  age. 

Listen  to  the  outcries  of  fear  from 
scattered  parts  of  the  world.  In  Costa 
Rica  "a  reign  of  terror  and  lawlessness" 
grips  the  land,  in  the  throes  of  revolution 
jApril  6).  March  27  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
ister Tsaldaris  filed  complaint  with  the 
United  Nations  that  in  Greece  there  had 
been  "loosed  a  reign  of  terror  so  calculat- 
ingly cruel  as  to  challenge  description". 
Also  in  March  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall said,  "The  world  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  crisis,  inflamed  by  propaganda, 
misunderstanding,  anger  and  fear.'^  He 
declared  Czechoslovakia  gripped  by  a 

"reign  of  terror".  Henry  Wallace  shout- 
ed back  that  President  Truman  had  "set 
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the    pattern    for   a 
reign  of  terror"  in 
the    United    States. 
On    March    15    the 
New   York    Daily 
Mirror    said    edito- 
rially:   "This    is    a 
new  thing  for  Amer- 
icans. Fear !  Fear  in 
their  own  land.  Fear 
in  their  homes.   Fear  for 
their  children.   It  is  fear 
born    of    the    disunity    in 
America   and   the   aggres- 
sions abroad  of  an  expedi- 
ent   ally    turned    enemy." 
Next  during  the  mad 
month  of  March  comes  a 
call  for  one  slave  to  free 
another.    Anne    O'Hare 
MeCormick   declared    that 
"the   United   States,   how- 
ever, must  find  some  way  to  liberate  Eu- 
rope from  fear". 

Last  November  10  Albert  Deutsch, 
writing  in  the  New  York  PM,  jabbed  at 
jittery  United  States  for  becoming  such 
a  nervous  nation,  saying: 

What  a  nation  of  gossipmongers  weVe  be- 
come !  Rumors  are  flying.  Our  Congress  is  be- 
ing turned  into  an  Assembly  of  irresponsibles, 
where  tattle  and  gibble-gabble  are  accorded 
the  same  weight  as  truth  and  common  sense. 
As  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
expressed  it  more  elegantly  the  other  day, 
weVe  got  a  bad  case  of  the  heebie-jeebies.  We 
jump  like  mad,  as  though  the  earth  beneath 
us  were  shaking,  every  time  Stalin  sneezes, 
and  we — the  world's  most  powerful  people — 

see  world-wide  conflagrations  every  time  the 
Man  in  the  Kremlin  lights  his  pipe. 

On  April  12  Trygve  Lie,  secretary 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  said: 
^'Today,  as  in  1933,  too  many  people  are 
afraid.  People  are  afraid  in  America. 
They  are  afraid  in  Russia.  They  are 
afraid  in  small  countries  like  my  own. 
And  the  governments,  too,  are  acting  as 
if  they  were  afraid."  That  just  about 
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wraps  up  the  entire  world  in  the  blanket- 
ing rear. 

Fear  looms  ever  larger  because  of 
World  War  III  that  hovers  on  the  hori- 
zon, with  its  unknown  terrors  of  atomic 
warfare.  Tossing  the  troubled  waves  of 
humanity  to  higher  pitches  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  Lieut.  Gen,  A,  C.  Wedemeyer, 
on  April  6,  asserted:  "To  be  brutally 
frank  the  ugly  clouds  of  war  are  once 
again  gathering  on  the  horizon/'  And 
what  those  war  clouds  of  the  atomic  age 
hold  in  readiness  to  downpour  on  the 
earth  strikes  still  more  fear  into  the  peo- 
ple's already  failing  hearts.  Eecently  an 
aircraft  builder,  G.  L.  Martin,  excited 
the  nation  about  radioactive  clouds  that 
could  be  drifted  across  enemy  territory, 
causing  horrible  death  and  widespread 
desolation.  He  described  the  atomic 
cloud  as  "the  greatest  killer  of  human  be- 
ings ever  devised".  Isn't  that  a  nice  tri- 
umph for  science?  He  added,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  visit  any  nation  that  got  a  taste 
of  it  for  a  year  afterward."  His  Balti- 
more company  makes  a  rocket  supposed 
to  rise  235  miles  high.  Guided  missiles 
with  homing  devices  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  he  boasted :  ''We  can  sink  the 
ship  even  if  it  is  halfway  across  the 
Atlantic."  Then  there  is  bacteriological 
warfare  to  add  its  contribution  to  the 
mounting  war  fears  of  "civilized  Chris- 
tendom". And  if  more  fear  is  to  be  fo- 
mented, speak  mysteriously  of  potent 
cosmic-ray  bombs! 

Atomic  bombs,  of  course,  will  play 
their  part,  and  much  more  fearfully  than 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  due  to  sub- 
sequent scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. On  this  point  Dr.  Urey,  one  of  the 
foremost  scientists  in  the  atom  bomb 
project,  said,  April  11:  "Atomic  bombs 
have  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
we  can't  expect  to  use  them  in  large- 
scale  war  and  have  the  human  race  sur- 
vive." Previously  he  had  written  con- 
cerning fear:  "I  write  this  to  frighten 
you.  Fm  a  frightened  man,  myself.  All 

the  scientists  I  know  are  frightened, 
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frightened  for  their  lives,  and  fright- 
ened for  your  life.  .  .  .  We  who  have 
lived  for  years  in  the  shadow  of  the 
atomic  bomb  are  well  acquainted  with 
fear,  and  it  is  a  fear  you  should  share. 
.  .  .  Freedom  from  fear?  We  will  eat 
fear,  sleep  fear,  live  in  fear,  and  die  in 
fear." 

Does  the  United  Nations  calm  these 
fears?  President  Truman  had  expressed 
confidence  that  world  peace  could  come 
by  world  co-operation  through  the  inter- 
national organization.  That  was  last  De- 
cember. During  March  he  was  reminded 
of  his  "confidence",  and  he  confessed  that 
"his  confidence  had  been  somewhat  shak- 
en, but  that  he  was  still  confident  of 
ultimate  peace.  He  added  that  we  must 
have  peace".  Premiier  Pekkala  of  Finland 
was  more  blunt,  saying  bitterly  of  the 
United  Nations:  "Hopes  of  organizing 
international  affairs  through  this  organ- 
ization have  collapsed." 

Does  religion  calm  the  rampant  fears 
and  soothe  restless  humanity?  On 
March  28  the  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York,  Charles 
K.  Gilbert,  said:  "We  stand  bewildered 
and  afraid  before  all  the  baffling  prob- 
lems that  now  threaten  to  destroy  every- 
thing we  hold  dear."  Catholics  are  under 
even  greater  stress  of  fear,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Representative  Donald  O'Toole, 
who,  on  March  19,  urged  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
pope,  saying  that  if  anyone  should 
'Ibring  harm  to  this  holy  man,  it  would 
be  a  world  tragedy".  Because  of  condi- 
tions in  Italy  he  declared  that  a  '^terrible 
fear  has  been  placed  in  the  hearts  of 
more  than  25,000,000  Eoman  Catholics^\ 

Only  true  Christianity  casts  out  the 
paralyzing  force  of  fear.  ^^Herein  is  our 
love  made  perfect,  that  we  may  have 
boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment :  because 
as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.  There  is 
no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth 

out  fear :  because  fear  hath  torment.  He 

that  f eareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love." 

— 1  John  4 :  17, 18. 
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rpO  ANNOUNCE  the  death  of 
J_  a  king,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  means  much  publicity  to 
the  -whole  wotld.  It  means  a 
great  heralding  forfh  through  y^ 
international  communication  ^^ 

Bystems.  However,  in  many    ^^ 
parts  of  Africa  the  death  of 
•ft  king  means  little  or  nothing 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tribe  over  which  the 
king  ruled  it  means  a  great  deal. 

On  December  2S,  1947,  the  death,  after 
but  a  short  reign,  of  Nil  Tackie  Ta- 
■wiah  II,  king  over  the  Ga  state,  occurred 
in  Accra,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  The  Ga  state,  though  small,  is  a 
very  important  region  stretching  from 
Obutu  on,  the  west  to  Tema  on  the  east. 
This  "stretch  of  territory  occupies  a 
coastline  of  about  fifty  miles  and  em- 
braces some  919  square  miles.  In  ail,  the 
population  is  some  250,000  inhabitants, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  illiter- 
ate and  only  able  to  speak  the  Ga  native 
vernacular* 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  December  28, 
the  body  of  the  late  king  was  laid  in 
state,  libation  was  poured  by  the  high 
fetish  priest,  there  was  a  volley  of  rifle 
fire,  and  the  air  was  rent  by  the  doleful 
beating  of  the  drums.  This  custom  of  fir- 
ing the  rifle  shots  when  a  man  of  rank 
dies  is  to  let  the  long-dead  know  that  an 
illustrious  ne'wcomer  is  arriving. 

Much  ceremony  was  carried  out  in  the 
preparation  of  the  body  before  the  fu- 
neral, and  regarding  some  of  these  cus- 
toms the  book  Religion  and  Medicine  of 
the  Ga  People,  page  198,  paragraph  1^ 
Taays :  "Immediately  a  death  occurs  in  a 
household  the  first  thing  that  is  done, 
other  than  wailing  and  crying,  is  to  call 
in  the  old  women  of  the  dead  man's 
father's  family  and  of  his  mother's  fam^ 
ily  also  to  wash  and  shave  the  corpse/' 
Conmienting  further,  paragraph  5  adds : 
''The  fingernails  and  toenails  of  the  body 
are  also  cut  very  short  before  the  bail- 
ing. This  is  to  remove  the  risk  of  mourn- 
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upon  the  ground 
And  here  in  the  palace 
libation  were  closely  followed. 

For  the  three  days  following  his  death, 
numerous  relatives,  friends  and  sub- 
chiefs  poured  into  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  or  Mantse  We.  Outside  the  palace 
each  day  were  crowds  of  natiYes  all  per- 
forming customs,  of  a  numerous  kind. 
The  news  of  the  aeath  had  flashed  across 
the  country  like  wildfire,  and  before  the 
corpse  was  cold  relatives  and  mournecs 
from  distant  villages  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Day  by  day  the  masses  flocked 
to  the  palace.  The  noise  of  wailing,  rat- 
tling beads  on  calabashes,  dancing  and 
drumming  made  a  racket  designed  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  departed.  This 
mourning  procedure  was  not  hmited  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Women  not 
bound  by  blood  ties  or  friendship  to  the 
dead  person  were  there  the  whole  day, 
sustained  by  purely  ceremonial  tears. 
Drinking  was  ever  seen  in  and  around 
the  palace  grounds.  As  merrymaking 
was  carried  on,  visitors  would  contribute 
their  money  to  the  funeral  cost  The 
charges  of  drinking  are,  many  times,  of 
a  crippling  nature  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased;  but  a  lifetime  of  debt  is  pref- 
erable to  an  offended  dead  relative. 

AWSKE  I 


At  +I1&  conclusion  of  three  days  of  sTicli 
revelr^r,  &  time  arrived  for 

The  Funeral  Procession 

At  the  scheduled  time,  amid  the  dole- 
ful beating  of  tom-toms,  the  funeral  pro- 
ces&ioD  started.  Crowded  along  the  bur- 
ial itOute  were  many  people,  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  events  to  follow.  Some  peo- 
ple had  gained  prominent  positions  along 
the  route,  on'  the  tops  of  buildings  and 
automobiles.  Others  were  lined  in  solid 
ranks  along  the  sidewalki 

The  spectators,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  Ga  state,  were  attired  in  the  varying 
native  garments.  Men  of  the  tribe  wore 
long  robes  slung  loosely  over  their  left 
shoulder  while  at  the  same  time  exposing 
the  right  arm  and  shoulder  naked.  Very 
few  of  the  natives  wore  anything  on  their 
feet,  as  these  things  are  considered  a 
luxury.  Women,  likewise  in  the  usual 
way,  with  long  cloths  to  their  feet^  also 
carried  their  babies  on  their  backs.  Note- 
worthy among  the  spectators  were  also 
many  Mohammedans  clad  in  their  typ- 
ical white  gowns.  In  all,  the  sight  was  a 
mass  and  blaze  of  briUiant  color. 

The  procession  as  it 
moved  into  sight  was 
headed  by  the  headsmen 
^  of  the  various  tribal 
,/communities.  These 
warriors  were  naked  ex- 
cept for  a  short  grass  or 


calico  skirt,  sundry  necklaces,  and  ank- 
lets of  beads  and  cowries,  their  faces  and 
bodies  painted  with  white  and  other  col- 
ored  clays    streaked   with   runnels    of 

sweat.  In  hands  they  brandished  a  cow- 
tai!  switch.  Amid  this  sight  there  was 
great  wailing  and  discordant  singing*  In 
the  midst  of  these  warriors  was  the 
ohrafo,  that  is,  a  youth  with  his  face 
horribly  blackened  and  grimacing  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  talent,  capering  around 
and  brandishing  a  short  sword,  pretend- 
ing to  cut  off  all  his  friends'  heads.  The 
obrfifo  in  ancient  times  was  the  execu- 
tioner who  killed  human  victims  to  serve 
the  king  or  mantse  in  the  afterlife.  A 
case  of  this  ritual  murder  of  a  native 
subchief  .took  place  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  known  as  the  Kibi  murder  case* 
(Commenting  on  this  ancient  practice 
of  killing  humans  to  serve  the  dead  in  the 
afterlife,  M.  F.  Field,  in  the  book  Iteli- 
gion  a^nd  Medicine  of  the  Ga  Peophj 
says ;  *''So  far  as  I  can  discover  Ga  hu- 
man sacrifice  generally  took  the  form  of 
burial  alive,  and  victims  were  usually 
female-  Human  beings  were  never  lavish- 
ly sacrificed  as  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey, 
possibly  because  the  Ga  were  always  anx- 
ious about^  keeping  up  their  numbers/') 

Other  warriors  were  in  close  range  of 
the  obrafo.  Darting,  occasionally  stag- 
gering from  side  to  side,  these  warriors 
carried  in  their  mouths  short  knives, 
while  in  their  hands  they  held  headless 
chickens.  Beheading  these  chickens  re- 
called the  ancient  practice  of  slaying  hu- 
mans to  pacify  the  spirits  in  afterlife. 
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In  close  proximity  to  these  followed 
soldiers  attired  in  red-and-black-striped 
garments,  holding  high  in  the  air  their 
rifles,  running  as  they  "went  on  their  way, 
shrieking  wildly^  occasionally  bowing, 
then  retreating  so  as  not  to  get  too  far 
ahead  of  the  coffin. 

Moving  in  line  along  in  the  procession 
came  the  many  divisional  chiefs,  so  well 
identified  by  the  many  colorful  state  um- 
brellas,  carried  by  their  servants. 

Then  the  richly  decorated  casltet  or 
coffin  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  bear- 
ers followed.  Not  in  even  motion  di<i  it 
foUo-w  along  in  line-  No,  not  by  any 
means.  The  coffin  was  indeed  an  unruly 
burden,  for  it  would  lurch  and  plunge 
forward,  and  several  times  spin  round, 
shy,  and  then  **take  the  bit  between  its 
teeth"  and  charge  off  into  side  streets. 
The  bearers  in  facial  expression  looked 
suffering  and  sweating  creatures.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  if  anyone  is  responsible 
for  the  death  either  by  witchcraft,  poi- 
son, or  bad  medicine,  the  coffin  will  lurch 
and  rush  toward  the  house  of  the  offend- 
er and  refuse  to  pass  it-  The  rushing 
around  the  town  in  this  way  with  the 
coffin  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
corpse  the  chance  to  «ay  ^good-hye^'  to 
its  friends.  It  is  the  last  time  that  the 
dead  man  will  be  able  to  make  people 
run  about  for  his  pleasure,  so  he  takes 
full  advantage  of  it. 

Amid  dancing,  drums  and  infectious 
excitement  three  children  of  the  late  king 
were  carried  in  an  elephant  palanquin. 
The  noise  of  drumming  and  other  music 
by  this  time  had  reached  a  crescendo- 


Trailing  still  farther  in  the  rear  of  this 
palanquin  came  crowds  of  relatives  and 

friends  of  the  deceased,  ajid  other  asso- 
ciates, in  ever-increasing  numbers  as  the 

burial  site  was  neared. 

Details  as  to  the  last  funeral  rites  ad- 
rainistered  at  the  graveside  are  not  def- 
initely known  on  this  occasion,  owing  to 
great  secrecy  of  the  matter.  However, 
the  usual,  -customary  procedure  is  out- 
lined for  us  in  the  book  Religion  and 
Medicine  of  the  Qa  People,  page  205, 
from  paragraph  1  on : 

At  the  burial  place  various  [fetish  priestess- 
es] are  possessed  and  are  ready  to  deliver  any 
messages  from  the  dead  chief.  Only  a  few  peo- 
ple can  squeeze  into  the  little  room  under 
which  the  chief  is  buried.  Pood  ia  sprinkled 
three  times  on  the  grave  and  rum  is  poured 
three  times  with  the  wo^ds:  .  .  ,  Grand- 
father, raantse,  come  and  eat.  .  .  -  Every 
ghost,  all  of  you.  Come  &tid  ett  And  crueh  all 
misfortunes.  Give  us  a  good  ntantae,  and  abun- 
dant meat  and  corn.  Hail !  Let  happiness  come. 

After  all  thia  the  officials  iiresent  call  upon 
the  dead  mantse  in  the  name  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Katamansu^  aayiug  that 
if  he  knows  that  hig  death  was  caused  by  any 
human  being  he  must  kill  that  person,  but  if 
it  WRS a  natvm]  death  ih^t he  died  ..  ,bB must- 
sleep  in  peaoe, 

The  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  this  country  are  numerous 
and  widely  different  from  one  another. 
Thank  God,  however,  that  the  customs 
and  precepts  of  this  old  world  will  short- 
ly go  and  forever  make  way  fop  that 
New  World,  the  ^^world  without  end". 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Gold  Coast. 


JehovaWs  witnesses  ^ot  "Reds*' 

<L  So  often  tte  false  charge  ia  made  by  i^orant  and  rabid  Catholics  that  Jehovah's 
•witnesBes  arc  (iominunistsT  that  it  is  of  moj-e  thaa  passing  inter^t  to  note  a  statement 
to  the  contrary  in  an  official  CatLolic  puhlieation,  Gabriel  Gagnon^  C.Bs.R-t  writing  on 
the  subject  *'Tbe  Witnesses  of.  Jeliovali"^  pTiblished  in  the  French  language  magazine 
Annal^s  de  la  BONNE  BAINTE  ANNE  de  B&aupre,  Quebec,  P.Q-,  September^  1&47,  says : 
'*lt  is  good  not  to  ignore  that  Ituasia  ia  the  <mly  land  where  the  witnesses  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  implant  themselves.  The  iron  curtain  of  M.  Stalin  is  for  them  also  im- 
penetrable." However,  in  Russia  there  axe  Witnesses  preaching,  under  difficulty. 
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Catholic  Conqiiest  of  America 

"I  add,  with  both  hesitation  aud  re- 
gret, my  feeling  that  a  goo4  deal 
of  what  is  most  reactionary  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  America 
today  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  a 
militant  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  as 
much  the  expression  of  the  purposes  of  a  for- 
eign power  as  any  influence  exerted  by  the  Com- 
munist party.  No  other  body  has  the  same  grim 
responsibility  for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Spanish 
people.  No  other  body  has  devoted  itself  so  con- 
sistently to  poisoning  the  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States.  ...  It  has  immense 
influence  over  the  movie  industry.  ...  It  plays 
a  major  part  in  the  repression  of  freedom  of 
speech,  ...  It  is  attempting  with  subtlety  and 
skill  to  establish  a  concealed  control  of  trade 
unions  in  cities  where  there  is  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
thre6  Americans  today  whose  authority,  direct 
and  indirect,  counts  for  more  than  that  of  the 
cardinal-archbishop  of  New  York.  And  to  this 

I 

must  be  added  the  curious  and  significant  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
seem  able,  like  their  co-religionists  in  Great 
Britain,  to  obtain  pivotal  posts  in  the  foreign 
service. , . .  Anyone  who  measures  Roman  Cath- 
olic strength  in  the  United  States  today  with 
what  it  was  a  generation  ago  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  its  growth,  as  well  as  perturbed 
by  its  diifection.  Spain  apart,  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  country  in  the  world  today,  in 
which  its  authority  is  greater  than  in  America.'^ 
— ^Harold  Laski,  of  the  British  Labor  party* 

Qkaring  Hitler's  Catholic  Conscience 
€L  In  a  letter  to  Mussolini,  June  21,  1941,  on 
the  eve  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  Hitler 
gave  his  reasons  for  the  invasion.  He  declared : 
"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  one  more  thing,  Duce. 
Since  I  struggled  through  to  this  decision,  I 
again  feel  spiritually  free.  The  partnership  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  the  complete  sin- 
cerity of  the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  final  con- 
ciliation, was  nevertheless  often  very  irksome  to 
me,  for  in  some  way  or  other  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  break  with  my  whole  origin,  my  concepts, 
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and  my  former  obligations.  I  am  happy  now  to 
be  relieved  of  these  mental  agonies."  Hitler^s 
friendship  with  Communism  was  against  his 
"whole  origin"  (he  was  bom  and  raised  a  Ro- 
man Catholic) ;  it  was  against  his  "concepts" 
(he  had  dreamed  of  re-establishing  the  "Holy 
Roman  Empire") ;  and  it  was  against  his  ''for- 
mer obligations"  (he  had  signed  a  concordat  of 
partnership  with  the  Vatican).  So  by  double- 
crossing  the  Russians  Hitler  felt  "spiritually 
free". 

oAmnesty  for  Collaborators 

€,  The  Catholic  cardinals  and  archbishops  of 
France  have  asked  that  the  100,000  Frenchmen 

convicted  of  wartime  collaboration,  and  others 
suspected  of  the  same,  be  given  amnesty.  Says 

the  New  York  Times:  "The  prelates  expressed 
the  belief  that  France  would  recover  quicker  if 
these  persons  were  relieved  of  this  disability <" 
What  the  prelates  mean  is  that  France  "would 
recover  quicker"  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
when  the  Vatican-Fascist-Nazi  regime  under 
puppet  Petain  ruled  the  roost.  This  Hierarchy 
request  seems  to  be  part  of  the  reported  Vatican- 
sponsored  conspiracy  to  form  a  "western  bloe" 
of  Catholic  dominated  countries  made  up  of 
Franco's  Catholic  Spain,  Salazar^s  Catholic 
Portugal,  De  Gasperi's  Catholic  Italy  and 
De  Gaulle's  Catholic  France. 

5\^o  More  loc  Hallowed  Hold-ups 
C  Reports  the  Denver  Post,  January  17, 1948 : 
"A  hallowed  custom  of  thirty  years  has  been 
discontinued  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
cathedral.  The  seat  offering  of  10  cents  a  per- 
son, formerly  collected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
aisles  by  ushers  seated  at  desks,  has  been  abol- 
ished, the  *Very  Rev.'  Walter  Canaban,  rector 
of  the  cathedral,  announced,  'The  money-chang- 
ers are  no  longer  at  the  gates  of  the  temple,' 
he  said.  *Non-Catholies  sometimes  thought  it 
strange,  and  some  of  the  parishioners  also  ob- 
jected. We  shall  depend  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  people  in  the  regular  offertory  collection  to 
make  up  the  diferenee.'"  The  money-grabbers 
inside  will  hound  them  to  "make  up  the  differ- 


ence". 
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Whose  Enrichment? 


EVEN  though  the  perfect  foods  of 
God's  provision  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  were  no  longer  accessible  to  man, 
the  benevolent -Creator  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  sustenance  of  His  intelli- 
gent creatures,  in  that  which  the  earth 
would  produce :  'Thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field  .  .  .  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  till  the  ground/'— Genesis  3: 18,  23, 

Among  the  manyherbs  or  green  grass- 
es springiiig  from  the  soil  was  one  of  rich 
food  coPtent,  wheat.  This  staple  food  has 
been  a  means  of  sustenance  for  genera- 
tions of  men  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  So  universally  has  wheat  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  basic  article  of  diet  that  it 
has  come  to  be  spolten  of  by  many  as  the 
stair  of  life.  The  first  Biblical  account 
of  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  main  food 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  Jacob,  when 
it  speaks  of  the  wheat  harvest. — Genesis 
30:14. 

In  all  the  many  centuries  of  its  use 
the  matter  of  wheat  enrichment  was  un- 
known. Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
users  of  wheat  lost  any  of  its  rich  food 
value  by  its  not  being  ^^enriched".  And, 
contrary  to  the  arguments  of  the  votaries 
of  bread  enrichment,  the  earliest  users 
of  wheat  in  its  various  forms  were  not 
eave  men  of  low  animalistic  tempera- 
ment and  who  because  of  their  subnor- 
mal mentality  gleaned  only  partial  value 
from  the  wheat  bread  they  ate.  The  only 
dependable  and  authentic  record  as  to 
the  earliest  uses  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  as  articles  of  food  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  From  that  record  wheat  was 
used  by  men  who  were  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence and  were  of  far  finer  physique 
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than  their  pi;ogeny  of  today,  Not  until 
this  present  century  was  it  considered 
necessary  to  '"enrich''  bread. 

From  its  first  recorded  uses  the  prep- 
aration of  wheat  to  be  eaten  was  most 
simple.  The  kernels  were  sometimes 
roasted  or  parched ;  more  rarely  the  ears 
were  roasted  at  the  fire.  The  primitive 
way  of  grinding  the  grain  was  to  crush 
it  in  a  mortar^  with  a  pestle,  making  the 
bruised  grain,  which  was  eaten  without 
further  preparation.  Probably  it  is  this, 
or  porridge  made  from  it,  that  is  denoted 
in  the  Biblical  term  "dough'\  Generally, 
however,  the  grain  was  ground  into  meal 
either  fine  or  coarse.  Bread  was  baked  in 
a  hake-oven.  The  lumps  of  dough  were 
Jlattened  firmly  against  the  heated  wall 
of  the  oven  or  spread  on  the  stove  with- 
in- At  times  the  loaves  were  simply 
placed  in  the  hot  ashes  or  on  red-hot 
stones,  in  which  case  care  was  taken  to 
turn  them  at  the  proper  time.  Frequently 
cakes  were  spread  with  oil;  or  the  dough 
was  mixed  with  oil  or  honey. 

Such  bread  was  really  enriched,  but 
not  synthetically.  It  is  certain  that  food 
so  prepared,  while  perhaps  not  pander- 
ing to  the  jaded  appetite  of  today,  lost 
none  of  its  vital  mineral  and  vitamin 
essentials;  it  made  no  claim  to  being  a 
slo-baked  wonder  bread,  enriched  beyond 
compare. 

But  Why  Enrich? 

Simple  confession  is  sometimes  un- 
wittingly made  in  the  most  naive  way. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  much  advertised 
enriching  of  bread  is  tacit  admission  that 
there  is  need  for  such  enrichment.  Hence 
the  naivete  of  their  advertised  claim.  But 
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does  the  sun-ripened  golden  wheat  re- 
quire to  be  ennchedt  Ha»  not  the  great 
Creator  placed  within  the  eiiemical  struc- 
ture of  each  grain  life-bustaining  Riiner- 
als  in  such  balance  as  to  need  no  artificial 
enriching?  Then  why  enrich?  Or  "better 
stilly  What  is  being  enriched?  The  claim 
is  made  that  Vitamins  Bj,  B2,  niacin  and 
iron  are  added  to  the  flour  used,  in  the 
main,  to  make  our  daily  bread.  Just  see 
how  snowy  white  the  bread  is  I  Note  its 
light  fluffiness!  Seientifie  masterbrains 
have  displayed  with  pride  alumxnum-f  oil- 
wrapped,  ^'enriched"  bread  72  days  old 
that  possessed  "the  characteristics  of  a 
freshly  baked  loaf".  Is  this  the  wheaten 
flour  ground  from  the  rich  golden  ker- 
nels? No  indeed!  It  is  the  almost  worth- 
less starchy  residue  after  the  highly 
perishable  but  invaluable  wheat  germ 
and  bran  have  been  removed. 

This  "refined''  residue,  from  the  bulk 
of  the  kernel,  is  the  white  flour  univer- 
sally used  today;  "exhausted"  flour  it  is 
termed  even  by  the  millers;  mummified 
flour  it  is  in  actuality.  To  be  sure,  this 
mummified  flour  keeps  well,  in  fact,  in- 
definitely; and  the  reason  is  simple.  In 
all  foods  for  human  consumption,  that 
part  which  contains  the  highly  special- 
ised life-sustaining  elemGuts  is  always 
highly  perishable.  It  is  this  life  germ 
that  is  so  amenable  to  attack  by  bacterial 
invasion  and  all  kinds  of  pests.  Because 
of  this,  whole-wheat  flour  cannot  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  before  it  becomes 
subject  to  spoiling  through  parasitic 
attack.  Parasites  do  not  attack  the 
starchy  bulk  of  the  wheat  kernel,  but 
they  thrive  upon  the 
precious  wheat  germ*  f  \  V 
Hence,  for  economic  y^''''''^'  <>#^  ^ 
and    eommercial    /7\  y^^  ^     V'^^-^l 


reasons,  rniHers  ^^refiiie"  flon%  remov- 
ing the  perishable  but  vitally  nutri- 
tious wheat  germ  and  the  rich  vitamin- 
containing  bran  to  be  used  mainly  for 
animal  feed.  Experimental  tests  on-  ani- 
mals have  proved  that  doge  fed  on  noth- 
ing but  white  bread  will  die  in  two 
months.  Animals  lived  longer  on  water 
alone  than  on  white  bread  and  water. 

And  yet  in  view  of  these  undeniably 
proved  facts  human  creatures  have  pre- 
sented to  them  in  all  their  highly  adver- 
tised, fanciful  forms  goods  made  of  *'ex- 
hausted'^  '^bleached"  white  fiour;  white 
as  driven  snow,  cakes,  cookies,  rolls, 
erackers,_  refined  cereals' and  no  end  of 
frilly  kniekknaeks,  not  to  mention  an 
"^'enriched''  "wonder"  bread.  The  spuri- 
ous argument  is  presented  that  present- 
day  baker's  bread  is  far  superior  to  that 
which  grandmother  baked.  From  a  com- 
mercial bakery's  advertisement  we  quote: 
The  writer  of  a  typical  article  starts  off  by 
yearning  for  the  good  old  bread  that  grand- 
mother uaed  to  bake,  then  charges  the  baker 
with  taking  the  gaod  opt  of  bread  and  putting 
it  into  his  own  pocket.  This  is  all  calculated  to 
make  people  want  to  rise  up  and  put  bakers 
out  of  business.  Whereas,  analysis — from  the 
scientific  point  of  view — of  the  formula  of  the 
bread  grandmother  uafed  to  bake  proves, 
among  other  things,  that  it  is  woefully  lacking 
in  four  major  nutritional  elements;  Vitamins 
Bi,  Ba,  niacin  and  iron.  All  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  modern  bread.  But  enough  of  this 
bogeyman  business.  Let's  take  a  look  at  bread 
as  an  important  food.  Let's  see  what  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  are  in  a  position  to 
find  out  know  about  bread.  That  is,  scientists 
— who  have  no  axe  to  grind. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason 
why  grandmother's  bread  was 
so  "woefully  lacking"  in  nutri- 
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tional  elements :  grandmother's  f3our 
had  been  deprived  of  those  elements. 
It  is  certain  the  farmer  who  grew 
the  golden  kernels  did  not  remove 
those  elements.  The  miller  is  the  one 
who  removed  that  "whi(!h  scientists  avow 
is  essential  to  human  nutrition.  For 
purely  economic  and  commercial  pur- 
poses those  elements  were  removed  And 
both  grandma  and  her  children  have  had 
to  endure  the  seourg-e  of  nutritiojial  de- 
ficiency diseases  resulting  from  '"refined", 
''exhausted"  and  mummified  white  flour. 
So  deleterious  an  effect  did  this  have  up- 
on so  many  millions  that  scientists  en- 
deavored to  step  into  the  hreach  by  pro- 
ducing .syutSjeticaJJy  vitamins  and  min- 
erals with  which  to  '^enrich'  the  exhaust- 
ed flour.  This  gesture  of  science  pre- 
sumed to  substitute  artificially  those  lif  o- 
sustaining  elements  that  the  Creator 
placed  in  tlie  sun-ripened  wheat  original- 
ly, and  which  the  miller  had  removed  to 
promote  his  own  ease  of  handling  and 
for  commercial  gain,  -  ' 

Political  Birth  of  "Enriched"  Bread 

And  then,  as  though  adding  insult  to 
injury,  not  only  has  the  wholesome  wheat 
been  "exhausted"  in  the  process  of  re- 
fining,  thus  removing  its  precious  vita- 
noin  and  mineral  content,  but,  to  make  it 
naore  appealing  to  tho  eye,  the  mummi- 
fied flour  is  submitted  to  further  proc- 
essing: bleaching.  In  this  regard  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  29,  1947, 
has  some  revealing  information  from 
**the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  in 
a  position  to  find  out". 

A  warning  tlmt  a  chemical  widoZy  used  to 
bleach  white  flour  which  has  been  found  to 
produce  convulsions  and  fits  in  dogs^  may  also 
produce  subclinical  syniptomg  in  human  be- 
ings that  may  manifest  tlicmaelves  as  alcohol- 
ism or  some  othor  form  of  personality  dis- 
turbance^ was  sounded  ...  at  the  annual 
meeting  o£  the  American  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science  .  .  .  The  bleaching 
agents  a  gas  compound  of  nitrogen  and  ehlo 
rine,  has  been  found  in  laboratory  tosta  to 
convert  proteins  into  a  nerve  poison.  The 
^iTccts  on  dogs  were  produced  ^iter  f^^mg 
them  on  large  amounts  of  the  white  bread 
bleaclu'd  witii  this  agent.  While  no  clinical 
efPectft  from  catinj^  white  bread  lileaehed  with 
the  i-hemieaL  have  been  obyer\'cd  on  humDns, 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts 
Gonsum^  by  the  average  persons  are  not  large 
enough  .  .  ,  however^  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  it  exerts' a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  and  that  it  may  be  a  contrib- 
utory factor  in  pushing  potentially  unstable 
personalities  over  the  line.  Persons  with  tend- 
encies to  alcoholism  may  become  active  alco- 
holics as  a  result  of  even  smaU  effects  of  the 
chemical  on  the  nervous  syst.<^m  .  .  _  90  per- 
cent of  the  white  flour  produced  in  this  coun- 
try duriiijr  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
blcatrhed  by  this  gas  .  .  .  we  should  provide, 
without  delay,  more  iron  in  the  education  of 
our  children,  and  less  nerve  poison  ixi  their 
bread. 

If  Dr.  Carlson's  assumption  is  correct,  it 
would  mean  that  some  individuals  may  be- 
come alcoholics  as  a  result  of  eatinjL?  white 
bread  blea(^hed  by  the  nitros^en-chlorine  gas. 

Prior  to  1940  ]no^:t  of  the  weli-fcnown 
nutritional  scientists  in  the  United 
States,  'Britain  and  Canada  were  in 
favor  of  wliole-wlieat  bread  and  opposed 
to  ''enriching''  with  Kynthetics,  British 
and  Canadian  scientists  are  still  opposed 
to  synthetic  hread.  American  seientists, 
strangelv  enough,  now  call  for '^enriched" 
bread.  Why? 

Scientists  have  an  axiom  that  *'scien- 
tilie  truth  knows  no  boundariesj  national 
or  other^dse",  Whatj  then,  has  inter- 
posed itself  around  the  borders  of  the 
XJnited  States  to  make  axiomatic  truth 
within  this  nation  tho  very  opposite  of 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  what  it  still  is  in 
Canada,  Britain  and  parts  of  Europe? 
Something  pertaining  to  the  nascent  doc- 
trine of  bread  onriclunont  has  caused  a 
complete  face-about  by  such  leading 
American   nutritionists   as   B-  R,   Wil- 
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llamsj  BvntheBizer  of  thiamin ;  Dr.  Bussel 
M-  Wilder,  of  the  Mayo  Clinio;  and  Dr. 
W,  H.  Sebrell,  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Sendee, 

A  change  of  heart  was  indicated  when 
in  the  late  WSO'a  the  American  Medical 
Association  began  making  favorable  ges- 
tures toward  synthetic  enrichment.  The 
director  of  the  A.M.A/S  department  of 
Investigation  &  Propaganda,  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Cramp,  suggested  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry that  what  both  doctors  and  public 
needed  was  '^education''  to  the  virtues  of 
white  bread.  Thereupon  the  baking  in- 
dustry became  good  advertisers  in  the 
A.M,A/s  two  magazines.  It  was  not  long 
until  the  A,M.A/s  Council  of  Foods  is- 
sued a  statement  which  began,  *'White 
bread  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food."  The  newspapers  responded  in  fine 
style  and  then  the  baking  industry  bom- 
barded the  public  with  all  the  subtle  ad- 
vertising broadsides  at  its  command. 
Now  thtit  organized  science  had  in  meas- 
ure given  its  endorsement,  the  campaign 
for  "enriched"  bread  advanced  like  a  tide 
and  grandma's  "exhausted"  flour  bread 
was  held  up  as  woefully  lacking  in  vital 
nutritional  elements. 

The  next  move  was  to  enlist  politics, 
In  1940  the  government's  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  called  for  public  hearings 
on  flour.  During  the  hearings  the  A»M,A. 
made  some  weighty  "deliberations"  and 
recommended  "the  use  of  vitamins  in 
certain  staple  foods,  including  flour^\ 
From  September  until  November  the 
government  hearings 'recessed  and  dur- 
ing the  recess  Dr.  Parran,  surgeon  gen- 


eral, and  Dr.  U.  L.  Wilson,  both  ot  th* 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  a  suggestion  to  the  milling 
and  baking  interests  that  they  call  a 
closed  meeting  with  representatives  of 
science  and  government.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  Chicago,  What  happened 
was  all  the  big  millers  and  bakers  could 
ask  for,  according  to  the  government's 
white  paper  on  "enriched*'  bread,  which 
reported :  "When  the  flour  hearings  were 
resumed  in  mid-November,  industry,  sci- 
ence and  government  were  thinking  to- 
gether as  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so 
before-" 

Six  months  later  grandma's  daughters, 
the  American  housewives,  were  intro- 
duced to  "Enriched  Breads  By  1942 
over  two  thirds  of  American  baked  foods 
were  *^enriched".  The  goal  set  by  the 
American  Grocery  Manufacturers  is 
$24,000,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year. 
Not  the  least  among  these  commercial 
grants  are  the  millers  and  bakers. 

Exploitation  of  the  people's  food  sup- 
ply, mainly  for  the  "enrichment"  of  greedy 
commercialists,  may  be  reaping  its  rich 
harvest  now.  But  the  long  train  of  nutri- 
tional  deficiency  diseases  following  in 
the  wake  of  such  exploitation  will  reap 
its  just  recompense  shortly  in  the  time 
of  reckoning  at  Armageddon.  Then,  the 
promise  of  the  great  Provider  is;  "And 
the  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the 
vats  shall  overflow  with  new  wine  and  oil. 
And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and  be  satis- 
fied" (Joel  2;  24,  26,  Am,  Stem.  Ver.) 
Man's  food  shall  indeed  be  enriched 
with  the  blessing  of  its  Creator. 


Should  Join  the  Roman  Catholic  Union 

Fox  years  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  New  York  city  hag  had  its 
hooded  solicitors  stationed  in  strategic  business  lobbies,  railroad  etations 
and  Hubway  entrancea,  where  they  have  operated  without  competition.  Re- 
cently, howeverj  ''fake  nuns"  donned  the  black  garb,  took  up  this  begging 
buBinees,  and  began  hauUug  in  the  shekels.  This  forced  the  Boman  Catholic  nima  f jooq 
public  places,  temporarily,  while  a  city  campaign  to  clean  out  the  charity  racketeers 
was  und«r  way.  The  mora!  of  the  story  is  that  those  in  the  heggara'  racket  should  join 
the  Homan  nunfi'  union  for  protection. 
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SiTAIVmE  healing"  by  miracles  is  gen- 
U  erally  found  among  small  rehgious 
groups  among  wbom  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  emotional  feeling,  ox  an  exces- 
sive desire  for  the  spectacular  and  mi- 
raculous. That  tendency  may  be  viewed 
with  a  measure  of  sympathy,  for  it  may 
indicate  a  desire  for  some  evidence  o± 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  this 
troubled  life,  an  evidence  which  is,  bow- 
ever,  sought  in  the  wrong  direction. 
"Divine  healing"  has  also  been  called 
"faith  healing",  as  the  only  thing  said  to 
be  required  is  faith  on  the  part  of  the  one 
to  be  cured.  The  faith  generally  persists 
stubbornly  even  when  tragic  disappoint- 
ment is  its  portion.  Instances  of  such 
kind  have  been  given  publicity. 

The  case  of  eleven-year-old  Philip 
Bowers  was  widely  publicized  in  Octo- 
ber of  1946.  His  mother  was  identified 
with  a  "faith  healing"  group,  and  be- 
lieved that  only  prayer  was  required  to 
cure  the  boy  of  infantile  paralysis.  The 
father  demurred,  but  the  mother  was 
adamant.  After  much  prayer  the  boy 
finally  died,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
father,  who  said,  "That  religion  killed 
my  boy!"  But  the  mother's  "faith"  was 
unshaken.  Such  instances  abound. 

Charlatans  often  take  advantage  of 
simple  people  by  working  on  their  credu- 
lity and  their  desire  for  health.  A  Negro 
woman  of  Monroe,  La.,  was  victimized 
by  a  woman  who  persuaded  her  to  turn 
$1,000  over  to  her  to  effect  a  cure,  after, 
by  some  legerdemain,  she  had  eonvineed 
the  Negress  that  she  had  supernatural 
powers.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  minis- 
ter, Myriam  Boswer  Franz,  who,  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  obtained  $4,000 
from  a  victim  of  poliomyelitis  but  failed 
to  effect  a  cure. 
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There  are  those  who  make  claims  to  be- 
ing "some  great  one"  (Acts  8:9)  and 
whose  dominating  or  domineering  per- 
sonalities succeed  in  gathering  a  less 
self-assertive  following  around  them- 
selves. Cures  are  among  the  accomplish- 
ments attributed  to  such  "shining  lights". 
Among  them  mention  may  be  made  of 
one  Daddy  Grace,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
the  head  of  "The  Church  on  tlie  Rock  of 
the  Apostolic  Faith".  He  claims  to  have 
power  to  heal,  and  is  enthusiastically  and 
financially  supported  by  his  followers. 
He  is  attended  by  little  girls  and  young 
women  in  nifty  costumes.  He  wears  long 
hair  and  handpainted  neckties. 

Another  personality  who  appeals  to 
his  followers'  love  of  the  colorful  and  the 
"miraculous"  is  Prophet  Jones,  an  adroit 
Detroit  evangelist  who  lives  in  oriental 
splendor  at  their  expense,  and  provides 
"blessed  photographs"  of  himself  for 
$5.00  each.  He,  too,  likes  hand-pamted 
neckties,  paying  $100  for  one  of  them. 
Mention  may  be  made,  too,  of  the  ar- 
rival in  the  Hnited  States  of  Avak  the 
healer,  on  May  6,  1947.  He  is  an  Arme- 
nian "mystic"  who  flew  from  Persia  to 
Cahfornia  at  the  request  of  a  rich  wine 
merchant  to  heal  his  son,  an  epileptic  of 
38.  The  "healer"  touched  him,  and  said  he 
would  be  well,  but  no  cure  followed.  Nor 
have  there  been  any  startling  accounts 
of  other  cures  effected  by  Avak  during 
his  stay  of  several  months.  Avak  is  held 
in  high  repute  in  his  own  country. 

"Christian  Science"  and  Spiritism 

Another  "faith  healing"  'device  is 
"Christian  Science".  This  asserts  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  matter,  which 
none  will  deny  as  having  a  basis  in  fact. 
But  the  "Christian  Scientists"  carry  this 
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principle  to  a  great  extreme,  and  claim 
tb  be  able  to  think'  themselves/ and  ,oth- 
ers,  well.  Practitioners  are  rfeady  to 
praetiee  on  anybody  who«can  foot  the 
bills,  charging  atiif  fees  for  their  minis- 
trations. In  February  of  last  year  an 
item  appeared  in  the  London  News 
Chronicle  about  a  man  who  claimed  to 
be  a  '^Christian  Science"  practitioner  and 
who  ^'gave  absent  treatment"  for  £1 
each  to  a  man  who  later  died  just  the 
same.  The  coroner  called  in  on  the  case 
testified  that  an  operation  would  have 
saved  the  victim, 

"Christian  Science"  advertises  that  a 
person  may  be  cured  of  siclmess  by  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  reading  Mary 
Baker  Eddy's  book,  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.  It  is  unusual 
to  get  results  from  merely  reading  a  text- 
book. The  lessons  in  most  seiences_  have 
to  be  put  into  practice.  But  "Christian 
Science"  is  quite  unusual  in  every  way, 
denying,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sickness.  *You  merely 
imagine  you  are  sick, 
and  so  all  you  have  to 
do  is  change  your  imagi- 
nation or  "carnal  mind". 
There  just  isn't  any  evil 
at  all.'  Such  inconven- 
ient texts  as  the  follow- 
ing are  simply  ignored 
by  ''Christian  Science" : 
"The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  in  every  place,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the 
good." — Proverbs  15 :  3. 

Supernatural  healing 
was  attributed  to  a 
W.  T.  Parish  of  England  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  afflicted  with  cancer  who 
came  from  Argentina  to  see  him.  She 
failed  to  contact  the  healer  personally, 
but  he  gave  her  absent  treatment,  which 
**oured"  her  on  the  way  home.  The  lady 
stated  that  she  was  awakened  by  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  going  back  to  sleep, 
was  once  again  disturbed  by  someone 
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pulling  at  her  dress  with  invisible  hamfis^ 
and  then  ataiing,  "There  is  nothingiprong 
with  you.  You  are  in  perfect  healtbi?  She 
claims  to  have  had  no  fTiri:her  rieeflnfor 
drugs.  In  commenting  on  this  casfe,  Lon- 
don's *Tsychic  News"  said  that  while 
prayer  may  have  played  a  part,  the  cure 
was  achieved,  as  have  been  all  Parish's 
successes,  by  *Hhe  co-operation  between 
the  human  instrument  and  his  healing 
spirit  guide^'.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
real  power  back  of  such  cures  definitely 
identifies  it  with  demonism,  if  that  had 
not  already  been  suspected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  environment  in  which 
these  supposed  healers  are  usually  found- 
Supernatural  healing  also  has  a  place 
in  the  endless  ramifications  of  the  Ro- 
man CatJiolic  system.  There  is  generally 
a  vision  of  *'Our  Lady"  or  some  other 
'^saint"  connected  with  it.  Cures  are  fur- 
ther associated  with  some  shrine  or 
gadget  such  as  the  rosary,  both  of  which 
play  a  part  in  the  ^*Grotto  of  Lonrdes" 
'^miracles"-  Considerable  trickery  is  sus- 
pected in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  these  profitable  centers  of  healing- 
Noted  cases, 
widely  adver- 
tised, fail  of  re- 
sults; but  less 
conspicuous  per- 
sons,  about 
whose  crippled 
condition  there 
is  considerable 
doubt,  come  hob- 
bling in  and  in 
due course  throw 
away  their 
crutches  and  go 
leaping  out.  There  is  usually  an  exces- 
sive number  of  crutches  hung  around 
such  shrines  as  mute  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  particular  *'saint"  there 
worshiped.  But  thousands  who  come  in 
''faith"  depart  in  disappointment,  taking 
with  them  ''holy  water"  from  the  "mirac- 
ulous" spring. 
The  basis  for  the  claim  to  **f aith  heal- 
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icg"  is  the  misapplication  of  certain  texts 
of  Scripture  from  which  It  is  assumed 
that  such  healings  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity.  In  the  "Thy  Word  Is 
Truth"  feature  of  this  issue  of  Awake! 
the  Scriptural  angle  is  considered  at 
some  length,  and  evidence  ^ven  that 
"faith  healings"  are  not  aii  essential  of 
Christianity,  though  there  were  genuine 
cases  in  the  early  history  of  the  church. 
Healing  does  not  prove  the  Christianity 
of  any  g^'oup,  nor  does  an  ahsence  of  it 
disprove    the    Christianity    of    another 

group. 

Associated  with  the  "faith  cures"  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  this  article  are 
the  snake-handling  practices  of  some 
cults,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  drink  poison.  At  Clay,  W.  Va,,  in  early 
1947,  a  mother  of  nine  children  drank  a 
potion  of  strychnine  and  died  within 
tiiirty  minutes,  in  spite  of  her  "faith" ; 
while  another  demon-deceived  member 
of  the  cult,  Leander  Cadle,  sul^ered 
paralysis  from  the  waist  down.  At  Kich- 
mond,  Va.,  also  early  in  1947,  Harvey  0. 
Kirk,  leader  of  a  snake-handlmg  group, 
was  indieted  for  manslaughter  because 
his  wife  died  of  snakebite  after  handling 
snakes  at  a  so-called  ''church  service''. 
The  husband's  '^faith''  was  unshaken  by 
hia  wife's  death-  Numerous  deaths,  in 
fact,  have  resulted  from  the  practice  of 
handling  reptiles  at  religious  gatherings. 
There  are  said  to  be  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand beUevers  in  this  business  of  snake- 
worship.  The  clergy  generally  must 
share  responsibility  for  the  deaths  and 
suffering  that  have  occurred,  for  they 
have  not  plainlv  told  the  people  tliat  the 
passage  in  Mark  (16:9-20)  on  which 
such  practices  are  baaed  is  spurious  and 
no  part  of  Mark's  gospel.  This  fact  is 
well-known,  or  should  be,  by  those  who 
profess  to  teach  the  "Word  of  G-od,  hut 
who  refuse  to  enlighten  the  people,  while 
they  hinder  those  who  do  enlighten  them. 

Hypnotic  Healing 

While    not   generally   considered    as 
"faith  healing",  hypnotism  does  come  un- 
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der  tliat  bead  when  used  witn  tne  osten- 

Bible  purpose  of  healing  people  or  spa:f- 
ing  them  from  pain.  Such  measures  in- 
volve the  placing  of  implicit  faith  in  the 
hypnotist,  submitting  one's  will  to  him. 
When  such  submission  of  the  will  is  once 
accomplished  the  hypnotist  can  then 
hypnotize  and  control  his  victim  with 
little  trouble.  During  hypnotic  trance  the 
victim  is  definitely  ''out".  One,  who  had  a 
tooth  drilled  and  filled  in  hypnotic  slfcep, 
said,  ^''Afterward  my  colleagues  told  me 
they  liad  tried  to  awaken  me,  even  pull- 
ing my  hair  and  sticking  pins  into  me" 
without  success.  The  dentist  who  had 
hypnotized  her  was  the  only  one  who 
could  awaken  her,  by  means  of  his  occult 
power  over  her.  It  is  admitted  that  hyp- 
notism is  in  effect  almost  the  same  as  the 
mueh-advei'tised  yoga  practices  of  the 
Hindus,  a  known  form  of  demonism. 

Hypnotism  has  been  considered  in  con- 
nection with  medical  practice  for  over 
150  years  but  is  only  lately  being  exten- 
sively used  in  that  field.  One  writer  says : 
''In  the  liands  of  the  self-deluded,,  the 
charlatans  and  the  racketeers^  h>T>nosis 
is  a  dangerous  tool  that  can  maim  the 
victim's  emotional  mechanism  while  de- 
pleting his  pocketbook/^  But  such  prac- 
tices will  always  injure  the  patient  spirit- 
ually, whether  the  practitioner  is  con- 
sidered ethical  and  licensed  or  not  There 
is  no  end  of  quackery  practiced  in  the 
field  of  so-called  ^'psychology",  in  which 
hypnotism  is  freely  employed.  There  are 
about  25,000  of  these  fake  doctors  who 
fleece  the  American  people  of  at  least 
$375,000,000  a  year,  according  to  Dr. 
Dael  Woltle,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Psychological  'Association. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  limit 
the  practice  of  psychology  and  hypno- 
tism in  that  connection  to  approved  per- 
sons. The  extensive  practice  of  hypno- 
tism is,  indeed,  causing  alarm.  The  dan- 
ger associated  with  its  use  is  admitted. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  paper  PM 
says :  '"We  don't  know  all  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  loose  allowance  of  hypno- 
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tism  demonstrations.  But  experts  know 
tliere  is  soiT:'e  danger  involved,  and  that 
public  demoi^strations  should  be  legally 
curbed  "  Thia  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; but  there  is  greater  danger  con- 
nected with  hypnotism  in  any  form  than 
is  realized. 

Hence  the  parents  in  Washington, 
D-C,  who  in  April,  1946,  raised  objection 
to  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  the  schools 
were  most  emphatically  and  indubitably 
right  Children  should  be  instructed  to 
walk  out  when  suet  attempts  upon  their 
physical  and  spiritual  integrity  are 
made.  The  use  of  hypnotism  in  any  form, 
and  its  increasing  use  in  connection  with 
*'healing",  are  but  Satan's  dastardly  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  human  race  into  more 
complete  bondage  to  himself. 

An  unusual  demonstration  of  hypnotic 
wonder-working  is  that  of  Mirin  Dajo, 
called  *'The  Invulnerable  Man".  He  per- 


initS  himselfj  under  hypnosis,  to  b© 
pierced  with  swords,  submerged  in  boil- 
ing water,  dosed  with  deadly  poison  or 
otherwise  subjected  to  death-dealing  ex- 
periments, without  apparent  pain  or  in- 
jury. On  one  occasion,  hoi^vever,  he  col- 
lapsed during  a  demonstration,  because 
the  sword,  so  it  was  said»  struck  a  bone. 
The  man  claims  to  have  a  divine  mission, 
but  the  demonstrations  are  o£  a  kind  that 
are  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  God's  Word, 
where  miracles  served  a  purpose. 

The  connection  between  so-ealled 
'*faith  healing"  and  hypnotism  is  evident. 
Both  are  deceptive  and  ultimately  inju- 
rious. In  the  case  of  religious  "faith  heal- 
ing" the  accompanying  manifestationa  of 
"holy  rolling",  jerking  and  shouting,  to* 
gether  with  other  unseemly  bejiavior, 
testify  that  these  healings  are  not  of 
Ood,  but  of  His  enemy.  Health  is  not  thtf 
most  important  thing.  Maintaining  one's 
integrity  toward  God  is  more  vital. 


Qkristians  Under  Roman  Rule 

From  the  7th  grade  Matory  book  used  in  the  pul)lic  schools  of  New  York 
city  the  following  is  quoted:  ''The  early  Christians  were  ready  to  die  for 
their  faith.  They  refused  to  worship  the  goda  of  the  pagan  Romans.  Since 
theu  believed  in  peace,  they  would  not  serve  in  Rome^s  imperial  armiBS. 
They  openly  condemned  evil  deeds.  ,  .  -  The  Roman  emperors  who  wanted  to  restore 
the  belief  in  the  Roman  gods  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  teaxJiinge  of  the  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  Time  after  time  many  ignorant  people  were  persuaded  to  helieve  that  their 
misfortanee  and  diseases  were  due  to  these  Tiaters  of  mankind/  who  refused  to  join 
them  in  public  festivals  and  who  steadily  won  people  away  from  the  ol^  religiona. 

''It  was  easy  for  Roman  ofBcials  to  believe  that  the  Christiana  in  their  secret 
meetings  everywhere^  were  hostile  to  the  government.  Did  they  cot  stubbornly  refuse 
to  woKstiip  the  spirit  of  tie  Emperor?  Did  they  not  speak  of  Christ  as  their  King* 
Ihe  government  charged  that  in  their  meetings  the  Christians  plotted  ti-eason  ftgainst 
Rome.  Accordingly^  throughout  the  empire  officials  punished  and  pereecuted  Christiana 
at  various  times-  -  -  .  But  persecution  served  only  to  stren^hen  their  faith  and  to  bring 
many  converts  to  their  cause.'' — From  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  hy  Engene  A,  Colligan, 
president  of  Hunter  College,  and  Maxwell  F.  Littwin,  principal  of  New  York  city  public 
aehooJB,  1932,  pp.  S8-9l/ 

And  from  a  college  teitbook  we  learn:  "Rome  liad  become  gradually  full  of  people 
espousing  foreign  cnlta,  who  on  demand  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  divine  spirit  of 
the  emperor.  The  Christians,  however,  strong  in  their  faiths  would  take  no  suck  oath 
of  loyalty^  And  because  they  did  not  swear  allegiance  to  what  we  would  to-day  consider 
as  analogous  to  the  FLiC^  they  were  considered  politically  dangerous/' — The  Book  of 
Culture,  by  Etliel  Rose  Peyser,  1934,  p.  649. 
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^^Divine  Healing''  Today? 

CONCERNING  the  great  Teacher 
from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  the  Scrip- 
ture document  says:  "He  laid  his  hands 
on  every  one  of  thern,  and  healed  them/* 
Luke  the  physician  so  reports  at  chap- 
ter  4,  verse  40,  of  his  account  Spiritual- 
ists, trance  mediums,  hypnotists,  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  "Divine  Healing"  sects, 
etc.,  earnestly  seek  to  associate  them- 
selves "with  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Healer 
in  order  to  stamp  themselves  as  healers 
in  His  name  and  by  His  power.  But  all 
persons  who  care  for  their  true  spiritual 
health  and  their  prospects  of  eternal  life 
in  the  coming  new  world  should  be  on 
guard  against  sueh  so-called  '"healers", 
who,  however  sincere  they  may  some- 
times seem,  are  undoubtedly  the  tools  of 
Satan  tlie  prince  of  darkness,  who  would 
array  himself  as  an  angel  of  light  that 
he  might  deceive  and  mislead  the  people 
seeking  relief. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  first  century  of 
the  ^'Christian  era''  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples performed  miracles  of  healing, 
even  to  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  There 
was  a  reason  why  such^  miracles  were 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Had  Jesus  performed  none 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
how  could  we  today  feel  the  confidence, 
the  assurance,  that  we  do  feel  respecting 
Him?  Would  He  in  preaching  to  the 
Jews  have  accomplished  any  work  with- 
out the  use  of  miracles?  Were  they  not 
necessary  to  Him  as  a  demonstration  of 
His  right  to  take  the  place  of  the  miracle- 
working  prophet  Moses  and  be  the  spirit- 
ual Leader  of  God's  people  now?  As- 
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suredly  that  is  tru^.  But  we  have  no  nped 
for  such  manifestations  of  miraculous 
power  today.  On  the  contrary,  we  behold 
so-called  ''Christianity"  already  too  pop- 
ular with  this  wicked  world.  As  it  is, 
hypocritical  '*tares"  are  pretending  to 
be  wheat,  to  deceive. 

Some,  however,  will  urge:  Tsalm  91:  3 
says  Ood  will  deliver  us  from  the  noi- 
some pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness, 
and  Psalm  103:3  says  God  forgives  all 
our  iniquities  and  heals  all  our  diseases; 
and  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  even 
today  God's  people  should  go  to  Him  in 
prayer  or  go  to  the  Christian  elders  for 
healing  by  miraculous  power,  rather 
than  that  we  should  use  drugs,  medicines 
or  surgery?  Is  that  not  what  James 
5 :  14,  15  says  about  our  bodily  sick- 
nesses f 

"We  answer,  No,  It  is  natural  to  think 
that  way;  that  is  what  the  natural  mind 
would  expect  and  crave,  but  God  is  not 
dealing  today  with  His  people  as  with 
natural  men  of  this  world.  His  true  peo^ 
pie  are  not  natural  Israelites,  but  spirit- 
ual  Israelites,  Those  begotten  of  Him  by 
His  spirit  are  new  creatures-  (2  Corin- 
thians 5:  17)  It  is  with  sueh  new  crea- 
tures that  the  Lord  God  deals  n3w  pri- 
marily. It  is  the  new  creatures  that  have 
the  privilege  of  experiencing  healing  at 
the  Lord's  hands,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
awakening  from  being  dead  in  sins  and 
trespasses  with  this  world,  the  quicken- 
ing to  a  righteous  life  by  the  power  of 
God's  spirit,  the  imputing  to  us  of 
Christ's  righteousness  and  thus  the  giv- 
ing to  us  a  perfect  standing  before  God 
the  Father  of  absolute  righteousness.  If 
we  are  new  creatures,  then,  says  2  Cortn- 
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thians  5:16;  we, know  no. fellow  Chris- 
tian after  the  flesh,  but  we  do  know  the 
perfection  and  miracles  after  the  spirit, 
ffueh  as  the  opening  of  our  eyes  once 
blind  to  truth  and  the  unstopping  of  our 
ears  once  deaf  to  God's  Word.  And  many 
a  time  have  the  Lord's  people  marveled 
at  the  wonderful  healing  of  their  mental 
condition  by  means  of  the  Bible  faith  and 
hope,  and  the  wonderful  refreshments, 
with  joy  un.^peakable,  which  are  things 
that  physical  healing  could  not  bring  in 
themselves. 

"We  walk  hy  faith,  not  by  sight." 
(2  Corinthians  5:7)  This  applies  to 
Christian  new  creatures.  Have  these  not 
taken  their  physical,  human,  earthly 
rights  and  privileges  as  secured  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  have  they 
not  yielded  these  up  in  sacrifice  as  Christ 
set  the  example,  and  have  they  not  re- 
ceived, instead,  the  heavenly  hopes,  of  a 
heavenly  body  that  is  to  be  received  by 
them  at  the  ''first  resurrection"  and  of 
heavenly  jmmnrtahty?  Have  thoy  not 
agreed  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  earthly 
interests,  hopes,  rights,  privileges,  and 
forsaken  all  these  that  they  might  fol- 
low their  Leader  Jesus  Christ?  Yes,  they 
verily  have.  Why,  then,  would  they  ask 
to  have  again  the  earthly  advantages  by 
miraculous  means?  Would  not  their 
prayer,  their  request,  for  divine  healing 
indicate  a  withdrawal  of  their  uncondi- 
tional consecration  to  God  or  a  qualify- 
ing of  it  one  way  or  the  other?  Yes, 

Many  professing  Christians  today  note 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  spirit-mediums, 
mind-curists,  hypnotists,  Christian  Sci- 
entists, Mormons,  etc.,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  of  these  cures  as  cases  of  divine 
healing.  That  is  a  natural  tendency;  it  is 
natural  for  men  to  seek  to  walk  by  sight 
and  not  by  Christian  faith.  Some  Awake! 
readers  will  say,  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  in 
heaven  as  able  to  heal  the  sickness  of 
onr  bodies  today  as  He  was  able  to  heal 
the  sickness  of  people  in  the  first  cen- 
tury? Yes,  unquestionably.  More  than 
this,  we  hold  that  in  heaven  He  has  more 
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power  today  than  He  had  on  earth  then. 
After  His  resurrection  He  said;  "AH 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  (Matthew  28:18)  And  during 
His  1,000-year  Mngdom  that  is  neai'  He 
will  again  act  the  part  of  the  great 
Physician  and  will  bless  and  heal  in  a 
physical  sense  all  those  of  humankind 
who  are  willing  and  obedient  toward  Him 
as  His  earthly  subjects,  lifting  them  up 
out  of  Adamic  sin  and  death  conditions 
to  the  human  perfection  that  was  lost  for 
them  in  Eden  by  Adam's  sin  before  they 
were  born,  We  must,  therefore,  not  try 
to  run  ahead  of  His  due  time. 

The  true  Christians  today,  therefore, 
will  not  be  deceived  by  Satan  and  his  de- 
mons who  try  to  appear  as  angels  of 
light  and  as  ministers  of  righteousness, 
and  who  now  find  it  necessary  to  perform 
physical  signs  and  wonders  in  order  to 
deceive  the  people.  The  true  men  and 
women  of  Christian  faith  today  will  not 
exchange  their  simple  faith  in  God's 
Word  and  their  prospects  of  life  in  per 
fection  in  the  coming  new  world  of  right 
eousness  for  a  compromise  with  the 
counterfeit  healers  with  the  temporary 
physical  benefits  that  these  may  offer  at 
this  present  time.  They  will  remember 
that  even  the  apostles  and  fellow  disci- 
ples of  the  first  century  used  what  com- 
mon ordinary  remedies  were  then  avail- 
able to  relieve  them  of  their  ailments 
rather  than  call  for  a  misapplication  of 
miraculous  power  to  thctn  for  instanta- 
neous cure  and  healing.  The  apostle  Paul 
had  as  his  traveling  companion  Luke 
*'the  good  physician"  of  some  earthly 
medical  school.  And  to  Timothy  the  same 
apostle  Paul  wrote:  "Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirm- 
ities,'^ (1  Timothy  5:23)  Likewise,  the 
faithful,  believing  Christians  of  today 
will  use  all  reasonableness  in  applying 
to  their  ailments  the  common  remedies, 
be  they  wine^  or  Isaiah's  fig  plaster,  or 
the  famed  '^balmof  Gilead".  No,  they  will 
not  be  misled  by  any  practicers  of  so- 
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called  "divine  healing"  today,  but  they 
will  appreciate  the  spiritual  healing  that 
the  great  Physleian  hag  now  brought 
them  by  faith  and  obedience  to  God^  and 
they  will  look  forward  by  faith  to  the 


miraculous  and  life-saving  physical  cure 
and  perfection  that  Almighty  Qod  will 
extend  to  all  the  believing  and  obedient 
of  mankind  during  Chriefa  1,000-year 
reign. 
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Venezuela  Elects  a  Leader 


DECEMBER  14, 1947,  was  an  eventful 
day  for  the  citizens  of  Venezuela,  It 
niarlfed  a  new  era  for  the  people,  as  they 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  the  ht^ad  or 
president  for  their  country-  Since  Octo- 
ber 18,  1945,  the  people  have  heen  under 
a  provisional  government  with  its  leader 
ECmnlo  Betancourt.  On  October  27, 1946, 
one  ye^r  later,  the  people  had  the  oppor- 
ttinity  to  vote  for  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  form  or  revise  a  constitution.  The 
Accifin  Democratica  party  won  the  elec- 
tion^  receiving  1,088,601  votes  and  -won 
137  out  of  160  naembers  in  the  Assembly, 
After  many  months  of  debating  and  re- 
vising the  Constitution  was  completed, 
and  soon  thereafter  a  date  was  set  £or 
the  presidential  election- 

The  citisens  voted  not  only  for  presi- 
dent but  also  for  members  ot  the  Senate 
and  Chaniber  of  Deputies,  and  for  mu- 
nicipal councils.  All  Venezuelans  over  the 
age  of  IS,  of  both  sexes,  were  entitled  to 
vote,  regardless  of  their  literacy-  Only 
three  of  the  political  parties  nominated 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  Ac- 
cifin  Democratica  party  appointed  E6- ' 
mnlo  Galleys;  the  Copei  party,  Rafael 
Caldera;  and  the  Communist,  Gustavo 
Machado.  The  other  parties,  such  as 
XJ-E-D.  and  P-R.P,,  noramated  candidates 
for  congressional  and  local  offices- 

Romulo  Gallegos  was  born  in  Caracas 
in  1884.  He  was  a  teacher  in  secondary 
schools  from  1912  until  1931,  his  last 

fwsition  being  that  of  professor  of  phi- 
osophy  and  director  of  the  Lieeo  Andres 
Bello  in  Caracas.  In  1936  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  education  under  L6pez 
Contreras,  but  resigned  after  three 
months.  He  is  considered  the  outstand- 
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ing  novelist  of  this  country  and  has  writ- 
ten conetEtntly  since  1912.  In  1941  he 
helped  to  found  and  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Accion  Democratica  party. 

The  Accion  Democratica  party  which 
he  helped  to  establish  is  a  leftist  party, 
socialistic  in  tendency,  although  anti- 
communist.  Its  platform  is  very  similar 
to  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  involves  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic planning  and  state  intervention  in 
the  national  economy.  In  the  tield  of  for- 
eign policy  it  is  against  Franco  of  Spain 
and  m  the  United  Nations  it  is  a  sup- 
porter of  leftist  regimes. 

The  young  candidate  of  the  Copei 
party,  Rafael  Caldera,  was  born  in  the 
state  of  Yaracuy  and  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  School  of  San  Ignacio  in  Caracas- 
He  was  an  active  sympathiser  of  the 
Franco  movement.  After  the  revolution 
in  Venezuela  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
attorney -general,  but  resigned  later  to 
devote  himself  to  the  founding  of  the 
Copei  party.  This  party  is  a  Socialist 
party  and  very  much  against  commu- 
nism. It  is  traditionalist  in  its  defense 
of  the  home^  the  family,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  resents  being  called  con- 
servative. Its  chief  support  comes  from 
the  upper  class,  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
business  groups.  During  the  campaign 
the  Catholic  Church  made  it&  political 
position  quite  clear,  and  in  the  news- 
paper Tht  Caracas  Journal,  December  5, 
1947,  this  article  appeared : 

Caracas  Church  Comes  Out 
Against  Acci6n  Democratica 

The  San  Franoiseo  Church  of  Caracas,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  country,  issued 
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a  bulletin  this  week  advising  Catholics  to  vote 
agaiBst  the  Aecion  Demoerdtica  party  ia  the 
coming  elections  of  December  14.  This  is  the 
first  formal  declaration  made  by  any  Church 
entity  here.  Up  to  now,  even  though  the  Cath- 
olic Church  Hierarchy  tacitly  supported  the 
Copei  party,,  it^ has  made  a  special  point  of 
keeping  out  of  the  current  political  campaign, 
The  bulletin  stated  :  'The  Accion  Demooratica 
party  ia  socialist,  proposes  secular  education 
without  Ood,  fights  to  suppress  Catholic 
schools.  Will  there  be  any  Catholic  who  gives 
his  vote  to  this  party?  Impossible!  The  San 
Francisco  Church  ia  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Jesuit  Order, 

Many  charges  have  been  made  aj^ainst 
Gallegos  and  the  Aecion  Dcmoeratica 
that  they  were  atheist  and  ungodly.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  Galiegos  pointed  to  a 
letter  si^Tied  by  38  priests  in  support  of 
him  and  iiis  party.  He  stated  that  he 
would  respect  religion  and  hopes  a  con- 
cordat between  church  and  state  can  be 
arranged*  He  also  accused  tlie  Jesuits  of 
meddling  in  politics  and  of  heing  "for- 
eign representatives  of  Franco  and 
faiangi5m'\ 

Election  Day  and  Final  Results 

Election  day  dawned  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan people  were  all  keyed  up  and 
ready  for  this  important  day.  The  vot- 
ing began  at  6  a.m,  and  lasted  until  about 
4  p.m.  The  entire  process  was  under  the 
vigilance  of  the  Venezuelas  Army,  and 
they  were  on  duty  at  all  polling  places 
and  patrolled  all  cities  and  villages.  The 
voting  was  efficient,  orderly,  and  a  sim- 
ple process.  The  citizens  voted  by  means 
of  colored  cards,  each  color  representing 
a  party,  Accion  Democrfitica  was  white, 
Copei  green,  Communist  red,  U,U,D. 
brown,  and  the  Miquelena  communist 
group  black.  First  the  voter's  name 
was  dieclied  off  in  the  registration 
book,  fingerprinted  and  given  a  com- 
plete set  of  colored  cards  with  an 
envelope.  The  sets  of  cards  included  two 
of  each  color:  one  large  to  indicate  the 
voter's  choice  for  president,  the  other  of 
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smaller  size  to  indicate  his  ehoicG  for 

congress  and  state  legislature.  The  voter 
then  choae  his  two  cards  and  placed  them 
in  the  envelope,  sealed  it,  and  deposited 

it  in  the  election  urn.  Before  leavmg  his 
little  finger  was  dipped  in  indelible  ink 
so  he  could  not  come  back  later  and  vote 
again.  This  simple  process  was  adopted 
to  accommodate  the  large  masses  of 
illiterate  that  went  to  the  polls. 

The  fmal  results  were  that  Komulo  Q-al- 
legos  won  a  sweeping  victory,  defeating 
Itafael  Caldera  by  a  very  large  margin. 
Accion  Deraocratica  also  won  majorities 
in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  the  new  Congress.  The  results  for  the 
three  candidates  for  president  are  as 
follows:  Romulo  Gallegos  860,588,  Ea- 
fad  Caldera  3G2,&58,  Gustavo  Maehado 
36,365.  It  seem&  that  many  Catholics  did 
not  follow  out  tbe  instruction  of  th^  San 
Francisco  Church  but  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Accion  Democratica  party,  It 
also  indicates  a  weakness  in  the  influ- 
ence  o£  the  Catholic  Church. 

Komulo  Gallegos  was  inaugurated  in 
office  in  February,  He  will  serve  as 
president  for  four  years.  The  X^enezue- 
lan  people  are  looking  forward  to  a  pro- 
gressive epoch  during  the  coming  years 
under  their  new  leader. — ^wa^Le/ corre- 
spondent in  Venezuela. 

Ordering  Color  by  Curve 

MANY  firms  that  require  exact  dupli- 
cation of  color  for  their  advertise- 
ments or  products  now  order  from  paint 
and  color  manufacturers  by  color  curve. 
Greater  accuracy  is  thus  assured,  be- 
cause color  samples  may  fade  or  be  in- 
correctly reproduced  by  the  fallible  hu- 
man eye.  The  color  curve,  on  the  other 
hand,  charts  by  the  infallible  electric  eye 
the  precise  component  basic  colors  in 
any  shade  whatever.  Thus  by  means  of  a 
black  waving  line  on  a  chart  measuring 
reflectance  percent  of  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  mixtures  of  which  form  every 
visible  shade,  the  desired  standard  color 
is  represented  exactly. 
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While  the  device  for  drawing  this 
color  curve  is  naturally  complex,  the  ap- 
paratus utilizes  simple  hasic  j)rinciples 
of  light  and  color.  If  sunlight  is  passed 
through  a  prism  it  is  separated  into  its 
component  colors  called  the  spectrum. 
The  rainhow  is  a  natural  spectrum.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors  is  according 
to  their  wave  length,  visilble  violet  ibe- 
ginning  at  400  millimicrons,  and  visible 
red  reaching  700  millimicrons,  the  other 
colors  falling  between.  Below  and  above 
the  visible  color  range  a.^e  the  ultraviolet 
and  the  infrared  rays  respectively.  For 
this  reason  any  color  shade  can  he  rep- 
resented by  a  curve  showing  the  per- 
centage of  all  the  visible  wave  lengths 
from  400  to  700  millimiorons. 

In  plotting  this  curve  nse  is  made  of 
several  other  princij}les  of  light.  One  is 
that  all  light  that  strikes  an  opaque  sur- 
face is  either  reflected  or  absorbed;  and 
another  is  that  light  can  be  transformed 
into  electric  current  by  the  photoelectric 
cell,  and  precisely  measured.  Now  in  the 
process  of  making  the  chart  the  color 
sample-sheet  has  played  upon  it  the  vari- 


ous pure-colotj  or  naonochromatic,  lights 
of  the  spectrum  in  their  respective  order. 
The  predominant  colors  (for  esample^ 
redr  it  the  saniple-sheet  is  red)  will  be 
largely  reflected  while  the  others  will  be 
largely  absorbed.  The  curve  will  thus,  by 
measuring  reflectance  through  the  cur- 
rent set  up  by  the  photoelectric  cell 
whieJi  received  it,  reveal  high  percent- 
ages for  the  predominant  color  or  colors 
in  the  sample,  and  negligible  percentages 
of  the  others,  because  almost  no  colors 
used  commerciaily  are  without  inter- 
mixture. The  resultant  diagram  may 
take  the  form  of  a  wave,  an  irregular 
line,  a  saw  tooth,  or  a  smooth  curve,  de- 
pending on  whether  its  components  aT9 
chiefly  of  high  or  of  low  wave  length,  or 
various. 

These. curves  are  made  more  quickly 
than  the  description,  and  the  color  oS 
liquids  can  also  be  plotted.  Besides  in- 
nunierable  other  commercial  uses  the 
curve  assures  that  paint,  rouge,  lipstick 
and  perfume  for  the  American  woman  is 
always  identiea]  in  color  to  the  last  pur- 
chaised  of  the  same  named  shade. 
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"Let  Him  That  Readeth  Understand" 

-'MatL24:I5yA.S.V, 

Conscientious  Bible  readers  who  strive  toward  a  better  understanding 
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"Jehovah"  consistently  appears  as  the  name  of  God  in  the  over  6,000 
times  that  it  occurs  in  the  original  text.  Use  it,  increase  understanding  I 

The  WATCHTOWEE  edition  of  this  popular  version  of  the  Bible 
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Bogota   Conference   and   Revolt 

^  The  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence hail  gotten  Under  way  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  Hecretary  of 
Stiite  Marshall,  representing  the 
IT.  S.,  hail  seconded  the  motion 
to  nominate  the  Colorohia  for- 
eign minister,  Laureano  GomeK, 
as  pernmnent  conference  chair- 
man- (Laureano  Gomez  was  an 
admitted  pro-Nazi  diinng  the 
war.)  On  the  anemia  were  such 
('oiisltlerations  as  thp  formini?  of 
an  Inter-Amerkan  Defense  Coun- 
cil as  a  pernianent  military 
afieucy,  and  an  aj^^reement  lor 
economic  co-operation  among  the 
Americas.  A  riLther  serious  in- 
terruption took  place  in  early 
April  wlien  revolutionists  staged 
a  rebellion  and  altaokeiS  the 
capitol  building  in  whicli  the 
eonfereiico  sessions  \vere  b^ing 
iield,  though  none  of  the  foreign 
delegates  were  harmed.  Gunfire 
In  other  parts  of  the  city  result- 
ed in  a  costly  toll  of  lives  and 
property.  Thp  insurrection  was 
touched  off  by  the  a shussI  nation 
of  the  Liberal  party  leader,  llr. 
Jorge  Klieccr  GaitAn,  LTncon- 
trolled  pillaging  accompanied  the 
revolt.  Finally,  the  leader  of  the 
revolutionaries,  Darii^  Fchandia, 
got  into  conference  with  the 
president,  Mariana  Ospina  Terea, 
and  sought  to  get  him  to  rcfiign. 
After  iong  discussion  Perez  of- 
fered to  form  a  ooalttion  govern- 
niont,  including  Echanriia  and 
otlier  members  of  the  liberal 
party. 
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Russo-Finnish  Treaty 

^  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, on  April  0,  signed  a  tf^n- 
year  military  alliance  tiiat  will, 
if  ratified  by  tlie  Finnish  Par- 
liament, obligate  h^inland  to  re- 
sist an  armed  attack  made  across 
her  territory  against  Russia  by 
Germany  or  any  state  allied  with 
lier.  It  will  also  requi.re  ^''inlaud 
to  aceept  Soviet  military  assist- 
ance, fn  case  of.  necessity,  on 
tet'nis  to  hQ  decided  by  agree- 
ment. The  treaty  stresses  Fin- 
land's desire  to  remain  neutral 
in  any  conllict  among  the  great 
powers,  and  specifies  that  Fin- 
nish forces  will  be  obliged  to 
fight  only  on  Finnish  soil.  Soviet 
troopi^  may  enter  Finland  only 
upon  Finnish  permission,  Russia, 
according  to  a  ftloscovi^  broadcast 
on  the  treaty,  pledges  herself  not 
to  interfere  with  Fiiiland'a  Inter- 
nal affairs- 

The  Battle  for  Berlin 

^  Tlie  occupation  authorities  in 
Be-rlin  were  pushing  each  otlier 
around  considerably  in  early 
April.  The  democracies  gave  Rus- 
sia the  creriit  of  "starting  it"  by 
clamping  unusual  restrictions  on 
the  entry  of  persona  and  traffic 
into  the  zones  of  the  other  pow- 
ers in  Berlin,  which  is  iti  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  occupation.  The 
U.  S.  countered  by  flying  food 
into. the  American  se<^tor  and  by 
placing  restrictions  on  tlie  moTC- 
ments  of  SoTlet  perisonnel.  Scores 
of   military  policemen   surround- 


ed the  Soviet  railway  headquar- 
ters in  the  American  zone.  The 
Soviets  warned  that  "unusually 
large  numbers"  of  Soviet  fighter 
planes  would  maneuver  along 
the  U.S.  air  corridor  Into  Ber- 
lin. One  of  these  fighting  planes 
got  in  the  way  of  a  British  pas- 
senger plane,  with  the  result  that 
both  crashed,  killing  27  persons- 
Czechoslovakia  Under 

Gommunism 
^  President  Eilnard  Eenee,  of 
Czeclioslovakia,  on  April  1»  re- 
ceived the  newfc  Soviet  ambaeaa- 
dor,  Mirhail  AlesaLdrovlc  SlUn^ 
and  said,  '*Our  unity  is  the  na- 
tural and  concrete  ejrpresslon  of 
the  deep  friendship  which  con- 
nects our  fraternally  related  na^ 
tions.  .  .  .  the  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  filled  with  a  deep  purpose 
and  Will  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  if  possible  an  ever- 
laf^ting  peacGr" 

Ihfi  U.S.,  on  April  2,  asked 
Czechoslovakin  to  recall  two  offi- 
cials assigned  to  the  Czech  em- 
bassy at  Wasliiiifiton  as  no  long- 
er aeceptnbie  to  the  U.  S,  gov- 
ernment- No  reason  was  assigned 
for  the  move. 

The  Czech  regime,  on  April  9, 
announced  that  it  would  aban- 
don elections  on  a  party  basis, 
and  that  only  a  single  list  would 
be  presented  to  the  voters  in  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

Communists  In  Iran 

^  On  April  S  and  9  the  Iranian 
govormnent,  in  a  sudden  secu- 
rity move,  clamped  down  on  Com- 
munists in  tlie  northern  prov- 
ince of  JIaKandaran  on  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  and  declared  martial 
law  in  several  towns  in  the  area. 
Definite  knowledge  of  Commu- 
nist plans  for  an  armed  uprisi^ng 
in  the  proi'ince  of  Isfahan  was 
reported  by  the  newspaper  SaTm^ 
The  fiorgan  plain,  lying  along 
the  Caspian  sea,  east  of  Mazan- 
daran,  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  Kusso-Comrannist  coup,  ac- 
coriling   to   the  paper. 

Italian  Pre-Election  Maneuvers 

^  Armored  cars  and  tanks  pa- 
raded   along    the   YJa   del    Fori 
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impeHaU  in  Bom^  €Bri:r  ^  April 
AS  a  display  tfl  Italy'i  armed 
atrengtlL  Th«  parade  was  con- 
sidered an  ans-wer  to  Communist 
tfireats  or  force-  Tbe  Comma- 
nlBtS  called  an  hour  strike  for 
April  12,  tor  all  over  Italy,  tn 
protest  against  the  klllltie  of  aS 
Stclll&n  labor  leaders  In  tlie  last 
two  years,  charged  to  have  bt^eu 
perpetrated  hy  the  Black  Hand 
wltL  political  support.  The  strike 
was  reported  to  have  beeii  a 
faUure,  ae  moat  of  the  workers 
Ignored  the  cs.n  to  ^top  work. 
Efforts  to  halt  the  Communlat 
advance  m  Italy  were  made  hy 
U,  8.  leadert'  urging  Italians  to 
vote  "right"  and  reject  Gommu- 
Dlem. 

Xrleate  Proposal  Rejected 

«  The  Soviet  Union,  on  April  13, 
rejected  the  Joint  Brltlah-French- 
Ara^ricflu  proposal  to  start  nego- 
ttatlonS  tn  Paris  looking  to  the 
return  of  the  free  territory  oi 
Trieste  to  Italy.  Moscow  said 
the  proposal  violated  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  democracy. 

In  the  U.N. 

^  On  April  3  the  United  Statee. 
Great  Britain  and  France  pro- 
posal that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  Che  U,  N.  consider  member- 
ship applications  of  Italy  and 
Ttftihfi'Jordan.  Th^  question  of 
Italy's  admission  was  probably 
raised  at  this  time  to  Influence 
the  Italian  elections.  The  admis- 
sloa  of  Italy  was  vetoed  by  the 
Soviet  On  April  10,  which  was  the 
third  time  it  had  rejected  Italy's 
flppllcattoD  for  membership.  The 
D.  S.  imme^istely  -aHnoiiD<^d  that 
It  would  try  to  get  all  states 
tutned  down  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion a  Hon- voting  voice  ]q  the 
General  Assembly,  It  proposed 
to  takg  thle  matter  to  the  As- 
sembly itself  for  conekteraHnn- 
Toward  the  middle  of  April  the 
tJ.  N.  was  working  toward  an 
(llcreement  on  a  mimary  and  po- 
litical troce  for  Paiestioe. 

Non-Oommunlit  Affidavit  Legal 

^  A  special  federal  <^ourt,  on 
April  38,  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  ruled 
that  the  government  Is  oonstitu- 
t  Jon  ally    empowered    to    require 


union  officials  to  swear  that 
they  are  not  CommunlBte^  as  a 
condition  to  using  the  facilities 
of  the  National  Labor  Betatlona 
Board.  The  decision  ws&  msde 
on  the  case  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Union,  OlO,  against  the 
NLHB.  The  court  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  validity  of  two 
other  subsectiona  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  referring  to  the 
filing  of  union  membership  and 
financial  data.  The  two  majority 
justices  ruled  that  no  union  haa 
the  rj^ht  to  be  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent,  except  by  grant 
of  Congress  through  the  NLrB_ 

EiRP  Administrator 

*^  As  U.  S.  House  and  Senate 
conferees  completed  action  on 
the  sis-billloD- dollar  European 
Recovery  Program,  they  nullified 
the  amendment  by  which,  on  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Spain  waa  also  to  be  eli- 
gible. This,  the  conferees  said, 
was  up  to  the  Marshall  plan  na- 
tions. It  was  believed  that  the 
conferees  acted  on  the  presi- 
dent's statement  that  he  was 
"utterly  opposed"  to  the  pro- 
Franco  amendment.  However, 
there  were  those  who  wondered 
what  tbe  president  meant,  in 
vieiv  of  the  fact  that  his  peraoaa! 
representative,  Myroa  Taylor, 
was  In  Madrid  having  a  visit 
with  FrancoL  Congress  passed 
the  completed  bill  under  the  title 
*' Foreign  Assistance  Pa<^t",  on 
April  2,  and -It  was  signed  by 
the  president  the  next  day.  It 
had  tRken  tbe  Marshall  plan  ten 
months  from  the  initial  sugges- 
tion tf>  arrive  at  its  Bnat  enjict- 
nient.  Tbe  administrator  Is  Paul 
G_  Hofeman. 

"Prepare  WarP' 

^  GeneralBlsenhoweron AprI12 
tolcl  Congress  that  the  proposed 
selective  draft  and  thp  universal 
military  training  program  were 
both  necessary  and  should  b^  en- 
acted ss  soon  as  possiblGy  In  the 
interest  of  national  security. 
James  Forrf^sta.1,  defense  secre- 
tary, gave  Concreas  the  national 
military  establlshnient's  detailed 
recomniendatious  for  these  pro- 
sranis  the  satne  day.  Public  hear- 


ings on  these  meaaarea  W€re  comr 

plfited  ,  the  following  day.  Con- 
eres^on&l  consideration  followed, 
revealing  hostility  to  the  UMT 
hut  backing  for  the  draft  bill. 
On  April  8  the  preBident  and  the 
national  military  establishment 
called  on  Congress  fc-r  ape^d  in 
getting  a  «2,37S,10O,0O0  military 
aircraft  production  prograca  yn* 
der  way.  On  the  fwme  da^r  ttte 
White  fiouse  suapended  for  thir- 
ty daya  the  sale  of  all  surplus 
war  plantft  and  machine  tools  cot 
covered  by  provisions  for  recov- 
ery tn  case  of  emergency.  The 
House  on  April  15  all  but  unani- 
mously paased  a  bill  for  70  com- 
bat groups,  inat&ad  of  ForrestaVs 
proposed  55  groijps-  The  cost  wai 
$8,198,100,000- 

TJ.  S,  Tk%  Reductlcm 

^  A  presidential  veto  of  the  Rs- 

pubUcan-sponsored  tax-reduction 
hill  was  overridden  by  both  Sen- 
ate and  House,  by  votes  of  77-10 
and  311-88  respectively;  one  of 
the  most  complete  repudiations 
of  a  presidential  veto  on  record. 
The  tax:  law,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  calls  for  a  total  cut  in 
per«onal  Income  taxes  of  $4,800,- 
000,000. 

V*  S,  Presidential  Froepects 

^  WlHconeIn  primaries  In  early 
April  indicated  strong  Bepubii- 
can  support  for  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  forroer  Minnesota  ffoveraor, 
for  the  presidency.  This  d^cideii 
lead  was  followed  by  another 
victory  for  Stassen  in  the  Ne- 
braska prljnarlea,  which  showed 
him  to  be  a  top  tont^nd&r  for 
the  nomination. 

0.  S,  BducaUon  Aid  Bill 

#  The  U.  S.  Senate,  on  Ajiril  1, 
passed  the  Tnft  ald-to-educatlon 
bill.  58-22.  authorizing  f^eral 
grants  intended  to  assure  that 
ao  state  will  spend  less  than  S50 
per  pupil  annually  in  any  of  Its 
schools.  The  states  themselves 
will  determine,  in  harmouy  with 
their  own  conetltutlona,  laws  and 
policieH,  whether  ajjy  of  this  fed- 
eral help  will  be  available  to 
aectftrian  religious  schools.  The 
cost  of  the  flrat  year's  applica- 
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tion  of  tiie.blll  is  put  at  $300.- 
000,000, 

Soft  Coal  Strike  Iti  U.  S. 

<^  With  an  ordpr  to  aK*ear  in 
federal  cuurt  hanging  over  liis 
iiead,  John  L.  Lewis  of  tlie  UMW 
In  early  April  sliowed  a  dlsposl- 
tion  to  come  to  some  Iclnd  of 
agreement  with  the  government 
and  the  operators.  He  accepted 
Senator  Bridges  from  New 
Hampsliire  aa  neutral  tmstee 
for  the  InauRtry'a  £30,000,000 
welfare  fund ;  a.ud  It  looked  a.s  if 
the  jieaaiOQ  eontraversj  would  be 
settled.  Toward  mld-Aprll  most 
of  the  rainera  returned  to  work 
and  coal-btjrning  transportation 
returned  to  normal, 

Eventa  Inf  China 

^  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
threw  the  Kiioniintang  ( Xa- 
tioDfllist)  pai'ty  ca^irUS  into 
consternation  on  April  4  witli 
the  an  noun  cement  that  he  would 
not  run  for  re-election  as  presi- 
dent of  China  as  long  as  the  na- 
tion -remained  disunited-  He  said 
tiiat  a  well-*ii]  all  fled  nonpartisan 
should  be  put  forwnrd  by  th(j 
party  for  election  to  the  preai- 
deacy,  and  that  he  would  de- 
vote himself  to  suppressing  the 
Communist  rebellion,  which  Is 
China's  most  critical  problem-  In 
a  report  to  the  conatitutional 
convention  Chiang  acknowledged 
Nationaliet  loesee  of  820,000 
killed,  wounded  and  captuted, 
and  said  the  Oommunlats  had  lost 
2,290,000  men,  a  fi^re  which  is 
twice  that  of  the  present  Red 
army,  accordin;^  to  other  reportS- 
Toward  the  middle  of  April  par- 
ty leaders  had  pretty  well  per- 
suaded Chiang  to  permit  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  ballot  for 
the  presidency. 

Jewish-Arab  Warfare 

^  April  saw  continued  Arab- 
Jewish  warfare  in  Palestcne- 
Fighting  around  the  etrategtc  ^ 
town  of  Kaatel,  dominjiting  the 
main  hisliway  between  Tel  Aviv 
and  Jerusalem,  was  Intense.  The 
place  changed  hands  a  niimher 
of  times.  An  all-out  attack  by 
Arabs  on    Jerusalem   saw    artil- 
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lery  used  for  the  first  time  In 
the  conflict.  Later  reports  told 
of  an  Arab  attack  on  a  Jewish 
convoy,  refiulting  in  the  death  of 
M  Jewish  doctors^  nurses,  pa- 
tients and  Haganah  guards.  The 
greatest  pitched  battle  foui-ht  in 
the  four  and  a  half  months  of 
Palestine  strife  developed  la 
mld-Aprii  between  Hasanah  men 
and  an  Arab  'army  of  liberation', 
la  the  meantime  the  U.  N.  was 
working  on  arrangements  foe  a 
truce  in  tiie  suicidal  eonfllcL 

Costa  Bican   Bevolutlon 

^  April  14  talks  were  be^un  in 
Sun  Josi^,  Costa  R1ca»  looking  to 
ternlinating  the  six- week  strife 
resulting  from  last  February's 
presidential  election.  The  rebel 
forces  had  come  close  to  victory, 
A  representative  of  rebel  leader 
Col  Jos*5  Figuerea  w^as  escorted 
into  San  Joj*6  and  taken  to  the 
Mesican  Emt^asay  for  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Paraguay  Nips~  Coup 

^  Parstguaynn  police,  on  April  10, 
anuoimced  tliat  they  had  nipped 
an  attempted  Communist  coup 
In  the  bud»  asserting  that  it  was 
co-ordinated  with  similar  moves 
in  other  South  American  coun- 
tries. Object :  To  interfere  with 
the  Inter- American  Conference 
at  Bogota.  The  plan,  reportedly^ 
Included  attacks  on.  police  sta- 
tions and  telephone  exelianges 
throughout  Paraguay,  Four  Com- 
mutilst  leaders  were  arrested 
and  rifles  and  hand  grenades 
seized. 

President  Roxa«*  Death 

^  At  Clark  Field,  Pampagoa, 
Philippine  President  Manuel  A_ 
Hosas  on  April  15  had  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  alTirnied 
close  co-operation  with  the  U,  S,, 
particularly  in  the?  event  of  war, 
Shortly  after  his  address  h*^  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Blots  En  AJgreria 

^  Seven  persons  were  killed 
and  many  injured  in  Algeria  as 
a  result  of  dashes  between  the 
French  poJice  and  Moslem  Arab 
natlonalLSts  on    the  occasion   of 


Al^ria's  fint  eleetloiie,  April  4, 

The  Algerians  ivant  to  be  Inde- 
pendent and  the  dlsturbancea  in 
Bftme  plaeea  were  so  serious  that 
troops  had  to  be  used  to  disperse 
separatist  demonstrators. 

Police  Btrlke  in  Egypt 

#^  More  than  twenty  persons 
were  kilied  and  fifty  Injured  in 
Alexandria  due  to  a  poicce  strike 
^hich  inyolred  all  Egypt.  The 
army  was  called  out  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  due  to  the  fact 
that  demonstrators  supported 
the  demand  of  the  police  for 
salary  Increases  and  other  bene- 
fits- 
Ethiopian  Protest 
^  Emperor  HaUe  Selassie  aald, 
April  3,  that  Ethiopia  would 
strongly  protest  appeasement  of 
Italy  by  the  return  to  her  of  the 
colonies  of  Kritrea  and  Somali- 
Jaud.  which  he  designated  "baseo 
of  aggression  against  Ethiopia"' 
He  liasn't  forgotten  the  pope- 
bles&ed  assault  on  Ethiopia  by 
Mussolini. 

Po|>e  Asks  Forgiveness 

^  The  llomau  Catholic  pope.  In 
a  letter  to  German  CathoUc 
leaders  made  public  on  April  15, 
declared  that  the  world  should 
forgive  and  forget  Germany's 
war  crimes. 

ykfrnvixlns  Factor  In  Livex 

^  The  mysterious  factor  in  liver 
hat  is  reputed  to  haye  saved  the 
lives  of  more  than  a  million  vic- 
tims of  pernicious  anemia  In  the 
U.  S.  alone  has  been  Isolated.  An- 
nonn<?einent  of  the  feat  was 
made  April  15  by  the  rcaearcH 
laboratories  of  Merck  and  Com- 
pany. It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments 
in  the  field  for  many  years.  The 
product  has  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  vitamin  family  of 
the  B  complex  type  and  has  been 
tentatively  named  vitamin  Bjj, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  vita- 
mins in  nature.  As  little  as 
l/9,(X)0,OOOtli  of  an  ounce  will 
produce  a  poaitive  response  in 
a  patient. 
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Is  machinery  for  peace  crumbling? 

Will  a  third  world  war  rock  civilization? 
What  can  I  do  to  protect  my  children? 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
loved  ones  to  have  dependable 
ans^vers  to  these  important  ques- 
tions, God's  "Word  alone  can  fur-- 
nish  this  information ;  it  is  a  safe 
guide  for  you  to  follow-  Syste- 
matic home  study  of  the  Bible  is 
a  time-proved  method  of  securing 
vital  Scriptural  knowledg'e. 


"LET  GOD  BE  TRUE" 

is  an  excellent  aid  for  home  Bible  study.  Obtain  a  copy  of  this  attrac- 
tive 320'page  book,  gather  your  family  together  and  begin  your  own 
home  Bible  study  without  delay.  "Let  God  Be  True"  will  help  you  find 
in  God's  Word  the  answer  to  many  of  the  perplexing  questions  of  our 
day.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  35c.  The  booklet 
The  Joy  of  All  the  People^  which  -will  bring  you  joy  now  despite  the 
forebodings  of  the  future,  will  be.  included  free.  Use  the  coupon  for 
convenience. 


K~&me 


WATCHTOWEE  117  Adams  St  Brooklyn  1,  N.  ¥. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Let  God  Be  True'*  and  the  free  booklet  The  Jou  of  All  the  People. 

I   am  enclosing;  35c. 

Street  -^ — — — . 
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COLOMBIA  ERUPTS  IN  VIOLENCE 


TSE  eyes  of  the  world  were  focused 
upon  Bogota,  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica. Was  not  the  Ninth  Pan-American 
Conference  being  celebrated  here?  Had 
not  many  delegates  already  expressed 
their  hopes  and  positions  before  the  con- 
ference? Had  not  U.  S. 
secretary  of  state,  George 
Marshall,  delivered  his 
address  regarding  com- 
bined aid  for  Europe? 
"Xes.  And  the  world  was 
awaiting  yet  more  ac- 
tion— an  expected  bloc 
against  Communism.  But 
then,  on  Friday,  April  9, 
the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. Shortly  after 
leaving  his  office,  the 
leader  of  ^Colombia^s 
powerful  majority  party, 
Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan, 
was  lying  in  the  street, 
having  been  shot  from 
behind  by  a  young  assassin.  The  murder- 
er was  quickly  battered  to  deah  by  en- 
raged citizens. 

Soon  the  world  realized  that  the  con- 
ference had  been  interrupted  by  the 
murder  of  Gaitan.  To  thousands  of  Co- 
lombians it  spelled  more.  It  meant  the 
expression  of  the  fury  of  the  masses 
over  the  death  of  their  idol,  the  one  man 
that  they  had  followed  obediently,  know- 
ing that  he  was  fighting  for  their  rights. 
Within  an  hour  Gaitan,  "the  captain  of 
the  people,"'  was  dead.  By  3  p.m.,  less 
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This  article  Is  an  on-the-scenes 
report  of  the  uprising  In  Bogota, 

Colombia^  that  Interrupted  the 
Inter-American  Conference  dur- 
ing.April.  Because  of  its  world 
import,  the  eruption  of  violence 
immediately  attracted  world  at- 
tention. From  Bogota  the  sen- 
sational news  reports  fanned 
out  to  the  ears  of  all  nations, 
and  the  predominant  note  they 
carried  was  that  it  was  more 
Communist  mischief,  fomented 
this  time  to  disrupt  the  confer- 
ence. This  report  comes  from  a 
neutral  observer,  the  "Awalce!" 
correspondent  in  Bogotd. 


than  an  hour  after  his  death,  Bogota 
had  become  a  madhouse.  All  work  had 
ceased  in  the  city  and  violence  had  taken 
its  place.  Peace,  law  and  order,  and  de- 
cency had  been  thrown  to  the  winds. 
Radio  stations  in  Colombia's  capital 

started  attempting  to 
give  their  listeners  a  pic- 
ture of  what  was  going 
on.  The  state  capitol 
'  building  had  been  fired ; 
street  cars  and  automo- 
biles were  burning  in  the 
streets;  El  Siglo,  Con- 
servative daily  newspa- 
per, was  in  flames;  the 
recently  constructed 
modern  Communications 
building  had  begun  to 
burn  and  "El  Palacio  de 
San  Carlos",  which 
housed  the  office  of  for- 
eign relations,  had  been 
set  afire.  Bogotanos  had 
gone  temporarily  crazy.  Looting  of  stores 
was  already  the  order  of  the  day.  First 
the  desire  was  to  obtain  weapons,  any- 
thing  with  which  to  fight  and  to  destroy. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  all  shops  in 
the  business  section  would  be  plundered. 
Thousands  of  persons  by  this  time  could 
be  seen  wildly  flourishing  machetes, 
axes,  swords,  knives,  revolvers,  pistols, 
rifles ;  yes,  and  bottles. 

Soon  after  3  p.m.  ''Eadio  NacionaF 
had  been  seized  by  a  group  of  univer- 
sity students,  and  at  once  cries  were 
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heard  for  the  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mariano  Ospina  Perez,  and  ap- 
peals for  revolution  and  immediate  or- 
ganization of  Liberal  action  against  the 
government  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  police  and  also 
the  army  had  joined  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  that  the  army  was  sup- 
porting the  students  at  '"Radio  Nacion- 
aF.  However,  before  the  afternoon  was 
over,  this  broadcasting  unit  was  once 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  army  at 
the  expense  of  the  lives  of  four  students, 
so  it  is  claimed. 

By  night  all  radio  stations  that  had 
been  prorevolutionist  were  cut  off,  with 
the  exception  of  ""Radio  Cristal",  which 
continued  its  broadcasts  urging  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  revolution,  until  10 :  15 
p.m.,  when  it  suddenly  went  off  the 
air.  Announcements  had  been  made  by 
''Radio  Cristal"  that  shots  were  being 
fired  from  the  towers  of  the  adjoining 
church,  A  red  glow  with  its  accompany- 
ing clouds  of  smoke  covered  the  down- 
town area  as  part  of  Bogota's  popula- 
tion retired  for  the  night. 

Looting 

Saturday  found  a  strange  calmness 
settled  over  the  city.  The  writer  and 
a  companion  v  e  n  tn  r  e  d  forth  from 
their  home  to  see  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  previous  evening.  Scattered  food 
stores  throughout  the  residential  sec- 
tions had  been  battered  in  and  stripped 
of  their  supplies.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
business  section,  the  Roberto  Beck  Com- 
pany had  been  completely  sacked  of  its 
hardware  supplies."  Gone,  too,  were  its 
desks  and  file  cabinets.  A  short  distance 
away  a  street  car  stood  as  a  charred 
monument  to  Friday  evening's  activity. 
Numerous  persons  were  still  carrying 
.  off,  on  their  backs,  huge  sacks  from  the 
pillage  of  Bogota's  business  district. 
Shortly,  we  came  nxu>n  two  more  street 
cars  completely  destroyed.  Beyond  we 
found  a  scene  of  devastation.  Store  after 
store  was  completely  void  of  furnishings 
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and  merchandise.  Broken  glass  formed  a 
jagged  carpet  over  the  asphalt  side- 
walks and  street.  Iron  gratings  protect- 
ing the  stores  had  been  torn  from  the 
buildings.  There  we  saw  three  buildings 
burned  out.  Farther  on  could  be  seen 
the  site  of  where  the  national  post  office 
had  stood  the  day  before.  Flames  were 
continuing  their  destruction  of  adjoin- 
ing buildings  and  also  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street. 

No  police  or  firemen  were  in  evidence, 
and  a  few  looters  were  continuing  their 
work  in  a  final  mop-up  activity.  We  were 
anxious  to  go  farther  into  the  center  of 
the  city,  but  when  the  army  was  heard 
approaching  the  crowd  of  spectators 
scattered,  carrying  the  two  of  us  on  its 
crest.  We  had  seen  enough  to  prove  that 
an  infuriated  people  had  wrecked  the 
heart  of  their  own  country's  capital  city, 
including  many  of  the  prominent  build- 
ings. 

The  two  days  of  horror  (many  killings 
took  place  on  Saturday  also)  were  maje 
more  confusing  by  the  conflicting  radio 
reports  on  Saturday.  In  the  morning  a 
mobile  Liberal  station,  called  "La  Voz 
del  Pueblo"  (The  Voice  of  the  People), 
began  functioning,  and  kept  broadcast- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day  from  va- 
rious locations.  Another  unit  from  the 
neighboring  department  of  Tolima  tried 
to  continue  the  eruption  that  had  com- 
menced the  previous  day,  telling  of  the 
Liberal  domination  in  Ibague,  the  capi- 
tal of  Tolima.  It  also  warned  the  people 
against  the  false  reports  of  "Radio  Na- 
cional".  In  ^pite  of  continued  revolu- 
tionary action  on  Saturday,  the  govern- 
ment had  made  great  strides  in  bringing 
the  delicate  situation  under  military 
control. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  the  solution  of  the  uprising 
would  be  a  collaboration  of  the  Liberals 
with  the  Conservative  regime.  Shortly 
before  the  death  of  Gaitan  all  Liberals 
had  withdrawn  from  prominent  official 
posts,    refusing    further    collaboration. 
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However,  now,  in  order  to  remedy  the  tanee,  where  it  stopped  alongside  open 
situation,  the  recently  appointed  Con-  ditches.  The  bodies  were  thrown  off  or 
servative  cabinet  would  be  remade  with    yanked  off  the  truck,  were  permitted  to 


six  Liberals  and  six  Conservatives 


J 


in 


thump  on  the  ground  and  were  thrown 


eluding  the  prominent  Liberal  and  for-    into  the  trenches  in  a  mass  burial.  Some 


mer  president 


J 


Dr 


Dario  Echandia 


as 


premier 
T  oday 


April 


16 


finds 


had  been  burned  to  a  crisp.  A  complete 

report  is  not  yet  available  concerning 

Colombia's     the  number  of  casualties,  but  one  report 


capital  struggling  to  re-establish  normal     mentions  1,500  dead  and  many  hiindreds 


conditions 


a 


work 


that 


didn^t 


make 


much  progress  until  yesterday 

Widesp  read  Dest  ruction 
But  take  a  look  at  the  destruction  of 

Bogota.  In  a  section  extending  north  to 
south  for  fifteen  blocks  and  east  to  west 
for  ten  blocks  hundreds  of  buildings  can 
be  found  gutted  by  fire.  Several  streets 
are  impassable,  due  to  the  masses  of  brick 
and  concrete  from  the  wrecked  buildings. 
Power  lines,  telephone  lines  and  trolley 


cables 


are 


seen 


suspended  in  strange 


positions.  About  fifty  street  cars  stand 
as  charred  hulks  throughout  the  busi- 
ness district.  Burned  automobiles  stand 
abandoned  in  the  avenues.  One  estimate 
puts  the  damage  in  Bogota  alone  at  5,000 
business  establishments  destroyed. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  are  the 


governor's 


palace 


the 


Atlantic© 


and 


Regina  hotels,  the  government  edifice  of 
''San  Carlos",  which  housed  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  the  ministry  of  jus- 


tice 


and 


building 


also 

the 


the 


justice   department 


government    intelligence 


building,  La  Salle  Institute,  Communi 


cations    building 


(not 


completely 


stroyed),  the  newspaper.^/  oiglo 


) 


de 

the 


archbishop's  palace 


J 


the 


national  post 


office  and  Avianca  offices. 


The  writer  with  a  companion  visited 
the  central  cemetery  of  Bogota  yester- 
day and  took  a  look  at  the  unidentified 
victims  of  the  shootings  staged  during 
the  previous  week.  We  saw  the  many 
bodies  strewn  along  the  tile  walk  border- 
ing the  occupied  vaults  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  huge  burying  ground.  A  dump 
truck  pulled  away  filled  with  dead  bod 


more  wounded  in  Bogota  alone. 


Placing  ike  Blame 

Sensational  was  the  news  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bogota  that  conunenced  oh 
April  9.  The  entire  world,  divided  as 
is  into  two  great  political  camps,  was 


daily  listening  to  the  bulletins  from  the 


Kinth  Pan-American   Conference, 


The 


world  was  all  ears  waiting  to  learn  who 
was  responsible  for  the  break-up  of  this 


important     political     gathering. 


They 


didn't  have  long  to  wait.  Foreign  corre- 
spondents in  Bogota  were  sending  out 
go ver  nment-app  r o v  ed  rep  o  rt  s ,  "Radio 
N  a  clonal"  began  telling  who  the  guilty 
party  was,  Colombian  newsmen  began 


publishing 


the 


government's    decision. 


All  had  the  same  answer  (all  came  from 
the  same  source) — C o mm uki s m .  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  George  Mar- 
shall had  his  say  and  El  Liberal  gave 


Marshall  Accuses  Commtt 


headlines 

nism".  Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
were  quick  to  take  up  the  cry.  The  case 
was  clear.  The  Communists  in  Colombia 
were  fearful  of  what  the  results  might 


be 


of 


the 


Pan-American    Conference 


especially  with  the  United  States  tak- 
ing a  leading  role.  Thus,  they  had  a 
good  reason  for  seeing  the  conference 
stopped.  Swift  revolutionary  action 
throughout  the  country  at  almost  the 
same  time  lent  support  to  the  argument 


that 


the 


assassination 


of 


Gait  an 


had 


been  deliberately  planned  by  profession- 
al trouble-makers. 

■ 

In  the  excitement  roused  by  the  erupt- 
ing violence  premature  reports  declared 


les 


J 


those  not  yet  claimed  by  relatives     that  Colombia  had  broken  off  diploniatic 


or  friends.  We  followed  it  a  short  dis-     relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 


How 


MAr  S$,  1948 


> 


ever,  on  May  3,  after  some  cooling  off, 
the  Associated  Press  reported: 

The  Colorobian  Cabinet  decided  late  this 
afternoon  to  sever  reJations  -^ith  Ki^m  al- 
most a  month  after  the  abortive  revolution 
that  took  1 ,500  lives  in  Colombia-.  A  diplomatic 
rupture  had  been  expected  since  President 
Mariano  .Ospina  P6rez  put  the  biame  on  inter- 
national communism  for  the  revolutionary- 
rioting  .  *  .  A  Colombian  not*?  announcing 
the  break  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Legation 
late  this  afternoon.  [New  York  Times,  May  4, 
1948] 

Do  the  Colombians  themselves  agjee 
■with  the  government!  Are  they  content 
to  place  the  entire  blame  on  the  Commn- 
nists  for  the  assassination  of  Gaitan  and 
also  for  the  destruction  that  followed  in 
its  wake?  True,  they  know  that  the  Com- 
mnnists  have  existed  in  Colombia  and 
that  they  have  been  active  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  continual   signs  Md 
warnings  painted  on  roadways,  streets 
and  walls,  warnings  against  Yankee  im- 
perialism and   urging   support   of  the 
Communist  party  in  Colombia.  But  Co- 
lombians have  considered  the  Commu- 
nists as  an  insigniUcant  minority.  Ttme 
magazine  in  its  February  17, 1947,  issue 
reported  that  there  wer^  only  about  5,000 
Communists  in  Colombia  as  of  that  time. 
Yes,  many  news  reports  admit  that  with- 
out doubt  the  Communists  took  advan- 
tage of  the  murder  of  Gaitan  to  sow  con- 
fusion and  disorder  throughout  the  land- 
However,  Bogota's  daily  papers  in  their 
own  editorials  are  strangely  silent  about 
putting  the  blame  on  Communism  for 
Gaitan^s  death.  Do  they  think  that  the 
murder  was  committed  by  a  Conserva- 
tive? or,  possibly,  by  a  Jesuit  (who  are 
active-  in  Colombia)?   If    so,   are   they 
afraid  to  express  this  view  to  the  pub- 
liolf   So  far,   Colombians  are  not  con- 
vinced as  to  the  previous  affiUation  of 
Gaitan's  slayer. 

Perhaps,  after  this  article  is  submitted 
for  publication,  more  light  will  be  shone 
on  the  motives  connected  with  the  death 


of  Colombia's  popular  Jjiberal  leader-  At 

the  present  time  we  have  a  number  of 
reports  at  hand  that  tend  to  show  that 
writers,  both  Colombian  and  foreign,  are 
not  convinced  with  the  government's  de- 
cision as  to  the  assassination  of  the  one 
who,  many  say,  was  the  worst  enemy  of 
Conservatism  in  Colombia,  Take,  for  in- 
stance, an  editorial  in  El  Espectador, 
prominent  Liberal  periodical  of  Bogota, 
in  its  issue  of  Aprii  13,  which,  says  that 
Gaitan  has  just  fallen  on  the  altars  df 
sectarian  hate,  and  then  associates  him 
with  another  champion  of  liberalism  who 
was  murdered,  General  Rafael  Uribe 
Uribe,  Another  editorial  in  the  same 
paper  states  that  the  investigation  is  go- 
ing forward  to  establish  clearly  and 
without  doubt  the  dark  origins  of  the 
uncouth  assassin.  It  goes  on  to  mention 
the  past  differences  and  the  recent  ter- 
mination of  collaboration  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives^  thus  associating  the 
past  struggles  of  the  country's  two  po- 
litical parties  with  Gaitan's  death. 

One  might  consider  also  the  explana- 
tion of  two  Colombian  Liberals,  former 
Presidents  Alfonso  Lopez  and  Eduardo 
Santos,  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the 
time  of  the  disturbances  in  their  home- 
land. Their  words  expressed  to  North 
American  correspondents  on  April  13 
show  that  the  'Insurrection''  was  not  a 
revolution  but  ''was  an  outburst  of  popu- 
lar indignation''  and  a  '^moment  of 
madness'^ 

Lest  other  factors  and  parties  have 
been  involved,  we  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  the  possible  guilt  of  others 
besides  the  Communists.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
stage  sucli  a  gigantic  demonstration 
without  the  leadership  of  professional 
agitators,  However,  those  persons  that 
have  lived  in  Colombia  have  seen  the 
spontaneous  demonstrations  in  times 
past  of  these  .hot-tempered  La  tin- Ameri- 
cans, and  hare  noted  the  complete  de- 
votion of  the  masses  for'  Gaitan,  their 
"captain".  They  can  well  imagine  how 
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infuriated  the  people  were  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  murder  on  April  9,  They  can 
easily  understand  how  a  spontaneous 
combustion  of  pent-up  feelings  could 
have  occurred. 

The  Political  Scene 

At  this  point  in  our  account  we  be- 
lieve a  fleeting  review  of  the  political 
strife,  especially  during  the  past  year, 
is  very  appropriate-  For  many  years 
Colombia's  major  political  parties 'have 
been  Conservatives  andi  Liberals.  The 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  Volume  7» 
page  278,  says : 

The  Liberals,  whos^f  first  great  leader  was 
Santander,  favored  a  federal  republic,  a  large 
measure  of  local  autonomy,  restriction  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChuTch,  and  the  extension  of  public  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities.  The  Con- 
SGrvatives  stood  for  a  strong  central  govern^ 
ment^  resisted  all  manifestationa  of  liberalism, 
and  staunchly  defended  the  Church  .  .  ,  The 
Liberals  advocated  advanced  social  legisla- 
tion, more  equitable  distrihution  of  taxation, 
and  the  extension  of  democratic  methods  and 
institutions.  The  Conservatives  defended  the 
interests  of  the  wealthy,  especially  the  large 
landowners,  fought  democratic  innovations, 
and  in  general  opposed  social  legislation.  On 
these  issues  the  two  parties  are  still  deeply 
divided. 

After  sixteen  years  of  Liberal  presi- 
dents, the  elections  of.  1946  put  a  Con- 
servative in  tho  presidency  when  the 
Liberal  party  was  split.  Gaitan  had  been 
a  break-away  candidate.  Colombia,  cried 
Gaitan,  needed  a  candidate  issued  from 
a  ^'Colombian  belly".  The  other  Liberal 
candidate,  Gabriel  Turbay,  happened  to 
be  of  Syrian  parentage.  The  two  Liber- 
als polled  a  total  vote  of  795,250,  to  com- 
pare with  564,066  for  the  Conservative, 
Mariano  Ospina  Perez.  Since  that  time 
tho  Liberals  have  squirmed  under  the 
rule  of  a  Conservative  president.  They 
have  therefore  set  OTit  on  a  course  of 
reconquest  of  their  power,  and  chose 
Gaitan  as  the  one  to  lead  them,  electing 
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him  as  chief  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
interparty  struggle  has  been  both  verbal 
and  physical. 

In  order  to  show  their  numerical  pow- 
er in  the  capital  city,  the  Liberals  stalged 
a  spectacular  torchlight  parade  on 
July  18,  1947,  with  upward  of  100,000 
orderly  marchers  with  flaming  torches, 
forming  a  river  of  fire,  extending  for 
many  eity  blocks.  By  January  of  1948 
killings  had  become  so  numerous  in  the 
department  of  North  Santander  that 
martial  law  was  put  into  effect,  and  to 
this  date  has  not  been  lifted.  As  a  pro- 
test of  the  people  a  gigantic  manifesta- 
tion,.without  precedent,  was  heldon  the 
afternoon  of  February  7.  The  demon- 
stration was  protesting  the  violencfe 
and  the  bloodshed  in  the  northern  states 
of  North  Santander  and  Boyaca.  In. 
silence  thousands  from  Bogota  and  oth- 
er villages  and  cities,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  made  up  a  stream  of  human- 
ity carrying  black  flags  and  red  banners. 
(Red  flags  are  sjTnbols  of  the  Liberal 
party.)  Many  thousands  watched  this 
strange  procession  as  it  filed  past  in 
silence  headed  towards  the  spacious 
Bolivar  Square. 

There  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square  from  the  national  eapitol,  Dr. 
Gaitan  had  delivered  a  memorable 
address.  During  the  parade  it  had 
been  surprising  and  interesting  to  see  a 
large  poster  held  high  by  one  of  the 
marchers.  One  could  clearly  see  the  pic- 
ture of  a  priest  preaching  to  a  group  of 
armed  men-  The  bold  words  had  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators:  ''PiiEmoATTiK) 

EL  ODIO,  SEMBRA^^DO  LA  MALDAD,"  In  Eng- 
lish this  means  'TREACHiisfG  Hate,  Sow- 
ing Wickedness". 

Religion  No  Peacemaker 

Howimportant  is  theneed  for  a  peace- 
maker in  Colombia!  But  where  is  he  to 
be  found?  There  is  no  reason  to  look  to 
religion  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation, 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Colombia  has 
already  proved  itself  unfit  to  bring  peace 


to  the  numberless  inhabitants  of  this 
land  that  hunger  for  the  blessings  of  a 
rule  of  peace  and  tranquillity^  those 
thoufiands  that  mourn  because  of  the 
abominations  done  in  their  own  land. 
Have  not  the  Colombian  people  found 
out  that  religion  is  a  part  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  have  not  they  shown  her  up 
as  "preaching  hate  and  sowing  wicked- 
ness"^ Have  not  the  people  read  in  Co-- 
lombia's  leading  newspiiper.  El  Tiem.po, 
the  following  account?^ 

In  accord  with  the  inforination  arrived 
from  Arbolcdas,  municipality  where  there  has 
occurred  th€  most  tragic  situation  of  violcnco, 
the  Conservative  contingents  go  forth  in  bat- 
tle formation  armed  with  long-range  rifles 
with  the  purpose  of  persecuting  the  liberal 
p€asanfs,  not  loithout  first  'having  received 
the  hlessinfj  of  tfie  priest  of  the  village  to  wish 
tMm  the-  best  of  luck  in  their  intent,  whidi 
is  in  itself  a  demonstration  of  the  gravest  sit- 
uation of  social  disorder  that  is  existing  in 
the  munieipality  already  mentioned,  ivhere 
the  same  shepherd  of  :^ouls  has  decided  to  con-' 
vert  himself  into  the  ringleader  of  the  vio- 
lence and  the  chaplain  of  the  conservative 
forces  (expeditionists)  to  whom  the  local  po- 
lice lend  all  kinds  of  facilities.  {El  TiempOj 
Jan.  17,  1948) 

Have  not  the  Colombian  people  heard 
over  their  own  radios  the  reports  of  gun- 
lire  from  the  towers  of  Catholic  church- 
es? Have  not  they  talked  to  others  that 
were  witnesses  to  this  action  during?  the 
recent  manifestations  in  Bogota?  More- 
over, has  not  Bogota's  daily,  El  Liberal, 
pubhshcd  reports  confirming  the  activ- 
ity of  various  priests  during  the  riotous 
days  of  April  9  and  10?  Yes,  without  a 


douht,  many  persons  saw  the  photo  of 
the  Catholic  institution  on  page  six  of 
FJl  Liberal^  on  April  13,  with  the  explana- 
tion heneath:  *' Another  Fort — The  en- 
tire block  occupied  by  the  ^Colegio 
Leon  Xlir  of  the  Salesian  fathers,  sit- 
uated between  avenues  4  and  5,  and 
streets  7  and  8,  was  converted  into  a  real 
fort,  from  where  it  shot  against  numer- 
ou^  groups  of  citizens  during  the  week- 
end happenings/'  {Et  Liberal,  April  13) 

In  the  same  issue,  on  page  three,  un- 
der the  subtitle  "El  clero  arjnado"  (Tlie 
armed  clergy),  we  read  that  the  La  Salle 
Institute  was  burned  after  the  people 
had  been  shot  upon  from  there.  After 
the  fire  began  explosions  were  heard, 
proving  that  explosives  for  combat  u^e 
had  been  stored  within.  Interesting 
also  is  the  account  of  armed  priests 
found  in  overalls  engaged  in  violent 
combat  in  the  streets.  They  were  found 
to  be  priests  when  their  hats  became  re- 
moved, disclosing  the  tonsure.  No,  far 
from  sensible  is  the  thought  of  religion's 
being  used  to  make  peace  in  Colombia. 
She  has  been  weighed  and  found  want- 
ing for  such  an  important  task. 

Perhaps  now  the  good  people  of  Co- 
lombia, shocked  by  the  destruction 
throughout  their  homeland,  will  lend  a 
hearing  ear  to  the  message  now  being 
sounded  publicly  by  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
The  message  is  a  peaceful  one  of  God's 
kingdom  un^er  Christ  Jesus  the  King, 
which  far  surpasses  the  fondest  hopes  of 
those  that  have  blindly  followed  men, 
both  rehgious  and  political,  whether  they 
be  democratic,  libera],  conservative,  or 
communifitt 


Lucky  Stiff  on  the  Wagon 

Under  this  mearLingful  titlf  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  April  18  carried  a  United 
Prrss  diapiitcli  from  Bogota,  Colombia,  The  ''luf:ky  stil^"  is  C.irlo&  Monroy,  a  one-time 
drunkard  th-it  is  now  firmly  perched  on  the  "water  ^agon"  lie  vows  he'll  stey  there 
for  hfc.  During  the  height  of  the  revolt  Monroy  tanked  up  on  a  few  bottles  of  rum, 
and  tell  down^  apparently  dead  to  the  world.  Siiots  were  fired  and  men  fell,  very  much 
dead  to  the  world.  A  hearse  cleared  the  fitreels,  taking  the  bodi^^s  to  the  morgue.  It  was' 
there  Monroy  awafeened— and  took  tiie  pledge. 
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yuertoj^co 
Qrows  Up 


IN  THESE  days  when  'east^    ^ 
ern  and  western  powers 

struggle  for  control  and  wider 
spheres  of  influence,  when  charges  and 
countercharges  of  imperialism  are  hurled 
back  and  forth,  some  otherwise  little- 
thonght-of  spots  on  the  globe  come  in 
for  a  greater  share  of  attention.  The 
western  powers,  denying  interest  in 
^'feathering  their  political  nest"  and,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  imperialism,  endeavor  to 
present  an  appearance  of  disinterested 
benevolence  and  the  paternalistic  angle 
is  played  up.  Thus,  in  postwar  years 
they  proudly  point  to  the  giving  of  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippine  islan<Js, 
India's  becoming  self -governing,  and,  of 
late,  the  recommendation  that  Hawaii 
andAlaska  be  accorded  statehood  What, 
then,  about  the  United  States'  biggest 
colony,  Puerto  Rico  I 

Though  this  island  possession  is  not 
big  in  size,  yet  its  population  (over  two 
million)  exceeds  that  of  all  T)ut  one  of 
the  Central  American  republics,  and 
surpasses  that  of  almost  a  third  of  the 
forty-eight  states  of  its  possessor,  the 
United  States.  With  statehood  for  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii  having  received  president 
tial  blessing  recently,  what  does  Uncle 
Sam  offer  this  adopted  niece  in  the 
Caribbean?  Ordinarily,  when  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  mentioned  for  Puerto 
Kico,  either  through  independence  or 
statehood,  the  political  leaders  have 
raised  their  eyebrows  and  mnrmured 
something  about  'Apolitical  imniatn- 
rity".  Last  year  a  Senate  committee 
of  four  visited  the  island.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  were  the  wise  declarations 
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of  one  senator.  Upon  being  interro- 
gated aa  to  his  views  on  possible  im- 
provement of  the  island's  political  status 
with  statehood  or  independence  as  pre- 
ferred choices,  he  replied  that  statehood 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Eeason?  Why, 
every  state  has  two  senators  and  how 
could  a  little  island  one  hundred  miles 
long  and  thirty-five  miles  wide  hope  to 
have  the  same  representation  as  states 
like  Texas  or  New  Jersey?  Being  from 
Wyoming  the  senator  had  probably  not 
heard  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  or 
Delaware*  Independence,  he  said,  was 
also  out  as  long  as  there  were  wars  or 
possibilities  qf  wars  in  the  world.  Thus 
Puerto  Eico,  upon  this  thesis,'  would 
have  two  choices :  they  could  arrange  to 
enlarge  their  island  or  else  wait  patient- 
ly until  the  politicians  eliminated  wars 
and  possibilities  of  wars  from  the  world. 
The  ''political  immaturity"  excuse  also 
has  a  strange  ring  to  it,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  1897,  the  year  before  becom- 
ing a  United  States  possession  as  a  're- 
sult of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
Puerto  Rico  had  been  granted  autonomy 
by  Spain,  Why  has  it  taken  the  United 
States  a  half  a  century  to  reach  the  point 
of  allowing  the  people  to  have  a  govern- 
ment not  only  "of  the  people"  and,  sup- 
posedly, "for  the  people,"  but  also  "by 
the  people'^;  in  other  words,  to  let  them 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  how  they 
wish  to  be  governed"?  Clearly  a  paternal- 
istic interest  in  aiding  Puerto  Kico  and 
Puerto  Rieans  is  not  the  real  reason. 


History  slio^s  that  politkal  govern- 
ments do  not  do  things  that  way. 

The  mam  reason  is  quite  evident:  As 
a  military  base  Puerto  Rico  constitutes 
a  key  point  in  the  defense  system  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  Gibraltar  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  a  vital  guardian  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Thus  the  United  States  is  no 
more  desirous  of  risking  the  possibility 
of  having  Puerto  Rico  cut  the  ties  that 
bind  than  it  would  be -in  putting  Alaska 
up  for  sale  or  offering  independence  to 
Hawaii. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  con- 
cessions are  beginning  to  be  made.  A 
law  has  been  passed  giving  the  islanders 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  governor- 
Then,  on  February  %  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  President  Truman  recom- 
mended that  they  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  decide  for  themselves  the  form 
of  government  they  desired  and  what 
permanent  political  status  they  wished 
with  relation  to  the  United  States.  On 
visiting  Puerto  Eico,  February  21,  on 
his  "way  to  observe  naval  maneuvers  in 
the  Caribbean,  he  reiterated  this  state- 
ment. He  could  not,  of  course,  gnaran- 
tee  that  Congress  would  back  him  up  on 
thia,  nor  that  it  would  place  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  decision  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Apparently,  then,  Puerto  Rico  is 
''growing  up"  in  the  view  of  some  of  the 
'*poiiticalIy  matyre"  politicians,  This,  no 
doubt,  means  that  they  believe  that 
Puerto  Eieo  would  choose  to  string  along 
with  the  United  States,  even  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  declare  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting loose.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  they  are  right.  Whereas,  about 
eight  years  ago,  the  Independence  party, 
favoring  complete  separation,  was  rath^ 
er  violently  active,  it  seems  since  to  have 
gone  on  the  wane.  In  fact,  its  leader  is 
recently  reported  as  accusing  the  Ameri- 
can sport  of  baseball  of  destroying  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
who,  instead  of  protesting  against  the 
"tyrannic  regime"  of  the  United  States, 
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talk  about  "home  nins%  "batting  aver 
ages,"  and  "strike  outs".  Strong  though 

the  power  of  baseball  be  on  the  Puerto 
Eiean,  yet  the  main  reason  for  this 
growing  affinity  toward  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  mainly  economic. 
Rich  "uncles"  don't  grow  on  trees,  and 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  fairly  generous  to 
his  Caribbean  '*niece".  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  island  has  benefited  in  many 
ways  during  this  ''colonial"  period.  The 
educational  system  has  been  developed 
into  one  of  the  best  in  Latin  America. 
This  is  also  true  of  sanitation  and  the 
island's  highway  system.  Not  that  this 
hasn't  served  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well.  The  schools  have 
helped  to  ^^Americanize"  the  children; 
improved  sanitation  and  a  good  highway 
system  are  naturally  advantageous  in  a 
military  way.  But  the  basic  problems 
of  homes,  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
and  proper  medical  care  are  almost  as 
acute  as  ever.  Infant  mortality  rates 
have  dropped  severely  since  United 
States  occupation,  with  a  boomerang  ef- 
fect: the  population  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  outgrowing  the  island. 
Huge  slum  sections  are  piling  up  around 
the  edges  of  the  cities.  During  his  visit 
President  Truman  got  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  biggest  ones:  El  Fanguito,  This 
section,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital, 
Kan  Juan,  stretches  along  the  mudflats 
for  about  thirty-five  blocks,  and  at  places 
is  six  OT  seven  blocks  deep-  It  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  little  wooden 
shacks,  pressed  ^so  closely  together  that, 
from  a  distance,  their  roofs  seem  to 
touch.  Underneath  lies  the  mud  or  evil- 
smelling  water.  There  must  be  at  least 
30,000  people  living  in  this  section- 
Then,  also,  while  living  inside  the 
United  States  tariff  wails  had  had  its 
advantages,  it  has  likewise  meant  that 
the  people  must  pay  the  same  prices  for 
food  and  clothing  coming  in  as  if  they 
were  living  in  California  or  Ohio.  But 
the  standard  of  living  and  the,  wage 
scale    are    far   lower  here    than    there. 
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Thus,  in  effect,  the  people  are  r«qiiirecl 
to  live  according  to  a  standard  &f  living 
which  is  just  abont  beyond,  their  reach 
economically.  While  Puerto  Kiean  labor- 
ers are  the  highest  paid  in  the  Carib- 
bean, they  also  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  what  they  buy. 

An  effort  is  now  being  put  forth  by 
the  insular  government  to  bring  about 
industrialization  of  the  island,  as  a  rem^ 


oeyond  its  limits  would  be  inelined  to 
doubt  the  dire  eeonoraic  straits  in  which 
the  island  actually  finds  itself. 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  the  pleas- 
ant people  of  this  beautiful  island  will 
gain  the  freedom  from  colonial  rule  in 

which  they  seem  so  much  interested,  thus 
acquiring  the  right  to  vote  for  all  the 
various  anen  who  will  govern  them  and 
frame  tne  laws   affecting   them.   They 


edy  for  its  ills.  New  industries  are  given     will,  of  course,  he  dissatisfied  with  the 


financial  backing  and  exempted  from  tax- 
es for  a  period  of  years.  Wall  Street  has 
even  spoken  an  encouraging  word  in 
favor  of  Puerto  Rico  to  those  having 
money  to  invest.  The  capital  city  of  San 
Juan  is  rapidly  becoming  modern  in  the 
fulP' American"  sense  of  the  word.  Itnow 
has  three  modern  daily  newspapers  and 
the  surprising  number  of  seven  radio 
stations  in  operation.  Transportation 
equipment  surpasses  that  of  some  cities 
in  the  States,  In  fact^  those  who  merely 
visited  the  capital  without  venturing  out 


eventual  results,  as  are  people  the  world 
over.  No  doubt,  many  of  them  will  yet 
learn  that  true  freedom,  including  free- 
dom from  hard  times,  sickness  and  sad- 
ness, can  be  had  under  only  one  govern- 
ment, that  of  Jehovah  God  by  and 
through  His  Theocratic  King,  Christ 
Jesua,  TJndar  it  problems  of  overpopu- 
lation and  lack  of  employment  shall  give 
way  to  unending  prosperity  in  a  para- 
dise earth, — Awake!  correspondent  in 
Puerto  Hico. 


^ake  Out  T^otatoes,  Toss  in  Silver 

MADAM,  is  polishing  the  silver  a  mii&ance  to  yc^T  Thew  here  is  the  simplest, 
easiest  silver- polishing  method  you  can  imagine*  Ail  jou  need  is  an  aluminum 
pot.  If  jou  have  conked  your  potatoes  or  any  legume,  such  as  peas  or  b'eane, 
in  your  aluminum  container,  just  take  out  the  vegetables  and  toss  your 
silver  into  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked.  While  you  are  eating  your  vegetables, 
the  broth  in  Ifce  aluminum  pot  will  be  eating  the  tarnish  off  your  silverware. 

This  novel  method  of  silver-polishing  was  anuounced  by  the  American  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation's Testing  Laboratory  at  Michigan  State  College,  The  procedure  is  outlined  for 
you  by  tJie  assistant  to  the  director^  Louise  H.  Carpenter,  as  folloivs: 

"Pour  thG  hot  wat^r  in  which  potatoes  have  been  cooked  into  aa  alummum  con- 
tainer. Immerse  the  silver  in  this  liquid  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  several  minutes  or 
until  tarnish  disappears.  Each  piece  of  silver  must  touch  the  aluminum,  else  the  silver 
Avill  not  be  eleantd.  If  the  potato  water  is^ insufficient  to  cover  the  silver,  add  more  hot 
water-  When  the  silver  is  dean,  rinse  it  in  clear  water  and  dry  with  a  soft  towel, 

"The  liquid  from  cooked  legumes  such  as  peas  or  beans,  also,  may  be  used  in  the 

same  manner." 

The  purpose  in  publishing  this  news  is  not 'only  to  offer  a  practical  feitclien  kelp 
to  the  housewife.  A  more  important  reason  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  role  of  aluminum 
cooking  ware.  When  vegetable  broth  contacts  aluminum  a  chemical  solution  is  created 
that  is  powerful  enough  to  eat  the  rust  off  silver.  Would  you  care  to  eat  this  solutionf 
Don't  you  wonder  whether  it  is  also  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  human  systemt 
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NIEAT-EATERS 
PLANTDOM 


FLTCATCHER 

WHAT  next !  Plants 
are  eating  animals! 
"What  is  this  world  coming  to?  Prae- 
tieally  all  animals,  whether  they  are 
the  smallest  form  of  animal  life  oT 
5-ton  elephants  or  100-ton  baleen 
whales,  have  for  a  long  time  lived 

directly  or  indirectly  on  plant  life.         ^ 

This  is  common  knowledge.  But  ditcher  plant 
when  the  tables  are  turned  and  a 
plant  eats  an  animal  it  is  as  sensational 
a  news  "scoop"  as  when  a  man  bites  a  dog. 
Probably  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  this  is  not  that  certam  plants 
are  meat-eaters  but  that  most  people 
are    totally   unaware    that    some    of 


phyll  work  together  to  sup 
ply  most  of  their  body  needs. 
However,  because  of  the  lo- 
cation of  these  plants  they 
have  a  diet  deficiency  of  ni- 
trogen, the  important  pro- 
tein building  block.  This  is 
made  up  by  the  fresh  meat 
they  eat  in  the  form  of  flies, 
gnats,  mosquitoes  J  beetles, 
ants^  spiderSj  worms, 
larvae  and  poUy^wogs, 
So,  if  you  go  hunting 
\  for  these"  strange 
plants,  you 
should  look  in 
places  where 
there    is    an 


these  plants  are  to  be  found  near  their 
own  homes.  There  are  nearly  five  hun- 
dred  different   species   of   carnivorous 


abundance  of  their  particular  meat  sup- 
ply, ■  such  as  stagnant  swamps  and 
streams,  and  marsh  lands   and  boggy 


slants  with  a  world-wide  .distribution,     places.  But  don't  go  before  you  get  a 


and  thougli  some  are  denizens  of  distant 
jungles,  others  are  to  be  found  m  the 
marsh  lands,  meadows  and  forests  of  the 
populous  temperate  climate.  Skipping 
the  technical  names,  these  peculiar 
plants  that  are  commonly  known  as 
pitcher  plants,  Venus's-flytraps,  flycatch- 
ers, butterworts,  sundews  and  bladder- 
worts  are  classified  in  about  six  differ- 
ent botanical  families.  Nor  do  they^  in- 
clude the  wholely  carnivorous  fungi  or 
saprophytes   like    Cordyceps   and  Em- 

pusa.  , 

As  other  plants,  these  animal-eaters 
get  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
water  and  air  and  the  minerals  of  the 
soil.  In  their  leaves  sunlight  and  chloro- 
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good  description  of  what  you  are  looking 
for,  or  before  you  learn  how  they  lure 
and  trap  their  prey, 

Pitfalls  of  Certain  Death 

The  most  commou  of  the  bug-eaters 
are  the  pitcher  plants,  which  have  sev- 
eral colloquial  names  like  "hunter's 
drinldng  cup'',  *'frog  bonnet'^  or  '1?og 
bugle".  There  are  many  species,  each 
with  its  own  curiously  shaped  receptacle 
formed  by  the  leaves.  Some  resemble 
cream  pitchers,  others  water  pitchers; 
some  vases,  others  urns;  some  jars,  oth- 
ers goblets.  Varieties  found  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  have  clus- 
ters of  little  pitchers  four  to  six  inches 
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high.  In  California  some  pitcier  leaves 
glow  to  be  three  feet  long,  and*  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  world's  tallest  pitcher 
plant  reach  a  height  of  six  feet.  Some 
species  have  a  cover  over  the  opening 
that  makes  them  look  like  hooded  cobras. 
In  the  tropics  pitcher  plants  are  equipped 
with  tendrils  that  permit  them  to  climb 
vine-fashionj  and  which  enable  them  to 
support  and  hold  their  own  in  the  tan- 
gled undergrowth.  These  jungle  pitch- 
ers doll  themselves  up  in  such  brilliant 
colors  they  appear  as  flowers,  a  decep- 
tion used  to  attract  passing  insects. 

The  rims  of  all  pitcher  plants  are 
coated  with  a  tantalising  bait  of  sugary- 
nectar;  and  woe  be  unto  the  crawling 
creature  that  turns  aside  to  samiple  it, 
for  such  are  really  '^taken  in"  bodily. 
Standing  there  on  the  pitcher's  rim  the 
bug  or  ant  with  a  bump  of  curiosity  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  investigate 
the  inside  of  the  cavern.  So  down  he 
goesj  and  fast  too,  for  the  inside  waxy 
surface  is  very  slippery-  Landing  in  a 

pool  at  the  hot- 
torn,  which  is 
mostly  rainwater, 
the  bewildered 
bug  tries  to  crawl 
out,  only  to  find 
that  the  sides  are 


enrich  the  pitcher  plant's  stew.  As  each' 
adds  his  bit,  bacteria  and  enzymes  con- 
vert the  bugs  into  a  broth  that  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant. 

Some  of  the  tropical  pitcher  plants  are 
more  humanitarian  than  other  species 
in  that  they  do  not,  cannibal-like,  dump 
their  victims  into  the  caldron  while  they 
are  fully  conscious.  Instead^  they  dope 
up  their  sticky  nectars  with  an  anesthetic 
compound  containing  ammonium  salts 
that  have  been  found  useful  as  a  local 
anesthetic  by  a  Philadelphia  hospital- 
Into  these  plants'  gaping  stomachs  the 
stupified  and  benumbed  bugs  tumble  to 
their  death. 

Venus's'Flfftrap  Catches  ''Wild  Gam^ 

Unlike  the  pitcher  plants  that  depend 
on  stupid  and  silly  insects  falling  into 
their  chasms  of  death,  the  VennsVfly- 
trap  uses  a  formidable  mechanism  that 
very  much  resembles  a  powerful  bear 
trap,  which  snaps  shut  with  startling 
force  wHen  its   trigger  is  stepped  on. 

Also  called  the  ^'^'side- 
saddle  plant"  and  the 
* Vhippoorwill's  -  boots", 
this  rather  inconspicu- 
ous plant  is  found  in 
the  sandy  boglands  of 
the  Carolinas  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the 


fflOPICAl 
PITCHER    PLANT 


covered  with  sharp,  downward- 
pointing  hairs  or  spines  which 
throw  him  backwards  until  he 
finally  is  overcome  with  exhaus- 
tion and  is  drowned.  Such  a  sys- 
tem does  not  permit  a  captured 
iuseet  to  return  and  warn  others  of  the 
treacherous  deathtrap,  and  so  it  is  not 
long  before  other  unsuspecting  insects 
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trnited  States,  Now  learn  how  it  works. 

The  end  portion  of  the  Venus's-flytrap 
leaf  is  made  up  of  two  halves  that  are 
hinged  together  in  the  middle.  In  the 
center  of  each  half  are  three  yery  sensi- 
tive trigger  spines  or  bristles.  If  an  in- 
animate pebble  or  raindrop  hits  one  of 
these  trigger  hairs,  or  if  tl  leaf  from  a 
tree  falls  on  all  six  of  the  hairs,  the  trap 
will  not  close,  But  just  let  a  hluebottle 
fly  or  a  nice  jnicy  spider  that  ia  attract- 
ed by  the  plant's  perfume  walk  into 
the  booby-trap  and  instantly  it  will 
spring  shut. , This  is  because"  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  trap  is  sprung,  for  one  of  the 
trigger  bristles  to  be  touched  twice  or 
for  two  of  the  hairs  to  be  stepped  on  at 
the  same  time— a  combination  that  only 
the  feet  of  insects  are  likely  to  touch  off. 
Once  sprung  the  vicious  jaws  of  the  trap 
snap  shut  in  less  than  a  second's  time- 
The  catch  is  made  doubly  sure  by  a  for- 
midable  set  of  sharp  teeth  along  the 
edges  of  the  jaws. 

The  powerful  Venus's-flytrapj  after 
literally  crushing  an  insect  to  deaths 
wastes  no  time  to  begin  its  feast  of  fresh 
meat  salad,  Not  bothering  to  barbecue 
the  wild  game,  its  special  glands  in  the 
leaves  secrete  strong  digestive  fluids 
that  dissolve  the  nitrogenous  matter. 
Then,  when  the  trap  opens  some  eight  to 
fourteen  days  later,  it  throws  out  the 
skeleton,  resets  its  trigger  hairs,  and 
with  an  after-dinner,  well-satisfied  smile 
it  patiently  waits  for  the  next  innocent 
intruder, 

''Sticky^Plypaper^'  Traps 

Man  thought  he  was  smart  the  day  he 
"invented"  sticky  flypaper^  but  plants 
knew  it  first.  "With  them  it  is  a  tried  and 
proved  idea  that  for  thousands  of  years 
has  successfully  served  the  sundew  and 
other  plants  with  fresh  flies,  gnats  and 
mosquitoes.  Even  the  people  in  southern 
Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal  recognize 
the  sundew's  capacity  and  ability  in 
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catching  flies,  and  &o  they  hang  the 
plants  up  in  their  honses.  In  nature  this 
plant  is  a  bog-dweller  and  is  found  in 
damp  mossy  places. 

Flies  and  ants  that  call  around  to  see 
Suzy  Sundew  do  get  stuck  with  a  date 
they  cannot  break,  for  this  plant's  abil- 
ity and  success  in  making  itself  attrac- 
tive, and  in  clinging  affectionately  to  all 
who  drop  in  for  a  visit,  is  really  re- 
markable. The  round  disc-shaped  leaves 
that. look  like  bright-red  or  pink  pin- 
cushions appear  to  be  studded  with 
countless  jewels  or  dewdrops.  Sticking 
out  from  these  are  about  two  hundred 
"pins"  or  tentacles,  each  a  tin^  liair-Iike 
glandj  and  each  tipped  with  a  ruby 
globule  of  sticky  honey-like  substance. 
"What  a  dazzling  and  alluring  snare  as  it 
glistens  in  the  sunlight! 

Imagine  the  surprise  bees  and  other 
insects  get  when  they  alight  on  the  sun- 
dew leaves  and  find  the  *'dew"  so  heavy 
they  can't  shake  it  off!  And  the  more 
they  struggle  the  more  the  glandular 
tentacles  secrete.  The  sensitiveness  of 
these  tentacles  is  greater  than  the  ceils 
of  the  human  tongue,  and  their  reflex  ac- 
tion U  most  amazing.  No  sooner  does  an 
unfortunate  victim  alight  than  all  the 
wiry  tentacles  in  the  vicinity  bend  over 
him,  and,  with  their  added  mucilage, 
anchor  him  down  to  the  leaf  eo  that  he 
can't  move.  Such  surface  activity  starts 
the  internal  operation  of  other  glands, 
which  pour  out  their  digestive  juices  for 
the  dissolving  of  the  insect;  and  two 
days  later  most  of  the  insect  has  added 
its  vitality  and  strength  to  the  meat- 
hungry,  queenly,  bejeweled  sundew. 

In  these  days  of  shortages  the  sun- 
dew^s  rare  ability  Qf  always  having  meat 
on  the  menu,  -even  on  Tuesdays,  can  be 
shown  by  securely  anchoring  a  fly  a 
half-inch  away  from  the  plant's  Jeat 
Astonishing  as  it  seems  thtj  leaf  begins 
to  move  toward  the  fly  and  within  a 
couple  of  hours  captures  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  dinner  daintiness  the  sundew 
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stalker  is  not  to  btf  compared  with  the 
tidy-minded  Venus's-flytrap.  Whereas 
the  latter  cleans  off  its  table  after  a  week 
of  banqueting,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
on  a  single  sundew  leaf  the  remains  of 
flies,  gnats,  beetles  or  the  hind  leg  of  an 
ant»  It  does  not  bother  with  napkins.  In 
this  respect  the  sundew  is  like  the  fly- 
catcher plant  found  in  tbedryrockyplac- 
es  of  Portugal  and  Morocco.  Along  the 
narrow  grass'like  leaves  of  the  flycatcher 
are  myriads  of  reddish  glands  with  their 
sparkling  beads  of  mucilage  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  detainment  of  all  vis- 
itors. Botanist  Clarence  Hylauder  says 
of  the  flycatcher;  "The  sight  of  this 
plantj  its  twisted  leaves  covered  with 
dead  and  dying  insects  glued  to  its  sur- 
face, is  a  memorable  [though  not  a 
pleasant]  experience/' 

The  butterwort,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  same  botanical  family  as  the  sun- 
dew and  flycatcher,  uses  the  same  "stick 
'em  down"  method  to  catch  its  bug  steaks 
and  dainty  morsels  of. crawling  larvae. 
Along  the  streams  of  the  southern  states 
or  in  the  swamps  of  Minnesota  or  Ver- 
mont one  will  find  butterworts  with 
their  beautiful  yellow,  white,  blue,  pur- 
ple or  lavender  flowers  that  resemble 
orchids.  Other  species  are  found  in 
noT't^hern  Europe.  Laplanders,  for  cen- 
turies, have  made  a  junket-like  dish  by 
pouring  milk  over  butterwort  leaves. 

The  flowers  of  this  planfe  have  to  be 
pollinated  by  an  insect  like  other  flow- 
ers; but  death  awaits  the  unwary  fel- 
low that,  having  pollinated  the  flowers, 
stops  off  to  sample  the  sweetish  goo  that 
covers  the  long,  narrow  and  slightly 
trough-shaped  leaves.  Like  tanglefoot 
flypaper  it  takes  hold  of  him,  and  all  of 
his  struggling  only  awakens  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  which  quickly  roll  around 
him  to  form  a  digestive  chamber  into 
which  glandular  gastric  juices  are 
poured.  With  such  a  meal  of  bug  a  la 
king  the  butterwort  sometimes  relishes 
bits  of  vegetation,  such  as  pollen  grains, 
as  a  side  dish, 
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Mousetrap  Supreme! 

The  bladderwort  is  undoubtedly  the 

moat  remarkable  of  all  the  insectivorous 
or  meat-eatmg  plants.  Unlike  their  cous- 
ins the  butterworts,  which  prefer  to 
stand  on  soggy  swamp  soil,  the  bladder- 
worts  take  to  the  water  like  graceful 
Venetian  gondolaSt  In  roadside  ponds 
and  stagnant  pools,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  protozoa  and  insect  life, 
one  will  find  these  floating  plants  with 
their  fine,  fern^ike  leaves-  Their  root 
systems  have  many  pale-green  pouches 
or  bladders  attached  to  them,  which  are 
filled  with  air  during  the  flowering  sea- 
son. This  gives  buoyancy  and  holds  the 
flowers  well  above  the  water  so  that  in- 
sects will  pollinate  them.  But  at  other 
times  the  bladders  serve  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent purpose.  They  are  the  plant's 
'""fish  traps"  by  which  it  catches  and  di- 
gest^an  abundance  of  marine  organisms, 
including  mosquitoes,  baby  fish  and  tad- 
poles- 

Of  all  the  devices  for  ensnaring  ani- 
mals the  bladderwort's  is  the  most  elab- 
orate and  intricately  designed  mechan- 
ism to  be  found.  Ingenious  in  original- 
ity, superlative  in  construetionj  they  are 
matchless  mousetraps— complete  with  a 
double  valve,  tripping  mechanism,  trap 
door  with  spring  action  and  self-setting 
feature,  as  well  as  a  chemical  disposal 
plant  for  the  customer— all  working 
automatically  once  the  trap  is  sprung 
and  set  in  motion.  The  hinged  trap  door 
swings  inward  when  the  tentacles  or  fila- 
ments in  front  of  it  are  disturbed.  And 
whether  the  visitor  is  some  nosy  insect, 
or  a  poor  little  creature  that  seeks  asy- 
lum and  protection  from  a  pursuing 
monster,  it  is  given  the  same  hospitable 
reception*  The  trap  door  swings  open  so 
rapidly  the  visitor  is  literally  sucked  in, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  HaO;  and 
once  Inside  the  death  chamber  the  door 
is  siammed  shut  quicker  than  the  victim 
can  blink  its  eye. 

The  magazine  House  Beautiful  once 
suggested  that  the  bladderwort  could  be- 
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cultivated  in  aniall  streams  and  swampy 
ponds  as  natural  mosquito  teapa.  Farm- 
ers might  take  tip  the  idea  of  raising 
caraiTorons  plants  as  a  pest-control 
measure.  But  before  doing  so  they  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  running  into 
labor  difficulties  with  the  birds.  Just 
imagine  man's  feathered  friends  picltet- 
ing  such  enterprises,  and  wearing  signs 
reading:  'This  Plant  Unfair  to  Birds," 
''Bugs,  Do  Not  Patronize  This  Plant" 

No  MaU'eating  Plants 

Many  fabulous  tales  about  monstrous 
man-eating  trees  in  Madagascar  and 
other  places  have  been  published  in  the 
last  sixty  years  by  lurid  magazines  and 
newspapers  for  the  consumption  of  the 
credulous.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
no  truth  to  these  fantastic  fables.  They 
are  only  figments  of  vivid  imagination 
designed  to  ensnare  the  reader,  not  the 
explorer.  And  while  it  may  be  true,  as 
some  claim,  that  small  birds  have  been 
caught  by  carnivorous  plants,  authentic 
records  show,  according  to  botanist  Hy- 
lander,  that  the  largest  animal  ever 
found  entrapped  was  a  small  frog  caught 
by  a  Venus's-flytrap, 

As  stated,  this  strange  group  of  meat- 
consuming  plants  make  up  for  the  nitrp- 
gen  deficiency  of  the  swamps  by  supple- 
menting their  diet  with  insects  and  ma- 
rine life.  They  would  thrive  just  as  well 
on  sausages  and  hamburgers,  and  when 
cultivated  in  greenhouse  swamps  they 
'are  thus  artificially  fed  Experiments 
have  shown  that  if  other  protein  matter 
is  supplied,  such  as  hard-boiled  eggs, 
beef  or  cheese,  the  tentacles  of  the  sun- 
dew and  its  digestive  glands  function 
just  as  well  as  if  a  hard-shelled  beetle 
or  a  fussy  fly  had  alighted- 

Truly  the  trapping  device  of  the  car- 
nivorous plants  is  one  of  creation's 
wonders.  None  of  the  traps  are 
simple.  All  are  ingeniously  de- 
signed for  the  plant's  particu- 
lar purpose  and  needs.  Brilliant 
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colors,  honey-sweet  nectars,  psralyzmg 
drugs,  sticky  mucilag^eo,  special  tentaei^ 

glands  which  secrete  digestive  acids  aiid 
enzymes — all  of  these  work  together  in 
perfect  unity  for  a  given  purpose.  The 
pitfalls  of  the  pitcher  plants  are  not  just 
holes  into  which  a  casual  insect  falls. 
They  are  made  attractive  and  alluring 
in  color,  scent  arid  taste.  Entrance  is 
made  easy;  escape,  next  to  impossible! 
The  hinged  spring  action  of  the  Venus' s- 
flytrap  with  its  trigger  hairs  and  inter- 
locking teeth  is  a  most  marvelous  device. 
The  gluey  goo  of  the  sundew,  flycatcher 
and  butterwort  is  as  efficient  a  means  of 
capture  as  could  be  imagined.  And  for 
intricate  mechanism  and  functional  co- 
ordination the  bladderwort's  "mouse- 
trap" is  beyond  duplication  by  any  man- 
made  electronic  contrivance  known  to 
modern  science. 

All  of  which  shows  that  only  some  great 
Master  Mind  could  design  and  build  such 
wonderful  and  fearful  organs.  Evolu- 
tionists, of  course,  will  challenge  this 
statement,  but  they  are  not  the  first. 
Darwin  wasted  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
trying  to  prove  that  the  carnivorous 
plants  are  a  connecting  'link"  between 
plants  and  animals^  but  he  failed.  Evo- 
lutionists since  then  have  squandered 
many  more  years  studying  these  plants 
with  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  and  they 
too  have  failed  As  one  evolutionist. 
Professor  Francis  Earnest  Lloyd,  of 
McGill  University,  in  his  book  The  Car- 
nivorous PlantSj  page  T,  admits:  ''About 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  carniv- 
orous plants,  however  much  these  ques- 
tions may  intrigue  the  mind,  little  can 
be  said.  _  -  •  How  the  highly  specialized 
organs  of  capture  could  have  evolved 
seems  to  defy  our  present  knowledge." 
Challenged,  but  not  disproved,  the  state- 
.^-  m^jit  stands ;  Only  the  infinite  wis- 
ely ;:^  dom  and  power  of  Jehovah  God, 
'  '^  the  Most  High  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  could  produce  the  end- 
leas  wonders  of  creation. 

AWAKE! 
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FREEDOM-LOVING  Americans  once 
gloried  in  their  freedoms  from 
church-state  rule.  They  boasted  of  the 
public  school  system  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  their  free  democratic  institutions. 
But  in  recent  years  the  picture  has 
changed  and  lovers  of  freedom  have  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  stormy  religious 
clouds  that  have  gathered.  Over  thou- 
sands of  ^'little  red  schoolhouses*'  the 
oniinous  clouds  of  sectarianism  have 
grown  very  thick  and  black,  Over  many 
public  schools  these  menacing  church 
clouds  hang  so  low  one  can  scarcely  rec- 
ognize them  as  state-supported  schools, 
or  distinguish  them  from  parochial 
schools.  Stout-hearted,  old-fashioned 
Americans,  from  time  to  time,  have 
made  heroic  efforts  to  disperse  these  re- 
ligious clouds.  They  have  sought  to  post 
the  area  of  the  schoolroom  with  **Keep 
Out"  signs  for  religion.  One  of  the  latest 
"Keep  Out"  orders  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  history  of  this  case  goes  back  to 
1940  when  the  Eoman  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  clergy  got  together  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Champaign, 
Illinois,  and  hatched  a  scheme  whereby 
children  in  the  public  schools  were  given 
thirty  to  forty-hve  minutes  of  instruc- 
tion in  religion  each  week,  during  the 
regular  school  hours  and  in  their  own 
classrooms.  The  clergy  selected  the 
"teacher"  for  the  course  and  the  school 
superintendent  gave  the  final  approval, 
Paren,ts  were  required  to  say  whether 
they  wanted  their  children  indoctrinated 
with  the  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish' 
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brand  of  religion.  If  the 
child  was  not  signed  up 
for  the  course  it  had  to 
leave  the  classroom  and 
carry  on  its  secular  stud- 
ies elsewhere.  More  than 
one  hundred  schools 
throughout  the  state  had 
a  similar  system. 

A  certain  Mrs-  Vashti 

McCoUum,  who  is  styled 
as  a  rationalist  and  atheist;  did  not 
desire  that  her  son  he  taught  any  sec- 
tarian religion,  nor  was  she  content  to 
have  him  embarrassed  and  ridiculed  by 
the  teachers  and  other  children  by  hav- 
ing him  leave  the  classroom  during  such 
period  of  religion.  She  therefore  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts  to  remove  this  en- 
croachment on  her  constitutional  rights. 
In  due  time  the  case  came  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  on 
March  8^  1948,  in  an  eight-to-one  deci- 
sion, the  Court  handed  down  its  weighty 
opinion. 

This  ''Religion,  Keep  Out"  decision 
holds  that  a  school  district  may  not  spon- 
sor religious  classes  on  a  sectarian  basis 
during  school  hours  even  though  no  ex- 
pense to  the  state  is  involved,  and  though 
children  whose  parents  object  to  such 
instruction  are  not  compelled  to  attend. 
The  decision  holds  that  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  prohibit  the  use  of 
compulsory  pubhe  school  machinery  and 
tax-supported  property  for  religious  in- 
struction. The  Supreme  Court's  major- 
ity opinion,  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
emphatically  declared: 

This  is  beyond  aU  question  a  utihzation  of 
tlie  tax-eatahlished  and  tax-supported  public 
school  system  to  aid  religious  groups  to  spread 
their  faith.  And  it  falls  squarely  under  the 
ban  of  the  Pirat  Amendment  (made  applic- 
able to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth)  as  we 
interpreted  it  in  Everson  v.  Board  of  Editca- 
tion,  330  U.  S.  1. 

Continuing,  the  Supreme  Court  then 
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quoted  from  the  Everson  decision  thus: 

Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which-  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  ovei*  another.  Neither 
Can  foi-c«  or  influence  a.  pei^on  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  church  against  hia  will  or 
force  hitn  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
&ny  religion.  .  .  .  Neither  a  state  nor  the 
Federal  Govemm&nt  can,  openly  or  secretly, 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  or- 
ganizationa  or  groups,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against  esfah- 
lishment  of  religion  by  laiv  was  intended  to 
erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  State", 

Keepinff  Wall  High  and  Impregnable 

In  an  effort  to  tear  down  the  "wall  of 
separation"  the  baclters  of  the  religion- 
in-the-schools  program  argued  that  the 
First  Amendment  was  only  intended  to 
forbid  government  preference  of  one  re- 
ligion over  another,  but  was  not  intend- 
ed to  prevent  impartial  government  as- 
sistance to  all  religions.  If  the  govern- 
ment could  not  give  impartial  assist- 
ance to  all  religions  then  it  would  be 
in  position  of  fighting  against  all  reli- 
gions, 60  they  subtly  said.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  agree  with  this 
tenuous  argument-  "The  First  Amend- 
ment," said  the  Court  **rests  upon  the 
premise  tliat  both  religion  and  govern- 
ment can  best  worlt  to  achieve  their 
lofty  aims  if  each  is  left  free  from  the 
other  within  Its  respective  sphere.  Or, 
as  we  said  in  the  Everson  case,  the  First 
Amendment  has  erected  a  wall  between 
Church  and  State  which  must  be  kept 
high  and  impregnable/^  If  religion  is 
permitted  to  peddle  ite  man-made  doc- 
trines and  traditions  in  the  schools,  then, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared,,  the  state 
''affords  sectarian  groups  an  invaluable 
aid  in  that  it  helps  io  provide  popils  for 
their  I'eligious  classes  through  use  of  the 
state's  compulsory  public  school  ma- 
chinery. This  is  not  separation  of  Church 
and  State-" 
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Justices  yrankfurt&r,  Jackson,  But- 
ledgG  and  Burton  joined  in  a  concurring 

opinion  and  cited  some^very  interesting 
historical  facts.  "It  is  pertinent  to  re- 
mind," says  Justice  Frankfurter,  "that 
the  establishment  of  this  principle  of 
separation  in  the  field  of  local  education 
was  not  due  to  any  decline  in  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  people/'  Those  who, 
like  Horace  Mann,  James  Madison  ana 
President  Grant,  fought  the  hardest  for 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and  for 
a  public  t^chool  system  free  from  cburch- 
ianity  were  men  who  reverenced  the 
Bible  and  had  faith  in  it.  For  them,  this 
opinion  of  the  Court  points  out,  ''the 
nonsectarian  or  secular  public  school 
was  the  means  of  reconciling  freedom  in 
general  with  religious  fj^eedom-" 

Based  on  such  historical  facts,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  gross  sins  committed  in 
the  schoolrooms  of  Illinois,  the  concur- 
ring opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reached  the  following  conclusion: 

We  find  that  the  basic  Constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  separation  was  violated  when 
the  State  of  lOinois,  speaking  through  its 
Supreme  Courts  sustained  the  school  aiithori- 
ties  of  Champaign  in  sponsorinj^  and  effec- 
tively  furtiiering  re/igious  Jbeiiefe  hj  its  e<?u- 
cational  arrangement. 

Separation  moans  separation,  not  some- 
thing less,  Jefferson's  metaphor  in  desertbing 
tlie  relation  between  Church  and  State  speaks 
of  a  "wall  of  separation/*  not  of  a  fine  line 
easily  overstepped.  .  .  ,  It  is  the  Court's 
duty  to  enforce  this  principle  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity- 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  'Ve  have 
staked  the  very  exialence  of  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  religion  is  best  for  the  state 
and  best  for  religion/'  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education,  330  U,  S.  at  59, 

Mr,  Justice  Jackson,  while  concurring 
with  the  deojsion  of  the  Supreme  Courtj 
made  some  candid  observations  in  a  sep- 
arate opinion,  '"While  we  may  and 
should  end  such  formal  and  explicit  in- 
struction  as  the  Champaign  plan   and 
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oan  ftt  ftii  ti;nes  prohibit  teaijtmg  or 
cr«ed  and  catecbism  and  ceremonial  and 
can  forbid  foi:thri^ht  proseiyting  in  the 
sdioola/'  yet  it  \a  imposaible  aiid  nn^e- 
sirable  to  listen  to  every  whim  and  ob- 
jection raieed  by  the  £56  different  reli- 
gions seete.  "If  we  are  to  eliminate 
everything  that  is  objeGtioaable  to  any 
of  these  warrinff  secta  or  inconsistent 
with  any  of  their  dootrinea,"  observed 
Jackson,  "we  "^li  leave  pnblic  edaoation 
in  shreds," 

School  subjects  like  mathematies, 
physics  and  chemistry  may  be  complete- 
ly secularized?  bnt  otliers  Kke  music, 
architeeture,  biology.^  sociology^  Mstory, 
geography,  (-ic^,  cannot  be  completely  di- 
vorced from  all  taints  or  references  to 
religion.  "Music,  without  sacred  music, 
architecture  minus  the  cathedral,,  or 
piiinfiiig  without  the  scriptural  themes 
ivould  hf  ecoenlric  and  incomplete,  even 
from  a  sec.ular  point  of  view,"  declared 
Jackson-  The  study  of  biology  raises  the 
issue  between  evolution  and  creation;  a 
review  of  mankind's  traj^ic  history  re- 
veals how  fiato^ated  it  ia  with  pai^anism, 
Judaism  and  so-called  "Chrisfianity". 
How  eoxiid  a  study  of  lii^tory  be  com- 
plete withoat  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  Kefonnation 
and  the  rnquisition?  In  the  words  of  this 
opinion,  "The  tft?.k  o!  separatmR  the 
secnlar  from  tbe  religious  in  edacation 
is  one  of  magnitnde,  intricacy  and  deli- 
caey."  And  tlie  Supreme  Court  does  not 
asBUtiie  to  be  a  snperboard  of  cduta- 
tron  for  every  sdjool  <iiritrict  in  the  na- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  mnst  therefore 
limit  itself  lo  maintaining  the  "wall  of 
fSL'pa  ration"  by  prohibiting  the  "Leach- 
ing of  creed  and  catechism  and  cere- 
monial" in  the  public  schools. 

Next  Comes  the  Noisy  Thunder 

Coming  as  a  clond- spotting  bolt  of 
liglitning  the  Suprenic  Court  decision 
made  quite  a  flash  in  the  black  oeclesias- 
tieal  heavens.  It  iv-as  only  to  be  espectcd 
that  a  clap  of  thunderous  reaction  would 
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qnipkl^  follow  when  they  s&w  the  "Keep 
Ouf  *  signboard,  for  the  thunder  always 
terriflee  the  simple  minds  more  than 
the  liglitning.  Tt  should  be  remembered 
tliat  for  years  the  Boraan  Catholic  Hier- 
archy, in  il'^  zeal  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy the  separating  wall  between  Church 
and  State,  has  telentles&ly  labered  to 
implant  its  religion  in  the  public  Bchools. 
So  the  issues  at  staJte  in  this  case  were 
not  local  ones,  but  were  far-reachin?,  a? 
pointed  out  by  the  Jesuit,  named  John 
Courtney  Murray.  Prior  to  the  handing 
down  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
Murray  »fi  quoted  by  the  Denver  (Cath- 
olicj  kegisler  as  eaying;  "The  Cham- 
paign plan  IB  a  form  of 'released-time' 
program;  such  programs,  in  various 
forms,  are  going  on  in  rai>re  than  7,000 
school  districts  in  some  46  statea,  and 
Catholii?s  are  participating  in  them.  If 
(he  Champaign  plan  is  declared  ancon- 
stitutiortal,  the  whole  idea  of  'releaaed- 
time'  will  be  brought  into  question." 

The  adverse  decision  came,  and  with 
it  came  a  thunder  of  Hierarchy  disap- 
proval. Boaiingwifh  rage  "Father'*  J.  K, 
Connolly T  director  of  promotion^  Im- 
maculate Heart  Missions,  denounced  the 
decision  as  "one  of  the  most  Stupid  de- 
crees ever  rendered  by  our  Supreme 
Court",  Jesnit  Fulton  J.  Sheen  added 
his  voice  to  tbe  uproar  by  a&yinc  that 
tlie  Supreme  Court  has  now  "omeially 
exiled  God  from  our  st^hools".  He  con- 
fuses by  f^nbstituting  "(Jod"  for  ^'sectar- 
ian  religion".  The  Catholic  Cftj-ouicfe, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  ccndenmed  the  decision 
as  "one  of  the  most  disastrous  events  in 
the  history  of  our  country".  Mustering 
more  of  its  thunder  the  Chromde  threat* 
ens  tliat  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
reverse  itself  on  this  latest  opinion  then 
the  effect  of  the  '■Keep  Out"  signs  will 
liave  to  be  "corrected  by  a  new  constitu- 
tional amendment".  According  to  the 
New  Yoik  Times,  Catholic  educators 
have  pledged  themselves  by  resolution 
"to  the  task  of  arousing  in  our  students 
a  aeal  for  Christian  [they  mean  Cath- 
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oMc]  desuoeracT".  In  other  woi^,  UaUi- 
olic  AoBon  E 

m&re  ""Keep  Oaf  Sfffna  AFeederf 

Wok(*  GpT  yoii  siunib^rin^  iorers  of 
freedom!  Get  buey  nnd  drive  the  pros- 
&lyting  religioiiistB  out  of  your  pnblic 
scnoota,  Gfst  ousy  and  pOHt  erery  school- 
house  ^ilh  the  '^Keep  Out"  fiiffns.  Begin 
in  the  states  of  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota and  ConnectieiitT  where  there  are 
hTuidreds  of  Catholic  mms,  brothers  aaid 

SnefftH  teflchijfj?  in  the  paWie  schools. 
ight  in  the  public  school  claesrooms 
theae  peddlerB  of  religion  are  wearing 
their  block  hoods  and  clerical  garh. 
These  are  not  parochial  bcKooIb,  They 
are  pu"blic  tii^bo"!^,  jitt^nded  by  both 
Prolestant  and  Cnthulii:  oiiildren,  owned 
by  the  pnhlic,  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
treaHory,  In  Neff-  Mesifo  alone,  nearly 
$400,000  are  paid  out  iu  aalariea  every 
year  to  the  nana,  all  income  tax  free. 

Go  in  Iheee  "puhlic"  Echools  of  New 
Mexico  and  look  around-  Look  at  the 
religious  jrictnrea,  cmeiiixes  and  trink- 
ets hanging  on  the  wallK.  Look  at  the 
religions    pamphlets,    fatcrbii^rna    and 

Erayer  hooka  famished  the  iihildren-  See 
ow  the  i^ldren  are  iaught  Co  "crosa" 
themselvea.  Liaten  to  the  children  as 
they  recite  their  prajjers  and  *^ail 
Mwys"  at  least  fonr  times  a  day.  Go 
over  to  the  high  school  and  talk  to  the 
Proteataut  boys  on  the  football  team. 


^rhey  will  ieli  you  that  if  they  fail  to  got 
tbi^  lofal  priest  to  "blesB"  them  before  ft 
game  they  will  be  dropped  from  the 
aqnad'  Now  eomes  tim&for  tiie  students 
of  CosCiUa'p  *'i}^ihlu;"  high  ¥i>iiooJ  f(i  grad- 
uatCT  yet  comuiuncement  eserdfles  are 
conducted  in  the  Boman  Catholic  chnroh. 
You  -will  blink  your  eyea  in  ntter  amaze- 
ment, for  as  the  archbishop  passes  out 
the  diplomas  the  children,  Protestant 
children  and  non-religious  children  as 
well  as  Catholics  have  to  Mbs  Mb  ringl 

Hard  to  hdieve?  Yes,  if  yoa  are 
asleep-  But  to  those  like  Frank  S.  Mead 
of  the  Christian  Berald,  who  baa  seen, 
heard  and  reported  these  things^  it 
comes  as  a  hard  troth.  And  while  condi- 
tions in  North  Dakota  are  not  as  bad  as 
in  New  Mexico  (where  things  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  last  fifty 
yeais),  yet  the  religion  in  the  public 
echools  of  North  Dakota,  amells  so  had 
that  10,000  freedom  fighters  signed  a  pe- 
tition asking  that  the  b!ai;h  rel^giona 
garh  be  removed  from  the  7G  nuns  who 
have  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  state  on  an  average  of  16,2  years. 
The  puhlic  schools  of  New  Haven^  Con- 
necfict.t»  also  su^er  from  thia  dark  sec- 
tarian plague  as  twenty-twa  nuns  on  the 
teachers*  stafE  cast  their  spell  over  the 
pupils. 

Sorely  it  is  high  time  to  awake!  Post 
more  stgns  on  llie  school  houses,  reading 
"Sectarian  Religion,  Keep  Out!" 


Students  Dislike  Patriocism  by  Ceremony 

EecCDtlj  Ite  stodent  tody  of  the  Fflrma  S'^baaf  tigh  sobooT,  Parjna^  Ohio, 
"waa    flaked    whether   it    favored    iveitatioti    of    the    '^loyally   pledge".    The 
eehooi  pflpf i  Ri-8pot  ^ve  the  following  rsport  on  Ih?  poU.    "  'Are  yon 
in  favor  of  recitir^  the  pledge  as  it  sUndsf'  To  thia  qoeBtlDii  fl72  Etndenta 
NiBVGTHl  lio';  1B9  BBSwered  'yes,*  Thia  qiiMtion  was  o^e  of  aevaral  prepared  by  the 
atudeut  coimcil  to  be  sabmittul  le-ter  to  Mr.  BsfeMtt  vjid  Mr.  Byers.  ^Ti>  tbe  nfxt  qura- 
tion,  *Do  you  Ihinfc  tb?  pledge  wciuld  b&  more  effecline  if  tfoited  but  once  a  week  in- 
ttflsd  of  dfiilyT  73S  responded  with  a  mighty  'yea'.  Seventy-ufne  of  Cfie  st^dimis  Re- 
lieved that  the  pledge  viole.ted  their  religious  beliefs,  while  237  thougbt  tbat  it  iofnoged 
on  their  peraOQal  libertiK.  At  the  Couneil  meeting  Novemlfer  28,  Kas&ell  Mor^nj  presi- 
dent, flKplamed  that  lie  pledge  waa  i*qaeBled  hy  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  and.  the 
DireotOT  of  Bducctittn,  Clyde  HiBBtmg." 
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ENRAGED  hu- 
man society 
may  demand  the 
death  penalty  for  hardened  criminals, 
but  it  forbids  that  such  be  tortured 
to  death  over  a  slow-burning  flame- 
And  yet  rehgious  clergymen  of  Chris- 
tendom tell  us  that  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  universe,  who  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  love  and  mercy,  has  been  tortur- 
ing sinners  in  the  fires  of  purgatory  for 
thousands  of  years;  and  in  hell,  they 
gay,  the  wicked  are  destined  to  burn  for 
ever  and  ever.  But  do  you  honestly  be- 
lieve that  God  is  such  a  sadistic  iiend 
that  He  tortures  human  creatures  in  the 
unquenchable  fires  of  a  burning  hell  and 
purgatory!  Intelligent  men  and  women 
turn  away  from  such  repulsive  doc- 
trines. And  they  have  good  reason  to  do 
so,  for  such  fiendish  teachings  are  found- 
ed only  on  the  paganism  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan  the  Devil  and  is 
not  supported  by  the  Bible, 

Centuries  before  Christianity  was 
ever  preached  on  earth,  Buddhist  priests 
in  remote  India  were  teaching  hell-fire 
and  eternal  torment.  The  Hindus  had 
only  a  slightly  different  torture  theory. 
The  Chaldeans  who  lived  in  the  cradle 
of  civilization  in  the  lower  Mesopota- 
mian  valley  believed  the  hell-fire  doc- 
trine. The  Egyptian  priests  of  the  first 
world  power,  sixteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  taught  the  torment-after-death 
theory.  The  Persians  who  became  the 
fourth  world  power  believed  this  eternal- 
torment  lie.  The  Greek  philosophers  and 
the  Romans  that  came  after  them  like- 
wise taught  the  heUish  doctrine.  The 
Arabs  and  Mohammedans,  the  pagan 
Scandinavians  and  the  demon-worship- 
ing Japanese,  all  believed  in  hell-fire. 

Now  then,   since  neither  Christ  nor 
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His  apostles  nor  ■    SiP-a-a«i 
the    Holy    Scrip-     CJAgm 

tures  teach  any  •"•^ 
such  helhfirB  and  purgatory,  where  do 
you  suppose  religious  Christendom 
picked  up  the  doctrine?  Obviously,  they 
adopted  it  from  the  pagans. 

Passing  Through  an  Egyptian  Hell 

Some  years  ago  many  papyrus  scrolls 
known  as  the  Per-t  em  hru  {The  Book  of 
the  Dead)  were  discovered  in  Egypt. 
These  show  that  long  before  Moses 
wrote  do\vn  the  first  words  of  the  Bible 
the  pagan  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
dead,  in  reaching  tha  kingdom  of  their 
demon  god  Osiris,  had  to  pass  through  a 
terrible  region  inhabited  by  a  multitude 
of  devils  that  lived  upon  the  '^bodies, 
souls,  spiritSj  shadows  and  the  hearts  of 
the  dead".  However,  protection  from 
these  ''underworld"  villains,  the  chief 
being  Aapep  the  great  serpent,  the  god 
of  darkness  and  evil,  eould  be  secured 
by  the  repetition  of  spell-binding  texts 
composed  by  the  pagan  priests.  The 
Papyrus  of  Nesi-Khensu^  according  to 
a  bulletin  published  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum (1920),  was  a  contract  between  the 
queen  and  the  demon  god  Amen-Ea 
which  provided  for  ''the  (daily)  recital 
upon  earth  of  the  'Seventy  Songs  of  Ka' 
for  the  benefit  of  her  soul  in  the  Khert- 
Neter,  or  Under  World'*,  Back  there, 
two  thousand  years  before  Christy  the 
pagans  of  the  first  world  power  relieved 
the  *^'souls"  of  their  dead  from  purgato- 
rial suffering  by  contracting  for  the 
daily  recital  of  magical  prayers  or 
masses. 

East  of  Egypt  the  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians    also    had    their    ''under- 

world"  devils  whom  they  worshiped  out 
of  fear  of  what  they  thought  such  might 
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Jo  to  them  after  death.  Along  the  east 
ern  Mediterranean  coast  lived  the  Phoe- 
nicians who  copied  the  arts  and  culture 
of  both  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians, 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  m 
their  mythology  reference  to  a  god  of 
hell  to  whom  they  attributed  po-^vera  and 
characteristics  similar  to  tliof^e  given  the 
demon  gods  of  the  other  pagans. 

Bell  and  Purgatory  Cooked  Up  in  Greece 

Socrates  and  Plato,  chief  ones  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  who  were  born  in 
the  fifth  century  bofore  Christ  and 
Christianity,  fixed  up  a  sizzling  purga- 
tory for  the  dead  along  the  hnes  ^  of 
earlier  pagan  mythologies.  According 
to  Plato,  in  his  work  Phaedo,  Socrates 
taught  that  besides  those  that  go  to  the 
''good  place"  after  death,  "those  who  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill" 
in  this  life  mnst  first  go  to  some  sort  of 
a  ^'purgator/'-  There,  Socrates  says, 
they  "suffer  the  penalty  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  done  to  others,  and  are 
absolved,  and  receive  the  rewards  of 
their  good  deeds  according  to  their 
deserts'',  Those  too  wicked  for  this  pur- 
gatorial treatment,  Socrates  tanght, 
went  to  another  place.  As  he  asserts: 
'TBut  those  who  appear  to  be  incurahle 
hy  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes  *  -  -  stieh  are  hnrled  into  Tar- 
taruSt  which  is  their  suitable  destiny, 
and  they  never  come  out." 

Pagan  priestcraft  back  there  was  not 
nnlike  that  of  today-  Like  the  pagan 
Egyptians  who  believed  that  a  **ferry- 
man"  took  the  ''souF'  after  death  across 
the  great  gulf,  so  the  demon^worshiping 
Greeks  had  their  ferryman,  named 
Cbaron,  who  took  ''souls"  across  the  riv- 
er Styx,  To  pay  Charon  for  his  "servic- 
es" a  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse.  Nowadays  the  clergy  that 
teach  "purgatory"  assume  the  role  of 
''ferryman''  and  collect  the  coin  direct. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  Pluto 
was  worshiped  as  the  god  of  hell  and 
purgatory,  to  whom  it  belonged  "to  pnri- 
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fy   souls    after   death''.    (See   Taylor's 

Pausamas,  vol  iii.,  p.  321,  Note)  Alex- 
ander Hialop  in  his  Two  Babylons, 
page  296,  declares: 

As  the  name  Pluto  has  the  very  same  mean- 
ing as  Saturn,  "tho  hidden  one,"  ao,  ivhatever 
other  aspect  this  name  had,  as  applied  to  the 
father  of  the  gods,  it  is  to  Satan,  the  Hidden 
Lord  oi  hell,  ultimately  thiit  all  came  at  last 
to  be  traced  hack;  £or  the  different  myths 
about  Saturn,  -when  earefuhy  esaiuincd,  show 
that  he  was  at  once  the  Devil,  the  father  of 
ail  sin  and  idolatry,  who  kid  himself  under 
the  disguise  o£  the  serpent- 

The  Roman  poet  Virgil  al^n  describes 
how  various  penances,  in  eluding  the 
fires  of  a  pagan  purgatory,  are  used  to 
remove  from  "souls"  tho  ^'apots  of  sin^' 
that    death    cannot    'Vash    away".    To 

quote  a  few  lines  : 

Por  this  are  various  penances  enjoined; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the 

wind, 
Some  plunged  in  water,  others  purged 

in  fires,. 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the 
rust  expires. 

Other  Pagan  Purgatories 

There  is  found  in  such  scattered  iny- 
thologios  as  those  concocted  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, Hindus  and  Japanese  the 
teaching  of  sin-purging  by  suffering,  and 
eternal  torment  for  the  incorrigibly 
wicked.  Among  the  ancient  Scandinavi- 
an mythologies  reference  is  found  to  an 
infernal  region  for  the  dead  from  which 
release  could  be  obtained  iiponHhe  offer- 
ing of  ^  ransom.  The  same  principle  as 
buying  your  way  out  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic purgatory.  In  Hinduism  the  teach- 
ing ift  that  siniiers  go  through  their  hell 
and  purgfvtorj'  here  on  earth,  and  that 
by  endless  reincarnations  one's  sins  are 
finally  expiated.  As  the  murdered  Ghan- 
di  onoo  said:  *'We  all  come  back  here 
again  if  we  are  not  pure  enough  to  en- 
ter heaven."  The  Japanese  also  had  their 
mythological  king  of  hell,  Emma  by 
name,  whom  they  feared  and  worshiped. 

AWAKE! 


The  noted  archaeologist,  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  whose  diggings, in  the 
nineteenth  century  were  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  ancient  paganism  in  the  Meso- 
potamian  valley,  uncovered  some  very 
interesting  facts.  He  tells  how  the  Yezi- 
dis  literally  and  openly  worshiped  the 
Devil,  even  as  their  ancient  Chaldean 
ancestors  did-  They  believed  that  Mo- 
hammedans were  the  only  ones  eternal- 
ly damned,  and  all  others  went  to  a  pur- 
gatory until  good  enough  for  heaven.  As 
Layard  says  in  his  book  Babylon  and 
.Nineveh,  the  Tezidis  believed  that  "all 
who  go  to  heaven  must  first  pass  an  ex- 
piatory period  in  hell,  but  no  one  "will  be 
punished  eternally''. 

The  Mohammedansj  who  spurn  being 
called  Christians,  have  also  fabricated  a 
half  way  stopping-off  plaee  between  their 
heaven  and  hell.  Says  Sehaff-Herzog*s 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge: 
^^^Mohammedansheld  that  a  wall  {Koran, 
sura  vii)  is  built  between  heaven  and 
hell,  to  the  top  of  which  all  are  assigned 
whose  good  works  and  evil  works  are 
equal,  and  from  ^vhich  they  can  look  both 
into  heaven  and  helL" 

Looking  into  Buddha's  Purgatorial  Hell 

Many  centuries  before  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  sprang  up  in  the  West 
Buddhism  was  a  flourishing  business  in 
the  East.  Its  success,  no  doubt,  was 
largely  due  to  fear  instilled  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  a  mythical  hell  that  was 
as  hot  as  any  ever  dreamed  up  by  Chris- 
tendom- For  a  classical  description  of 
Buddha's  hell-fire  and  brimstone  with 
red  devils  and  pitchforks,  and  all  the 
trimmings,  turn  to  the  Anguttara- 
Nikava,  translated  in  the  Harvard  Clas- 
sics (voh45,p,  701-704). 

Therein  it  says  that  if  one  does  evil 
with  his  body,  voice  and  mind,  after 
death  he  arrives  "at  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, a  place  of  suffering,  perdition, 
hell",  where  he  undergoes  the  following 
terrible  tortures  by  fire: 
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[First]  the  guardian*  of  hell  ijifliet  iipcm 
him  the  torture  called  the  fivefold  pinion.: 
they  force  a  heated  iron  stake  through  his 
hand;  they  force  a  heated  iron  state  through 
his  other  hand ;  thej^  force  a  heated  iron  state 
through  hia  foot ;  they,  force  a  heated  iron 
stake  through  his  other  foot;  they  force  a 
heated  iron  stake  through  the  middle  of  his 
breast. 

[Then]  the  guardians  of  hell  harness  him 
to  a  chariot^  and  they  make  him  go  forward 
and  they  make  him  go  back  over  ground  that 
is  blading,  flamiag,  and  glowing.  [Next]  the 
guardians  of  hell  make  him  ascend  and  make 
him  descend  an  immense,  blazing,  flaming, 
and  glowing  mountain  of  live  coala.  There  h« 
experiences  grievous,  severe,  sharp,  and  bit- 
fer  pains ;  but  he  does  not  die  so  long  as  that 
wi<?kedness  is  unexhausted. 

iSo]  the  guardians  of  hell  take  him  feet  up, 
head  down,  and  throw  him  into  a  heated  iron 
kettle  that  is  blazing,  flaming,  and  glowing. 
There  he  eooks  and  aiazies.  And  while  he  there 
cooks  and  sizzles*  he  goes  once  upwards,  once 
downwards,  and  once  sideways.  [But  this  is 
not  enough,  for  then]  the  guardians  of  hell 
throw  him  i^ito  the  chiefest  of  the  hells. 

After  looking  into  Buddha's  purgato- 
rial he]l  one  wonders  if  the  obsessed  and 
feverish  mind  of  Dante  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic was  set  on  fire  hj  this  description 
■written  by  pagans  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  his  time. 

Pagan  Origin  Proved 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  Pope  Gregory, 
who  lived  a  thousand  years  after  Bud- 
dha^ was  not  the  first  to  dream  up  the 
purgatory  doctrine,  as  some  claim.  Nor 
was  ''the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Fathers 
of  Christendom"  the  first  to  preach  pur- 
gatory, as  Cardinal  Gibbons  inferred. 
'^Whatever  the  views  of  some  Church 
fathers  on  the^  subject,"  says  M'Clintock 
&  Strong's  Cyclopmdia,  "^'as  a  doctrine  it 
was  unknown  in  the  Christian  Chur:ch 
for  the  first  600  years,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  an  article  of 
faith  until  the  10th  century/'  In  the  10th 
century^  Mosheim's   Ecclesiastical  His- 
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iof9f  fHacl&iae's  Gditton,  oontJj«iea  bjr  in  p^rgator?,  then  the  question  axiaea, 

Ccote)  Hoys:  where  did  they  get  it  from!  Not  from 

The  di?rey  funding  these  aupcrnitioiM  ter^  tlif  BibJe,  for  the  word  "pytKafory"  is 
MM  adm^ably  adapttd^  lo  ini-r^aie  their  an-  r^ot  so  mneh  as  found  thErvm.  Ihtir  Tal- 
Ihwitr  and  io  promote  their  mteregt,  naed  mnd,  not  the  Bihle,  taught  them  Ihis. 
eTorv  metho<l  tc.  0u*nn«xt  them;  and  by  the  {Rosh  Hashanoh.  p,  17.  a)  Neonder,  m 
moai  p^hein-  disMurata,  aeeompnnied  with  ms  work  Dogmengeschtchte  (vol.  1), 
moESttOHS  fables  and  |ictilioH&  loirades,  they  says  thet  the  Jaws  picked  up  their  pnr- 
IftbouKd  to  cetabliah  the  doclrine  of  pui^^  gatory  d4M;traJie  from  the  Persians, 
tory.  and  olso  to  make  it  appear  that  they  Jehovah  God,  the  loving  and  all- 
had  a  mightj  inflnence  in  that  formidable  merciful  God,  is  no  fiend  that  He  should 
regioiL  tortars  creAtxires  after  death  in  some 

And  if  any  eay  that  Catholicism  in-  l^^Hs^  place  of  fire.  Nor  is  He  a  mon- 

herit^d  th^iir  purgatorial  (lottriiie  from  strous  racketeer  who  can  he  bribed  fay 

orthodox  Judaism,  for  Jewbiikewise  be-  money-purchased   prayers.    For   BiWe 

lieve  in  and  offer  op  prayers  for  those  proof  of  this  see  the  article  on  page  25. 


tampering  with  thi  Ten  Commavidments 

Fm  proof  that  the  RoiBcn  Catholio  HifrartLy  tas  us  mooh  vgo  na  the  I>a^  in 
ahantpni;  ihe  Oomdifliidtneiita,  ordiDanoea  and  Ibwh  of  the  Mofit  High  Gad,  one 
iinly  haq  lo  FompafQ  lb?  Ten  CoffunflJidments  as  aet  forth  in  tlie  CfllhuILc  Dcuajf 
Bible  wilh  ttflae  pubU&hed  in  the  CatbuUc  FatedusiQ-  Th?  firat  two  of  the  Tan  Com- 
DnndmeDtd  that  "w^  origifiaUy  eDgraved  on  tablets  of  atone  bj  ttrn  fiugor  of  Jehovah  are  Hfil 
forth  at  Eiodns  20  ;  2-6  HH  follows:  (1)  "I  amtlifi  Lotd  Itj  God,  who  hrowftht  thee  ont  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  bousB  of  boTidagt  Thon  ahaU  not  have  strange  gods  ticfora  me." 
(3)  "Thoa  sbfllt  not  make  lo  thyself  a  gmvan  tbin^,  nor  tin  lilcfnesa  of  atsy  (hing  that  is 
in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  heueatEi^  nor  of  those  things  that  ok  in  Hie  waters  niidar 
the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  adore  lietn.  nor  serve  them:  I  am  Ihe  I*rd  thy  God,  mlehty, 
jeBloua,  visiting  the  inqmtj  of  Ihe  fathers  npon  the  ehildren,  ;iiito  the  thhd  and  fouilh  gen- 
eration of  them  that  hate  ma;  and  fihfiWiiiB'  luerey  noto  thousaudH  to  them  that  h>ve  toe,  and 
k^ep  my  nomiiLaiidiEieDtfl-'' 

Kow  cornea  A  Catachism  of  ChriaUan  DoOrine,  Rerified  Edition  of  the  BBltimore  Cale- 
ohisnij  Nob,  1  and  2,  coprrighl«d  IBM  bj  the  Confrateraity  nf  Chriallen  Doctrine,  vhicli  eam- 
pUtft^  oviira  ihs  Second  Oommandmeuit  In  ord*r  to  eover  Tip  this  etobs  am  they  take  Uie 
Tenth  ComnifltfdnjGiit  of  the  BAifl  and  break  ft  up  into  livo  aaniaandinents  to  make  a  toJaJ 
of  ten.  Tu^Ug  Uw  Tenth  CommBmhacnt  of  tha  Bible,  whioh  gays,  "Thou  shalt  not  caret  (hy 
ne^hboor'a  bouse:  neither  Bhsil  Ihea  dtiire  hia  wife,  not  hia  servaut,  nor  bis  handmaid,  nor 
hifl  OS,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  hia,"  Ihe  Oate^isjn  aplila  it  into  P  ninth  and  a.  tenth 
oummfljidmeiit :  "Tbon  abfiJl  not  covet  Ihy  neiphbor'a  wife,"  and,  "Thou  abalt  not  eosel  lliy 
neigbbor"B  eoods." 

By  em^ouraeing  the  people  to  read  lie  OaUchiam  inaUad  of  lie  Bible  tbia  pTeBnmplaoua 
miachief  ia  nut  dirtovered.  The  rel^oua  frauds  tonttnne  to  hold  the  people  in  saperslition 
■ad  alatfeiy  lo  their  pegaa  idols  and  ii>iagc  woiBiip.  But  woe  imto  theae  fajpoeritaa  ^d  have 
(qIm  amai/  from  God's  Word  by  omilting  Ihe  second  eommandmenl.  and  orfded  Jo  it  by  mat- 
ing two  cummandciKnts  out  of  the  last,  Ibay  stand  before  Jehorah  God  guilty  oE  violating 
Bis  ejtylioit  pfimnsandifltalfl :  "^on  shall  not  add  to  the  word  that  1  speak  to  you,  neither 
shall  pta  tutu  ^'ti/y  frwf  it:  Ikeep  ib&  EOOiai^B^nientB  of  the  I^nl  your  God  which  J  waomand 
jou,"— Deuteronomy  4:21  ApoeaJypse  22:13,19^  Douay. 
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"^^Purgatory'^  Buddhist 
or  Christian,  Which? 

IT  IS  a  known  fact  that  before  ever 
there  was  any  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gions organization  the  Bnddhists  of  the 
Orient  were  teaching  a  "purgatory^'  for 
their  dead  centuries  before  Christ.  So, 
did  the  Roman  Catholic  religions  system 
get  the  doctrine  from  Buddhist  sources 
or  from  Jesus  Christ  through  Peter  and 
His  other  apostles? 

Deny  it  how  ever  they  try  to,  ''purga- 
tory^* has  been  a  source  of  financial 
revenue  for  the  clergy  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  with  the  benefit  going  to  the 
rich  people.  Still,  is  it  reasonable  that 
a  God  of  justice  would  permit  the  poor 
man  to  die  and  go  to  a  hole  of  suffering, 
and  then  permit  clergymen  on  earth  who 
prate  a  great  deal  about  "social  justice" 
to  use  the  poor  man's  suffering  condition 
for  money-collecting  purposes,  commer- 
cial purposes?  Such  a  thing  is  absolute- 
ly repugnant  to  the  holy  name  of  God, 
and  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  contrary 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  the  Chris- 
tian apostles  approved.  Nonetheless,  the 
religious  clergy  claim  that  the  purga- 
tory doctrine  is  a  Christian  doctrine. 
For  support  they  rely  upon  popular 
theories  concerning  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  state  of  the  human  dead. 

What  is  man?  and  does  man  possess 
a  soul  separate  and  distinct  from  his  hu- 
man body?  Inspired  scripture  answers: 
"And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
slime  of  the  earth:  and  breathed  into 
his  face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  souL"  ( Genesis  2 :  7,  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  Douay  Version 
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Bible)  Here  the  words  soul  and  breathing 
creature  are  synonymous  terms.  No  man 
has  a  soul  separate  and  detachable  from 
his  human  organism;  every  man  and 
woman  is  a  soul.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
declare  that  the  beeves  and  asses  and 
sheep  are  souls,  though  not  as  high  in 
the  order  of  life  as  man  is.  Hence  Num- 
bers 31:28  {Douay)  reads:  "Thou  shalt 
separate  a  portion  to  the  Lord  from 
them  that  fought  and  were  in  the  battle, 
one  SOUL  of  five  hundred  as  well  of  per- 


sons  AS  OF   OXEN   AND  ASSES  AND   SHEEP. 

Unscripturally  the  religious  clergy  have 
made  the  people  believe  that  man  car- 
ries a  separable  soul  around  in  him  and 
that,  when  he  dies,  the  body  decays  but 
the  soul  hits  it  out  for  some  other  place. 

To  uphold  this  soul  idea  the  clergy 
preach  that  the  human  dead  are  still  con- 
scious in  heaven  or  in  a  hell  of  eternal 
torment  or- in  a  midway  place,  "purga- 
tory," and  this  is  because  man  has  an  im- 
mortal soul.  Now  "immortality"  means 
"deathlessness",  an  undie-able  state.  Our 
readers  can  easily  see  that  no  human 
creature  could  be  forever  in  hell  torment 
or  in  heaven  or  in  temporary  purgatory 
torment  if  that  creature  ceased  to  exist 
at  death.  Therefore  the  master  mind  be- 
hind the  "purgatory"  and  hell-torment 
doctrines  reasoned :  ^We  must  teach  that 
man  has  an  immortal  soul  which  sur- 
vives his  body  at  death.'  If,  therefore, 
the  Scriptural  proof  is  that  man  is  a 
soul  and  is  a  mortal  soul  at  that,  then 
the  purgatory  and  torment-after-death 
theories  collapse. 

After  "man  became  a  living  soul",  God 
assigned  him  his  work  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  said  to  him :  'In  the  day  that 
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you  sin  you  will  die  the  death/  (Genesis 
2 :  17,  Dotiay)  That  was  the  plain  state- 
ment of  Gfod's  law.  Did  G-od  mean  that 
o:n]y  Adam's  body  would  die  if  he 
sinned?  God^s  own  answer  is:  "The  soul 
that  sinneth,  the  same  shall  die/'  (Eze- 
chiel  18:4,20,  Doiiay)  If  Adam  were  to 
hear  God's  warning  in  a  heedful  way,  then 
the  rule  would  apply  to  him:  "Incline 
your  ear  and  come  to  me :  hear  and  yonr 
soul  shall  live." — Isaias  55:3,  Bonay. 

The  Lord  God  had  told  Adam  the  eat- 
ing of  a  certain  fruit  would  result  in  his 
death.  Satan  the  Devi]  now  desired  to 
alienate  man  from  God  and  have  the 
worship  of  man  for  himself.  Deceitfully 
he  approached  Adam's  wife  and  said; 
Ton  can  cat  of  that  tree;  and  if  von  do 
eat  of  it,  you  will  be  as  wise  as  God  him- 
self- You  will  not  die  the  death/  So  he 
induced  her  to  disobey,— Genesis  3:1-5. 

The  only  support  for  the  theory  of  the 
immortality  of  human  souls  is  what  the 
Devil  here  said.  God  stated:  "Thou  shalt 
die  the  death/'  The  Devil  denied,  say- 
ing: "No,  you  shall  not  die  the  death/' 
Whom  shall  Christians  helieve,  the  Lord 
God  or  the  Devil?  You  can  see  whoso 
statement  the  religious  clergy  have  ac- 
cepted. They  have  swallowed  the  Devils 
statement  and  rejected  G  od's,  God's 
statement  is  true;  he  cannot  lie,  and 
therefore  their  teaching  of  deathless  hu- 
man souls  is  false.  The  Devil  was  the 
father  of  lies,  and  that  statement  in 
Eden  was  his  first  lie.  To  the  Jewish  op- 
posers  of  Christianity  Jesus  said:  ^'Yon 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  de- 
sires of  your  father  you  will  do.  He  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
stood  not  in  the  truth;  because  truth  is 
not  in  him*  When  he  &^peaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own  :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and 
the  father  thereof.  But  if  I  say  the  truth, 
you  believe  me  not."  {John  8^  44, 45, 
DoUQ2/)  So  do  not  be  surprise^  to  And 
that  most  people  prefer  to  believe  the 
Devil  rather  than  Jesus  Christ 

Though  the  Devil  has  lived  countless 
thousands  of  years,  he  himself  is  not  im- 
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mortal,  because  the  Holy  Scriptures 
show  that  G-od  will  destroy  the  Devil  in 
due  time.  With  that  in  -view  God  said  to 
him  prophetically  of  his  future:  ^^Thou 
art  brought  to  nothing,  and  thou  shalt 
never  be  any  more/'  (Ezechicl  28:19, 
Douay)  Jesus  will  be  used  to  destroy  the 
Devil:  "Because  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
in  like  manner  hath  been  partaker  of  the 
same:  that,  through  death,  he  might  de- 
strov  him  who  had  the  empire  of  death, 
tlmi  h  to  tmj,  the  deviV  (Heb.  2:14, 
Douay)  It  is  proper,  then,  to  put  to  the 
clergymen  this  question  :  If  hell  in  which 
purgatory  is  supposed  to  he  located  is  a 
place  of  eternal  torment,  and  if  the  Devil 
is  the  chief  fireman,  who  will  keep,  up 
the  fire  when  Satan  is  destroyed? 

Not  even  Christians  have  immortality 
to  Btnrt  with,  for  ^U  Chmtmn^  are  ad- 
monished by  tbe  apostle  Paul  to  ^'seek 
glory  and  honour  and  incorruption,  eter- 
nal life",  A  man  does  not  seek  that  which 
he  already  possesses  within  himself, 
(Eomans  2:  7,  Boiuiy)  "Wlien  Jesns  was 
on  earth  He  was  not  immortal,  hut  He 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  53:12: 
"He  hath  dehvered  his  sonl  unto  death, 
and  was  reputed  with  the  wicked :  and  he 
hath  borne  the  sins  of  many,  and  hath 
prayed  for  the  transgressors."  [Douay) 
It  was  first  at  Jesus'  resurrection  from 
the  dead  that  God  gave  Him  immortal- 
ity in  the  heavens,  where  He  is  God's 
High  Priest  forever,  never  to  die  again. 
The  congregational  body  of  His  faith- 
ful overcoming  Christians  is  promised 
immortality  as  a  glorious  reward,  and 
that  only  at  the  time  of  the  resnrr^^ction 
of  the  dead  when  He  comes  again.  To 
this  effect  it  is  written:  ''This  mortal 
must  put  on  innnortality.  And  when  this 
mortal  hath  put  on  immortality,  then 
shall  come  to  pass  the  saving  that  is 
written:  Death  is  8w<dlQWcd  up  ifi  vic- 
tory:' (1  Corinthians  15;  53,  54,  Douay) 
It  would  be  contradictory  for  the  Lord 
God  to  have  the  Christian  apostle  Pan! 
put  that  into  the  divine  "Word  if  men, 
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Christian  and  unchristian,  were  already 
immortal  and  liable  to  a  stay  in  "purga- 
tory" 01-  hell-torment  after  death. 

The  few  scriptures  above  quoted  serve 
to  show  that  man  is  a  soul;  that  he  is 
subject  to  death  as  a  soul;  and  that  he 
is  therefore  not  immortaL  These  things 
being   true,    it   must   both    Scripturally 


and  reasonably  follow  that  when  man 
dies  he  could  not  immediately  go  to 
heaven,  to  eternal  torment  in  hell,  or  to 
a  *'purgatory"t  The  doctrine  of  "purga- 
tory" resembles  and  corresponds  with 
the  pagan  Buddliist  doctrine  received 
from  demons,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
Christian.  Real,  true  Christians  reject  it. 
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Kingdom  Farm 


UNDEK  the  above  title  the 
New  York  Holstevn-Friesian 
News,  official  publication  of 
the  New  York  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  printed  in  Its  March 
issue  an  article  by  E.  H.  Hastings.  It 
reported  a  tour  the  author  had  made 
of  an  establishment  called  "Kingdom 
Farm'*.  From  this  report  we  present  the 
following  extracts: 

At  South  Lansing  in  scenic  Tompkins  coun- 
ty, New  York,  some  seven  miles  north  of 
Cornell  University,  is  located  Kingdom  Farm, 
which  iTolstein  dairymen  know  as  the  homo 
of  a  very  high -producing  re&^istered  herd  and 
of  the  great  show  bull,  Strathaven  Supreme 
Comrade,  It  is  aafc  to  assujiie,  however,  that 
many  of  these  dairymen  are  not  aware  of  the 
number  and  scope  of  the  activities  at  this 
farm — activities  which  include  the  operation 
of  a  Bible  School  in  addition  to  the  regular 
farm  operations. 

Kingdom  Farm  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  "Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  In- 
corporated, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  society, 
members  of  which  are  known  as  Jehovah's 
witnesses^  ^is  engaged  in  a  program  of  Chris- 
tian education,  which  is  carried  on  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  68  foreign  eonn^ 
tries  as  well.  The  Soo^icty  operates  two  other 
farms  in  New  Jersey  and  a  Bible  faetorj'  and 
printing  plant  at  the  headquarters  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

I  visited  Kingdom  Farm  to  see  and  discuss 

the  Hdsteia  herd,  which  has  done  so  well  dur- 
ing the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence.  I 
remained  to  marvel  at  what,  to  me^  is  an  ex- 
periment   iri   communal   liwig,   but,   to   the 
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members  of  this  organization,  is  an  accepted 
and  practical  way  of  life.  ...  In  addition 
to  the  regular  farm  buildings,  there  is  a  new 
library  of  brick  and  natural  stone,  in  the 
modem  style;  the  Gilead  Bible  School  build- 
ing which  contains  the  farm  olfices^  large 
dining  room,  auditorium,  classrooms;  a  feed 
mill;  a  carpenter  shopj  a  wcIl-eqnipped  ma- 
chine shop;  the  dairy  plant;  a  slaughter- 
bouse  ;  and  numerous  storage  and  dormitory 
buildings.  .  .  . 

My  inspection  of  the  departments  other 
than  dairy  was  cursory,  but  I  did  visit  •  ,  _ 
the  feed  mill  where  the  home-grown  grains 
are  ground  and  mixed  with  the  purchased 
high-protein  feed.  I  glanced  into  the  carpen- 
ter shop,  the  spick-and-span  slaughterhouse 
with  its  cold-storage  rooms  for  beef  and  pork, 
and  the  gleaming  d'diry  building,  where 
checfie,  butter,  and  ice  cream  are  made  and 
stored.  Of  considerable  interest  was  a  home- 
made machine  for  making  **puffed  wheat" 
breakfast  cereal  from  grain  grown  on  the 
farm.  This  one  item,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  brought  home  to  me  the  self-sufficiency 
of  this  outfit,  .  ,  H 

There  are  now  about  90  Holsteins  on  the 
farm— all  registered,  about  half  homebred — 
and  here  arc  the  3X  DHIA  averages.  For  the 
year  ending  October  1945:  554  fat,  3.63%, 
15,264  milk,  25  head.  For  the  following  year 
ending  October  1946:  582  fat,  3.64%,  15,991 
milk,  29  head.  The  j^ear  just  ended  will  show 
an  average  of  well  over  5O0  fat,  but  complete 
figures  are  not  jet  available.  Quite  a  record 
for  a  herd  established  in  1943  [  ,  .  , 

The  former  herdsman  selected  many  of  the 
cattle  at  public  auction  and  the  present  herds- 
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man  and  his  assistant  continued  to  enlarge  the 
herd  by  purchase.  For  immediate  results  at 
the  milk  pail  cows  rather  than  younger  foun- 
dation heifers  were  bought.  Pedigree  and 
records  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
buying  scheme,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on 
dairy  character  and  type.  As  the  herdsman 
says,  ^'If  they  looked  like  milk — ^we  bought 
them.^^  This  policy  has  paid  oif,  although  no 
blank  check  was  issued  to  the  buyer,  and  in- 
dividual prices  were  not  high,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  herd  sirCj  Strathaven  Supreme 
Comrade  [rated  fifth-best  in  the  nation],  .  ,  . 

From  the  very  beginning  the  herd  has  been 
managed  for  maximum  efficient  production. 
Three-time  milking  was  initiated.  .  .  .  Today 
the  herd  consists  of  4  ^^Excellent",  14  "Very 
Good",  25  "Good  Plus",  and  4  "Good'^  first- 
calf  heifers  for  a  classification  score  of  84.3 
points.  Students  of  type  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  two  of  the  "Excellent"  cows  are 
the  best  producers  in  the  barn.  .  .  , 

How  about  feeding?  The  milking  cows  are 
fed  three  times  daily,  in  addition  to  having 
the  best  pasture  on  the  place.  The  hay  fed 
is  the  highest  quality  obtainable  on  the  farm, 


and  consists  of  brome  grass  and  alfalfa.  Pre- 
viously, a  red  clover  and  timothy  hay  was 
used,  but  the  alfalfa  mixture  is  now  favored. 
Silage  is  used  the  year  round,  and  may  run 
up  to  8  lbs.  per  feeding  per  cow — ^the  amount 
of  feed  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
Mprrison's  Feeds  and  Feeding  scale  is  used 
for.th$i6%-protein  grain,  with  a  maximum 
of  about  8  lbs.  grain  per  feeding  at  peak 
production. 

The  help  situation  is  excellent.  Four  men 
are  detailed  for  the  dairy  work  and  their  con- 
cern is  the  cows — ^their  only  other  duty  being 
to  keep  the  dairy  stable  clean.  .  .  .  For  this 
the  worker  receives  the  same  material  reward 
as  any  other  member  of  the  Society  in  a 
similar  project — namely,  his  board,  room, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  $10  a  month  for 
other  expenses.  This  same  wage  scale  applies 
to  all,  regardless  of  position.  ... 

I,  for  one,  will  watch  this  herd  with  consid- 
erable interest  as  they  bring  their  homebred 
animals  into  milk,  and  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  here  again  when  Com- 
rade's daughters  are  lined  up  in  the  stable 
for  the  four-o'clock  milking. 


ONE  JOY  FOR  ALL? 

Unlikely  though  it  appears,  what  with  such  widely  divergent  hopes 
and  desires,  nevertheless  there  is  a  basic  joy  capable  of  satisfying  every 
righteously  disposed  person.  What  is  more,  that  joy  can  be  had  today, 
in  spite  of  mounting  world  sorrow.  What  is  this  joy?  Liformation  con- 
cerning it  is  set  forth  clearly  and  completely  in  the  32-page  booklet, 

The  Joy  of  All  the  People 

'  ■ 

Obtain  a  copy  and  read  it.  Or,  increase  your  joy  still  further  by 
sharing  this  information  with  your  friends.  Use  the  coupon  below, 

WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Q]  Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  30  copies  of  The  Joy  of  All  the  People, 
|~]  Enclosed  find  50c  for  15  copies  of  The  Joy  of  All  the  People, 
Pi  Enclosed  find  5c  for  the  booklet  The  Joy  of  All  the  People, 
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In  the  D,  X. 

^^  The  U.  a.  on  April  20  made 
knoiTO  Its  pkri  for  a  fhree-y^ar 
U.N.  Trusteeship  of  Palestine, 
excluding  thp  Soviet  Union.  The 
''worliiQff  draft"  proposed  (1 )  Im- 
migration of  Jews,  to  the  extent 
that  Palestine  could  take  <;are  of 
them»  the  U.  N.  ai>pointed  gov- 
ernor general  to  set  the  monthly 
quotas;  <2)  unlinalttsd  land  sales; 
(3)  a  legislature  of  two  houses, 
the  lower  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  Palestine  aod  the  up- 
per to  contJiin  an  enual  number 
of  Jews  and  Arabs;  (4)  U.  S, 
parlic3patlon  in  providing  troops. 
tf  other  couufries  would  tfo  su 
and  the  Jews  and  Arabs  wfculd 
declare  a  truce. 

The  plan  received  a  cool  re- 
eeptiort.  Thp  Soviet^  together 
witli  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Sweden,  urged  that  the  U,  N.  go 
ahead  with  the  partition  plan. 
The  New"  J^ealand  repn^sentative 
declared  the  U.  N.  needed  r^ao- 
mtion.  not  resolutions.  Spokes- 
men for  the  Jews  reiferated 
their  determination  to  optjiblish 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  on 
May  16, 

The  Syria  a  reprefi^'ntative 
(April  21)  Cfindenmed  partition, 
and  said :  ''Allow  me  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  a  group 
of  pious  Christians  who  ...  al- 
lege thut  iltihovah  promised 
Abraham  to  givp.  the  land  of  the 
Canaanltes  and  the  Philistines 
to  his  seed,  and  that  thuse  de- 
scendants are  Jehovah's   chosen 
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people.  Those  Christians  se^m  to 
liave  overlooked  the  important 
ijuah'ficatica  to  tills  view — nianre- 
ly,  that  Jehovah  was  only  setting 
the  stage  of  history  for  the 
eveotital  appearaoce  of  Christ. 
We  are  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  that  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham referred  to  In  the  ptomises 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
the  physical  sons  of  Abraham, 
but  the  spiritual  sons — the  be- 
lievers who  .  .  .  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  When  Christ 
did  come,  the  chosen  people  be- 
came all  those  ^vho  helieve  In 
Christ,  who  accept  his  teachings 
and  toUow  his  WRy.  As  for  those 
who  liave  rejected  him,  they 
have  forfeited  their  status  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God," 

The  U-  S.,  at  ftie  close  of  the 
LQonth,  proposed  an  interim  re- 
gime In  Jerusalem. 

India-Faldstan  Dispute 

^  In  the  third  week  of  April 
the  U.  N,  Security  OouDcil  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  which,  it  waa 
hoped,  would  provide  a  solution 
of  the  current  India-Pakistiin 
dispute  over  Kashmir^  which 
each  domlnLon  seeks  to  a<id  to  Its 
own  dom-iih.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  neutral  five-nation 
commission  to  go  to  Kashmir 
and  nrr.in^e  for  a  plebiscit-e, 
which  will  be  (conducted  under  a 
U.N,  administrator. 

Equal  Bights  Bill  In  India 

<$)  A   comnuttee   of   the   Indian 


Parlfam^tt  was  In  mia-Apru  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  reform  strin- 
gent religious  laws  that  have 
governed  a  auarter  ol  a  billion 
Hindus  for  many  generatlona. 
The  new  code  will  give  unheard 
of  rfK^ts  to  Hiadu  women,  aad 
will  nullify  bars  of  <?aste  that 
have  long  shackled  liiodu  so- 
ciety. The  bill^  In  addition  to 
making  civil  and  religious  mar- 
riages equally  binding,  will  also 
abolish  polygamy  and  le^allM 
marriages,  regardless  of  differ- 
ences In  caste  between  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Bogota  Conclusion 

^  YloleDce  gradually  subsiding 
in  Bogotd  i.n  the  second  half  of 
Aprils  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ferenc^  w^s  sh^P  to-  conUnjje  jt& 
activities  after  a  fashion,  meet- 
ing la  what  places  were  avail- 
able after  the  ruin  of  most  of  the 
public  buildiugs  In  the  city.  On 
April  23  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall decided  to  fly  back  to  the 
U,  S.,  stating  before  his  depar- 
ture that  much  had  already  been 
accompiislied  by  the  conference. 
It  had  approved  an  antl com- 
munist resolutioiii  stating  that 
*" international  communism  Is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  liberty", 
American  republics  liad  been 
called  upon  ^to  raise  the  Hving 
standard  of  their  peoples  in  the 
fight  against  Commimisni,  They 
were  urged  to  take  "all  necessary 
measures  to  impede  and  uproot 
activities  directed,  assisted  or  in- 
stigated by  foreign  goyernmeotBT 
groups  or  individuals'*- 

A  charter  for  inter- American 
co-operation  was  approved  at  the 
closing  session  ot  the  conference 
(April  2&)  and  is  designate^  the 
Organization  of  the  American 
States-  It  will  give  permanent 
legal  status  to  the  inter-Ameri- 
can oriranization.  The  document 
was  siirn^tf  ilpn7  30  tn  s  t</(ii^ 
occupied  by  Simon  Bolivar,  South 
American  liberator^  in  the  Eight- 
een Twenties. 

Brazil  Arrests  Conununiets 

^  Following  tlie  news  that  Lnle 
Carlos  Prestes,  Communist  lead- 
er, had  departed  for  Uruguay, 
where  Santh  American  Gominii- 
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niet  leaders  were  meeting  to  plan 
strategy,  many  arrests  were 
made  In  Brazil  in  late  April.  Po- 
lice raided  the  headquarters  oC 
CommTiDlst  organiz&tlans  In  a 
number  of  cities.  It  was  alleged 
that  plans  had  been  (discovered 
to  wreck  the  state  railway  sys- 
tem of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
to  blow  up  the  Porto  Al^gi-e 
powerhouse. 

Unropean  Economic  Conference 

#  Diplomats  representing  the 
sixteen  nations  participating  in 
the  European  Economic  Confer- 
ence elgned  a  convention  on 
April  16  for  collective  hariiillng 
of  the  European  Recovery  Tro- 
gram.  Then  they  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
new  Organisation  for  European 
Economic  Co-operatLon,  deciding 
lapon  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the 
organization,  und  electing  its 
chief  officials.  Premier  Faal- 
Henri  Spaak  of  Eelgiinm  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  niilftary  repre- 
eentatlves  of  tlie  western  zones 
of  Germany  were  admitted  to  the 
o-rganization  and  also  signed  the 
convention, 

CMet  X;tirope«n  BepresentatllY^ 

^  President  Truman  on  April  21 
designated  the  thon  secretary  of 
commerce,  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  as  chief  European  repre- 
Bentailve  In  the  ad  ministration 
of  the  European  BecoTtsry  Pro- 
gram, April  27  tte  presidential 
appointee  was  inducted  Into  his 
new  position,  CMef  Justice  Vin- 
8on  admJjJJs  ferine  the  oath,  af- 
ter gome  difficulty  in  locating 
Mr.  Harrlmau's  presidential  com- 
mission— and  a  Bible,  which  wag 
obtained  from  a  near-by  book- 
Store. 

FrMdom  of  Information 

^  The  Geneva  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  conclud- 
ed its  work  (Arrrl}  ^1>  witii  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  on  the 
removal  of  obatacles  to  the  free 
flow  of  Dews  across  nation al 
frontiers.  The  resolution  j  intro- 
duced by  American  representa- 
tlvea,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 


28-9,  the  Soviet  hloc  opposing. 
the  conference  also  approved  a 
resolution  to  give  governments 
the  power  to  punish  ^'systematic 
di^ushm  of  tfeiiberAteiy  false 
and  distorted  reports  which  un- 
dermine friendly  relations  be- 
tween peoples  and  states' ^  This 
last  move  was  seen  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Isolating  Berlin 

^  The  Soviet  authorities  on 
April  22  discontinued  the  last  in- 
tfirnatioiml  passenger  train  con- 
nection between  Berlin  and  the 
wef^tern  zones,  and  thence  to  oth- 
er countries.  The  move  was  one 
of  a  long  aerina  of  restrietioua 
lasued  by  the  Soviet  occupation 
authorities  In  Berlin,  airned  at 
isolating  the  city  from  the  west. 
Soviet  efforts  to  hinder  use  of 
the  air  corridor  betwetin  Eerlln 
nn<}  the  wetftern  zonem  wer& 
ignored  by  the  TJ.  S.  military 
governor. 

Italian  Elections 

^  In  the  Itnllun  parliamentary 
elections  of  April  18  and  1ft  more 
votes  were  caet  than  on  aiiy  pre- 
vious occasio-n.  Those  eligible  to 
vote  numbered  about  29,000,000, 
and  more  than  27.000,000  t^aet 
ballots,  including'  aged  persons 
and  those  who  left  sickbeds.  The 
choice  was  whether  Italy  should 
become  Communist  or  continue 
In  the  democratic  folil.  The  deci- 
sion was  th  favor  of  democracy, 
anticommunist  parties  polling 
CO  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
The  Catholic  (Chnatian)  Dauo- 
cratH,  led  by  Premier  Alcide  de 
Casper!^  wen^  ^een  (o  be  the  most 
powerful  party  In  the  land  :  hut 
almost  a  third  of  the  votes  were 
cast  for  the  Communist  and  al- 
lied candidates.  Premier  de  Gaa- 
ppri,  addfea&liig  a  large  crowd 
In  Home,  aald,  "We  are  not  re- 
actionaries. Every  social  reform 
which  has  been  pi-omised  will  be 
niadt^,"  adding  that  this  would 
include  a  he^vy  tax  on  wealth 
and  a  division  of  some  of  the 
property  of  lolg  lando^vners 
among  poor  peas  sin  ts. 

Palestine  Fight 

<^  When,    on    April    20.    British 


troops  evacuated  most  of  Haifa 
In  carrying  out  the  determina- 
tion of  the  British  to  leave  Pal- 
estine completely  by  May  15, 
Hat^anah,  the  Jei^^ist  mt2tta.ry 
organization,  moved  in.  A  bitter 
flfjTht  with  the  Arab  "Uberatiou 
army"  enaued.  After  two  days 
the  Jews  were  in  control.  ThoU' 
sands  of  Arat>s  left  the  city, 
which  had  until  then  had  equal 
numbers  of  -Tews  and  Arabs,  The 
war  for  partition  was  SE^reading 
aod  growlnc  In  intensity.  The 
capita)  of  low^r  GaWet^,  Tih^J'Jua 
had  been  previously  abandoned 
to  the  Jews,  There  was  also 
hfeavy  fighting:  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem, Ijater  in  tlie  month  Jews 
attacked  the  aU-Anib  cit;y  of  Jaf- 
fa, and  a  stragj-le  for  lt§  posses- 
sion took  place.  The  British, 
threatening  unlimited  military 
intervention,  called  for  a  truce, 
and  the  Jews  submitted.  At  the 
close  of  the  month  the  threat  of 
an  invasion  of  Faleatine  by  Arab 
forces  from  surmandlns  eountrlea 
loomed  ominously.  Kin^  Abdul- 
lah of  Trans-Jordan  was  at  the 
head  of  these  forces,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  in- 
tervene In  the  Palestine  situa- 
tion. 

Koreans  Riot  In  Japan 

^  Eiotinf;  in  the  Kobe-Osaka 
arta,  Japan,  thp  last  week  of 
April  brought  the  proclamation 
or  a  "state  of  limited  emergency'' 
by  the  American  military  author- 
ities. Some  2O,OI>0  Koreang  had 
Invaded  the  Osaka  prufectural 
building  and  caused  sreat  dani- 
a)i:e,  lorfeed  up  the  mayor  and 
chief  of  police  and  reJeased  T3 
Koreans  arrested  for  rioting  on 
April  15-  Tht*  rioters  were  rout- 
ed by  5,000  Japanese  police. 

Rigfhts  of  Negroes 

^  The  TJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
April  19,  holding  that  the  South 
Carolina  Democratic  pHmaries 
may  not  exclude  JVegro  voters  on 
the  pretext  that  the  party  Is  a 
private  club,  refused  to  hear  the 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  court  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  colored  cltlKena. 
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Combined  Draft-UMT  Plan 

<$>  The  last  week  of  April  saw  a 
combination  of  the  stop-gap  selec- 
tive draft  and  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  come  to 
the  fore  at  Washington.  The  plan 
originated  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  and  provides 
that  18-year-old  youths  would 
be  included  in  the  general  draft 
program,  but  would  serve  only 
six  months  in  active  training. 
Others,  up  through  25  years  of 
age,  would  be  inducted  for  two 
years. 

Repeal  of  Oleo  Tax 

<^  After  what  was  called  one  of 
the  most  embittered  and  hardest- 
fought  battles  of  recent  years 
the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  28,  by  a  vote  of 
260-106,  passed  a  bill  to  repeal 
taxes  on  oleomargarine.  The  ac- 
tion was  called  a  victory  for  a 
coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  Southerners  rep- 
resenting states  that  produce  the 
oils  from  which  margarine  is 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  the  UMW 

<^  In  a  legal  battle  with  the 
U.  S.  Government,  John  L.  Lewis 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  had 
been  ordered  to  halt  the  coal 
stoppage  "forthwith'\  that  stop- 
page having  been  occasioned  by 
his  declaring  that  the  miners' 
contract  had  been  dishonored.  In 
disregard  of  the  injunction  Mr. 
Lewis  was  tried  on  charges  of 
criminal  and  civil  contempt  of 
court.  April  19  Judge  Golds- 
borough  announced  his  verdict  of 
guilty,  insisting  that  Lewis'  state- 
ment to  the  miners  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  strike  call,  having  the 
same  effect.  The  following  day 
the  judge  pronounced  sentence  on 
the  criminal  charge,  imposing  a 
fine  of  $20,000  against  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  one  of  $1,400,000  against  the 
UMW.  Tuesday  evening  Mr. 
Lewis  sent  out  a  telegram  ex- 
px-essing  the  hope  that  the  min- 
ers would  go  back  to  work.  They 
did.  The  judge  postponed  the 
second  contempt  sentence  indef- 
initely, the  injunction  remaining 
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in  force.  The  contention  over  dis- 
posal of  operators'  pension  funds 
remained  unsettled. 

Steel  Prices 

<$>  The  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany on  April  20  announced  price 
cuts  which  would  total  $25,000,- 
000,  efEective  May  1.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  company's 
president  stated  that  the  move 
was  designed  to  halt  further  ad- 
vances in  living  costs.  He  reject- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  demand 
of  steel  workers  for  substantial 
wage  increases,  which,  he  said, 
would  "lead  to  substantial  wage 
increases  in  other  industries  and 
higher  prices  generally".  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  steel 
workers'  union  called  the  price 
cut  "picayune",  in  view  of  the 
steel  company's  profit  last  year 
of  $128,000,000, 

Super  Atom  Plant 

<^  The  prospective  construction 
of  a  nine-million-dollar  atom 
smasher  on  the  University  of 
California's  campus  was  an- 
nounced at  Berkeley  on  April  26. 
The  smasher  will  be  eighteen 
times  as  powerful  as  the  largest 
the  U.S.  now  has.  It  will  be 
financed  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  David  E. 
Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, stated  that  the  decision 
to  build  the  mighty  cyclotron, 
capable  of  producing  energies  of 
billions  of  electron  volts,  is  "no- 
tice to  the  world  of  the  intention 
of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  be- 
come pre-eminent  in  and  to  widen 
the  lead  of  this  country  in  the 
development  of  fundamental  sci- 
ence of  all  kinds".  In  Washing- 
ton a  long  fight  over  the  member- 
ship of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission loomed,  the  president  re- 
jecting a  move  to  reappoint  the 
chairman  for  only  one  year  in- 
stead of  five. 

Juvenile  Gangsterism 

<|>  In  late  April  juvenile  delin- 
quency reached  a  new  high  when 
a  Brooldyn  schoolteacher's  home 
was  riddled  with  bullets,  indis- 
criminately   sprayed    from    a 


passing  car,  and  striking  other 
homes  as  well.  She  had  been 
anonymously  warned  to  pass  all 
pupils  taking  the  mathematics 
test.  The  young  desperados  had 
Stolen  the  guns  and  ammunition 
from  a  shooting  gallery.  The 
automobile  had  also  been  stolen. 
The  young  criminals  were  caught 
before  they  could  carry  out  their 
sinister  threats  completely. 

Church- Agency  Merger 

^  Leaders  of  eight  national 
inter-church  councils  meeting  in 
Chicago  made  public  (April  26) 
a  plan  for  merging  these  councils 
into  one,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  The  eight 
agencies  are  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  Home 
Missions  Council  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Foreign  Missions  Conference 
of  North  America,  Missionary 
Education  Movement  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  United  Council  of 
Church  Women,  National  Prot- 
estant Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  United  Stewardship 
Council.  The  plan  for  the  merger 
has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

Irradiated  Cobalt 

#»  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion reported  to  the  president  on 
April  21  that  irradiated  cobalt. 
a  metal  practically  without  cost, 
was  likely  to  prove  as  effective 
as  radium  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  and  was  easier  to  use, 
Mr.  Lilienthal,  who  made  the  re- 
port, stressed  the  fact  that  the 
new  material  was  no  cure-all.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  great  advance 
over  radium,  not  because  it  was 
more  effective,  but  much  cheap- 
er, and  therefore  would  be  avail- 
able to  more  cancer  victims. 

Streptomycin  for  Tuberculosis 

4>  I>r.  J.  Bruns  Amberson  of 
Columbia  University,  on  April  22, 
stated  that  streptomycin,  though 

no  sure-fire  weapon  against  tu- 
berculosis, was  the  best  remedy 
so  far  discovered. 
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Number  11 


^*Beat  Your  Plowshares  into  Swords" 


NEVER,  not  in  all  history,  -was 
there  a  time  when  the  cry  for 
peace  was  louder  than  it  is 
today.  The  groaning  masses 
of  mankind  who  have  suffered  and  sur- 
vived two  global  wars  desire  peace 
more  than  anything  else.  Widows,  after 
losing  their  husbands  in  World  War  I, 
worked  and  struggled  to  raise  their 
infant  sons  only  to  see  them  cut  down 
in  World  War  II.  They  hate  war.  Old 
men  who  returned  as  disabled  "veter- 
ans from  the  fir&t  world  war  cursed  the 
nations  when  they  rearmed  for  the  sec- 
ond all-out  death  struggle.  They  abhor 
war.  Innocent  children,  young  men  and 
fair  maidens  who  never  tasted  the  bitter 
waters  of  the  first  global  war  werebap- 
tii!:ed  in  the  raging  seas  of  the  second. 
They  detest  war,  N"ot  only  f  roha  the  lips 
of  these  crippled  casualties  of  former 
wars,  but  also  from  those  who  yet  have 
their  youth  and  vitality,  comes  the  united, 
plea  for  peace.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  more  than  ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  people  hate  war  for  what  it 
is,  desire  peace,  and  long  to  see  the  final 
beating  of  "swords  into  plowshares''- 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  is  it  not  in- 
deed strange  to  see  the  whole  world  pre- 
paring for  war  on  a  greater  scale  tnan 
ever  before?  The  banner  of  philosophy 
that  is  held  high  today,  not  so  much  by 
the  warmongers  as  it  is  by  the  peace 
planners,  is  this:  "If  we  want  peace  we 
must  prepare  for  war/'  "What  a  para- 
doxical and  contradictory  situation  I  The 
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most  fearful  and  frightened  ones  that 
cry  the  loudest  for  peace  are  also  the 
ones  that  are  the  most  hysterical  Eibout 
all-out  preparation  for  war.  Devout  lov- 
ers of  peace  become  bewildered.  A  fever- 
ish frenzy  overtakes  them.  The  rising 
tide  sweeps  them  along.  And^  as  if  soine 
unseen  Satanic  force  were  behind  them, 
they  find  themselves  pushing  the  '^pre- 
ventive war"  program  to  the  limit. 
Everywhere  and  from  all  quarters  come 
the  screaming  proclamations:  "Prepare 
for  war!  Wake  up  the  mighty  military 
men!  (?ive  the  youth  universal  military 
training!  Mobilize  the  manpower!  Draft 
industry!  Stock-pile  resources!  Push 
scientific  research,  and  develop  new  and 
more  terrible  weapons  I  This  is  the  road 
to  peace!" 

Instead  of  this  being  the  road 
that  will  ultimately  lead  them 
r^  to  the  good  end  of  fulfilling  the 
Bible  prophecy  of  "beating 
swords  into  plowshares',  as  they  claim, 
it  sweeps  them  along  another  road,  to 
the  fulfillment  of  an  exactly  opposite  Bi- 
ble prophecy: 

Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let 
all  the  men  of  war  draw  near;  let  them  come 

up;  BEAT  yOUE  PLOWSHARES  JNTO  SWOItDS,  and 

your  pruninghooks  into  spears:  lei  the  weak 
say,  I  am  strong.  Assemble  yourselves,  and 
come,  all  ye  heathen,  and  gather  yourselves 
together  round  about. — Joel  3 : 9-11. 

In  December  1946  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  dis- 
armament resolution.  But  that  is  as  far 


as  the  matter  trent.  People  ask  why.  It 
is  a  time  to  prepare  for  war^  and  mighty 
unseen  forces  have  been  at  work  to  pre- 
vent disarmament  Take,  for  example, 

(he  XJnited  States.  Pressure  from  puhVw 
opinion  caused  the  discarding  of  many 
engines  of  war  and  battle  wagons,  and 
the  discharging  of  many  troops,  dnring 
the  first  few  months  after  hostilities 
ceased.  Now  we  are  told  that  this  was  a 
mistake*  Rearm!  is  the  cry. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  stage 
was  set  for  an  all-out  drive. 
The  air  was  heavily  charged 
with  electrical  tension.  The 
*Svar  of  nerves"  had  seen  to  this.  Too,  a 
highly  secretive  meeting  on  March  11-14 
was  held  at  Key  West,  Fla.^  where  the 
august  personages  of  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staff  discussed  plans  for  the  future 
conduct  of  wars.  Aji  emergency  was  at 
hand.  A  ^'great  crisis'^  had  arisen,  A 
"fateful"  hour.  What  next?  The  sus- 
pense was  terrific! 

An  announcement.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  would  address  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  March  17.  The 
night  before  tension  was  further  in- 
creased. The  president  was  holding  in- 
tensive meetings  with  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  his  top  advisers  on  foreign 
a:ffairs.  And,  as  if  to  temper  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  blast  that 
would  fall  upon  them  the  next  day, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  Martin,  on 
March  16,  declared : 

We  must  bnild  up  our  military  and  naval 
eslahliabments.  We  must  build  and  maintam 
a  mighty  air  defense.  We  must  have  the  strong- 
est navy  on  the  seas.  We  must  make  ourselves 
absolutely  supreme  in  the  air  and  under  the 
seas.  In  this  isaue,  where  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion is  at  stake,  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  be 
sure  of  the  outcome. 

"Prepare  War'' 

*T:  am  here,"  Truman  began,  "to  recom- 
mend action."  He  was  speaking  not  only 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  but  to 
the  greatest  invisible  radio  audience  as- 
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sembled  since  V-E  day.  Continuing,  Tru- 
man said  that  although  nearly  three 
years  had  passed  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war  "peace  and  stability  have  not 
returned  to  the  world",  Jn  spite  of  the 
fact  that  '^conference  after  conference 
has  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the^ 
world"-  Therefore,  he  was  now  recom- 
mending ^^action",  "Time"  he  said,  'Is 
now  of  critical  importance,'*  Once  launch- 
ing this  "guided  missile",  it  was  now 
time  to  explode  it  where  it  would  do  the 
most  damage  to  the  road  block  that  had 
obstructed  military  preparation.  Pull- 
ing the  fuse,  Truman  demanded  both 
"prompt  enactment  of  universal  training 
legislation"  and  the  adoption  of  an  emer- 
gency draft.  Then,  as  if  to  add  power- 
ful logic  to  the  initial  puff  of  oratary, 
frightened  Truman  said :  "We  have 
learned  the  importance  of  maintaining 
military  strength  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing war.  "We  have  found  that  a  sound 
military  system  is  necessary  in  time  of 
peace  if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace," 
And,  furthermore,  *'Wg  cannot  meet  our 
international  responsibilities  unless  we 
maintain  our  armed  forces  "  he  said.  In 
conclusion,  Truman  again  rang  the 
alarm  bell  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the 
lawmakers  to  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  war:  *''The  recommendations  I  have 
made  represent  the  most  urgent  steps 
toward  securing  the  peace  and  prevent- 
ing war.  .  .  -  With  God's  help  we  shall 
succeed," 

While  Truman,  in  his  speech, 
did  not  declare  war  on  So- 
viet Russia,  or  proclaim  a 
state  of  emergency,  the  eiTeet 
was  almost  the  same.  Rushing  from  the 
chambers  of  Congress,  Truman  flew  to 
New  York,  where  he  reviewed  a  "St. 
Patrick's"  parade,  and  made  another 
speech,  which  was  a  repeat  performance 
of  the  one  given  hefore  Congress.  Mean- 
time General  Marshall,  the  secretary  of 
state,  was  pushing  the  campaign  on  an- 
other front-  In  less  than  two  hours  from 
the  time  Truman  shot  off  his  volley  in 

AWAKE  ! 


Congress^  Marshall  wks  firmer  another 
into  the  Senate  Armed  Semees  Com- 
mittee, in  which  speech  he  said  bluntly: 
^'Diplomatic  action^  without  the  backing 
of  military  strength  in  the  present  world, 
can  lead  only  to  appeasement" 

The  switch  had  been  thrown,  and 
across  the,  nation  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  world  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  pub- 
licity agents  were  again  buzzing  with  the 
same  activity  that  won  them  medals  in 
World  "War  IL  The  press  and  radio  ma- 
chines ground  out  their  inflammatory 
propaganda  at  high  speed,  'The  nation," 
said  the  Minneapolis  TrihunQf  "needs  to 
strengthen  its  armed  forces  with  men 
trained  and  available  for  services  where- 
ever  needed."  Wrote  The  Constitution  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. :  "We  believe  the  Congress 
should  unite  for  the  emergency  as  it  did 
in  war,  and  that  we  should  prepare  the 
nation  with  all  necessary  weapons  and 
research/'  "Perpetual  and  invincible 
readiness  for  war  appears  to  be  our  cur- 
rent destiny,"  said  the  Seattle  Times, 
'The  tide  is  running  fast  in  world  af- 
fairs,^* is  the  way  the  New  York  Times 
put  it;  hence,  'Ve  can  ride  it  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  it.  The  choice  is  ours  to 
make." 

The  louder  one  shouts  in  a  dank,  dark 
cavern  the  louder  and  more  numerous 
the  echoes.  This  is  the  principle  that  ex- 
plains why  the  repercussions  from  the 
March  17  explosion  are  still  heard 
around  the  world.  Big  voices,  like  those 
of  the  former  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  Owen  J,  Roberts^  and  Dr. 
Karl  T,  Compton,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
boomed  forth  urging  universal  training. 
Presidential  aspirant.  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,_  echoed  that  there  should  "be 
an  immediate  and  large  increase  in  our 
air  forces".  Senator  Taft,  another  presi- 
dential hopeful,  urged  rearming  the  na- 
tion for  defense.  The  former  secretary 
of  state,  James  F-  Byrnes,  crying  out  for 

rearmament,  asked:  "Are  we  going  to 
prepare  f "  In  answer  he  moaned :  ^*I  hope 
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so.  I  pray  so""  Joseph  C.  Qrew,  former 
undersecretary  of  state,  striking  a 
pious  posture  with  folded  hands,  sighed : 
'Tjet  us  pray  to  Providence  ,  .  .  that 
the  rebuilding  of  that  military  power 
will  not  come  too  late/'  One  of  the  huski- 
est voices  heard  croaking  for  military 
preparedness  is  that  of  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  who  outlines  the  following  sys- 
tem for  immediate  adoption: 

A  system  of  industrial  mobilizatioa  with 
priorities,  allocations,  and  rationing  powers ; 
a  ceiling  over  all  prices,  wages  and  rents^  to 
prevent  inflation;  taxation  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war;  the  accunmlatioTi  of  strategic  raw 
materials  which  may  be  lacking  or  in 'short 
supply;  a  work-or-fight  wartime  draft;  the  or- 
ganization of  pools  of  labor  of  all  kinds  and  in 
all  professions  and  sciences ;  intensified  scien- 
tific research; -expanded  intelligence  and  in- 
formation services ;  retention  of  war  plants  in 
stand-by  readiness ;  the  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry to  gu^rd  against  an  over- concentration 
which  could  be  a  strategic  liability ;  up-to-date 
surveys  of  underground  industrial  faciUties. 

''Wake  Vp  the  Mighty  Men" 

"Prepare  war,"  The  peril  is 
great.  Action,  and  that  quick- 
ly. There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Arouse  the  leaders,  not  only 
in  the  politieal,  but  also  in  the 
commercial,  religious,  educational  and 
social  fields.  Wake  up  the  mighty  mili- 
tary men-  "Let  all  the  men  of  war  draw 
near-"  War,  war,  war^  and  still  more 
war!  That'must  become  the  fear  and  the 
talk  of  the  people.  Call  in  the  propagan- 
da boys  and  let  them  advertise  it.  Sell 
this  idea  to  all  lovers  of  peace!  Whoop 
it  up  loud  and  long,  and  they  will  expect 
war  in  a  matter  of  months  or,  at  the 
most,  within  a  few  years. 

And  so  it  is,  from  every  source  great 
torrents  of  war  talk  have  poured  forth 
to  drown  and  wash  out  opposition^  and 
to  carry  before  it  the  masses  of  people 
and  their  public  opinion.  Books  are  writ- 
ten to  arouse  the  people.  Full-page  ad- 
vertisements   are    carried    in    leading 


newapapera,  advocating  military  pre- 
paredaese  and  supremacy,  not  only  on 
land  and  sea,  but  also  in  the  air.  The 
ether  waves  of  radio  are  likewise  used 
(o  bombard  the  eardrums  with  the  same 
ballyhoo.  Those  that  refuse  to  be  awak- 
ened by  this  noisy  flood  of  talk  and  pub- 
licity are  dubbed,  to  quote  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  ''sleepwalkers/' 

But  the  patriotic  organizations  will 
show  the  world  they  are  no  sleepwalkers, 
They  hear  Truman's  bugle  call  for  ac- 
tion, and  so  they  are  among  the  first  to 
climb  on  board  the  bandwagon  by  adopt- 
ing resolutions,  circulating  petitions  and, 
in  other  ways,  advocating  rearmament 
and  universal  military  preparedness. 
The  American  Legion,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  others,  to  hear  their  offi- 
cial leaders  tell  it  (for  the  rank  and  file 
have  no  say),  are  taking  the  lead  in  cry- 
ing '^Wolfl  "Wolfl"  Right  behind  them 
come  other  chorus  boys  singing  the  same 
refrain.  The  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  calls  out  for  ''preparedness 
for  the  preservation  of  national  secu- 
rity. Columbia  University  Professor 
George  S.  Counts  avers  that  democracy 
must  ''marshal  all  of  its  moral  and  in- 
tellectual resources"  if  it  hopes  to  sur- 
vive, since  "education  is  a  weapon". 

The  "mighty  men"  that  wear 
the  consecrated  garb  of  reli- 
gion are  also  awakening,  as  the 
trumpet  call  for  war  continues 

to  sound.  Beating  their  breasts 

wilii  a  great  outward  display  of  loyalty, 
they  endeavor  to  mobilize  their  follow- 
ing. Five  clergymen  make  a  big  splash 
on  the  front  page  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner^  declaring,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  them :  'The  purpose  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  to  prepare  to  prevent 
war/'  All  of  them  were  in  favor  of  the 
military  program,  The  day  after  Tru- 
man's ''pieparedness  address'',  under  the 
headline  "Vatican  Acclaims  Speech  of 
Truman",  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed:   ''RoMB»    March   IS—L'OsservatorG 


Uomano  gave  today  wholeHearted  ap- 
proval to  President  Truman's  speech/' 
Hailing  the  speech  L'Osservatore  Roma- 
no said  it  was  a  ^^political  ultimatum" 
that  may  '^usher  in  a  new  prewar  phase 
consisting  of  war-like  mobilizations  and 
preparations"- 

When  it  comes  to  slinging  the  showy 
oratory  none  seem  more  qualified  than 
Cardinal  Spellman.  In  the  presence  of 
Truman  and  other  dignitaries  who  at- 
tended the  St.  Patrick's  day  assembly, 
distressed  Spellman  relieved  himself  of 
the  following: 

I  hate  war.  And  it  is  because  I  do  hate 
■war  that  I  must  put  my  trust  in-  men  who 
know  better  than  I  the  dangers  that  beaet 
America;  and,  if  these  men  chosen  by  the  "vote 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve preparedness  will  prevent  war,  then  I, 
who  loYe  America  better  than  I  love  my  Ufe, 
cast  my  vote,  as  a  private  American  citizen, 
for  universal  military  training. 

Brass  and  Braid  Do  the  Bossirtg 

Being  a  time  for  preparing  war,  the 
Big  Brass  has  moved  in  and  taken  over 
the  reins  of  government  policy.  Not  in 
numbers,  but  in  key  positions  graduates 
of  the  military  colleges  "are  able  to  mus- 
ter the  military  strength  of  the  nation. 
A  new  secretary  of  state  is  needed; 
General  Marshall,  army  chief  of  staff, 
takes  over  the  job.  He  is  given  a  medal, 
declaring  him  ''at  the  helm  in  peace  as  in 
war".  And,  as  a  pubhdty  stunt,  he  is 
photographed  on  bended  knee  at  a  Cath- 
olic mass,  A  super  military  boss  is  need- 
ed No  troTible,  just  create  a  new  cabinet 
post  and  ^ut  James  V,  Forrestal  in  it, 
with  the  title  "secretary  of  defense".  Un- 
der him  many  militarists  find  jobs  in  key 
positions  in  the  government — planTiing, 
policy,  orgamaation,  operation.  Ambas- 
sadors are  needed.  Send  Lieut,  Gen.  "Wal- 
ter Bedell  Smith  to  Russia,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hiues  to  Panama,  Gen.  Thomas 
Holcomb  to  South  Africa,  Adm,  Alan  G* 
Kirk  to  Belgium.  Governors  of  occupa- 
tion are  needed  Send  Lieut  Gen.  Lucius 
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D.  Clay  to  (Germany,  Lieut.  Gen,  Geof- 
frey Keyes  to  Austria,  and  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  Japan-  Special  missions 
are  needed  to  investigate  and  advise  in 
different  theaters.  To  do  this  job  some 
thirteen  military  missions  are  scattered 
throughout  South  America,  besides 
those  in  Greece,  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  Other 
Brass  and  Braid  march  under  other  civil 
titles,  as,  for  example,  Robert  Pell  of  the 
war  department  goes  along  as  an  **ad- 
vieer"  with  Myron  C-  Taylor  when  he 
pays  a  social  call  on  Franco  and  Pope 
Piua.  These,  of  course,  are  very  few  of 
the  expanding  list  of  military  ^'Who's 
Who"  who  are  in  the  saddle  now  running 
the  government 

'^PlowBkares  into  Swords" 

And  why  are  all  the  mighty 
military  men  taking  the  lead 
in  the  open  field  of  govern- 
ment? Are  they  out  there 
leading  a  elean-up  campaign, 
gathering  up  all  the  broken  swords  of 
past  battles  in  order  that  such  maly  be 
beaten  into  peaceful  plowshares?  They 
are  in  a  scrap-iron  campaign  all  right, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  gathering  the  plow- 
shares in  order  that  they  may  be  forged 
into  new  and  more  terrible  weapons  than 
heretofore  seen  on  any  battlefield-  But 
don't  worry,  we  are  told  they  are  weap- 
ons of  peace*  Why,  who  would  dare  think 
otherwise  after  what  the  propaganda 
agencies  have  told  usf 

The  war  plants  may  have  shut  down 
after  World  War  II,  but  that,  it  seems, 
was  only  to  allow  them  to  retooL  Re- 
search and  experiments  with  new  weap- 
on models  have  been  going  on  apace,  and 
now,  with  the  stepped-up  program  for 
rearmament.  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
propriate billions,  not  millions  but  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  production  of 
these  weapons.  As  matters  now  stand 
$46,000,000,000  is  asked  for  military  pur^ 
poses  for  the  next  three  years  1  Two  hun- 
dred government  war  plants  are  to  be 
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'reconditiohed'"just  in  ease".  A  survey  of 
22,000  other  plants  is  now  being  made  to 
alert  them  for  a  moment's  change-over. 

Super  aircraft  carriers  displacing 
80,000  tons  are  in  the  offing.  Super-subs 
are  an  accomplished  fact.  They  can  car- 
ry airplanes  and  launch  guided  missiles 
on  the  high  seas.  And  they  will  have  a 
speed  heretofore  unknown.  And  then 
there  are  the  heinous  weapons  which 
employ  deadly  bacteria  and  special 
strains  of  virus  for  the  use  in  '*BW" 
(bacteria  warfare).  *A"  is  for  atom^ 
this  military  age  teaches,  and  the  '^piece-r 
makers''  love  to  play  with  them-  And  so 
they  are  making  "bigger  and  better" 
A-bombs.  And  A-clouds,  also.  If  you 
have  not  heard,  atom  clouds  are  radio- 
active and  are  said  to  be  more  deadly 
than  the  atom  bomb,  A  pleasant  peace 
thought!  But  those  of  the  "old  school" 
who  love  their  TNT  are  now  dropping 
4:2,000-pound  bombs  experimentally  in 
California,  just  to  see  what  happens. 
Other  busy  military  boys  are  testing  out 
sound  waves  that  produce  such  intense 
heat  that  it  is  "hoped"  they  will  be  able 
to  kill  humans-  The  research  and  pro-, 
fessional  services  of  the  universities  are 
being  subsidized  and  bought  out  byihe 
War  Department  in  its  effort  to  mobil- 
ize all  the  scientific,  education- 
al and  experimental  facilities 
in  the  country.  Aircraft  pro- 
duction is  to  be  trebled  under 
the  new  program,  and  work  on 
guided  missiles  and  atomic  en- 
ergy is  to  be  pushed. 

The  United  States  is  not  rearming  in 
order  to  conquer  the  world.  Not  at  all. 
The  whole  world  is  rearming.  It  is  a  race, 
not  to  see  which  nation  wins  by  getting 
ahead,  but  rather,  we  are  told^  it  is  a 
race  to  see  which  nation  loses  by  falling 
behind.  Consequently,  the  nations  of  this 
wicked  world  are  united  in  becoming  a 
"one  world''  army  camp, 

rive  nations  sign  Europe's  post- 
World  War  II  mihtary  alliance:  Bel- 
gium, France,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands 


and  Great  Brit&m.  Polt^nd,  China, 
Greece  and  France  pass  draft  laws-  In 
fact,  while  the  United  States  debates  the 
issue,  universal  military  training  is  prac- 
tically ''universal"  in  "Europe-  Tension 
grows.  Sweden,  Canada  and  France  step 
np  their  military  preparedness  pro- 
grams, Britain  too  is  concerned.  More 
arms  are  asked  for  Greece,  Turkey  and 
China,  Argentina  gets  the  jitters  and 
orders  1,000  more  planes.  Italy,  spoiled 
hy  the  war,  is  now  rebuilding  her  navy. 
And  every  one  knows  the  mighty  men 
of  ,Moscow  are  awake  and  in  the  race, 
"One  report  says  Russia's  war  production 
is  now  turning  at  the  1940  speed.  An- 
other report  says  she  is  spending  one- 
eighth  of  her  gross  income  for  defense, 
to  compare  with  a  U.S.A.  expendi- 
ture of  one-sixteenth  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  even  talk  of  giving  the 
United  Nations  a  military  horse,  called 
a  "foreign  legion",  so  it  can  compete 
with  the  others  in  the  race. 

Warless  World  to  Come 

It  is  all  as  foretold;  ''Assemble  your- 
selves, and  come,  all  ye  heathen,  .and 
gather  yourselves  together  round  about " 
(Joel  3: 11)  It  is  exactly  as  foreseen  by 
the  apostle  John  (Revelation  16: 13-16) : 


"Ana  i  saw  mree -^unclean  spirits  like 
frogs  ,  :.  for :^ they  are  the  spirits^ of 
devils,  wording'  miracles,  which  go  forth 
unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle 
of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  .  .  . 
And  he  gathered  them  together  into  a 
place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Arma- 
geddon,*' 

In  this  prophecy  of  Eevelation 
is  revealed  the  inspired  talk 
mustering  the  world  for  war. 
The  peoples  of  earth  do 
not  want  it,  yet  propaganda  or  ^''unclean 
spirits'*  issued  by  the  organization  of 
Satan  the  Devil,  the  "god  of  this  world'' 
(2  Corinthians  4:4),  move  the  leaders 
of  this  world's  visible  organizations  to- 
ward total  war.  Actually,  they  herd  the 
nations  toward  a  clash  with  God  on  the 
battlefield  of  Armageddon,  There  all 
militarism  will  end,  along  with  visible 
and  invisible  wicked  ones,  including 
man's  chief  enemy,  Satan, 

Thereafter,  under  the  righteous  rule 
of  God's  promised.  Theocratic  kingdom 
the  survivors  will  finally  beat  "swords 
into  plowshares''  and  "spears  into  prun- 
inghooks",  for  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  a 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more'\ — Micah  4 :  3, 


^^di*$!^^ 
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'^ekvmon  in  the  Theaters 

^  On  the  evening  of  April  14  a  surprised  aiidiCTee  at  the  Pariunouttt  theater,  Broad- 
wa.y  and  Forty-third,  saw  a  ^*sneak  preview"  of  television  on  the  motioa  piGturc  screen. 
Three  rounds  of  boxing  were  televised  from  Brooklyn  to  the  top  of  the  Daily  N€W3 
building  on  east  Forty-seeond  street^  then  relayed  to  the  top  of  the  Paramount  build- 
ing. Paraniotint  has  a  special  film  recorder  that  almost  instantly  transposes  television 
ree<!ption  onto  the  standard  35  mm.  film  osed  in  the  usual  motion  picture  projection 
machine.  From  the  time  a  paDch  was  swung  in  the  Brooklyn  fight  ring  till  it  was  sefn 
on  the  Paramount  screen,  only  96  seconds  elapsed.  The  pictures  on  the  screen  were  for 
the  most  part  of  good  definition  and  bTightness,  with  only  slight  fnzziness  noticeable 
once  or  twice  in  one  corner  of  the  screen.  The  expressions  of  the  fighters  were  clearly 
conveyed  on  the  large-size  images,  18  by  24  feet,  Paul  Raibourn,  in  charge  of  Para- 
inount's  television  activities,  hopes  to  regularly  pick  up  news  events,  and  possibly  even 
make  a  bid  for  tht^ater  televising  of  the  coming  Louis-Wolcott  heavyweight  champion- 
ship bout. 
g  AWAKE! 
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HYPOCRISY 
is  hated  by 
all  honest  men. 
But  hypocrites 
often  gain  the 
approval  of  hon- 
est men  deceived 
by  a  camouflage 

of  words.  Some  hypocrites  are  such  by 
deliberate  design.  Others  are  blind  to 
their  own  hypocrisy  through  ignorance 
of  the  inconsistency  of  their  words  and 
acts»  A  loud  tongue  is  often  proved  a 
lying  tongue  by  the  acts  of  the  one 
who  wags  it  This  was  illustrated  In 
the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
April,  when  self-proclaimed  Christians 
and  patriots  performed  acts  that  called 
them  hypocrites  instead. 

Attention  settles  on  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia.  There  twelve  war  vet- 
erans' organizations  are  represented  by 
a  Veterans  Council,  chairman  of  which 
is  R.  Tracy  Evans,  Evans  declared  that 
the  Veterans  Council  represents  6,000 
veterans  in  that  vicinity.  Through  their 
mouthpiece  Evans  the  organization 
makes  loud  claims  of  Americanism  and 
boasts  of  its  religious  tolerance. 

Now  there  looms  up  on  the  local  scene 
an  event  that  calls  for  protest  and  ac- 
tion by  patriotic  persons,  according  to 
the  Veterans  Council.  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, Christian  ministers,  are  to  meet 
there  on  April  23-25,  and  arrangements 
provide  for  their  meetings  to  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  Y-M-CA,,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  Jefferson  school  audi- 
torium. But  to  allow  to  this  minority 
group"  freedom  of  speech  and  woi;ship 
and  assembly  would  be  unpatriotic,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Tracy  Evans,  Veterans 
Council  chairman.  Hence  he  took  what 
he  considered  patriotic  steps  to  choke 
off  these  freedoms  for  this  particular 
minority, 
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The  Veterans  Council  through  Evans 
protested  to  the  Y,M.C,A.  for  allowing 
Jehovah's  witnesses  to  meet  there,  but 
the  pressure  methods  did  not  intimidate 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.M.CA. 
Nor  did  they  work  when  applied  against 
superintendent  of  schools  Lloyd  H. 
Wharton,  when  Evans  protested  to  him 
about  Jehovah's  witnesses'  use  of  the 
Jefferson  school  auditorium  for  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  public  Bible  lecture-  Ac- 
cording to  the  Parkersburg  Sentinel, 
April  24,  Evans  stated: 

The  Veterans  Council  ia  definitely  opposed 
to  the  use  of  tliia  public  school  by  any  organi- 
zation that  would  not  put  the  welfare  of  its 
country  above  that  of  its  own  group  in  time 
of  peril  to,  the  nation.  Members  of  this  group 
preferred  to  spend  their  time  in  the  safety 
of  claiming  to  be  eonsctentious  objectors  while 
other  able-bodied  men  spent  their  time  on  the 
battle- fronts  of  the  world.  Any  idea  of  reli- 
gious intolerance  in  this  matter  is  out  of  the 
question,  because  every  religion  is  represent- 
ed, except  Jehovah's  witnesses^  in  the  12  war 
veterans'  organizations  in  the  city. 

Perhaps  Evan^s  patriotic  hypocrisy 
comes  through  ignorance  3:atheF  than  de- 
sign, since  his  statement  is  contrary  to 
fact,  Jehovah's  witnesses  did  not  put  the 
welfare  of  their  group  ahead  of  the  coun- 
try's good,  but  they  put  God's  cause  first. 
The  most  that  an  honest  person  might 
say  was  that  the  "Witnesses  put  God 
ahead  of  the  country.  Any  Christian 
would,  when  confronted  with  the  choice- 
But  even  this  would  not  be  the  true  fact 
in  this  instance.  The  draft  law  of  the 
land  exempted  ministers-  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses are  ministers.  They  ^were  law- 
abiding  in  claiming  exemption  ,as  minis- 
ters. The  lawless  ones  were  those  that 
tried  to  force  them  into  the  army  when 
the  draft  law  of  the  land  exempted  them. 
When  Evans  speaks  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses as  claiming  exemption  as  con- 
scientious objectors  he  errs  again,  since 


their  claimed  exemption  was  based  on 
the  ministerial  status.  And  he  displays 
pathetic  iterance  in  logic  when  he 
seekfe  to'ehminate  any  charges  of  reli- 
gions intolerance  by  elainiing  that  every 
religion  (a  slight  exaggeration?)  is  unit- 
ed in  opposing  Jehovah's  witnesses  on 
this  matter.  If  true,  all  this  would  log- 
ically prove  is  that  religious  intolerance 
was  unammons. 

But  the  facts  argue  that  feeling 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  was  not  so 
unanimous  as  Evans  claimed,  not  even 
among  the  6,000  veterans  he  represents. 
Even  by  radio  his  call  went  out  to  the 
community:  ''We  want  a  mass  meeting^ 
a  general  muster  of  all  veterans  in  uni- 
form at  Jefferson  school  at  1 :  30  p.m/' 
But  on  Sunday  afternoon  only  a  hand- 
ful of  rabble  appeared  in  answer  to  their 
master's  voice.  Local  papers  estimated 
60  servicemen  present,  some  uniformed, 
some  in  caps,  some  carrying  flags.  Sixty 
out  of  6,000.  Not  very  unajiimons. 

Hundreds  of  townspeople  gathered 
near  by  as  curious  onlookers.  Tenseness 
increased  as  the  Witnesses  began  arriv- 
ing at  2  o'clock,  Observers  saw  them 
walk  the  gantlet  of  veterans  that  lined 
both  sides  of  the  path  leading  into  the 
auditorium.  They  heard  Evans  rouse  the 
rabble  to  a  higher  pitch,  by  means  of 
sound-car  equipment-  They  heard  the 
strains  of  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'" 
played  from  the  sound  truck, 
and  the  taunts  hurled  at  the 
"Witnesses  as  they  passed  into 
the  building.  Cries  of  **Send 
them  back  to  Russia"  reflected 
the  typical  stupidity  of  the 
mob  mind.  The  onlookers  saw 
the  first  violence  when  a  trou- 
ble-maker struck  a  young  lad 
on  the  chin.  They  saw  others 
slapped  and  cuffed  about,  and 
Bible  literature  snatched  from 
the  Witnesses'  hands  and 
burned-  The  climax  came  when 
those  carrying  flags  marched 
from  the"  entrance  shortly  be- 


tore  A  0^ clock-  This  was  apparently  the 
signar  f or  the  attack,  as  the*"  mobsters 
surged  forward  with  cursings  and  shoiats 
that  they  were  coming  im  But  the  hnn- 

dreds  of  observers  saw  a  small  squad  of 
Witnesses  block  the  door  and  beat  oS.  the 
attackers.  Into  this  melee  of  flying  fists 
some  25  policemen  flew  to  completely 
scatter  the  attackers.  Some  of  the  serv- 
icemen were  treated  for  minor  injuries 
at  the  hospital-  Their  putsch  failed. 

After  seeing  and  hearing  the  excite- 
ment outside  the  auditorium,  the  curi- 
ous ones  tiiaf  ha,d  gathered,  now  over 
1,000,  heard  the  hour-long  Bible  lecture 
by  means  of  a  loud-speaker  placed  on 
the  building  for  their  convenience.  In- 
side more  than  50O  other  persons  lis- 
tened. The  outcome  was  that  more  heard 
because  of  the  opposition  than  would 
have  without  it.  The  gospel  message  was 
furthered.  With  the  apostle  Paul,  each 
Witness  there  can  joyfully  say:  '"The 
things  which  happened  unto  me  have  fall- 
en  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel." — Philippians  1:12, 

Fighters  for  Freedom 

Though  the  ''things  which  happened" 
furthered  the  gospel,  they  did  not  ad- 
vance American  ideals.  They  constituted 
an  assault  upon  freedom.  But  this  initial 
assault  was  commendably  turned  back 
by  superintendent  of  schools  Wlmrton, 
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ArroeU  veterans  withdraw  the  colors,  preliminary,  to 
the  tuah   by  veteraos   to   atorra  the  m-eeting   Inside 
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"wJxQ  refused  to  tnreafe  the  contract  "witn 
the  Witnesses  to  cat*r  to  those  that  lip- 
serve  eivii  liberties  while  fighting  against 
them.  Also  standing  fast  for  freedoms 
was  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Walter  Heifer,  In  the  Parkers^ 
burg  News  J  April  25,  he  stated: 

"We've  had  other  church  groups  here,  and 
the  Watcbtower  Society  is  holding  its  meet- 
inga  just  like  any  other  group.  We  must  be 
tolerant,"  the  general  secretary  continued. 
"This  is  a  free  country,  and  if  we  can^t  stand 
people  who  don't  think  like  we  do,  we  might 
as  well  close  up.  The  Quakers  and  a  good 
many  ministers  don't  believe  in  war  and  are 
not  persecuted." 

The  T.M.C.A.  general  secretary  described 
the  family  groups  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren as  one  of  the  best-behaved  assembliea 
ever  to  meet  at  the  Y-M-C-A.^  and  stated  ftat- 
ly ;  "I  have  no  apologies  for  allowing  them  the 
use  of  tJie  'Y'  facilities.  I  assume  full  respon- 
sibility, and  would  do  the  same  again  under 
the  same  circumstances."  .' .  .  "I  believe  this 
action  of  the  veterans  is  very  un-American, 
First  we  should  be  Christian  in  our  own 
actions." 

That,  statement  was  made  before  the 
violence  of  Sunday.  Afterward  he  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  Evans  "speaks  for 
the  majority  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions'', adding:  *'What  was  done  Sunday 
was  mobocracy  and  not  democracy  " 

Walter  Heifer's  doubts  about  Evans' 
speaking  for  the  veterans'  organizations 
seem  well  founded.  The  Amvets  Post 
No-  19,  on  April  26,  passed  by  a  large 
majority  a  resolution  ^'unequivocally 
condemning  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
certain  so-called  veterans  and  their  self- 
appointed  leaders  at  the  Jefferson 
school  yesterdays  It  declared  that  such 
methods  are  "in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
police  state,  and  make  the  'American 
wa/  a  moeker/S 

Apparently  some  American  Legion- 
naires were  present  to  help  break  up  the 
meeting  on  Sunday,  but  if  they  were  it 
was  not  as  representing  Parkersburg 
Post  No.  15  of  the  American  Legion-  At 
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tne  earnesT  opportumty  tma  iroBi  aiso 
adopted  a  resolution.  Its  preamble  de- 
clared righteous  and  lawful  principles 
of  liberty  and  then  condemned  "certain 
individuals  purporting  to  represent  the 
Wood  County  Veterans  Council"  that 
voiced  threats  and  later,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  '*did  perform  and  act  in  a  man- 
ner most  disgraceful/'  This  Legion  Post 
"did  not  approve,  sanetion^  ratify,  or 
confirm  any  of  the  acts  taken"  and  "none 
of  its  members  took  part  therein,  on  be- 
half or  under  the  authority  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion'*.  In  concluding  it  said : 
"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
members  of  Parkersburg  Post  No.  15  of 
the  American  Legion  deplore  the  entire 
incident." 

No  hypocrisy  in  these  words.  They 
were  backed  up  by  vigorous  action.  Dur- 
ing May,  by  ballot,  R.  Tracy  Evans  was 
ousted  as  head  of  the  Veterans  Council. 

Recall  that  Evans  claimed  to  be 
backed  by  "every  religion"  except  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  m  his  fight  against  free- 
dom'? He  again  took  too  much  for  grant- 
ed. On  May  4  an  alliance  of  ministers  of 
Parkersburg  and  Wood  county  adopted 
a  resolution'  accusing  the  veterans  of 
disturbing  the  peace  and,  by  their  meth- 
ods of  intimidation  and  violence,  flagrant- 
ly violating  the  Constitution  and  using 
police-state  tactics-  The  resolution  did 
"emphatically  condemn  as  unwise  and 
un-American  any  and  all  efforts  by  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands"- 

Certainly  deserving  of  commendation 
as  fighters  for  freedom  are  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Joseph  Beckett  and  the  some  25  offi- 
cers present.  They  knew  of  the  activity 
of  the  agitators,  and  they  carae  pre- 
pared to  frustrate  any  un-American  ac- 
tion. They  did  just  that.  In  addition  to 
the  uniformed  officers,  it  is  reported  that 
there  were  some  30  officers  in  plain  cloth- 
es mixed  in  the  crowd  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  to  quell  any  violence  that 
might  be  attempted  then.  The  chief  of 
police  is  reported  to  have  said:  "The 
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way  it  is  "WTitten  in  my  liook  everyone 
shotild  have  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
God  according  to  his  belief,  and  I  want- 
ed to  see  that  these  people  did  just  that." 
Jehovah's  witnesses  do  not  hold  any 
feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  people 
of  Parkersburg,  As  a  whole  they  seem 
to  be  for  freedom.  Their  officials  repre- 
sent well  their  interests  in  that  freedom. 
The  school  board  and  superintendent 
honor  contracts,  the  Y3I,C.A.  does  not 
capitulate  to  threats  and  pressure,  the 
police  force  not  only  speaks  but  acts  for 
civil  liberties,  the  ministers  of  the  eom- 
munity  have  a  tme  concept  of  freedom 
of  worship  and  stand  fm"  it,  and  it  is 
evident  that  as  a  whole  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations thereabouts  do  not  believe 
in  running  roughshod  over  peaceful  as- 
semblies.  It,  Tracy  Evans  and  a  scatter- 
ing of  rabble  seem  to  stand  alone  in  their 
demotion  to  methods  of  threat  and  pres- 
sure and  mobocraey. 

CowaMice  and  Injustice 

But  Evans  boasts  that  the  cowardly 
fight  against  freedom  will  continue.  We 
say  "cowardly"  because  after  fomenting 
the  minor  riot  he  sought  to  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility for  it,  in  the  following  state- 
ment; ^'The  demonstration  this  after- 
noon by  the  Veterans  Council  terminat-^ 
ed  witii  the  withdrawal  of  our  colors 
from  the  school  property.  The  Veterans 
Council  does  not  feel  responsible  for  any 
altercation  that  may  have  taken  place 
aft^r  the  witljdrawal  of  our  eclors," 
(Parkcrsburg  News^  April  26)  He  would 
not  stand  behind  the  few  he  eonJd  push 
into  the  front-hne  iight  That  the  tight 
was  to  fiontinue  is  shown  by  Evan's  state- 
ment that  the  Veterans  Council  would 
push  for  the  resignation  of  superintend- 
ent of  schools  WTiarton  and  Y.M.C.A. 
general  secretary  Heifer.  "Will  the  peo- 
ple of  Parkersburg  allow  this  frustrated 
fanatic's  venom  to  be  thus  turned  on  the 
two  who  stood  for  freedom? 

If  so,  injustice  greater  than  that  com- 
mitted on  April  25  will  be  wreaked. 
Greater,  for  instance,  than  that  perpe- 
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trated  against  the  school  janitor,  s^he 
was  beaten  by  hoodlums  when  he  came 
to  lock  up  for  the  night,  after  the  meet- 
ing. Greater,  even,  than  the  riling  attack 
by  bullies  on  the  person  of  Charles  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  23-year-oId  navy  hospital- 
man  first  class.  He  merely  went  to  the 
auditorium  to  pick  up  a  passenger,  but 
this  holder  of  two  purple  heart  decora- 
tions* for  landings  at  Saipan  and  Iwo 
Jima  M'as  whisked  off  to  the  outskirts 
of  town  in  one  car  with  two  other  car- 
loads of  'Veterans"  following.  His  pro- 
testations  that  he  was  no  Witness  hut  a 
navy  man  failed  to  penetrate  the  foggy- 
sbrained  ^^patriots'%  Seven  men  crowded 
around  him  after  he  was  taken  from  the 
ear.  The  first  blow  came  from  behind. 
After  all,  there  were  only  seven  to  face 
this  one  "Witness",  as '  they  thought 
Blood  spurted  over  his  face,  memory 
dimmed.  He  wg,s  hurled  over  a  fence 
after  the  beating,  with  this  parting 
threat  ringing  in  his  ears;  *'Next  time 
you'll  end  up  with  a  38  In  your  head !" 
Evans,  of  course,  also  disclaims  respon- 
sibility for  this.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
explosive  violence.  He  just  lit  the  fuse. 
Why^  he  is  super  patriotic!  He  says  so. 
And  he  overflows  with  religious  toler- 
ance. That  direct  from  his  lips,  also. 

Lips  and  tongues  can  turn  out  smooth 
speeches  that  tickle  ears  and  deceive 
many  minds,  but  actions  out  of  harmony 
with  such  monthings  only  show  up  hy- 
pocrisy. Those  whose  words  and  actions 
do  not  match  harmoniously  should  take 
stock.  Is  it  through  ignorance,  a  blind- 
ness to  the  inconsistency  of  word  and 
act?  Or  do  the  words  slide  out  in  de- 
liberate design  to  deceive,  to  sugar-eoat 
a  reprehensible  act?  Are  thos^  that  laud 
American  ideals  with  their  lips  but 
trample  them  underfoot  by  their  acts 
Americana?  In  name  only.  And  those 
that  say  ^Tjord,  Lord"  with  their  mouth 
but  fail  to  do  His  will,  and  oppose  Bibie 
meetings  and  act  as  Christ  Jesus  never 
did,  are  they  Christians?  In  name  only, 
—Matthew  7: 20, 21;  15:7,8. 
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inrqaAUpl  Fraud  r  was  th« 
JT  receiit  cry  of  the  NatiouT 

al  Republican  party  in  Costa 
Riea.  The  cry  came  when  its 
candidate,  former  Presideut 
Rafael  Angel  Calderon  Guar- 
dia,  lost  the  February  8  election 
to  the  candidate  of  the  Nation- 
al Union  party»  newspaper- 
publisher  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco. 
According  to  the  of- 
ficial count  Ulate 
had  won  by  a  mar- 
gin of  10,000  votes. 
However,  the  official 
party  claimed  that 
there  had  been 
frauds  committed  at  the  polls  and  that 
many  of  the  voters  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment's candidate  had  not  been  able  to 
cast  their  vote.  Added  to  the  cry  of 
''fraud",  parades  were  organized  by  Dr. 
Calderon's  party  members,  these  aug- 
mented by  Vanguardia  Popular,  Costa 
Riea's  Communist  party,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Manuel  Mora. 

Election  Campaign 

Much  name-calling  and  mudslinging 
was  done  by  both  sides,  and  both  candi- 
dateSj  accompanied  by  their  adherents^ 
covered  most  of  the  republic  in  speech- 
making  tours.  The  strong  cry  of  the 
Ulatistas  was  to  take  the  grafters  out 
of  power  and  to  put  an  end  to  commu- 
nism in  Costa  Ricat  branding  the  gov- 
ernment's candidate  as  a  red.  On  the 
other  hand,  Calderon's  party  was  accus- 
ing the  opposition  of  being  a  capitalist's 
p^'ty  and  that  it  was  their  aim  to  op- 
press the  working  class  and  to  destroy 
all  legislation  that  was  in  favor  of  labor. 
The  high  point  of  the  campaign  came  on 
January  25,  "when  the  CMeronistas 
came  into  San  Jose  from  all  corners  of 
the  country,  by  train,  bus  and  any  other 
means  by  which  they  could  be  brought 
in,  for  this  tinal  manifestation.  The  Cal- 
deron party  leaders  called  it  a  huge  suc- 
cess and  plastered  the  city  with  posters 
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stating  that  Calderon  was  'God's  choice 
because  he  was  the  people's  ehoiee\  The 
oijposition  accused  them  of  having  used 
trick  photography  in  making  up  the  f  oto 
of  the  group  at  the  end  of  their  parade 
in  "Plaza  Viquez",  where  the  speeches 
were  made. 

Election  day,  Sunday,  February  8, 
came  and  the  Costa  Riean  voters  went 
to  the  polls.  The  election  was  quiet  and 
both  parties  stated  that  it  had  been  the 
most  peaceful  one  in  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  it  had  been  free  of  government 
influence  at  the  polling  places.  Early  re- 
ports gave  Dr.  Calderon  the  advantage, 
and  between  announeements  cheering  of 
the  official  party  members  at  the  presi- 
dent's house  came  in  clear  over  the  radio 
as  the  announcer  read  the  telegrams 
coming  in  from  the  electoral  tables  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  MondaVj 
when  more  results  came  in,  the  margin 
was  in  favor  of  Ulate,  and  with  the  final 
coujit  Ulate  had  a  margin  of  a  little 
over  10,000  votes,  having  carried  San 
Jos^  Alajuela,  Cartago  and  Heredia 
provinces;  while  Dr.  Calderon  carried 
the  other  three,  Puntarenas,  Guanacaste 
and  Limdn. 

Election  Results  Questioned 

The  Calderomstas,  however,  would 
not  admit  defeat  and  kept  up  their  cam- 
paign cry  of  ^'Calderon  Ouardia  serd 
presidents'^  (Calderon  Gnardia  will  be 
president).  The  government  radio  as 
well  as  the  communist  station  urged 
their  supporters  'into  the  streets'  to  ask 
for  a  new  election-  '^'Queremos  votar" 
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(we  want  to  vote)  was  all  that  Gould  be 
heard  from  the  demonstrators,  both  men 
and  women.  All  the  while  the  electoral 
board  was  reviewing  the  results,  so  they 
cou}^  give  their  final  decision  before 
Congress  met  on  March  1,  When  the  de- 
cision finally  came  the  three-man  board 
could  not  come  to  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment, two  of  them  declaring  Otilio  Ulate 
Blanco  president-elect,  while  the  third 
said  he  could  not  agree  with  his  col- 
leagues, because  the  time  bad  been  too 
short  to  give  the  ballots  the  proper  scru-^ 
tiny.  This  gave  the  government  the  loop- 
hole it  needed- 

This  one  dissenting  vote  was  sufficient 
to  fan  even  higher  the  fast-growing 
flame  of  antagonism,  causing  it  to  en- 
circle the  entire  country.  There  were 
more  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Calderon  supporters,  these  being  urged 
on  byfrenziedradioanjjouncers.  It  must 
be  said  of  the  Ulate  radio  propagandists 
that,  quite  to  the  contrary,  they  insisted 
that  their  supporters  stay  at  home,  cele- 
brate the  victory  indoors  and  not  antag- 
onise or  dispute  with  their  provocators. 
However,  over  the  air  both  sides  kept 
the  air  waves  hot  with  their  insults  of 
each  other. 

On  March  1,  then,  Congress  convened 
to  settle  the  issue  of  whether  the  elec- 
tion of  Febriiary  8  had  been  legah  The 
Calderon  party  had  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, counting  the  Communist  or  Van- 
guardia  Popular  deputies  that  would 
continue  supporting  the  government 
candidate.  The  debate  was  heated  and 
the  gallery  was  full  of  government  back- 
ers. When  a  Calderonista  spoke  they 
cheered,  and  when  one  of  the  opposition 
deputies  rose  to  speak  he  was  booed,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  be  heard  when  he 
shouted  into  the  microphone.  Finally^ 
the  Communist  leader,  Manuel  Mora, 
and  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  Commu- 
nist deputy  from  Puntarenas,  took  the 

floor  to  quiet  the  spectators  so  that  they 
themselves  eould  hear  their  opponents 
arguments*  Slowly  the  noise  abated  and 
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order  was  restored.  When  the  final  vot? 
was  taken  the  election  was  declared  ille- 
gal by  a  vote  of  19  to  27.  Of  the  nineteen, 
four  were  Calderonistas  who  had  voted 
not  to  annul  the  election,  including  the 
president  of  Congress. 

This  action  of  the  leftist  majority  in 
Cpngress  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
government  forces  and  the  Communists, 
already  armed  and  patrolling  the  streets 
of  San  Jose.  Homes  and  business  places 
of  the  Ulate  party  members  were 
searched  for  arms,  and  where  none 
were  found  other  articles  o£  value  were 
takem  One  such  attempt  was  made  on 
the  home  of  a  famous  San  Jose  physi- 
cian where  Ulate  had  taken  up  his  head- 
quarters- The  house  was  surrounded  by 
goverliment  troops  and  the  occupants  of 
the  house  were  ordered  to  open  up  to 
them.  When  they  refused  two  soldiers 
w^re  ordered  to  go  over  the  wall  fence; 
these  were  shot  down,  and  then  the 
shooting  began  in  earnest  The  result 
was  that  the  doctor  was  critically 
wounded  and  American  and  British  dip- 
lomats, along  with  the  archbishop  of 
Costa  Rica,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Mr, 
Ulate  and  the  wounded  doctor,  Th^  doe- 
tor  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
died  several  days  later,  and  5fr.  IJIafej 
with  some  of  his  closest  partjj  members, 
was  taken  to  jail,  but  released  the  nest 
day. 

Comes  the  Revolution 

The  doctor's  death  set  off  the  fnse  in 
the  opposition  ranks,  and,  uprisings 
were  reported  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  main  one,  and  the  one  that 
has  tnrned  out  to  be  the  revolt,  took 
place  in  San  Isidro  de  General  at  the  end 
of  the  Pan-American  Highway  to  the 
south  of  San  Jose.  The  opposition  forces 
took  over  the  airport  at  San  Isidro  and 
from  there  began  to  move  in  toward  the 
capital  When  government  forces  went 
in  to  halt  them,  the  opposition  forces  un- 
der Jose  Figueres  threw  up  a  road  block 
of  highway  machinery,  and  the  two  forc- 
es shot  it  out, 
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itfo  one  knows  how  many  men  Figneres 
lost.  Early  in  the  revolt  the  govern- 
ment lost  three  of  its  generals,  said  to 
have  been  riding  alon^  in  Figueres^  sec- 
tion in  a  jeep.  The  estimates  for  all  men 
dead  run  into  fantastic  fibres;  how- 
ever, fairly  reliable  sources  give  the 
numherof  dead  around  1,000,  There  is  no 
way  to  know  the  exact  ^number,  as  mili- 
tary censorship  does  not  permit  any 
data  to  be  published. 

The  clergy  have  had  a  strong  hand  in 
the  polities  here,  and  precisely  when  the 
archbishop  with  representatives  of  the 
candidates  as  well  as  with  Communist 
representatives  were  negotiating  to  put 
a  third  man  into  the  presidency  is  when 
the  revolt  broke  out  in  San  Isidro.  There 
were  several  day  and  night  session-s,  but 
it  seems  that  they  could  not  make  any 
agreement  that  would  satisfy  both  par- 
ties. The  clergy's  meddling  in  pohties 
has  not  had  the  approval  of  many  Costa 
Rieans,  and  especially  since  Archbishop 
Sanabria  came  out  in  favor  of  Ulate 
after  the  election,  after  having  been  a 
Calder6n  supporter.  One  head  of  a  San 
Joee  family  said  he  was  prohibiting  iis 
family  from  ever  returning  to  the 
church.  Some  high  church  officials  up- 
held the  archbishop's  stand  and  others 
of  the  clergy  have  flatly  denounced  it; 
thus  it  is  seen  th^it  they  are  'a  house 
divided',  and  instead  of  uniting  the  peo- 
ple they  tend  to  cause  even  greater  di- 
visions among  them. 

When  the  revolt  broke  out  all  consti- 
tutional  guarantees  were  suspended  and 
a  military  censorship  was  put  on  all  cor- 
respondence-  Truck  loads  of  "recruits" 
went  up  and  down  the  streets  with  rifles, 
looting  at  will  Private  homes  continued 
to  be  searched,  and  arrests  made.  Loot- 
ing became  so  bad  that  recently  Van- 
guardia  Popular  came  out  in  La  Trihuna 
with  an  announcement  denouncing  such 
vandalism  and  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  such  treatment  was  an  abuse  of  au- 
thority or  even  lack  of  authority.  They 
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asked  punishment  for  those  thus  dis- 
gracing their  uniform. 

Soldiers  and  Supplies 

Many  of  the  recruits  sent  to  the  front 
had  never  had  a  rifle  in  their  hands  be- 
fore, much  less  any  training  in  warfare- 
They  were  picked  up  off  the  streets  and 
piled  into  trucks  or  buses  to  be  taken  to 
the  front  Those  that  refused  to  go  were 
taken  to  jail.  The  first  ones  the  govern- 
ment put  into  service  were  the  wharf 
hands  from  the  Pactfic  ports.  For  night 
guard  duty  in  the  city^  postal  and  other 
government  employees  were  put  into  the 
service-  One  postal  employee  remarked 
that  he  was  doing  guard  duty  from  eight 
to  five  and  taking  care  of  his  work  at 
the  post  office  during  the  day.  He  also 
confided  that  the  oppositionists  outnum" 
bered  the  Calderomstas  but  didn't  have 
the  arms,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Communists  were  well  armed  and 
that  they  knew  how  to  use  them. 

How  furious  the  fighting  was  at  the 
time  no  o?ie  knew,  as  the  official  reports 
published  did  not  go  into  detail.  The  re- 
gion where  the  fighting  took  place  is 
mountainous  and  wooded.  The  reports 
that  filtered  in  and  that  were  heard  on 
the  street  showed  that  the  Figneres  forc- 
es fought  guerrilla  style.  Another  dis- 
advantage to  the  government  forces  was 
the  fact  that  its  mariachis  (men  in  arms, 
not  regular  soldiers)  were  mostly  from 
the  low  tropical  coastlands;  and  in  the 
mountainous  region,  some  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  extreme  cold' was 
hard  on  these  men  from  the  very  hottest 
regions  of  Costa  Rica,  Moat  of  them  are 
without  shoes  and  have  only  light  cloth- 
ing. 

To  supply  some  of  the  needed  food 
and  clothing  for  its  men^  the  govern- 
ment requisitioned  these  provisions  from 
the  local  businessmen.  This  was  being 
abused  greatly  and  a  government  order 
was  published  to  the  effect  that  no  mer- 
chandise was  to  be  given  over  unless  the 
one  asking  for  it  had  the  proper  papers 
ordering  such  supplies.  However,  most 
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people  don't  argue  with  them  "when  ft 
truck  load,  armed  with  rifles,  pulls  up 
and  sends  in  a  spokesman  to  asi  for 
what  tliey  want.  When  asked  where  the 

authority  is,  the  rifles  are  pointed  to  as 
being  sufficient.  Many  of  the  trucks  and 
buses  which  are  used  for  transportation 
of  government  troops  were  gotten  in  the 
same  "way,  either  requisitioned  or  taken. 
The  owner  of  a  bus  line  operating  in 
the  city  went  to  see  about  two  of  his 
buses  that  had  been  taken  over,  and  as  a 
result  he  spent  several  days  in  jail. 

With  the  mihtary  eensorsMp  all  op- 
position radio  stations  and  newspapers 
were  closed  down,  ineiuding  Ulate's 
Diario  de  Costa  Rica  with  its  afternoon 
sheet  La  Hora,  This  left  only  La  Tri- 
bnna  and  La  Prensa  Libre.  Before  the 
election  La  Prensa  Libre  leaned  toward 
the  Ulatistas  and  was  quite  critical  of 
the  other  side.  Since  eensorship,  how- 
ever,  it  has  taken  a  strictly  down-the- 
middle-of-the'-road  policy  and  seldom 
mentions  present  conditions,  sticking 
mostly  to  outside  dispatches  and  local 
news  of  minor  consequence. 

The  Communism  Issue 

Costa  Rica  maintains  a  small  army 
with  a  mobile  unit;  This  equipment  was 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
try the  Costa  Eicans  were  not  in  favor 
of  it,  stating  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  brought  in  agricultural 
equipment.  This  also  leaves  a  bad  feel- 
ing, especially  since  the  United  States 
is  combating  Communism-  Those  with 
anti-communistic  feelings  state  that 
while  Communism  is  being  combatted  on 
the  home  front,  the  Americans  were 
arming  them  in  Costa  Rica. 

This  raises  the  dispute  whether  Cal- 
deron  is  Communist.  The  government 
newspaper  in  its  issue  of  April  6,  1948, 
says  that  he  is  not  and  cites  a  pontifical 
statement  approving  of  him,  quoting 
from  the  same  La  Tribuna  in  their  issue 
of  May  8,  1943,  This  may  be  well  with 
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some,   yet   others   rememher   that   the 

Viingnardisfas.  parade  with  the  Russian 
flag  and  that  not  too  long  ago  this  same 
Communist  party  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion against  "Yankee  imperialism",  and 
that  it  lent  its  entire  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment candidate.  Dr.  Caldoron  Guar- 
dia,  in  the  past  election.  At  present  its 
membei-s  are  armed  in  defense  of  the 
government- 

On  the  other  h^nd  the  government 
backers  accuse  Jose  Figneres  of  being  a 
Falangist  and  terrorist  It  is  on  his 
property  to  the  souffi  of  San  /ose'  where 
the  lighting  broke  out.  Aeeprding  to  re- 
ports he  has  been  training  men  and  pre- 
paring for  this  for  about  two  years.  He 
was  put  out  of  the  country  during  the 
Calderon  administration  and  then  per- 
mitted to  return  under  President  Picado, 

But  by  the  latter  j)art  of  April  the 
Costa  UiGBJi  rebellion  had  subsided.  On 
April  13  both  sides  issued  cease-fire  or- 
ders. On  April  20  Santos  Leon  Herrera 
was  installed  as  provisional  president, 
till  May  8,  when  a  junta  (board)  would 
take  over  the  government  of  Gosta  Rica, 
On  April  24  Jose  Figneres  and  his  army 
arrived  in  the  capitaL  A  dispatch  to  the 
Kew  York  Times^  dated  May  7^ "said  that 
the  junta  would  be  led  by  Jose  Figneres, 
also  in  command  of  the  army.  It  listed 
nine  other  departments,  with  ^their  ap- 
pointed secretaries,  including  "Father" 
Nunez,  chaplain  of  the  army  of  libera- 
tion, as  head  of  the  department  of  labor. 
All  appointees  took  active  part  in  the 
revolution.  The  junta  is  to  rule  for  18 
months,  with  a  possible  6"-month  exten- 
sion. Thus  stood  matters  in  troubled  Ut^ 
tie  Costa  Rica  ea-rly  in  May, 

What  the  Oosta  Eicans  need  is  God's 
kingdom;  not  revolutions.  Many  have 
sought  it  and  its  blessings,  others  are 
learning  about  it,  and  many  are  inquir- 
ing about  it  as  they  see  that  all  this  old 
world  can  offer  is  misery,  suffering, 
injustice  and  death,  no  matter  under 
which  kind  of  established  man-rule. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Costa  Kica. 
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W/  ITHIN  the  gigantic  Russian  Soviet 
VV  Socialist  Ee^^ublic  (one  of  the  six- 
teen Soviet  states)  lies  one  otthe  strang- 
est and  most  mysterious  regions  in  the 
world.  It  is  called  Siberia.  A  strange 
country  is  Siberia,  because  it  is  so  vast 
and  cold  and  primitive,  and  yet  so  rich, 
A  mysterions  place  it  is,  because  the  fate 
of  some  eighty  peoples,  most  of  whom 
have  all  but  vanished  within  its  borders, 
remains  a  tale  nntold- 

Siberia  begins  at  the  boundary  line 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  that  is,  the 
Ural  mountains  in  Russia,  and  stretches 
eastward  to  swallow  up  the  whole  north- 
ern half  of'  the  continent  of  Asia,  ending 
in  the  Bering  sea,  just  56  miles  short 
of  Alaska.  It  is  fwice  as  big  as  continen- 
tal United  States.  Except  for  a  southern 
fringe  of  rolling  steppe,  Siberia  is  char- 
acterized by  two  immense  geographical 
zones.  One  is  called  the  t-undra^  the  other 
taiga.  To  visualize  the  tundra,  picture 
a  country  up  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
a    country    of    desolate    wind-beaten 
wastes^  where  the  temperature  drops  to 
90°  below  zero  (F,),  where 
the  subsoil  is  frozen  per- 
manently^  where  unending 
marshes  remain,  solid  iee 
— except  during  the  very 
short  intense  summers, 
when  they  burst  forth  mi- 
raculously   resplendent 
with    many-colored    flow- 
ers: that  is  the  Siberian 
tundra.  As  your  imagina- 
tion travels  south   below 
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Jjmd  of  Vanishing  Peoples 

the  Ai'ctic  Circle,  you  see  the  tundra 

gradually  merging  into  an  immeasurable 
expanse  of  jungle-like  forest,  a  forest 
over  a  thousand  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west  and  interspersed  with  swamps  as 
great  as  the  seas.  This  forest,  embracing 
the  most  colossal  tract  of  virgin  timber 
on  earth,  is  the  Siberian  taiga.  The  trees 
are  predominantly  a  coniferous  variety, 
such  as  spruce,  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  larch, 

Siberia's  rivers  flow  north.  And 
though  they  are  comparatively  short,  as 
great  rivers  go,  they  include  three  of 
earth's  mightiest;  the  Ob,  the  Yenisei 
and  the  Lena.  They  rowel  tbeir  frigid 
journeys  through  both  taiga  and  tundra 
to  empty  into  the  Arctic  ocean, 

Siberia  is  rich ;  how  rich  no  one  knows. 
Such  natural  resources. as  its  timber, 
iron,  oil  and  coal  are  just  at  the  stage  of 
being  sampled  by  the  Communist  regime. 
Its  vanishing  native  people  never  trou- 
bled themselves  with  wealth  of  that  kind, 
but  pursued  their  primitive  industries 
of  reindeer  breeding,  seal  hunting  and 
fishing.  There  is  gold  along  the  Kolyma 
river,  and  there  is  coal  and  iron  in  the 
region  of  the  Amur,  and  much  oil  on 
Sakhalin  island.  But  such  points  as  these 
mark  only  a  few  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  outposts  of  Siberia,  where  a 
lacework  of  industrial  cities  are  being 
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biiilt  to  sap  its  wealth.  As  for  tbe  wealth 
of  the  interior,  it  remains  for  the  most 
pait  in  "cold  storage''- 

Conquerors  and  Exiles 

Siberia,  though  twice  the  size  of  the 
TJnited  States,  has  but  one-fifth  the  pop^ 
Xilationj  a  total  of  some  t■we^ty-eight 
million  inhabitants.  At  least  ninety-five 
percent  of  this  population  oecnpies  only 
a  thin  ribbon  of  land  along  the  southgrn 
edge  of  Siberia,  whence  runs  the  Trans- 
Siberian,  the  woTld'3  longest  railroad. 
This  leaves  the  vast  Siberian  interior 
the  most  desolate  -wilderness  on  earth. 
The  majority  of  inhabitants  are  Great 
Russians,  Ukrainians  and  Cossacks,  who 
for  ages  emigrated  across  Siberia  in  the 
role  of  conquerors  and  race  extermina- 
tors. These  "foreigners"  or  siberiaks 
dominate  the  existing  order  of  things. 
West  from  Vladivostok  and  not  far  with- 
in its  borders  live  close  to  200,000  Kore- 
an refugees  who  fled  from  the  Japanese 
war  lords  who  annexed  their  homeland 
in  1910.  In  this  same  general  vicinity  are 
about  30^000  Chinese  who  have  seeped 
over  the  frontier.  Then  just  north  of  the 
Arirnr  river  are  about  150,000  Jews  who 
have  been  collectivized  into  their  own 
Jewish  Autonomous  'Region.  "With  the 
taking  over  of  southern  Sakhalin  island 
and  the  Kurile  islands  from  Japan,  as 
her  share  of  the  war  loot  in  1945,  the  So- 
viet added  to  her  Siberian  population 
about  400,000  Japanese,  some  of  whom 
may  be  repatriated  or  absorbed  for  keeps 
in  the  notorious  Siberian  labor  colonies, 
along  with  untold  numbers  of  German 
and  Italian  war  prisoners. 

But,  of  a  certainty,  these  Japanese, 
German,  Italian  and  other  nationals 
do  not  find  themselves  the  only  foreign- 
ers in  the  land,  A  large  segment  of 
Siberia's  population  are  descendants 
of  political  exiles,  convicts,  religious 
nonconformists,  former  serfs,  and  other 
unfortunates  who  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eussian  czars  as  well 
as  the  Bolsheviks. 
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Eighty  VaiUshinff  Races 

The  conqnerors  plus  the  exiles  (that 
is,  the  Great  Russians,  Ukrainian^  and 
Cossacks)  added  to  the  foreign  prison- 
er populations  and  other  exiles,  are  esti- 
mated to  make  np  twenty-seven  out  of 
the  twenty-eight  million  population  of 
Siberia.  This  means  that  although  there 
are  some  eighty  native  peoples  of  Siberia 
alive  today,  yet  the  remnants  of  all  these 
races  tolled  together  will  not  exceed  one 
million  souls. 

That  tells  a  story  of  race  extermina- 
tion that  puts  to  shame  the  demise  of  the 
American  Indians,  In  fact,  some  of  these 
ancient  Siberians  were  in  all  probability 
the  ancestors  of  the  American  natives. 
Students  of  the  human  race  generally 
agree  that  in  the  remote  past  Siberian 
tribesmen  migrated  across  Bering 
strait,  which  is  only  fifty-six  miles  wide 
and  interspersed  with  islands,  and  grad- 
ually spread  over  Alaska,  North,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America- 
Like  the  American  Indians,  the  na- 
tive Siberians  were  nomads  or  semi- 
nomads.  They  roamed  over  the  im- 
mense, unsettled  spaces  of  Asia, 
hunting  and  fishing  and  grazing  their 
herds  of  reindeer  on  tbe  ever-shifting 
pastures.  Into  modern  times  they  remain 
the  most  backward  of  all  racial  groups 
within  the  Soviets.  The  Oroehons  ("deer 
breeders")  who  dwell  among  the  low 
mountain  regions  inland  from  Japan^ 
were  found  by  a  Soviet  schoolteacher  to 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  such 
everyday  items  as  soap^  towels,  beds, 
kniveSj  forks^  pens  and  pencils.  Orochon 
children  were  unafraid  of  all  sorts  of 
wild  animals,  but  of  cows  they  were  des- 
perately frightened.  The  Oirats,  the 
very  first  people  met  in  crossing  Siberia 
from  the  east,  still  dwell  in  chooms^ 
which  are  cone-shaped,  bark-covered 
tents  similar  to  tepees.  In  southeast 
Siberia,  along  the  coastal  region  of  the 
Amur  river,  Uve  the  Nivki^  who,  if  they 
have  not  changed  their  customs  of  late, 
still  hunt  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  dwell 
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in  mud  Trats  filled  with  the  stench  of  sun- 
dri^  fish. 

By  reason  of  being  the  most  back- 
ward, the  native  Siberians  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  invading  R-nssians  and  other 
conquering  hordea  from  the  west.  They 
were  exterminated  without  mercy.  They 
never  had  the  chance  to  learn  the  ways 
of  civilization.  The  proof  is  mutely  at- 
tested to  in  the  tiny  remnants  of  the 
many  tribes  yet  barely  existent.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Oduls-  These  people, 
inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  Kolyma 
river,  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  that 
there  was  a  saying  that  "the  smoke  of 
the  Oduls'  bonfires  hid  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars''.  Today  not  more  than  500 
Odnls  remain  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Poverty  and  famine  at  times  drove  the 
Oduls.  to  eating  larehwood^  and  such 
things  account  for  many  of  them  perish- 
ingj'but  there  are  gold  deposits  along 
the  Kolyma  river,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  Oduls'  troubles  too.  And  then  there 
are,  or  were,  the  Ainu,  These  natives 
of  southern  Sakhalin  island  were  once 
so  numerous  they  occupied  most  of  Ja- 
pan proper-  Today  only  a  few  thousand 
Ainu  remain,  about  1,000  of  them  living 
within  the  Siberian  borders.  The  Aleuts, 
inhabiting  the  bleak,  frigid  Komandor- 
skie islands,  had  been  decimated  by  1917 
to  30O  survivors- 

Not  that  all  the  native  peoples  of 
Siberia  are  extirpated  to  such  extremes, 
of  course.  The  most  westerly  Siberian 
tribe^  the  Oirats,  of  the  wild  and  rugged 
Altai  mountains,  number  about  60,000. 
While  the  Oirats  were  once  a  nation  of 
nomad  herdsmen,  hiantera  and  fishers, 
the  Communist  regime  has  regimented 
them  under  an  autonomous  region  of 
their  own;  and  the  modern  Oirats  find 
themselves  harnessed  and  geared  to  the 
Soviet  collective  system  of  life- 
Farther  north  and  east  as  far  as  Ber- 
ing strait  live  the  fairly  populous  and 
widely  scattered  Chuchkis-  Their  name 
means  "rich  in  reindeer*'.  The  inland 
Chuchkis  are  greftt  reindeer  breeders. 
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■'They  alsoliunt  wolves,  bearB  and  foxes. 
Those  along  the  seacoasts  are  mainly 
seal  hunters.  They  navigate  boats  buUt 
of  walrus  skins.  The  Chuchkis  are  or- 
ganized under  their  own  Soviet  National 
District,  which  takes  in  Big  Diomede 
island. 

To  the  Siberians  the  Soviet  system 
boasts  of  having  brought  modernized  in- 
dustry, educational  and  cultural  enlight- 
enment, and  the  spirit  of  racial  equality 
(which  is  of  small  worUa  after  the  races 
are  reduced  to  the  point  of  thin  air).  It 
boasts  of  granting  theoretical  religious 
freedom^  whether  that  be  so-called 
''Christian",  Mohammedan,  or  the  ani- 
mistic cult  of  bear  worship,. as  practiced 
by  the  primitive  Ainu,  But  to  the  one 
thing  that  matters^  the  gloriotis  king- 
dom of  Jehovah  God  under  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Soviet  regime  seems  determined 
not  to  throw  open  the  benighted  land 
of  vanishing  peoples. 

And  yet  there  is  a  power  operating  in 
strange,  mysterious  Siberia  far  gtrongerj 
more  invincible  than  the  iron  will  of  the 
Soviet  Kremlin;  a  power  that  is  making 
it  possible  for  the  Siberians,  whether  na- 
tives, slaves,  exiles  or  conquerors,  to 
hear  the  message  of  that  established  and 
reigning  Kingdom,  The  proclaimers  are 
themselves  prisoners  and  exiles,  con- 
signed to  Siberian  labor  camps  for  be- 
ing real  witnesses  of  the  Most  High  G-od. 
These  true  Christians  heard  and  accept- 
ed the  Kingdom  message  while  prison- 
ers with  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  German 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  Once  again 
prisoners,  this  time  in  Siberia,  they 
look  with  hope  unflinching  to  freedom  in 
the  new  world  of  righteousness,  and 
their  hope  they  are  reflecting  into  the 
hearts  of  all  that  hear.  Surely  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  Most  High,  has  determined,  by 
ways  more  strange  than  man*s,  that  the 
blessings  of  life  and  freedom  in  His  glo- 
rious New  World  shall  he  shared  by  all 
nationalities,  kindreds,  peoples  and 
tongues,  including  the  vanishing  peo- 
ples of  Siberia. — Contributed, 
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A  BRITISH  humor 
magazine  recently 
published  a  cartoon  pic- 
turing a  lovesick  artist 
sitting-  in  his  studio 
with  a  visitor-  The  sad- 
faced  artist  is  surround- 
ed by  many  identical 
portraits  of  his  ladylove,  and  he  is  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  still  an- 
other, as  he  explains  to  his  friend;  '^I 
think  of  her  night  and  day.  I  just  can't 
do  anything  except  paint  her  over  and 
over  again "  It  appears  that  the  artist 
is  a  modernist,  and  the  humor  of  the 
situation  is  seen  in  his  paintings  of  a 
weird,  geometrical,  half-abstract  mon- 
strosity that  vaguely,  very  vaguely,  re- 
sembles a  girl's  face- 

The  artist  who  prides  himself  in  be- 
longing to  one  or  another  of  an  impres- 
sive array  of  modernist  sehooJs  or  trends 
will  probably  fail  to  see  any  humor  in 
the-  dilemma  of  the  lovesick  artist.  To 
him  the  subject  of  a  painting  is  not  im- 
portant He  argues  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  art  is  within  you.  He  advocates 
letting  the  imagination  run  riot ;  'Taint 
your  dreams  and  confess  your  subcon- 
scious mind/'  says  he.  To  him  it  matters 
not  that  he  is  breaking  established  rules 
of  perspective,  proportions  or  eolor- 
harmony.  The  pent-ug  figments  of  his 
Imagination  are  the  important  things 
that  must  be  expressed  in  oils  or  some 
other  visible  medium  for  an  apprecia- 
tive world  to  see. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  appre- 
ciation is  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
clique  of  fellow  artists,  dealers  in  art, 
critics,  and  collectors  who  claim  to  un- 
derstand the  artist's  viewpoint.  Although 
a  modern  painting  may  be  a  prize  win- 
ner, ahd  may  be  acclaimed  by  an  art 
jury  as  a  superb  example  of  modern  art, 
the  average  layman  fails  to  become  en- 
thusiastic. Upon  viewing  the  prize  win- 
ner the  reactions  of  some  run  in  this 
vein:  I'A  five-year-old  child  could  do  bet- 
ter"; "stupid" ;  "If  s  hung  upside-down"; 
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'^a  'waste  of  paint  and  canvas'';  "what 
does  it  meanf  *  The  prize-Vinning  paint- 
ing, "Cyqlops,"  by  William  Baziotes,  like 
most  modern  paintings,  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  spectators  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  where  it  won  first  prize. 

The  mysterious  names  which  have 
sprung  up  tq  label  the  various  styles  of 
modern  art  do  nothing  to  help  clarify 
the  artist's  point  of  view  or  to  make  the 
paintings  any  more  worthy  of  apprecia- 
tion. If  anything,  when  the  layman-hears 
of  surrealism,  dadaism,  cubism,  monob- 
jectivity,  neoplasticism,  futurism^  or 
purism  he  will  wish  he  were  home  witli 
his  photo  album,  looking  at  some  -pie- 
tures  he  can  understand. 

One  might  reasonably  wonder  what 
caused  this  degeneration  and  confusion 
in  art  The  change  has  been  particularly 
apparent  from  and  after  World  War  1, 
The  K^uper-sGTJsitive  artist  welcomed  this 
new  freedom  from  old  standards  and 
restrictions.  Art  had  been  floundering, 
and  the  market  for  creative  work  of  all 
kinds  was  narrowing  into  commercial 
channels  and  becoming  highly  special- 
ized. With  the  perfecting  of  high-speed 
multi-colored  printing,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pictures  of  the  kind  suit^ 
able  for  decorating  homes  could  be 
rapidly  produced  and  sold  cheaply-  Com- 
mercial photographers  took  over  the 
business  of  making  portraits. 

In  short,  the  artist  had  no  master  to 
serve.  Unwanted,  he  turned  to  himself, 
and  the  result  during  this  "brain  age'' 
has  been  a  flood  of  ''cerebrar'  paintings, 
called  by  the'layman  ^^'modernis tic  art" 
The  public  does  not  like  it.  When  one 
speaks  of  ^'modernistic  art"  it  is  almost 
always  done  in  a  derisive  way.  When  the 
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pupllc  iiaa  oppdrtimity  to  vote  for  the 
painting  that  is  best  liked  itt  an  extibi- 
tion,4he  cerebral  Wainstorms  are  passed 
by  and  the  "winner  is  found  to  be  a  pic- 
ture that  is  understandable ;  one  that 
arouses  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the 
content  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  artist  adhering  to  the  extreme  mod- 
ern trend,  however,  is  not  interested  in 
pleasing  the  public.  He  is  too  intent  on 
exploiting  that  grand  new  freedom  he 
has  found.  It  is  a  freedom  that  has  given 
him  a  master  to  serve  and  worship;  his 
own  wonderful  brain! 

is  It  Art? 

Critics  stoutly  defend  contemporary 
painting  with  all  of  its  extreme  trends 
on  the  basis  that  it  truly  reflects  the  spir- 
it of  our  present  complex  civilization. 
With  distracting  wordiness  many  art 
critics  who  have  a  regular  column  to  f51I 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  sing  the 
praises  of  modern  painters  and  their 
works.  This  is  -  understandable-  There 
would  be  no  point  in  catting  off  their 
bread  and  butter  by  condemning  modern 
art-  Many  thousands  of  wo^ds  can  be 
written  about  the  esthetic  values  and 
other  vagaries  of  the  latest  modern 
trend.  With  impressive  language  they 
invest  the  paintings  with  a  quality  of 
which  the  artists  themselves  may  have 
been  unaware.  The  following  report  by 
Sam  Hunter  on  an  exhibit  of  the  modern- 
ist, Mr-  Stamos,  is  typical: 

Although  non-representational,  Stamos' 
work  is  part  of  a  neo-romantic  revival  that 
includes  Baziotes  and  Gottlieb  amopg  others 
reacting  against  the  asceticism  of  cubism  and 
its  severe  linear  inetiiod.  Stamos  generalizes 
his  personal  poetic  emo- 
tion    through     a    conven- 


tion of  material,  presumably  archaic  images 
from  man's  collective  memory,  rather  man  a 
convention  of  plastic  method.  .  .  ,  The  images 
themselves  are  certainly  compelling  and  have 
the  haunting  character  of  remainders,  a  glow- 
ing sea-hoard  of  deciduous  memory  objects 
that  are  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl,  but  elu- 
sively  metaiBorphose  across  the  boundaries  of 
aU  living  categories. 

By  using  the  typewriter  as  their  pal- 
ette knife  and  the  dictionary  as  their 
pigments,  the  critics  add  a  thick  layer  of 
distinction  and  mystery  to  the  already 
overburdened  canvases, 

A  real  favorite  of  the  critics  is  the 
branch  of  modern  art  known  as  surreal- 
ism. This  is  a  style  that  is  directed  by 
dreams  and  "thought's  dictation  in  the 
absence  of  all  control  exercised  by  the 
reason  and  ontside  of  all  esthetic  or  mor- 
al preoccupations",  according  to  the 
!French  leader  of  this  style,  Andre  Bre- 
ton, In  this  country,  the  name  of  Salva- 
dore  Dali  is  synonymous  with  surreal- 
ism. His  carefully  executed  paintings  of 
recognizable  though  unrelated  and  dis- 
torted objects  are  well  known  to  many, 
Dali  had  at  one  time  been  a  sincere  real- 
ist, that  is,  he  painted  a  subject  as  it  real- 
ly was-  Although  he  was  a  good  crafts- 
man he  was  not  a  success;  his  paintings 
didn't  selL  Then  he  applied  the  surreal- 
ism formula  by  tossing  former  standards 
and  principles  into  the  trash  can.  Today 
he  is  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  his  patron- 
izing public.  His  view  of  that  public, 
however,  is  not  good,  for  in  his  auto- 
biography he  states :  "After  having  be*fn 
unable  to  sell  my  sincere  works  of  art^ 
I  decided  to  capitalize  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  public  and  make  them 
pay  for  my  living." 
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Mauy  aspiring  artists  ana  otners 
totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamentals  of 
art  wto  find  their  efforts  being  ignored 
have  discovered,  like  Dali,  that  "the  pub- 
lic likes  to  be  humbugged".  They  begin  to 
imitate  the  most  popular  trends,  and 
the  more  original  ones  invent  new  styles 
of  their  own.  The  artist  who  can  make  it 
appear  that  the  distorted  shapes  and 
color  blobs  on  his  canvas  are  the  essence 
of  thoughts  and  dreams  of  a  remarkable 
intellect  stands  a  good  chance  of  catch- 
ing the  attention  of  the  critics,  and  the 
patrons  of  modern  art-  If  some  wild 
nightmare  of  a  painting  provokes  more 
than  usual  controversy  or  wins  a  prize, 
the  happy  artist  can  name  his  own  price. 

Demon  Influence 

The  most  famous  name  in  modern  art 
today  is  Pablo  Picasso.  He  is  a  65-year- 
old  Spanish-born  artist  now  living  in 
Paris,  where  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  its  number  one  citizen.  In  listing 
the  reasons  for  his  high  reputation,  Life 
magazine  says:  *'He  is  the  most  talked- 
about  man  in  Paris  .  . .  The  most  prolific 
and  unpredictable  artist  of  his  time  has 
once  more  changed  his  style  "  A  picture 
accompanying  the  article  shows  Picasso, 
clad  only  in  shorts  and  sandals,  standing 
in  his  studio  against  a  background  of  his 
latest  paintings.  These  are  large  upright 
canvases,  measuring  about  four  feet 
wide  by  eight  feet  high,  containing  sim- 
ple outline  drawings  against  a  plain 
white  background,  The  quality  of  the 
drawing  is  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
"arf*  of  young  pranksters  who  scribble 
on  the  margins  of  subway  posters  and 
add  a  mustache  or  beard  here  and  there- 
Aside  from  the  style  or  technique  this 
■world- renowned  artist  is  now  using,  the 
thing  of  special  significance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  paintings.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Picasso  is  soliciting  the  blessings  of 
the  Devil,  for  each  of  the  pictures  shown 
is  that  of  a  horned  monster  with  animal 
hoofs.  One  bearded  centaur  holding  a 
speared  pitelifork  might  easily  pass  for 
a  portrait  of  Satan  the  Devil  himself, 
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we  are  nox  surpnaeu  ai  u«j  pupuim- 

ity  of  spiritism' today^  with  its  shrouded 
mediums,  wide-eyed  people  holding 
hands  around  a  table,  chain  rattlings  and 
spirit  manifestations.  When  spiritism 
and  art  join  hands  some  ghastly  results 
may  well  be  expected.  This  is  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  the  occult  artist,  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion Spore  Bush,  now  deceased.  She  is 
said  to  have  baffled  and  delighted  critics 
for  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  with  her 
mysteriously  produced  paintings.  She 
had  held  many  exhibitions  in  reputable 
galleries  in  New  York  city  and  London. 
In  writing  the  reviews,  the  critics  were 
true  to  tlieir  usual  form  and,  for  lack 
of  more  exact  words,  used  such  expres- 
sions as  "primitive  mystie"  and  "psychic 
sensitive".  Mrs.  Bush  referred  to  the 
forces  that  guided  her  brush  at  the  easel 
as  ''The/',  and  believed  ''They"  were  the 
spirits  of  long'dead  artists.  She  explains 
her  method  of  working  this  way:  "After 
I  get  the  canvas  on  the  easel,  and  paint 
in  readiness,  'They'  move  my  hand  up  and 
down  and  onward  across  and  sideways 
in  all  directions,  as  if  measuring  out  the 
perspective-  Sometimes  'They*  do  this 
until  my  arm  aches.  Then  all  at  once, 
*They'  make  a  rudimentary  sketch,  or 
perhaps  ^They'  begin  to  paint  without 
any  sketch  or  outline  at  aU,"  As  one 
might  expect,  Mrs.  Bush's  paintings 
were  of  that  wild,  grotesque  style  that 
characterizes  modern  art.  Surely  such 
demon-inspired,  demon- directed  art  does 
absolutely  nothing  toward  relieving  the 
distress  of  this  old  world;  it  contributes 
nothing  toward  the  help  and  benefit  of 
mankind. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  strong 
tie  exists  between  Satan,  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  the  modern  brain-worshiping 
artist.  Satan's  wicked  ambition  to 
'l3e  like  the  Most  High"  has  remained 
unchanged  through  the  centuries,  and 
during  that  time  he  has  instilled  his 
brand  of  selfish  egotism  into  the  minds 
of  any  who  would  not  resist  him.  That 
included    many    glory-seeking    artists- 
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Their  willinguess  to  serve  the  Devil  is 
proved  by  their  fashioning  of  "sacred" 
images,  in  direct  violation  of  God's  com- 
mandment forbidding  such.  Museums  tor 
day  are  cluttered  with  art  objects  from 
practically  every  land  and  civilization. 
These  include  a  large  variety  of  items 
from  fettiehes^  masks,  and  ceremonial 
jewelry  o'f  primitive  peoples  to  Egyp- 
tian mummy  cases  ornately  decorated 
with  symbols  of  their  demon  gods.  All 
of  these  religious  appendages,  so  highly 
venerated  by  their  makers  and  users, 
bear  the  Goa-dishonoring  stamp  of  their 
inspirer,  Satan  the  Devil. 

In  this  connection,  the  ceremonial 
masks  used  by  the  witch  doctors  of  prim- 
itive lands  is  of  particular  interest-  The 
American  Weekly  recently  published  an 
article  by  T.  H,  Robsjohn-Qibbings,  a 
noted  art  expert  and  one  of  the  few  who 
has  the  courage  to  show  up  modern  art 
for  what  it  is  worth.  His  thought  is  that 
modernist  painters  are  employing  the 
tricks  of  "black  magic"  borrowed  from 
witchdoctors.  He  writes: 

The  witeh  doctors  Used  very  simple  meth- 
ods to  create  a  belief  in  their  magic  powers. 
Their  first  problem  was  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  their  audience,  and  tbey  knew  that  nothing 
holds  attention  so  much  as  a  familiar  object 
in   wild   distortion.    Accordingly,   they   took 
something  aa  ordinary  as  a  man's  face^'and, 
by  carefully  guarded  formulas,  turned  it  into 
a  monstrosity  of  a  mask.  The  effect  was  spec- 
tacular.   The   audience   was   fascinated    and 
awed.  They  believed  implicitly  in  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  witch  doctors.  The  un- 
einployed  artists  lost  no  time  in  turning  these 
magic    tricks   to    their    advantage,  .  .  -  The 
artists  took  an  everyday  scene — a  fishing  boat, 
a  street,  or  a  man's  face — and,  by  distorting 
them  almost  beyond  recognition  and  depict- 
ing them  in  incongruous  and  shocking  colors, 
they  stopped  the  gallery-goers  dead  in  their 
tracks.   While  the  spectator  stood   confused 
and  hypnotized  at  seeing  his  familiar  world 
so  dislocated,  he  was  told  that  what  he  saw 
was  the  result  of  a  new  supernatural  vision 
of  "^'genius-*',  a  vision  unattainable  hy  lesser 
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mortals.  It  was  the  Identical  process  ns^  by 
the  witch  doctors. 

Conclusion  of  the  Matter 

Hence  the  reasons  why  the  average 
sincere  person  today  dislikes  modern  art 
is  much  less  of  a  mystery  than  the  art. 
Not  only  are  sucIl  paintings  lacking  in 
any  uplifting  values  on  their  face,  but 
the  insincerity,  incompetence  and  shame- 
less cheating  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
are  plainly  evident.  Mr.  Average  Man 
will  not  get  excited  over  the  products  of 
these  supposedly  ''intellectual"  aerobat- 
ics, but  will  leave  this  up  to  the  snobbish 
patrons  who  collect  and  exhibit  the 
"masterpieces''  of  these  *'masterbrains'\ 
The  thoughtful  person  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  the  verbose  descriptions  and 
arguments  of  the  critics  in  their  defense 
of  modern  art  Further,  he  sees  no  point 
in  wrangling  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
art,  for  as  that  word  is  generally  used 
in  a  broad  sense  to  mean  all  forms  of 
creative  or  cultivated  expression,  mod- 
ern painting  could  easily  come  within 
that  scope.  The  thing  that  an  honest 
person  is  convinced  of  is,  that  if  it  is 
art,  it  bears  evidence  of  being  in  a 
perverted  and  degraded  form.  This  is 
no  more  than  what  may  be  expected^  for 
an  observing  person  can  easily  see  that 
this  is  indeed  a  perverted  and  degraded 
old  world, 

Oni:he  other  hand,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  a  dogmatic  attitude  and  say 
all  contemporary  art  is  worthless.  Many 
paintings  produced  today  are  delight- 
fully beautiful  and  decorative.  Henee 
they  serve  a  commendable  purpose.  The 
painters  of  these  works  do  not  thinfe 
highly  of  themselves,  but  display  a  great 
love  for  art  and  sincerity  toward  their 
fellow  man.  Such  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  artist  in  the  new  earth.  Then  all  the 
creative  arts  may  reach  a  perfection  of 
expression  that  will  bring  joy  to  the 
.hearts  of  men  as  well  as  reflect  the  in- 
finite  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator, 
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The  Christian's  Commi§sioii 

at  the  World's  End 

A  COMMISSION  is  a  formal  author- 
li ity  granting  to  the  one  named  m  it 
ertain  rights,  privileges  and  preroga- 
ives  and  commanding  certain  things  to 
je  done  as"  duties.  All  anointed  Cliris- 
ians  have  silth  a  commission  from  God 
Lt  this  end  of  the  world.  That  is  where 
ve  are,  according  to  all  the  signs  on  the 
sarth  fulfilling  Bible  prophecy.  They  are 
mointed  with  God's  spirit. 

In  ancient  time  the  shepherd  David 
TOs  anointed  with  oil  by  Jehovah's 
}rophet  Samuel  to  be  visible  king  over 
he  tjk^ical  Theocracy  o£  the  nation  o£ 
Israel.  That  was  David's  commission,  or 
he  thing  he  was  commanded  to  perform. 
:^hrist  Jesns,  when  He  was  begotten  of 
iod's  spirit  at  'the  Jordan  river,  was 
inointed,  not  with  oil,  but  with  the  spirit 
)f  His  Father,  to  be  King  of  the  real 
rheocratie  Government  But  when  He 
vas  on  earth  He  did  not  actively  enter 
n  upon  His  rule  and  destroy  His  ene- 
nies  and  restore  Paradise  on  earth.  Nor 
iid  He  do  this  even  when  He  ascended  to 
leaven  into  His  heavenly  Father's  pres- 
ence. What,  then,  waa  the  purpose  of 
fesus'  being  anointed  while  on  earth? 

His  anointing  was  to  commission  Him 
to  act  as  God's  Spokesman  and  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  coming  Righteous  Gov- 
ernment The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  61: 1, 2, 
svhidi  was  then  fuliilled  primarily  in 
Him,  said  for  Him:  "The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me;  because  Je- 
lovah  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  nfie. 
to  hind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  pro- 
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claim  liberty  to  the  captives^  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound ;  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jehovah's 
favor,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn."  {Am. 
Stan.  Ver.)  The  point  of  all  this  was  that 
the  anointed  Jesus  must  be  a  ,preacher 
of  the  good  news,  He  must  be  a  faithful 
and  true  witness  of  Jehovah  God* 
Chrisfs  anointed  followers,  including 
the  remnant  of  them  at  this  end  of  the 
world,  are  made  joint-h&irs  of  Kingdom 
glory  with  Jesus,  But,  while  they  are  in 
the  flesh,  their  anointing  with  God's  spir- 
it lays  upon  them  the  obligation  now  to 
be  witnesses  of  Jehovah  and  to  preach 
and  bear  witness  concerning  His  Theo- 
cratic Government. 

Jesus,  when  on  earth,  was  faithful  in 
that  unto  which  He  was  anointed.  There- 
fore the  last  book  of  the  Bible  speaks  of 
Him  as  "Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faith- 
ful witness,  tho  firstborn  of  the"  dead, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
.  .  .  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
ness, the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God"  (Kevelation  1:5;  3: 14,  Am.  Stan. 
Ver,)  All  the  faithful  apostles,  including 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  were  Christlike  wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah.  Paul  was  very  spe- 
cific as  to  liis  own  performance  of  his 
anointing  to  preach.  He  said:  'T  kept 
back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto 
you,  but  have  shewed  you,  and  have 
taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to 
house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  the  Greeks/-^— Acts  20:  20,  21. 

All  members  of  the  anointed  Chris- 
tians, including  the  remnant  of  them  at 
this  end  of  the  world,  are  obliged,  by 
force  of  their  anointing,  to  be  witnesses 
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of  JehoTah  concerning  the  Bighteous 

Goveriiment  in  which  they  shall  share 
with  Jesus  their  anointed  Head.  "Yea, 
woe  is  unto  me,  if  1  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel!" (1  Corinthians  9: 16)  Such  ohliga- 
tion  to  preach  applies  to  the  remnant  in 
a  special  sense,  now  that  the  Bighteous 
Government  is  at  hand.  For  that  reason 
the  remnant  of  the  anointed  ones  have 
joyfully  taken  up  the  name  '^Jehovah's 
witnesses''  and  have  acted  under  that 
name  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  43: 10, 12;  44:  8,  Hence,  as  pros- 
pective members  of  the  ^'bride"  of  Christ, 
they  must  now  say,  '''Come,"  to  all  men 
of  good- will  on  earth  today;  that  these 
may  locate  the  river  of  the  water  of  life 
and  may  come  to  it  and  take  of  its  life- 
giving  waters  freely,  without  money 
charge,  and  thus  may  find  the  way  to 
eternal  life  in  the  righteous  new  world, 
—Revelation  22:  17. 

In  other  Watch  TAwee  publications 
the  reader  must  find  in  Bible  and  in 
modern  history  the  proofs  of  the  fact 
that  A,D.  1918  the  great  Bridegroom 
of  the  Christian  church,  namely  Jesus 
Christ,  came  as  Judge  to  the  spiritual 
temple  of  God  and  was  fully  laid  as  the 
temple's  Chief  Corner  Stone.  (See  Mala- 
chi  3: 1-4-)  The  memhcrs  of  the  church 
or  "body  of  Christ'^  are  likened  to  "living 
stones'';  and  those  members  of  Christ's 
body  who  had  died  prior  to  1918  but 
who,  as  living  stones,  had  proved  faith- 
ful till  death  were  raised  from  the  dead 
to  immortal  life  in  the  heavens  with  their 
Bridegroom;  they  were  incorporated  in- 
to the  living  temple  in  which  God  dwells 
by  His  spirit-  By  such  union  of  the  resur- 
rected members  of  the  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  the  Bridegroom^  the  marriage  in 
heaven  began  taking  place.  (Revelation 
19:7-3;  21:2,9,10)  The  time  was  there- 
fore now  due  for  the  Spirit  and  the  bride 
to  say,  "Come/'  for  at  that  time  the 
river  of  water  of  life  was  beginning  to 
flow  fotth  from  the  temple.  It  was  flow- 
ing then  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
His   Christ:  namely,,  flowing  from  the 
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established    Theocratic    &ovemment. 
Revelation  22, 

As  a  result  of  the  Kingdom  truths 
that  the  Lord  God  noW'  began  to  reveal 
to  the  remnant  through  Ch^iist  Jesus  at 
the  temple,  the  life-giving,  activating 
spirit  beg&n  to  be  p<mi^d  out  upon  them 
and  to  mpve  them^  into  GOd's  fearless 
service.  This  was  a  final  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Joel  2 ;  28-32,  which  the 
apostle  Peter  quoted  nineteen  centuries 
ago  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  From 
Peter's  quotation  of  JoePs  prophecy  it 
is  manifest  that  the  prophecy  did  not 
have  its  complete  fulfillment  back  there, 
because  the  ^Venders"  and  "signs''  which 
the  prophecy  said  God  would  perform 
were  not  then  produced.  When,  there- 
fore, must  the  final  and  complete  fulfill- 
ment of  Joel's  prophecy  occur?  At  this 
end  of  the  world,  after  Christ  comes  to 
the  temple  for  judgment,  after  1918. 

Showing  what  the  anointed  remnant 
are  commissioned  to  do  down  here  at 
this  time  Joel  (2:28-32)  said:  ''And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  afterward  [or,  as  Pe- 
ter quoted  it,  in  the  last  days],  that  I 
will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daug-hters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  vi- 
sions :  and  also  upon  the  servants  and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I 
pour  out  my  spirit.  And  T  will  shew  won- 
ders .  •  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  be  delivered:  for 
in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be 
deliverance,  as  the  Loed  hath  said,  and 
in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord  shall 
call," — See  Peter's  quotation  thereof  at 
Acts  2:16-2L 

Therefore,  by  this  prophecy  the 
anointed  Christians,  together  with  all 
consecrated  persons  of  good-will  who  as- 
sociate with  them,  are  commissioned  to 
show  the  visions  and  dreams  which  are 
made  clear  in  God's  written  word  and  to 
prophesy  or  proclaim  publicly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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Brazil  Outlaws  the  Commutiists 


FKOM  green  rock-jutted  hill- 
tops of  the  inferior  to  white 
beaches  of  Eio,  Brazil  echoed 

with    speeches    and   campaign 

songs.  Like  Jack  Frost  on  an  icy  mornj 
every  kid  and  Ixis  brother  were  out 
decorating  windows,  walls  and  sign- 
boards with  the  name  of  his  man  of  the 
hour.  Some  plastered  well-made  posters, 
other?  hung*  banners  from  house  to 
lamppostj  and  still  others  with  crude 
letters  splashed  doors,  walls  and  gates* 
After  a  bloodless  revolution  ousting 
dictator  Getijlio  Vargas,  Brazil  was 
open,  open  to  free  elections  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  sixteen  years.  In  tlie 
suburbs  old  government  supporters  held 
festinhas  (little  parties)  m  the  warm 
evenings.  The  Communists  put  on  or- 
ganized dances,  running  otT  dancing  eon- 
tests  from  their  samha  clubs.  Alert  ob- 
servers saw  a  new  force  arising  on  the 
horizon,  and  they  wondered  what  chanc- 
es for  expansion  it  would  find  in  the  un- 
restful  condition.  The  Communists, 
from  the  beginning,  out-advertised  all 
tlieir  competitors. 

Although  on  December  2,  1946,  Gen- 
eral Gasper  Dutra,  with  superior  church 
backings  rolled  over  his  competitors  to 
win  the  presidential  election,  everybody 
knew  that  a  new  force  had  been  born 
into  Brazilian  polities.  They  would  re- 
member for  some  time  to  come  that  the 
Communist,  Yeddo  Fiuza,  had  made  a 
good  show  of  rising  strength,  and  the 
Communist  party  had  been  brought  into 
the  political  arena. 

Since  that  day  they  grew  to  such  a 
threat  that  the  fearful  Dutra  govern- 
ment put  the  lid  on  them.  They  were 
outlawed^  and  barred  from  their  head- 
quarter^. Then  President  Dutra's  fum- 
bling government  lost  the  offensive  tem- 
porarily and  found  itself  unable,  legally, 
to  finish  oif  the  Communists  by  turning 
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out  the  legislators  elected  on  the  Cora- 
mnnist  ticket  The  government  could  noi 
stop  the  babbling  Trihuna  Popular^ 
mouthpiece  of  the  party.  And  worse  yet, 
many  a  thoughtful  Brazilian,  having  no 
love  for  Communism,  but  a  lively  mem- 
ory of  the  old  dictatorshipj  pushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  Communist  machine  in 
distress  and  pronounced  its  right  to  ex- 
ist 

Congress  became  the  center  of  the 
struggle.  Dutra's  governmental  fury  fell 
upon  the  still  active  Communist  con- 
gressmen. Only  Congress  could  dissolve 
them,  and  Dutra's  P.S.D-  (Social  Demo- 
crat party)  could  not  muster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  to  do  it  So  the  battle 
would  be  a  long-drawn-out  campaign. 

Then,  on  a  dull  day  in  August,  1947, 
after  a  three-month  mystery  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Senator  Luis  Carlos 
Prestes,  secretary-general  of  Brazil's 
outlawed  Communist  party,  broke  the 
news  that  he  was  back  and  in  the  Senate, 
It  was  a  red-hot  scoop  for  the  Diario  da 
Noite.  His  reappearance  was  real  news 
and  was  given  front-page  story,  fn  the 
Senate  Prestes  talked  long  enough  to 
fill  an  average-sized  newspaper  with  his 
speech.  He  denied  rumors  that  accused 
him  of  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment with  the  former  dictator  Getiilio 
Vargas,  but  he  failed  to  explain  why  he 
had  been  absent  and  did  not  mention  the 
rumors  that  he  had  been  m  Hussia.  Then, 
in  October,  1947,  a  shadow  drew  over 
diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and 
Brazil,  and  Brazil  broke  off  relations 
completely.  For  the  Communists  it  was 
a  heavy  blow. 

To  tighten  the  governmental  grip  on 
the  Communists,  in  October  of  1947  Gon- 
gress  established  ''military  contro]  bas- 
es" in  a  good  number  of  the  country's 
large  cities.  This  made  it  necessary  that 
the  mayors  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
military     commanders.     What's     this! 

AWAKE! 


Doesn't  it  slap  the  principles  of  the  new 
democracy  in  the  face?  Does  it  mean  an- 
other dictator  like  Getulio  Vargas  has 
come!  Apparently  it  was  not  quite  as 
bad  as  all  that,  but  who  can  say  that  the 
Communists  don't  think  sol  Most  ob- 
servers thought  it  a  remedy  for  the  Com- 
munist threat.  The  Communists  had 
stirred  up  a  great  threat  to  the  Brazilian 
government  in  power,  so  everyone 
thought  it  only  a  necessary  step  to  meet 
the  threat  and  keep  Dutra  in  and  the 
new  constitution  functioning. 

The  following  November  found  ex- 
general  Dutra  taking  some  of  the  punch- 
es and  right  where  it  does  the  most 
harm.  In  an  election  of  high  importance 
last  November,  1947,  President  Dutra's 
own  P.S,D-  (Social  Democrat  party) 
splintered  beneath  his  feet,  Conniving, 
fascist-minded  Getiilio  Yargas,  dictator 
for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  Luis  Car- 
los Prestes,  the  Communist  he  kept 
jailed  for  nine  of  those  years,  had  joined 
to  get  control  of  rich  Sao  Paulo  state. 
This  left  Dutra  but  one  course  to  take 
and  that  he  did;  called  on  the  opposition 
U.D.N.  ( National  Democratic  Union) 
party  for  help.  Thiis  he  stayed  with  the 
fight  even  though  he  did  lose  the  round- 
In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Kio  managed 
to  depose  eighteen  eity  councilmen  and 
the  state  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  ousted  forty- 
seven  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
all  acknowledged  Communists, 

Then  came  the  official  announcement 

of  the  break  with  Russia.  With  the  Gov- 
ernment's official  announcement  came, 
just  three  and  a  half  hours  later^  a  batter- 
ing gang  of  roughnecks,  slugging  their 
way  into  the  offices  of  Eio's  Communist  ' 
Tribuna  Popular.  In  their  wake  they  left 
papers  strewn  on  the  street  as  they  tore 
their  way  into  the  printing  establish- 
ment They  wielded  their  sledge  ham- 
mers on  the  presses  and  tore  down  tables 
and  desks,  smashing  typewriters  and 
machinery,  leaving  the  place  a  total 
wreck.  Though  the  destruction  took  place 
only  300  yards  from  the  central  police 
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station  in  Bio.  the  mobsters  had  the 
place  all  alone  for  at  least  two  l^urs  be- 
fore the  military  police  finally  arrived. 
All  they  did  on  arrival  was  to  stand 
around  and  Avatch,  For  the  majority  of 
Brazilians  the  break  with  Russia  was 
considered  just,  but  the  Tribuna  smash- 
up  made  them  think  a  while  to  consider 
the  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  The 
following  day  the  whole  of  the  press  in 
Bio  went  on  record  as  condemning  the 
police  and  mobsters,  and  so  did  Con^ 
gress.  Senator  Ivo  de  Aquino  voiced: 
'TVs  gave  onr  support  *  *  ,  to  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  Russia,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  condone  acts  of 
violence  against  any  organization^  par- 
ticularly against  the  press,  which  by  our 
laws  is  guaranteed  full  liberty." 

But  the  end  was  in  sight  for  the  Com- 
munists. The  showdown  had  come.  All 
relations  with  Russia  severed,  the  Com- 
munist party  was  completely  outlawed 
by  Congress  and  Senator  de  Aquino  had 
sponsored  a  bill  of  the  government  to 
throw  out  all  Communist  jobholders 
from  elective  office.  The  same  afternoon 
that  the. Tribuna  was  attacked,  rowdies 
tore  down  the  Soviet  Embassy's  shield. 
This  is  what  Moscow  translated  into  an 
incident  of  "stoning''  of  the  embassy  and 
caused  Ambassador  Mario  de  Pimentel 
Brandao  and  his  staff  of  nine  to  become 
arrested  in  their  hoteL 

Six  months  after  the  Communist  par- 
ty was  banned,  and  exactly  two  months 
after  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia,  the  House  of  Deputies  still 
argued  about  what  to  do  with  the  last 
Communist  senator  (Prestes)  and  sis- 
teen  deputies,  still  holding  out  in  office. 
One  bill  to  cancel  the' Communists'  man- 
dates recently  passed  the  Senate,  In  the 
House  the  Communists  tried  to  stall  it 
by  proposing  320  amendments.  Shortly 
after,  on  the  floor,  they  tried  another 
parliamentary  technique,  the  filibuster. 

By  January  of  1948  the  Communist 
sail  was  still  up,  if  only  partially.  The 
Tribuna  Popular  being   eliminated  by 
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rowdies  and  outlawed  by  the  govern- 
ment, a  Communist  had  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  know  where  and  how  to  buy  his 
newspaper^  which  had  already  changed 
its  name  four  times,  and  was  being  pub- 
lished by  presses  belonging  to  a  private 
corporation.  The  government  had  not 
yet  proved  connection  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  Communist  party- 

About  a  month  later  came  the  final 
issue,  Bill  900-A,  a  measure  that  would 
cancel  the  mandates  (jobs)  of  all  Com- 
munists in  public  office.  Insults,  screams, 
shrieks  and  leaping  on  benches  followed. 
Then  a  Communist  ery  of  "sell-out*' 
brought  the  government  deputies  out  in 
a  frenzy.  After  the  vote  the  count  stood 
181  to  74  for  the  bilPs  passage.  The 
Communist  comrades  in  last  dying 
shout  cried,  ^'Viva  General  Luis  Carlos 
Prestes !"  and  ''Viva  Bussm!" 

All  that  remained  was  for  Dutra  to 
sign  the  bill,  which,  of  course,  he  oblig- 
ingly did,  and  the  press  gave  its  shout 
for  joy,  A  NoitCf^  bubbling  over,  said: 
"The  beauty  of  it  is  ,  ' .  that  within  the 


law  we  wiere  ftble  to  put  the  Coramu- 
nists  outside.the  law/'  Now  it  seems  up 
to  the  Red  leaders  to  take  things  under- 
ground again  as  they  were  obliged  to  do 
in  the  days  of  dictator  Getulio  Vargas* 
Perhaps  the  rapid  suppression  and 
successful  handling  of  Communism  in 
Brazil  can  be  attributed  more  to  organ- 
ized religion  than  any  other  one  source. 
The  clergy  play  a  strong  role  in  politics, 
but  they  have  not  a  strong  hold  on  the 
people.  The  Brazilian  people,  on  the 
whole,  are  hospitable  and  teachable,  and 
they  are  turning  from  one  form  of  reli- 
gion or  politics  to  another  in  search  of 
the  reason  for  the  present  terrible  con- 
ditions and  a  means  of  relief.  Eventually 
all  the  meek  ones  of  good  will  toward 
God  will  come  under  the  rule  in  which 
there  will  be  no  political  disputes  or  dis- 
unity, the  rule  which  th&  upostle  Peier 
advocated,  when  he  said,  at  2  Peter  3 :  13 
{An  Amer.  Trans.)  ^  *TVg  expect  new 
heSvens  and  a  new  earth,  where  upright- 
ness will  prevail " — Awake!  correspond- 
ent in  Brazil. 
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For  Those  with  Hearing  Ears 


Do  you  long  to  "hear''  or  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures?  If  so,  you  do  well,  for  the  Bible  says 
'blessed  are  the  ears  that  hear".  It  is  essential  to  hear 
before  action  can  he  taken  that  meets  God's  approval- 

You  can  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  "hearing''  now  by 
regularly  reading  The  Watcktower,  During  its  G9 
years  of  publication  this  Christian  magazine  has  helped 
many  to  hear,  understand  and  act  on  God's  Word,  You 
may  start  your  subscription  without  delay  by  sending 
$1.00  with  the  attached  coupon.  Published  twice  monthly- 
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State  of  Israel  Frocl^med 

^  Aa  Syrian  regulars  were  re- 
ported invading  nortbey.atern 
Palestine  early  In  May  tlie  Brit- 
IslL  troopship  ^'Empire  Test"  ar- 
rived  at  Haifa^  carrying  one  thou- 
sand British  troops^  *'in  the  in- 
terest of  general  secTiHtj."  The 
Jews  considered  it  a  move  to 
keep  up  Britlelk  preatige  and 
ease  Arab  anger  over  British 
evacuation  of  Haifa  previously, 
and  Its  consequent  occupatJon  by 
Jews.  Mean^vhlle  a  British-Im- 
posed truce  had  been  in  effect 
in  Jaffa»  which  had»  however^ 
been  almost  entirely  deserted  by 
the  Arabs,  leaving  but  2,000  out 
of  70.000  ttiere.  Fighting  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  contmaed  in 
various  pa^^ts  of  Palestine,  In- 
cluding in  and  about  Jerusalem. 
King  Abdullah  of  Trans-Jordan 
on  May  6  announced  that  his 
armies  would  certainly  enter 
Palestine  as  soon  as  the  British 
withdrew  on  May  15.  He  re- 
jected proposals  for  a  ten-day 
truce  after  that  date.  The  Arabs 
(May  7)  agreed  to  a  cease-fire 
in  all  Jerusalem,  vphere  fighting 
had  continued  In  spite  of  British 
eJTorta  to  establish  a  truce. 

The  U.N.  (May  14)  designated 
Harold  Evans,  Philadelphia 
Quaker,  as  municipal  commis- 
sioner for  Jerusalem,  after  .a  spe- 
cial agreement  on.  his  appoint- 
ment was  rcii-ched  l^y  Arabs  and 
Jews.  The  same  day  the  U.  S. 
asked  the  Jews  to  delay  setting 
up  the  Jewish  state  the>'  had  de- 
termined to  estabhsti  aa  soon  as 


the  British  withdrew.  When  tie 
new  state,  called  Israel,  was  ac- 
tually proclaimed  the  next  day, 
President  Truman  iiromptly  rec- 
ognized the  provisional  Jewish 
government.  As  Jews  in  Palestine 
rejoiced  troops  from  surrounding 
Arab  couBtriefi,  including  Egypt, 
launched  their  threatened  inva- 
sion, while  all-Jewish.  Tel  Aviv 
was  bonabed  by  Egyptian  army 
planes. 

The  U.K  General  Assembly 
voted  31-7  (many  abstaining)  to 
appoint  a  "mediator"  for  Pales- 
tine, This  official  was  to  l)e 
named  by  the  Big  Five  powers, 
and  the  arrangement  would  re- 
place the  origLual  trusteeship 
scheme. 

U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  B.  Notes 

<$>  On  May  11  It  wa^  annouceed 
by  the  Moscow  radio  that  the 
Soviet  had  accepted  a  U.  S_  pro- 
posal that  the  two  countries 
should  open  discussions  on  dif- 
ferences between  them.  The  note 
was  handed  to  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  by  the  U.  S. 
Anihsssador  to  Moscow,  Gen. 
Waltt^r  Bedell  Smith,  the  previ- 
ous Tuesday.  The  U,  S.  held  that 
the  Kremlin's  release  of  the  note 
was  a  breach  of  diplomatic  cus- 
tom, which  calls  for  publication 
of  such  correspondence  by  both 
powera  almulteneously.  The  state 
department  said  further  that  the 
note  had  not  been  properly  rep- 
resented by  Moscow,  and  that  the 
Soviet  government  had  accepted 
something  that  had  not  been  of- 


fered, creating  an  Impression  liy 

!te  misinterpretation  of  the  note 
which  was  contrary  to  Its  pur^ 
pose.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
said  the  U.  S.  wanted  not  talks 
but  deeds  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  prove  itg  desire  for  a  solution 
of  differences  with  the  U.  S.  The 
president  said  that  the  note,  and 
especially  Russia's  response,  did 
not  raise  his  hopes  for  peace. 
And  the  world  wondered. 

Congress  of  Europe 

^  What  was  called  *'T4e  First 
Congress  of  Enrope"  began  meet- 
ings May  7  In  the  Ridderzaal 
(Hall  Qt  Knights)  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament  house  at  the  Hague. 
There  were  present  Tinofficlal  rep- 
resentatives of  28  nations,  In- 
<?ludlng  exiled  officials  from 
Tpgo3lavift,  Caechoslovalila,  Ru- 
mania and  Finland,  and  dele- 
gates from  Spain  and  the  French 
SOne  of  Germany.  Winston 
Churchill  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  gathering,  saying  that  it 
sought  meacs  to  make  the  '*V0Lce 
of  Europe"  continually  heard  In 
all  free  countries  In  the  plan  for 
European  unity,  he  said,  "we 
seek  nothing  less  than  all  Eu- 
rope" and  "welcome  any  conntry 
where  the  people  own  the  govern- 
ment and  not  the  government  the 
people".  After  four  days  of  In- 
tensive debate  the  congrefls  voted 
in  favor  of  asking  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  nonllnate 
delegates  to  a  ^"European  Deliber- 
ative Aasemblj",  to  consult  offi- 
cially on  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical union  of  Europe.  Winston 
ChurchUl  said  that  failure  to 
unite  would  mean  that  they 
would  ''scatter,  a  wretched  mass 
■of  discordant  individuals". 

Religion  and  Peace 

^  At  the  beginning  of.  May  rep- 
reaentativee  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  caUed  on  Presi- 
dent Tmman  and  told  him  that 
■"the  door  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  should  be  kept 
open  and  used"»  presenting  him 
at  the  same  time  with  a  copy  of 
a  "positive  program  for  peace*'. 
A  few  days  later  John  Poster 
Dulles,  Republican  foreign  policy 
spokesman,  said  the  respousiblt- 
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Ity  t6T  averting  war  wltli  RuBtla 
wae  placed  squarely  on  the  stiotil- 
ders  of  Americans  ehnwhes.  Which 
8boiU&  subscribe  wholeheartedly 

to  the  program  for  peace  laaued 
by  the  Federal  Council. 

Bf&T  DftT 

^  The  day  traditionally  used  by 
left-wing  elements  for  a  demon- 
jstratton  of  strength  is  May  1, 
known  as  May  I>ay_  It  was  cele- 
brated this  year,  not  Only  by  Com- 
munists and  other  left-wlngera, 
but  also  by  their  opponenfs.  Ri- 
val parades  were  staged  in  Berlin, 
Paria,  Trieste.  New  York  and 
other  centers.  In  New  Tork  a 
left'WlDg  parade  of  20,000  was 
countered  by  a  ^'Loyalty  parade*' 
of  some  70,000  niarehers.  But  In 
BuBslE  and  Its  satellltt^s  there 
were  no  opposition  parades. 

Few  dleturbaneea  occurired  In 
cocoectjpn  wJtb  tbe  demonstra- 
tions. But  In  Greece  the  minister 
of  juatice,  Chrlgtos  Ladaa,  was 
killed  at  Athens  by  a  young  fel- 
low who  hurled  three  grenades, 
one  of  which  also  Injured  him 
personally  and  led  to  his  capture. 
Martial  law  was  at  once  invoked. 

Tn  Moscow  May  Day  was 
marked  by  a  super  parade, 
marching'  v^st  a  reviewing  stsad 
for  six  hours. 

No  Aid  to  Ann  BussLa 

4'  The  ERP  administrator,  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  on  May  I'd  told 
Congress  that  American  aid 
would  be  cut  off  from  any  Mar- 
shall Plan  country  that  shipped 
TPar  potential  goods  to  Russia. 
He  was  asJfing  for  another  in- 
stallment (S4,245,OtK),000)  on  tbe 
first-year  cost  of  the  European 
aid  program,  having  already  re- 
ceived $1,000,000,000. 

W<ttnyko  Replaced 

^  At  the  U.  N.  in  the  second 
week  of  May  Andrei  Gcomyko, 
the  Soviet  Union's  chief  delegate 
to  that  body,  announced  that  he 
would  be  repiaeed  by  <Xeu^ty  for- 
eign Minister  Jacob  Malik,  as  he 
hin:ise3f  was  returning  to  Russia, 

Big  Four  Farley  Halted 

^  The  four-power  talks  on  an 
Austrian  peace  treaty  adjourned 
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indefinitely  May  6,  the  reprefient- 
atlves  of  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain and  France  refusin*  to  agree 
to  TugoslaT  clalmB,  hacked  by 
JBuaslat  for  788  aqaare  mtles  c*f 
territory  in  Carlnthla  and  Styria 
and  for  $150,000,000  Ih  repara- 
tions. The  three  powers  iaalst 
that  Austrian  territory  be  re- 
stored intact, 

Greek  ExecnttonB 

^  The  Greek  government  rfr 
ported  In  early  May  that  it  had 
executed  twenty -fovr  Comma- 
nlsts  for  complicity  In  the  upris- 
ing of  1944.  Other  executions 
were  announced  later,  and 
brought  the  total,  since  the  as- 
Ba^si nation  ot  Justice  Minister 
Chpistos  Ladas,  to  107,  Britain 
and  Denmark,  announced  that 
thfej  would  call  for  an  inveatlga- 
tlon  of  the  executions.  The  Biis- 
sla,a  charge  ^'^itaires  at  Ath^a 
on  May  13  delivered  a  strongly 
worded  memorandum  to  the 
Greek  gOTermaent  pToteatlng  the 
executions.  A  Moscow  radio 
speech  on  May  15  asked  that 
Greece  be  arraigned  iDefore  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at 
the  Hague  *'to  answer  for  the  re- 
cent executions  of  Greek  patri- 
ots". Greek  ^errilJas  on  May  15 
attacked  Konitsa,  firing  25  artil- 
lery shells  into  this  town  near 
the  Albanian  border.  ■ 

New  Italian  LegfelatuTe 

^  The  Italian  Legislature  or 
Parliament,  the  first  since  the 
war,  and  the  Slst  in  Italian  his- 
tory, met  on  May  8  to  elect  a 
leader  or  president  for  each 
house.  The  senate  chose  ex- 
Preanier  Ivanoe  Bonoml,  an  Inde- 
pendent, 74,  and  the  chamber 
selected  GIOTanni  Oronchi,  ti 
Christian  (Roman  Catholic) 
Democrat,  66,  In  the  afternoon 
sessions  the  senate  was  Jhe  scene 
of  disorder,  during  which  epi- 
thets were  hurled  about  in  ahan- 
don,  and  the  senators  nearly 
eaJ^e  to  blows.  EvMenfly  Che 
lawmakers  had  difficulty  in  be- 
ing law-abiding.  May  11  the  Par- 
liament elected  a  new  president 
for  the  Italian  Bepiiblic,  choos- 
ing Lulgi  Ktuaudi,  74,  a  college 
professor  and  former  budget  min- 


ister- Alclde  de  GaspeH  was  re- 
tained as  premier,  and  he  was 
given  a  mandate  to  form  a  new 
government. 

Brighm  Cabinet 
^  Premier  Paul-Henri  Spaak  ol 
Belgium  on  May  5  presented  his 
cabinet's  resignation  to  out  short 
bitter  parliamentary  debate  on 
the  old  auestion  of  state  support 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools-  It 
was  the  culmination  of  a  ten- 
day  wrangle  between  the  Social- 
ists and  the  Catholics  over  the 
Cfueation  of  ihcreaslng  support  to 
Roman  Catholic  priTale  technical 
high  schools  15  percent  May  14 
Spaak  withdrew  his  resignation. 

Japan  Air  Base 

^  A  $13,000,000  air  base  is  be- 
ing completed  by  United  States 
army  engineers  at  Mlsawa^  in 
Aomori  Prefectate,  Japan,  dear 
the  northeast  tip  of  Honshu  Is- 
land.  It  is  the  latest  in  a  chain 
of  airfields,  in  Japan  since  the 
heglnnlng  of  the  occupation,  ca- 
pable of  ficcommodating  the 
heaviest,  lon^-range  bombers. 

Atointc  Energy  Control 

^  The  United  States,  Britain 
and  France  on  May  7  informed 
th&  U.  IV-  Atf>jr}ic  Energy  Coju- 
mlssion  that  they  considered  It 
futile  to  continue  efforts  to  bring 
about  international  agreement  on 
the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  three  powers  pointed  out 
that  the  commission's  efforts  for 
t^vo  years  had  been  fruitless.  No 
solution  had  been  reached.  The 
blame  was  laid  on  'Russia's  ob- 
stinacy' which  had,  they  claimed, 
prevented  accord  on  thia  vital 
matter,  Rusaia  having  refused  to 
agree  to  the  Baruch  plan  for 
world  Inspection  and  control  of 
atomic  output. 

Segregation  In  the  U.  S, 
^  The  Supreme  Court,  on  May  3, 
lu  a  algnlfirant  decision,  ruled 
6-0  that  real  estate  covenants 
wh/ch*  bar  Negroes  and  other  ra- 
cial groups  from  owning  prop- 
erty cannot  be  legally  enforced. 
Race  segregation  contlhhed  to 
be  a  live  Issue  in  the  draft  dis- 
cussions. Senator  Hlchard  B. 
RtiBsell  of  Gebrgia  on  May  12  in- 
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tnifluOTd  for  Miflte  nnfl  Tole-teHt 
lbs  ankRndment  wblrJi  Oib  BeDfltc 
Armed  3ervl47»  CoLUOlttea  bod 
rBj9Gt^  7A  the  day  pir^ionR 
The  QmeiidmpDl  wtmld  pnnlde 
thEt  SlIlAted  ni«i,  newly  drafted 
or  TolDDlP^llie,  or  already  ie  Ibe 
gersiwB,'  would  be  saslcoed,  on 
tbelr  wriiteD  flppllcaltncit  to  mtll- 
Mry  Italia  mmposed  mhollj  <tf 
membPl^  of  thwir  own  r^ep- 

The  Alt'tud?  of  MI«£l89]pDV3 
Kowemop,  ffleldJiig  L.  Wtlglit,  as 
ntpreapwd  Lb  a  dlepAtch  on 
Mfly  10,  U  that  good  MiSBlSHlppI 
SpjtnwE  will  not  opposft  eegregi*- 
llon,  nnd  ihflt  tlioBe  who  <lo  op' 
IKP«  11  aliaijid  i»?fli'e  Ihe  fttate-  He 
waa  flddresgiPE  a  "State's 
Rights"  I>ftrtioerallc  <ionfereape. 
uiEfiLded  by  repreflftnUOvps  from 
12  KoiiiliQrit  Btfltee,  iDdiuJIug 
Kentucky,  Thej  aro  seeblng  to 
ptev<jit  Frealdenl  Tiumon's  re- 
Qleclkun  Iw^anao  of  bis  annlFn^h- 
!□£,  HDtl-^ITJ'eftOlKniH  Jiml-dla- 
frrliniDiiilDii  and  QaEl^poll  tax 
atHQd. 

TJ'  s.  BAllrwd  stHke 

i|>  Th&  hpglnuin?  of  May  fmiad 
three  iin|jOrtant  thUwoj  unions, 
mmririSLiig  euprlneera  Bremen 
and  BnilLhioen,  boldlnj;  out  for 
tf  30-percent  va^  Intrtaae 
"aeros*  llifl  board",  in  opposltlun 
tp  a  mansuem^Dl  offer  of  »n  In- 
nyense  of  IS*  rents  an  boar,  rel- 
roaetlpe  lo  Navember  1  o£  laaT 
ypar.  [ogellier  with  some  role 
ehang^.  As  npKoHflllofiQ  lo  ayert 
a  strike  begfed  <lown,  rallrn^da 
tbrouKhoui  ibo  couulry  he&iT, 
oirtallloc  traflic  and  freluht 
tervico.  Three  days  of  lotenflivy 
White  Hetiso  ed'orl  to  oKntlale 
the  nonlroversj  fslled  Co  brealt 
the  deEdloek,  As  a  laet  rfsort 
Tbe  pregirieci,  on  May  1<I,  seTaed 
tde  railroads  miiipr  a  IHia  mar 
imerKency  measure,  <Teciinirni- 
ly,  AVorld  W^r  IT  baa  ooi  yet 
eniitd  )  Union  JemlerB  calfed  off 
tbe  Btrfko  wliOQ  Jnd^  Alan  T- 
■rroldsborouph  Is^iierf  a  reelralQ- 
In^  ordet^  iSo  tbe  walbout  net 
for  e  arm.  the  following  mornlni? 
wnM  averted.  RaMre^id  service 
coDlinued  wilhoiil  q  hiteb,  Ihoii^h 
now  operfltln^  under  the  tecli- 
DlCBl    BupetvlslOD   of    l^e  ermy. 
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Mr.  EbjaJlH  aevrotary  of  trie 
snoy^  annotiaopd  tb«  commls- 
skPDlDg  of  eeven  rallroBd  fff^l' 
denlai  as  army  eolonele  to  handle 
tbe  operation  of  Ibe  roads-  But 
Ibe  Ulapnte  remained  onseltled. 
That,  aalij  t^governmentH  must 
he  decided  by  the  raLln>ad  corn- 
pa  □  lea    and    tbe    unions    tbem- 

flelYBB, 

■^  A  major  aulomolLve'  wortcr^ 
alr^fce,  Imolvlng  ovt-t  TfsQOO  toen, 
went  Into  offect  at  tLo  Chryder 
plant*  Ma3^  12.  followlns  falluro 
of  ffderal  medlBtors  to  produce 
£d  aci^ptabre  seitlenieDL  ladua- 
trlal  vJolence  bmte  nut  IMay  l&f 
at  Houtb  St.  Paul  and  Neivport, 
Mlnheeotfln  In  oouiiectlon  with  a 
Btriko  of  norliors  Id  tbe  moat- 
paekinf:  Indnstry.  One  of  (b« 
lareest  panking  plants  was  raid- 
ed by  200  vforheta^  wbo  £.tta<:ked 
nonstrlblrig  work^r^  aqd  abduct- 
ed 25  of  tbenL  TAe  Xad^^al 
Guard  was  caUed  oat  to  deal 
wlib  [be  situation  ajkd  cleur  Ibe 
streets  around  tbe  p|ant^ 

Sennte  Ab  Force  Vole 
■#  Tbe  U.  a.  Senate  on  May  fl, 
by  a  rnnawny  vole  of  il-S^  called 
for  buUdlo?  up  tbe  ^it  force  t" 
a  TDllllary  sty  |"jwer  of  fleyenty 
latest-model  combat  gronps,  baeb- 
ing  DP  HUL'h  BrtJon  taken  by  the 
House  of  Iteprpsentatlvea  If^ 
LUODth,  Tbe  Senatie  apqtov^  an 
appropriation  bill  for  13,233,200,- 
000  of  preiinredaesB  money  :iad 
contract  aittborlaBtlonB, 

Prald«nt  Veloei  LoTsHy  Teat 

'$'  A  meaenre  ptuvlilln]!'  for  In- 
veHligntloa  by  the  I'Meral  Bn- 
reaa  ol  InvesIlgBlion  of  the  loy- 
allj'  and  L»bar9ct?r  of  nomlneee 
to  tb**  Alomlc  SnerEy  CommiH- 
Bion  WAB  velMd  by  Prpsldent 
Truman  on  May  Tft-  He  oalleil  the 
□I'-Q&uro  ail  "unwarranted  en* 
croactirent"  on  6iP  Huthorilj 

SvfliBle  Votes  Sdence  Body 

■^  Tbe  U,  Sr  Senate  on  May  5 
Itaased  aad  sMit  to  the  House  a 
bin  to  eslaMlsb  a  national  si^l- 
i-iiiv  foundetlon  of  [nenry-foDr 
members  emlaent  In  the  eclenees. 


entlneerltif;,  ednoatlon  or  public 
affoIrK  Tbe  bill  i-oy1vea  ibe  ef- 
fort to  paaa  a  almllar  menBDrT 
■ant  year  which  was  Tstoed  by 
llie  president. 

Joining  the  WHO 

^  Bariy  In  JUay  Speaker  Martin 
of  the  House  of  RepresenlatKMi 
forced  i^nslderatlon  of  tLe  bill 
wblcb  would  pnt  the  Cr  S[  En  tbe 
"World  »e^ih  OTEMiiEatioD.  dib- 
cusBloQ  bad  been  blocked  for 
veets  bjr  objectorff  lii  the  HoOse 
RuleB  Commltree  ^he  cost  of 
n>?m]nrFblp  to  th?  C.  S.  will  be 
|S,O0O,0OO,  whiCta  le  about  1^^ 
per  pergon. 

Jet  FlgbterB  In  Aea  Tent 
^'  bia^ar  atlatlon  ait  Alay  ft  dem- 
onstrated In  a  rough  open  eea  off 
Block  laland  that  Jet  aircraft  can 
be  eucceeBtully  ouerated  from 
carrlerB.  Sixteen  Phaotoma  c\t 
Fighter  Squwlron  11  A.  did  every- 
thing that  carrier  Qghtera  could 
be  eipected  to  do,  and  did  It  pet- 
feclly  for  Ibe  drBt  time  Ea  ancb 
nuiubiirs  Through  Ihe  day  the 
sixteen  Jet  aircraft  accomnllabed 
nearly'60  raudlnea  and  lakeKpirQ 
from  the  deck  of  (he  U.S-£. 
Salpan,  taeaBUTln^  only  little 
more  than  lOOsOOO  feeL 


Nen  Cholera  Drug 
^  Dr.  Willdrd  C  Rappleye^ 
dean  of  Columbia  University's 
College  of  Phyalclqna,  on  Hay  15 
announei^  □  new  cholera  drug, 
deveTupenl  In  tlie  laboratories  of 
the  colleger  Tbe  drug,  a  aulfa 
coniponnd,  wan  reitorted  to  hape 
beea  PicCe^firlly  nsed  in  a  re- 
cent cbolera  epldeiQli:  in  Bffypt. 

MalhHft  Cirre 

<#  Joint  International  congreBsea 
on  tropl'^al  medicine,  meellug  at 
WaablnEton,  on  May  14  beAfiJ  r^ 
rfott^  (hat  slit  new  dnn^  tbor- 
OD^bly  tested  on  many  victims  of 
malaria,  had  beea  found  to  |>ro- 
vlde  iTomplele  protection  against 
both  tbe  recurring  and  tbe  often 
fatal  tyi>e3  of  the  »klineBi4.  Ma- 
laria nttacbB  300,000,0110  annual- 
ly, and  hills  about  i!,000,OTO  ont 
of  Chat  number. 
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World's  End  Near? 


The  gathering  clouds  of  war  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
A  third  world  war,  waged  on  the  scale  now  possible  with  modern  weap- 
ons and  atomic  energy,  seems  to  threaten  the  existence  of  civilization^ 
yes,  even  the  world  itself- 

ARE  WE  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  SUCH  A  CALAMITY? 
IS  THE  END  OE  THE  WORLD  THAT  NEAR? 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  ''THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD''? 

Let  it  not  be  fear  that  guides  your  decision  as  to,  what  is  the 
truth  on  this  matter.  Sober  investigation  of  a  truthful  source  of  in- 
formation will  serve  you  better  than  fearfully  jumping  to  conclusions. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  momentous  signs  of  the  times  and  their 
relationship  to  "the  end  of  the  world,  why  not  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
authoritative  320-page  bookj  "Let  God  Be  True'%  turn  to  the  chapter, 
"The  End  of  the  Wodd,"  and  learn  for  yourself  what  the  Bible  has 
to  say  on  this  matter?  A  contribution  of  only  35c  for  "Let  God  Be 
True"  will  also  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  the  32-page  booklet,  The  Joy 
of  All  the  People.  A  study  of  these  two  pubheations,  together  with 
your  Bible,  will  bring  you  joy  in  place  of  fear.  Use  the  coupon  below 
for  conveuienee. 

WATrRTmi*"Efi  m  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  ¥. 

Please  send  me  my  copies  of  ^^Let  God  B&  Trwe"  and  Th6  Joy  of  All  the  P&ople. 

Enclosed  find  35c. 

City - - - - 2one  No -^  State  — — __ - 
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THE  SOVIET 

An  objective  look  at  its  land  and  peoples 


Italy  Goes  to  the  Polls 

TTie  East  and  the  West  and  Catholicism 
swap  blows  in  the  political  arena 


Sun- Worship  on  Sunday 

How  did  Sunday  become  Christendom's  "holy  day'7 

Money,  Ancient  and  Modem 

Strange  mediums  of  exchange, 
from  small  shells  to  two'ton  mUbtones 
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tHE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

NeW5  sources  that  ttj^e  able  to  keep  you  a.-woke  to  the  vital  issues 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  sdfigh  interests, 
"Awake!"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  hy  political  ambitions  or  oblijjations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  adverUscrs  whose  toes  tnoflt  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  1^  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  Itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  fi^ecly  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maint^ns  integrity  to  truth- 

"Aw^ke  I"  -uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
thdtn.  Its  own  correspondents  arc  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comera  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-the-ecenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns-  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  internationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowle3ge  pass  in  review— government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
6co^aphy,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — v/hy,  its  covers 
age  IS  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Av/akel"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  rrfccting  sure  hope  for  the  estabUfihmeot  of  a  right- 
eous NeV/  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  **Awake!" 
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THE  SOVIET 


An  Objective  Look  at  Its  LaJicI  and  Peoples 


THE  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  the  most  enor- 
mous nation  in  the  world.  An 

empire  of  many  countries  and 

peoples  under  one  centralized  author- 
ity. Expanding  across  two  continents 
to  cover  an  area  of  8,389^300  square 
miles,  or  one-sixth  of  earth's  land  sur- 
face, the  USSR  is  three  times  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  big-ger  than  all 
North  America,  the  size  of  four  Eu- 
ropes,  Can  you  visualize  a  ;iourney  from 
Finland  to  Alasl^a,  then  south  to  Japan, 
back  west  across  the  top  of  Mongolia, 
China  and  India,  and  north  via  Turkey 
and  Poland  to  Finland  again?  It  can  be 
made  without  lifting  a  foot  off  Soviet 
soil,  almost.  Russian  territory  reaches  to 
within  56  miles  of  Alaska  and  8  miles  of 
Japan-  From  the  Arctic  ocean  south  to 
Afghanistan  (2JO0  miles  wide),  from 
Poland  east  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  (6,000 
miles  long)  the  Red  flag  flies,  over  riv- 
ers, seas,  lakes,  plains,  steppes,  moun- 
tainSj  plateaus,  deserts,  taiga  and  tundra. 
If  a  visitor  were  allowed  to  explore 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast,  in- 
scrutable domain,  he  would  encounter 
every  degree  of  climate,  from  a  perpet- 
ual polar  blast  to  the  scorching  sun- 
blaze  of  the  desert.  Rare  is  the  form  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life  that  is  not 
known  within  the  Soviets.  While  Ameri- 
ca boasts  of  being  earth's  richest  nation, 
it  would  be  wise  not  to  overlook  the 
scope  of  Russia's  natural  resources;  her 
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minerjils,  oil,  water  power,  agriculture, 
and  timber  abound  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  more  nearly  self- 
sufficient  than  any  other  nation.  A  good- 
ly 90  percent  of  this  wealth  lies  untapped 
in  ''cold  storage"  in  Siberia,  a  region  of 
forest  jungles  and  frozen  wastes  twice 
the  area  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  Russian  proverb  that  "Rns- 
sia  is  not  a  country;  it  is  a  world".  In 
terms  of  population  that  boast  is  by  no 
mijans  groundless  when  you  reflect  that 
11,  out  of  every  100  persons  on  the  globe 
live  within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  claims 
193  million  population.  These  inhabit- 
ants embrace  a  greater  number  and  vari- 
ety of  distinct  and  separate  nationalities 
and  racial  groups,  both  large  and  small^ 
than  any  other  country.  Amazing  as  it 
sounds,  there  are  189  distinguishable 
races,  nationalities  and  tribes^  speaking 
150  diiferent  languages  or  dialects,  all 
living  behind  the  Soviet  iron  curtain. 

Rctcial  Divisions 

"While,  like  the  American  Indians,  the 

racial  groups  or  tribes  may  be  many,  yet 
in  most  cases  there  are  enough  likeness- 
es and  relationships  among  large  num- 
bers of  tribes  to  make  it  easy  to  lump 
big  blocs  of  the  Soviet  peoples  into  a  few 
outstanding  racial  divisions.  The  largest 
such  racial  division  is  the  Slavs,  who 
total  about  151  million.  The  Russians 
proper,  or  Great  Russians  (103  million), 
are  classified  as  Slavs.  It  is  the  Russians 


proper  that  constitute  the  core  of  Soviet 
strength.  They  are  settled,  more  or  less 
strategically,  throTiglioTit  the  Tjnion  of 
16  Socialist  Republics  that  make  up  the 
USSE,  with  the  majority  of  .their  num- 
bers concentrated  in  the  vast  republic 
named  after  them,  thc^  Eussian  Soviet 
Repul^lie. 

Next  in  iinrmnencv  arnong  the  Soviet 
Slavs  are  the  27  million  Ukrainians,  oc- 
cupying the  rich  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural Ukraino  Ucpahlic  that  borders  on 
the  Black  sea  and'the  Sea  of  Azov,  The 
Byelo-Russiaus  (White  Russians),  with 
8 J  million,  are  third  in  numerical  rank 
amon^  the  Slavs;  and  they  dominate  the 
republic  bearing  their  name,  located  be- 
tween the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  State 
republics.  Divided  about  equally  be- 
tween the  Ukrainians  and  Byelo-Eus- 
sians  are  2,200,000  Poles  and  250,000 
Bulgarians.  These  altogether  round  out 
the  bloc  o£  Soviet  peoples  called  the  East 
Slavs.  In  religiqn  the  Soviet  or  East 
Slavs  are  Orthodox:  Catholic,  stemming 
from  tbe  Greek  Orthodox  Chureh. 

The  bloc  of  Soviet  peoples  having  an 
Asiatic  background  are  collectively 
known  as  Turko-Tatars,  or,  better,  Mon- 
gols. Some  2.1  million  strong,  the.  Mon- 
gols, like  the  Slavs,  are  scattered  broad- 
ly throughout  the  Soviet  domain.  Being 
originally  a  horde  or  series  of  hordes  of 
fierce  warriors  led  ont  of  Asia  by  Ghen- 
ghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  they,  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  swept  in 
wave  after  wave  from  the  east,  far  into 
EuTopeau  Russia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  and  beyond.  So  mighty  were  these 
Asiatic  eonquerors  that,  for  a  time,  they 
levied  tribute  even  from  the  Kussians 
proper,  the  G-reat  Kussians.  Later,  as 
the  movement  of  invaders  receded  back 
eastward,  the  Mongols  left  behind  per- 
manent inland  settlements  along  the 
Volga,  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  west- 
ern shores  t)f  the  Caspian  sea,  retiring 

finally  to  Central  Asia  and  beyond.  The 
prevailing  religion  of  the  Mongols  is 
Mohammedan;  but  many,  like  the  Ya- 
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'kats,    ha-VB    been    converted    to    Greek 
Orthodoxy. 

In  the  Caucasus  and  Transcaucasus 
lives  a'gronp  of  peoples,  about  6  million 
in  number,  which  includes  the  pictur- 
esque Armenians,  Abkhazians,  Georg- 
ians, Kurds,' Kabardins  and  others.  They 
-speak  a  common  language  which,  curi- 
ously enough^  is  close  to' the  Basque  in 
Spain  and  "France.  Collectively  these  kin- 
dred races  are  called  '^Japhetic",  after 
their  ancestor  Japheth,  the  second  son 
of  Noah.  The  Japhetic  peoples  aremi:xed 
in  their  religions,  some  being  Mohamntc- 
dans.  Some  Greek  Orthodox,  while  the 
Armenians  adhere  to  their  own  special 
brand  of  "Chris tianity'\ 

Amoiig  other  racial  groups,  the  Soviet 
Union  claims  one-third  of  the  world^s 
Jewish  population,  about  5,200,000.  Next 
to  the  Jews  are,  perhaps,  the  4^  million 
J'inno-TTgrians,  Other  minorities  include 
the  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Moldavians, 
Germans,  IranianSj  etc. 

The  Sixteen  Soviet  Republics 

Sov^iet  Russia  is  a  mighty  imperial 
power,  embracing  one  sixth  of  the 
earth's  land  surface,  dominated  by  the 
Bussian  racial  majority.  Under  czarist 
rule  the  188  or  so  minority  peoples  were 
scandalously  exploited  and  downtrodden 
by  this  Russian  majority.  The  Bolshevik 
rcvoJuiionarles,  who  bloodily  obliterat- 
ed the  Czarist- Church  tyranny  in  1917, 
were  no  less  covetous  of  the  whole  em- 
pire than  were  the  czars  before  them. 
Like  Winston  Cbigrchill's  determination 
to  see  that  the  British  Kmpire  is  not 
liquidated,  so  was  the  Communists'  to 
sec  that  the  Russian  empire  would  not 
be^  in  the  long  run,  liquidated.  But  how 
to  soften  the  hatred  of  the  minority  peo- 
ples for  the  obnoxious  Russian  major- 
ity! Wdl,  the  British  had  counteracted 
a  Bimilar  hatred  soraewbat  by  declaring 
a  number  of  their  colonial  possessions, 
such  as  Canada  and  Australia,-  to  be  in- 
dependent republics  or  commonwealths 
within  themselves,  on  a  par  with  each 
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other  and  with  the  British  Isles  them- 
selves, all  tog-ether  making  up  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This, 
played  down  the  role  of  the  British  race. 

It  made  the  colonial  peoples  feel  more 
independent,  more  a  part  of  the  powers 
that  ruled 

Now  why  could  not  the  Russian  em- 
pire under  Communism  be  manipulated 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner?  True, 
the  Russian  empire  was  not  divided  hy 
land  and  sea;  it  was  all  intact,  all  one 
boundary.  The  thing  to  do  was  divide  it 
up  among  its  racial  groups.  Make  the 
area  where  some  sizeable  racial  group 
dominated  an  "independent"  republic- 
Let  the  culture,  language  and  customs 
of  that  particular  racial  group  more  or 
less  prevail  within,  its  own  'republics- 
Let  each  republic  be  named  after  the 
racial  group  that  dominated  it.  Hence 
the  area  of  the  Ukrainians  would  be 
called  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  the  area 
of  the  K^a- 
zakhs  would 
he  called  the 
Kazakh  Ee- 
publi  Cj  etc. 
where  the 
Russian  race 
dominated  nu- 
m  e  r i  cal ly 
there  would 
be  just  one 
more  republic, 
the  Russian 
Republic, 
Thatwould 

play  down  the  role -of  the  traditionally 
hated  Russians.  Finally,  in  1940,  with 
the  extension  of  Soviet  frontiers  into 
Europe,  the  number  of  republics  had 
grown  to  16j  the  present  figure. 

And  now  for  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  contained  within 
the  more  outstanding  Soviet  Republics, 

Kazakhstan~Ru88ia*8  "Golden  West** 

For  the  American  to  visualize  the  So- 
viet Kazakhstan,  h,e  would  have  to  fill 
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his  imagination  with  a  country  as  big  aa 
the  combined  western  states  of  Washihg- 
ton,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, The  climate,  the  scenery,  the  natural 
resources,  and  the  business  of  stock- 
raising  in  these  Rocky  mountain  states 
resembles  Kazakhstan.  The  Kazakhs  are 
a  cowboy-like  peofrie  of  medium  build, 
black  hair,  and  swarthy  complexion- 
They  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  racial  an- 
cestors of  the  American  Indians,  Since 
early  childhood  they  practically  lived  on 
the  backs  of  their  small  wiry  horses, 
Their  basic  clothing  is  sheepskin  and 
felt.  In  religion  they  are'  Moslems.  The 
land  of  the  Kazakhs,  sprawling  1,600 
miles  in  a  shapeless  oblong  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  China,  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Trans-Siberian  railway 
south  to  the  Uzbek  Republic,  is  the  sec- 
ond-largest republic  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Its   population   of   6,450,000,   roughly 

that  of  the 
,above-named 
American 
states,  is  about 
half  Kazakh 
and  the  other 
half  divided 
between  Rus- 
sians and  U- 
g  \^^m     krainians.  Un- 

/  1^  VhI     ^^^  czarist 

rule  the  Mon- 
gol o  i  d  K  a- 
zakhs  writhed 
in  perpetual 
rebellion.  They  led  a  nomadic  existence, 
roving  about  over  steppe  and  desert  with 
their  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  carrying 
their  tents  and  scanty  possessions  on  the 
backs  of  camels-  But  along  came  the 
Communist  regime  to  collectivize  the 
Kazakhs  and  harness  their  restless, 
turbulent  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  rich  resourees.  of  Kazakh- 
stan. 

Within  the  million-square-mile  area  of 
Kazakhstan  is  stored  more  than  haK  the 


Soviet  Union's  total  known  deposits  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  Kourrad 
copper  mine  on  the  desert  shores  of 
Lake  Balkhash  is  the  Soviet  Anaconda. 
There  is  gold  ore  near  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Steam  shovels  scoop  np  the  surface 
seams  of  the  Karaganda  coal  basin,  the 
third  largest  in  the  USSR.  The  Emba  oil 
fields,  near  the  Caspian  sea,  fnrnish  al- 
most a  third  of  the  Soviet  petroleum 
supply.  In  agriculture  Kazakhstan's  vast 
steppes  rank  among  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Soviets,  the  northern  farmers  grow- 
ing wheat  and  rye,  and  the  southerners 
growing  cotton,  sugar  beets,  rice,  and 
many  varieties  of  fruit.  The  capital  of 
the  Kazakh  Eepublic,  a  beautiful  city 
built  on  a  height  in  view  of  snowy  sun- 
tinged  mountains,  is  called  "Alma-Ata''^, 
which  means  "Father  of  Apples'\  So 
much  of  the  Soviet  movie  industry  has 
moved  here  that  Alma-Ata  is  called  the 
Hollywood  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Soviet  Central  Asia 

The  Kazakh  Republic  and  four  sister 
republics  south  of  it  (Turkmenia,  Kir- 
ghizia, Uzbekistan,  and  Tadzhikistan)  all 
together  make  up  what  is  called  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  Under  czarist  rule  this 
country  was  called  Turkestan, 

When  it  comes  to  a  story  of  brutal 
conquest,  oppression  and  exploitation, 
Turkestan  can  tell  a  prize  winner.  Drawn 
in  eloquent  contrast  to  its  many  con- 
querors  and  Moslem  priestcraft  who 

ruled  in  magnifieenoe  are  a  people  inured 
to  poverty,  ignoraneey  and  superstition. 
Its  ancient  cities  of  Holy  Bukhara  (sec- 
ond only  to  Mecca  as  a  Moslem  "Holy 
City"')  and  Goldea  Samarkand  flourished 
with  religions  mosque  and  minarets  and 
the  finest  arcMtectoTal  splendor  in  the 
Moslem  worldk-as  well  as  the  most  be- 
darkened,  ioopoverished  masses.  Capital 
of  the  Soviet  Usbdc  Eepublic,  the  city 
of  Samarkand  vss  anciently  the  jeweled 
mingliiig  esp  of  flie  commerce,  art,  and 
eivilizatioiis  cf  the  ancient  and  medieval 
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East  with  the  Persian,  Turkish,  Indian, 
and  Chinese. 

In  328  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  es- 
tablished Greek  rule  over  Central  Asia. 
Almost  a  thousand  years  later  the  Arabs 
sacked  Samarkand  and  set  up  a  Moham- 
medan state.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Seljuk  Turks  conquered  the  Country.  In 
1221  the  Mongol  horsemen  of  Genghis 
Khan  overran,  plundered  and  ravaged 
it.  Tamerlane  followed  in  the  next  cen- 
tury and  with  his  overflowing  hordes 
founded  an  empire  in  which  Samarkand 
was  made  his  headquarters,  and  upon  it 
he  lavished  the  riches  and  luxuries  of 
the  bloodstained  spoils  taken  from  far- 
flung  conquests.  After  Tamerlane  vari- 
ous Moslem  khans  and  emirs  divided 
Central  Asia  among  themselves,  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  over  its  possession,  un- 
til the  Russian  czar  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  the  Russian  Empire,  a  part  of 
which  it  remained  until  1917. 

Following  the  Communist  seizure, 
Central  Asia  was  once  more  bathed  in 
human  blood,  this  being  the  price  of  en- 
forcing the  new  Soviet  form  of  absolute 
rule  over  it ;  counter-revolutionary  forc- 
es were  resisting  Soviet  authority  as 
late  as  1931.  The  17  million  peoples  in- 
habiting the  five  union  republics  of  this 
huge  Soviet  domain,  a  country  seven 
times  the  size  of  .France,  enjoy  no  herit- 
age of  freedom. 

What  is  new  to  its  peoples  today  is 
the  dawn  of  the  Soviet  industrial  revo- 
lution. Highland  farmers  carry  soil  from 
the  valleys  uphill  in  baskets  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys,  men,  and  women,  while  regi- 
ments of  newfangled  machinery  rumble 
as  collectivized  natives  terrace  the  erod- 
ed hills.  Plains  dwellers  eke  out  a  tenu- 
ous existence  by  utilizing  the  last  drop 
of  water,  while  a  mighty  scientific  proj- 
ect of  wind-rowing  and  irrigation  moves 
in  upon  them.  By  such  means  the  Soviet 
regime  is  reclaiming  immense  areas  of 
Central  Asia,  especially  in  the  Uzbek 
Republic.  In  fact,  the  southeastern  part 
of  Uzbekistan  is  collectivized  into  huge 
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cotton    plantalloEiB    which    ptoloce 
per<!tn[  of  the  Soviet  cotLan  supply. 

The  Vkreiine 

WbiW  Kazakhstan  in  ti^i'nnd  lo  the 
Raasisn  Bepnhlic  io  areflt  Ihe  Ukraine 
EepnblLf  rsuks  np>;|  ^t^  it  in  [i4>he?  And 
fiopulntion.  It  juBt  alKUft  eqoflls  Prance 
in  ?i?«  and  popnlali'in  lojie-Eil'th  of  a^t 
thQ  SoFiel  iiiliflbifants  live  in  the 
UlLraine,  mahinu  it  tlie  nioEl  n^unbdy 
seKkrf  rppuhlii.  m  Ihe  Union), 

In  19^  Ehp  rJ^i-fiirrjAn  R'^publre  se- 
qolred  seven  million  new  eitiaens  and  » 
large  hunk  of  ti'rrii'iry  by  Uip  annthfi- 
Unn  nf  soiilhenjlem  Poland.  In  thp  sum- 
mer of  1S4U  it  abi^irbpd  STinih^r  million 
pp'iple  and  slill  moro  lerritory  when  the 

iaae  of  BeAsnrabia  (whioh  once  belonged 

to  the  Biissiflii  Emiiire),  and  (hp  prH>i'- 
iniic  of  jiorthprn  Bofcrtvina  iwliieh  never 
before  belonged  In  the  Ru^ftfiii  Empire). 
A  stripnf  BlQ^  spa  ooaarpranjriTiK  from 
50  to  7&  inile-i  in  ividlh,  wa?  addn^d-  Thii* 
brought  under  fluvii'l-UlLrJiiTiian  eonlrol 
an  STea  of  Iwifl  ivhich  nms  for  moiw 
Ihan  100  miles  iilon;  ibo  nortli  bank  of 
Ihe  4'ommvrcuLllv  and  politk^lly  vital 
Danul>e  river  in  Europe. 

The  fioviel  Ukraine  rmj-sesstfi  Imge 
min^TaL  depofila  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
Tl3  big  rivers^  lilcp  tbhi  Driepi'i'i  the  Bug 
End  the  Dnieiotor,  aro  nz^pable  of  produe- 
ingtremendons  i^ssi^'es  of  iirtlerpowpr. 
The  rich  Don.'ls  Bpain  and  Ihree  Riv'flt 
ciliep  of  EhflfkoVi  Kiev,  and  Odi?*,f=a  are 
among  KsertuvninE  flJ^wfa.  Yet  it  is  in 
Ihe  renlm  of  asrienlture  that  the  Uki sine 
sbind:^  out  head  snd  shoulders  amitng 
the  Soviet  repnblies^.  Here  is  hi>tli  the 
"hread  hnnkei"  pnd  the  "sufar  bowl"  of 
Russia.  Endowed  wilh  a  mild  rLim^te. 
ample  rainfall,  bropd  rivers,  and  Hat 
rnlfine  plairts,  the  l''(:Laine  produn^es  nol 
i>uiy  wheat  find  sagar  bot  many  uih^r 
fooo  eropaon  avast  fii^ale,  lis  highly col- 
leeliviaed  peasianlry  ralso  milli^m,  of 
head  of  nettle,  piK::  and  sheep-  And  the 
land  on  whieli  Ihey  toil  is  famed  for  its 
jnnE  ss^  isis 


Mgh-grade  orohardn  of  appUa,   pluva 
and  dierrieSr 

Hore  Ihan  any  other  Soviet  territory, 
it  van  Ihe  Uliraine  that  hore  th»  brunt 
of  Hitlers  lioly  orosade".  Almost  the 
^hofe  republic  was  overfun  during  the 
lirst  six  months  nf  the  invasion,  and 
Jarge  serilons  vvrt  held  as  late  as  the 
sprjng  of  l£i44.  Morv  Boldlern  than  the 
Axis  powers  IhiRw  into  tJie  first  world 
war,  at  least  ^U  division^  avalanched 
flcroKstlie  UJ:rfline  and  surroundine  bvc- 
tions.  occapying  an  ai^fl  of  &I0.000 
?(|iiare  milesr  This  territory  incJnded  40 
pen^nl  of  Russia'ii  farm  output^  40  per- 
cent of  her  ^™iji  land,  half  the  potato 
liolds,  So  perooni  ot  the  su^ar  boeL  area, 
60  p^ri-'^nt  of  the  sunflower  acreage 
(bour-^  of  veeelalilE!  oil).  For  th«  United 
Slates  to  suffer  uu  equal  loss  an  ttnemy 
woirld  )tav^  lu  seiie  aD  of  Ohio,  Tndiana, 
Illinois,  lows,  Wissonti,  Wiseooaln  and 
Koulliern  Miniiosola.  Hiller  hoped  to 
feedlii^ttorld  conquest  oiil  of  the  Hiiviet 
broad  habket  and  sogni  bowl.  But  in 
froni  of  his  nverjsweeping  tide  milliona 
of  UkTBinien  farmers  evacuated,  (akiiig 
with  Ihem  thoir  machinery  and  fiO  per- 
cent of  their  Gi'flin  harvett,  Tlittif  live- 
stock Ihey  oitjier  freighled  out  or  con- 
^igrtpd  to  the  Rwl  army,  and  all  else  Ihal 
they  could  nol  move  tlity  destroyed  by 
a  g^or-'hMi.eanh  policy.  The  bread  baa- 
kot  and  sugar  bowl  were  left  empty. 

Five  /Vpfo  SoviKla 

During  the  flrat  year  of  World  War  II 
tht  bis  ?ovie£  hear  refleJierf  oul  its  poif- 
erf  III  paw  and  gathered  in  five  new  union 
rcpiiblies.  These  were  the  Karelo-ii^ii- 
nish,  the  Estonian,  the  Latvian,  tin 
Lirhuanian  and  the  Moldavian  Soviet 
Socialist  Ifepublicnr 

As  her  price  for  losing  the  Suviel- 
Finnish  war,  Finland  fiurrendered  IS^^OOO 
scfu^re  miles  of  faird  to  the  K^re/i^n 
auionotaniis  republic^  whii^h  was  tlien 
declared  Ihe  12th  fullflfdged  Snvlet  Bv- 
publie.  Tlii&  land  uf  shimmering  lakes, 
rushing  waterfalls  and  teeming  animal 


life  provides  a  thriving  paper  and  ceUu- 
lose  industry,  and  in  its  southern  part 
dairying  and  vegetable-raising  flourish. 

The  Finnish  claim  was  si^ed,  sealed 
and  delivered  in  March  1940-  In  mid- 
June  that  same  year,  while  Prance  was 
crumbling  under  Hitler,  Soviet  troops 
stole  a  biitzkrieg  on  the  Nazis  by  cross- 
ing over  and  occupying  the  three  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
IVo  months  later  all  three  'were  de- 
clared new  Union  Eepuhlics  by  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  Meanwhile  the  Bloldavian 
Soviet  was  annexed. 

Is  Russia  Rotating  Out  the  Other  Hoffs? 

What  lies  behind  this  Soviet  policy  of 
expanding  its  boundaries  at  the  expense 
of  lesser  countries  and  peoples?  Is  it 
proof  that  ^^the  Communist  leaders  of 
Russia  are  merely  continuing  the  old 
policies  of  the  EomanofPs ;  the  same  irre- 
sistible steamroller  expansion  across 
Europe  and  Asia"?  From  the  years  1939- 
1945  the  Soviets  have  expanded  by  out- 
right annexation  some  250,000  square 
miles,  or  about  3  percent.  In  Europe  she 
has  soaked  up  the  Petsamo  and  Karelian 
districts"  shyloeked  from  Finland,  the 
Baltic  States,  the  northern  half  of  East 
Prussia,  the  eastern  half  of  prewar  Po- 
land, Ruthenia,  Bessarabia  and  north- 
ern Bukovenia,  In  Asia  she  has  absorbed 
the  southern  Sakhalin  island,  the  Kuriles 
and  Tannu  Tuva  from  Japan.  The  an- 
nexation of  this  territory  is  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  Russian  empire  of 
1800,  lacking  only  about  79,000  square 
miles.  Is  it  the  aim  of  the  Soviets  to  re- 
store the  czarist  bonndariesl  If  so,  then 
that  goal  is  all  but  gained. 

It  is  the  other  colonial  po'wers  that 
have  bulged  all  out  of  proportion  during 
this  same  150  years.  From  1800  to  1914 
more  than  half  the  earth's  surface 
changed  hands.  The  United  States  ex- 
panded from  800,000  square  miles  to 
3,800,000  square  miles.  The  British  Em- 
pire quadrupled  from  2i  miUion  square 
miles  to  lli  million  square  miles,  adding 
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another  million  as  her  share  of  the  loot 
from  World  War  I.  From  her  200,000 

square  miles  of  European  soil,  the 
French  empire  grew  until,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  it  boasted  4  million  square 
miles.  Had  Russia  expanded  at  the  same 
proportion  since  1800  she  would  have  by 
this  time  laid  hold  on  a  good  half  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe.  All  make  their 
claims,  but  the  scripture  is  still  true, 
"The  earth  is  the  Lord%  and  the  fulness 
thereof."— Psalm  24:1. 

But  is  not  the  dreaded  Soviet  monster 
getting  all  set  to  seize  -world  control, 
even  now?  The  ears  of  her  enemies  tin- 
gle with  fear  of  the  rising  tide  of  Com- 
munism throughout  Enrope  and  other 
nations.  What  about  the  11  million  or 
more  Communists  who  are  organized  in- 
to powerful  political  blocs  in  nations  like 
France  nnd  Itaiyf  What  of  th&  CojaroD- 
nist  regimes  now  taking  control  of  one 
country  after  another — Yugoslavia,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia?  Are  not  all  these 
and  other  deadly  maneuvers  directed 
from  the  same  Soviet  headquarters  in 
Moscow  that  rules  the'  Soviet  Union? 
What  means  should  earth's  other  glut- 
tonous empires  use  to  stamp  upon  the 
outreaching  paws  of  the  growling  Rus- 
sian bear? 

Quailing  with  fear,  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  are  stirred  by  a  frantic  reli- 
gious and  commercial  hierarchy,  and  the 
drumbeats  of  another  world  conflagra- 
tion are  heard.  Man's  United  Nations 
idol  appears  a  sorry  hope  to  ehng  to. 
These  are  the  *1ast  days"  of  this  world 
as  foretold  in  Ood's  Word  of  truth,  the 
Bible.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  leaders 
of  this  reeling  world  scoff  when  remind- 
ed that  this  age  has  reached  its  consum- 
mation as  Scripturally  foretold^  they 
turn  right  around  and  cry  forth  in  their 
own  words  the  very  same  fact,  that  this 
age  ha^Teaclied  its  consummation,  Veri- 
ly this  is  the  time  foretold  when  ''He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh;  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision".  {Psalm 
2:4)— Contributed. 

AWAKE  I 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 


LIKE  music  a  good 
athletic  perform- 
ance has  cadence,  modTi- 
lation,  harmony.  Flex- 
ing rhythm  pervades 
m-uscles  in  motion.  To 
witness  Charley  Paddock's  famous,  fly- 
ing finish  in  the  100-yard  diAsh;  to  watch 
Gordon  Wren  make  his  224-foot  Saint 
Moritz  ski  jump,  coasting  at  monnting 
velocity  down  the  rumvay,  321  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  incline,  then  flying 
a-vv£iy  from  the  take-off  into  giddy 
heights,  with  a  flawless  landing  in  split 
seconds  ;  to  gaze  at  figure-skater  Barbara 
Ann  Scott,  "graceful  as  a  hallerinaj"  also 
in  this  winter's  Olympics;  or  Jack  Love- 
lock holding  himself  in  leash  then  crush- 
ing his  opponents  with  that  long  dynam- 
ic burst  of  speed;  or  Pat  O'Callaghan 
swinging  the  sixteen- 
pound  hanmier  aloft,  turn- 
ing once,  twice,  three 
times,  and  even  four,  '% 
whirling  mass  of  co-ordi- 
nated mind  and  muscle, 
and  finally  launching  the 
great  ball  so  that  it  soars 
away  on  high  and  plunges" 
down  again  to  earth  some 
200  feet  away" — to  see 
these  performances  is  to 
watch  music  in  motion. 
Like  artists  with  different 
instruments,  each  sports- 
man renders  a  different 
but  harmonious  muscular 
feat  of  accomplishment. 

What  was  the  origin  o.£ 
the  Olympic  games  ?  Olym- 
pia  w^as  one"  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  Greek  peninsula,  Peloponnesos. 
Situated  in  the  fertile  Alpheus  river 
valley  in  southwest  Greece,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Ionian  sea,  the  games 
of  Olympia  came  to  surpass  those  of 
Athens    and    Corinth.    Wheat,    barley, 
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grapes  and  olives^  the  chief  products  of 
ancient  Greece,  grew  abundantly  on  the 
river  hanks  (now  called  Kuphia),  The 
stadion  (from  which  we  derive  our  word 
''stadium")  was  measured  for  races  on 
the  gentle  slopes.  To  the  winners  was 
given  the  "athlon"  or  prize;  and 'tlds 
word  is  the  root  of  the  English  word 
"athlete". 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  games  were 
inaugurated  as  a  religious  festival  in 
honor  of  the  Gre^  god,  Zeus.  AltTiough 
in  size  but  a  trifle  larger  than  Maryland, 
Greece  became  a  dominant  world  power. 
Their  games  were  connected  closely  to 
their  religion,  and  "the  Olympic  games 
were  the  outgrowth  of  athletic  festivals 
held  in  various  localities  in  ancient 
Greece".  Some  authorities  ascribe  the 
origin  to  "funeral  games   in  honor   of 

Pelops,  a  tribal  chieftain". 
Apollo,  one  of  the  chief 
gods  of  manly  achieve- 
ment, was  worshiped  as  a 
patron  of  the  games.  The 
importance  of  these  festi- 
vals, which  were  held  ev- 
ery four  years,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  counted  time  by 
these  four-year  spans, 
termed  Olympiads.  The 
first  of  record  occurred  in 
776  B.C.  The  games  con- 
tinued until  A.t).  392,  a 
total  time  period  of  1,168 
years. 

In  1S96  the  fi.rst  revival 
of  the  games  was  appro- 
priately held  in  Athens, 
Greece'.  In  ancient  Greece  all  wars  were 
held  in  suspense  in  honor  of  the  games; 
but  modern  civilization  has  three  times 
suspended  the  games  while  competitors 
fought  wars  with  each  other,  England 
last  held  the  games  in  1908;  while  this, 
year  they  are  scheduled  between  July  29 


and  August  14,  the  main  events  to  ta^e 
place  at  th&  great  stadium  at  Wembley, 
near  London.  While  major  interest  will 

center  in  the  competition  in  the  Olympics 
program  of  sixteen  different  sports  and 
a  combined  event  ealled  the  "pentath- 
lon'V  Britain  has  gone  all-out  for  enter- 
taining visitors  with  four  days  of  rowing 
and  two  days  of  canoeing  at  near-by 
Henley,  ''one  of  the  best  and  loveliest 
regatta  courses  in  the  world,''  and  yacht- 
ing at  Torquay,  and  eycle  racing  at  the 
Heme  Hill  and  Windsor  Great  Park. 
All  these  amusements  occur  almost  si- 
multaneously, evincing  the  postwar  fe- 
ver for  sport.  The  OlympicB  include 
swimming,  boxing,  wrestling,  track  rac- 
es, weight  lifting,  vaulting,  and  hammer 
throwing. 

The  British  have  observed  higher 
standards  of  fair  play  than  most  coun- 
tries, and  they  quote  the  words  of  the 
founder  of  the  modern  games,  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin:  "The  important 
thing  in  the  Olympic  games  is  not  win- 
ning, but  taking  part,  for  the  essential 
tiling  in  life  is  not  sq  much  conquering 
as  fighting  well-"  The  British  writer 
adds:  "Our  international  reputation  in 
sport  stands  high  today  because  we  have 
fulfilled  those' obligations  in  the  past,  not 
because  of  any  sweeping  victories/' 
{Manchester  Guardian,  April  8) 

Winter  Olympics,  1948 

The  writer  might  have  had  in  mind 
some  of  the  disgraceful  controversies  of 
the  winter  sports  competitions  of  the 
Olympic  games  held  in  Saint  Moritz  this 
January,  Newsweek  of  February  9^  1948, 
reports  that  disagreements  included  the 


sabotaging  of  the  American  bobsled, 
loosening  nuts,  breaking  pushers;  a  fist 
fight  which  ended  a  hotkey  game  be- 
tween Canada  and  Sweden;  speed  skat- 
ers in  eleven  countries  threatened  to 
strike  over  racing  rul^s;  two  Olympic 
committees'  dispute  over  a  dispute  re- 
quired police  intervention.  Therefore 
when  President  Enrico  CeUo  of  Switzer- 
land 5aid  that  the  games  were  "a  symbol 
of  a  new  world  of  peace  and  good  will 
everyone  thought  he  was  carrying  the 
ostrich  idea  too  far".  The  twenty-eight 
nations  represented  quite  evidently  were 
some  of  the  United  Nations,  friction  in- 
cluded. 

In  the  outcome  of  these  winter  Olym- 
pics Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  took  first,  second  and  third 
place  respectively.  One  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular events  was  the  figure  skating  of 
nineteen-year-old  Barbara  Ann  Scott, 
whose  victory  created  quite  a  furore  in 
her  native  Canada,  Wired  Prime  Minis- 
ter McKcnzie  King;  "From  one  end  of 
Canada  to  the  other  there  is  great  re- 
joicing." The  Americans  won  the  bob- 
sledding  by  a  time  of  over  five  minutes 
for  the  four-mile  course,  and  the  men's 
figure  skatingn  Perhaps  the  most  amaz- 
ing victory  was  that  of  Gretehen  Fraser, 
in  the  women's  slalom,  a  difficult  type  of 
skiing.  -Grretchen  is  a  Vancouver,  wash- 
ingtouj  houseivife.  Grenerallyj  the  skiing 
events  went  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*^north  countree";  in  the  eighteen  kilo- 
meter cross-country  race,  of  twenty  fin- 
ishers the  first  nineteen  were  Scandina- 
vians, Porfunately,  none  proved  the 
wag's  axiom :  "Skiing  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  trees," 


Jefiovak  looketh  from  heaven;  he  beholdetk  all  the  sons  of  men.  There  is  no  king 

saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  host:  a  mighty  ma%  ie  not  delivered  by  great 

strength.  A  hors^  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety;  neither  doth  he  deliver 

any  by  his  great  power-  Our  soul  hath  'waited  for  Jehovah: 

he  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 

--Psalm  33: 13, 16, 17,  20,  Am,  Stan.  Ver, 
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AWAKEI 


For  Feminine  Fancy 


7^  Shortags  of  Marriageable  Men 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  sev- 
eral hundred  Ihoiasand  more  women 
than    men    in    tlie    tJnited    Stat^, 

_J.^  but  this  does  cot  mean  a  "womaji 

surplus^'  or  a  ^'hushacd  shortage".  If  you  ladies 
are  betweeft  20  and  44  yeara  old,  you  can  revel 
in  the  etatistioa  that  there  are  2^000^000  more 
single  men  than  single  women  in  that  age  ^oup. 
Counting  in  widows  and  widowers  and  divorced, 
besides  the  single,  there  is  still  a  surplus  pool 
of  SOOjOOO  marriageable  males.  But  l£  you  are 
65j  yet  still  yearn  for  love  and  connubial  bliss 
in  springtime  and  Junetime,  you  are  justified 
in  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  your  proapecta  and 
resigning  yourself  to  spinsterhood^  for  in  those 
higher-age  brackets  the  husband  shcirtage  be- 
comes an  acute  reality. 

^omcn  Work  Too  Hard 

'JJ  The  American  housewife  not  only  works  too 
hard  cleaning  house^  but  also  fails  to  remove 
enough  dirt  in  the  process.  So  claims  Dr.  Elaine 
Enowles  Weaver,  home  economist.  Her  survey 
of  24  typical  homes  over  a  period  of  time  re- 
vealed that  the  use  of  more  modern  electrical 
equipment  and  following  professional  advice 
resulted  in  a  36-percent  reduction  in  weekly 
cleaning  time  and  a  iSS-percent  increase  in 
weekly  dirt  removaL  Following  their  customary 
routine,  the  housewives  spent  an  average  of 
5  hours  41  minutes  weekly  removing  10  ounces 
of  dirt,  which  was  later  found  to  be  only  34 
percent  of  the  dirt  later  removed  with  moderfl 
equipment.  Evidently  the  other  66  pereent  was 
dust  and  dirt  either  missed  entirely  or  merely 
"rearranged".  With  the  new  equipment  and 
professional  instruction  the  TPcekly  cleaning 
tim^  was  cat  to  3  hours  3S  minutes,  and  the 
di^-t  yield  rose  to  1  pound  12  ouncea. 

^adar  in  the  Kitchen 

During  the  war  the  Eaytheon  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Waltham, 
Mass.j   built   a   hig  tube   called    a 

magnatron.   This  radar  tube  gives 

out  energy  convertible  into  beat.  "With  the  end 
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of  the  war  the  Raytheon  company  started  build- 
ing ovens  around  their  radar  tubes,  all  enclosed 
in  a  tall,  white,  enamel  and  alumlnnm  and  stain- 
less steel  cabinet.  The  radio  frequency  waves 
move  back  and  forth  nearly  2i  billion  times  a 
second,  setting  the  food  molecules  to  thtflshing 
about,  which  agitation  produces  heat,  iw'hioh 
coots  the  food-  Because  the  waves  penetrate  thf 
food,  the  inside  cooka  ae  quickly  as  the  outside. 
Delicious  steaks  were  cooked  in  45  seconds; 
lobsters,  2  minutes;  clams,  47  seconds;  pork 
chops,  50  seconds;  hamburger,  20  secondaj 
gingerhread,  25  seconds-  The  demonstrator 
apologized  for  the  time  required^  explaining 
that  the  model  used  was  obsolete  and  that  new- 
er models  cut  the  time  in  half. 

"^aby  Wins  Battle  for  Li/e 

Meryl-Beth  Kossak,  born  21 
inonths  prematurely  and  weigh- 
ing a  mere  1  pound  10  ounces, 
fought  and  won  a  three^month 
battle  for  life.  Normal  now,  she  weighs  54 
pounds.  Brought  into  the  world  by  a  Caesarean 
operation,  the  baby  did  not  breathe  at  all  for 
the  first  few  minutes,  with  respiration  there- 
after irregular  for  some  time,  hlue  and  cold, 
general  condition  poor,  cry  weak,  and  activity 
weak  and  almost  nih  Her  chest  showed  a  deep 
bolloi7  where  one  Inng  simply  never  filled  with 
air,  The  first  day  she  was  given  only  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  stimulants.  The  second  day 
she  was  fed  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  through 
her  mouth  and  into  her  stomach,  since  she  was 
not  developed  to  the  point  of  performing  suck- 
ing motions.  Her  diet  started  out  on  sugared- 
water^  then  milk,  with  such  aids  as  penicillin, 
saline  and  glucose  water  solutions  and  vitamins 
A,  D  and  C.  Gavage  feeding  through  the  tube 
ended  about  two  months  after  birth,  since  she 
then  was  ready  to  suck.  She  was  removed  from 
the  incubator  that  had  been  her  home^  and 
about  a  month  later  was  taken  from  the  hos- 
pital to  join  her  parents  in  their  home.  She  is 
one  of  the  very  few  babies  known  to  medical 
science  ever  to  have  survived  the  handicap  of 
being  born  at  aueh  an  early  stage  of  embryonic 
development. 

II 


ITALY 

GOES  TO  THE  POLLS 


i^  A  LL    the    citizens 
J\  have  the  right  to 

associate  freely  in  par- 
ties to  compete  in  a  democratic  manner 
to  determine  the  national  policy"  Thus 
reads  Article  49  of  the  new  Itahan  consti- 
tution that  went  into  effect  onJanuaryl, 
1948.  This  constitution  had  been  framed 
by  a  new  assembl;^  elected  June  2,  1946, 
the  first  post-Faseist  and  postwar  demo- 
cratic election  in  Italy,  The  assembly  was 
to  be  in  power  only  long  enongh  to  frame 
this  constitution  for  the  Republic,  and 
then  a  new  election  would  h^  beld.The 
date  for  this  new  election  was  April  18, 
1948,  and  announcement  of  this  fact  was 
made  several  months  in  advance  to  al- 
low the  different  political  parties  time 
to  exercise  the  rights  granted  to  them 
by  Article  49  qTioted  above. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
political  battle  would  be  hard  Name- 
calling  and  mudslinging  were  well  un- 
derway even  before  the  actual  cam- 
paigning had  begun.  The  main  contest 
developed  between  the  strong  "Demo- 
crazia  Cristiana"  (Christian  Democracy) 
party  and  its  bitter  enemy  the.  Commu- 
nist party.  Each  side  accused  the  other 
of  not  wantinga  free  election.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  warned  that  the  Com- 
munists plotted  revolt  to  seize  control 
of  the  government  by  force  before  an 
election  could  be  held.  The  Communists 
retaliated  that  the  Christian  Democracy 
party  was  an  instrument  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  United  States  to  be  used  against 
Russia  in  a  future  war.  Not  only  was  it 
the  power  of  these  two  political  enemies 
that  indicated  a  bitter  election  struggle, 
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but  also  the  fact  that 
other  elements  outside 
Italy  applied  pressure 
on  the  Italian  voters.  The  decision  that 
Italy  made  on  April  18  interested  the 
world,  and  the  world  helped  he^r  make  it. 
The  most  popular  method  of  cam- 
paigning used  was  posters.  Usually  they 
may  be  pasted  only  on  specially  desig- 
nated walls.  But  during  the  campaign 
they  weve  slapped  on  every  conceivable 
kind  of  building,  from  churches  to  pri- 
vate homes.  By  poster  the  various  parties 
accused,  exposed,  attacked  and  con- 
demned their  opponents.  Without  hear- 
ing a  single  lecture  or  reading  a  single 
pamphlet  one  could  obtain  a  good  idea  of 
the  issues  in  this  poUtical  battle  merely 
by  walking  down  the  street.  To  illustrate 
the  method,  one  poster  pictured  es- 
dictator  Mussolini  haranguing  at  his 
best,  and  above  his  picture  are  the  words 
he  spoke:  'Teace,  yes,  but  armed  peace/' 
Right  alongside  of  Mussolini's  picture  is 
that  of  President  Truman,  and  he  is 
quoted:  "Peace  rests  on  the  strength  of 
our  arms."  Of  course,  this  poster  is  one 
used  by  the  Democratic  Popular  Front, 
which  is  the  combined  forces  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  left-wing  Socialists.  A 
poster  used  by  the  Demo- Christians 
showed  a  strong  man  representing  the 
free  Italian  nation  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  vicious  red  bear  of  Com- 
munist Russia  and  the  other  foot  plant- 
ed on  selfish  capitalism,  represented  by 
a  horrible  frog  vomiting  gold  pieces- 
Tons  of  paper  carrying  brief  mes- 
sages and  political  propaganda  were 
dumped  from  airplanes  to  flutter  their 
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way  downward  over  large  cities  and  ea- 

f)ecially  into  public  squares  during  a  po- 
itical  rally.  Such  outdoor  rallies  on  the 
public  streets  or  squares  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  people,  and  they  responded 
readily-  The  radio  and  newspapers  were 
also  used,  but  they  played  a  minor  part 
in  this  campaign. 

The  United  States  Participates 

Two  powerful  spheres  of  infiuenee 
were  interested  in  the  outcume  of  the 
Italian  electidn:  the  East  under  Com- 
munism, and  the  West  under  Democ- 
racy. "With  Communism  already  prevail- 
ing in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  West- 
ern powers  feared  its  spread  into  Italy. 
In  the  United  States  politicians,  news- 
papers, churches  and  private  individ- 
uals played  what  part  they  could  to  de- 
feat Communism  in  the  H:alian  election. 
On  the  Italian  scene  the  American  prop- 
aganda was  that  Comiminism  must  be 
stopped  now,  or  face  a  third  world  war. 
The  United  States  politicians  made  it 
clear  to  the  Italian  people  that  if  the 
election  favored  the  Communists  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  work  with  such  a  government  in  Italy, 
Italy  would  he  cut  oiiE  from  the  material 
aid  of  the  European  Eeeovery  Program. 
A  short  time  before  the  election  the 
United  States  threw  another  bombshell 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Popu- 
lar Front  by  announcing  that  the  United 
States  favored  Trieste^s  going  back  to 
Italy.  The  Demo-Christians  capitalized 
fully  on  the  Trieste  question  and  the 
prospects  of  material  ai^  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  the  Communists  were  kept 
out  df  power,  and  lauded  these  as  exam- 
ples of  Uncle  Sam's  generosity. 

But  leftist  newspapers  referred  to  this 
use  of  material  aid  as  ^'blackmail"  and 
foreign  intervention  in  the  democratic 
process  of  Italians  choosing  their  own 
government.  The  Front  declared  that 
they  were  not  against  United  States\aid 
to  Italy,  but  argued  that  they  did  not 
want  Italy  to  become  a  dump  for  surplus 


American  products,  that  it  would  de- 
stroy Italian  industry  and  prevent  the 
nation  from  taking  its  rightfjil  place 
among  other  nations  of  the  world.  They 

were  willing  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States,  but  wanted  full  liberty  to 
do  business  with  other  nations  as  well, 
and  to  buy  what  they  wanted. 

Fearing  the  Commjunista,  the  United 
States  propagandists  have  played  into 
the  hands  of  another  totalitarian  organ- 
ization, the  same  one  that  blessed  the 
Nazis  and  the  Fascists,  the  one  that  has 
rijled  Italy  for  many  centuries  past,  the 
one  responsible  for  the  misery,  igno- 
rance, iUiteraey  and  superstition  of  the 
Italian  people,  namely,  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  worked  hand  in  glove 
with  Mjissolini,  and  every  intelligent 
Italian  in  Italy  knows  that  fact-  It  went 
all-out  for  the  dictators  of  Europe  when 
things  were  going  their  way.  When  the 
Axis  powers  held  sway  in  Europe,  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  marched  along 
with  the  victorious  armies.  Prelates  all 
over  Italy  blessed  the  Fascists.  Musso- 
lini was  referred  to  by  them  as  the  "ilan 
of  Providence^',  and  Pope  Pius  XI  made 
the  famous  Lateran  treaty  with  Musso- 
lini, which  treaty  has  been  approved  and 
voted  into  Italy's  new  constitution.  But 
now  the  riglit-wing  dictators  have  fallen, 
and  the  Vatican  fearfully  looks  around 
for  another  partner  to  fight  a  *^oly  cru- 
sade". She  has  tagged  the  United  States 
of  America  "it"- 

The  Vatictm  in  the  Political  Arena 

An  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
shows  how  the  Catholic  church  influ- 
enced the  election  of  April  18, 1948,  and 
peppered  out  her  poHtical  campaign 
speeches  from  the  pulpits  of  every 
church  and  cathedral  in  Italy,  Cardinal 
Schuster  of  Milan  initiated  the  Hier- 
archy's political  campaign,  declaring  in 
a  public  letter  to  all  under  his  diocese 
that  all  who  supported  or  gave  their  vote 
to  the  parties  of  the  left  could  not  enjoy 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  or  receive 
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absolutioii-  This  same  letter  explains 
that  these  eeeiesiastical  penalties  are 
"medicinal,  and  that  the  church  desires 
nothing  better  than  the  cure  of  her  sick 
children;  If  she  refuses  for  some  time 
the  holy  sacraments,  she  does  like  the 
doctor  that  forbids  to  the  sick  the  same 
meal  of  the  healthy,  because  they  would 
be  harmful  to  him".  The  millions  of 
Catholics  who  have  become  anticlerical 
will  certainly  never  be  brought  hack  in-- 
to  the  folds  of  the  church  by  this  kind  of 
persuasion.  All  citizens  of  ililan  well  re- 
member bow  Cardin&l  Schuster  lauded 
Mussolini  to  the  skies. 

Soon  after  Schuster  publicly  showed 
that  the  church  was  against  the  Popular 
Front,  other  cardinals,  bishops  and 
priests  foliowed  his  example,  delivering 
their  campaign  speeches  from  the  pul- 
pit on  Sunday  uiornings.  Many  sincere 
Catholics  became  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  church's  interference  in  polit- 
ical matters  and  quit  going  to  church. 
The  churches  bombarded  their  parish- 
ioners with  political  propaganda  by  cir- 
cular letters,  typical  of  which  is  the  one 
sent  out  by  Bishop  Giuseppe  Battaglia 
of  Faenza,  Province  of  Itavenna; 

The  date  April  18  is  destined  to  signal  a  de- 
cisive turn  in  the  history  of  our  Italy,  "We  all 
have  the  duty  of  contributing  to  this  date 
signal  a  true  beginning  of  the  Christian  resur- 
rection of  our  motherland.  Henco^  the  aerioua 
duty,  for  those  who  have  the  right  to  vote,  to 
go  to  the  polls:  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  abstain 
from  it;  and  the  serious  duty,  for  those  "who 
wish  to  be  Christians,  to  vote  for  those  "who 
assure  the  defense  of  our  faith. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  pope  him- 
self gave  political  instruction  early  in 
the  campaign.  Quoting  from  his  talk 
to  an  audience  of  priests  at  the  Vatican 
Don  Basilioj  anticlerical  newspaper, 
March  21,  said; 

It  is  your  right  and  duty  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  faithful  to  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  the  coming  elections  and  on 
the  moral  responsibility  that  isaues  from  them 
to  all  who  have  the  right  to  vote.  Without 
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douht  the  church  intends  to  remain  out  .of  and 
ahove  the  political  parties;  but  how  can  it  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  formmg  of  a  Parliflr 
ment»  to  which  the  Constitution  gives  the 
power  to  make  laws  in  matters  that  regard 
so  directly  the  highest  religious  interests  and 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  church  itself  in 
Italy? 

Campaign  Reaches  a  Climax 

During  April  the  campaign  intensified. 
Verbal  combat  was  supplemented  by  vio- 
lence. In  Tarious  places  throughout  the 
nation  the  murder  of  aspirants  f-or  the 
left  was  reported.  Communist  party  or- 
gans immediately  accused  the  Christian 
Democrats  of  resorting  to  bloodshed  and 
violence  in  order  to  bring  about  a  civil 
war  and  thereby  induce  the  Ur  ited 
States  to  step  into  the  fight,  ousting  the 
Communists  and  other  People's  parties 
and  establishing  the  party  of  De  Gasperi 
in  a  dictatorship.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Popular  Front  sought  to  lav  hands  on 
every  crooked  deal  of  the  Vatican  that 
could  be  brought  to  light  and  use  it  as 
propaganda  against  the  church's  favor- 
ite. E^or  instance,  a  certain  Monsignor 
Cippico  was  caught  stealing  funds  in 
Vatican  City,  but  the  Vatican  did  not 
publicize  this  fact  until  six  months  later, 
on  March  4,  1948,  after  Cippico  had  es- 
caped from  Vatican  City,  The  church 
sought  to  hush  up  this  matter  as  much 
as  possible,  while  the  opposition  gave 
the  whole  escapade  a  good  airing-  Such 
clerical  sins  as  this  were  used  to  good 
advantage  by  the  Popular  Front. 

The  week  prior  to  the  election  leaders 
of  both  the  CoTumunist  party  and  the 
Christian  Democracy  party  spoke  before 
large  audiences  in  Milan,  Alcide  de  Gas- 
peri said  there  on  April  13,  before  an 
audience  of  400,000  that  thronged  the 
same  'Tiazza  Duomo"  where  Togliatti, 
the  Communist  leader,  had  spoken  two 
days  previously,  that  a  secret  pact  exist- 
ed between  the  Coinmumsts  and  Russia. 
He  made  a  special  effort  to  whitewash 
the  Vatican,  saying: 
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AoouBationi  are  f  ormulAted  Against  the 
Vatiean,  It  is  aaid  that  the  holy  see  and  Ital- 
ian (fovernment  are  li-ke  two  poles  tliat  are 
ill  contact  all  the  time,  plotting  together,  that 
tr?  to  solve  problenia  together,  that  the  Vati- 
can is  a  center  of  international  intrigue,  who 
work  even  ajjain&t  the  interpttts  of  tJie  Italian 
nation t  all  this  is  founded  on  fantastic 
fiaiunny,  on  malice  and  induction*  aimilariy 
faut&ytif!. 

Two  days  earlier  in  the  same  square 
in  Milan  the  Communist  leader,  Palmiro 
Togliatti,  spcke  to  an  audience  of  300,- 
000.  Ke  charged  the  opposition  had 
promoted  a  smear  campaign  against  the 
Conmiuniats,  attempting  to  dissenfiinate 
hate,  fear,  terror  and  panic  among  the 
people.  He  said  that  the  Demo-Chns- 
tjans  T^'ere  employirg  the  saine  tactics  as 
the  Fascists,  in  that  a  truraped-up  and 
false  fear  of  Communism  gave  Aiusao- 
lini  the  open  door  in  italy>  ''Who  was  it 
that  us(^a  anticommunism  to  give  tho 
tiry:;  dagger-stab  at  the  derr.ocracy  ynd 
unity  of  the  Italian  people?  It  waa  Fas- 
c^ism,  it  was  Mussolini/'  Tojohing  the 
touchy  subj(!et  of  religion,  which  was 
probably  the  biggest  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, Togliatti  said:  "Why  then  do  the 
high  hierarchs  of  the  church,  the  T>emo- 
Christian  party,  or  better  yet  the  leaders 
of  tfmse  "W'ho  i^tand  beh:nd  De  Gasperi^ 
conduct  tiii,s  tattle  against  us  as  if  we 
were  enemies  of  religion,  while  tliere  is 
no  fact  that  justifies  their  position  f"  To- 
gliatli's  claim  was  (hat  the  Front  op- 
posed the  niisu&e  of  religion  aa  a  polit- 
ical power  to  rule  and  block  the  '^advance 
o:^ progress  and  social  justice^ 

The  two  above-men  IT  oned  speeches  of 
Togliaiii  and  l)e  (iasptTi  wero  the  las: 
important  ones  of  the  campaig^i,  a  ram- 
paigQ  that  doubtless,  like  ail  political 
campaigns,  conlained  plenty  of  smears 
and  lies  on  both  Kides.  Both  parties  had 
presented  to  tlie  italian  people  similar 
promises:  to  restore  the  ecoroniy  of 
Ifaly,  to  rebuild  Italy  as  a  great  nation 
al^Ie  to  provide  decent  livehhood,  to 
maintain  peace,  to  prevent  eatering  a 


third  world  wat,  to  eliminate  nnflmploy- 
ment  and  to  preserve  the  four  freedoms 
of  a  democratic  state.  They  differed  in 
that  if  the  Front  had  won  the  election  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  many 
drastic  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, "Whether  it  would  have  gone 
completely  to  Russia  is  hard  to  say.  At 
least,  the  Front  deniea  such  a  ehkrge- 
This  party  fought  a  hard  battle  against 
the  fioman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Italy, 
net  because  of  doctrines  or  religious  is- 
sues, but  because  the  Vatican  as  a  [volit- 
icai  organization  plunged  into  the  polite 
icial  picture  of  this  present  election:  and 
also  becjiuse  the  Vatican  has  proved  her- 
self to  1)6  a  supporter  of  dictators  and 
an  opponent  oE  true  democraey. 

The  Election  Results 

Finally  cJiine  April  18^  election  day. 
The  rumors  that  were  racing  about;  that, 
the  Commjnists  would  not  wait  for  the 
election  but  start  a  wave  of  riots  before- 
hand proved  to  he  antieommunist  propa- 
ganda. No  violence  occur:!'ed  during  the 
two  days  of  voting,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
April  iH  and  19,  There  was  cnmplete 
tranquillity.  More  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lion persons  went  to  the  polk  and  gave 
their  votes  for  one  of  the  {welve  or  more 
parties  written  on  the  ballot.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  reaped  more  than  twelve 
million  voles.  More  than  eight  million 
voted  for  the  Popular  Front.  The  Chris- 
tian Democracy  party  now  has  the  ma- 
jority of  seats  in  Parliament.  The  presi- 
dent would  be  the  choice  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  hit.  miJiistera  would  be  men 
who  approved  th<*  politics  of  hiy  party. 
Needles?  lo  say,  the  election  results 
were  gratifying  to  the  Western  democ- 
racies, and  happy  expressions  were 
forthcoming  from  the  lips  of  the  leaders 
of  these  nations. 

But  what  about  the  supporters  of  the 
FromT  What  will  they  do  now?  Their 
ideas  are  aa  far  apart  from  those  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  as  is  Russia  from 
the  United  States,  In  the  Christian  De- 
ls 


mocTftcy  party  are  the  foitnersTipp&rterB  152^000  nuns  took  part  in  the  election 

of  Faaeiera^  ^e  big  l&nd  owners,  indus-  and,  of  course, .  voted  for  the  Vatban- 

trialiate,  the  clergy  ivitli  their  religious  sponsored  party.  The  sick  and  disabled 

subjects,  and  many  millions  who  fear  lodged  in  CathoUe  hospitals  and  in  old 

Cornxnunif-fH  and  its  effeetH.  In  the  Dem-  folk's  homes  M'ere  moved,  if  at  all  po9- 

ocrau4?Popnlar  Front  party  are  the  Com-  siljie,  tc  tlie  polls  to  give  their  voteB  for 

manists,  Socialists  and  mt^ses  of  peo-  the  Demo-CliTistian  party, 

pie  who  despise  the  old  aystem  and  want  _   In  a  way,  tliu  Italian  election  may  be 

a  radical  ahanse^  To  bring  about  the  interpreted  not  ao  much  bs  a  victory  for 

change  this  system  would  make  Ihe  state  the  Christian  Democrats  as  a  defeat  for 


and  ridt  t&ndowners  and  indastriahsts, 
would  become  slaves  of  the  state.  Hence 
it  is  seen  that  both  man-made  parties 
are  a  menace  to  the  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  free  people. 

The  Democratic  Popular  Front  la- 
ments that  the  dergy  repeatedly  violat- 
ed the  electoral  laws'  of  the  Bepublie  in 
tZie  poli^if^al  campaigTt^  thai  they  not 
only  inflnenced»  but  intimidated  ftalian 
voters  by  threatening  eiccommnnioation 
and  removal  of  the  eacraments  aud  abso- 
lution from  any  Italian  Catholic  who 
voted  contrary  to  the  church's  wishes. 
They  also  claim  a  decisive  element  of  the 
electoral  results  was  the  foreign  inter- 
vention. Referring  to  this  the  newspaper 
AvanU,  April  21,  J94S,  said  voters  for 
the  Front  "have  resisted  the  tlireats  and 
the  fLlIurtJii]\.'iit,  the  bread  of  America  and 
the  l)r-ll  of  tlii=  church". 

Such  accusations  aad  observations  by 
the  left  were  denied  by  De  GasperL  He 
did  not  deny,  however,  that  the  church 
had  entered  the  politirol  campaign.  It 
was  reported  tJiat  100,000  priests  and 


miihon  Italians  refused  to  be  iiitimiiUt- 
ed  by  Hierarchy  propaganda  and  voted 
for  the  Socialist-Commonifit  Front.  Th^t 
there  would  be  in  Italy  eight  million 
people  against  the  chureh  in  Vatiean- 
controlled  Italy  as  against  twelve  mil- 
lion for  it,  is  something  unexpected. 
De  Gasperi  lamented:  "It  is  a  shame/' 

And  yetj  it  in  a  worse  sJmm^  that  fhh 
syEtem  has  kept  Italy  shackled  for  more 
than  1,500  years.  The  handwriting  on  thy 
wall  indicates  that  political  religion  is 
near  its  end-  0J'Eani7,ed  relij?;ion  wDl  rbap 
a  whirlwind  harvest  as  a  result  of  her 
sowing  of  hate,  war,  murder  and  polit- 
ical chicanery.  Liberty-loving  persons  in 
Italy  and  all  other  nations  will  escape  a 
share  in  tliis  wliirrwind  to  te  reaped  by 
abandoning  such  worldly  religion  and 
turning  tO  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah 
God  aud  Christ  Jesus.  Instead  of  lend- 
ing support  to  the  political  parties  of 
this  present  evil  world,  they  will  give 
their  allegiance  and  service  Co  Jehovali 
God's  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 
^-J^mks/  correspKiiideat  ia  Italy. 
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"H^  and  Vcsdst  Armies  Coiled  "C^riscian" 

Join  O'iKoDnfQ,  io  hit  tQliinm  "Captlol  StuS''  in  iJie  Kew  York  liaily  Ne-wa, 
.\rflrtfL  le,  emoted  profDiFl^  abcrat  ihe  peril  to  the  HAmtfn  Oatbolie  pope  in 
the  weat  the  CnunnbDiste  ^ould  vno  lie  eletrtiOD^  m  April.  Hf  i>oali-pi>oJie<1 
nt  ^'s[l1y  stori^"  the  ^pemlfitiaus  h  few  y^rs  bar^  tlut  the  pope  noalij  seek 
refuge  id  a  Deutrdi  eaantiy  becBUBc  ItAty  and  Bams  were  imdse  Hitiet-Utse  vonCxoL 
"Na  Tcaaoa  for  tlij^ht^  said  O^Doonell,  for  '^ofter  all,  tliA  Armies  under  Der  Fuehrer  and 
II  I>uGe  were  CluistiHii^  and  tbe  jnajoril^r  -were  Catlwlies".  Aeminliag  ta  OTkntnell, 
fnaHBt  peril  caine  to  the  pops  wteD  "F J^.R.  gwe  his  OK  tw  ADitfrioin^  Io  bomh  Rome", 
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MORE  than  twenty-five 
centuries  ago   the 
prophetBzekiel  saw  twenty- 

live  men  in  Jerusalem  fac- 
ing the  east  (Ezekiel  8: 16) 
Behind  them  was  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  They  professed  to  be  worship- 
ers of  the  true  God  Jehovah,  but  what 
they  were  doing  proved  them  to  be  other- 
wise. Eight  there  in  the  temple  court, 
standing  between  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  gr^t  altar,  those  men  were 
actually  worshiping  the  sun»  in  direct 
violation  of  Jehovah  God's  express  com- 
mand! In  no  uncertain  language,  Record- 
ed nearly  nine  hundred  years  previous- 
ly, at  Deuteronomy  17:2-5,  Almighty 
God  declared :  "If  there  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  within  any  of  thy  gates 
which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee,  man 


or    woman,    that 


hath    gone    and 


served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them, 
OR  THE  suijj  or  the  moon,  or  any  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  which  I  have  not  com> 
manded,  •  .  .  thou  shalt  stone  them  to 
death  with  stones/' — Am.  Stan.  Ver. 

Thus  the  new-born  nation  of  Israel 
was  warned  not  to  bring  out  of  Egypt 
any  of  that  land's  sun-worshiping  prac- 
tices. Instead  of  worshiping  the  sun  they 
were  to  worship  the  God  who  made  the 
sun,  and  thus  be  protected  from  the  idol- 
atrous practices  of  the  heathen  and 
pagans  round  about.  The  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  Israel  shows  that  when 
they  were  faithful  in  their  worship  of 
Jehovah  they  prospered,  but  when  they 
forsook  His  pure  worship  and  turned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  they  suffered-  Baal- 
ism was  suB-worship,  a  form  of  deviU 
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worship,  in  w^hieh  idols,  images,  horses 
and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun. 
When  good  king  Josiah  cleaned  out  the 
Baal  worshipers  that  were  polluting  the 
land  in  the  seventh  century  B.C,  it  is 
recorded,  at  2  -Chronicles  34:4  (mar- 
gin) :  "And  they  brake  down  the  altars 
of  Baalim  in  his  presence;  and  the  sutr 
IMAGES,  that  were  on  high  above  them,  he 
cut  down"— See  also  2  Kings  23:  5, 11; 
2  Chronicles  14;  5,  margin. 

Sun-worship,  if  traced  back  to  its 
origin,  is  found  to  stem  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Nimrod,  who  represented  the 
Devil  and  who  was  regarded  after  his 
death  as  the  "illuminator  and  enlighten- 
er''  of  men.  This  places  the  origin  in  the 
cradle  of  organized  religion  as  it  was 
established  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes following  the  Flood.  From  that  com- 
mon source  sun-worship  was  taken  along 
by  the  various  races  of  people  as  they 
spread  out  over  the  earth  after  their 
languages  were  confused  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel  This  explains  whv,  among  nearly 
air  the  primitive  races,  Vorship  of  the 
sun  was  the  center  of  their  special  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Though  called  by  vari- 
ous names,  basically  they  were  similar. 
There  was  the  worship  of  Baal  by  the 
Phoenicians,  of  Moleeh  by  the  Ammon- 
ites, of  Hadad  by  the  Syrians,  of  Mithras 
by  the  Persians,  of  Surya  by  the  Hindus, 
of  Ra  by  the  Egyptians,  and  all  of  them 
were  centered  in  the  sun. 

From  Scandinavia  to  the  land  of  the 
Hottentots,  and  from  Alaska  to  Peru, 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  worship  of  fire 
that  is  closely  related  to  sun-worship, 
made  up  the  principal  core  of  paganism. 
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Golden  images  of  the  aim  were  fouiiq  m 
tbe  tempJHh  0?  the  Peruvian  Ineaa.  In 
Meitico  the  son  was  pre-eminently'  above 
all  other  gods.  The  North  Ainenoan  In- 
diana considered  their  "peace  pipe"  a 
gift  from  the  auii»  and  in  smoking  it  they 
fhftfti^ed  the  pipe  in  a  circle,  to  represent 
the  sun's  course.  In  comparatively  nicd- 
ern  times  the  TeKi<3is  of  KurdiatawT  who 
openly  profess  to  worship  the  Devil,  as 
did  their  ancient  sjuiestorR,  hold  their 
wildest  celebration  in  honor  of  Sheikh 
Shems,  the  sud. 

On  thiy  matter  of  pa^an  worship  of 
the  sun,  or  heliolatry,  M'CUntocV  & 
Slrong'a  C?fclopa^diti  says  •- 

Th^  worship  of  ihe  great  orb  wMch  inauriH 
Xo  UB  light,  warmth,  and  hfe  is  as  auciunt  aa 
history.  It  existed  in  the  corliest  aff^  aiiiDiig 
the  PhiEuiciana^  Bgyptigiia,  Persians,  and 
Hindus,  aijd  later  among  lh<;  Greeks  and  Ro- 
jasns  of  tfia  West,  venecating  Us  vhjeet  under 
the  dilferctnt  nprnee  of  Eelioa  or  Sol,  or  o£ 
Baal,  Osiria,  or  Mithras,  Variuus  forms  of 
Bflcrifit*  and  prayer  *?hflracteriEed  this  wor- 
ffhip  amuwg  the  differenl  nations,  but  they 
agreed  in  ri^giirding  the  aun  aa  u  mighty  and 
superior  deity  who  ruled  tho  world  with  an 
indepondenl  authority  more  op  Less  eomplete, 
,  .  .  All  Eastern  nations  eonsiderad  il  as 
praetically  the  supreme  divinity.  Th*)  Rooiana, 
loo,  maintained  the  wui'ship  of  thu  auif  after 
Heliogabulus  had  introduced  it  and  h»l  built 
a  temple  to  Soi. 

Suii-Wt>Tship  in  the  Roman  Empire 

By  the  time  Rome  reached  the  senith 
of  her  splendor  under  the  Caesars,  the 
imperifll  city  became  a  melting  pot  for 
the  many  ser-.ts  and  cults  of  paganiam 
that  practiced  snn  idolatry.  Rome's 
"craze  for  foi-eign  deities  weoi  to  nn- 
heard-of  extremes",  says  the  Encydope- 
dia  Awerim'm,  "goin^  so  far  alield  as 
Persia,  from  which  was  introduced  t]ie 
great  sun  god,  Mithras,  with  his  elabo- 
rate mystical  worship,  which  became  very 
popular  in  the  imperial  city."  Tlie  Sat- 
urnalia celebration,  held  in  December 
wiih  ^reat  din  and  npToar,  was  in  honor 


or  cne  reoircn  or  me  sua  ai  tne  winter 
solstice,  and  December  25  was  called  the 
l^aialis  mvi^ti  soils,  nieaning  "the  birth- 
day of  the  unconquerod  sun". 

Around  the  calendar,  every  day  of  the 
week,  the  pagans  of  the  llonian  empire 
worshiped  their  demon  gods,  Each  day 
was  set  aside  for  special  devotion  to  a 
pariitrJjlar  planetajy  god  or  goddess— 
Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Saturn— a  system  of  mythology 
that  was  dri^umed  up  by  the  stargazing 
aslrologcrs  of  Egypt.  To  this  day  the 
namns  of  the  da^^'e  of  the  week  are  the 
saine  as  tlie  original  Latin  or  Teutonic 
equivalents-  And  to  this  day  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  the  sun's  day,  Ibe  day  t:et 
aside  by  pagans  for  their  indirect  wor- 
skip  of  Nimrod  and  the  Devil.  Says  The 
Cenkiry  Dictiojmrit:  "The  immeSundm!, 
or  *day  of  the  sun',  belongs  tr*  the  first 
day  of  the  week  on  astroio^icu?  grounds, 
and  has  long  been  so  used,  from  far  be- 
yond the  Christian  era,  and  far  outside 
of  CViristian  countries." 

"The  Day  of  Ihc  Sun"  Ut  Chriaiend^t 

It  is  understandable  why  centuries  ago 
the  heathen  who  knew  not  Jehovali  God 
set  arddt,  in  their  Js"norflrrce  find  pj^per- 
atilion,  a  special  day  for  worshipiup  the 
sun,  but  it  is  dilhcull  for  some  people  to 
understand  why  Christendom  has  taken 
this  same  day  and  jnade  it  her  most 
■'Ikoly"  day  of  the  week.  There  is  no  point 
in  the  argutoent  of  the  dtrgy  when  they 
say  that  the  fourth  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments jjro^'idt'd  for  a  sabbath  day,  for 
if  Christendom  were  faithful  to  that  law 
she  would  keep  the  seventh  <iay  of  the 
week  as  sabbath  inslead  of  tlie  iirst.  In- 
stead of  hypocritl(;all>  beating  around 
in  the  bushes  in  an  effort  to  stir  up  sonie 
Scriptural  support  for  their  sun-wor- 
ahipingday,  they  would  do  better  to 
come  out  in  tlie  open  and  admit  the  facts 
of  history. 

Hiritory  shows  that  it  was  Constantine 
who  tirst  commanded,  A-1),  321,  that  all 
ChriBtiaiiH  should  observe  as  holy  the 


pagan  Sundaj^  as  the  saobath.  The  de- 
cree read:  ^^Let  all  judges  and  towns- 
people and  all  occupations  of  trade  rest 
on  the  venerable  day  of  the  Sun;  never- 
theless, let  those  "who  are  situated  in  the 
rural  districts  freely  and  with  full  lib- 
erty attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  ,  .  ,  '^  In  a  second  decree  Con- 
stantine  closed  courts  of  law  on  Sun- 
days, except  for  the  freeing  of  slaves, 
''as  it  should  seem  most  improper  that 
the  day  of  the  Sun,  noitd  for  its  vzne.r- 
ation,  be  occupied  in  wrangling  discus- 
sions and  obnoxious  contentions  of  par- 
ties-" Be  it  noted  that  there  is  nothing 
in  either  of  these  decrees  that  makes  the 
old  pagan  Sunday  anything  more  than 
what  it  always  was,  a  day  set  aside  fbr 
indirect  devil-  and  demon-worship.  As 
Philip  Sehaff  says  in  his  History  of  the 
Christian  Church: 

The  Sunday  law  of  Constantine  must  not 
be  overrated-  He  enjoined  the  observance,  or 
rather  forbade  the  public  desecration  of  Sun- 
day, not  under  the  name  of  Sahbaium  [Sab- 
bath] or  dies  Domitii  [Lord^s  day],  but  Un- 
der its  old  astrological  and  heathen  title, 
dies  Soils  [Sunday],  familiar  to  all  his  sub- 
jeotg,  so  that  the  law  was  as  applicable  to  the 
worshipers  of  Hercules,.  Apollo,  and  Mithras, 
as  to  the  Christians.  There  is  no  reference 
whatever  in  his  law  either  to  the  fourth  eom- 
mandment  [of  the  Ten  Commandraezits]  or  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

From  all  appearances  Constantine 
would  have  iitted  in  with  the  twenty-five 
men  that  claimed  io  worship  God  Wt  liad 
turned  their  backs  on  the  Lord's  temple 
and  were  worshiping  the  sun.  Bom  and 
raised  a  pagan,  trained  as  a  politician, 
professinj?:  with  his  mouth  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  fired  with  the  ambition  to  nnite 
paganism  and  so-called  "Christianity'" 
into  a  single  Catholic  state  religion,  Con- 
stantine  had  all  the  ingredients  of  a  eom- 
promiser.  With  shrewdness  and  Satanic 
craftiness  he  brought  apostate  Chris- 
tians under  the  yoke  of  pagan  bondage 
by  his  decrees,  including  his  Sunday 
*'blue  laws''*.  Or,  to  quote  another  church 
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historian,  A.  P.  Stanley  {History  of  the 
Eastern  Church) :  "The  retention  of  the 
old  pagan  name  of  'dies  Soils'  or  'Sun- 
day', for  the  weekly  Christian  festival  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  union  of 
pagan  and  [so-called]  Christian  senti- 
ment with  which  the  first  day  of  the  week 
waa  recommended  hy  Constantine  to  his 
subjects,  pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as 
the  Venerable  day  of  the  Sun'," 

Thus  by  Constantine  was  the  pagan 
Sunday  sprinlcled  with  t^e  unholy 
watera  of  apostasy  and  renamed  the 
Christian  sabbath  day.  Thereafter  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  *'sanctitied" 
this  piece  of  mischief  by  their  councils. 
Later,  this  pagan  Sunday  holiday  that 
was  set  up  by  Constantine  was  continued 
by  the  decrees  of  Charlemagne,  who  was 
notorious  as  the  first  civil  ru!e^  of  that 
illicit  partnership  called  the  ''Holy  Ro- 
man Empire'*  that  oppressed  Europe 
for  a  thousand  years*  And  so  it  is  today, 
we  see  Christendom  observing  Sunday, 

''But.  hold  on,^'  one  says,  ''the  day  is 
Christian,  not  pagan,  for  Christendom 
does  not  worship  the  sun  on  Sundayn" 
True,  she  claims  by  her  lips  to  worship 
Jehovah  God  and  His  son  Christ  Jesus, 
But  look  at  her  actions-  Are  not  her 
priests  and  elders,  her  leaders  and 
mighty  ones^  in  esactly  the  same  position 
as  those  twenty-five  men  of  old  that 
Eaekiel  saw  standing  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  temple?  Have  they  not  changed 
God's  laws,  broken  His  covenants,  for- 
saken His  pure  worsbip?  In  sliort,  have 
they  not  turned  their  backs  on  Jehovah 
God,  His  Kingdom  and  temple  ?  Are  they 
not  giving  their  praise  and  support  and 
worship  to  the  Devil,  the  god  of  this 
world  and  "sun"  of  the  present  wicked 
invisible  *Tieavens"  of  demons,  by  their 
alliances  with  this  world's  polities  ? 
Jehovah's  thunderous  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  these  questions  will  short- 
ly fall  on  Christendom  at  Armageddon, 
as  the  "six  men  with  slaughter  weapons" 
fell  upon  tUe  nwka  of  thos^  B.i!.ei£i^t  s^ii^ 
worshipers  at  Jerusalem  ^Ez^kiel  9: 1-6, 
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Modern 


T3E  advantage  o£  money  over  the 
straight  exchange  of  goods,  known  as 
barter,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Parisian  concert  singer  some 
thirty  years  ago.  Booked  for  a  concert 
tour  of  the  French-owned  Society  is- 
lands of  the  South  Paeifie,  her  contract 
called  for  one  third  of  the  receipts  for 
her  personal  performance.  In  the  divi- 
sion that  followed  the  last  opera,  she  re- 
ceived three  pigs,  twenty-three  turkeys, 
forty-four  chickens,  5,000  cocoanuts,  and 
an  assortment  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
bananas.  In  this  Tahitian  group,  francs 
were  scarce,  and  although  this  produce 
equaled  $1,000  in  Europe,  the  islanders 
could  not  buy.  In  the  end  she  had  to  feed 
the  fruit  to  the  stocl;  and  received  little 
or  nothing  for  her  labors. 

Such    disadvantages,    from    earliest 
times,  led  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
for  money.  "Gold  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  used  some  time  before  sil- 
ver, but  the  earliest  authority,  which  is 
the  Bible,  mentions  both  these  metals  at 
a  most  remote  age."  Abraham,  who  was 
rich  in  cattle,  silver  and  gold,  purchased 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  "four  hundred 
shekels   of   silver,   current  money  with 
the  merchant".   (Genesis  23:16;  13:2) 
Both  the  shekel  and  the  talent  of  3,000 
shekels  were  measures  of  weight.  The 
value  of  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  is  esti- 
mated at  $27,000.  Comparing  the  valne 
of  the  Hebrew  silver  talent  ($1,800)  with 
the  later  Attic  or  Greek  talent  ($9^0), 
whose    weight   was    known  to    be    57._8 
pounds,  the  Hebrew  probably  approxi- 
mated 115  pounds.  It  was  by/ehovah  s 
blessing  that  David  accumulated  100,000 
talents  (11,500,000  pounds)  of  gold  and 
a  million  talents  of  silver  for  Solomon  s 
temple.  (1  Chronicles  22:14)  The  pre- 
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eious  metal  alone  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  three-and-a-half  billion  dol- 
lars. 

The  Egyptians  used  gold  and  silver 
rings   for   money,   even   as    the    Afri- 
cans of  Senna  do  today.  Metallic  pu- 
rity was  tested  by  fire.  (Malachi  3:3; 
Zechariah  13:9;  Revelation  3:18)  The 
metal  was  weighed  on  balances  using 
standard-weight  stones.    (Deuteronomy 
25 :  15 ;  2  Samuel  14 :  26 ;  Proverbs  11 : 1 ; 
Jeremiah  32: 10}  Not  like  our  silver  dol- 
lar, which  contains  only  about  46c  worth 
of  silver,'  the  Greek  drachma,  like_  the 
Hebrew  shekel,  was  a  measure  of  weight. 
The  Attic  talent  was  divided  into   60 
minae  (similar  to  the  Hebrew  "maneh", 
which  equaled  100  half  shekels  or  be- 
kahs)  of  100  drachmas  each.  The  silver 
value   of   the   drachma   was   about    17 
cents.  Also  the  "penny"  with  the  in- 
scription of  Caesar  that  led  Jesus  to 
make   the   famous    comment:    "Bender 
therefore  unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Cassar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's"  (Matthew  22:21,  Am.  Stan. 
Ver.),  was  the  silver  denarius  of  Rome. 
This  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
drachma,  and  originally  weighed  1/72 
(later  1/96,  and  even  further  devaluat- 
ed)   of  the  Roman  pound.  Throughout 
the  Greek  Scriptures  the  terms  "penny", 
'pennyworth/'  and  "pence"  refer  to  the 
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denarius.  {A-utJi,  Ver,)  At  Matthew 
18.;  28  it  is  translated  ''pence"  in  the 
Authorized  Version^  and  "shilling'' 
in  the  American  Standard  Version^ 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  coin- 
ing of  money  probably  began  in  Lydia. 
The  earliest  Greek  coins  were  struck  in 
Aegina  about  700  B.C.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  both  mention  the  daric,  a  Persian 
gold  coin  worth  about  $5.34,  Servius  Tul- 
lius  of  Eome  made  copper  money,  about 
the  year  560  B.C.,  beanng  the  head  of  a 
sheep  (Latiuj  "pecus").  From  this  ihe 
Latin  word  for  money,  "peeunia,"  was 
derived,  and  our  term  ''pecuniary''.  Later, 
probably  about  330  B.C.j  coinage  was 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Greeks, 
Each  town  in  Greece  coined  its  own 
money  and  "the  public  mint,  like  every 
other  state  building,  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  some  god,  and  temples 
were  often  banks  of  deposit''-  {Life  of 
Ancient  Greeks,  pp,  246,  247) 

Interesting  documents  eoneernine;  the 
early  Greek  and  Roman  era  shed  some 
light  on  the  monetary  standard  of  living 
among  these  peoples.  In  the  early  days 
of  Athens  a  house  could  be  purchased 
as  H^heaply  as  $100^  and  even  stepping 
that .  up  five  times  to  allow  for  the 
difference  in  purchasing  power  of  mon- 
ey, the  cost  of  shelter  was  still  cheap. 
The  better  homes  cost  $1,000.  During 
the  decline  of  Rome  money  began  to  be 
devaluated,  causing  the  inflation  that 
always. follows  money  debasement.  Un^ 
der  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Roman  em- 
peror infamous  for  the  persecution  of 
Christians,  runaway  inflation  prompted 
the  issue  of  his  edict  of  A.D.  301.  This 
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document  :^ecords  the  earliest  known  in- 
stance of  general  eoimnodity  price  ceil- 
ings. It  contains  seven  or  eight  hundred 
items,  not  only  fixing  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing,  but  also  many  services  and 
charges  for  labor.  The  penalty  for  exact- 
mg  more  than  the  fixed  maximum  price, 
or  ceiling  price,  as  we  term  it,  was  death. 
'Some  of  the  items  amuse ;  imported  wine, 
75c  per  quart,  domestic,  6e  per  quart; 
best  honey,  30c  per  pound;  best  sea  fish, 
15e  per  pound;  beef,  5c  per  pound; 
oysters,  per  hundred,  43c;  10  large  tur- 
nips, 2c;  25  garden  asparagus  spears, 
26c;  women^s  cowhide  shoes,  21c^  boots, 
26c;  a  Gallic  soldier's  cloak  could  be  sold 
for  $43.  {The  Common  People  of  An- 
cient Rome,  by  Frank  Frost  Foster, 
pp.  150-152,  and  table,  pp.  157.165)  Of 
course,  prices  are  merely  relative,  de- 
pending on  wages,  and  amount  and  pur- 
chasi^g  power  of  money;  but  in  many 
who  read  these  items  will  be  stirred  a 
longing  for  a  price-ceiling  edict  of 
Diocletian. 

Other  Mediums  of  Exchange 

Gold  and  silver  have  had  a  wide  and 
preferred  use  as  mediums  of  exchange. 
But^a  vast  amount  of  trade  has  been 
conducted  and  still  is  conducted  without 
them.  Money,  in  its  comprehensive  sense, 
includes  "anything  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  measure  of  value,  as  sheep, 
wampum,  copper  rings,  quills  of  salt,  or 
of  gold  dust,  shovel  blades,  etc."  In  the 
history  of  man  the  chief  product  of  the 
country  has  often  become  the  "money** 
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of  tiie  country.  Thus,  along  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  coast  the  tunny  fish  of 
Cyzicus,  the  ailphium  plant  (a  medicinal 
herb  valued  by  the  Greeks)  of  Cyrene, 
Uie  famoxis  double  ax  of  Tenedos,  and 
kettle  of  Crete,  probably  fonned  "com- 
modity-money'" in  these  ancient  com- 
mnnities.  The  ox  was  often  used  as  a 
unit  of  value  among  commercial  peoples. 
In  the  Orientj  and  in  Russiaj  tea  has 
been  compressed  into  cakeSj  eonvenient- 
ly  indented  for  easy  breaking  into  sec- 
tions, and  used  for  currency.  In  com- 
paratively recent  times  furs  or  pelts 
were  the  unit  of  value  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  stoek-fiah  in  Ice- 
land; while  barter  has  returned  to  post- 
war Europe,  the  cigarette  surpassing  all 
other  currency  for  ease  of  passage,  and 
extent  of  demand.  Hoarding,  bartering, 
and  the  black  market  have  just  about 
wrecked  Europe^s  monetary  system. 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  on  a  recent  inspection  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, reported  that  '^undet  the  present 
fantastic  currency  setup  in  the  U.  S. 
Zone  of  Germany^  the  farmer  receives 
the  same  price  in  the  legal  market  for 
a  ion  oS  wheat  that  he  receives  for -a 
pound  of  butter  on  the  black  market". 
Devalued  to  about  216  to  the  dollar, 
nobody  wants  the  franc,  but  as  much  as 
13  shillings  (over  $2)  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted rdte  for  one  cigarette. 

In  early  colonial  days  gold,  silver  and 
currency,  both  Spanish  and  English, 
were  scarce.  With  Indians  barter  was 
the  rule.  For  furs  the  traders  and  colon- 
ists exchanged  beads,  liquor  and  fire- 
arms. Houses,  farms,  slaves,  and  tobac- 
co were  exchanged  among  themselves. 
Tobacco,  particularly,  was  money  Jn  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  This  was  pioneer 
land,  where  the  womt^n  made  their  own 
tallow  and  soap,  wove  some  at  least  of 
their  own  cloth,  fashioned  hides  into 
wearing  apparel,  rocked  the  cradle  with 
one  foot,  churned  with  one  hand,  and 
held  &  cocked  rifle  witlj  the  other.  Ex- 
change of  practical  necessities  did  not 
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require  money  to  equalize  the  transac- 
tion. Many  of  the  better  qualities  of  men 

and  women  appeared  where  the  love  of 
money  was  absent-  Hospitality  reined 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  visitor  was  giv- 
en the  best  room  in  the  house^  his  meals, 
as  long  as  he  wished  to  stay,  and  offer 
of  payment  was  considered  an  insult  to 
the  householder.  Pioneer  women's  forti- 
tude surmounted  obstaples.  During  a 
trek  across  the  plains  a  girl  onee  knead- 
ed her  dough  in  the  covered  wagon  or 
Conestoga,  made  a  fire  with  butfafo 
chips,  the  only  fuel,  and  held  an  um- 
brella over  the  fire  in  a  heavy  downpour 
for  two  hours  while  the  bread  finished 
baking — in  order  to  feed  a  grdnp  of 
hungry  men.  Those  were  the  days,  gen- 
tlemen ! 

"With  both  whites  and  Indians  wam- 
pum became  standard  currency.  Wani- 
pum  consisted  of  bands  of  white,  purple 
and  black  beads  made  of  the  inside  of 
shells.  "When  it  is  learned  tViat  the  beads 
were  small,  only  about  ^  x  1/4  inehes,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Indians  could 
make  five  twelve-inch  strings  in  a  day. 
A  six-foot  string  was  worth  about  10 
shUhngs  (approximately  $2),  and  the 
various  colonies  made  laws  regulating 
the  value  of  wampum.  A  famous  string 
of  wampum  was  given  William  Penn  by 
the  Indians  in  token  of  friendship.  The 
design  of  the  beads  expl^essed  their  de- 
votion by  the  two  figures  clasping  hands. 
Similar  use  of  woven  beads  has  been  re- 
ported in  Asia^  Polynesia  and  Australia. 
In  India  and  Africa  the  small  cowrie 
shell,  yellowish,  and  about  the  size  of  the 
end  of  the  thumb,  provides  a  ready-made 
currency. 

Poundt  Dollar  and  Pieces  of  Eight 

These  are  grouped  together  because 
they  were  all  used  by  the  United  States 
in  its  early  days  of  independence.  The 
young  republic  found  itself  without  a 
standard  currency  and  depleted  of  all 
lands.  Imagine  the  difficulties  of  store 
clerks  who  had  to  be  able  to  make  change 
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in  pounds  and  shillings  and  pi«ees  of 
eight,  whieh  was  the  Spanish  ^'peso  du- 
ro*\  translated  into  EngKsh  ^Tiard  dol- 
lar"- The  old  Spanish  peseta  (one  quar- 
ter of  a  peso)  "was  called  the  pistareen. 
Some  authorities  aver  that  the  piatareen 
was  called  ^'two  bits'*  in  English  and  is 
the  origin  of  the  term  applied  to  a  quar- 
ter dollar  today-  Except  in  design  the 
American  silver  dollar  is  equivalent  to 
the  old  Spanish  peso,  made  -famous  in 
pirate  stories  as  **pieeft  of  eight".  The 
figure  "eighf^  (H  **reals")  stamped  on  the 
coin  gave  rise  to  the  name.  Later  an 
American  mint  was  estahlished  which 
turned  out  the  dollar,  first  in  1794, 

This  latter  term  was  of  German  origin- 
It  is  an  abbreviation  {^^thaler^O  of  the 
term  ''Joachiinsthaler",  a  piece  of  money 
first  coined,  about  "the  year  1518,  in  the 
valley  (German,  *'thal")  of  Saint  Joach- 
im in  Bohemia.  From  the  German 
"thaler"  came  the  Lo-w  German  or  Old 
Dutch  "daler'',  and  Dutch  "daalder", 
Englisli  "dollar"  It  came  to  be  applied 
to  other  large  silver  coins  resembling  it- 
The  present  Mexican  peso,  also  called  a 
dollar,  actually  has  about  five  more 
grains  of  silver  in  it  than  the  Ameriean 
dollar,  and  the  British  dollar  issued  by 
Britain  in  the.  Straits  Settlements  has 
the  same  legal  value.  Certain  of  the  Chi- 
nese provinces  issued  a  ''dollar",  nomi- 
nally, at  least,  of  the  same  weight  and 
fineness-  Since  1883  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  gold  ''dollar",  composed  of  25.8 
grains  of  gold,  has  been  tb%  monetary 
unit  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Co- 
lombia, Liberia  and  Panama.  The  mone- 
tary unit  of  Newfoundland  is  a  dollar 
worth  $li014.  The  modern  Spanish  five 
peseta  piece  is  valued  at  96c,  and  is  also 
called  a  "dollar^  (These  comparisons 
are  based  on  prewar  valuations,  Web- 
ster's, 1930.) 

The  issuance  of  paper  money  or  Bank 
notes  prevented  the  wearing  away  of 
the  metallic  coins.  Large  denominations 
aided  money  transfer.  Paper  money  is 
really  a  promissory  note  payable  on  de- 
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mand*  A  solvent  government  holda  gold 
for  such  payment. 

The  British  pound,  like  the  earlier 

monetary  units,  had  its  origin  as  a  unit 
of  weight,  a  Soman  pound  (**libra'',  0,722 
poundj  of  silver-  It 'was  divided  into  20 
shillings,  of  12  pence  each;  and  while  the 
pound  sterling  (£),  as  it  is  called,  no 
longer  equals  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
silver,  the  ratio  between  shillings  and 
pence  remains.  Before  the  war  the  Eng- 
lish gold  pound  oi  113,001  grains  oi  gold 
was  worth  $4.8665.  Since  the  war  it  has 
dropped,  in  some  places,  as  low  as  $2. 
One  authority  states  that  Charlemagne 
decreed  the  use  of  the  Roman  pound  sil^ 
ver  as  the  monetary  unit  of  I'rance  in 
the  eighth  century,  whieh  caused  the 
British  to  adopt  this  system.  In  the  hey- 
day of  the  British  Empire,  particularly 
the  Victorian  era,  the  British  pound 
sterling  was  the  stabilizer  and  monetary 
unit  of  world  commerce-  Many  yearn  to- 
day for  the  epoch,  never  to  return^  when 
the  pound  sterling  was  the  governor  and 
anchor  of  world  economy. 

Today    the    pound    has    been    caught 
somewhat  in  the  maelstrom  of  Europe's 
financial    chaos.    Although    the    British 
austerity  program  is  calculated  to  stem 
inflation  and  anchor  their  currency  val- 
ue, a  currency  manipulation  by  British 
servicemen  in  ftermany  cost  the  govern- 
ment £59,000,000,  The  soldiers,  paid  in 
marks    ( German) ,    could    return    these 
when  leaving  for  England  or  buy  Eng- 
lish postal  notes  with  them.  A^liile  tlie 
government     issued     only     marks     fox 
wages,    the  British    Tommy  could    sell 
canteen  goods,  especially  cigarettes,  for 
more  identical  marks  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  end  the  British  government 
paid  the  profits  when  it  redeemed  the 
marks.  Cost  to  Britain  in  mark^,  guilders 
(Dutch),  and  schillings  (Austrian)  ap- 
proximately   $S40,000,000    (the    official 
ratio  of  pound  to  dollar  is  1  to  4)-  In- 
cidentally, the  American  soldiers  have 
been  doing  the  same  things  hut  the  tax- 
payer has  not  been  informed  just  what 
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the  bill  will  come  to.  Much  speculation 
in  foi^eign  exchange  has  hurt  the  pound. 
For  example,  certain  parties  bought 
pounds  in  Panama  for  $2  and  sold  them 
m  Ireland  for  nearly  $4,  In  general,  when 
any  one  "wishes  the  currency  of  ariy^  coun- 
try they  seldom  get  it  direct,  but  buy 
several  other  currencies  in  order  to 
achiere  the  best  bargain. 

Strangest  Money 

While  ndiJs  were  used  as  currency  in 

Scotland,  and  the  iron  money  of  ancient 
Sparta  ^vas  designedly  made  so  heavy 
Uiat  the  Spartan  men  and  women  had 
to  Btay  at  home,  it  was  left  to  natives 
of  the  formerly  Japanese-mandated  is- 
land of  Yap  to  design  tlie  heaviest  and 
strangest  money.  The  money  used  in  the 
interior  today  by  the  Yap  Polynesian  is 
literally  like  a  millstone  about  his  nock. 
In  fact,  it  is  shaped  like  a  millstone  and 
a  good  deal  larger.  In  describing  these 
ipammoth  stones  explorer  Willard  Price 
Says :  ''If  a  stroller  on  Broadway,  instead 
of  jingling  the  coins  in  his  pockets,  were 
to  come  down  the  street  rolling  a  coin  as 
tall  as  himself  he  would  cause  a  sensa- 
tion. But  such  coins  are  common  in  Yap. 
In  fact,  some  are  twice  that  size.  Place 
such  on  edge,  and  a  tall  man  must  stand 
on  a  tall  man's  shoulders  to  reach  the 
top/'  (Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery,  by 
Willard  Price,  pp,  87  it.) 

The  largest  ''stone  coin",  all  of  which 
were  mined  in  f  our-hundred-mile-distant 
Ouam,  or  other  lands,  measured  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  weighed  about  two 
tons.  Like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
copper  coins,  each  great  disk  has  a  hole 
through  the  center.  This  enables  the  na- 
tives to  carry  the  smaller  coins  by  roll- 
ing them  with  a  bamboo  pole  thrust 
through  the  center.  The  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter oi  the  twelve-foot  sj)ecimen  was  large 
enough  for  the  explorer  to  have  his  mte 
curl  up  In  it,  and  photographed  so.  This 
''stone  wheel"  could  only  be  nroved  with 
a  large  tree  trunk  for  axis  and  the  sweat- 
ing labors  of  a  hundred  men. 
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The  system  might  have  been  designed 
by  a  tribal  chieftain  who  wanted  to  keep 
his  wives  out  of  all  shopping  places,  but 
tradition  has  it  differently.  The  demon 
gods  found  the  natives  of  Yap  at  peace, 
so  they  determined  to  introduce  money 
to  create  turmoil  Great  moon-shaped 
stones  were  brought  in,  and  decreed  to 
possess  purchasing  power.  As  more 
''mone/'  came  into  demand  the  tribal 
canoes  plied  at  different  shores,  Calcite, 
which  fonned  the  money,  was  discovered 
on  Guam.  Many  lives  were  lost  bringing 
it  back  in  the  light  Polynesian  craft. 
Later  explorers  and  traders  exploited 
the  natives  and  brought  in  more  of  this 
limestone,  which  has  little  out&ide  value, 
in  exchange  for  copra,  turtle  shells^ 
bechede  mer  (an  elongated  sea  slug  akin 
to  the  starfish,  valued  by  the  Chinese 
for  soup).  N"ow  the  tribesmen  ^^ree  w'lt^i 
the  Bible  that  'love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil",  and  often  dispense  with  this 
burdensome  currency  in  favor  of 
straight  barter. 

One  instance  of  the  nsG  of  the  stone 
money  In  purchase  of  a  modern  dress 
from  the  explorer's  wife  adds  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  w'herefore  of  women's  styles. 
The  chiefs  daughter  admired  Mrs.  "Wil- 
lard's  close-fitting  dress,,  and,  although 
offered  as  a  gift,  insisted  on  payment. 
The  payment  was  duly  rolled  around 
the  next  day — a  400-pound  '"coin"  pushed 
into  the  yard  by  two  muscled  servants. 
While  pondering  what  to  do  with  this 
"piece  of  change",  the  matter  was  set- 
tled by  the  return  of  the  dress.  It  was 
explained  that  her  father,  who  was  real- 
ly master  of  his  household,  objected  on 
two  counts;  the  dress  immodestly  dis^ 
played  the  contours  of  the  thighs  (which 
the  native  dress  did  not)  and  at  the  same 
time  hid  the  pride  and  joy  of  every  wom- 
en of  Yap,  her  bosom.  It  was  all  right 
for  a  foreigner  to  dre^^  as  she  pi^ased, 
but  .  .  .  ^o  the  stone  waR  wheeled 
away;  and  thus  the  story  of  money  is 
left  with  a  style  enigma  of  the  mystery 
island  of  the  equatorial  Pacific. 
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An  Everyday  Sabbath 
for  Christians 

WHEN  the  Jews  under  the  laiv  coYe- 
nant  of  Moses  rejected  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  nailed  Him  to  the  tree, 
that  Mosaic  ^Tjandwriting  of  ordinances'* 
was  really  nailed  to  the  tree  with  Him 
and  taken  out  of  the  way.  (Colossians 
2: 14)  So  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  ex- 
tended to  other  nations  of  the  world,  as 
some  people  seem  to  imagine.  Nor  did  the 
Mosaic  law  covenant  extend  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  for  we  read,  at  Romans 
10:  4:  '^Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousnGss  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth,"  Whoever  sees  this  point  clearly  has 
the  foundation  for  correct  views  respect- 
ing the  seventh-day  sabbath  and  every 
other  feature  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Those' 
who  cannot  see  this  will  remain  in  eon- 
fusion. 

Christian  believers,  who  follow  Jesus 
since  He  made  an  end  of  the  law  cove- 
nant by  nailing  it  to  His  tree,  are  not 
under  that  covenant,  but,  as  Romans 
6 :  14  declares,  Ve  are  not  under  the  law 
but  under  grace.;  Our  relationship  to 
God  as  Christians  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  prevailed  before  Sinaf s  law 
covenant  was  effected  at  the  hands  of 
Moses  over  Israel,  It  is  according  to  the 
same  order  as  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Ja<5ob,  namely,  divine  grace  under 
the  terms  of  God's  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham. As  the  apostle  says  to  Christians; 
*^If  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  prom- 
ise." {Galatians  3:29)  Did  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  prosper  without  a  law 
covenant?  Yes !  Much  more  can  the 
Christian  heirs  of  divine  grace  prosper 
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under  the  same  conditions,  because  we 
now  have  much  advantage  every-way 
through  the  special  relationship  with 
Grod  by  faith  in  our  great  Redeemer, 

Some  are  inclined  to  feel  alarmed  at 
the  thought  of  being  free  from  the  Jaw 
covenant  based  upon  obedience  to  ordi- 
nances written  on  stone  or  parchment. 
Such  should  be  comforted  with  the 
knowledge  that  Abraham,  Isaae  and 
Jacob  were  approved  of  God  without  a 
law  covenant.  Their  faith  in  God  consti- 
tuted an  obligation  to  do  the  divine  will 
to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability.  The  same  is  true  of  us,  for  the 
Bible  assures  us  that,  as  God's  children 
adopted  into  His  family  and  made  par- 
takers of  His  spirit,  we  must  let  love  for 
God  be  our  rule  of  action,  for  "love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law'^  (Romans  13>840) 
That  is,  if  we  receive  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion into  God's  family,  then  we  possess 
the  spirit  of  love,  because  God  is  love. 
As  this  love  for  God  develops,  it  makes 
us  love  all  who  are  in  accord  with  God- 
Such  a  love  permits  us  to  be  and  to  do 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability;  and  God,  who  deals 
with  ns  according  to  our  hearts  and  ef- 
forts, covers  our  unwilling  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  with  Christ's  right- 
eousness because  we  endeavor  to  follow 
the  spirit  of  God.  Hence  Romans  8 : 4  tells 
us :  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  ful- 
tilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  spirit.-' 

Have  we  then- no  relationship  to  the 
law  given  to  ancient  Israel,  as  expressed 
m  the  Ten  Commandments,  including  the 
law  of  the  seventh-day  weekly  sabbath? 
No;  we  are  free  from  that  law,  thank 
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Godl  Nevertheless,  wg  may  derive  a 
great  blessing  through  an  examination 
of  that  law  from  which  we  are  free,  be- 
cause we  realize  it  contained  types  aad 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  it  ilhs- 
trated  grand  basic  principles,  and  it  was 
just,  holy  and  good.  It  was  not  set  aside 
because  it  was  imperfect,  but  because 
man  was  imperfect  and  unable  to  keep 
that  law  and  to  gain  life  nnder  it.  Look- 
ing, then,  at  that  God-given  law,  we 
should  seek,  not  to  get  merely  its  out- 
ward form  and  letter,  but  to  get  espe- 
cially at  its  inner  meaning  to  detenmne 
what  it  tj^pifies  and  illnstrates.  Then, 
having  ascertained  its  significanpe,  we  as 
Christians  can  look  for  the  fulfillment  of 
its  types  and  shadows  and  can  conform 
ourselves  to  the  principles  thatjt  ex- 
presses. We  do  this,  not  to  merit  salva- 
tion by  this,  because  we  no  longer  seek 
to  justify  ourselves  by  the  law  as  the 
ancient  Jews  sought  to  do  and  we  know 
we  are  justified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone;  but  we  do  this  because  the 
law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
Christ  and  it  has  good,  upbuilding,  and 
enlightening  lessons  to  teach  us. 

-Accordingly,  as  we  look  at  the  Ten 
Commandments,  we  say:  '*Yes,  those 
laws  are  holy  and  just  and  good,"  and 
the  more  closely  we  examine  them  the 
more  we  grasp  the  depth  of  their  signif- 
ication. For  instance,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Coramandmentg  we  see  prohibit- 
ed, not  merely  the  making  of  images  and 
th^  worshiping  of  these,  but  also  the  hav- 
ing of  any  object  for  worship  aside  from 
God,  whether  this  be  wife,  children,  self, 
or  mammon,  etc.  Applying  this  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment  ^respecting  the 
weekly  sabbath,  we  Christians  realise  we 
are  not  under  bondage  to  any  day,  but 
we  want  to  know  what  that  typical  week- 
ly sabbath  foreshadowed.  Many  religion- 
ists of  Christendom  merely  take  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  this  commandment  and 
entirely  overlook  its  real  import- 

The  apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  real 
meaning  of  this  sabbath  at  Hebrews, 
chapters  three  and  four,  He  explains 
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that  it  joints  to  the  rest  of  faith  in  which 
we  Christians  enter  as  soou  as  we  accept 
Christ  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer,  the  es- 

piator  of  our  guilt,  the  One  ibrough 
whom  we  gain  righteousness  in  God's 
sight  and  hence  freedom  from  condemna- 
tion due  to  sin.  As  soon  as  we  prove  our 
belief  by  consecrating  ourselves  to  God 
through  the  merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
w'e  begin  to  enter  into  this  rest  of  peace- 
ful relationship  with  God-  From  then  on, 
if  we  continue  faithful  to  the  Lord  God 
and  abide  in  His  love,  our  spiritual  sab- 
bath of  rest  never  ends.  As  Hebrews  4 :  3 
tells  us:  *^'For  we  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest,  as  he  said,  As  I  have 
sworn  in  my  wrath,  if  they  [the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews]  shall  enter  into  my  rest: 
although  the  works  [of  God]  were  fin- 
ished from  the  foundation  of  the  world/' 

Our  expression  of  faith  in  God  through 
Christ  should  continue  throughout  all 
the  days  of  each  week,  and  such  faith 
should  be  backed  up  and  proved  by  our 
works  of  obedience  to  God's  will.  As  we 
are  admonished:  "Let  us  labour  there- 
fore to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief." 
(Hehrews  4:11)  Thus  th^  Christiiin  of 
faith  and  obedience  keeps  sabbath  every 
day  of  the  week,  resting  in  the  finished 
work  of  Christ,  resting  from  all  works  of 
endeavor  to  justify  himself  through 
the  law  of  Moses.  "Was  not  Jesus'  earthly 
ministry  a  perpetual  sabbath?  and  may 
not  all  His  followers  today  so  rest  in 
Gfod  by  faith  and  continually  seek  to 
work  the  works  of  God  who  has  sent  us 
as  His  ambassadors  to  the  world,  so  that 
every  day  with  us  should  be  a  sabbath 
day?  Tes;  and  in  this  manner  all  the 
labor  of  life  is  sanctified  to  us.  Whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  scrub  or  dig,  write  or 
talk,  sleep  or  wake,  we  are  to  do  all  to 
God's  glory,  to  do  all  as  to  Him,  and  in 
all  of  these  doings  of  ours  to  maintain 
the  sabbath  rest  in  our  hearts,  resting  in 
the  divine  love  and  care  and  redemption^ 
which  things  apply  to  us  through  our 
relationship  to  God  by  Christ  our  Lord, 

AWA.KE  ! 


"The  Highway  of  Liberty" 


IN  SEPTBMBEE,  1947,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  liberation.  It  was 

during  this  event,  on  September  18,  that 
tlie  ""Highway  oi  Liberty"  "was  dedicated 
at  Fontainebleau,  France,  with  a  solemn 
ceremony.  This  is  the  memorable  road 
which  marked  the  stages  in  the  powerful 
and  decisive  advance  of  Patton'a  army. 

The  "Highway  of  Liberty",  which  goes 
from  Saint e-Mere-Eglise  (in  Normandy) 
to  Bastogne  (Belgium),  extends  over  a 
distance  of  1,200  kilometers.  Each  kilo- 
meter is  landmarked  by  a  white  stone, 
which  has  transformed  this  road  into  a 
new  "Sacred  Highway''.  The  first  "Sa- 
cred Highway",  between  Bar-le-Due  and 
Verdun,  dates  from  the  first  World  War 
and  brings  to  mind  that  it  was  the  only 
communications  and  supply  line  leading 
to  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  This  new  road 
brings  back  memories  of  World  War  II 
and  strikes  out  from  Cherbourg  through 
the  provinces   of   France,   which   path 
Patton's  tanks  followed  more  than  three 
years  ago,  and  ends  up  at  Bastogne  in 
Belgium  after  having  sliced  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,   Though  Cher- 
bourg may  have  been  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  "Highway  of  Liberty"  in 
recognition  of  its  role  as'a  supply  depot, 
it   is   really   Sainte-Mere-Eglise   which 
started  this  memorable  road.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  first  French  town  to  be  liberated 
following  the  air-borne  invasion  on  the 
nights  of  June  5  and  6,  1944,  by  more 
than  20,000  American  parachutists. 

In  this  region  each  tree  has  its  history. 
Almost  each  apple  tree  became  the  re- 
cipient of  one  or  more  flying  soldiers  as 
they  dropped  from  the  sky.  Recently  a 
caretaker  of  one  of  the  cemeteries  was 
deeply  moved  upon  seeing  a  man  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  a  tree  along  the  field  of 
the  dead  and  beholding  the  man  tenderly 
embracing  its  trunk.  No,  this  man  wasn't 
crazy.  He  was  an  American  tourist,  an 
ex-soldier,  who  had  come  to  show  his 
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gratitude  to  the  tree  on  which  he  had 

fallen  some  three  years  before. 

AU   of  this  Norman   section   of   the 
"Highway  of  Liberty"  is  bordered  by, 
heart-breaVing  ruins:  Monte\}ourg,  Ya- 
lognes,  Cherbourg,  Coutances^  Saint^LS 
and    Avraneheg    often    display    wounds 
that  are  atrocious.  Then  follows  Saint- 
Malo,  which  underwent  chaotic  destruc- 
tion.   The    ^'highway"    wends    its    way 
through  Rennes,  Angers,  Le  Mans,  Char^ 
tres,     Fontainebleau^     Verdun.      Metz, 
Thionville,  Luxembourg  and  Arlon  to 
iinally  come  to  a  halt  at  Bastogne.  It  was 
here,  during  the  battle  of  the  Ardennes, 
two  days  before  Christmas,  1944,  that 
the  German  offensive  turned  to  the  de- 
fensive. Soon  the  Ardennes  offensive  was 
no  more  than  a  painful  recollection,  so 
that    Patton    could    resume    his    march 
through  the  Saar,  right  on  into  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  he  arrived  four  months 
later- 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  course  of 
this  "Highway  of  Libert/'  was  officially 
dedicated,  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
French  and  American  personalities,  by 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  at  Saint- 
Symphorien,   exactly  halfway  between 
Avranches  and  Metz.  Today  1,200  white 
milestones  mark  the  path  of  the  grand 
chase  of  1,200  kilometers  over  which  the 
armies  of  democratic  peoples  pursued 
the  Nazi  oppressor;  it  was  this  sangui- 
nary drive  which  restored  Europe  to  its 
fate.  The  broadside  of  each  one  of  these 
milestones  bears  a  torch  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  a  replica  of  the  torch  held  by 
the  famous   Statue   of  Liberty.   The 
''Highway  of  Liberty"  should  be  a  living 
and  lasting  expression  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  West- 
ern  Europe   and  those   of  the   United 
States. 

Chance  would  have  it  that  this  "High- 
way of  Liberty  should  pass  through 
Verdun  and  cross  the  ''Sacred  Highway^' 
of  the  first  World  War,  thus  uniting  two 
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histories,  two  sacrifices  and  two  hopes. 
The  first  of  these  hopes  was  wiped  out 
by  World  "War  11.  The  second  nope  is 
not  yet  realized.  MiUionB  of  wen  had  to 
give  their  lives  to  free  these  countries 
from  the  Nazi  oppressors ;  Hitler  is  sup- 
posedly gone,  hut,  lo,  Hitler's  ideals  have 
remained.  Certainly,  there  was  rejoic- 
ing on  the  day  when  the  American  troops 
liberated  the  inhabitants  from  the  Ger- 
man juggernaut,  hut  since,  the  people 
have  not  as  yet  recovered  the  freedom 
which  they  hoped  t^  find  when  American 
firmies  marched  along  the  highway. 

At  regular  intervals  along  the  curves 
of  this  road,  which  runs  through  France, 
Luxemhourg  and  Belgium,  thousands  of 
white  wooden  crosses  stand  out  in  hold 
relief  against  the  green,  grassy  fields, 
marking  American  military  cemeteries. 
These  crosses  remind  us  that  this  high- 
way is  not  only  a  highway  of  liberty  but 
also  one  of  death.  Today  this  long,  rib- 
bon-like road  glorifies  military  organiza- 


tions, but  the  original  outline  was  traced 
by  the  blood  of  youths. 

It  is  Christ  Jesus  who  blazed  the  true 
iig-hway  to  liberty  that  started  with  His 
baptism  at  Jordan  and  will  end  up  in  the 
New  "World  of  righteousness.  Jesus 
himself  set  forth  the  means  by  which 
men  of  good-will  might  attain  their  de- 
sired  goal  when  He  said:  "If  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  arjd 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free/'  While 
praying  for  His  disciples  Jesus  requested 
of  His  Father,  ''Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth,"  It  is  by 
following  this  highway  of  truth  that  the 
people  of  good-will  of  all  nations  will  he 
freed  from  the  ties  which  bind  them  to 
this  old  Satanic  world.  It  is  this  'liigh- 
"way  that  will  lead  them  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  J'ehovah  God  which  wiil  assure 
Jhem  complete  freedom,  unity,  peace  and 
life  e'ver\REting.—Awa'ke!  correspondent 
in  Belgium. 


Crosses 

Amulets 


Medals 
Statues 


Rosaries 
Pictures 
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Do  you  use  any  of  these  in  your  worship? 

A  large  cross  section  of  earth's  population  does  use  objects  of  ^ 
material  nature  to  represent  the  Deity.  They  feel  that  it  is  both  proper 
and  necessary.  Since  the  worship  of  God  so  directly  affects  one's 
prospects  for  everlasting  life»  it  is  important  that  it  be  done  in  har- 
mony with 'God's  commandments- 

"Let  God  Be  True'' 

a  320-page  book,  gathers  much  valuaole  information  on  this  subject 
from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  and  presents  it  in  a  concise  and  under- 
standable manner  in  the  chapter  ''Use  of  Images  in  "Worship",  God's 
Word  on  this  and  many  other  subjects  will  prove  a  blessing  to  you. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Let  God  Be  True"  today,  using  the  coudou  below, 

WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St  Brooklyn  1,  N,Y. 

I  am  enclosing  35c-  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Let  God  Be  True'\ 


Name  » 

City 


Street -^ _ 

Zone  No- State 
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AWA'KEI 


MAY 


16-31 


Cease  Fire!  Cease  Fire! 

^  As  cease-fire  calls  issued  from 
tbe  U.  N.,  and  the  futile  discus- 
gLon  of  long  and  short  truces 
dragged  on,  the  fighting  in  Pales- 
tine reaclied  the  propoTtlons  of 
a  real  war.  ''Arabs  and  Jews 
clashed  in  numerans  eatrountt^rs- 
The  new  Jewish  state  of  Israel, 
given  de  facto  r»^nognitioa  by  the. 
tl.  S-j  and  seemingly  de  Jure  rec- 
ognition by  Russia,  continued  to 
struggle  for  Its  life  throughout 
tbe  spcond  half  of  May.  Arab  ia- 
vaaions  on  thre^  fronts  pressed 
on  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Jews  put  up  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance. The  Israeli  capital  of 
Tel  Aviv  snffered  daily  air  at- 
tacks by  the  Egyptian  Air  Force. 
Arabs  claimed  ,the  capture  of 
strategic  points  in  southern  Pal- 
estine, including  Beersheba  and 
Bethlehem.  Fighting  at  Jerusa- 
lem beeame  desperate  as  the  be- 
leaguered Jews  in  the  old  walled 
city  radioed  Talnly  for  help.  The 
seven  nations  constituting  the 
Arab  Loaene.  rejecting  an  appeal 
to  cease  fire,  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  gave  the  U.  N.  coun- 
cil a  time  limit  of  48  hours  in 
which  to  submit  a  proposal  on 
the  entire  Palestine  problem. 
They  wanted  the  flow  of  immi- 
grants and  of  arms  to  the  Jews 
halted.  On  May  27  King  Abdul- 
lah ot  Trans-Jordan  visited  Jeru- 
salem and  was  hailed  as  "King 
of  Jerusalem"  by  25,OQO  AratjS. 
Abdullah  paid  religious  visits  to 
Catholic  and  M o ha ro  m e d ^ n 


slirlnes,  aslflng  blessings  on  the 
Arab  cause. 

May  28  the  Israeli  garrison  of 
tlie  old  walled  part  of  tlie  city 
surrendered.  More  than  2.500 
men,  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish 
Quarter^  The  men  were  sent  to 
prison  camps,  and  the  women  and 
chifdren  turned  over  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

Catliolic  and  Orthodox  priests 
charged  the  Jews  with  having 
used  their  shrines  as  military 
bases.  Many  of  them  were  badfy 
damaged. 

Beirut  Det^ns  Americans 

^  The  removal  of  41  American 
citizens  from  the  steamship  Ma- 
rine Carp-  by  officers  of  the 
Lebanese  government  in  mid^ 
May  and  tlieir  detention  brought 
forth  a  strong  protest  from  the 
State  Department*  which  in- 
structed Its  minister  at  Beirut 
that  "In  the  event  American  citi- 
zens,  removed  from  the  Marine 
Carp  had  not  been  released  or  if 
the  Lebanese  authorities  de- 
tained in  the  future  American 
citizens  merely  because  they  are 
Jewish  ...  he  should  inform  the 
I^banese  governrdent  that  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States 
considers  that  all  bearers  of 
American  passports,  LrreapectlTe 
of  race,  color  or  creed,  are  en- 
titled  to  an  equal  <?stent  to  the 

protection  of  the  g^overnment  of 
the  United  States". 


Ozeoh  Kobe  Vetoed 

^  The  Soviet  represtaitatlYe  on 
the  U,N.  Security  Council,  An- 
drei A,  Gromybo.  May  24,  used 
the  •'double  veto"  to  block  eon- 
slderatlon  of  cbargos  that  the 
Soviet  Union-used  the  threat  of 
military  force  to  help  bring  about 
the  Communist  coup  In  Czecho- 
slovalcJa  last  February.  The  vote 
on  the  resolution,  introduced  by 
the  Chilean  and  Argentine  rep- 
resentatives, to  set  up  an  investi- 
gative subcommittee  of  1:hree; 
was  9-2,  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
voting  against-  The  Russian  "Nk)" 
vote  constituted  a  veto. 

Pot-Kettle  C.  S.-Si>viet 

Exchanpes 

^Premier  Stalin  of  Russia  took 
cognizance    of    Henry    Wallflce^fl 
"open    letter",    although    Henry 
Wallace  is  not  in  any  sen.se  a  re- 
sponsible   representative    of    the 
American  people.  On  May  17  the 
Moscow  radio  broadcast  Premier 
Stalin's  "^acceptance"  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  third-party 
presidential  candidate,  designat- 
ing that  program  as  a  '"good  and 
fruitful  bflsis"  for  the  dlacussion 
and  settlement  of  the  differences 
between   the   United   States   aod 
the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin's  move 
was  more  than   a   little  slgnLfl- 
cant,  taking  on  tlie  color  of  astute 
political  manipulation.  The  U.  S. 
State  Department  took  no  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  premier's  Ir- 
regular approach,  but  after  a  day 
made  Ite  poaition  known,  statiosE 
that  the  conference  suggested  by 
Stalin  would  put  the  U.  S.  A.  In 
the  position  of  seeliing  to  decide 
the  fate  of  other  interested  pow- 
ers In  a  star  chamber  conference 
with  the  RufiSi'ans,  The  U.  S.  A. 
therefore  still  advocated  general 
conferences  involving  all  affected 
countries?.  The  State  Department 
also  ciiarced  that  the  Soviet's  ac- 
tions did  not  match  its  worila  In 
two  years  of  conferences  In  the 
U.  N.    and    the   Council   of   For- 
eiftn    Ministers,    The    statement 
was  understood  to  Bsaure  Great 
Britain,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries   that    the   U.  S.   would    not 
negotiate    witli    Russia     behind 
their  backs- 
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Czechs  Vote  Govemm^it  list 

^  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  sub- 
mitting to  ai^rangements  f-OT  art 
election  by  the  Communist-dom- 
inated ^overEment,  "voted""  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  eiectiwi 
committees.  Tfiey  could  eltlier 
vote  for  or  cast-a  blank  ballot,  in 
which  esse  they  w^oiild  bo  made 
unfavorably  conspicuous.  To  re^ 
main  a^'ay  from  the  polls  would 
Dot  be  suc^h  a  gooijl  plan,  either. 
Consequently  the  "vote''  wag  89 
percent  for  the  preT^ared  list  of 
candid fltea.  NeverthPless,  more 
th«n  500,000  Tif  the  4,387,060 
votes   counted  were  negative, 

Korean  Elections 

^  Figures  submitted  to  the  TT.  Iv\ 
Gommlflslon  by  Korean  election 
oaiciaie  in  mid-May  showed  that 
in  Korea's  flrat  electioii  in  her 
4,000-year  history  95  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  votp  of  South 
Korea's  population  of  19,500.000, 
toad  registerod.  0£  these  regis- 
tered voters,  7,729,909  in  all,  903 
percent  had  turned  in  ballots, 
almost  7,000,000.  Communlata  did 
not  enl^J"  the  lists  with  the  other 
parties.  The  Korean  Nfttional 
Assembly  elected  convened  for- 
mallj-  on  May  31.  The  (Chairman 
of  the  Assembly  is  Dr.  Syngmao 
Rhee,  who  sHid  "the  government 
born  of  this  assembly  will  be  the 
sovereign,  independent  govern- 
m&nt  of  the  entire  nation.  We 
deeply  regret  that  our  brethren 
of  the  five  provinces  in  the  north 
^were  not  able  to  elect  tbeir  rep- 
resentatives to  participate  with 
us  in  this  assembly.  Hop^ever, 
4,50ft,<W0  teiugees  fiom  t^e  i^orth 
participated  in  the  national  elec- 
tion, and  some  of  them  have  been 
elected  as  members  of  this  house. 
And,  moreoveF,  we  have  reserved 
a  certain  nuTuber  of  seats  in  this 
house  for  representatJvrs  freely 
elected  by  our  people  in  the  noi"th 
to  come  and  occupy  tlifira  so  tbat 
they  win  fully  share  the  respon- 
flibllJtlea  and  privileges  with  the 
rest  of  us". 

China's  Constitutional 

Govemnient 

the  oatii  as  the  first  constitution- 


al president  of  China,  asserted 
(May  20)  that  It  was  hia  inten- 
tion to  drive  corrupt  eiementa  out 
of  the  national  government  and 
to  equalize  land  ownership.  The 
president  had  difficulty  finding  a 
premier,  and  forming  a  cabinet. 
After  two  leatling  candidates  had 
rejected  the  job,  Dc.  Wong  Wen- 
hau,  chairman  of  the  National 
Resources  Commission,  was 
named  premier.  He  was  Chiang's 
compromise  choice  and  v^'a&  con- 
firmed by  fhfe  legislative  Yuan 
on  a  \ote:  ot  4S^^4.  "i^tr  \s  ton- 
sidered  China's  most  T-espe<*ted 
public  servant  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  scrupulnug  honesty. 
China  will  continne'  her  cam- 
paign agai  nst  the  Commimists, 
who,  on  May  2o,  annoiineed  that 
thtjy  have  set  up  a  united  '^ad- 
ministrativ*?  region"  In  seven 
JS'orth  China  provimrea.  This  set- 
up is  to  be  caiied  the  *'North 
China  Liberated  AL■ea'^  Premier 
Wong  >Ven-bao  succeeded 
(May  31)  in  formini?  China's 
first  constitutional  cabinet. 

New  Italian  Cabinet 

<$?  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  on 
May  23  announced  liis  sixth 
Cabinet,  representing  a  coalition 
of  Christian  [Catholic]  Demo- 
crats, Right-Wing  Socialists,  Re- 
publicans and  Liberals.  It  in- 
cludes two  ministers  without 
portfoho,  who  will  supervise  the, 
application  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 

Hyderabad  Attack 

^  Mounting  tension  was  mani- 
fest in  India  over  violations  of 
the  border  by  Hyderabad  ele- 
ments. The  situation  reached  a 
critical  stage  May  22  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  premeditated  attack  on 
a  Bombay-Madras  mall  train. 
Nine  passt^njifers  were  injured  and 
22,  indudlng  women,  were  miss- 
ing, believed  to  have  been  ab- 
ducted. All  East' West  passenger 
and  freight  service  was  cut  off 
the  next  day,  isolating  Hydera- 
bad, 

Finn  Crisis 

^  President  Juho  K.  FaasTkivl 
of  Finland  sol^'ed  the  government 
arifi  LFLbov  efiftvs  Ma^  "i^  b>"  liam- 
ing  Mrs.  Hertta  Kupsioen  Leino 


to  the  Finn  cabinet  as  minister 
Without  portfoHo.  Mrs.  Leino  is 
the  wife  of  Communist  Yrjoe 
T-pino,  whose  dismissal  as  min- 
ister of  the  interior  a  week  ear- 
lier brought  on  the  cH tieal  situ- 
ation in  the  form  of  a  Nation- 
wide Communis  t-engineer«d 
strike. 

Bililon-DoUar  Aid  to  Turkey  ( 7) 

^  Maj,  Gen.  Horace L,MacBride, 
chief  of  the  American  Army 
Group  Mission  in  Turkey,  on 
May  24  stated  that  U^  S,  A.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey  had  a  value 
nearer  $1 ,000,0m),000  than  the 
S1C»0,000,0(X}  allottefl  by  Congress. 
Equipment  in  the  form  of  planes, 
tanks,  motor  vehiides,  highway 
equipment  and  ships  stTIl  is  com- 
ing to  Turkey  in  great  quantity, 
according  to  MacBride. 

'^Volce''  Speaks  out  of  Turn 

^  Both  republican  and  demo- 
cratic Senators  on  May  26  sharp- 
ly criticized  tbe  ^'Voice  of  Amer- 
ica^' broadcasts  sent  out  in  Span- 

was  started  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcseiitatlvea.  The  programs, 
'tthich  were  intended  to  present 
America  to  other  lands  in  a  fa- 
vorable liRht,  had  <?oiie  some 
washing  of  dirty  Hrren  right  out 
in  the  open.  The  Senators  casti- 
gated the  presentations  as 
''downright  falsehood''  and 
^'driver'.  j:eellng  particniarly  that 
way  when  their  own  atates  were 
criticized  for  all  the  world  to 
hear.  The  XBC  followed  the  way 
of  the  foolish  woman  who  pub- 
licizes her  husband's  faults,  a 
poor  way  to  give  the  family  a 
good  name. 

The  Mundt-JVIxon  Bill 

^  After  long  discussion  the  TJ.  S. 
House  of  Hepresentativea  on 
May  19  passed  the  Mundt-^N'ison 
Bill,  which  is  aimed  at  *'subver- 
sive  activities",  and  states  that 
the  ^'nature  and  eoatnol  of  the 
world  Communist  unovement" 
constitute  a  "clear  and  present 
danger  to  American  security". 
The  bill  defines  Communist  polit- 
ical and  front  organizations  and 
caW^  Itir  t^e  T'eg^Btratlon  ul  such 
with  the  Department  of  Justice 
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The  bill  ppovides  penalties  Of  ten 
years'  Imprisonment  and  $10,000 
fines  for  any  attempt  In  any  man- 
ner to  establleti  in  the  U.  S.  a 
totalitarian  dictator  ship,  also 
loss  of  citizen  stip.  Failure  to 
register  the  organizations  brings 
a  two-to-five-year  term  of  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  from 
$2,000  to  ^,1.000  for  each  day  of 
failure. 

Senate  hearings  on  the  bill 
opeiied  on  May  27,  The  disous- 
sions  were  marked  by  bitteroess. 
Tlirpata  of  beaiegiog  "VVashiDgton 
wQTQ  made  by  oppoaents  of  the 
bill,  who  said,  "we  are  iroming 
down  hy  the  thousands  on 
Wednesday,  and  If  they  won^t 
listen  we  tvIU  find  other  means." 
Iq  New  Torl^  Mjiyor  0'£>vryer 
denounced  the  bill  as  a  "danffor- 
ous  ahort-eut  to  tli ought-control 
and  roHce  state  regulation'*. 

Political  Heresy  In  the  TT.  S. 

'%>  The  attorney  genernl  of  the 
U.  S.,  on  May  28.  announced  hav- 
ing prepared  a  supplemental  list 
of  organlKatJons  branded  aubver- 
sive.  Thirty-two  groups  were 
added  to  the  liat  previously  Is- 
sued, (AwaJ^!  l/S/48)  The  list 
is  now  up  to  122  groupa.  The 
new  list  waa  given  in  a  letter  to 
Seth  W.  Richardson,  chairman 
of  the  Loyalty  He  view  Board, 
whi{?h  Is  sifting  allegisince  of  gov- 
ernment worl^ers,  Clark  told  the 
board  that  discharge  of  Commu- 
nist party  members  from  federal 
jobs  was  man<latory  under  the 
Hatch  Act. 


Disloyalty  Smeaj- 

<^  The  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committer  came  In  for 
pertinent  criticism  by  secretary 
of  <he  interior.  J.  A.  Krug»  in  late 
May,  Said  the  aecretary :  "I  sup- 
pose that  if  you  take  all  the  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  llsteii 
by  this  committee  during  its  his- 
tory and  all  the  individuals  who 
at  one  time  or  another  belonged 
to  them,  you  wi>uld  hnve  a  smear 
on  the  loyalty  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  abso- 
lutely do  not  have  even  tbe 
slightest  tinge  of  disloyalty." 


Alaskan  St»MiOiod 

^  The  president  in  ft  message, 
on  May  21,  to.  the  IT.  S.  Congress 
urged  speedy  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fidmittlng  Alaaba  Into  the 
Union  of  States  in  order  to  fur- 
ther settlement  anci  the  economic 
development  of  the  great  ex- 
panse of  territory,  which  is  one- 
fifth  thp  si^e  of  the  United  States 
itself,  although  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  but  94.000  persona  at 
present. 

Fooling:  TJ.  3.  War  Plants 

<$>■  A  bill  was  approved-  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee May  25  which  provides  for 
retrievlnjir  or  malDtaining  2M 
war  plants,  to  have  them  in 
readiness  for  use  In  case  of 
emergency. 

U.  S.  Asked  to  Take  Railroads 

^  Railroad  labor  leaders  re- 
quested the  U.  S.  government 
(May  25)  to  take  over  perma- 
nently ownership  of  the  coun- 
try's railroads.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Executive  Association,  represent- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  ca- 
tion's 1,400,000  TaUroad  employ- 
ees, demanded  that  *'the  govern- 
ment»  having  designated  Itself  as 
the  legal  operator  of  the  Tall- 
roads,  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  operation;  that  the 
government  talte  control  of  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads  as  It 
already  has  taken  oonti'oi  of  the 
employees  of  the  raUroade.  and 
proceed  to  bargain  upon  wages 
and  working  conditions". 

It  further  resolved  "that  the 
government,  moved  by  the  pres- 
ent demonstration  of  the  in- 
ability of  railroad  management 
to  mahDtain  satisfactory  labor 
relations  and  conditions  iipon  the 
railroads,  and  further  In  view  of 
other  recent  and  similar  oritloal 
situations,  as  well  as  other  fail- 
ures of  railroad  management  to 
meet  the  public  need  for  efiieient, 
prompt  and  full  seryii^ee,  begin 
Preparations  for  the  transfer  of 
railroad  ownership  from  private 
interests  to  the  United  States  of 
America' \ 


l^nmmn  Veto  Fpheld 

(^  'Rie  U,  B.  Senate  May  21  up- 
held the  presidential  veto  of  a 
bill  which  would  have  permitted 
a  Senate  Committee  to  use  the 
FBI  to  Investigate  presidential 
uomT  nations  ior  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  vote  of 
47-29  was,  however,  only  four 
short  of  the  two-thirds  whl<!h 
would  be  required  to  override  the 
president's  veto.  The  vote  killed 
the  measure  wlthont  need  of  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Columbia  BLver  Flood 

^  The  swollen  waters  of  the 
Columbia  river  spread  ruin 
through  the  state  of  Washington 
for  a  hundred  miles  and  Into 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  Maay  thousands 
were  made  homeless,  hundreds 
were  injured,  and  many  lo&t 
their  lives.  Damage  was  set  at 
$75,000,000,  Floods  in  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia  caused  similar 
havoc-  President  Truman 
(May  31)  authorized  use  of  war 
surplus  property  for  relief  In  the 
flooded  northwest  as  a  "disaster 
area'\ 

Great  Bible  Distribution 

■^  In  mid-May  tie  American  Bi- 
ble Society  reported  that  in  1947 
it  bad  distributed  829.737  com- 
plete Bibles,  more  than  In  any 
previous  year  of  its  history.  De- 
mands for  Bibles  were  particu- 
larly heavy  from  Germany,  Ja- 
pan and  Basal  a.  Between  V^J 
Day  and  the  end  of  1947  there. 
were  shipped  to  Japan  120,015 
Japanese  Bibles,  1,456,020  com- 
monly called  "New  Testaments" 
and  672,643  Gospel  parts.  It  was 
aji  unprecedented  rate  for  a  noD- 
Christian  country. 

Jet  Plane  for  Commercial  ITse 

^  The  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poratlOQ  announced  May  29  that 
for  the  first  time  a  Jet  engine, 
the  Allison  400-G4.  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  Civil  Aereonautlcs 
AdnJlnistratlon  for  use  in  com- 
mercial transxHjrt 
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Did  You  Enjoy  It? 


f^K^ 


After  reading  this  issue  of  Awake!  don't 
you  agree  that  this  courageous  magazine  lives 
up  to  its  name?  Isn't  it  awake  to  the  primary 
issues  of  the  day?  And  doesn't  it  face  those  is- 
sues squarely^  giving  its  readers  facts  "unob- 
scured  hy  prejudice?  Didn't  you,  like  other  lov- 
ers of  truth,  enjoy  it? 


Consistently  Enloyable 

This  issue  is  not  an  exception.  The  contents  of  AwaJce!  are  con- 
sistently enjoyable.  A^vake!  can  be  consistent  because  its  editorial 
policy  is  not  hampered  by  fear  of  the  enemies  of  truth,  nor  is  it  hindered 
by  the  whims  of  advertisers.  The  objective  of  Awake!  is  to  print  the 
truth  on  every  subject  that  appears  in  its  columns.  To  do  this  it  gathers 
information  from  its  own  on-the-spot  correspondents  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  from  other  reliable  sources. 

Let  this  issue  of  Awake!  be  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  end, 
of  your  reading  enjoyment  It  is  issued  on  the  8th  and  22nd  of  every 
month,  and  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  one  year  on  a  contribution  of  $1.00. 
The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience, 

WATCHTOWER  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N,  Y. 

1  am  enclosing  ^1.00  for  my  subscriptioo  for  Aii^ake!  for  one  year. 


^&Dl0      _^^<i Uiii^iipLiii - riT, _ii ntlhr^'—- -ItlllT" 


Street 


City 


Zone  No State  .. 
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POLITICAL  CLERGY 
IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Striking  proof  that  religious  meddling  in  politics 
does  not  bring  God  into  government 


Armchair  Tour  of  Honduras 
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Sober  Look  at  Laughter 

What  makes  us  laugh?  How  much  should  we  laugh? 
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Some  facts  all  athletes  should  face 
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THii    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nev/B  sources  thatf  are  able  io  keep  you  a%vake  to  the  vital  Issues 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  selfish  interests. 
"A\vakel"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  fects.  It  is  not  bound  by  pofitical  ^mbitionB  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake !"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  Is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  oa  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations^ 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on -the -scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narro^v,  but  is  international-  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  -ages-  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knov^ledge  pass  in  review- — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  v^onders — v/hy,  its  cover- 
age 13  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

''Awake!"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
niourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the,  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishnient  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  accjuainted  with  'Awokel"  FCeep  awake  by  reading  "Av^^akel*' 
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Political  Clergy  in  Czechoslovakia 


THE  Czeehoslovakian  Republic  is  a 
small  state  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
with  around  12,000,000  inhabitants,  which 
came  into  existence  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  in 
the  year  1918,  by  uniting  the  three  Slav 
countries  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Slovak- 
ia. This  comparatively  youthful  state 
has  already  experienced  many  a  critical 
crisis  and  upheaval  since  it  came  into 
being,  with  assaults  from  without  and 
tutmoil  within. 

Jn  the  years  1938-1939  it  was  crushed 
and  invaded  by  the  vassals  of  Hitler 
with  the  assistance  of  Fascist-minded 
elements  within  the  state  itself,  led  by 
the  political  clergy  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  When,  in  1945,  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  restored  to  its  former  status, 
the  same  circle  of  people  began  the  very 
same  disintegrating  work  as  before 
World  War  II,  and  hatched  up  a  con- 
spiracy. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  cun- 
ning confusion  of  politics  and  church, 
with  abuse  of  God's  Word,  simple  peo- 
ple can  be  misled.  Many  interesting 
things  have  come  to  light  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subversive  conspir- 
acy. Several  hundred  persons  have  been 
held  under  arrest,  among  them  distin- 
guished political  and  military  person- 
ages, not  to  nfention  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  nuns.  As  the 
threads  of  the  t;onspiracy  lead  back  sev- 
eral years  into  the  time  of  the  Tiso 
regime  and  still  farther  into  the  latter 
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years  of  the  Czeehoslovakian  Republic 
before  World  War  II,  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  briefly  review  the  events  of  re- 
cent years. 

Efforts  to  Crush  Czechoslovakia 

In  the  period  between  the  first  and  the 
second  world  war,  the  Slovakian  Hlinka 
party,  designated  thus  after  its  leader, 
the  Catholic  priest  Andrej  Hlinka,  was 
the  strongest  political  organization  in 
Slovakia.  It  was  the  party  of  the  Slovak- 
ian Catholics.  Primarily,  Hlinka  zeal- 
ously advocated  separate  autonomy  for 
Slovakia,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Czeehoslovakian  Republic;  but  later,  in- 
fluenced by  more  radical  collaborators, 
he  set  himself  entirely  to  separatism. 
One  of  his  most  influential  colleagues 
was  the  priest  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso;  already 
minister  in  1926,  and  chosen  by  Hlinka 
as  his  successor  as  leader  of  the  party. 

When,  in  1938,  Hlinka  died  and  Tiso 
took  over  the  party  leadership,  he  recog- 
nized that  the  most  favorable  moment 
had  arrived  for  him  to  crush  the  Czeeho- 
slovakian Republic,  and  to  install  him- 
self as  dictator  of  Slovakia.  The  major 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  political  crisis, 
which,  in  the  same  year,  led  to  the 
Munich  dictatorship,  and  finally  to  the 
devouring  of  the  whole  of  Czechoslovak- 
ia by  Hitler's  power,  can  be  ascribed  to 
his  efforts. 

Events  progressed  rapidly,  one  news 
item  overtook  the  former  in  precipitous 
haste.  The  radical  elements  of  the  Hlinka 


party  organized  the  Hlinka-Guard  en- 
tirely after  the  pattern  of  the  Nazi  SS 
and  SA. 

Soon  Tiso's  government  dissolved  all 
political  parties  other  than  the  Hlinka 
party,  which  they  proclaimed  as  totali- 
tarian. They  suspended  the  press  of  all 
other  parties,  took  over  their  printing 
houses,  buildings  and  other  undertak- 
ings and  confiscated-  all  other  posses- 
sions in  favor  of  the  Hlinka  party.  The 
state  crisis  reached  its  climax  when  the 
priest,  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso,  traveled  to  Ber- 
lin with  the  minister  of  justice,  Ferdi- 
nand Durcansky,  in  his  function  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Slovakian  autonomic  gov- 
ernment, on  March  13,  1939,  where  they 
discussed  the  separation  of  Slovakia 
from  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  with 
Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  foreign 
minister,  Eibbentrop.  The  next  day  the 
Slovakian  Parliament  proclaimed  Slo- 
vakia as  an  independent  state,  thus  help- 
ing Hitler  to  an  undisturbed  occupation 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Tiso's  Regime  and  Its  Disintegration 

The  spirit  of  Nazism  and  the  Gestapo 
penetrated  more  and  more  into  the 
Hlinka-Guard,  and  the  Hlinka-Youth 
were  trained  under  the  direct  assistance 
of  German  instructors.  The  collabora- 
tion of  the  Hlinka  party  units  and  the 
Gestapo  was  very  close  in  many  ways, 
and  their  members  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Nazi  SS  in  "World 
War  II.  According  to  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain Catholics,  this  fact  has  greatly  ex- 
posed Catholicism  in  Slovakia.  The 
Hlinka-Guard  terrorized  and  ruthlessly 
suppressed  everything  not  pertaining  to 
the  Hlinka  party,  and  enriched  them- 
selves by  exploitation,  plundering,  con- 
fiscation and  appropriation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  their  political  opponents  and  the 
Jews.  Freedom  of  press  and  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech  and  education,  and 
the  freedom  of  true  wprship  disap- 
peared, and  with  them  all  the  remaining 
human  rights  and  security  of  property. 


As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
TiSo  wrote  aji  article  addressed  to  his 
soldiers,  which -was  published  in .  the 
paper  SlovensM  Vojsko  (Slovakian 
Army)  on  July  3,  1941,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  the  following  can  be  read: 
"You  have  enrolled  yourselves  in  the 
victorious  German  front -on  the  side  of 
all, Christian  nations  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  turn  aside  the  danger  of  hell  from 
your  own  nation  and  from  Europe. 
Rightly  you  designate  yourselves  as  cru- 
saders of  the  anti-bolshevist  campaign." 
A  significant  speech  for  a  Catholic 
priest! 

In  solving  the  Jewish  question,  the 
Tiso  government  adopted,  in  their  en- 
tiretjv  the  methods  of  Hitler's  gestapo 
in  the  years  1941-1942.  This  applied  not 
only  to  the  rights  and  properties  of 
the  Jews  but  to  human  life  itself.  Packed 
into  cattle  trucks  by  the  thousands,  they 
were  led  to  mass  death  in  German 
camps.  Slovakian  bishops  consented  to 
this  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem, 
which  strengthened  Tiso  in  his  inten- 
tions, and,  in  a  speech  in  Halic  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1942,  he  declared  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Jews  lay  in  the  interests 
of  the  self-preservation  of  the  nation; 
and  to  rid  oneself  of  one's  enemies  was 
Christian.  Leading  factors  of  Catholi- 
cisnj  in  Slovakia  identified  themselves 
wholly  with  Tiso's  regime  and  with  all 
he  undertook  in  collaboration  with  Nazi 
Germany.  The  archbishop  Kmetko,  as 
chairman  of  bishops'  conferences,  sent 
Tiso  a  letter  in  the  name  of  all  the  bish- 
ops on  November  15,  1943,  declaring: 
"The  Catholic  clergy  have  a  lion's  share 
in  the  bringing  forth  of  the  Slovakian 
state,  and  will  number  among  its  most 
devoted  citizens." 

When  it  became  as  clear  as  day  that 
the  fall  of  Hitler's  regime  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  monthe,  which  would 
also  mean  the  fall  and  the  end  of  his 
allies  and  the  Slovakian  state,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Hlinka  party  determined 
to  make  preparations  for  the  postwar 
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period.  They  called  some  of  their  men 
from  their  political  engagements  and 
entrusted  them  with  a  commission  for 
the  postwar  activities.  Their  money  was 
deposited  abroad.  They  assigned  the 
various  appointments,  and  designated 
who  should  be  sent  abroad,  and  who 
should  illegally  prepare  the  collapse  of 
the  expected  Czechoslovakian  state  at 
home.  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  F.  Durcan- 
sky,  who,  in  the  year  1939,  had  signed 
the  treaty  for  the  protection  of  the  Slo- 
vakian  state  with  Ribbentrop,  grasped 
the  initiative.  He  gathered  men  around 
him  who  were  devotees  of  the  Hlinka 
ideology,  allotted  the  duties  and  dealt 
out  instructions  for  the  coming  activity 
inimical  to  the  state.  Thus,  in  March, 
1945,  Durcansky  and  his  collaborators 
went  abroad  to  previously  assigned  ap- 
pointments, in  order  to  direct  the  illegal 
activity  in  Slovakia  from  these  strategic 
positions. 

Postwar  Activity  of  the  Hlinka  Party 

The  former  ambassador  of  Tiso  to  the 
Vatican,  Karol  Sidor,  gathered  around 
him  a  further  group  of  supporters,  who 
pursued  the  same  aims  as  Durcansky's 
group;  but  it  appears  that  these  two 
most  prominent  groups  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  conspiracy.  While  Sidor 
advocated  consolidating  the  position  of 
his  men  in  political  and  state  functions 
in  the  newly  established  Republic  and 
for  biding  his  time  for  a  favorable  mo- 
ment, Durcansky  was  for  an  immediate 
rising.  The  followers  of  Durcansky  who 
had  remained  in  the  country  itself  began 
to  assemble  former  members  of  the 
Hlinka-Guard  and  the  Hlinka- Youth 
movement  around  them,  organized  them 
in  a  military  way  after  the  principles 
of  the  Fiihrer  regime  and  in  the  spirit 
of  unqualified  obedience  to  all  orders. 
This  illegal  organization  was  renamed 
''Tiso's  divisions  in  readiness  [or  "ready 
for  action"]".  Its  members  swore  a  se- 
cret oath  of  allegiance  to  their  superiors 
and  the  Slovakian  state.  The  activity  of 
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this  subversive  movement  tendered  its 
branches,  so  to  speak,  into  all  districts 
of  Slovakia  during  the  next  two  postwar 
years. 

In  the  meantime  the  former  president 
of  the  Slovakian  state,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest.  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso,  was  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Czechoslovakian  govern- 
ment as  a  war  criminal,  and  the  special 
court  in  Bratislava  investigated  his 
whole  political  past.  Prominent  clergy 
made  efforts  to  help  Tiso  and  to  liberate 
him,  but  when  they  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize that  this  was  not  possible,  then  they 
at  least  rendered  him  assistance  in  his 
defense  before  the  National  Court.  The 
sympathizers  of  the  Hlinka  party  bol- 
stered up  their  hopes  that  Tiso  would 
not  be  convicted,  and  set  the  whole  mech- 
anism moving  in  his  favor.  The  Slovak- 
ian Catholic  allows  himself  to  be  easily 
drawn  into  rash  actions  by  his  spiritual 
leaders,  and  it  therefore  meant  no  stren- 
uous effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
provoke  demonstrations  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  liberation  of  Tiso.  We  will 
mention  a  few  interesting  moments  in 
the  provocation  of  the  Hlinka  party's 
underground  activity,  which  indicate  the 
political  character  in  alliance  with  the 
clergy. 

In  Piestany  the  demonstrators  assem- 
bled in  the  Jesuit  church,  from  which 
point  they  set  out  in  procession,  carrying 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  epigrams 
against  the  Czechs  and  Jews.  When 
singing  the  Tiso  hymn  the  demonstra- 
tors raised  their  hands  in  Fascist  salute. 
In  other  places,  conscious  of  the  danger, 
they  cowardly  sent  fanatical  women  at 
the  head  of  the  processions.  One  priest 
celebrated  the  mass  seventy  times  for 
Tiso,  and  others  spoke  continually^  of 
Tiso's  case  in  the  churches.  Political 
Catholicism  now  felt  itself  so  strong  that 
it  did  not  shrink  from  inciting  open  ac- 
tions against  the  state,  and  this  not  only 
in  isolated  cases  but  organized  through- 
out the  whole  territory  of  Slovakia.  The 
adherents  of  the  Hlinka  party  fought 
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for  their  leader,  and  political  Catholi- 
cism for  the  representative  of  their 
ideas. 

The  trial  of  Tiso  and  his  colleagues 
revealed  a  multitude  of  crimes  against 
the  interests  of  the  population  and 
against  humaneness.  Tiso  denied  what 
he  could,  feigned  stupidity,  and  coward- 
ly shifted  all  blame  onto  others.  How- 
ever, he  became  fortified  in  his  self-con- 
fidence by  the  demonstrations  of  his 
backers  and  by  the  promises  of  some 
that  they  would  liberate  him;  so  that, 
finally,  in  his  defense,  Tiso  expressed  no 
regret  for  his  acts,  but  in  self-assertion 
declared  that  he  would  act  precisely  in 
the  same  way  if  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  again.  This  Catholic  priest 
would  establish  Fascist  totalitarianism 
all  over  again;  he  would  again  connive 
with  Nazism;  and  would  again  send 
thousands  of  Jews  to  a  premature  death. 
But  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
underground  movement  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  former  Hlinka  party,  Tiso  was 
condemned  to  death  by  hanging,  and  the 
sentence  was  executed. 

Catholicism  and  its  leading  in  Slovak- 
ia came  into  a  peculiar  situation  on  ac- 
count of  these  happenings.  They  had  en- 
deavored to  attain  their  aims  by  party 
polities,  and  not  by  means  of  the  church. 
Under  Tiso's  Slovakian  state  they  had 
been  completely  absorbed  in  an  unclean 
business,  full  of  violence  and  bloodshed; 
and  the  Hierarchy  had  played  a  reckless 
political  game.  The  fight  for  Tiso's  liber- 
ation they  had  lost,  and  had  exposed 
themselves  before  their  own  believers; 
all  their  efforts  had  come  to  nought. 
What  inferences  would  they  draw  from 
this  situation?  Would  they  forsake  the 
political  arena  and  dedicate  themselves 
entirely  to  their  clerical  calling?  Would 
they  acknowledge  that  they  had  followed 
the  wrong  path?  Only  one  not  knowing 
their  mentality  and  their  aims  could 
treasure  such  futile  hopes.  The  events 
following  closely  in  the  wake  of  Tiso's 
execution  give  us  a  clear  answer. 
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Conspiracy  Uncovered 

The  demonstrations  which  were  or- 
ganized in  many  places  in  Slovakia  for 
Tiso's  liberation  sharpened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  and  assisted  consider- 
ably toward  the  exposure  of  these  hos- 
tile plots.  The  decisive  moment  to  inter- 
vene arrived  when  the  man  acting  as 
connecting  link  between  the  Hlinka 
party  and  their  foreign  leadership  was 
arrested.  The  statements  of  the  arrested 
man  led  to  the  disclosure  of  a  widely 
ramified  organization.  According  to  var- 
ious official  bulletins  which  are  based 
upon  material  found  in  the  possession 
of  adherents  of  tl^jis  organization,  and 
upon  their  own  statements,  their  goal 
was :  The  preparation  of  armed  units  to 
crush  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic,  and 
the  preparation  of  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  president  of  the  Republic,  Dr. 
Benes.  Several  hundred  persons  were 
arrested  in  connection  with  these 
schemes,  and  many  of  them  retained  un- 
der surveillance.  Among  them  are  peo- 
ple with  confidential  functions  toward 
government  persons;  deputies,  officials 
in  the  state  and  public  administration, 
distinguished  military  men,  priests  and 
members  of  women's  church  orders. 

Before  his  execution  Tiso  is  said  to 
have  sent  his  followers  a  written  legacy, 
in  which  he  designates  himself  as  martyr 
of  God's  law  and  as  martyr  in  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity.  This  legacy  was 
found  with  the  discovery  of  the  conspir- 
acy. Although  Tiso's  designation  of  him- 
self as  martyr  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
sounds  most  ironical,  his  adherents  have 
made  zealous  efforts  to  widely  dissemi- 
nate this  among  the  Catholic  population. 
The  legacy  itself  is  a  tangled  mass  of 
ideas  taken  from  Hlinka's  ideology  con- 
cerning the  Church,  God  and  the  Slovak- 
ian state. 

A  man  who  sent  thousands  of  people  to 
their  death,  who  robbed  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  natural  freedom  of 
worshiping  the  Almighty  God,  can,  of  all 
things,  not  only  become  the  martyr  of 
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"God's  law"  for  his  political  activity, 
but  even  be  declared  a  saint.  And  in 
Slovakia  they  now  have  such  a. saint. 
They  call  him  Joseph  the  Glorious,  but 
this  is  no  one  else  than  Joseph  Tiso, 
Solicitous  shepherds  of  the  Catholic 
fold  have  provided  a  prayer  to  Joseph 
the  Glorious,  and  have  concocted  a  lit- 
any; and  spiritual  sisters  care  for  its 
distribution.  The  people  are  tp  believe 
that  the  soul  of  Tiso  intercedes  with 
God  in  heaven  for  the  political  schemes 
of  the  clergy.  And,  at  the  direction  of  the 
political-minded  spiritual  shepherds,  the 
people  pray  in  their  simplicity  and  be- 
lieve. 

Following  the  execution  of  Tiso,  Cath- 
olic Action  began  to  provoke  the  organ- 


izations that  did  not  share  their  ideas, 
by  increased  intolerance  and  oppression. 
They  agitated  the  Catholic  population 
to  break  up  the  meetings  of  peace-loving 
Christians,  to  torment  and  beat  them. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
after  all  the  events  of  the  last  months, 
and    following    the    arrest    of    certain 

priests,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Slovakia 
would  cease  to  meddle  in  politics.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
embittered  clergy  in  their  self -righteous- 
ness will  be  strengthened,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  their  policy,  which  is:  to  rule 
at  all  costs.  In  the  interests  of  their  po- 
litical aims  they  reject  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  God. 


Qoehhels  Diary  on  Jehovah's  ivitnesses 

"^  "Himmler  reported  to  me  [Goebbels]  a  somewhat  outstanding  problem,  the  one  about 
the  ermte  Bibelforscher  [Jehovah's  witnesses].  The  ernste  Bihelforscher  are  a  very 
curious  mixture  of  those  who  are  apart  from  our  present  society.  Their  war-service  op- 
position seems  not  to  be  based  upon  cowardice,  but  upon  doctrine.  For  this  cause 
Himmler  was  right  in  his  insistence:  ^War-service  opposers  who  are  over  the  age 
limitj  in  order  that  they  do  not  come  into  question  regarding  service,  should  be  put 
behind  lock  and  bars  so  that  they  will  recruit  no  adherents.'  War-service  opposers  who 
are  in  draft  age,  because  o£  cowardice  and  flag- disrespect,  should  be  sentenced  to  death. 
A  number  of  them  accept  the  death  penalty  with  absolute  calmness  on  their  part.  The 
older  ernste  Bibelforscher  conduct  themselves  in  the  concentration  camps  as  extraor- 
dinary, valuable  and  trustworthy  inmates;  they  commit  the  least  causes  for  complaint." 


'T^icketing  the  Unioneers 

'^  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  one  of  the  three  unions  involved  in 
the  recent  nation-wide  rail  strike  crisis,  own  the  Park  Lane  Villa  hotel  in  Cleveland. 
Nevertheless,  some  fifty  members  of  the  AFh  Building  Service  and  Maintenance  Union 
picketed  the  hotel  during  May,  They  sought  retroactive  wage  increases  and  a  union 
shop,  and  charged  the  railroad  union  owning  the  hotel  as  being  "antilabor'\  Through 
their  business  representative  the  strikers  said:  ''Management  of  this  hotel,  in  its  anti- 
,  union  way,  has  warned  employees  they  will  lose  their  jobs  if  they  dare  ,  to  strike  to 
enforce  demands  for  a  contract." 
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FOB  most  of  us,  ill  these  days  of  soar- 
ing prices  and  unsettled  futures,  it 
is  impossible  to  mereSy  forget  our  cares 
and  fly  away  to  distant  points  when  we 
have  the  whim  to  do  so.  All  of  us,  how- 
ever,  possess  the  la<iulty  of  imagina- 
tion; so  relax  in  your  favorite  armchair 
and  let  it  become  a  cushion  seat  on  a 
modern  clipper,  winging  its  way  through 
the  blue  slty  to  a  sleepy  peaceful  land, 
unmarked  by  the  hustle  and  bvi^tle  t^o 
common  in  America.  You  are  flying  to 
Hondum^.  Hondur&s^  a  land  Tanging 
from  unconquered,  une:s:plored  jungles 
to  modern  civilisation,  Glancing  at  the 
magazine  you  have  in  your  band  you 
note  -with  interest  it  was  first  discovered 
by  ,Christopb<:!r  Columbus  on  bis  fourth 
and  last  voyage;  in  1502,  The  Spaniards 
with  him  marveled  at  the  deepness  of  the 
water  near  the  coast,  and  gave  it  its 
name,  Honduras,  wliieh  means  ''depths''. 

Columbu£^  and  his  men  found  a  semi- 
civilized  people  posse^g-cd  with  eunninj^ 
gold  work.  Thereafter  the  news  and  lust 
for  gold  quicldy  brouj^ht  on  Spanish  con- 
querors, and  by  1578  colonization  bad 
started  in  earnest,  Constant  oppression 
by  the  Spaniards,  however,  romlted  in 
ih^  rule  of  Spain  being  broken  in  I82h 

The  c*>untry  then  underwent  a  scries 
of  growing  pains,  marked  by  squabbling 
and  dickering  and  occasional  revolu- 
tions, After  years  of  unrest,  the  current 
president,  General  Tiburcio  Carias  An- 
dino,  was  elected  in  19it2  by  popular 
vote.  Peace  has  marked  his  administra- 
tion, and  jtro^re'ss  has  been  made  in 
many  fields. 

The  area  of  the  country  itself  iw  com- 
prised of  44,480  square  miles,  or  the  ap- 
proximate size  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
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land  of  great 
contrasts,  rang- 
ing from  the 
beautiful  sway- 
ing palm-tree 
beaches  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the 
coastal  plains  ad- 
joining it  to  a 
mixture  of  jagged 
mountain  peaks, 
often  reaching 
heights  of  10,000 
feet,  and  long  green  valleys  and  fertile 
tablelands  watered  by  spring-fed 
streams.  The  coa^t  line  is  marked  ny  the 
great  banana  plantations,  swept  by  the 
ever-present  moisture-laden  trade  winds. 

Were  you  to  see  this  coastal  plain  of 
banana  farms  stretching  some  sixty  to 
.seventy-five  miles  into  tlie  interior,  you 
would  only  then  sense  to  a  degree  the 
enormity  and  vastness  of  this,  Hondu- 
ras' foremost  product,  bananas.  The  ba- 
nana sections  are  surrounded  Viy  a  dense 
growth  of  trees  and  bushes,  as  though 
they  would  wish  to  cover  again  the  com- 
plete section.  The  Ulua  river  passes 
through  this  district  on  its  w^ay  to  the 
Caribbean,  and  its  wafers  are  ufted  to 
irrigate  tlie  trees  when  necessary.  These 
banana  plantations,  though  covering 
only  a  small  portion  of  Honduras,  sup- 
ply much  work  for  the  people  and  many 
riches  for  the  country.  Indeed,  Honduras 
is  rightly  named  the  *'banana  counti-y", 
as  its  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  fruit 
are  equaled  byj?oj?a 

Farther  east  lies  the  enormous  Mosqui- 
tia  territory,  so  named,  not  as  one  would 
suppose  for  that  little  pcsliferouK  enemy 
of  man  by  the  same  name,  but  rather 
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from  the  tribes  of  Missike  Indians  that 
inhabit  that  region.  This  swampy,  ma- 
larial, disease-infeeted  jtmgleland  com- 
prises one-third  of  the  country's  surface. 
Slowly  it  is  being  conquered,  for  in  it  lie 
large  sections  of  timber,  rich  with  pre- 
cious mahogany.  Growing  in  isolation 
usually  several  acr<^s  apart,  tliese  giant 
tr^os  rise  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air, 
and  are  often  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
base. 

Tlie  coa^^fal  section  is  very  rich  of  soil, 
and  is  called  delta  bind,  stretching  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  to  compare  with  the 
forty  Hiiles  of  the  Pacifie  coast,  giving 
Honduras  a  ti^iangular  shape.  Coconut 
palm  tre<\s,  gro-\ving  at  all  angles  in  their 
peculiar  manner,  dot  the  north  coast,  a 
beautiful  sight  against  white  sands  and 
the  intense  blue  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
where  the  waters  are  warmed  by  the 
tropical  sun.  But  those  palms  provide 
more  value  than  juwt  beauty,  since  eoeo- 
nuts  are  exported  in  large  quantities, 
mostly  to  the  United  States. 

Exhilarating  MountQins  and  Foothills 

Fronj  the  coast  to 
Tt^jgiieigalpa  is  an  inter- 
esting panorama  of 
mountain  scenery,  with 
tlieir  rugged  crags  in- 
tersportied  with  green 
pine-covered  foothills, 
every  turn  a  different 
b  r  e  a  t  h-t  a  k  i  n  g  view. 
"Midst  the  mountains 
are  grassy  plateaus, 
with  Held  croprt  and 
herds  of  gra^Jng  cattle, 
burros,  or  horses.  On 
the  t^lielf  lands  are  cof- 
fee buwh(^s  aiKl  densely  matted  fields  of 
sugar  cane.  Orange  and  grapefruit 
plantations^  as  well  as  pineapples,  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  cocoa,  are  found  in  the  mid- 
landis*  Highlands  produce  <^offee  and  to- 
bacco, and  every  hillside  seems  to  have 
its  patches  of  yugur  cane,  beans  and  corn. 
The  homes  in  the  rural  are  simple 
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structures,  made  ofttimes  of  the  elay  of 
the  ground,  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs, 
and  usually  consisting  of  only  one  room 
with  a  dirt  floor,  A  table,  a  chair,  and 
several  beds  thonged  with  leather  or 
rope  and  covered  with  a  woven  straw- 
mat,  comprise  the  furniture,  Tn  many 
cases  a  stove  made  of  clay  baked  to  du-- 
rable  hardness  is  to  be  found  in  one  cor- 
ner of  this  room.  Here  the  natives  do 
their  cooking  with  wood;  and,  as  the 
stove  has  no  chimney,  the  smoke  must 
find  its  way  out  of  the  one  room  the  best 
way  it  can.  The  people  work  hard  to  eke 
Out  their  existence  by  hand,  or,  perhaps, 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  oxen,  W'hieh  are  huge, 
fuIl-chcsted  animals,  or  a  fe^v  of  the  sure- 
footed little  hurros.  "Honduras  possesses 
over  a  million  inhabitants,  and  four- 
fifths  of  thoye  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  area  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rurah 

Detscription  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  would  not  be  complete  without 
niOTitioning  the  climat<^  The  coastal  low- 
lands are  hot  and  humid,  with  the  tem- 
perature above  80  degrees  much  of  the 

time,  and  with  a  rainy 
season  extending  from 
mid-SoptembeT-  to  Feb- 
ruary. From  Afarch  un,- 
til  nud-Septen-il)er  i.s  the 
comparatively  dry  eea- 
&on,  witli  tlie  tempera- 
ture hovering  around 
J)0;  and  the  "humidity 
makes  the  heat  very  no- 
ticeable, in  the  mid- 
land.s  between  the  high- 
lands and  the  coast  the 
climate  is  good,  with 
an  averat^e  temperature 
of  85  degrees.  In  the  highlands  around 
Tegucigalpa,  3,200  feet  and  more  above 
sea  ievel,  the  climate  is  nearly  ideal; 
especially  from  November  to  the  fir.st 
weeks  of  February,  when  the  air  is  brisk 
during  the  day  and  ehiliy  at  night.  The 
dry  season  of  the  year,  and  the  warmest, 
starts  in  midJ'ebruarv  and  extends  un- 


til  mid-May,  when  the  refreshing'  rain^ 
varying  from  torrential  downpours  to 
quick  unexpected  ahowers,  appear. 

Transportation 

The  economic  situation  in  Honduras 
is  perhaps  best  reflected  in  thetranspor- 
tation  facilities  available-  The  capital,- 
Tegucigalpa,  is  one  of  the  few  capitals 
in  the  world  without  railroad  connec- 
tions, The  country  has  few  roads  easily 
traversed,  but  progress  has  been  made 
to  where  there  are  now  780  miles  of  high- 
ways, of  which  450  miles  are  improved, 
to  compare  with  the  222  miles  in  1938, 
xti  which  24  miles  were  improved.  The 
two  important  roads  at  present  are  com- 
prised of  one  which  leads  north  from 
Tegucigalpa  to  railroad  connection^  near 
San  Pedro  Sula,  from  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  train  to  any  of  the  points 
on  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  road 
which  leads  south  to  San  Lorenzo.  Much 
of  the  freight  shipped  to  Honduras  via 
Amapala  comes  over  this  road,  after  be- 
ing transferred  from  Amapala  to  San 
Lorenzo  by  a  motor  launch  requiring  a 
trip  of  four  hours. 

The  country  has  no  bus  system  as 
known  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  roads.  Passage  can  be 
obtained  to  the  principal  towns  by  trucks 
which  have  had  bench-type  seats  insert- 
ed, thus  converting  them  into  buses.  As 
vet  these  cannot  travel  from  the  north 
coast  to  the  south  coast,  since  the  former 
can  be  reached  only  by  rail 

Railroads  are  found  only  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.  There  are  about 
900  miles  of  such,  the  majority  of  which 
are  owned  and  maintained  by  American 
fruit  companies^  to  help  in  the  shipping 
of  bananas  and  the  other  various  prod- 
ucts exported  by  them.  All  railroads  are 
of  the  narrow-gauge  type,  A  trip  by 
traiUj  in  one  of  their  antique  kerosene- 
burning-lamp  coaches  is  an ■  interesting 
experience,  though  sometimes  trying, 
Windows  are  wide  open,  permitting  dust, 
cinders,  smoke  and  heat  to  enter.  Market 
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products  are  crowded  under  all  the  seats. 
Progress  is  slow,  with  sudden,  violent, 
neck-jerking  stops  being  made  at  nearly 
all  settlements,  even  those  of  five  or  six 
houses,  JIer%  a  host  of  native  vendors 
pour  in  from  all  sides  to  offer  to  the 
travelers  their  wares  of  tortillas,  fried 
bananas,  pastries  or  fruits.  Trains  seh 
dom  run  on  schedule. 

Airlines  offer  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  transportation  picture,  Honduras 
gave  birth  to  TACA,  an  airline,  with 
headquarters  at  Tegucigalpa,  serving 
Central  America ;  and  that  now  has  in- 
ternational service  to  the  States  and 
other  points,  and  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  airlines,  as  to  total 
freight  tonnage  carried  dnring  the  year, 
TACA,  together  with  SAHSA,  a  branch 
of  Pan  American,  serves  Honduras  well, 
reaching  over  100  airports  within  a  radi- 
us of  100  miles.  Many  parts  of  th^  coun- 
try are  accessible  only  by  plane  or  mule- 
back;  and,  as  a  result,  many  and  varied 
are  the  items  transported  by  air,  rang- 
ing from  passengers,  or  jaining  machin- 
ery,  to  green  vegetables. 

Indeed,  the  transportation  picture  of 
Honduras  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
gJzmpse  of  a  common  scene  of  arty  of 
their  streets,  of  men  carrying  enormous 
loads  on  their  backs,  oxcarts  pjiUcd  by 
slow,  plodding  oxen,  while  alongside  of 
fhem  glide  1948  mode]  trucks  and  over- 
head roar  the  modern  plane  of  today; 
much  of  the  very  old  and  a  little  of  the 
very  new. 

Natural  Resources^  Industry^  Agriculture 

Economically,  however,  Honduras  is 
a  land  of  great  potential  strength,  the 
soil  being  extremely  rich^  but,  as  y^t,  un- 
developed. Bananas  will  probably  re- 
main its  chief  export  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  its 
gold,  silver  and  fme  hardwoods.  Exten- 
sive gold  and  silver  mines  are  operated 
at  the  town  of  San  Juancito,  where  about 
$2,000,000  worth  of  silver  is  mined  year- 
ly; the  bars  of  silver  then  being  trans- 
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ported  by  mule  train  to  Tegaeigalpa. 
Honduras  leads  all   Central  American 

countries,  and  is  third  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  silver  production.  Much  gold  min- 
ing is  done  by  individual  prospectors,  na- 
tive men  and  women,  who,  standing  knee- 
deep  in  mire  or  water,  and  unmindful 
of  sudden  rains  or  steaming  sunlight, 
pan  the  sands  with  bucket-sized  sieves; 
thus  managing  to  obtain  their  necessities 
of  life  from  the  few  flecks  they  recover. 
Gold  is  found  in  this  manner  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $100,000  a 
year.  In  addition,  beds  of  zinc,  antimony, 
platinum,  nickel  and  manganese  have 
been  found  in  various  sections.  Coffee, 
coconuts,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cattle 
hides  are  other  items  exported.  Recent- 
ly, a  new  product  has  been  introduced 
that  is  now  exported  to  some  degree, 
namely  abaca  or  manila  hemp.  Improved 
decorticating  mills  for  cleaning  the  fiber 
have  been  constructed  in  Honduras.  The 
United  States  receives  95  percent  of  all 
exports  of  Honduras. 

Although  not  exported,  corn  is  the 
leading  crop  of  Honduras,  and  figures 
prominently  in  the  daily  diet,  since  the 
basis  of  most  meals  is  tortillas-  (flat, 
unleavened  eakes»  similar  to  pancakes), 
-which  are  eaten  along  with  rice  and 
beans  and  often  meal  Cattle  are  raised 
extensively  and  meat  supplies  satisfy  the 
demand-  AH  manner  of  vegetables  are 
grown.  There  being  little  industry  to  em^ 
ploy  them,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
are  forced  to  eke  out  their  living  on 
small  farms ;  and  eke  it  out  they  do,  the 
average  yearly  income  being  116  lent- 
piras  per  capita.  Their  monetary  system 
is  based  on  the  lempira,  named  after  a 
famous  native  Indian  chief,  and  is  val- 
ued at  50c  United  States  money. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  so  widely  scattered,  and  that  pre- 
vious educational  opportunities  were  in- 
adequate, it  was  estimated  in  1940  that 
seventy  percent  of  the  people  were  illit- 
erate. In  recent  years,  however,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  this.  Sehool- 
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ing  baa  become  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen. 
Night  schools,  as  well  as  trade  schools 
for  adults,  and  schools  of  trade  in  the 
prisons,  along  with  educational  missions 
in  rural  districts,  have  been  established- 
As  a  result  of  this,  Honduras  now  has 
over  1,000  public  schools- 

The  Capital  Goes  Modern 

Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  city,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  55,000,  is 
sheltered  by  green  vegetation-covered 
mountains,  which  rise  up  on  three  sides 
of  it<  Its  name  means  ^liills"  or  ^'slopes 
of  silver''.  The  city  was  an  ancient  In- 
dian capital,  dating  back  beyond  the  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards/  The  peaceful, 
winding  Choluteea  river  now  divides  the 
city  into  two  parts,  Tegucigalpa  and  Co- 
mayagueia,  which  are  linked  together  by 
the  Mallol  bridge  built  by  colonial  Spain 
three  centuries  ago> 

The  city,  standing  as  originally  laid 
out  and  built,  even  to  its  quaint  streets 
of  stairs,  which  at  several  points  con* 
nect  one  level  with  the  one  above,  has 
known  neither  earthquake  nor  hurricane, 
fire  nor  bombardment.  However,  today, 
Tegucigalpa  is  torn  and  scarred— not  by 
war,  as  it  might  appear — but  by  the  in- 
numerable   improvements    in    progress. 

If  your  imaginative  trip  to  Honduras 
were  to  blossom  into  reality,  as  you 
stepped  out  of  your  plane  at  Toncontin 
airport  you  would  view  with  interest  the 
new  improvements  appearing  there-  As 
you  rode  along  the  now  swirling,  dust- 
laden  road  into  Ti^gucigalpa,  you  would 
note,  with  appreciation,  the  prepara- 
tions in  evidence  to  soon  pave  the  road 
from  the  airport  to  town.  In  Tegucigalpa 
itself  you  wotdd  marvel  at  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  renovations  taking  place 
about  you,  and  perhaps  you,  too^  would 
ask  the  question,  "Shall  this  forward 
surge  of  Tegucigalpa  lead  the  way  for 
all  of  Honduras  in  a  change  from  the 
very  old  to  the  n^wf— Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Honduras. 
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SOBER  Look  at 


pOMEDY  is  big  busi- 
V>i  ness,  and  comedians 
look  at  the  business  so- 
berly. Those  who  try  to 
be  funny  and  succeed  the 
world  rewards  with  mon- 
ey and  laughter.  The  oth- 
er multitudes  who  only 
try  receive  at  best  heavy 
silence,  at  worst  irate  scorn.  Perhaps  if 
the  sentence  against  the  oif  ending  would- 
be  gagsters  were  heavier  the  public  would 
suffer  less  and  laugh  more.  Perhaps 
more  of  the  world's  self-appointed  wits 
would  sober  up  long  enough  to  look  into 
the  causes  of  laughter. 

An  interesting  starting  point  for  a 
sober  look  at  laughter  is  the  etymology 
of  the  elusive  word  humor.  As  a  Latin 
word  it  simply  meant  "wetness'',  a  mean- 
ing still  retained  in  the  English  words 
Jiumid  and  humidity.  Medical  practice 
by  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
brought  new  meaning  to  the- word,  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  liquids  they  thought 
flowed  through  the  human  body,  namely, 
blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile  or  choler,  and 
black  bile  or  melancholy.  When  these 
bodily  fluids  flowed  properly  the  person 
was  said  to  be  in  health,  or  in  good  hu- 
mor. But  if  disease  appeared  the  person 

ffQ  was  said  to  be  in  ill  hu- 
mor,  or  out  of  humor. 
Moreover,  they  held  that 
there  was  one  vein  made 
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for  laughter  to 
run  in,  and  when 
the  fluid  in  that 
vein  was  stirred 
the  person 
laughed,  even  if 
he  felt  like  cry- 
ing. Hence,  in 
Tasso's  epic  "Jerusalem  Delivered",  we 
read  of  the  death  of  the  knight  Ardonio, 
when  pierced  with  a  Persian  lance : 
'Tierced  him  through  the  vein  where 
Laughter  has  her  fountain  and  her  seat, 
so  that  (a  dreadful  bane)  he  laughed  for 
pain,  and  laughed  himself  to  death."  An- 
cient physicians  thought  the  temper  of 
the  mind  changed  according  to  the  hu- 
mors or  moistures  in  it,  according  to 
which  fluid  predominated  at  the  moment. 
As  time  passed  the  medical  meaning  of 
the  word  humor  vanished,  and  it  came  to 
mean  disposition  or  temperament.  To- 
day it  relates  to  laughter. 

But  what  causes  laugMer?  Plato's 
theory  was  that  we  laugh  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  for  joy  that  we  do  not 
share  them.  In  similar  vein  Thomas 
Hobbes,  seventeenth  century  philoso- 
pher, claimed:  "The  passion  of  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  a  sudden  glory  aris- 
ing from  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison 
with  the  inferiority  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly."  Many  persons  today 
contend  that  it  is  the  discomfiture  and 
misfortunes  of  others  that  cause  laugh- 
ter. If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  better  if 
the  only  earthly  creatures  having  a  sense 
of  humor,  man,  had  none. 

Many  psychologists  go  along  with  such 
ancient  theories,  one  saying  in  a  book  on 
laughter;  "A  survey  of  the  occasions  of 
laughter  in  the  past  suggests  that  men 
never  have  laughed  and  never  will  ex- 
cept at  some  form  of  humiliation."  The 
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psychologist  claims  that  the  smile  starr^ 
ed.  not  from  humorj  but  to  relieve  haby 
muscles  around  the  mouth  that  were 
tired  from  nursing!  But  why  does  the 
light  of  laughter  leap  from  baby  eyes  if 
the  smile  is  only  to  relieve  tense  mouth 
muscles?  Heaping  theory  upon  theory, 
psychologists  claim  laughter  comes  in- 
stinctively to  suppress  feelings  of  un- 
necessary sympathy  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  and  amusement  comes  by  the 
very  rejection  of  their  false  claims  upon 
our  sjmipathy.  In  what  vague  words  and 
fantastic  theories  psychology  can  flound- 
er! 

Surprise  and  the  incongruous 

But  with  dogged  insistence  tne  ques- 
tion returns, 
Then  what 
does  cause 
laujjhter?  Are 
there  reasons 
that  we  can 
recognize  as 
operating  in 
our  own  per- 
sonal experi- 
ence with 
laughter?  "Writer  Stephen  Leacock  paid: 
"Humor  rnay  be  defined  as  the  kindly 
contemplation  of  the  incongruities  of 
life,  and  the  artistic  expression  thereof/' 
Laughter  is  aroused  by  the  incongru- 
ous, the  exceptional,  the  unusual,  the 
ludicrous,  the  ridiculous,  the  absurd,  the 
unexpected.  The  element  of  surprise 
ranks  high  in  humor.  All  good  jokes 
have  it.  Either  a  character  in  the  joke 
is  surprised,  or  the  hearer  is  surpri:^ed» 
There  is  a  sudden  surprised  recogni- 
tion of  a  fact  not  suspected  before,  the 
surprise  of  the  incongruous,  the  sur- 
prise of  a  disparity  between  what  things 
are  and  W'hat  they  ought  tb  be.  Recog- 
nition of  that  surprise  pTecipitat4^5 
laughter.  The  stale  joke  still  has  its  in- 
congruous circumstances,  but  the  sur- 
prise is  gone,  and  with  it  the  humor. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  oftentimes 
humorous  situations  involve  discomfort 
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or  humiliation.  Most  practical  jokes 
bring  a  measure  of  discomfort— -the  ex- 
ploding cigar,  the  tack  on  the  chair,  the 
bag  of  water  on  an  unsuspecting  head — 
but  even  in  these  cruder  forms  of  laugh- 
making  it  is  not  the 
discomfort  inihct- 
ed  that  is  funny.  It 
is  the  surprise  and 
dismay  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  ex- 
traordinary bodily 
antics  and  facial 
expressions  he 
manifests.  As  in 
slapstick  comedy, 
it  is  the  incongru- 
ity of  the  physical 
gyrations  of  the  victim  that  provoke 
mirth,  and  not  any  discomfort-  The  more 
slapstick  comedy  and  the  more  practical 
jokes,  the  more  discomfort  produced ;  but 
this  increase  in  discomfort  does  not  in- 
crease humor.  To  the  contrary  boredom 
and  annoyance  set  in  and  the  practical 
joker  becomes  a  pest.  Why?  Because  the 
element  of  surprise  has  gone. 

Nor  is  the  psychologist  correct  in  say- 
ing that  laughter  comes  only  from  ''some 
form  of  humiliation'\  Who  is  humihated 
by  the  delightful  gymnastics  of  a  kitten 
cuffing  a  ball  about?  The  onlookers  may 
double  up  with  laughter  at  his  scram^ 
bling,  unpredi<:table  on^slaughts  as  he 
races  in  pursuit  of  the  ball;  but  who  is 
humiliated?  Certainly  not  the  kitten. 
Nor  is  it  any  feeling  of  superiority  over 
the  victim  that  produces  hilarity,  A  hu- 
morous situation  may  involve  feelings 
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of  superiority  and  discomfort  and  hu- 
miliation, but  analysis  will  show  that 
not  these  feelings,  but  elements  of  sur- 
prise and  incongruity,  make  it  mirthfuL 

For  instance,  in  slapstick  comedy  we 
see  a  free-for-all  pie  fight  and  ligwl  with 
delight.  "We  know  no  one  is  seriously 
hurt  In  real  life  a  fat  man  slips  on  a 
banana  peeling,  flails  arms  wildly  to  re- 
gain balance,  fails,  falls  ludicrously  and 
sprawls  on  the  ground  with  legs  waving 
in  the  air,  "We  laugh,  sometimes  even 
apologising  as  we  do  so,  saying  we  are 
sorry  to  laugh  but  just  ean't  help  it.  The 
sight  is  so  unexpected  and  so  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  laughter  cannot  be  denied ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  feel  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  discomfited  but  unhurt 
victim.  Again,  in  an  old  Mack  Sennet 
comedy  we  may  have  laughed  till  we 
cried  and  held  our  midseetion  when  an 
old  model  T  Ford  would  run  wild  and 
scatter  crowds  and  knock  some  victims 
flying  grotesquely  through  the  air.  We 
knew  no  one  was  really  being  hurt.  But 
what  if  such  a  thing  happened  in  true 
hfet  Our  blood  would  freeae  in  our 
veins,  our  knees  would  weaken  in  terror, 
and  our  faces  would  contort  in  horror. 
But  why  not  laugh  f  Discomfort  is  tliere, 
so  are  surprise  and  the  incongruous.  An- 
other element,  serious  injury,  has  en- 
tered the  picture  and  turned  back  the 
tide  of  laugliter.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
that  humor  must  present  a  surprising 
situation  that  has  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  abnormal  or  wrong  about  it, 
but  this  wrongness  must  not  be  severe 
enough  to  unlock  emotions  that  would 
smother  our  enjoyment,  suoh  as  hate, 
rage,  fear  or  overwhelming  sympathy. 

Literary  Means  of  Humor 

A  primary  essential  in  humor  is  put- 
ting the  story  across.  Above  all,  the  way 
of  wit  does  not  wander  through  many 
words.  As  Shakespeare  had  one  of  his 
characters  observe,  ^'Brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit."  The  idea  may  be  there,  but  with- 
out artistic  expression  the  joke  is  not- 
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Humor  may  spring  from  the  word,  the 
character,  the  situation,  the  limerick,  the 
parody,  the  repartee  or  snappy  come- 
back, and  fither  literary  means.  Humor 
is  derived  from  words  by  repetition^ 
rhythm,  alliteration,  or  by  the  familiar 
pun.  Puns  use  words  or  phrases  of  the 
same  sound  but  having  different  mean- 
ings. They  play  upon  doublo-meaningB. 
Puns  are  of  ancient  origin.  The  Romans 
brought  them  into  prominence;  Cicero 
hurled  them  about  recklessly;  Shake- 
speare used  them  often;  Milton  put  them 
in  the  mouth  of  Satan,  Though  railed 
against,  they  refuse  to  die.  They  go  out 
of  style,  but  they  return.  At  present  they 
are  upon  us  with  a  vengeance.  Pointless 
puns  rain  upon  us  and  the  few  good  ones 
are  drowned  in  the  flood,  and  a  suffering 
society  rises  up  to  brand  punsters  a 
menace,  the  few  good  falling  with  the 
multitudinous  bad.  Most  punsters  pun 
for  the  pun^s  sake,  merely  playing  upon 
sound  and  not  idea.  Ears  may  be  tickled, 
but  the  mind  squirm?.  But  sometimes  the 
combination  of  word  sounds  and  double- 
meaning  may  be  so  ingenious  that  we 
are  tickled  and  langh  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. The  following  has  good,  double- 
meaning:  Goliath  wa^'  ai^tovuded  when 
David  hit  him  with  a  stone.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  entered  his  head  before. 

Humor  of  character  deals  with  incon- 
gruities in  persons,  oddities  of  character 
that  are  contradictory.  For  example,  a 
giant  man  with  a  squeaky  voice,  a  meek 
man  with  a  ferocious  growl,  a  warrior 
terrified  by  a  monae^  a  timid  Boii)  beard- 
ing a  hon,  grandma  making  whoopee. 

Situation  can  produce  guffaws  of 
laughter  if  it  cleverly  mixes  iii  the  re- 
quirements for  humor,  namely,  surprise 
and  the  unusual  or  incongruous.  The 
circumstances  must  he  out  of  line  enough 
to  be  funny  yet  bear  a  resemblance  to 
possibility  or  sensibility.  The  resem- 
blance must  be  new  and  unexpected. 
Here  are  two  illustrations :  In  freezing 
weather  an  old-time  hunter  who  had 
powder  but  no  shot  for  his  ancient  gun 
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was  attacked  by  a  bear.  Beads  of  sweat 
popped  out  on  his  forehead,  they  froze 
into  ice  pellets,  and  the  desperate  hunter 
tamped  them  into  his  gun  for  shot.  "When 
he  fired,  the  heat  melted  the  pellets  and 
ljie  explosion  rifled  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  gnn.  As  it  struck  the  cold  air 
it  froze  into  an  icy  spear,  which. pierced 
the  bear's  skull  and  thereafter  melted 
from  the  animal's  body  heat  The  bear 
died  from  water  on  the  brain,  AU  of  this 
is  ridiculous,  exaggerated  wildly,  yet 
there  is.  the  semblance  of  possibility 
present.  Similarly  with  the  second  illus- 
tration. A  man  wishing  to  commit  suicide 
took  rope  and  gun  and  gasoline  and  went 
to  the  river.  One  end  of  the  rope  he  tied 
to  a  tree  limb  over  the  water,  the  other 
end  around  his  neck.  He  poured  the 
gasoline  over  his  clothes  and  set  them 
afire,  then  jumped  out  over  the  water, 
firing  at  his  head  with  the  gun  as  he  did 
so.  The  bullet  missed  his  head,  cut  the 
rope,  his  fall  into  the  river  extinguished 
the  flames,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  good 
swimmer  he  would  have  drowned.  All 
of  this  is  logical,  yet  ridiculous,  with  an 
unexpected  solution.  The  exaggeration  is 
great,  but  just  short  of  the  impossible. 

The  limerick  is  the  only  literary  form 
used  exclusively  to  present  humor.  The 
limerick  fad  is  now  big  business,  with 
competition  and  prizes  offered  for  them 
by  advertisers.  The  very  beat  of  the 
limerick  is  advance  notice  that  a  joke  is 
coming,  and  the  punch  line  is  always  the 
last  line.  To  illustrate : 

There  was  an   old   man  of  Blackheath^ 
"Who  sat  on  hig  set  of  false  teeth. 

Said  he,  with  a  start, 
'^0  me,  bles^  ray  heart  1 

Fve  hitten  myseif  underneath!** 

Parody  is  a  take-off  on  some  well- 
known  work.  It  resembles  the  original 
so  that  it  is  recognizable,  but  it  exagger- 
ates and  ridicules.  It  might  make  a 
mockery  of  superheroes,  or  mawkish 
love  scenes,  or  famous  detectives  or  po- 
litical situations.  It  pokes  fun  at  some- 
thing that  has  been  overdone,  is  a  coun- 
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teragent  and  acts  as  brakes  to  certain 
trends  overworked.  It  magnifies  faults 
and  thereby  amuses  us  at  the  expense  of 
the  originaL  Cf-enerally,  the  parody  is  a 
protest  against  the  over-sentimentality 
or  over-rating  of  the  original,  but  it  may 
also  merely  put  the  original,  such  as  a 
nursery  rhyme,  into  a  modern  setting  to 
become  a  satire  against  modern  condi- 
tions or  persons.  Satire  is  barbed  humor. 
Repartee,  or  snappy  comeback,  is  a 
form  of  wit  that  becomes  a  powerful 
weapon.  It  is  sudden,  unexpected,  and 
scatters  adversaries  in  confused  rout* 
Repartee  turns  the  tables,  it  is  used  to 
turn  back  an  attack,  and  often  it  delib- 
erately misconstrues  the  meaning  of  the 
original  assailant,  Because  it  is  used  in 
self 'defense  against  an  aggressor,  some 
harshness  is  permissible,  Yet,  its  exteri- 
or is  genteel.  It  is  the  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove.  It  is  so  devastating  that  the 
recipient  is  not  so  much  resentful  as  non- 
plussed or  flabbergasted.  For  instance, 
a  woman  protests :  "Sir,  I  hear  you  have 
been  attacking  me."  ''Attacking  you^  my 
dear  lady?  Why,  I  spend  all  my  time  de- 
fending you."  15ut  repartee  need  not  be 
rough.  For  example,  '^Vliat  a  beautiful 
girl  !*^  cried  a  judge.  Overhearing  him,  as 
girls  do  such  remarks,  she  replied,  '*What 
an  excellent  judge  I" 

Other  forms  of  humor  may  be  the  use 
of  nonsense,  action,  or  the  unintentionah 
In  a  dull'  and  serious  and  miserable 
world  a  little  nonsense  is  welcome  relief. 
The  radio  comedian  Gracie  Allen  is  illus- 
trative of  this  form  of  addle-brained 
humor.  Humor  of  action  delights  us 
when  we  see  two  young  puppies  at  play, 
dodging,  nipping,  boundijig,  leaping, 
tumbling,  sprawling.  Unintentional  hu- 
mor may  pop  out  when  someone  com^ 
mits  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  bull, 
or  a  boner,  or  a  slip. 

The  claim  is  made  that  there  are  no 
jokes  really  new.  It  is  true  that  the  ma- 
jority of  current  jokes  are  old  ones  re- 
conditioned. But  one  cannot  force  all  hu- 
mor into  a  few  time-worn  grooves.  This 
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18  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  humorists 
■flieniHelves  fail  to  agree  on  any  standard 

grouping  or  classification  lists- 

How  Much  Should  We  Laugh? 

The  test  of  humor  is  the  laugh  it  pro- 
vokes. But  the  test  is  fio  variable  that  it 
is  not  always  reliable.  The  same  joke 
does  not  get  the  Hame  response  from  all 
persons,  and  from  the  same  person  the 
response  varies  with  the  time  and  place 
and  mood  Some  lau^h  loud  at  low  qual- 
ity; some  laugh  louder  than  natural  to 
flatter  the  gagster  or  impress  others 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  sense  of 
humor ;  and  some  laugh  because  they  are 
expected  to  and  do  not  wish  to  appear 
dens^,  even  though  they  do  not  get  the 
point  of  the  joke.  Often  the  one  who 
merely  smiles  appreciates  the  Viumor  of 
the  situation  more  than  the  one  who 
guffaws. 

There  is  a  popular  slogan,  "Laugh  and 
the  world  laughs  with  you,  weep  and  you 
weep  alone/^  It  is  not  really  true.  Laugh- 
ter is  infectious  only  as  other  emotions 
are  infectious.  Persons  are  influenced  by 
their  surroundings,  and  sad  surround- 
ings quench  a  joJiy  spirit  just  as  effec- 
tively as  gay  settings  chase  away  the 
blues.  If  a  few  tell  jokes  and  laugh,  oth- 
ers laugh,  and  soon  all  join  in  the  merry 
mood  and  things  not  ordinarily  humor- 
ous take  on  a  funny  hue  because  of  the 
mood  created  by  the  group-"  Everyone 
tend&  to  flow  with  the  tide  of  the  group, 
whether  it  he  a  high  tide  of  humor  or  a 
low  tide  of  sadness.  Instead  of  the  world 
laughing  with  the  habitually  merry  soul, 
it  is  likely  to  put  him  in  the  class  of  a 
fool,  an  irresponsible  grasshopper  sing- 
ing ami  dancing  and  laughing  away  time 
that  should  he  seriously  redeemed.  Often 
the  world  has^  contempt  for  those  who 
amuse  it,  considering  them  of  little  in- 
tellect, while  associating  learning  with 
heavy  countenances  and  profound  reflec- 
tions, with  few  smiles  and  rare  laughs 
breaking  over  their  solemnity. 

The  Bible  stabilizes  us  on  this  matter. 
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Extremes  are  not  profitable.  Piety  or 
wisdom  is  not  measured  by  the  length 
of  one^s  face ;  neither  is  joy  of  heart  an- 
nounced by  the  continual  cackle  of  mirth. 
Solomon  commended  mirth,  but  also 
said  there  was  "a  time  to  weep,  and  a 
time  to  laugh".  (Ecclesiastes  8:  15;  3:  4) 
Christ  Jesus  spoke  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  said: 
''Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now:  for  ye 
shall  laugh,  ,  ,  .  Woe  unto  yon  that 
laugh  now!  for  ye  shall  mourn  and 
weep."  (Luke  6:21,25)  Continual  rev- 
elry and  hilarity  now,  in  these  crucial 
times  of  decision,  without  any  sober  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  confronting  hu- 
mankind, will  load  to  future  mourning 
and  prevent  entrance  into  Jehovah's  new 
world  where  sorrow  and  aighing  will  flee 
away  forevei"*  Some  mirtli  now  ia  val- 
imbie  for  re^njcation  and  a^  ai)  enwtioji^l 
change  of  pace,  but  it  is  not  edifying  un- 
to eternal  life,  '*  Wisdom  builds  the  house! 
of  life:  frivolity  pulls  it  down/' — Prov- 
erbs 14:%Moffatt 

It  is  by  far  the  better  course  to  sober- 
ly face  things  now,  to  improve  our  nunds 
and  make  them  wise  to  the  issues  by 
serious  study  and  meditation^  than  it  is 
to  continually  giggle  and  laugh.  The  best 
part  of  our  mental  energy  should  be 
spent  upon  hearing  and  heeding  wi^se  re- 
buke and  exliortation  and  counsel  that 
will  steer  our  feet  into  the  pathway  of 
life,  rather  than  squandering  it  foolish- 
ly upon  giddy  songs  and  gttg?^  and  frivol- 
ity that  burn  up  mental  energy  and  pro- 
'  duce  no  more  reward  than  caefding 
laughter.  So  Clod's  Word  advises  us  unto 
sobriety:  'Better  is  sorrow  than  laugh- 
ter, for  through  a  sad  face  the  mind  is 
improved.  The  mind  of  the  wise  is  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  but  the  mind  of  fools 
is  in  the  house  of  mirth,  It  is  better  that 
a  man  should  hoar  the  rebuke  of  the  wise, 
than  that  he  siiouM  hear  the  song  of 
fools,  Fot  like  nettles  crackling  under 
kettles  is  the  cackle  of  a  fool." — Eccle- 
iiiastes  7:3-6,  An  Amer.  Trans,  and 
MofatU 
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Count  the   Cost 
Competitive   Sports 


WITH  attention  drawn  to  the  eleventh 
modern  Olympic  games,  to  be  licld 
at  the  "Wembley  stadium  near  London 
this  summer,  and  the  renewed  fervor  in 
postwar  athletics,  youth  particularly  is 
prone  to  overlook  certain  well-lmown 
but  little-advertised  dangers  in  some 
forms  of  competitive  athletics.  Danger, 
the  sports  enthusiasts  and  promoters 
will  argue,  is  ever  present,  threatening 
everywhere.  So  why  pick  on'  sports? 
Because  the  athletes  engaging  in  some 
forms  of  sports  take  on  additional 
hazards  to  life  and  health. 

Sports  writers,  doctors,  and  a  volume 
called  The  Commissioners  1941  Stand- 
ard Ordinary  TabU  of  MortaliU/  (usual- 
ly called  the  '^C.S.O/O  expose  these  par- 
ticularly dangerous  forms  of  athletics. 
Perhaps  -you  like  these  types  of  ganiGs, 
or  earn  your  living  by  tliGUL  In  that  ease 
you  will  probably  continue  playing,  but 
at  least  the  facts  culled  from  many  au- 
thorities will  enable  you  to  estimate  the 
cost  you  must  pay  for  participation. 

The  C.S.O.  specifies  that  followers  of 
such  occupations  as  circus  '^top-perch'' 
acrobats,  wild  animal  performers  (it 
seems  that  head-indion'j^-mouth  act  is 
not  so  safe),  automobile  racers,  steeple- 
chase riders,  and  steeple  jacks,  among 
others,  Avill  not  be  accepted  for  life  in- 
surance while  thus  employed.  After  these 
classes  not  accepted  for  insurance  are 
listed  occupations  which  call  for  age  in- 
creases or  rate  increases  for  acceptance^ 
Those  who  rated  up  include  football 
players,  swinnners,  cyclists,  and  some 
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forms  of  track  competitiom  The  law  of 
averages  shows  that  such  forms  of  ath- 
letics reduce  the  life  expectancy  from 
five  to  eight  years. 

It  is  a  woll-knoAvn  fact  that  track  and 
swimming  competition  has  produced 
many  a  case  of  athletic  heart,  while 
swimmers  and  divers  often  contract  ear 
and  sinus  infections,  Gertrude  Ederle^ 
the  great  Channel  swimmer,  assigned 
her  loss  of  hearing  to  this  great  but  ex- 
hausting performance.  As  to  footballj 
the  Helms  Athletic  Foundation  of  Los 
Angeles  quoted  some  ligures  from  the 
New  Encyclopedia  of  Sports,  by  Frank 
Menke,  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
years  1931  to  1946,  283  boys  died  from 
injuries  directly  due  to  amateiir'looVQBW 
game  injuries,  while  an  additional  147 
died  from  injuries  indirectly  due  to  foot- 
ball participation.  The  average  deaths 
each  year  in  amateur-football  competi- 
tion is  28|-,  Anyone  but  fanatical  en- 
thusiasts, commercial  traffickers,  and 
parents  foolishly  basking  in  the  public- 
ity given  the  exploits  of  football-playing 
sons  can  realize  that  one  can^t  be  kicked 
with  cleats,  hit  at  top  speed  by  six  or 
seven,  two -hundred-pounders  going  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  well  as  fouled 
by  some  player  whose  fair  play  is  a  bit 
tarnished  from  not  getting  the  limelight 
'  hims,elfj  without  suffering  injuries  dis- 
abling or  worse. 

Another  feature  that  is  generally  soft- 
pedaled  is  the  unscrupulous  coach  under 
pressure  to  produce  a  winning  team 
who  sends  in  exhausted  or  injured  men, 
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fired  with  a  fanatical  zeal  to  win  for  old 
alma  mater,  at  whatever  personal  cost- 
"With  such  an  incentive  coaches  know- 
that  many  fine  young  Mhletes  will  ex- 
tend themselves  beyond  all  safety  limits, 
even  when  pain  and  fatigue  eat  with  the 
fury  of  a  prairie  fire.  For  the  fleeting 
plaudits  of  victory  the  hoys  themselves 
urge  clamorously;  ''Coach^  lot  me  go  inP' 
Then  it  takes  a  man  of  coolness  and  high 
principle  to  regard  '  the  man's  health 
above  victory  for  the  team.  Plentiful  evi- 
dence proves  that  not  all  coaches  have 
such  resistance. 

Parents,  especially  fathers,  are  lured 
by  the  spreading  fame  of  junior's  ex- 
ploits. When  tlie  local  newspaper  head- 
lines the  touehdown  technique  of  the 
young  star  his  fatuous  father  holds 
forth  exuberantly,  and  often  boringfy, 
whenever  his  cronies  gather.  Perhaps 
none  should  hlame  the  father  for  pride 
in  a  stalwart  son,  hut  is  not  permanent 
injury  or  death  a  hig  price  to  pay  for 
the  cheap  encomiums  of  a  sensation- 
seeking  press? 

Football  has  beeome  the  great  focal 
point  of  many  high  schools  and  nearly 
all  colleges.  The  nan-players  are  ehidod- 
and  derided,  while  cherished  honor  and 
prestige  is  reserved  for  the  player,  par- 
ticularly the  star.  A  few  college  officials 
are  questioning  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
athletic  caste  system.  At  institutions 
allegedly  established  to  educate  or  "bring 
up  a  child  physically  or  mentally"^  just 
what  function  is  performed  by  football? 
If  it  reduces  the  life  expectancy,  does  it 
enrich  and  cultivate  the  mind?  It  is  a 
standing  joke  that  the  utmost  ingenuity 
of  the  faculty  is  required  to  keep  brawny 
players  from  **flunking  out".  Excessive 
praise  for  young  people  is  never  bene- 
ficial It  blurs  self-criticism,  which  is 
essential  to  later  success  in  any  field. 

"Manly  Art"  of  Boxing 

According  to  the  C-S.O.,  above-quoted, 
children  at  birth  have  an  expectancy  of 
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62.33  years  of  life.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  ways  to  death  that  snare  the  route 
to  longevity,  it  is  remarkable  that  out 
of  every  million  ehildreu  born  in  the 
United  States  181,765  reach  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty  years.  Thereafter  the 
sands  of  life  of  the  survivors  fall  away 
sharply  and  by  the  time  the  ninty-ninth 
year  is  reached  only  125  of  the  million 
remain,  while  their  expectancy  is  only 
six  months  more^ 

If^  however,  the  prospect  of  old  age 
tires  you,  then  take  up  boxing  or  wres- 
tling, and,  on  the  average,  you  will  end 
this  boredom  fifteen  years  sooner  than 
others.  Thus  boxers  and  wrestlers  are 
rated  up  fifteen  years  before  accepting 
them  for  life  insurance.  Col.  Harvey  L, 
Miller,  in  his  advocacy  of  boxing  for 
training  soldiers,  hoots  the  idea  that  pu- 
gilism cuts  years  off  life  by  dtitig  the 
67  years  of  James  J.  Corbett,  victor  over 
John  L.  Sullivan,  and  James  J.  Jeffries, 
hearty  and  active  at  68  (March,  1944), 
and  Joe  Choynski,  who  died  at  74  after 
fighting  for  twenty  years.  He  recom- 
mended boxing  for  training  in  jungle 
fighting  with  knife  and  bayonet. 

On  th&  other  hand  many  sports  writ- 
GTft  and  doctors  do  not  agree  that  boxing 
is  beneficial  even  for  jungle  or  commando 
action.  In  1942  Pete  Norton  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  Esquire  (November),  entitled 
'^Boxing  Builds  Bums".  His  contention 
was  that  boxing  is  never  good  for  any- 
body mentally,  and  rarely  physically, 
least  of  all  prospective  soldiers.  In  the 
heat  of  battle,  said  Norton,  men  need  al! 
their  faculties,  and  "a  man  w^ho  has 
fought  as  much  as  100  rounds  is  apt  to 
be  punch  drunk  the  rest  of  his  life".  He 
dubbed  the  alleged  "art  of  self-defense" 
the  "art  of  modified  murder". 

Stronger  still  was  the  article  in  the 
July,  1943,  Esquire  by  Sigmnnd  Sameth : 
'Tugs  Never  Die  of  Old  Age."  .Referring 
to  Norton's  article,  Sameth  emphasized : 
"Shortly  after  it  builds  the  bums  boxing 
kills  them,  .  ,  -  Boxing's  occupational 
disease  is  death.  .  ,  ,  Statistics  on  box- 
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e^s  show  moat  of  them  last  about  three 
years  in  the  ring  and  pass  out  for  good 
before  they  are  forty.  .  .  .  Puffy  ears, 
money-bag  eyes,  and  shattered  nasal 
cartilage  ^.re  milestones  on  the  road  be- 
tween the  headline  and  the  bread  line/' 
Not  only  did  Sameth  study  medical  docu- 
ments in  four  languages,  which  support- 
ed his  charges,  but  he  also  cased  through 
the  life  histories  of  more  than  a  hundred 
lighters.  Here  is  what  he  found,  Tom 
Johnson,  Big  Ben  Brain,  Jim  Belcher, 
and  Jack  Bartholomew,  all  bare-knuckle 
pug-uglies,  died  of  ruptured  livers.  With 
just  one  well-placed  blow  a  normal  liver 
can  be  ruptured  like  an  overripe  orange. 
Of  fifty-one  old  fighters  thirty-six  were 
known  to  have  died  of  boxing  injuries. 
Of  fifty  modern  lighters  studied,  fifteen 
of  them  champions,  the  average  age  at 
death  was  89.12  years.  Of  forty-nine  "re- 
tired" fighters,  '*five  are  cripples  because 
of  boxing  beatings,  five  are  blind,  ten 
suffer  chronic  invalidism,  two  are  in 
mental  hospitals,  and  sixteen  are  pover- 
ty-stricken poolroom  attendants,  dock- 
wallopers,  porters,  night  watclmien,  pea- 
nut peddlers  and  training-eamp  buf- 
foons,^' 

Knockouts  are  usually  effected  by 
punches  to  the  head  or  jaw,  to  the  heart, 
and  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  network  of  nerves  (ganglia),  and 
a  punch  is  painful,  causing  gasping  for 
breath,  and  often  a  somewhat  paralyzed 
immobility,  yet  continued  consciousness, 
A  knockout  to  the  heart,  which  is  not 
nearly  so  much  protected  by  the  ribs  as 
commonly  imagined,  is  often  fatal.  The 
most  common  type  of  knockout  is  the 
blow  to  the  jaw  (mandible). 

The  explanation  of  the  KO  is  that  the 
mandible  is  jarred  backward  by  blow, 
coming  into  contact  "with  the  carotid 
arteries,  momentarily  interrupting  blood 
cireulation  long'enough  for  the  brain  to 
black  out".  While  the  blow  itself  is  dan- 
gerous enough,  the  victim  has  yet  an- 
other shock  coming  when  he  hits  the  can- 
vas. If  he  strikes  with  sufficient  force  he 
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may  fracture  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  skull  (occiput).  Very  often  the  blow 
alone  may  cause  ''subdural  or  boxer's 
hemorrhage''.  When  a  fighter  has  become 
groggy  an  uppercut  may  result  in  pinch- 
ing the  brain  stem  and  rupturing  the 
brain  membranes.  '^Repeated  hammer- 
ing on  the  head  involves  permanent 
pathological  effects,"  The  ^'round  heels", 
those  who  can  no  longer  be  matched  be- 
cause of  too  ftiany  knockouts,  are  mental 
cripples  also. 

Blood  Money 

Boxing  continues  popular  with  specta- 
tors, and  hence  is  a  big  money-maker. 
In  California  seven  million  attended 
prize  fights  in  1946-47.  The  lure  of  quick 
money  keeps  boxing's  ranks  filled  -with 
youngsters,  who  are  exploited  in  the 
most  heartless  way.  Promoters  and  rack- 
eteers divide  up  the  major  portion  of 
the  profits  in  a  manner  that  reveals  a 
'^similarity  between  some  managers  of 
-fighters  and  those  gentlemen  who  super- 
vise the  working  schedule  of  prostitutes^ 
They  both  profit  from  another's  agony, 
and  the  one  with  the  talent  who  does  the 
workis  frequently  shortchanged,"  ("This 
Prize-Fight  Racket,''  by  Jimmy  Cannon, 
Esquire,  May,  1948)  Cannon  is  led  to  re- 
mark; "The  fight  racket  is  the  swill  bar- 
rel of  sports.  It  is  a  suburb  of  the  under- 
world, and  the  money  handlers  of  this 
foul  game  are  often  despicable  scoun- 
drels who  will  do  anything  that  brings 
a  buck/'  Besides  the  milching  of  the 
boxers  the  public  is  swindled-  ''The  brib- 
ing of  referees  and  judges  happens  as 
often  as  a  certain  tj^e  of  manager  can 
get  to  them.  .  .  .  Many  instruct  young 
fighters  how  to  jab  with  the  thumbs,  as  a 
blind  opponent  is  not  considered  as  for- 
midable as  one  who  has  ordinary  vision- 
Low  blows  are  valid  in  the  minds  of  such 
handlers  as  Jong  as  a  fighter  is  not  penal- 
ized for  them.  Dirty  fighters  are  those 
who  do  not  draw  large  money  "  Looking 
over  an  aggregation  of  young  hoxers, 
many  of  them  calling  themselves  ''pros" 
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(professionals),  of  whom  only  two  per- 
cent will  ever  earn  fair  wages,  writer 
Dave  Camerer  remarks :  nVhat  a  horri- 
ble eommentarv  on  today's  'manly  sporf , 
if,  in  three  or  four  years,  90  percent  of 
those  kids  wind  up  as  washed-up,  thick- 
talking  baby  hums  working  for  handouts 
via  the  old  tank  town  circuit-  It  could 
happen/'' 

In  February  of  this  year  two  more 
deaths  were  added.  On  February  27, 
Le  Roy  Decatur,  ^0,  fell  dead  in  his  first 
professional  fight,  at  the  Hollywood  Le- 
gion stadium.  His  widow,  aged  18,  prob- 
ably will  not  be  comforted  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  marine  colonel  that  some 
boxers  attain  more  than  seventy  years. 
His' mother  and  wife  had  begged  him  to 
stop  fighting,  and  his  death  fight,  piti- 
fully enough,  would  have  netted  him 
only  $49.50.  *'His  was  the  twenty-second 
prize-ring  death  in  the  United  States  in 
a  little  more  than  two  years."  (Los  An- 
geles Examiner)  In  fixing  the  blame  for 
death,  CommissionGr  Kitchie  blamed  the 
smallness  of  the  ring,  urging  an  increase 
from  16  to  20  feet;  Closson  blamed  the 
age  limit;  while  Commissioner  Harry 
Foster,  who  is  state  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  also,  blamed  lax  med- 
ical examinations.  Kone  blamed  boxi>-g. 
About  a  week  earlier,  on  February  21, 
in  Chicago,  boxer  Sam  "Baroudi  was 
fatally  injured  in  the  ring. 

Close  on  the  heelR  of  these  killings 
came  the  death  of  Jack  Darthard,  19- 
year-old  Kansas  Citv  middleweight  box- 
er, who  died  April  22  in  ilihvaukee.  It 
was  the  same  old  story,  '"boxer's  hemor- 
rhage," given  the  fancy  name  of  '^acute 
subdural"  hematoma".  He  collapsed  in 
the  ring;  a  brain  operation  failed  to 
remove  a  large  clot,  and  he  died  the  next 
day,  ''lie  had  ah&orbed  a  severe  beating 
in  the  third  and  sixth  rounds/'  (Los 
Angeles  Herald-Expres-?,  April  22) 

Remedies 

And  so  the  traffic  in  blood  continues 
without  abatement.  It  is  not  the  rules 
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that  need  changing,  for  admittedly  the 
legal  punches  are  the  lethal  punches.  The 
matter  comes  back  to  indictments  by 
Sanieth  of  ''"one  of  America's  million  dol- 
lar sports^',  coneerning  wliicli,  he  adds : 
"Medico-legal  literature  in  four  lan- 
guages seems  to  bear  them  out.  ,  .  . 
Should  wo  abolish  boxing?  Yes,  say  the- 
medicos  almost  unanimously/' 

The  urgent  need  for  training  boys  in 
the  art  of  self-defense  is  vastly  over- 
stated. If  children's  muscles  arc  hard- 
ened by  useful  and  varied  work  and  built 
up  by  beneficial  types  of  piay  and  exer- 
cise,* they  can  generally  defend  them- 
selves. King  David  and  others  whoae 
reputations  as  fighters  have  been  seldom 
equaled  wore  farmers  or  shepherds. 
They  retained  the  clear  mind  that  is 
never  found  within  the,  constantly  bat- 
tered head.  Even  if  trained  to  box,  one 
can't  win  every  fight,  especially  the  one 
against  the  grim  reaper. 

Why  do  not  parents,  edueators,  and 
civic  officials  view  this  matter  squarely? 
Boxing  and  wrestling  are  brutalizing 
and  destruetive  sports  that  had  their 
origin  during  the  Olympic  ^ames,  held 
in  honor  of  the  Greek  gods,  especially 
Zeus  and  Hera.  Everything  of  pagan 
origin  is  an  abomination.  Even  before 
Christ  a  Greek  poet  had  written:  ''Of  all 
the  countless  evils  throughout  Hellas 
(Greece)  there  is  none  worse  than  the 
race  of  athletes.  In  youth  they  strut 
about  in  splendor,  the  pride  of  their  city, 
i)ut  when  bitter  age  comes  upon  them 
they  are  cast  aside  like  threadbare  gar- 
ments," (Euripides,  in  Auiolycus) 

Nonetheless,  the  value  of  exercise  is 
wholly  undisputed,  but  surely  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom,  although  almost  totally 
ignored  in  educational  and  sporting  cir^ 
cles,  to  choose  forms  that  are  upbuilding 
and  not  destroying-  The  apostle  Paul 
wrote:  'Tor  bodily  training  is  profitable 
for  a  little,"  (1  Timothy  4:8,  Diaglott) 
In  Jehovah's  new  world  there  will  be 
everything  for  man^s  benefit  and  noth- 
ing to  harm. 
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DVERTJSEMEXTS     to 

sell  Catliolicism  are 
now  running  in  series  in 
certain  national  newspapers. 
They  are  catchy  little  squibs 
on  supposedly  erroneous  but 
popular  conceptions  of  Cath- 
olie  doctrine,  done  in  an  in- 
dulgent style  mixed  with 
tones  of  superior  amusement 
and  condescending  tolerance  at  public 
ignorance  of  what  Catholicism  actually 
is.  They  *'talk  down"  to  the  public,  in  af- 
fected patience  as  though  dealing  with 
children.  The  ads  are  not  very  informa- 
tive, but  cunningly  deceptive.  They_  cite 
a  basic  Oatholic  teaching,  but  give  it  ail 
exaggerated  twist,  and  by  amplication 
deny  it  as  a  tenet.  These  ^'strange  things'' 
generally  believed  concerning  Catholi- 
cism and  wiiicli  are  true  Catholic  teach- 
ing have  a  loophole  planted  in  them  by 
the  subtle  advertisement?,  and  that  loop^ 
hole  is  the  exaggerated  twist  suppUed 
by  the  Knigiits  of  Columbus,  and  out  of 
that  loophole  they  serpentinoly  ciawL 
The  behef  itself  is  not  bluntly  denied, 
but  the  exaggerated  twist  is  laughingly 
brushed  aside  as  ridiculous  and  by  im- 
plication  the  **strange  things^'  are  no 
part  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  Jesuitical 
cunning  in  line  form. 

Belief  About  Non-Catholics 

In  the  ad  *'Tou  Hear  Strange  Things 
About  Catholics"  the  first  paragraph 
says:  *^You  hoar  it  said  that  Catholics 
believe  all  non-Catholics  are  headed  for 
hell  ,  ,  .  that  they  believe  non^Catholie 
marriages  are  invalid/'  'rhese  ads  being 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  false  ideas 
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about  Catholicism^ 
the  natural  reaction 
of  'the  reader  is  to 
believe  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  denying  such 
conceptions.  But  the  pamphlet  sent  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  about  this  ad 
says:  ^The  idea  that  ALp  non- Catholics 
are  headed  for  hell  has  Its  origin  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  hence  of  the 
Catholic  church,  that  unless  a  person  is 
validly  baptized,  he  cannot  enter  heaven. 
But  some  are,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  prevented  from  the  reception  of 
baptism.  For  them,  the  desire  of  baptism 
could  be  sufiieient-"  Non-Catholies,  of 
course,  would  not  be  undergoing  Catholic 
baptism  nor  would  they  have  any  de- 
sire for  such  a  "valid"'  baptism,  Henee 
does  that  not  just  about  doom  all  non- 
Catholics  to  '*heir,  according  to  Catholic 
teaching  ? 

As  for  the  marriage  clause.  If  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  struggling  to 
say  non-Catholie  marriages  are  valid, 
they  had  better  say  it  to  Catholic  priests, 
who  denounce  marriages  not  performed 
by  themselves.  The  following  Catholic 
ruling  on  the  matter  is  published  in  The 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 

The  Church  does  not  dispense  from  the  im- 
pediment of  mixed  relir^ion  unless:  1.  There 
^re  just  and  grave  reasons  therefore;  2.  The 
noU'Catholic  party  shall  have  given  a  guaran- 
tee to  remove  all  danger  of  perversion  from 
the  Catholic  party,  and  both  parties  shaJl  have 
given  guarantees  to  baptize  and  educate  all 
the  children  in  the  Catholic  faith  alone. 

After  a  separiation,  should  the  custody  of 
the  children  always  be  awarded  to  the  inuo- 
ceat  party?  If  both  parties  are  Catholics,  the 
custody  and  education  of  the  children  shouhi 
usually  be  entrusted  to  the  ijinocent  party; 
if  only  one  is  a  Catbotic^  to  the  Catholic  party. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  Catholic  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  seek  a  civil  divorce?  If  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  Catholic  is  invalid  (because,  for 
instance,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace)  permission  can  be  ob- 
tained to  obtain  a  civil  divorce. 

Of  course,  the  pope  can  dispense  from 
marriage  vows,  and  can  annul  mar- 
riages, despite  numerous  children*  And 
that  brings  us  to  the  ad  about  the  pope. 

The  Pope  and  God 

"Why  Millions  Call  Him  ^Holy  Fa- 
ther' ''  is  the  headline  of  the  ad.  He  is  not 
the  earthly  father  of  all  Catholics,  ob- 
viously, so  it  is  m  the  sense  of  spiritual 
father  that  the  title  applies.  But  with 
this  in  mind  Christ  Jesus  said:  "Call 
none  your  father  upon  earth;  for  one  is 
your  father,  who  is  in  heaven."  (Matthew 
23 :  9,  Roman  Catholic  Douay  Bible)  Ap- 
parently one  of  the  "strange  things'" 
about  Catholicism  is  that  it  does  not 
even  believe  its  own  version  of  the  Bi- 
ble. As  for  the  title  "Holy,  Pope  Martin 
presumptuously  said:  "It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  bishop  of  the  church 
[the  pope]  is  always  good  and  holy." 
How  these  vicars  of  Christ  consider 
themselves  better  than  Christ  himself! 
— "And  Jesus  said  to  him:  Why  dost 
thou  call  me  good?  None  is  good  but 
God  alone."— Luke  18 :  19,  Catholic  Bible. 

One  of  the  ads  said:  "Some  think 
Catholics  believe  the  ipope  is  God."  Well, 
do  they?  The  ad  implies  not.  But  let  us 
see.  Pope  Nicholas  I  said: 

"I  am  able  to  do  almost  all  that  God  can  do. 
...  If  those  things  I  do  be  said  not  to  be 
done  of  man,  but  of  God — What  can  you  make 
me  but  God?  Again,  if  prelates  of  the  church 
be  called  and  counted  of  Constantine  for  Gods, 
I  then,  being  above  all  prelates,  seem  by  this 
reason  to  be  above  all  Gods,  Wherefore,  no 
marvel  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  change  time 
and  times,  to  alter  and  abrogate  laws,  to  dis- 
pense with  all  things,  yea,  with  the  precepts 
of  Christ/'  [From  Fox^s  Acts  and  Monuments] 

The  adored  Eoman  Catholic  saint, 
Bernard,  compares  God  with  the  pope, 
not  the  pope  with  God,  when  he  says: 
^^l^one  except  God  is  like  the  pope,  either 
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in  heaven  or  on  earth/'  The  Roman 
Catholic  Canon  Law,  in  the  gloss,  calls 
the  pope  "our  Lord  God". 

The  ad  about  confession  explains  an- 
other ad  on  "Why  Catholics  'Keep  Eun- 
ning  to  Church'".  They  must  run  to 
church  repeatedly  to  confess  sins  and 
get  them  forgiven  and  gain  what  is 
called  "merit".  Roman  Catholics  are 
deeply  concerned  about  getting  sins  for- 
given, and  accumulating  merit  that  will 
reduce  sentences  of  torture  in  "purga- 
tory". To  willfully  miss  mass,  without 
confessing  it,_  is  a  mortal  sin.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  is  a  bloodless  sacrifice, 
and  the  Bible  declares  bloodless  sacri- 
fices cannot  bring  remission  of  sins: 
"Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  (Hebrews  9 :  22,  Catholic  Bi- 
ble) Some  may  respond,  now,  that  the 
wine  in  the  sacrifice  actually  becomes 
Christ's  blood.  But  Catholic  teaching  of 
a  "trinity'^  makes  Christ  the  same  as 
God,  hence  it  is  God's  blood.  And  since 
the  pope  does  pose  as  God  also,  it  be- 
comes the  pope's  blood.  But  the  pope 
loses  nb  blood  by  virtue  of  the  multitu- 
dinous masses  celebrated  daily.  Sadly,  it 
is  the  poor  people  that  are  bled  white. 

Another  ad  bears  the  title  "The  Japa- 
nese Priest  Said:  'Dominus  Vobiscum' ". 
The  idea  in  back  of  this  gem  is  to  defend 
the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language 
in  the  church,  one  which  can  be  used  in 
churches  all  over  the  world,  and  so  Cath- 
olics wherever  they  go  will  feel  at  home, 
though  they  still  will  not  know  what  is 
being  said  nor  will  they  be  edified.  The 
use  of  this  one  language  brings  no  united 
or  world-wide  understanding,  but  world- 
wide lack  of  comprehension.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  a  tongue  generally  unknown 
brings  this  church  organization  into  a 
head-on  collision  with  the  Bible,  where- 
in the  apostle  Paul  writes  under  inspira- 
tion: 

If  I  come  imto  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  I  profit  you,  except  I  shall  speak 
to  you  either  by  revelation,  or  by  knowledge, 
or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine  ?  And  even 
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things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe 
or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped 
or  harped  ?  So  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by 
the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how 
shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  shall 
speak  into  the  air.  Wherefore  let  him  that 
speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  pray  that  he 
may  interpret.  Yet  in  the  church  I  had  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
— 1  Corinthians  14 :  6,  7,  9, 13, 19, 


**The  Bible  Is  a  Catholic  Book'' 

This  advertised  claim  makes  much  of 
the  Catholic  organization's  past  devotion 
to  the  Bible,  how  the  monks  copied  manu- 
scripts and  preserved  them,  and  how 
Catholic  Gutenberg  produced  the  first 
Bible  from  movable  type  on  his  press, 
and  in  Latin.  It  does  not  tell  how  it  drove 
Bible  translators  from  the  Catholic 
Church  because  they  put  the  Bible  in  a 
language  the  people  could  understand, 
nor  does  it  mention  the  many  Bible  read- 
ers that  the  Hierarchy  had  ))urned  at  the 
stake  with  Bibles  around  their  necks, 
during  the  Eeformation.  Nor  does  it  re- 
late how  the  Hierarchy  refused  to  let 
Bible  scholars  see  the  valuable  fourth- 
century  manuscript,  Vatican  No.  1209, 
till  after  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  the 
same  century  was  found  and  publicized, 
thus  forcing  her  hand. 

Jn  claiming  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Bible,  one  of  the  earlier  ads  points  to  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  when  the 
Bible  was  supposed  to  have  been  finally 
gathered.  This  is  a  very  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  the  complete  Bible,  since  its  writ- 
ings were  complete  and  being  circulated 
almost  three  hundred  years  before !  An- 
other ad  proclaims:  "Ten  million  died 
and  none  saw  the  Bible."  The  very  ob- 
vious idea  in  back  of  this  is  that  the 
Bible  is  not  the  most  important  thing 
in  Christian  worship.  The  ad  explains 
that  there  were  many  Christians  before 
the  books  of  the  Bible  were  all  assem- 
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bled.  But  it  does  not  state  that  the  early 
Christian  congregations  of  apostolic 
times  did  have  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
available  to  them  in  separate  scroll 
form.  Except  for  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John  (completed  by  A.D.  99),  all 
the  Bible  books  of  the  Greek  Scriptures 
had  been  completed  by  A.D,  65.  By  the 
second  century  they  were  assembled  and 
circulated  in  book  form,  on  papyrus. 
Hence  the  Hierarchy  came  upon  the 
scene  rather  late,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  to  play  mother  to  the  Bible ! 

The  purpose  of  these  subtle  ads  is  to 
make  Catholic  doctrine  appear  quite 
harmless  to  Protestants,  to  even  make  it 
appear  that  the  ^strange  things  you  hear 
about  Catholics'  are  unjust  misrepresen- 
tation. It  is  reminiscent  of  the  wolf  in 
bed  masquerading  as  Grandma  and  lur- 
ing Little  Eed  Biding  Hood  within  snap- 
ping distance  by  smooth  speeches.  To 
try  to  unveil  such  error  is  not  intoler- 
ant. The  Knights  of  Columbus  them- 
selves could  not  consistently  say  so.  In 
one  of  their  pamphlets  they  say:  "One 
cannot  be  tolerant  of  error.''  The  same 
pamphlet  also  states :  "If  God  established 
one  church  and  not  a  bedlam  of  churches 
[Protestant  sects]  .  .  .  how  can  a  per- 
son be  tolerant  toward  any  other  truth 
or  church  or  way?"  The  Catholic  Church 
is  truly  intolerant  of  other  religious 
groups,  but  is  the  first  to  scream  charges 
of  'bigotry  and  intolerance'  when  her 
error  is  not  tolerated.  Tolerance  should 
be  shown  toward  persons  that  are  in 
error,  not  toward  the  error.  To  expose 
error  truth  must  be  brought  against  it. 
Hence  freedom  of  discussion  is  a  requi- 
site. Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  forum.  Exercising 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  and 
worship  is  not  intolerance.  It  is  what 
Jehovah  God  recommends  to  those  that 
want  to  know  the  truth  that  makes  men 
free.— John  8 :  32 ;  Acts  17 :  11 ;  1  Thes- 
salonians  5 :  21 ;  Isaiah  43 :  8-10, 
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A  Gty  from  Heaven  Awaited 

ON  Friday,  May  14,  1948,  at  Tel  Aviv, 
the  now  Jewish  State  of  Israel  was 
proelaimecL  Doubtless'at  that  startling 
event  many  persons  thought  that  now  at 
last  the  iiuelens  had  been  produced 
around  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  estai)hshed  on  earth.  As  one 
Jewish  woman  from  Yemen  exclaimed  at 
the  news:  ''This  is  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah!"  But  now,  at  this  momentous 
time  of  the  world,  iy  not  the  plac^e  for 
Jew  OT  Gentile,  Mohanmiedan  or  Chris- 
tian, believer  or  infidel,  to  be  deceived, 
into  wfon^  expectations  leading  to  bitter 
disappointniejnt.  Even  the  ancient  king- 
dom df  Israel  dnring  the  time  that  it- 
flourished  with  Jehovali's  blessing  was 
not  ever  meant  to  blossom  into  the  real 
kingdom  of  God  promised  in  His  sacred 
Word.  It  was  merely  a  type  of  the  real 
thing. 

A  ''type''  is  that  which  represents 
something  greater  that  is  to  follow.  Je- 
hovah God  caused  types  to  be  recorded 
in  His  Word,  prophetic  pictures  of 
things  that  would  come  to  pa^s  in  the  de- 
velopment of  His  holy  city  from  heaven, 
His  great  kingdom  or  Theocratic  Govern- 
ment. Tie  organized  tlie  people  of  Israel 
into  a  nation,  with  himself  as  the  Su- 
preme Kuler  and  with  Moses  as  the  me- 
diator and  visible  representative  of  the 
Most  High  God.  It  was  to  Moses  that  the 
Almighty  first  ri^veaied  himself  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  (Exodus  6: 3-8)  In  Egypt 
He  made  a  covenant  with  the  Israohtet^, 
and  at  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia  He  com 
firmed  that  covenant  through  Moses.  He 
gave  to  His  typical  people  His  promise 
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that  if  they  would  obey  Him  they  should 
be  to  Him  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  the  recipients  of  His  blessings. 
He  said  to  Moses:  'These  are  the  words 
wdiich  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel."  ''Now  tht^refore,  if  ye  will 
obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  cove- 
nant, then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treas- 
ure  unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all 
the  earth  is  mine:  And  ye  shall  be  unto 
ine  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  na- 
tion/'—Exodus  19:5,8. 

Ilis  chosen  people  were  then  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  journeying  toward 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise, 
where,  later,  Jerusalem  was  made  the 
tvpical  holy  city.  Eur  the  protection  ot 
l-iis  typical  people  and  to  safeguard  them 
from  demon  gods  and  related  religious 
practices,  the  Almighty  God  caused 
Moses  to  declare. His  law  to  the  Israel- 
ites, to  wit:  *'And  God  spake  all  these 
words,  saying,  I  am  ttie  t™"^  thy  God, 
which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  tlie  house  of  bondage. 
Thou  'shaU  have  no  other  gods  before 
me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  tlie  wa- 
ter under  the  earth:  thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them: 
for  I  the  I/um  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  th(^  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me;  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  mt^,  and  keep  my  command- 
ments.""-Exodus  20: 1-6, 

Had  the   Israelites  been  faithful   to 
their  covenant  and  obedient  to  Jeliovah's 
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law,  that  .nation  would  have  escaped  the 

terrible  experiences  it  has  undergone 
during  its  Dispersion  of  these  past  nine- 
teen centuries.  But  they  were  over- 
reached by  Satan  tlie  Devil  and  his  de- 
mons, for  their  own  inspired  Record 
shows  they  repeatedly  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  demon  gods,  turned  away  from 
the  service  and  worship  of  Jehovah  God, 
and  practiced  demon  religion.  When 
they  repented  and  cried  to  Him  for  help, 
He' extended  His  niercy  and  favor  to 
them  again.  Time  and  again  they  fell 
away  from  God  under  the  influenee  of 
demonism,  heathen  religion.  Psalm 
106:  36  bluntly'says  of  them:  '^And  they 
served  their  idols;  which  were  a  snare 
unto  them."  For  their  disobedience  and 
continuous  resistance  to -'His  Word  de- 
clared to  them  by  His  inspired  prophets, 
Jehovah  God  permitted  them  to  lie  bro- 
ken up  afi  a  nation  and  tg  be  dispersed  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Only  a  remnant 
of  that  people  remained  faithful  to  Jeho- 
vah God  and  His  Messiah  and  were 
blessed  by  Him, 

Those  prophets  whom  Jehovah  eent 
to  the  Israelites  were  holy  men,  entirely 
devoted  to  ITim  and  obedient  to  His 
Word.  Under  inspiration  and  command- 
ment of  Almighty  God  those  holy  men 
uttered  prophecy,  or  prophecies  of  God 
foretelling  His  purpose  to  set  np  His* 
Holy  City  or  Kingdom,  and  foretelling 
that  His  Anointed  One,  the  Messiah 
whom  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  called 
'"'Christ",  would  be  the  Head  and  Ruler 
of  it  All  things  that  were  written  in  the 
prophecies  and  law  of  God  were  record- 
ed there  specifically  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons  who  would  devote  them- 
selves to  Almighty  God  and  His  service 
and  who  would  be  on  earth  at  the  time 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  or  Holy 
City.  A  writer  fallv  devoted  to  the  Mes- 
siah said  under  inspiration  respecting 
ancient  Israel:  '*Now  all  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamples  [or, 
literally,  types] ;  and  they  are  written 
for  our  admonition,  npon  w^hom  the  ends 
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of  the  A-orld  are  come/'  (1  ir^ormthianB 
10:11),  This  shows  that  the  ancient  na- 
tion of  Israel  was  a  typical  nation  or 
people,  used  by  Jehovah  God  to  make 
pictures  or  prophetic  dramas  foretelling 
greater  things  to  come  to  pass  at  the 
time  of  the  setting  up  of  His  kingdom. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  world  that  the 
Holy  City  descends  from  heaven  to 
earth,  that  is  to  say,  the  Kingdom,  es- 
tablished in  the  heavens,  causes  its  pow- 
er of  control  and  domination  to  descend 
and  spread  over  the  earth.  Therefore  the 
end  of  the  world  means  the  end  of  Sa- 
tan's uninterrupted  rule  by  the  Gentile 
nations  of  this  earth.  For  centuries  Sa- 
tan the  Devil  has  exercised  ruling  power 
over  the  world  without  hindrance 
through  Gentile  nations.  Space  here  does 
not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  proof  of  it^ 
but  A.D.  1&14  the  Messiah,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  was  enthroned  in  the  heavens 
by  Jehovah,  and  His  royal  organization 
constitutes  the  Holy  City.  War  in  heaven 
followed,  and  it  marked  the  end  of  the 
uninterrupted  rule  of  Satan  the  Devil, 
which  is  yet  to  be  utterly  finished  by  the 
coming  battle  of  Armageddon.  It  is 
therefore  at  this  momentous  time  that 
the  Holy  City  begins  to  come  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  as  the  last  book  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  pictures.it.  (Revela- 
tion 21: 1-5)  This  is  the  time  of  the  in^ 
visible  coming  of  the  great  Messiah  Je- 
sus the  Son  of  God  to  oust  Satan  and  to 
put  in  operation  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness. That  spells  unparalleled  trou- 
ble for  all  this  world,  including  Palestine 
and  the  State  of  Israeh  The  prophet 
Daniel  wrote  of  this  "time  of  the  end'': 
"And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  [the 
Messiah]  stand  up,  the  great  prinee 
which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy 
people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time: 
and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
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awake,  some  to  everlasting  iite,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And 
they  that  be  "vrise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever/'— Daniel  12 : 1-3, 
That  unprecedented  time  of  trouble 
will  sweep  away  all  vestiges  of  this  op- 
pressive, bloodstained  world  and  will 
cleanse  the  ground  for  Jehovah's  Holy 
City  to  rule  from  heaven  without  inter- 


ference from  Satan's  organization  vis- 
ible  or  invisible.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be 
now  deceived  and  fix  onr  hope  upon 
any  earthly  organiaation  of  imperfect 
men  that  springs  up  in  these  times  and 
seeks  to  help  in  preserving  this  old 
world.  Let  our  hope  be  riveted  upon  Je- 
hovah's Holy  City  of  His  Messiah  which 
shall  extend  its  beneficent  rule  from 
heaven  for  the  bl&ssing  of  all  people  of 
good-will  on  earth. 


Pan-Americans  See  Bogota 


WHEN  Bogota,  Colombia,  was  select- 
ed for  the  site  for  the  ninth  Pan- 
American  Conference,  it  felt  honored. 
This  <^apital  city  of  Colombia  immediate- 
ly set  about  to  clean  itself  up  and  to  look 
its  best.  Four  million  pesos  were  appro- 
priated for  this  undertaking-  Leaders  of 
the  city  were  determined  that  the  Pan- 
American  visitors  would  see  Colombia's 
capital  at  its  best 

Having  arrived  in  Bogotd  early,  the 
Pfln-Americang  have  a  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  conference  and  set  out  to 
see  the  Colombian  capital,  to  see  the 
common  people,  how  they  live,  and  the 
conditions  that  confront  them.  The  pub- 
lic market  is  an  experience  they  will  re- 
member. A  seething  mass  of  humanity 
is  buying  and  selling  mainly  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  produce  of  the 
country  for  miies  around  Bogota,  includ- 
ing: the  hot,  tropical  country.  People  scur- 
ry around  with  huge  sacks  of  potatoes 
and  other  things  on  their  backs.  The  ma- 
jority are  poor  with  ragged  clothing,  and 
most  of  them  without  shoes.  Hanging  in 
the  open  shops  is  meat  that  has  never 
tenown  refrigeration,  some  of  which  has 
been  hanging  there  for  many  days.  There 
is  a  man  buying  the  head  of  a  cow.  Can 
he  be  planning  to  make  soup  out  of  that? 
Outside  the  market  building^  women 
squat  in  the  dirty  streets  with  their 
fruit  and  vegetables  spread  out  before 
them.  The  vile  odor  that  greets  the  nos- 
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trils  of  the  visitors  can  be  understood 
by  the  rotten  produce  that  has  been 
thrown  to  one  side  awaiting  trucks  to 
cart  it  away.  Surrounding  the  market 
are  numberless  small  stores  and  shops, 
many  of  whieh  are  selling  chicha,  fer- 
mented drink  made  of  com  and  panela. 
An  open  streetcar  passes,  so  the  Pan- 
Americans  hop  on  and  experience  part 
novelty  and  part  thrilL  Soon  they  realize 
.that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
passengers  on  Colombian  streetcars. 
Passengers  hang  on  at  every  conceiv- 
able place,  at  busy  hours  even  riding  on 
top  of  the  trolley.  Soon  the  streetcar 
makes  its  way  out  to  one  of  the  barrios, 
or  suburbs.  Upon  reaching  the  end  of 
the  line  the  visitors  alight  to  look  around. 
The  fine  dust  of  the  streets  covers  their 
^hoes  and  soon  the  wind  has  blown  it 
into  their  faces  and  hair.  They  note  peo- 
ple with  pails  and  buckets  in  hand  travel- 
ing to  the  nearest  water  faucets  to  catch 
a  little  water  before  it  is  turned  off  for 
the  day.  Yearly  the  dry  season  necessi- 
tates the  rationing  of  water.  Children 
play  in  the  streets^  many  without  clothes 
on  the  lower  half  of  their  bodies.  To 
satisfy  curiosity  the  Pan-Americans 
peek  into  one  of  the  shacks.  It  consists  of 
one  room  for  the  famiiy  to  s?eep  in,  a 
small  place  to  cook  over  an  open  fire,  and 
a  table  under  a  shed  to  eat  on.  No  toilet 
is  visible.  As  they  walk  to  the  center  of 
the  street  once  again  they  are  forced  to 
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jump  the  ditch  that  the^  can  plainly  see 
is  an  open  sewer.  Wallang  back  toward 
the  city  they  see  laborers  on  constnici- 
tion  jobs  eating  luncli,  and  note  that 
their  main  course  is  sonp^  made  with 
vegetables  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  bread 
and  the  ever-present  chicha. 

Conditions  in  other  sections  of  the 
city  appear  to  be  about  the  same  among 
the  poorer  class.  The  Colombian  income 
per  capita  per  year  is  only  about  150 
pesos  (75  dollars  United  States).  When 
it  is  remeJnbered  that  potatoes  are 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  but- 
ter upward  of  two  dollars  a  pound,  meat 
and  fish  about  one  dollar  a  pound,  rice 
forty  cents,  flour  fifty  cents,  milk  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle,  and  vegetables  almost 
out  of  reach,  a  suit  of  clothes  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  dollars,  shoes  fifteen  to 
thirty  dollars,  shirts  from  six  to  fifteen 
dollars,  hats  five  to  forty  dollars^  then 
the  Pan-Americans  can  understand  why 
the  masses  of  the  poor  people  are  not 
able  to  afford  to  clothe  themselves  prop- 
erly, to  live  in  comfortable  shelters,  or 
to  eat  nourishing  food. 

But  all  these  price  barriers  to  a  good 
living:  standard  were  hurtled  in  a  very 
explosive  way  a  few  days  later.  Early  in 
the  afternooii  of  April  9  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can visitors  received  a  great  shock.  Not 
so  much  the  shock  of  hearing  the  star- 
tling news  of  the  assassination  of  the 
leader  of  Colombia's  Liberal  party  Jorge 
Eliecer  Gaitan,  but  more  the  spontane- 
ous exploding  into  violence  by  the  mass- 
es of  the  people.  Cries  of  "Down  with 
the  Conservative  government!"  ^^Long 
live  the  revolutionr  '*Long  live  liberal- 
ism !"  rent  the  air.  Radio  bi*oadcasts 
called  for  the  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  exhorted  the  people  to  support 
the  revolution  movement.  The  people 
rose  up  en-  masse  against  the  govern- 
ment, wavJTJ^  knives  and  guns  and  other 
weapons  of  death  and  destruction.  They 
break  into  hardware  stores  to  get  more 
weapons.  The  police  flee;  law  and  order 
vanish.  Shots  fill  the  air.  Streetcars  are 
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upset  and  burned-  Automobiles  are  set 
afire  and  smoke  is  rising  from  various 
goverimient  btiildings.  The  ninth  Con- 
ference abruptly  halts.  Equipment  and 
furniture  in  the  capital  huiiAmg  is 
wrecked.  "What  did  the  Pan-Amerieans 
think?  Was  it  really  a  revolution?  There 
seemed  to  be  no  organization,  no  par- 
ticular leaders  of  the  masses.  Men,  wom- 
en and  children  all  participated. 

Then  looting  began  in  earnest.  The 
Pan-Ameriean  visitors  can  now  see  the 
poor  masses  entering*  the  best  -stores^  j5]]- 
ing  their  pockets  with  fine  watches  and 
jewelry  o£  all  kinds.  Others  loaded  down 
with  expensive  furs,  evening  dresses, 
nylons,  champagne,  whisky  and  wines 
of  the  best  make.  Others  are  carrying 
radios,  typewriters,  suits,  shirts,  ties, 
hats,  shoeSj  anything  they  want  free  for 
the  taking.  Yes,  in  this  collapse  of  price 
barriers  the  poor  people  were  lugging 
away  all  that  their  backs  could  carry. 
Even  trucks  were  used  to  cart  away 
goods  from  the  business  section  to  the 
homes  of  the  pillagers.  As  the  next  day 
dawns  the  fires  are  still  burning  in  many 
buildings  and  many  people  arc  still  sack- 
ing the  stores  of  their  merchandise.  By 
tiiis  time  ton^  and  tons  o£  ^oods  have 
been  taken  from  the  business  district. 
Hundreds  of  stores  had  nothing  left  but 
empty  shelves- 

But  why  the  sudden  change  from  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  government  appar- 
ently, to  this  mad  ransacking  of  the  city? 
Why  were  the  people  wrecking  and  loot- 
ings their  own  prided  (mpita]?  IS  the 
American  visitors  had  these  questions  in 
their  minds,  they  might  also  have 
thought  back  to  their  visit  to  the  hatrios 
and  remembered  the  poor  people  they 
had  watched,  peasants  who  worked  for 
a  peso  a  day  or  leas,  people  who  in  all 
their  life  had  not  had  a  comfortable 
place  to  put  their  heads,  no  shoes  or  wool 
suits  or  decent  dresses,  nor  sufficient 
food  to  eat.  Many  of  these  people  had 
never  been  able  to  walk  into  one  of  these 
stores  to  buy  the  things  they  needed. 
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Thousands  of  these  persons  felt  that  all 
their  life  they  had  been  deprived  of  so 
many  things,  the  better  things  of  life  for 
which  they  had  hoped.  Many  pTomises 
had  been  babbled  to  them  from  the 
mouths  of  windy  politicians,  hut  never 
did  these  promises  develop  into  anything 
more  than  wind  Day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  they  had 
worked  for  the  rich  and  in  return  had 
received  barely  enough  to  exist  on.  But 
now,  finally,  a  set  of  circumstances  arose 
that  made  it  possible  for  ihem  to  get 
what  they  had  so  long  deeired,  and  they 
were  intent  on  doing  just  thai 

As  the  visiting  Pan-Americans  were 
able  to  venture  forth  through  the  city 
once  again  they  might  look  at  the  deso- 
lation wrought  within  a  few  hours  and 
wonder  about  the  change  that  had  over- 
taken the  city  since  their  entry  a  few 
days  earlier-  They  might  look  upon  all 
this  desolation  and  be  inclined  to  place 
full  blame  for  it  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  But  they  should  look  deeper  than 
this.  They  should  see  the  commercial 


system  that  has  long  ojjpressed  the  peo- 
ple ;  forced  them  to  live  in  one-room 
houses  with  large  families,  with  no  toilet 
facilities,  with  sewers  running  like  open 
ditches  in  the  streets  and  spoiling  meats 
hanging  in  the  market  places.  And  they 
might  remember  the  price  tags  on  the 
food  and  clothing  in  the  stores  that  serve 
as  '*keep  out'^  signs  to  the  poorly  paid 
laboring  classes,  and  they  might  see  in 
all  of  this  the  ropt  cause  for  the  wide- 
spread looting  on  the  part  of  a  people 
long  suppressed  and  denied  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  visitors  t^honld  he  fjble 
to  see  more  than  the  beautiful  Bogota  of 
their  arrival,  a  beauty  marred  by  low 
living  standards  for  the  masses.  They 
should  be  able  to  see  more  on  their  de- 
parture than  th^  ruins  of  the  city.  They 
should  be  able  to  see  behind  it  all  that 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  such  evil 
as  tfiis,  that  ^recd  in  the  hearts  of  rich 
men  that  hold  back  the  hire  of  laborers 
and  hold  up  the  price  of  goods  can  right- 
fully hear  hea'V'^'  responsibility  for  loot- 
mg -Awake!  correspondent  in  Colombia, 


**And  as  ye  go*  preach*  saying* 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IS  AT  HAND/' 

—Matthew  10 :  1 


Do  those  words,  spoken  over  1900  years  ago,  have 
any  signihcanee  in  our  day?  Sure  news  that  the  King- 
dom is  now  at  hand  should  prove  a  blessing  to  those 
who  seek  it. 

''Tlie  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand".,  the  384^page  book  here 
pictured,  contains  a  wealth  of  Scriptural  proof  .that 
the  Kingdom  IS  at  hand,  now,  in  our  day,  Yoxi  will  be 
blessed  by  seeking  further  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Send  for  a  copy  today  by  endosiug  35c  with  the  coupon 
below. 


WATCHTOWEB  117  Aaams  St.  Brcioklyn  1,  N-  T- 

Please  sena  me  a  copy  ot  *'TfiG  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand",  i^'ir.  is  enclosed. 

Name — - - Sti-eot ^ ^ _ ^- ^ 
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Palestine  Truce 

^  After  accepting  a  U.  N-  truce 
proposal,  tlirs  Arabs  and  Jews 
proc:ee(3ed  lu  early  .Tune  to  eii- 
gs^e  In  some  of  the  bloinliest 
battles  Palestine  has  seeTi  afnce 
the  partition  issue  arose.  Finril- 
ly»  In  tht^  second  week  of  Jam?  an 
uneasy  peaee  fleficenrled  upon  the 
warring  fsic^tions  as  the  result  of 
a  truce  arranged  by  U.  N.  media- 
tor Count  Birnadotte,  scheduled 
to  last  at  least  four  weeks.  It 
M'as  bopiKl  that  negotiations  by 
the  U.  N.  niiirht  extend  what  uits 
only  a  ten «(j,  armed  luterUide  in 
the  blooiiy  confiiet  Into  a  lasting 
solution  of  tiie  Palestine  sitnsi- 
tion,  Eu  t  within  n  few  linurs 
after  the  cease-Urt^  took,  effect, 
Ariibs  and  Jews  chargr^d  ea<!h 
other  with  violations,  warning 
that  a  continuation  of  such  tI-o- 
latiODS  would  result  in  ii  resiimp- 
tinn  of  the  bostilUles  full  force. 
As  a  condition  to  bargaining  the 
Jews  insisted  upon  rooognition  of 
a  Jewish  State,  while  the  Arabs 
maintained  their  steadfast  op- 
position to  such  nn  arrangenij^ut 
The  truce,  howeyer,  brought  an 
end  to  all  major  battle?.  Jews 
and  Arabs  were  ahl*^  to  go  about 
In  Jeru^Qleui  withont  fftar  of  sud- 
den death  from  a  sniper's  bullet 
or  a  sluHl  fragment.  "IT.  N.  stjiff 
members  in  Palestine  exprct^d  to 
make,  the  truce  completely  effec- 
tive when  obi^ervers  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  all  areas  of  conflict. 


Western  Cjermtin 

State  Approved 

^  The  U.  S.  on  June  9  accepted 
recnni men dati oils  of  th<j  Lond^m 
conference  on  Western  Germany, 
calling  for  a  federal  government, 
with  a  measure  of  home  rule  for 
Western  Germany,  continued  oc- 
cupation, and  pledges  to  prevent 
Germany  from  rearming.  The 
U.  S,  A.,  Britain  and  France  will 
supervise  foreign  policy,  defense 
and  finance.  The  recommenda- 
tions werp  slso  approved  by  the 
British  cabint't,  and  the  French 
cabinet  likewise  gave  its  consent, 
leavihg  a  few  items  for  further 
consideration. 

Russia  SlaBheSi 

Finn  Reparations 

^  Lieut.  Gen.  O.  M.  Savonenkov, 
the  Soviet  minister  in  IWsinki, 
on  June  3  iuforiiLed  Premier 
Maiino  Pokkalji  that  Moscow  had 
decided  to  cancel  half  the  rep- 
arations which  Finland  atiH 
owed  the  Soviet  Union,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  -$75,000,000. 
The  Soviet  Ttnion  also  loaned 
Finland  about  ^$ri,O0O,O<)0  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  prob- 
ably Russian  toxtiles. 

BesignatJon  of  President  Benes 

^  Prcsiilent  Eduard  Benes,  of 
C^ecboslovaliia,  resigned  June  1, 
wTthont  signing  the  new  Com- 
munist-drawn  constitution.  lie 
tiad  been  president  for  eleven 
y^a.rs,  beinK  re-elected  in  June, 
1^46,    to    continue   in    tliat   office 
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for  life.  He  expressed  the  wiah 
to  Bee  the  i^eople  and  the  gov- 
ernment "live  together  and  wort 
together  in_^  tolerance,  love  and 
forgiveness"' find  that  they  should 
vouchsafe  liberty  for  everyone 
and  n?e  that  liberty  conscien- 
tiously. ConimuDist  premier 
Kleinent  Gottwald,  on  June  8, 
signpd  the  Constitution,  which 
went  into  effect  at  midnight  the 
following  ilay.  The  central  com- 
mittee of  tho  Gaechoslovak  Com- 
munist  party  proposed  that  t^re- 
mief  Cottwnid  be  the  nest  presi- 
dent- He  has  been  installed. 

Turkish   Government  Falls 

^  Food  Shortages,  charges  of 
irregularities  In  the  e:s:port  of 
grains,  and  failure  of  the  S^vem- 
ment  to  adjust  Turkey's  weak 
econi^mlc  setup^  led,  on  June  9, 
to  the  resignation  of  Turkey's 
cnhinet-  President  Is  met  Inonu 
called  on  Premier  Hasan  Saki 
to  form  a  new  government. 

De  Gaaperl  Address 

^  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasper!  of 
Italy  on  June  J  told  the  Parlia- 
ment what  hts  program  would  be. 
He  said,  among  otlier  things, 
"The  EUP  dominates  our  ft>ceign 
policy,  bul:  the  government  will 
participate  in  aU  iuternational 
organizations.  The  government 
intends  to  aet  with  a  spirit  of 
persuasion  and  without  retalia- 
tion of  any  sort  and  wants  to 
create  seGuri:ty  for  all^  with  an 
Impartial  police  force.  Th*  gov- 
ernment Is  determiupd  to  have 
democratic^  Institutions  respected 
and  protected  against  violence. '"■ 

In  Italy^s  ParllameDt 

^  The  Italian  Communist  lead- 
er. Palniiro  To^lintti,  on  June  10 
accuse*)  the  U.S.A.  of  having 
contrllnited  $4,000,000  to  antl- 
Coramunist  parties  as  a  means  of 
defeating  the  left-wing  elements 
in  the  recent  Italian  national 
elections.  He  nlso  accused  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  saying 
that  it  has  won  through  ^'Intim- 
Idation,  violence  and  coiruption''. 
He  said  the  clergy  had  promised 
"peace  ^fter  death  in  escihange 
for  votes;  advantages  in  heaven 
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In  return  for  t^nporal  gains"* 
The  prCTlons  day  a  Ohrlatian 
T3emocrat  Had  eald:  'Tou  Com- 
munists find  yotir  recruits  only 
among  crimfnals  snd  wom&a  of 
111  fame."  There  was  a  terrible 
fight  In  the  Parliament  as  a  re- 
snlt.  TogUatti's  remarks  did  not 
Btir  up  a  fight,  however, 

NKd  Orimlnals  Hanged 

0  Seven  criminal  Nazis,  four  of 
them  dflCtorg  a_nd  three  Elite 
CJuard  (SS)  officers,  were Tianged 
at  Landsberff,  Germany,  on 
June  2  ft>r  medkal  experiments 
on  Nazi  concentration  camp  In- 
mates which  maimed  or  brought 
death  to  thousands  of  them. 
SS  Gen.  Karl  Brandt,  filtler's 
personal  physician  and  chief  mecl- 
Ical  officer  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
vas  one  of  those  executed. 

"Peers  versus  The  People" 
^  Britain's  House  of  Lords,  al- 
though It  has  lost  much  of  Its 
erstwhile  po'vver,  can  still  delay 
action  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
eBected  by  the  people.  Ctommons' 
action  can  override  a  Lords'  veto 
If  it  passes  the  legislation  In  two 
successive  seSsl^Jna.  The  delay  of 
two  years  does  not  suit  the  Com- 
ment. The  Lfl^r  governmej}t  ha& 
set  In  motion  legislation  that  wilt 
cut  clown  the  delaying  power  of 
the  Lords  to  one  year.  The  Com' 
moDs  have  pa^ed  the  Parliament 
Bill,  but  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
feated the  bin  on  June  ft»  pre- 
cipitating a  constitutional  issue 
w^iich  promises  to  stir  up  all 
England  on  the  '*p9era  versus  the 
people*'  guestloD- 

Hugh  Dalton  of  Drit^n 

^  Hugh  Dalton,  a  British  Labor 
party  leader*  who  resigned  as 
cbancGllor  of  the  exchequer  six 
months  ago,  because  of  unwit- 
tingly disclosing  confidential  bud- 
get information,  has  been  given 
a  new  government  job,  that  of 
chancellor  of  tlie  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. This  post,  though  not  fn 
itself  significant,  allows  Mr,  Dal- 
ton to  be  called  on  for  other  serv- 
ice In  ■  the  government  which 
practically  makes  him  a  minister 
without  portfolio. 
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New'oandliuid  Foil  loco^nCliudTe 

^  The  people  of  Newfoundland 
fatlea  (June  3)  to  decide  by  a 
majority  vote  as  to  Whether  they 
shall  sel  up  a  responaible  govern- 
ment of  their  own  or  he  United 
with  Canada-  Another  poll  ^'^H 
have  to  be  held  on  the  question. 

Soatli  Africa  HebidTs  IT.  N. 

^  South  Africa,  on  June  4,  told 
the  Trasteeslilp  Council  of  the 
U.  N.  that  it  did  not  consider  it- 
self accountable  in  any  measure 
to  that  body  in  regard  to  admin- 
istration of  Soufh-West  Africa,  a 
former  German  colony  now  under 
South  African  supervision  by  a 
mandate.  The  South  African  gov- 
ernment Dresented  a  200-paee 
document  containing  ansvt;ers  to 
questions  submitted  by  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  many  of  them 
by  Implication^  strongly  critical 
of  the  Union's  adrainiatration  of 
the  mandated  region. 

LesB  U.N-  Secrecy  Called  For 

^  The  U.  N.  wns  urged  June  2 
to  reduce  closed-door  sessions  to 
a  minimum.  The  request  was 
made  by  an  adTlaory  committee 
of  information  e:qierts,  meeting 
at  the  request  of  the  U.  N.  De- 
partment of  Public  Information. 
More  ''opefi  itieetSngs"  by  all 
U.  ^.  agencies  were  called  for. 

Para£:uay  Ousts  Dictator^ 

■^  Paraguay's  army  on  June  3 
ousted  President  Hlginio  Morinl- 
go^  ending  his  eight-year  dicta- 
torship. It  was  a  hloodless  coup. 
Pr,  Juan  Manue]  Frutos,  resign- 
ing as  chief  court  jnstlcej  will  be 
the  tnt&rlm  president  until  Au- 
gust 15.  Then  President-elect 
Juan  NataUcio  Gonzalez  will 
take  flfiicep 

Cubans  New  President 

^  Cubans,  on  June  1,  voted  for- 
mer Labor  Minister  Dr.  Carlos 
Prio  Soearras  into  ofiice  as  presi- 
dent of  the  island  democracy.  He 
received  definite  majorities  fn  all 
the  provinces. 

Antl-r.  S.  Agitation  In  China 

^  Chinese  student  organizations 
haTe  been  agitating  against  tie 


■q.  s.  on  account  of  its  p»>licy  in 
Japan.  This  brought  a  protest 
from  Ambassador  John  Leighton 
Stuart  (Juno  4),  who  character- 
ized the  situation  as  growingly 
dangerous.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment obediently  toolt  quick  ac- 
tion to  end  the  agitation.  A  dem- 
onstration  of  several  thousand 
Students  in  Shanghai  was  brolcesn 
Tip  by  police  a.nd  troops,  and  all 
major  universities  were  sur- 
rounded by  troops  fully  grmed  to 
stop  the  demonstrations. 

iMpe's  S^peecft 

^  Indulging  in  '*good  words  and 
fair  speech"  the  pope  (June  2) 
nr^^ed  '*Just  and  netresaary  social 
reformB".  Fighter  planes  of  the 
Italian  air  force  roared  over  the 
Vatican  as  the  pope  epoke. 
Eoine's  mayor  and  the  pope  are 
putting  Into  effect' a  cleanup  pro- 
gram in  preparation  for  the 
■*i?f?;y  Fear"  of  1{H&-I&rt0.  Lt- 
cetise(3  proatitutioQT  common  to 
Catholic  countries,  is  one  of  the 
matters  under  discussion, 

Michael's  Mania^e 

a  "Grave  Sin'* 
^  Former  King  Michael  of  Ru- 
mania and  Princess  Ann^  of 
Bourbon-Parma  were  mavrled  at 
Athens  Juns  J  ft  J75"  rbp  ntu^}  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Michael  is  Greek  Orthodox:,  while 
Anne  Is  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Vatican  eaid  It  considers  thnt  the 
marriage  w^as  ^^no  marriage''  at 
all,  and  that  only  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  inaTrla^e  by  death  or 
otherwise  or  a  remarriage  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rite  would 
expunge  the  "grave  sin".  But 
Michael  and  Anne  looked  quite 
happy- 

State-^Church  Tension 

In  Hnngrary 

#  Hungary's  effort  to  national' 
ize  all  the  schools  has  met  with 
the  determined  oppositloa  of  the 
bishops  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  MindsEenty,  who  told 
Catholics  (Juoefi)  to  stop  listen- 
ing to  Hungarian  broadcasts  ai^d 
reading  newspapers  of  the  gov- 
ernment parties.  The  cardinal 
thteattned  to  ^xcoFimuniCate  any 
Catholic  who  supports  the   na- 
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tionalization  of  education.  Edu- 

h 

cation  Minister  Gyula  Ortutay 
has  stated  that,  any  terrorism 
stirred  up  by  the  cardinal  would 
not  be  tolerated.  A  Catholic  mob 
in  one  village  killed  a  policeman 
in  an  attack  on  the  police  station. 

Truman  Tour 

^  President  Truman,  on  his 
transcontinental  tour  the  early 
part  of  June,  made  various  at- 
tacks on  the  predominantly  Re- 
publican Congress,  blaming  it  for 
high  prices,  lack  of  housing,  flood 
damage,  and  finally  calling  it  the 
worst  Congress  in  history.  Con- 
gressional opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent was  on  the  same  level.  Oar- 
roll  Reece,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  in 
early  June  said  Truman*s  jour- 
ney was  a  "prenomination  cam- 
paign tour"  and  asserted  that  its 
expenses  should  not  be  met  out 
of  public  funds.  Senator  Taft  ac- 
cused the  president  of  traveling 
about  the  nation  ''blackguarding 
Congress**  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

ERP  Cut 

^  In  early  June  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cut  down 
current  appropriations  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program  by 
27  percent.  But  not  all  Republi- 
cans gave  approval  to  the  drastic 
cut.  On  June  7  Mr,  Vandenberg 
testified  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  said 
the  House  cut  constituted  "a 
cynical  reversal**  of  a  policy  al- 
ready authorized,  and  referred  to 
the  move  as  a  "meat-ax  tech- 
nique" which  would  brand  Con- 
gressional policies  before  the 
world  as  "capricious,  unreliable 
and  impotent". 

10  Billion  for  Armed  Forces 

^  The  largest  peacetime  appro- 
priations for  the  armed  services 
was  voted  by  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  2,  when 
it  passed  a  defense  budget  of 
$6,559,939,000  for  the  army  and 
the  air  force  by  a  vote  of  348-2. 
The  next  day  it  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,686,733,250  for  the 
navy  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
greatest     navy     in     the    world. 


Funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
65,000-ton  aircraft  carrier,  the 
world's  largest,  were  included  in 
the  navy  appropriations.      * 

The  U.  S.  Draft 

^  After  several  late-night  ses- 
sions the  U.  S.  Senate  on  June  10 
passed  the  "stop-gap"  selective 
service  draft  bill,  by  a  vote  of 
78-10,  calling  for  the  induction 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  250,000 
men  of  from  19  to  25  years  of 
age,  for  two  years  of  military 
service.  The  bill  also  contains  a 
provision^  permitting  youths  of 
18  to  enlist  voluntarily  for  one 
year  of  training  and  so  escape 
liability  for  a  two-year  draft 
when  reaching  19,  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  draft  bill 
of  its  own  under  consideration. 

Free  Speech  vfefc  Sound-Cars 

<$>  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  June  7  ruled 
5-4  that  a  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  ordi- 
nance forbidding  the  use  of 
sound-trucks  without  a  license 
from  the  police  department  was 
unconstitutional.  The  case  in- 
volved a  minister  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses,  who  used  a  sound- 
truck  to  broadcast  Bible  informa- 
tion relative  to  world  conditions. 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  wrote  the  rul- 
ing, said:  "Loudspeakers  are  to- 
day indispensable  instruments  of 
effective  public  speech."  Their 
use  cannot  be  allowed  to  "de- 
pend on  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
the  chief  of  police." 

Divorce  Legalities 

^  Eliminating  some  of  the  eon- 
fusion  in  the  divers  divorce  laws 
of  the  various  states,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  June  7,  in 
connection  with  Nevada  and  Flor- 
ida laws,  that  one  state  cannot 
overthrow  a  divorce  decree  grant- 
ed in  another  state  if  both  hus- 
band and  wife  participated  in  the 
original  proceedings.  Also,  no 
state  can  grant  a  divorce  that 
negatives  alimony  provisions  pre- 
viously made  under  the  laws  of 
another  state. 

House  Votes  to  Admit  DP's 

^  The  TJ.  S.  House  of  R^resent- 


atives  on  June  11  voted  289-91 
to  admit  202,000  of  Europe's  dis- 
placed persons.  The  bill»  however, 
differs  considerably  from  a  Sen- 
ate-approved    measure    on    the 
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same  subject.  A  compromise  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Large  Bread-Grain  Crops 

<^  A  world  surplus  of  bread 
grains,  such  as  wheat  and  rye,  is 
indicated  for  1948-49,  the  total 
that  will  possibly  be  available  for 
export  being  set  at  over  920,000,- 
000  bushels.  At  Burkburnett, 
Texas,  grain  elevators  are  full, 
and  excess  wheat  is  being  piled 
in  the  streets,  four  city  blocks 
roped  off  for  that  purpose  b^ing 
piled  high  with  the  precious 
graia. 

Exceeding  Speed  of  Sound 

^  Secretary  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton disclosed  on  June  10  that  an 
experimental  airplane  operated 
by  the  Air  Force  **has  flown 
much  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound  many  times"  recently.  The 
plane,  the  Bell  XS-1,  was  flown 
by  Capt.  Charles  B.  Yeager,  at 
the  Muroc  Air  Force  base.  The 
secretary  said  he  could  not  dis- 
close the  actual  speed  record. 
The  recognized  world  speed  *  rec- 
ord for  airplanes  is  held  by  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
who  flew  a  Douglas  Skystreak  at 
a  speed  of  650.8  m.p.h. 

Palomar  Observatory  Opening 

^  The  200-inch  eye  of  the  Hale 
telescope  in  Palomar  Observa- 
tory, California,  gave  guests  at- 
tending the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies an  opportunity  to  view  dis- 
tant stars  more  clearly  than  had 
ever  been  possible  before.  The 
giant  telescope  presented  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  a  radiance 
four  times  as  great  as  that  for- 
merly achieved.  Saturn,  with  its 
nine  moons  and  immense  rings 
(the  outer  one  171,000  miles  in 
diameter)  presented  a  breath- 
taking view.  The  telescope,  with 
its  intricate  mechanisms  and  mo- 
tions, was  itself  also  an  object 
of  wonderment.  The  dome  of  the 
observatory  is  137  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 
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Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations 

Xever  has  Jiny  nation  had  a  ponnanont  frovornor  or  ru':eT,  Cor- 
sic<?ring  man's  tcnc"f^T>*!y  lo  ruk^  iiarshly.  tliis  may  s^oom  a  bJessinfr. 

For  wito  would  \va:it  a  pf;rn.anont  rii:or  *hnt 
^\.?ls  wot  rii^hlemis?  But  t^iip|:o^o  it  wert^  p[>s- 
t;:ble  to  !in;i  a  right^^ou^  ruler  wiih  power  to 
g^ox'erTi  all  rmtions  in  JListit^f^  fl:nl  equity, 
Corf=ider  what  tVat  wo^jld  ineun  to  mankind, 
particularly  if  tli^t  rislitcous  ruler  coti- 
tinuf^fl  as  PERMANENT  (JOVEKNOK, 

LASTING  HAPPINESS 
ENDURING  PEACE 
FREEDOM 
SECURITY 


rmpossiblo,  you  sayl  Before  you  tlismif^;^  tho  pro^^pect  from  yo^jr 
mind  as  fin  idle  dream,  epend  a  tew  minalcs  readjrj;  tlie  bnoklet 

Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations 

You  may  obtain  a  <'opy  fnr  only  5c,  The  iTiformation  in  this  ;52  page 
booklet  ^ill  build  your  confidence  ir  tlio  <*aniifif;  o'  a  righteous  and 
j>nrmant^nt  luJe,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  truth  a?  contained  in  GolV^ 
Word,  the  Bi]»le- 
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SPIRITUAL  FAMINE 
IN  CHRISTENDOM 

Can  you  deny  it^  ^.{^.;-^  yo\i  face  these  facts 


V  -^Onrili^'-^r. 


Crater  Lake,  Gem  of  the  Cascades 

As  vie^^-ed  b^"  P'''  ■-'■.^  ^cif?nii:>f.  Indian 


Learning  a  Lesson  in  Freedom 

A  commander  ef  ^he  Anie^kan  Le^icni 

has  conrai:?.e  :o  admit  n  n:E!sf";Mu^:^ 


Perfume  Personalities 

Many  \'arierie?,  c;  iruerestmg  history 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  Bources  that  ate  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  -the  vita-l  IssueB 
of  our  Itoies  miwt  be  unfettered  by  censorship  aiid  selfish  intcreats- 
"Awakel"  haa;  no  fetters.  It  necodnizes  facts,  faces  factSj  U  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  W  pou'Ucal  ambitions  or  oblidations;  it  is 
unhatnpcred  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  l>e  trotflen  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creed*.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  th&t 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you*  But  it  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Aw^akeT'  uses  the  regular  jirws  channels,  but  1b  Jiot  dependent  on 
them-  Its  o\vn  correspondents  are  on  all  continents.  In  scores  of  nations, 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on^the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  Tbts  joumars  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international-  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
lan^ages,  by  persona  of  all  a^cs.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowled^  pass  in  review — government  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conJitionp,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age  is  ao  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  a^  the  heavens, 

"Awake  !^'  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  sijbtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  W  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  Vk^orld,  reflecting  »urc  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  ridht- 
eous  New  World, 

Get  acquainted  -with  "Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  readind  "A-wakel" 
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SPIRITUAL  FAMINE  IN  CHRISTENDOM 


"Behold,  the  days  come,  flaltft  the  Lord  Jehovah,  that  1  will 
send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thtr9t> 
for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  Jehovah." — Amos  H:  11, 

Anir  Stan.  Ver. 


"MAN  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  said  Christ  Jeaus,  In 
th€se  trying  days  of  food 
.  __  shortages  and  famine  some  of 
hasty  'Spirit  may  retort,  "But  millions 
are  dying  without  it/'  Sober  reflections 
bring  understanding  of  Jesus'  -words. 
Bread  alone  keeps  no  man  alive.  Time 
inexorably  draws  all  into  the  grave. 
Those  iiiled  with  bread  still  march  to- 
ward death  unless  they  heed  the  follow- 
up  words  of  Jesus:  ''But  by  every  word 
that  pro<^eedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Gfod/'  (iititthew  4:4)  Bread  may  push 
death  farther  into  the  future,  but  it.is 
only  a  matter  of  short  time  till  faltering 
steps  stumble  their  way  into  the  grave. 
Victory  over  death  comes  only  to  those 
whose  steps  are  guided  by  "every -word, 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God". 

Hence  the  vital  need  is  for  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  spiritual  food.  Where  is  it 
to  be  found?  In  Christendom?  By  the 
name  she  assumes,  one  would  think  so. 
By  the  plenty  of  Bibles  circulating  there, 
one  would  be  reassured.  By  the  hun- 
dreds of  sects  and  cults  that  thrive  with- 
in her  boundaries,  one  would  anticipate 
full  freedom  from  want  o£  spiritual  food. 
But  are  the  spiritually  hungry  filled  to 
satisfaction  by  the  religious  fodder 
dished  up  by  Christendom?  Do  her  hun- 
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dreds  of  churches  provide  wheat  oi 
chaffj  corn  or  husks?  Is  there  spiritua. 
famine  in  Christendom?  The  interna^ 
tional  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army  re- 
cently said:  **The  spiritual  hunger  foi 
hope  and  faith  in  Europe  is  greater  that 
hunger  for  food/'  But  no  need  to  limil 
the  verdict  to  Europe.  No  more  than  £ 
glance  into  Christendom's  cupboard  if 
needed  to  show  that  her  cupboard  is  bare 
of  spiritual  food. 

'To  Be  Seen  of  Men" 

But  in  that  cupboard  she  has  abundant 
stores  of  folly.  For  instance,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  has  a  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  a  part  of  which  is  diving  for 
a  cross  thrown  into  icy  water.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  1948,  the  crucifix  %vas  thrown 
into  the  ice-chokcd  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  New  York  city,  by  Archbishop 
Sg^ltas.  Four  G-roek  swimmers  tried  in 
vain  to  retrieve  it  The  folly  appears, 
not  in  the  fact  that  tl>e  feast  is  held  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year  to  celebrate 
Jesus'  baptism  by  John,  nor  because  the 
crucifix  is  stuck  in  a  muddy  river  bot- 
tom, nor  because  men  jeopardize  health 
and  life  trying  to  retrieve  it^  but  by  the 
archbishop's  statement  after  failure  to 
recover  the  cross.  He  said  the  ceremony 
had  ^^no  particular  meaning'',  had  '^no 


special  significance".  Then  why  do  it? 
■  Folly  is  found  in  the  ritnal  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  such  as, recent 
newspaper  photograplis  of  priests  bless- 
ing horses  to  "render  the  animals  im- 
mune to  disease  and"  prevent  their  caus- 
ing injury  to  human  beings'^  Not  only 
animals,  hut  inanimate  machines  are 
blessed;  notable  among  which  were  the 
war  weapons  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
that  were  blessed  by  Catholjc  priests. 
Also,  the  mass  prodnetion  and  blessing 
of  medals  feed  only  credulity. 

Protestantism  displays  just  as  much 
folly,  seeking  to  be  spectacular,  "to  be 
seen  of  wen/'  "to  catch  the  notice  of 
men/'  (Matthew  23:5;  Moffatt)  For  in- 
stance, the  ''Iteverend''  William  Hains- 
worth,  of  Michigan,  a  Congregational 
minister,  advertised  himself  when,  in  a 
spirit  of  showmanship,  he  toured  several 
states  literally  preaching  from  house- 
tops. He  made  a  mockery  of  Jesus'  words 
counseling  that  wide  and  open  publicity 
be  given  the  gospel  message. 

In  a  similaT  category  was  the 
Texas  revival  campaign  of  the 
^tamous  cow  girl  evangelist" 
„  Bessie  Bruffett.  It  was  ad- 
vertised as  a  'lieavenly  round-up",  and 
the  advance  fanfare  urged  attend- 
ance, not  because  of  any  Scriptural 
qualifieations,  but  because  she  was  a' 
beauty  contest  winner  and  bad  been 
groomed  for  a  movie  career.  The  large 
picture  shows  her  exhibiting  her  horse- 
manship on  a  rearing  white  steed,  and 
she  is  gaudily  attired  in  the  togs  of  a 
rodeo  cow  girl.  She  was  ''converted"  to 
this  life  by  mother's  prayers. 

At  the  expense  of  respect  for  the  Bi- 
ble and  the  Christian  ministry,  a  seven- 
year-old  ''child  wonder  preacher"  from 
America  brought  the  "hot  gosper'  to 
England.  She  is  Kenee  Martz.  Her  fa- 
ther, a  graduate  from  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary, toots  the  trombone  while  her 
mother  blows  the  sax,  and  a  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  troupe  ticMes  the  iv'ories, 
They  arrived  in  England  on  an  around-' 


the-world  tour   and   claimed   to   have 

"jived"  the  Scriptures  to  thousands. 
Eenee's  sermon  is  the  iypicaP  chaff  of 
emotional  revivalism,  and  runs  some- 
what as  follows : 

What  we  need  is  a  revival.  If  we  don't  "have 
a  revival  people  are  going  to  perish  for  their 
sins.  Every  one  must  pray  for  a  revival.  Then 
the  Iford  will  give  you  everything  you  want 
The  chufches  of  America  are  So  dead  I  hate 
to  peek  into  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  re- 
vival in  my  mind  and  a  hallelujah  in  my  heart 
than  sit  in  a  church  looking  like  that.  And 
^phen  people  have  a  great  revival,  thoy  don't 
smoke  any  more,  they  don't  gamble  any  more, 
they  don't  go  to  tfieaters  any  more. 

Henee's  father,  like  his  daughter , 
wears  cowboy  outfitK.  With  revivalists 
indulging  in  so  much  theatrics  there 
could  be  no  need  for  their  followers'  go^ 
ing  to  theaters  any  more.  *^Reverend^' 
Martz,  senior,  boasted  of  the  converts 
his  daughter  makes ;  but  apparently  they 
are  not  his  chief  interest,  as  he  said  the 
*'hot  gospel"  team  would  leaye  London 
to  return  to  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land because  they  were  more  of  a  finan- 
cial  success  up  there. 

Collier's,  Pebraarv  7,  inforjzis  th.3.i 
^^simple  tricks  of  magic  are  now  used  by 
Bome  200  American  ministers  to  em- 
phasize points  in  talks  to  their  Sunday 
Bchool  and  Bible  clap^ses.  One  trick,  for 
example,  is  the  passing  of  a  handker- 
chief (Jiroij^h  a  tiihe  ma^xkeA  'Church' 
which  change^  its  c^olor  from  black  to 
white  and  illu&itrates  sytiibolically  how  a 
blackened  soul  •may  be  cleansed  of  its 
sins.  The  clergymen  are  organized  in  a 
^society,  the  Magi-Ministers,  and  ex- 
change ideas  in  a  eolumn  of  their  own  in 
a  magic  magazine".  The  caption  under 
the  picture  of  a  Massachust^tts  minister, 
garbed  and  painted  as  a  clown,  states: 
'7t's  fun  to  be  fooled  when  the  Rev- 
Thomas  Call  of  ywainp^eott,  magician 
and  clergyman,  is  providing  the  decep- 
tion.-" Many  clergymen  in  Christendom 
provido  deception,  even  concerning  the 
Scriptures,  dnd  some  day  persons  will 
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awake  to  realize  it  is  hot  fun  to  be  loolea 
by  such  religious  folly.  They  "wi^  dis- 
cover that  they  are  spiritually  famislied, 

Seeking  attention  at  any  cost  is  the 
'"Eeverend"  Charles  Bullock,  Methodist 
minister  in  South  Dakota,  He  was  ad- 
judged champion  liar  upon  winning  an 
annual  sportsman's  liar  contest,  and  his 
certificate  award  declared  that  he  is  '^a 
full-fledged  har  entitled  to  every  cour- 
tesy from  liars  everywhere  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  our  cluh  for  life".  The 
story  he  told  to  win  the  contest  was  only 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  hut  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Methodist  teach- 
ings concerning  "trinity,  "eternal  tor- 
ment in  hell-fire/'  and  ^'inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  human  souF.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  clerg>'men  have  been  adjudged 
champion  liars,  for  Jesus  said  to  the  re- 
ligious leaders  of  His  day:  'Te  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of 
your  father  ye  will  do.  •  •  .  When  he 
speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own : 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it/' 
—John  8 :  44, 

Mention  of  the  lie  concerning  eternal 
torment  reminds  of  the  title  advertised 
for  a  sermon  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bap- 
tist congi;egation  in  Kirkaville,  Mo,, 
which  read:  "Why  Three-Fourths  of 
the  Kirksville  Baptists  Ought  to  Go  to 
Hell"  The  folly  displayed  in  sermon 
titles  is  well  known,  ranging  from  ah- 
surdities  to  political  meddling-  For  in- 
stance, when  the  senseless  song  entitled 
^'Open  the  Door,  Eiehard''  was  the  rage 
the  "Reverend'^  Richard  Billingsley,  of 
Middletown,  N.  T.,  feared  the  song  was 
getting  more  attention  than  he  was;  so 
he  sought  to  cut  in  on  at  least  some  re- 
flected "glory"  by  titling  one  of  his  ser- 
mons *'Open  the  Door,  Eichard'\ 

In  Los  Angeles  religious  folly  par- 
takes of  commercialism  and  high-pres- 
surism.  Several  churches  sponsor  spot 
announcements  over  the  radio,  every 
hour  on  the  hour.  Some  revivalists^'own 
their  stations  and  pour  out  their  preach- 
ments all  day  long.  For  example,  there 
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are  tt^ster  Bessie  and  Bister  Aliee^  who 
take  turns  in  emotional  oi^tbnrsts  im- 
ploring God  for  special  favors  for  their 
parishioners.  Then  Brother  Alfred  in- 
terrupts occasionally  to  offer  praise  to 
God  on  his  trombone,  Next,  Sister  Mary 
chimes  in  with  her  respects  to  the  Al- 
mighty by  warbling  some  bird  calls.  The 
unending  flood  of  greedy  and  selfish  re- 
^P^\  quests  to  God  to  do  tSiis  and  do 


,-.^::f?^^"  that  finally   provoked   Holly- 

'^"V^\    wood  columnist  Jim  Marshall 

"■^::^^  to  pen  a  letter,  which   said: 

Iwaa  a-sittin'  bymy  raddio Sunday listeniii' 
to  the  preachers  a-b^Uerin'  and  a-whinin'  to 
God  A'mighty  to  give  'em  this^  that  aad  t'other 
thing,  and  hurry  up !  Some  was  detnandin' 
more  dough,  some  wanted  a-showerin'  down 
of  more  holy  spirit"^nd  al!  of  them  was  after 
everything  from  fewer  buttons  in  the  collec- 
tion plate  to  eternal  life. 

A  few  preachers  was  demandin'  God  heal 
gall  hladder  trouhle  and  asthma,  and  one  min- 
ister was  a-callin'  on  God  to  stop  some  kid^s 
diarrhea  right  away  so  his  mother  j;ould  get 
a  minute's  peace.  Another  minister  was  de- 
manding God  lay  off  everything  and  disappear 
a  tumor  that  had  been  aggravatin'  a  parish- 
ioner for  nigh  onto  12  years, 

Marshall's  conclusion  was  that  a  Give- 
God-a-Break  Movement  should  be  or- 
ganized, that  He  should  have  some  peace 
from  th^  preachers  that  make  ''God's 
life  miserable  hy  a-whoopin'  and  a-hoL 
lerin'  for  help  every  10  minutes'", 

""Den  of  Thieves" 

Such  religions  folly  does  twofold 
harm.  It  belittles  and  makes  ridienlous 
in  appearance  God's  Word  and  His  min- 
istry^ sinijG  these  preachers  claim  to  be 
representing  God  in  their  foolish  antics. 
Also,  it  harms  in  that  it  poses  as  spirit- 
ual food  yet  fails  to  relieve  the  spiritual 
famine  in  Christendom.  Nor  do  religion's 
famishing  ways  end  with  such  folly. 
When  Jesus  was  on  earth  HeMrove 
money-changers  from  the  temple  and 
condemned  them  for  making  God's  house 
a  '^den  of  thieves".    (Matthew  21:13) 


Christendom's  cKurches  oonld  also  be 
labeled  a  "den  of  thieves", 

Typical  of  the  bingoitis  and  gambling 
mania  infecting  the  churches,  particular- 
ly the  Boman  Catholic  eh-qrches-  were  re- 
cent activities  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,  In  its 
August  18,  1947,  issue  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  revealed  how  the  Little  Flower 
Eoman  Catholic  church  netted  $1,500  at 
a  picnic.  In  the  big  tent  across  the  street 
from  the  church  forty  chnek-aJuck 
games  operated,  Chuck-a-Iuck  is  a  dice 
game  that  lifts  your  ttioney  with  the 
ease  of  a  professional  pickpocket.  Also 
in  the  tent  were  gaming  wheels,  crap 
tables,  daft  games,  card  games  and  oth- 
er  gambling  pastimes  where  the  player 
had  everything  to  lose  and  practically 
nothing  to  gain.  Youn^high^ school  girls 
ran  the  ehuck-a-lucfe  games.  This  game 
is  patterned  after  the  '^26  game''  of  pro- 
fessional gambling  houses;  except  that 
the  professional  gambling-house  game  is 
6-CO-5  in  favor  of  the  house,  whereas  the 
Catholic- church  version  is  almost  2-to"i 
in  favor  o£  the  church. 

The  money  of  children  is  good,  hence 
acceptable  to  the  church.  Some  of  the 
child-gamblers  were  so  small  they  eould 
barely  piish  up  their  noses  to  the  level 
of  the  gaming  tables.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  percentages  that  operate  against 
the  player,.the  younger  set  groaned  xm- 
philosophically  as  wheel  or  dice  ate  up 
their  spending  money.  The  happy_  face 
of  a  youthful  winner  was  a  rare  sight 

"When  the  reporter  of  the  Jotirnal 
looked  up  "Father"  Joseph  De  Maria, 
pastor  of  the  Little  Flower  church,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  authorities  to  run  the  illegal 
gambling,  the  priest  said:  ''No.  They  tol- 
erate these  games,  they  tolerate  them  for 
the  church."  When  asked  whether  he  did 
not  fear  the  youngsters  would  pick  up 
bad  habits  the  priest  replied :  ''Of  course 
not,  my  son.  These  few  pennies,  it's  just 
like  they  were  playing  in  their  own 
homes."  But  the  "few  pennies"  totaled 
$1,500  for  the  church,  which  religious 


^'iathers"  extracted  from  their  "chil- 
dren^'. Hardly  like  playing  at  borne, 
where  fleshly  fathers  do  not  take  back 
their  children's  spending  money. 

On  September  8  the  Journul  paBJi^ihed 
pictures  of  gambling  on  the  parish 
grounds  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  Catholic 
church,  showing  children,  just  big 
enough  to  stand  at  the  tables^  rolling 
dice.  Anyone  big  enough  to  hold  the  dice 
box  was  big  enough  to  tangle  with  *Tjady 
LucV.  As  the  young  rolled  out  the  dice 
the  church  rolled  up  profits-  On  the  15th 
of  that  month  the  Journal  publicized  the 
gambling  at  two  more  churches:  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
church  and  St.  Mary's  church,  both  in 
the  Milwaukee  vicinity.  At  one  of  these 

t ambling  dens  churchmen  hid  gaming 
evices  when  deputies  approached. 

The  various  priests  and  bish- 
ops involved  generally  refused 
to  talk,  but  one  did  defend  the 
gambling  by  saying:  ''"We 
raffle  a  few  articles  by  means  of  which 
our  people  derive  pleasure"  One  of  the 
signs  of  the  "last  days"  is  that  the  peo- 
ple love  pleasures  more  than  they  love 
God  Another  is  that  religious  leaders 
and  their  congregations  Iiave  a  form  of 
godliness  but  deny  the  power  thereof. 
Both  of  these  foretold  signs  are  in  evi- 
dence in  the  churches.  And  to  the  priest 
who  justifies  gambling  on  the  grounds  of 
pleasure  we  might  aak;  Does  pleasure 
derived  justify  adaJteryf  drunkenness? 
looting?  OT  other  sins  and  immoralities  ? 
Milwaukee's  police  chiefs  Polcyn,  de- 
plored the  church  gambling  not  only  be- 
cause it  violated  the  law  but  also  because 
"it  tended  to  acquaint  children  with 
gambling.  Showing  children  how  to  gam- 
ble just  makes  more  trouble  for  the  po- 
lice department  10  or  15  years  from  now. 
It's  a  bad  business  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it''.  Editorially,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  bit  hard  at  this  "education  in 
law  violation  supervised  b/'  the  church- 
es, and,  after  mentioning  church  concern 
over  "juvenile  delinquency  and  adult 
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crane''  and  preacnmg  aoom  oosemng 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  asked: 

How  can  it  aquare  its  preaching  with  its  he- 
havior,  when  it  seeks  revenue  from  illegal 
sonrcfis,  from  activities  which  may  undermine 
character  and  do  lend  the  cloak  of  respect- 
ability to  the  commercial  gambling  that  pau- 
perizes families  and,  because  of  the  easy- 
money  involved,  has  often  led  to  gang  war- 
fare, police  corruption  and  worse!  How  can 
the  church,  indeed,  blame  people  for  a  grow- 
ing"  disinterest  in  religion  itself,  when,  in- 
stead of  leading  in  moral  niceties  and  law  ob- 
servance, it  panders  to  the  gambling  infltinctS' 
latent  in  all  in  order  to  make  the  financing  of 
its  holy  work  easier  and  le^  burdensome? 

An  odd  remedy  for  gambling  was 
proposed  by  the  religious  leaders  of 
Steubehville,  Ohio.  Their  folly  was  re- 
ported  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  NoYein- 
ber  1,  1946,  which  headlined  across  the 
front  page:  "Give  Us  Guns,  Pastors  De- 
mand, to  End  Steubenville  Crime/' 
""ilake  lis  policemen  and  give  us  guns 
and  we'll  clean  up  this  city  of  vice,  crime^ 

t ambling  and  corruption,"  pastors  in 
teubenville  demanded.  A  local  crime 
wave  touched  off  this  showy  blast,  and 
the  pious  pastors  clamored  that  they  and 
twenty  war  veterans  be  deputised  as  a 
''vice  squad  to  go  out  and  hring  in  the 
gamblers  and  cheaters*\  Ahl  would  it 
not  be  a  most  astounding  sight  to  see 
this  posse  of  pistol-packing  parsons 
rounding  up  and  bringing  in  the  '"rever- 
end" bingo-gamblers  from  the  divers  and 
sundry  church  houses?  Or  would  ex- 
pediency demand  that  they  wink  at  this 
"holy  gambling"?  However,  it- may  all 
work  out  profitably  for  the  pious  ''vice 
squad",  both  in  publicity  and  in  money. 
The  Christian  Century j  May  19, 
194S,  reported  the  '^reverends'' 
will  make  a  movie,  "Twelve 
Against  the  Underworld/' 

"Teaching  for  Doctrines 

the  Commandments  of  ATen" 

When  we  look  at  Christendom's  doc- 
trines we  see  how  very  bare  of  spiritual 
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looa  ner  cnpooara  is.  one  naa  aesxroyea 
the  food  supply  by  destroying  respect 
for  the  Bible,  ]V5oderniete  look  upon  the 
Scriptures  as  mere  myth,  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  prominent  retired  clergy- 
maUj  boasted  of  not  believing  in  the  ran- 
som sacrifice,  and  added:  "I  do  not  know 
any  intelligent  Christian  minister  who 
does."  Bishop  Barnes, 'Of  the  Church  of 
England,  typified  the  science-worshipers 
df  today  when  he  wrote :  "Belief  in  mira- 
cles has  gone  from  the  scientific  world/' 
Many  of  the  seminaries  that  hatch  the 
modern  broods  of  ministers  teach  evolu- 
tion- Assailing  the  Federal  Council  of 
ChurcheS'  as  the  ''citadel  of  modernist 
denials  of  God's  Word",  the  fundamen- 
talist Br,  Van  Gilder  said:  "It  is  shock- 
ing when  the  leaders  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  I^rotestant  council  in 
America  peddle  a  brand  of  infidelity  as 
hostile  to  the  Bible  as  anything  Tom 
Paine  or  Bob  IngersoU  ever  voiced/' 

But  when  the  spiritually  hungry  turn 
from  Modernism  to  Fundamentalismj 
are  they  filled  with  strengthening  fbodf 
No.  First,  many  sects  destroy  three- 
fourths  of  the  Bible  by  saying  the  "Old 
Testament"  no  longer  applies  and  is  not 
necessary  for  Christians.  The  Catholic 
Church  .deletes  from  God's  Word  the 
-Second  Commandment  forbidding  im- 
ages, by  leaving  it  out  of  their  cate- 
chisms listing  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments^*. To  hide  the  deletion,  they  divide 
the  Tenth  Commandment  into  two,  to 
make  a  total  of  ten-  Moreover,  they  add 
to  G-od^s  Word  several  apocryphal  books. 
-Deuteronomy4;2;  Eevelation22:18, 19, 

However,  adding  to  and  subtracting 
from  God's  Word  are  only  beginnings 

for  Christendom's  clergy.  As  Jesus  said 
to  the  religious  leaders,  they  are  ''teach- 
ing for. doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men"  and  they  make  *'the  commandment 
of  God  of  none  effect"  by  their  tradition, 
(Matthew  15:3,6-9)  The  Scriptures 
clearly  teach  that  men  should  not  be 
given  flattering  titles,  such  as  ''Eever- 


end"  and  *^labbi''  and  **Father" ;  that  all 
men  are  fallible ;  that  God  and  Christ  are 
separate  individuals;  that  man  has  no 
immortal  soul;  that  there  is  np  torment 
in  a  fiery  holl  or  purgatory;  that  the 
earth  will  not  go  up  in  smoke,  but  is  to 
abide  forever,— For  abundant  Bible 
proof  see  the  "Watchtower  publication 
"Let  God  Be  Trne'\ 

Bather  than  teach  these  Bible  truths, 
the  fundamentalist  elergy  toach  tradi- 
tions about  hell-tire  and  purgatorial  tor- 
ments, thrGe4n-one  God  or  "trinity^',  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  prayers  for 
suffering  souls  in  torment,  papal  infalli- 
bility, and  bestow  many  fluttering  titles 
upon  each  other-  These  practices  and 
teachings  are  traced  by  encyclopedias 
and  other  historical  works  back  to  pa- 
ganism of  long  ago-  In  view  of  this,  the 
criticism  of  "Father"  White  at  the  army 
and  navy  chaplains  conference  in  New 
York  city,  May  10,  that  many  commis- 
sioned officers  were  *'pagan  and  immor- 
al" is  a  boomerang. 

Creature-worship  is  another  failing  of 
religion  that  eliminates  it  as  a  provider 
of  spiritual  food.  The  pope  of  Rome 
claims  to  be  as  God.  The  priests  claim 
power  to  bring  God  down  and  sacrifice 
Him  on  their  church  altars.  Concerning 
priests  the  Wayne  Independent,  June  3, 
1947,  said:  '*God  has  created  him  a  little 
more  than  the  angels/'  This  is  a  take-off 
of  the  scripture  about  Jesus  as  a  man  on 
earth,  only  the  scripture  says  God  made 
the  man  Jesus  a  little  lowtr  than  the 
angels.  Thereby  the  priest  is  hoisted 
higher  than  Jesus  and  the  angels.  More 
arrogant  belittling  comes  from  ^Tather'' 
Feeney,  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  de- 
clared that  Christianity  is  ^'primarily 
and  centrally  the  love  of  God  as  a  baby". 
He  claims  that  the  crucial  question  to  be 
propounded  sinners  at  God's  judgment 
seat  will  be :  "What  did  you  think  of  me 
as  a  chUdf  Christendom's  blasphemy 
mounts. 
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Then  Are  Greedy  Uogs" 

Jehovah's  prophet  Isaiah  said  that  un- 
der inspiration  about  false  shepherds. 
Do  facts  in  Christendom  make  it  appli- 
cable now?  Let  us  see.  Every  church 
member  and  attender  knows  the  fervent 
zeal  with  which  the  collection  plate  is 
passed  and  xepaKsed,  and  the  needs  of 
money  fox  this  and  money  for  that  that 
constantly  arise.  "Father"  O'Bryan,  of 
Somerset^  Ky.,  even  bragged 
one  time  concerning  his  extrac- 
tion of  money  from  his  parish- 
ioners :  ^T  have  bled  them 
white." 

A  lucrative  source  of  revenue  is  the 
"purgatory"  doctrinej  with  its  compan- 
ion doctrine  of  "prayers  for  the  dead''. 
A  Catholic  leaflet  described  "purgatory 
thus;  *Tt  is  a  spiritual  laundry  where 
souls  are  cleansed  and  made  perfectly 
ready  for  the  vision  of  their  God/'  This 
same  folder  contained  an  article  entitled 
^^Cry  from  Purgatory'^,  wliicK  started 
out:  "I  died  at  11:  15  last  night!  Today 
I  am  alive  in  purgatory ! .  . ,  T  am  buried 
in  an  ocean  of  fire,  searing  and  torment- 
ing yet  not  consuniing  ox  destroying," 
After  many  excruciating  tortures  .de- 
scribed and  heart-rending  crifes  ad- 
dressed to  his  surviving  family,  the  suf- 
ferer implores  the  living  loved  ones: 
"Every  little  act  of  sacrifice  offered  for 
me  dull  the  intensity  of  the  flames  that 
are  forever  torturing  flie,  .  .  .  Offer  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  my  im- 
prisoned soul!"  And  the  saying  of  mass- 
es or  prayers  for  the  dead  costs  money. 

Hence  the  priests  not  only  make  God 
out  to  be  a  fiendish  torturer,  but  also 
picture  Him  as  a  receiver  of  bribes  of 
filthy  lucre,  in  return  for  spiritual  blt^ss- 
ings  or  mercy.  They  have  thereby  turned 
many  honest  persons  away  from  God. 
They  know  ''purgatory"  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  is  an  ancient  pa- 
gan doctrine.  The  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  know  this,  and  admit 
that  the  Catholic  Church  does  "trans- 
mute the  very  instruments  and  append- 
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ages  of  DEMON-woKSHip  to  an  evangelical 
use".  They  justify  these  paganisms  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  "sanctified  by 
their  adoption  into  the  Church". — Car- 
dinal Newman,  in  his  Essay  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  pages 
355,  371,  373. 

Now  brace  yourself  to  hear  the  very 
pinnacle  of  blasphemy  for  money  re- 
ward. It  comes  from  the  Catholic  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada.  It  is  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Printed 
in  legal-looking  dress,  the  mortgage  has 
attached  several  leaves  of  coupons  that 
require  25-cent  remittances  weekly,  for 
fifty-two  weeks.  While  paying  in  this 
$13  for  the  year,  the  payee  supposedly 
receives  spiritual  benefits,  not  described. 

The  bond  purports  to  come  from  the 
Dominion  of  Heaven,  Province  of  Char- 
ity. Its  name  is  First  Mortgage  Bond  on 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Community 
of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Villa 
Manrese.  The  corporation's  business  of- 
fice is  supposedly  at  Villa  Manrese,  in- 
corporated by  a  statute  of  Paradise,  and 
promises  a  hundredfold  return  to  the 
holder  of  the  bond.  Its  issue  is  ^^$100,000 
at  100-percent  interest  redeemable  at  the 
Bank  of  Heaven'\  It  promises  that  on  the 
first  day  of  eternity  the  "Eternal  Father, 
Head  Trustee  of  the  Popular  'Savings 
Bank  of  Paradise,  promises  to  pay  to  the 
holder  of  this  bond"  the  sum  of  $13  in 
"legal  tender  of  Paradise  bearing  inter- 
est eternally".  The  bond  is  issued  by  "an 
assumed  law  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Saint-Vineent-de-Paul,  at  the  Good 
Works  deposit  bureau,  and  is  guaran- 
teed by  Saint  Yves,  the  patron  saint  of 
lawyers".  The  Jesuits  issuing  this  bond 
say  that  they  have  caused  it  to  be  signed 
by  "the  Eternal  Father,  Head  Trustee 
of  all  spiritual  credit,  and  by  Saint  Pe- 
ter, Manager,  assisted  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew, accountant  and  income  tax  collec- 
tor". At  the  end  are  signatures  of  "Fa- 
ther" Pare  and  "Senator"  Vaillancourt. 

Though  the  brain  be  racked,  no  words 
can  be  found  to  describe  this  bold  and 
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brazen  blasphemy.  This  fabulously  rich 
religious  organization  has  gobbled  up 
many  of  the  choice  spots  on  earth;  now 
it  extends  its  real  estate  activities  into 
heaven.  Psalm  115 :  16  states :  "The  heav- 
en, even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's  :  but 
the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
men."  However,  these  cunning  Jesuits 
presume  to  oust  God  from  His  heavenly 
habitation  and  take  over  ownership 
thereof.  They  claim  to  have  title  to  heav- 
en and  the  right  to  issue  mortgages  on 
the  realm  of  heaven,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive the  money,  but  whose  repayment 
must  be  made  by  God. 

Surely  it  is  as  the  prophet  Mieah 
said:  "The  heads  thereof  judge  for  re- 
ward, and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for 
hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
money :  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord, 
and  say,  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us?  none 
evil  can  come  upon  .us."  (3 :  11)  Yes,  it  is 
even  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  said:  "They 
are  all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs, 
they  cannot  bark ;  sleeping,  lying  down, 
loving  to  slumber.  Yea,  they  are  greedy 
dogs  which  can  never  have  enough,  and 
they  are  shepherds  that  cannot  under- 
stand: they  all  look  to  their  own  way, 
every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quar- 
ter." (56:10,11)  And  certainly  it  is  as 
the  apostle  Paul  bluntly  put  it,  at  1  Tim- 
othy 6:5  (Knox  Catholic 
Translation) :  ^"Eeligion,  they 
think,  will  provide  them  with 
a  living." 

«7e  Are  of  This  World'' 

.  Jesus  said :  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  No  Christian  "entangleth  him- 
self with  the  affairs  of  this  life".  (John 
18 :  36 ;  8 :  23 ;  2  Timothy  2:3,4)  But  Pope 
Pius  XII  said,  on  March  16,  1946 :  ^The 
separation  of  religion  and  life,  the 
church  and  the  world  is  contrary  to  the 
Christian  and  Catholic  idea."  Pope 
Pius  XI  said :  "The  pope  .  .  .  must  deal 

even  with  the  devil."  (May  issue  of  '48) 
He  said  this  to  justify  his  dealings  with 
the  Axis  dictators.   These  papal  pro- 
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noTiiicexrientS  are  only  typical  of  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  majority  of  the 
churches  of  Christendom-  The  churches 
belieye  they  must  convert  the  world.  As 

the  "Lord  Bishop"  of  London,  "Wand,  put 
it,  to  make  the  world  '"become  a  little 
more  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven'".  But 
Jesus  practiced  no  such  politics,  and  the 
^oliticalism  of  Christendom's  churches 
only  heightens  spiritual  famine. 

The  clergy  are  useful  to  the  political 
leaders  of  this  world.  They  keep  the  peo- 
ple docile  under  misrule,  saying  the  poli- 
ticians, and  not  Jehovah  and  Christ, 
are  the  "higher  powers''  of  Komans  13 : 1 
to  whom  every  soul  must  he  subject.  This 
deliberate  scripture  wresting  leads  to 
absurdity  in  wartime.  The  "higher  pow- 
ers" in  one  land  fight  against  the  ''high- 
er powers"  in  another  land,  and  Chris- 
tians must  be  subject  to  both,  yet  the 
"higher  powers"  themselves  brin^  civil 
war  to  God's  organization  according  to 
the  clergy  reasoning,  Actually,  the  clergy 
are  as  weathercocks  that  swing  into  line 
with  every  wind  of  public  opinion.  In 
wartime  they  are  for  war;  in  peacetime 
their  oratory  against  war  bursts  into  full 
bloom. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  Baptists 
opposed  war.  During  the  war  they  con- 
veniently discovered,  *'God  has  a  stake 
in  this  war."  The  same  situation  ob- 
tained with  the  Methodists,  and  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  peace  hysteria  has 
supplanted  war  hysteria,  the  Methodists 
can  again  be  righteously  indignant  with 
war.  Hence  the  general  conference  of 
the  Methodist  church,  on  May  7,  de- 
nounced  the  "sinfulness  of  war",  de- 
clared that  ''Christianity  and  war  are 
utterly  opposed",  that  the  church  must 
"not  become  the  agent  of  any  govern- 
jnent  for  its  furtherance'^  and  that  the 
task  of  the  church  was  healing  and  that 
hence  it  could  not  become  "a  partisan  in 
ijiternational  conflict  and  destruction". 
From  !fcngland  comes  an  April  dispatch 
that  the  Church  of  England  commission 
has  justified  the  use  of  atomic  bombs.  As 
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torthe  Catholic  Church  on  atomic  war- 
fare, on  May  1  'Tather"  Bari'ett,  a  Jes- 
uit and  former  army  chaplain,  gave  the 
Virgin  Mary  a  new  title,  namely,  '^Our 
Lady  of  the  Atom/*  Jehovah  God  says, 
"I  change  not "  And  of  Christ  it  says, 
"Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to  day»  and  for  ever,"  (Malachi  3:6; 
Hebrews  13 : 8)  But  the  clergy  of  Chris- 
tendom are  ^'unstable,  double-iriinded  and 
wavering,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 
and  slapped  and  tossed  by  the  changing 
wind'. — James  1 :  6-8, 

Communism  is  the  pet  crusade- 
theme  for  the  churches  today, 
^^everend"  Fifield,  of  Brook- 
lyn, declared  recently:  *'One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  gains  of  Commn- 
nism  is  the  weakening  of  the  church  and 
the  weakening  of  the  hold  of  spiritual 
strength  on  the  lives  of  the  people  "  And 
to  note  the  titles  of  his  sermons  week  by 
week  gives  explanation  for  the  spiritual 
weakness  of  the  people.  Between  world- 
ly bock  reviews  and  political  "sermons", 
no  room  remains  for  spiritual  food  on 
the  menu. 

To  be  truthfulj  religion  has  done  more 
to  turn  the  people  away  from  God  than 
Communism  ever  has.  Religion  itself  has 
become  materialistic,  a  doubter  of  the 
Bible,  a  worshiper  of  science,  a  worker 
of  f oily,  and  a  grasper  for  money  and  po- 
litical power.  Religion  has  turned  its 
back  on  God's  Word  and  starved  the 
people  spiritually.  During  May  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  in  a  peace  pro- 
gram quoted  Stalin  as  saying  Commu- 
nism struck  when  opposing  forces  had 
"exposed  their  practical  bankruptcy^'. 
Religion  is  supposed  to  be  the  opposing 
force;  and  it  certainly  has  exposed  its 
bankruptcy  and  failed  to  spiritually 
strengthen  the  people  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  atheistic  Communism,  Re- 
porting on  the  spread  of  Conynunism  in 
Latin  America,  the  Latin  American 
News  Letter,  No,  26,  February,  1948, 
said :  "It  has  filled  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  failure  of  established  religion,'-"  Com- 
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munism  thrives  on  spiritual  famine,  not 
physical  faiiiine ;  and  religion  inust  bear 
responsibility- 


"By  Thy  Words  Thou  Shalt 

Be  Condemned* 

Even  the  clergy  themselves  admit  the 
failure  of  their  churches.  Lutheran  irlin- 
ister  Stonghton,  of  New  York  city,  de- 
clared,  on  January  18,  that  wh6n  church 
members  fail  to  do  God's  work  the 
^'church  becomes  no  better  than  a  social 
club^^  On  May  24  ''Reverend'*  Keegan, 
prominent  Baptist,  lamented  the  modern 
church's  substitution  of  ^^ritual  for  right- 
eousness^',  bemoaned  the  fact  that  "we 
[clergymen]  have  dared  to  set  aside 
Chrisfs  counsels  for  our  conveniences" 
and  that  mankind  are  as  "scattered 
sheep  without  a  shepherd"  and  hit  at  the 
clergy's  practice  of  orating  on  far-flung 
world  affairs  while  the  spiritual  needa 
of  the  local  congregations  were  forgot- 
ten. One  day  later,  at  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist convention  Dr.  Dahlberg  told  the 
5,000  delegates  that  the  churches  must 
**eGase  being  just  a  bunch  of  fiddles, 
flutes,  trumpets  and  drums  tuning  up 
continuously  and  competitively  in  a  pro- 
gram of  discord".  And  next  day  ''Rever- 
end" Eutenberl  told  the  convention: 
"What  we  have  called  Christianity  in 
this  country  is  an  uneasy  amalgam  of 
Christian  faith,  profoundly  mixed  with 
worldly  ideas  and  secular  ideals  "  The 
retired  minister  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick  wrote  in  the  April,  1947,  Ladies" 
Home  Journal:  ''The  world  is  certainly 
a  niess^  and  whether  or  not  we  like  to 
face  the  fact,  religion  helps  to  make  it 
BO."  When  Minister  Leon  C.  Burns  lec- 
tured at  "War  Memorial  Auditoriunij 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  May  19,  1946,  he 
placed  the  blame  for  Christendom's 
apostasy  where  it  belonged.  He  said: 

The  church,  that  once  was  a  mighty  bul- 
wark against  sin  and  crime  of  every  sort,  has 
lost  its  appeal  to  the  people.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  time  when  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
the  very  lives  they  lived,  constituted  an  in^ 
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tlnraiee  for  good,  but  this  is  no  longer  true ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  man  of  the 
world  can  visit  almost  any  church  and  find 
members,  and  even  leaders  of  the  church,  who 
are  guilty  of  almost  every  crime  in  the  cata- 
log. Preachers  no  longer  cry  from  their  pul- 
pits against  divorce  and  adultery,  because 
when  they  do  they  realize  they  must  look  into 
the  faces  of  mkiij  of  their  best-paying  mem- 
bers who  are  guilty  of  these  sins.  The  greater 
responsibility  for  such  conditions  in  the 
churches  must  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
preachers.  .  .  .  Too  many  of  them  are  inter- 
ested in  holding  a  job  rather  than  In  preach- 
ing the  truth  of  God_  Money  and  the  desire 
to  be  popular  rule  the  pulpit,  aild  hence  the 
Devil  has  taken  his  place  in  the  front  pew. 

So  be  it.  It  is  as  Christ  Jesua  declared: 
'^Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee-"  Or  again:  "By  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned."  (Luke  19: 22;  Mat- 
thew 12:37)  By  their  o"wn  words  and 
acts  Christendom's  clergy  have  couTicted 
themselves  guilty  of  lolly,  giiilty  of 
gambling,  guilty  o£  paganism,  guilty  of 
discrediting  the  Bible,  guilty  of  a  burn- 
ing love  for  money,  guilty  of  conducting 
a  social  club,  guilty  of  creature-worship 
and  assuming  flattering  titles,  guilty  ot 
political  meddling,  and  responsible  for 
much  of  Communism's  successes.  By 
fleecing  the  flock  instead  of  feeding  the 
flockj  ChristGndom's  clergy  have  caused 
spiritual  famine.  They  have  only  chaff 
and  husks  to  offer  from  their  apiritual 
larder.  They  have  starved  the  people  to 
the  point  of  spiritual  death, 
Isaiah  truthfully  said:  "Their 
Xfi^^m^  religion  is  a  mockery," — 29 :  13, 
Moffatt 

Hence,  how  wrong  President  Truman 
was  when  he  said,  on  March  12 1— ''It  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  re- 
ligious faith  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  building  of  a  world  struc- 
ture for  peace  and  co-operation,  .  ,  , 
There  is  thus  no  greatw  need  thap  'the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  religious 
faith  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  no 
matter  what  that  faith  may  be  "  He  only 
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high-lighted  another  of  the  popular  fol- 
lies of  Chxistendom,  namely,  that  it  ia 
"^no  matter  what  the  faith  may  be'.  All 
are  different  roads  leading  to  the  same 
place,  they  contend;  and,  of  course,  that 
one  destination,  we  are  to  believe,  is 
heaven.  This,  too^  is  nnscripturaL  In- 
stead of  many  true  faiths,  the  Bible 
says :  "One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  alL"  Also,  Josus 
spoke  of  a  broad  and  well-traveled  way 
to  destruction,  but  a  straight  and  nar- 
row path  to  life,  found  by  only  a  few. 
— Ephesians  4:  5,  6;  Matthew  7: 13, 14. 

'*Fl€e  into  the  Mountains" 

Because  Jehovah^s  witnesses  call  no- 
tice to  religion^s  failures,  some  h^sty 
ones  accuse  them  of  conducting  a  hate 
campaign.  Instead  of  peddling  hate,  Je- 
hovah^s  witnesses  show  love  by  taking 
the  nourishing  spiritual  food  of  God's 
"Word,  the  wheat  and  corn,  to  persons  in 
starving  Christendom,  These  true  Chris- 
tian ministers  allay  the  famine  "of  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  Lord"  that  the 
prophet  Amos  foretold,  (AmosS:  11)  An 
illustration  may  clarify  the  point. 

Suppose  a  dam  has  broken  and  a 
mighty  wall  of  water  rumbles  toward  a 
community  in  a  valley.  Atop  the  moun- 
tainous sides  of  the  canyon-valley  stand 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  They  see  the  ap- 
proaching destruction,  and  they  shout 
out  warnings.  But  the  leaders  ,of  the 
world  community  below  tell  the  people 
to  march  along  the  level  canyon  floor, 
which  is  broad  and  easy  for  travel,  al- 
lowing of  many  parallel  trails  for  many 
to  go  abreast.  The  community  rushes 
along  the  canyon  floor  to  gain  safety;  at 
their  leaders'  insistence  the  people 
ignore  the  warnings  from  the  hills  above, 
and  refuse  to  take  the  straight  and  nar- 
row and  steep  trail  leading  up  to  these 
heights.  Those  above  can  see  something 
those  below  cannot:  the  canyon  floor ^ 
farther  down  suddenly  drops  off  into 
a  yawning  chasm.  The  blind  lead- 
ers lead  the  blind  people  along  the 
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many  roads  pn  the  easy  canyon  floor, 
telling  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  the  same 
place,  salvation  from  the  raging  flood 

waters.  But  they  all  lead  to  the  ditch  of 
destruction,  (Matthew  15 :  14)  There  is 
only  the  one  narrow,  steep  trail  that 
leads  to  safety,  to  the  heights  above  the 
flood  waters.  Many  take  the  narrow  way, 
but  they  are  few  in  proportion  to  the 
ones  misled  down  the  broad,  easy  way. 
And  all  the  while  the  warning  is  faiths 
fully  shouted  out  from  the  little  group  of 
Witnesses  on  the  heights,  and  they  extend 
helping  hands  to  the  few  climbing  up. 
Mountains  symbolize  Chrisf  s  king- 
dom. (Isaiah2:2;  Matthew 24:16)  Those 
there  are  instructed  by  God's  Word.  It  is 
an  understanding  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Bible  that  gives  them  vision  to  see 
the  coming  destruction  of  Armageddon, 
They  call  out  the  warning,  and  urge  oth- 
ers to  join  them  in  thG  safety  heights. 
They  do  it  in  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mand; they  do  it  out  of  love  for  their 
neighbors-  They  serve  others  with  the 
spiritual  food  from  God's  Word  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  hard  climb  up 
the  narrow  trail  to  safety  and  salvation 
from  Armageddon's  flood  of  destruction. 

Many  persons  of  good-will  toward 
God  are  in  the  world  community  below. 
Should  the  informed  Witnesses  allow 
these  good  persons  to  be  fooled  and  led 
to  the  ditch  of  destruction  just  to  spare 
the  religious  susceptibilities  and  reputa- 
tions of  sensitive  clergymen,  who  are 
either  fooled  themselves  or  interested 
only  in  self-gain?  No;  to  do  so  would  be 
showing  hate  for  them.  To  cry  out  in 
warning,  to  help  honest  ones  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God^s  truth,  to  point  them  the 
way  to  safety  at  all  cost,  all  this  is 
showing  love  and  not  hate  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Christendom,  both  the  leaders 
and  the  led  ones.  Those  who  are  wise  will 
heed  the  warning,  will  feed  upon  the  sub- 
stantial spiritual  food  of  God's  Word, 
will  be  strengthened,  and  will  wafit 
up  the  narrow  trail  that  leads  to  eter- 
nal life  in  Jehovah^s  new  world, 
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iipOLD  fever  r  Like  an  infectious 
vJT  disease  it  took  its  toll  in  the  early 
days  of  the  western  United  States.  Thou- 
sands of  gold-mad  pioneers  poured  into 
the  Golden  West  in  a  search  for  the  pre- 
cious yellow  metal.  Of  all  the  tales  of  lost 
mines  that  circulated  among  those  gold- 
struck  miners,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
was  the  myth  of  the  "Lost  Cabin  Mine". 
For  many  years  miners  had  scoured  the 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
in  search  of  the  elusive  ""lost  cabin'' 
wealth.  In  1853  eleven  Californians 
undertook  once  again  the  search  for  that 
fabulous  mine.  And  again  they  had  come 
into  the  Klamath  region  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  vast,  unexplored  Oregon 
country.  But,  with  all  their  secrecy,  their 
quest  became  known  to  pioneer-miner 
John  Wesley  Hillman.  In  haste  Hillman 
organized  a  group  of  Oregonians,  and 
soon  they  were  off,  trailing  the^  Califor- 
nian  prospectors  into  the  hills,  intent  on 
sharing  their  possible  "find". 

The  spirit  of  ''finders  keepers"  un- 
doubtedly induced  the  party  from  Cali- 
fornia to  split  up  in  two  groups  upon 
realizing  they  were  being  followed.  How- 
ever, the  counter-spirit  of  "share  and 
share  alike"  prompted  the  Oregonians  to 
do  likewise.  Day  after  day  the  grim 
game  of  hide-and-seek  went  on  in  the 
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wilderness  of  Oregon.  Soon,  with  sup- 
plies nearly  depleted  and  many  men 
.from  both  groups  deserting,  the  two  par- 
ties joined  forces,  only  to  find  that  dur- 
ing their  wild  chase  they  had  lost  all 
sense  of  direction.  Of  necessity  they  re- 
sorted to  the  age-old  method  of  climbing 
high  peaks  so  as  to  establish  their  where- 
abouts. Thus  it  was  that  on  just  such  a 
mission  John  Wesley  Hillman,  leader  of 
the  combined  group,  made  a  "strike" 
more  precious  than  the  ore  of  'TiOst 
Cabin  Mine",  a  "find"  over  which  he 
could  truly  cry  "Eureka !" 

One  day  as  he  rode — ^but  wait,  let  Hill- 
man tell  of  his  discovery  in  his  own 
words:  "Suddenly  we  came  in  sight  of 
water.  We  were  much  surprised,  as  we 
did  not  expect  to  see  any  lakes  and  did 
not  know  but  that  we  had  come  in  sight 
of  and  close  to  Klamath  lake/Not  until 
my  mule  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  rim  of  Crater  Lake  did  I  look  down, 
and  if  I  had  been  riding  a  blind  mule  I 
firmly  believe  I  would  have  ridden  off 
the  edge  to  my  death."  John  Hillman  and 
his  party,  on  that  day  in  1853,  were  the 
first  white  men  to  discover  what  was,  in 
1869,  officially  named  Crater  Lake. 
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Perhaps  Hilbnan  descended  the  wood> 
ed  slope  &  short  distance  within  the  rim 
of  the  lake  to  what  is  bow  named  Victor 
Rock,  for  from  that  vantage  point  an 

excellent  general  view  of  this  profound- 
ly impressive  sight  is  obtained*  Without 
doubt  one  of  the  first  sights  capturing 
the  gaze  of  the  awe-struck  Hillman  was 
the  more  than  twenty  miles  of  nnbtoken 
cliffs  remarkably  sculptured  from  gro- 
tesquely contorted  and  twisted  lava  for- 
mations ranging  from  500  foet  to  the 
dizzying  height  of  2,O0O  feet  It  is  this 
spectacle  that  encircles  in  cauldrons- 
fashion  the  deep,  unbelievably  Prussian 
blue  sheet  of  placid  water,  in  which  the 
mirrored  walls  vie  with  the  original  in 
brilliancy. 

As  miner  Hillman  stood  in  the  midst 
of  this  fantastic  fairyland,  drinking  in 
its  beauty^  Ms  gaze  fell  upon  irregular, 
unusual  and  volcanic  Wizard  island 
nearly  two  miles  away  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  lake.  But  Wizard  island 
was  not  the  lone  island  on  this  '^sapphire 
sea".  Lying  at  anchor  within  the  shadow 
of  Button  Cliff  was  a  craggy  liftlc  islet. 
Its  rugged  hull-like  base,  with  rocks  tow- 
ering like  the  masts  of  a  ship,  suggested 
ita  present  name,  the  Phantom  Ship.  A 
phantom  indeed,  for  it  actually  disap- 
pears from  view  wh^n  observed  in  cer- 
tain lights  from  the  western  rim  of  the 
lake. 

What  confused  emotions  and  thoughts 
deluged  the  breathless  Hillman  we  shall 
never  know.  Did  he  gaze  in  wonderment 
and  admiration?  Was  he  cat  to  the 
ground  with  a  recognition  of  his  own 
insignificance  and  tb^  majesty  and  glory 
of  the  Creator?  In  any  event,  of  this 
one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  His  dis- 
covery made  known  to  white  men  one 
of  the  great  contributions  to  earth's  na- 
tural beauty,  Crater  Lake. 

Crater  Lake:  to  Poet  and  Scientist 

Poet  Joaquin  Miller,  moved  by  the 
rapturous  beauty  of  this  '*lake  of  mys- 
tery", mused: 
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The  lake?  The  Sea  of  Silence?  Ah,  yosj  X 
had  forgotten — 30  much  else ;  besides,  1  should 
like  to  let  it  alone^  say  nothing.  It  took  such 
hold  on  ray  hearty  so  unlike  Yoseniite^  Yellow- 
stone, Grand  Canj'OD,  when  first  seen,  that  I 
love  it  almost  like  one  of  my  own  family. 
But  fancy  a  sea  of  sapphire  set  around  by  a 
compact  circle  of  the  great  grizzly  rock  of 
YoscTuitc.  It  does  not  seem,  so  sublime  at  first, 
but  th^  mote  is  in  your  own  eye.  It  is  great, 
great ;  but  it  takes  you  days  to  see  how  great. 
It  Hea  2,000  feet  under  your  feet,  and  85  it 
reflects  its  walla  so  perfectly  that  you  cannot 
teil  the  wall  from  the  reflection  in  the  intense- 
ly blue  water  you  have  a  continuous  unbroken 
circular  wall  of  24  miles  to  contemplate  at  a 
glance,  all  of  which  lies  2,000  feet,  and  seeins 
to  lie  4,000  feet,  below.  Yet  so  bright,  so  in- 
tensely blue  is  the  lake»  that  it  seems  at  times, 
from  some  points  of  view,  to  lift  right  in  your 
face. 

'^To  the  scientist/-'  commented  Con- 
gressman Sinnott  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  20,  1918,  "[Cra- 
ter Lake  is]  a  mighty  volcano  collapsed 
within  itself,  Mount  Mazama,  15,000  feet 
high,  telescoped."  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
majestic  mountain  peak  rearing  its  hoary 
head  heavenward  for  15,000  feet,  seem- 
ingly  praising  its  Creator.  That  was 
Mount  Mazama,  once  a  mighty  volcano 
ranking  with  the  largest  of  them,  Hood, 
Rainier'and  the  other  volcanic  monarchs 
of  the  Cascades.  But  that  was  ages  ago. 
You  see,  no  human,  eyes  ever  beheld 
Mount  llazama,  but  scientists  have  giv- 
en us  tliis  mental  picture  through  their 
meticulous  study  of  Crater  Lak^^s  geo- 
logical history,  history  which  witnessed 
one  of  nature's  strangest  phenomena, 
Mazama's  destruction  and  the  hirth  of 
Crater  Lake. 

Long  before  man  came  the  entire  up- 
per part  of  great  Mount  Mazama  in  some 
titanic  cataclysm  collapsed  in  upon  it- 
self as  if  gluttonously  swallowed  up  by  a 
subterranean  cavern,  leaving  its  crater- 
like  lava  sides  cut  sharply  downward 
into  the  central  abyss.  Think  of  it!  An 
underground  cavity  so  ijnmense  as  to 


swallow  the  entire  upper  part  of  a  15,000- 
foot  peak.  The  first  awful  depth  of  this 
vast  hole  no  man  can  guess.  But  the 
angry  volcano  was  not  satisfied.  It 
belched  up  through  the  seething  pot  of 
molten  lava  in  three  places,  making 
lesser  cones  within  this  yawning  crater, 
none  of  which  were  as  high  as  the  en- 
circling rim  nearly  4,000  feet  above. 
Years,  perhaps  centuries,  passed  and 
gradually  the  dethroned  volcanic  king 
accepted  his  doom,  namely,  inactivity 
and  extinction.  The  fires  ceased. 

In  the  years  that  followed  mountain 
springs  emptied  their  sparkling  water 
into  the  vast  crater,  and  thus  began  the 
tremendous  task  of  filling  this  giant 
caldron  with  water.  A  co-laborer  in  per- 
forming this  duty  was  the  mountain  pre- 
cipitation in  the  form  of  snow  and  rain. 
In  due  time  these  allies  completed  their 
task  by  filling  the  phenomenal  crater 
with  2,000  feet  of  blue,  blue  water.  That 
day  so  many  centuries  ago  saw  the  birth 
of  Crater  Lake,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  natural  world. 

Because  of  the  way  it  was  formed,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  geologists  find  Crater 
Lake  of  special  interest?  Many  volca- 
noes have  "blown  their  tops",  such  as 
Mt.  Rainier  in  Washington  state,  but 
no  other  in  the  United  States  has  fallen 
in,  collapsed,  telescoped,  like  Mount  Ma- 
zama.  There  are  crater  lakes  in  other 

lands,  Italy,  Germany,  India  and  Ha- 
Avaii;  and  although  there  are  thousands 
of  craters  in  this  country,  some  even  con- 
taining small  lakes,  there  is  but  one 
great  caldera  in  the  world,  and  that  nur- 
tures the  Crater  Lake.  Regarding  its 
most  interesting  geological  history, 
Joseph  S.  Diller,  notable  geologist  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  stated: 

Aside  from  its  attractive  features  Crater 
Lake  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  fields  for  study  of  volcanic  geology 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Consid- 
ered in  all  its  aspects  it  ranks  with  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Yosemite  Val- 
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ley  and  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara,  but  with  an 
individuality  that  is  superlative. 

Crater  Lake:  to  the  Indian 

A  lake  of  mystery  it  was  indeed  to  its 
true  discoverers,  the  Klamath  and  Mo- 
doc Indians.  Around  Crater  Lake's  mys- 
terious atmosphere  grew  many  ancient 
religious  Indian  legends.  The  lake  itself 
was  revered  by  the  red  man,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  it  was  the  mystic  land 
of  the  Gaywas  and  the  home  of  the  great 
god  Llao-  His  throne  in  the  infinite 
depths  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  was 
surrounded  by  giant  crawfish,  his  war- 
riors, who  were  able  to  lift  great  pincer- 
like  claws  out  of  the  blue  deep  and  seize 
inquisitive  enemies  who  dared  to  ven- 
ture too  near  the  lake's  edge. 

Legend  tells  us  that  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Llao  and  Skell,  the  god  of  the 
neighboring  Klamath  marshes.  Skell 
was  captured  and  his  heart  was  cut  out 
and  used  for  a  ball  by  Llao's  monsters. 
But  an  eagle,  one  of  SkelFs  faithful,  cap- 
tured it  in  flight,  and  a  coyote,  another 
of  the  god's  devotees,  escaped  with  it. 
Shell's  body  grew  again  around  his  liv- 
ing heart  and  once  more  he  was  power- 
ful, and  once  more  he  warred  against 
the  great  god  of  the  lake,  Llao. 

Skell  obtained  his  vengeance  by  the 
eventual  capture  of  Llao  in  a  counter- 
offensive.  But  Llao  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  the  restored  Skell.  Upon  the  highest 
cliff  overlooking  the  lake  his  body  was 
cut  in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  water  and 
eaten  by  his  own  monsters,  who  were 
deceived  into  thinking  that  it  was  the 
body  of  the  enemy  Skell.  However,  when 
Llao's  head  was  thrust  into  the  lake  his 
servants  realized  whom  they  had  de- 
voured and  refused  to  touch  his  head. 
To  this  day  Llao's  head  lies  afloat  in  the 
lake,  says  the  legend.  The  white  men  call 
it  Wizard  island. 

Through  his  religious  superstition  the 
Indian  also  conjured  up  the  legend  of  a 
beautiful  Indian  princess  of  centuries 
gone  by  who  pilots  the  eerie  Phantom 
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Ship  on  nocturnal  excursions  when  the 
moon  hangs  bright  in  the  night  sky. 

Wild  Life  amid  Flowered  Loveliness 

To  the  wild-life  enthusiast  the  Crater 
Lake  region  is  particularly  interesting, 
since  the  fauna  is  found  in  abundance. 
Bears  are  numerous  and  unafraid.  The 
Columbia  black-tailed  deer  and  antelope 
are  seen  occasionally,  but  do  not  become 
tame,  since  they  spend  the  cold  winter 
months  below  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 
Now  and  then  the  alert  visitor  will  spot 
a  coyote,  wolf  or  cougar.  Whistling 
marmots  are  very  numerous,  together 
with  the  prickly  porcupine,  and  sly  mar- 
ten and  weasel.  The  thrifty  squirrel  and 
the  pert  chipmunk  are  established  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  and  many  are  tame. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  have  them  feed  in 
one's  lap  if  the  victuals  of  their  choice 
are  being  served.  Bird  life  is  also  to  be 
found.  The  park  teems  with  over  70 
species  of  bird  life,  running  from  the 
lordly  eagle  to  the  petite  hummingbird. 
Fishing  is  excellent  in  the  lake.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  originally  there 
were  no  fish  of  any  kind  in  Crater  Lake ; 
but  rainbow  and  black-spotted  trout 
have  been  introduced  and  flourish. 

As  for  the  flora,  the  Crater  Lake  re- 
gion is  a  veritable  fairyland  with  over 
400  species  of  wild  flowers  having  been 
classified.  But  take  note:  Crater  Lake 
does  not  flaunt  its  floral  beauty  before 
the  careless  or  indifferent.  The  flowered 
loveliness  of  the  region  is  largely  re- 


served for  those  who  leave  the  beaten 
path  and  follow  the  winding  mountain 
trails  through  untouched  meadows,  along 
babbling  brooks  and  up  the  pumice 
slopes.  In  such  tucked-away  gardens  one 
will  find  the  avalanche  lilies  of  creamy 
softness,  the  fiery-red  Indian  paintbrush, 
the  earth-hugging  pussy's-paws,  the  pur- 
ple aster,  and  many,  many  more.  At 
blossom  time  a  riot  of  vivid  color  greets 
the  eye  of  the  interested  visitor. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

By  an  act  of  Congress  on  May  22, 
1902,  the  Crater  Lake  region  became 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  with  159,360 
acres  set  aside  from  the  public  domain 
and  dedicated  to  the  park.  In  1907  the 
first  auto  was  driven  to  the  lake's  rim, 
and  since  that  time  thousands  of  tourists 
have  relived  Hiilman's- discovery.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  for  the  convenience  of 
the  lake's  many  guests.  Not  only  can  the 
gem  of  the  Cascades  be  reached  by  many 
modern  highways,  but  a  32-mile  paved 
boulevard  encircles  the  lake,  with  many 
vantage  points  along  the  way.  Equipped 
camping  grounds  are  provided  for  those 
who  care  to  ""'rough  if;  and  a  modern 
lodge  for  the  traveler  who  desires  the 
comforts  of  home. 

Eegardless  of  the  unwanted  and  un- 
appreciated intrusions  of  civilization 
upon  its  natural  beauty.  Crater  Lake  re- 
mains silent,  tolerant,  peaceful  with  all 
men,  and  a  compliment  to  its  Creator. 


^hat  Folly  Next? 

'8?  Under  the  headline  "Tokyo  Gourmets  Pray  for  Souls  of  25,000,000  Eels"  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  June  1,  published  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch 
of  May  31,  from  Tokyo:  "Restaurant  owners  and  gourmets  held  memorial  services 
yesterday  for  the  souls  of  25,000,000  eels,  eaten  last  year  in  Tokyo.  Two  hundred  cafe 
proprietors  and  eaters  stood  reverently  as  priests  chanted  prayers."  Six  weeks  earlier 
Japanese  whalers  had  chanted  in  a  Buddhist  tentple  for  the  souls  of  the  1,321  whales 
caught  last  winter.  A  weather-beaten  old  whaler  explained:  "Their  soiils  must  be  con- 
soled and  rest  in  nirvana  because  they  are  mammals  and  akin  to  us." 
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i(f^  IVE  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and 
VThe  will  be  yet  wiser:  teach  a  jnst 
man,  and  he  will  increase  in  learning/' 
This  principle  expounded  by  wise  King 
Solomon  (Proverbs  9:9)  was  to  a  de- 
gree exemplified  recently  in  Toledo, 
Iowa.  On  April  18,  1948,  a  public  Bible 
lecture  was  scheduled  by  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses. They  informed  the  officials,  for 
a  similar  meeting  had  been  disrupted 
there  in  May,  1947.  Nevertheless,  the 
proposed  meeting  of  April  18  was  also 
broken  up  by  rowdyism  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion  and  condoned  by 
city  officials.  A  lesson  in  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship  and  assembly  was 
needed.  It  was  given.  It  was  learned.  As 
a  result,  Toledo  officials  and  Legion- 
naires are  wiser  in  freedom's  ways  and 
are  now  a  credit  to  their  community. 

First,  to  get  the  picture  of  the  rowdy- 
ism that  prevented  the  Bible  lecture  and 
necessitated  the  lesson  in  fundamental 
freedoms,  read  the  following  report  sent 
to  the  Civil  Eights  Section  of  \  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  submitted  by  the  traveling 
minister  of  the  Watchtower  Society. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  an  assault  and 
organized  attempt  to  break  up,  and  which  did 
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break  up,  a  peaceful  assem- 
bly of  Christian  persons 
gathered  on  the  Tama 
County,  Iowa,  Courthouse 
lawn  to  hear  an  advertised 
Bible  lecture  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  18,  1948, 
at  3 :  00  p.m. 

During  the  week  preced- 
ing the  Sunday  of  the  lec- 
ture, the  mayor  of  Toledo, 
Iowa,  Charles  Gary,  was 
notified  of  the  proposed 
meeting  as  was  also  the 
sheriff  of  Tama  county, 
Harry  Sharp.  The  city  of 
Toledo  lies  in  Tama  coun- 
ty. Both  of  these  officials 
were  reminded  of  the 
threats  of  violence  that  dis- 
rupted and  prevented  a  similar  Bible  meeting 
last  May,  1947,  and  of  the  likelihood  that  the 
same  instigators  of  ri^t  would  again  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Christian  group  of  persons 
known  as  Jehovah's  witnesses  from  lawfully 
assembling  and  exercising  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship.  Protection  was  requested 
for  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  the  exercise  of  these 
rights,  the  attention  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
mayor  being  called  to  the  Circuit  Court  ruling 
(No.  13,500,  Eighth  Circuit)  in  the  notorious 
Laeona  ease.  [For  details  see  Awake!  of  No- 
vember 22,  1946,  and  of  December  8,  1947.] 
Also,  a  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  Director 
of  Puhlic  Safety  of  Iowa,  requestingt  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  violence. 

When  Jehovah's  witnesses  began  arriving 
at  the  Courthouse  Park  there  were  some  boys 
batting  a  ball  around  on  the  east  side  of  the 
park,  by  the  bandstand.  The  west  side  was 
absolutely  vacant.  Not  to  disrupt  the  boys' 
playing,  the  witnesses  and  others  who  came 
to  hear  the  talk  began  to  assemble  on  the 
vacant  and  unused  west  side  of  the  square. 
Then  more  balls  and  bats  were  distributed 
by  one,  Harold  Jones ;  a  loud-speaker  was  set 
up  across  the  street  and  another  man,  James 
Locke,  speaking  through  the  sound  system  be- 
gan calling  the  teen-agers  down  where  tlie 
witnesses'  meeting  was  assembling  and  ineit- 
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ing  them  to  drive  tbe  balla  hard  and  iast 
around -th^re,  with  the  ohvious  purpose  of 
preventing  the  meeting  from  being  held. 
Many  of  those  seated  to  hear  the  talk  were 
forcefully  straek  with  the  hard-driven  balls, 
and  the  yo\in^  hoodlums  would  rush  in  after 
the  balls  to  retrieve  them  and  then  hit  them 
back  into  the  group.  All  the  while  the  loud- 
speaker, with  James  Loelte  at  the  raierophone, 
contmued  to  encourage  the  youngsters,  Urg- 
ing them  on  to  greater  boldness  and  vieious- 
ness. 

Now  the  east  aide  of  th&  courtyard,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ^ourt.house  itself,  was  com- 
pletely bare  and  empty  ot  persona,  as  Locke 
had  the  ballplayers  come  over  to  where  the 
Witnesses  had  gathered  on.  the  west  The  lat- 
ter persona,  realizing  the '  impossibili-ty  of 
holding  a  meeting  and  listening  to  a  lecture 
under  those  circumstaneea,  decided  to  trans- 
fer back  to  the  vacant  east  side,  where  no  one 
now  was,  and  there  Jiave  the  meeting.  As  this 
was  being  done,  Locke's  voice  sounded  Over 
the  loudspeaker  telling  the  young  peace-dis- 
turbers to  quickly  spread  ont  all  over  the 
park,  '^don*t  stay  in  one  place,  let^a  go !  Step 
it  up  in  there !  Spread  ont,  all  over !"  The  ex- 
cited youths  eagerly  coinpliedj  and  as  the 
Christian  assembly  once  again  began  to  get 
underway  the  yelling,  screaking*,  mlds.Gting 
boys  and  girls  renewed  their  assaulting  activ- 
ities. Another  adult  ringleader,  to  whom  t^he 
young  persons  gave  heed  readily  and  who 
was  very  instrumental  in  the  disgraceful  dis- 
rupting of  the  meeting,  was  "Coach''  Irving 
Thompson,  who  kept  telling  the  players  not 
to  gather  anywhere  hut  to  keep  spread  out. 

Meanwhile  Kenneth  Holms,  one  of  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses,  went  to  notify  the  mayor  and 
sheriff  of  what  was  happening  and  to  request 
them  to  lake  the  necessary  steps  required  of 
them  to  prevent  tbe  peaceable  assembly  from 
Being  broken  up  and  to  restrain  the  peace- 
violators.  Sheriff  Harry  Sharp  lives  directly 
aci-oss  the  street  from  the  courthouse  square. 
He  wasn't  home,  but  Mr,  Holms  met  him  in  a 
cat  a  bioeh  away  and  requested  he  come  down 
to  the  square  and  enforce  the  law  against  the 
responsible  ones.  He  refused^  saying  he  bad 
another  call  which  he  had  to  attend  to  first 


and  that  he  would  take  care  of  Eohae'  request 
later.  Holms  endeavored  to  reason  with  him 
and  urge  him  to  take  immediate  action,  but 
tbe  sheriff  declined  and  went  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction-  The  mayor,  Charles  Gt&ry, 
wasn't  at  home,  A  call  to  the  State  Highway 
patrolman,  Robert  Grossniekle,  resulted  in  h^ 
saying  the  matter  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Back  at  the-^ark,  the  lectnrer,  Frank  May- 
kut,  a  representative  of  the  "Watehtower  Bible 
ajjd  Tract  Society,  Inc.,  he^an  his  taJk  oi  the 
afternoon.  About  the  seated  listeners,  several 
of  the  male  Jehovah's  witnesses  stood  to  sHield 
the  group  from  the  hajd-hitting  balls  which 
continued  to  be  driven  fiercely  at  the  assem- 
bled group.  The  loudspeaker  steadily  blasted 
t^Ut  encouragement  to  the  ballplayers^  the 
childrep  wildly  yelled,  and  cars  began  to  blow 
their  horns,  and  after  several  minutes  some- 
one cut  the  electric  wire  leading  to  the  sound 
equipment  employed  by  the  Bible  lecturer 
giving  the  address.  When  he  went  on  with  his 
talk  without  the  aid  of  such  equipment,  the 
noise  and  devilishness  reaeiied  a  new  erescen- 
doj  making  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  speak- 
er to  be  heard.  Even  after  the  severed  wire 
had  bGCii  repaired^  the  conditions  rendered  it 
impossible  to  go  any  further  with  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  halted  to  see  whether  the  local 
officials  were  available  to  restore  peaee  azzd 
order.  HoWever,  as  referred  to  above,  Mr. 
Holms'  efforts  to  arouse  the  sheriff  and  mayor 
had  been  in  vain. 

The  names  of  the  teen-agers  and  youths 
responsible  for  injuring  the  persons  listening 
tt>  the  lecture  were  obtained,  amang-  whom 
were  the  following:  Thomas  Kubik,  Sally 
Culbertson,  Lavcrne  Mc  Col  lister,  Melvin 
Kupka,  George  Rosenberger,  Gloria  Apple- 
gate,  Katherine  Whalin,  Shirley  Brown.  Oth- 
ers can  be  identified  from  pictures  that  were 
t^ken  at  the  tima  Those  named  are  all  of 
Toledo,  Iowa. 

The  nnmber  of  persons  assembled  at  the 
meeting  was  approximately  sixty.  The  num- 
ber of  youths  supposedly  "playing  ball"  grew 
to  more  than  that  number^  probably  over  one 
hundred.  The  latter  all  responded  obediently 
to  the  commands  given  over  the  loud-speaker 
used  by  Locke  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
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the  entire  affair  was  part  of  an  organized 
scheme  to  prevent  the  meeting.  Even  with  the 
meeting  disrupted,  the  abuse  from  batted 
balls  continued,  with  yelling  and  confusion. 

By  this  time  a  ear  containing  the  sheriif, 
mayor,    and   one   other   person    was    slowly 
circling  the  block,  viewing  the  proceedings. 
Seeing   them,   the  lecturer,   Frank   Maykut, 
went  over  to  their  car  and  appealed  for  their 
help  and  that  they  exercise  their  authority  in 
restoring  peace  so  that  the  meeting  could  go 
on.  Sheriff  Sharp  refused  to  do  so.  The  mayor, 
Charles  Gary,  also  made  no  move.  ^^Not  until 
there  was  bloodshed,''  stated  the  sheriff.  Then, 
sitting  in  the  ear  on  the  east  side  of  the  park, 
these  officials  looked  on  while  the  democratic 
principles  they  are  supposed  to  uphold  were 
trampled  underfoot.  As  a  result,  the  meeting 
was  completely  broken  up,  the  speech  not  de- 
livered, and  slowly  the  group  began  to  dis- 
perse. The  refusal  of  the  ofiScials  named  to 
protect  the  right  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  to 
exercise  freedom  of  speech,  worship  and  assem- 
bly contributed  to  the  meeting^s  disruption  as 
their  being  present  and  not  taking  action  gave 
sanction  to  what  was  taking  place.  Finally 
the  loud-speaker,  with  James  Locke  again  talk- 
ing, blurted  out:  "Good  work,  kids!  You've 
won  the  ball  game !"  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  ''game''  was  played,  no  bases  used,  nor  any 
teams  in  evidence.   The  entire  affair  lasted 
over  three  hours.  About  twenty  minutes  of 
the  scheduled  hour  discourse  was  delivered. 

The  willful  failure  of  these  officials,  Sheriff 
Harry  Sharp  and  Mayor  Charles  Gary,  to 
carry  out  their  duty  under  the  law,  and  the 
actions  of  James  Locke,  Harold  Jones  and 
Irving  Thompson  in  subjecting  citizens  to  the 
deprivation  of  their  constitutional  rights  re- 
quires action  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  Section  51  and  52  of  Title  18 
of  the  U.  S.  Code. 

Courage  to  Admit  a  Mistake 

Now  read  the  final  outcome  of  the  naat- 
ter,  as  it  was  reported  by  Watchtower 
representative  Frank  J,  Maykut,  to  that 
Society  in  his  letter  of  May  24,  1948: 

You  will  recall  my  recent  report  regarding 
the  disruption  of  a  public  lecture  at  Toledo, 
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Iowa,  on  Sunday,  April  18,  1948.  It  will  in- 
terest you  to  learn  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  since  then. 

I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  following 
week  conferring  with  county  and  city  officials 
and,  by  the  Lord's  grace,  was  able  to  give  an 
effective  witness  concerning  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Kingdom  work.  While  most  of 
them  agreed  the  action  of  the  Legionnaires 
was  disgraceful,  none  would  venture  to  give 
assistance  in  bringing  the  guilty  ones  to  task, 
naturally.  However,  it  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  we  were  prepared  to  prosecute  the  law- 
violators  for  breaking  five  city  ordinances: 
assault,  battery,  unlawful  assembly,  disturb- 
ance of  religious  meeting,  and  playing  ball  on 
the  courthouse  lawn,  which  act  is  against  the 
law.  The  whole  town  buzzed  that  week  and 
the  adults  and  teen-agers  involved  were 
chided  for  their  foolishness. 

The  county  prosecutor  listened  .Jong  and 
interestedly,  and  laughed  at  the  predicament 
the  local  officials  were  placed  in — until  he 
found  out  we  wanted  him  to  handle  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  he  investigated  the  matter  per- 
sonally, admitted  the  law  was  completely  on 
our  side,  but  that  the  Legionnaires  were  sorry 
now  and  disposed  to  apologize.  Sensing  that 
the  more  substantial  persons  in  Toledo  were 
convinced  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
witnesses,  we  decided  we  would  drop  prosecu- 
tion if  a  public  apology  would  be  tendered 
by  the  Legion. 

In  a  courtroom  the  following  Saturday, 
Irving  Thompson,  commander  of  the  Toledo 
American  Legion  Post,  publicly  apologized 
for  himaelf  and  for  James  Locke  and  Harold 
Jones,  both  Legionnaires,  for  the  part  they 
played  in  the  previous  Sunday's  disturbance 
and  violence.  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  county  prosecutor,  the  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  a  "man  from  the  U.  S.  government", 
the  Legionnaires  involved,  and  some  unidenti^ 
fied  persons.  They  were  told  that  the  apology 
was  accepted  in  good  faith  and  that  the  fu- 
ture would  give  them  opportunity  to  prove 
they  meant  it.  Mentioned,  too,  was  the  fact 
we  harbored  no  ill  will,  were  solely  interested 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  gospel  and 
not  in  prosecuting  individuals  in  courts  of 
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law.  The  latter  would  only  be  done  when  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  our  right  to  freely 
worship  the  Almighty  God. 

Prior  to  the  commander's  apology,  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  addressing  those  as- 
sembled and  explained  our  position  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  give  a  testimony  to  the 
Kingdom,  which  they  listened  to.  I  explained 
the  probable  point  of  confention:  nonpartici- 
pation  in  war ;  emphasized  the  fact  that  not 
one  witness  of  Jehovah  fought  imder  the  iiag 
of  a  foreign  power  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States,  not  one  had  fought  to 
kill  Americans,  whereas  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  orthodox  Catholic  and  Protestant 
faiths  living  in  totalitarian  lands  had  partici- 
pated in  war  against  this  country.  It  appears 
this  fact  was  news  to  the  commander,  and  he 
so  stated  in  his  following  talk,  declaring  he 
had  never  considered  that  fact  before.  He 
added:  "If  you  folks  have  that  which  will 
bring  peace  to  this  earth,  I'm  all  for  you,  but 
you'll  have  to  explain  to  a  lot  of  other  people 
this  point  that  has  been  cleared  up  in  my 
mind  now."  He  promised  no  further  moles- 
tation. 

Immediately  we  laid  plans  for  a  public  lec- 
ture to  test  the  truthfulness  of  their  word  and 
to  give  the  good  people  of  Toledo  another 
chance  to  hear  the  Kingdom  message.  May  23 
was  the  date  selected.  That  day  broke  clear, 


warm  and  sunny — ideal  for  an  outdoor  lec- 
ture. The  talk,  lasted  the  full  sixty  minutes, 
not  a  sign  of  opposition  appeared,  137  per- 
sons were  counted  listening  to  the  talk,  includ- 
ing many  who 'sat  on  their  porches  during  the 
entire  meeting.  Jehovah  again  had  triumphed 
over  those  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  try  to 
halt  the  advance  of  Kingdom  truth  on  earth ! 
To  Him  goes  the  honor  for  so  marvelous  a  wit- 
ness to  His  naane. 

It  takes  not  only  an  honest  man  but 
also  a  courageous  man  to  admit  a  wrong 
so  publicly  committed  and  to  publicly 
apologize  for  it.  Moreover,  the  change 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Legion 
commander  was  apparently  based  on  a 
change  of  mind  relative  to  the  work  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  which  change  was 
made  possible  by  his  willingness  to  be 
instructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that 
work.  That  the  lesson  was  learned  with 
practical  benefit  to  the  community  was 
evidenced  by  the  suceesBful  holding  of 
the  Bible  lecture  in  the  city  of  Toledo  on 
May  23.  Thus  the  patient  instruction 
given  to  men  inclined  to  wisdom  resulted 
in  increased  opportunities  for  learning 
for  the  entire  city,  not  just  in  the  field 
of  freedoms,  but  in  the  still  more  vital 
field  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Turges  in  Qreece 

*g  Assassination  of  the  minister  of  justice  in  Greece  was  followed  by  executions  of 
hundreds.  Cases  of  additional  hundreds  await  settlement.  The  government  claims  all 
those  shot  were  Communists  and  minderers,  all  duly  tried  and  convicted.  It  also  claims 
the  wholesale  shootings  are  approved  by  the  American  mihtary  mission.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  policy  of  this  American-backed  government  smacks  sickeningly  of  Nazism. 
Where  is  the  American  conscience? 
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''^ypO'Spray  to  Eliminate  the  'Needle? 

*g  This  is  forecast  by  Dr.  Pigge,  of  Maryland  Medical  School.  The  jet  is  propelled 
through  the  skin  by  a  spring  that  gives  a  pressure  of  nearly  two  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  but  the  jet  is  so  tiny  (1/37  as  large  as  that  of  the  usual  needle)  that  the  actual 
pressure  eserted  is  only  11  grams.  It  is  claimed  that  six  out  of  ten  patients  cannot 
even  feel  the  injection,  three  know  when  it  takes  place,  and  only  one  in  ten  feels  a 
pricking  sensation.  Surely  none  will  lament  the  passing  of  the  needle. 
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IN  THE  world  of  perfume  one  meets 
all  kinds  of  individuals,  each  having 
its  own  personality.  You  know  many  of 
them,  both  masculine  and  feminine  of 
diilerent  nationalities,  and  recognize 
them  on  the  street.  Here  is  an  oriental 
type;  over  there  one  with  a  French  ac-' 
cent;  one  from  Arabia  just  passed;  and 
coming  toward  you  is  an  American  type. 
Some  perfumes  only  whisper  as  they 
pass,  hut  others  scream  from  across  the 
street.  Did  yon<notice  that  dainty  num- 
ber that  just  passed  with  a  flowery 
spring  in  her  step?  "Watch  outi  here 
comes  a  heavy  scent,  a  real  toughy  with 
a  body  odor  that  will  knock  you  out. 

Walking  along  tlve  coT^conTse  ffi^a^ay 
perfumes  remind  one  of  beautiful  flower 
gardens  and  green  parks.  One  catches  a 
spring  breath  of  crocuses,  violets  and 
hyacinths,  or  the  intoxicating  aroma  of 
orange  blossoms  and  apple  blossoms,  or 
the  summer  warmth  of  roses  and  jas- 
mines,  or  the  smell  of  the  cool  forest  and 
its  peaceful  carpet  of  pine  needles.  At 
social  gatherings  one  also  rubs  noses 
with  a  variety  of  quaint  perfume  odors. 
Some  are  old  acquaintances,  sedate  la- 
dies and  retired  gentlimen  of  the  "gay 
nineties".  Others  are  frisky,  breezy 
things  that  sway  and  swing  to  modern 

rhythm.   Some   are   so- 
phistieated  snobs.  Oth- 


ers are  good  mixers.  Some  remind 
one  of  pleasant  dreams;  others,  of  mad 
nightmares.  Some  perfumes  are  such 
domineering  rugged  individualists  that 
everybody  is  happy  when  they  stay  by 
themselves.  And  then  there  is  always 
the  overbearing  intruder  that  loves  to 
stick  his  business  into  your  nose*  But 
the  ones  you  want  to  watch  out  for  are 
the  seductive  scents  that  snuggle  up  and 
spread  their  hypnotic  enchantment 

Perfumes,  like  people,  are  found  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Some  perfumes  are  aristo- 
crats, the  social  elite  that  frequent  opera 
houses  and  swanky  night  clubs.  Some 
are  middle-class  folks  that  work  hard 
doing  >ioTLest  jobs  in  the  househoW,  office 
and  factory,  for  which  we  are  all  very 
thankful.  Some  are  hussies  of  the  lowest 
sort  that  hang  around  gambling  dens  and 
dance  halls.  And  then  there  are  some 
perfumes  that  are  outright  pickpocket 
rogues  that  take  your  money  and  leave 
but  a  faint  trail  of  scent  behind  them. 

Beyond  an  olfactory  acquaintance 
most  people  know  very  litfle  about  these 
fragrant  personalities.  They  have  only 
a  vague  knowledge  of  th^  background" 
and  history  of  perfumes,  their  composi- 
'tion  and  usefulness,  or  their  influence 
upon  human  minds  and  lives.  And  yet 

aside    from    gold 
and  gems  there  is 
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probably  no  other  commodity  that  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  history  and  adven- 
ture of  ancient  trade  and  commerce  sis 
that  of  precious  perfume- 
Cleopatra,  said  to  be  the  first  high 
priestess  of  the  cosmetic  cult,  bewitehed 
Caesar  and  Antony  with  her  Egyptian 
KjTJhi  perfume  and  h&r  aegypiium  foot 
lotion,  Nero,  who  was  extravagant  be- 
yond measure  with  pertmnes,  wasted 
more  of  the  stuff  at  his  wife's  funeral 
tlian  was  produced  in  alt  Arabia  in  ten 
years,  A  Oreek  poet  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  tells  how  doves  were  drenched 
with  perfume  and  turned  loose  in  a 
house  to  spray  and  saturate  the  furnish- 
ings with  fragra2iee.  Hippocrates,  said 
to  be  the  father  of  medicine,  even  attrib- 
uted therapeutic  value  to  perfumes.  In 
the  early  1920's  when  archaeologists 
opened  the  tomb  of  King  Tut  they  fonn:d 
that  the  bottles  of  perfume  buried  by  the 
Egyptians  3,000  years  ago  still  gave  off 
aromas, 

Arabia^  a  land  that  still  breatiies  of 
ancient  romance  and  perfume,  the  two 
being  inseparable,  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  home  of  perfumery.  In  the  dis- 
tant past  Arabian  women  bathed  their 
bodies  in  the  smoke  of  burning  spice, 
hence  the  name  perfume  [per,  mean* 
ing  'Tjy"  or  '^through";  funius,  meaning 
^'snloke").  Plioemcians  sailing'  to  the 
magic  lands  of  Zanzibar,  Ceylon  and 
Sumatra  brought  back  precious  plants 
for  the  perfumers.  China  too,  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  cojinponnded  fra- 
grant odors  from  mystic  musk.  And  from 
India  and  its  enchantments  came  sandal- 
wood and  aromatic  botanicals  for  the 
perfumer';^  i>ecTet  formulas. 

From  Bible  Times  to  Modern  Times 

More  ancient  than  any  of  these  rec- 
ords is  the  account  found  in  the  Bible. 
There,  at  Genesis  37: 25,  it  tells  how  the 
camols  that  carried  Joseph  captive  into 
Egypt  1,700  years  before  Christ  also 
carried  spices^  balm  and  myrrh  for  the 
perfume  industry  of  that   first  world 
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power.  Mention  of  perfume  at  later 
dates  is  also  found  in  the  Bible,  Therein 
is  given  the  recipe  f  ot  the  holy  and  high^ 
]y  perfmned  anointing  oil  used  by  thft 
LeTitical  priesthood.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  brought  with  her  rare  perfume 
spices.  Spikenard,  aaffroii,  calamus,  cin- 
namon, frankincense,  myrrh  and  aloes 
— all  used  in  perfumes — are  mentioned 
in  the  poetic  Song  of  Solomom  From 
Persia  the  Magi  brought  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  manger 
in  Bethlehem.  And  Mary  anointed  th^ 
feet  of  Jesus  with  a  costly  perfumed 
ointment  of  exquisite  fragrance. 

During  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy  ruled  the  world 
with  th^  sword  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, perfumery,  like  all  the  other  sci- 
ences, was  practically  lost.  Alchemists 
were  elassiSed  as  sorcerers  by  the 
clergy.  However,  Moslem  culture  in  the 
Near  East  preserved  the  ancient  art,  and 
even  learned,  in  the  tenth  century  A,D., 
how  to  distill  aromatic  waters  to  recov- 
er their  sweet  odors  in  concentrated 
form.  From  them  the  Crusaders  learned 
the  art  of  perfumery  and  introduced 
these  sweet'smelling  personalities  to  ill- 
smelling  Europe, 

France's  history,  as  a  land  of  per- 
fume, goes  back  no  farther  than  the  six- 
teenth century  when  an  Italian  by  the 
name  of  Rene  set  up  shop  in  Paris  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  Louis  XV  demanded  that  his 
apartment  be  furnished  with  a  differ- 
ent one  each  day  of  the  yoar.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  Hpcnt  half  a  miUion 
francs  a  year  for  haunting  scents,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  more  subtle  in  her  choice 
of  perfumes.  Napoleon  was  very  extrav- 
agant in  its  use. 

Meantime  staid  England  endeavored 
to  resist  the  rising  tide  of  perfume  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  In  1770  it  was  pro- 
posed that  "virgins,  maids  or  widows'' 
who  would  "seduce  and  betray  into  mat- 
rimony any  of  His  Majestj^s  subjects 
by  the  scents"  wouJd  ''incur  the  penalty 
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of  the  la"W  in  force  against  witchcraft^' 
and  the  marriage  would  be  declared  null 
and  void.  But  for  all  the  good  it  did  they 
might  as  well  have  legislated  against  the 
flowers  as  to  outlaw  the  use  of  perfumes. 

Then  there  is  Grasse,  international 
capital  of  perfumery,  ^^sweete&t  town  on 
earth,"  richest  per  capita  in  all  France. 
G-rasse,  the  industry's '  "Me<ica"^  where 
the  high  priests  of  perfumeryj  who  lead 
the  rest  of  the  world  around  by  the  nose, 
brew  their  iiqueur  according  to  the  most 
Secret  of  formulaej  with  deft  hands  and 
hypersensitive  noses.  Here,  in  this  city 
of  20,000,  was  the  center  of  France's 
third-largest  export  business  before 
World  War  IL  Here,  thousands  of  tons 
of  jasmine,  roses,  violets  and  orange 
blossoms  are  coaxed  into  giving  up  the 
essence  of  their  fragrance. 

Composition  of  These  Personalities 

There  is  more  to  a  perfume  than  one 
can  smell.  Not  simple  compounds,  they 
are  mixtures  of  the  most  complex  chem- 
icals, which  give  each  perfume  a  per- 
sonality and  character  all  its  own. 
There  are  no  less  than  30  ingredients  in 
each  recipe,  and  some  have  as  many  as 
2,000 !  These  are  not  juSt  thrown  togeth- 
er, but  are  considered  as  building  blocks, 
each  of  a  definite  size,  weight  and  shape, 
whicli  can  be  arranged  into  a  hundred 
thousand  scent  patterns,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  perfumer's  fancy, 

Eegardless  of  whether  the  perfume  is 
a  solid,  like  the  ungents,  or  a  liquid  or 
powder,  it  has  three  components,  name- 
ly, the  base  of  essential  oils  and  aromatic 
chemicals  that  makes  the  odoriferous 
part,  the  fixative  that  gives  *life''  and 
durability  to  the  odor,  and  the  solvent  or 
diluting  vehicle  that  thins  down  the  con- 
centrated smell  to  a  weakness  that  can 
be  handled  and  enjoyed  by  the  sensitive 
human  sniffer.  The  last  item,  which  in 
(he  case  of  liquids  is  usually  alcohol, 
makes  >up  from  84  to  88  percent  of  tlie 
formula.  The  fixative  and  aromatic  oils 
and  chemicals,  though  the  most  nuiner- 
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ouB,  are  the  least  in  quantity.  Aa  an 
example,  a  simple  perfume  may  have  a 
bouquet  of  floral,  oriental  and  modifying 
odors.  The  floral  consisting  of  jasmine, 
violet,  rose,  carnation,  orange  blossom 
and  minosa^  plus  oils  of  citronella  and 
geranium.  To  these  are  added  the  orien- 
tal odors  of  sandalwood,  vetiver,  styrax 
and  patchouli,  and  the  modifying  odors 
of  comnarinj  oak  moss  and  ylang  ylang, 
and  not  leaving  out,  of  course,  the  im- 
portant fixative  like  musk  It  seems  al- 
most unbelievable,  but  in  some  of  the 
complicated  mixtures  sometimes  an  in- 
finitesimal amount^as  small  as  one  part 
in  50,000— -of  certain  elements  are  added 
to  give  a  particular  touch. 

"Perfume  making,"  to  quote  Eric 
Eichwald,  "is  first  a  science,  then  an  art  " 
And  it  takes  the  two  to  make  perfumes  of 
exquisite  harmony.  IIarm(my,  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  thing.  Perfumes  are 
really  symphonies  in  odors,  and  like 
musical  symphonies,  they  are  composed 
of  different  notes,  some  high,  others  low, 
some  Leavy,  others  light,  yet  all  blended 
together  in  a  pleasant  and  perfect  liar- 
mony.  Odors  that  clash  must  be  avoided 
as  much  as  notes  that  clash  or  colors 
that  clash,  if  there  is  to  be  harmony. 

In  the  realm  of  creative  perfumery 
"noses''  are  graded  as  *'good",  *'big"  or 
"greaf.  There  arc  only  twenty  "good 
noses'^  in  France,  and  in  the  whole  -world 
there  are  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
"great  noses".  These  are  the  ones  that 
can  instantly  identify  at  least  7,000  dis- 
tinct substances  hy  their  smell  and  can 
tell  the  color  of  flowers  in  the  dark  by 
their  odors. 

What  a  Spectrum  of  Odors! 

On  the  receiving  platform  of  the  mod- 
ern perfumery  that  makes  its  own  bases 
are  materials  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  of  the  materials  are  seeds,  barks, 
roots,  leaves  and  flowers. '  Some  are 
sticky  gums.  The  scent-secretions  of 
animals  supply  the  fixatives,  Castoreum, 
or  '^'castor"  comes  from  Canadian  bea- 
vers. Putrid-smelling  civet,  worth  40,000 
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francs  per  kilo,  com^s  from  the  big  civet 
cats  of  Africa.  Precious  musk,  worth 
twice  as  much  as  civet,  comes  from  the 
Asiatic  musk  deer.  Muse  Zibata  comes^ 
from  muskrats  of  American  swamps. 
And  ill-smelling,  waxy  ambergris,  valued 
at  more  than  $1,000  a  pound,  is  produced 
by  sick  sperm  whales. 

To  the  perfumer  roses  are  not  just 
roses,  even  when  selection  is  limited  to 
"a  few  varieties.  The  kind  of  soil,  the  type 
of  fertilizer,  the  amount  of  heat  and  cold, 
humidity  and  sunlight,  and  even  the  alti- 
tude affect  the  finished  essences  of  flow- 
ers. The  exact  time  of  day  when  jas- 
mines and  carnations  are  picked  is  very 
important.  Between  daybreak  and  the 
rising  of  the  morning  dew  jasmines  are 
picked  to  prevent  a  20-percent  loss  in 
their  fragrance,  but  not  until  three  hours 
of  uninterrupted  sunshine  has  bathed 
the  carnation  is  it  ready  to  be  picked. 

The  processing  of  these  rawmaterials 
is  according  to  many  trade  secrets 
known  only  to  the  perfume  hierarchy. 
Steam  distillation  is  the  most  extensive 
method  used,  but  dtie  to  the  harshness  of 
the  heat,  its  use  is  limited  to  the  hardier 
flo-vrers,  and  the  barks  and  leaves. 
Orange,  lime  and  lemon  peels,  as  well  as 
bergamot,  have  their  oils  extracted  by 
mechanical  pressure.  Maceration,  a  hot- 
fat  process  once  used  extensively,  has 
now  largely  been  replaced  by  solvent  ex- 
traction, using  alcohol,  petroleum,  ether, 
or  some  other  solvent.  Hyacinths,  orange 
blossoms,  Toses  and  mimosa  are  treated 
this  way.  The  slowest  and  most  expen-^ 
sive  of  all  methods,  called  *'enfleurage'', 
is  reserved  for  the  sensitive  jasndne  and 
tuberose.  This  consists  of  laying  the  in- 
dividual petals  in  contact  with  layers  of 
higlilv  refined  lard  which  absorb  the 
delicate  odors  without  the  use  of  heat. 
Thereafter  the  flower  essence  is  removed 
and  Absolute  Jasmine  is  obtained  worth 
more  than  $1,000  a  pound. 

With  the  advances  in  synthetic  chem- 
istn^  this  twentieth  century  has  succeed- 
ed m  producing  hundreds  of  artificial 
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odors  which  reseiAble  to  a  large  degree 
the  perfume  personalities  found  in  na- 
ture. There  are  some  .exceptions,  like 
rose,  sweet  pea  and  jasmine,  that  have 
no  competitors  in  the  coal-tar  chemicaJs- 
In  the  aromatic  field  few  natural  odors 
are  used  any  morcj  even  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive perfumes. 

Scents  tor  Every  Whim  and  Fancy 

Every  day  one  bumps  one's  nose  into 
dozens  of  these  scented  individuals. 
NylojiSy  tobacco,  farniture  polishy  paints', 
soap  and  plastics  are  made  more  pleas- 
ing with  perfumes.  Bread  wrappers  have 
a  '*fresh  baked^'  odor  added.  Plastic  dog 
bones  smell  like  beef.  Rubber  bait  for 
mousetraps  smell  like  cheese. 

The  oldest  use  of  perfume,  and  the  one 
that  is  still  th$  most  important,  is  by  hu- 
jwans  on  ihems^^yeB.  Hujniw.':^  in  their 
fallen  and  degenerate  state  fall  far  short 
of  smelling  like  flowers,  and  so  they  en^ 
deavor  to  improve  their  own  personal- 
ities by  taking  on  the  masking  scent  of 
a  perfume.  The  effect  is  purely  paycho- 
logieal,  but  because  of  this  it  aifeets 
roan's  emotional  state.  Odors  are  inter- 
preted as  sweet  or  sour,  fragrant  or 
foul,  cooling  or  pungent,  pleasing  or 
nauseating.  So  also,  certain  odors  are 
associated  with  sex,  having  strong  pow- 
er to  excite  passion. 

This  explains  why,  in  these  "last  days" 
when  music,  art  and  science  are  over- 
emphasizing man's  baser  passions,  the 
perfumeries  are  called  upon  to  produce 
more  and  more  seductive  and  passionate 
odors.  As  noted  by  one  perfumer,  quoted 
by  Collier's  magazine,  perfumes  today 
are  intended  to  "make  the  shiest  little 
female  smell  reckless,  exotic,  magical, 
frenzied,  intoxicating,  daring,  menacing, 
imprudent,  heady,  breathless,  provoca- 
tive,  dangerous,  secret,  forbidden,  allur- 
ing, sinful,  mysterious,  desirable,  seduc- 
tive, exciting,  tempting,  magnetic,  entic- 
ing, tantalizing — even  irresistible  I" 

At  least  the  ads  say  so. 

AWAKE  ! 


^/S/ORDIS 


'^'he  Earthly  Background 
of  Messiah 

IN  CONNECTION  with  his  prophecy 
about  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  rule 
over  the  earth,  the  prophet  Daniel  said: 
''And  none  of  the  wicked  shall  under- 
stand; but  the  wise  shall  understand." 
(Daniel  12:  iO)  The  man  who,  whether 
Jew  or  (rentile,  gives  his  heart  to  Jeho- 
vah Ood  and  devotes  himself  wholly  to 
the  service  of  God  and  His  Messiah  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands  is  a 
wise  person,  because  he  is  taking  the 
wise  course. 

The  prophet  Moses  was  a  type  of  the 
Messiah  the  King.  Other  faithrul  men, 
such  as  Joshua,  ]")avid,  etc.,  performed 
parts  in  Jewish  history  in  which  they 
pietvLred  the  Messiah,  namely,  Jesus 
Christ,  whoso  earthly  background  identi- 
fies Him  as  tlie  foretold  Anointed  One. 
The  title  "Mes.siah''  means  ^'Anointed 
One",  and  it  applies  to  Jehovah's  King 
whom  He  anoints  for  the  promised  kinj^- 
doni  of  God^  the  roya!  government  of  the 
Most  High  God.  By  His  prophets  He 
foretold  and  claused  to  be  written  down 
in  the  record  that  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah  w^ould  be  Bethlehem-judah, 
(Micah  5:2)  The  name  of  Moses'  suc- 
cGss(>r  Joshua  afso  foreshadowed  that 
Mes^j^i^i'i^  name  would  be  Jesus,  the 
Creek  pronunciation  for  Joshna,  and 
Tsaiah  9 :  fi,  7  declared  He  would  be  given 
the  title  "Prince  of  Teace"  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  righteous  new  world  would 
rest  upon  iiis  shoulder,  and  that  He 
-would  V>e  God's  Minister  to  bestow  iife 
everlasting  upon  obedient  men,  for 
which  reason  He  would  becon^e   their 
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"Everlasting  Father".  In.  God's  due  time 
these  prophecies  began  to  be  fulfilled 
with  the  birth  of  the  child  Jesus  at  the 
foretold  place.  Jehovah  God  used  Jew- 
ish men  of  low  degree,  who  were  faithful 
to  Him,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  great 
event.  These  Jews  were  shepherds. 

Near  the  town  of  Bethlehem  thege 
shepherds  were  guarding  their  flocks  of 
sheep  by  night,  when  their  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  God  about  them. 
Luke,  a  news  reporter,  describes  it  for 
us,  saying:  *'And  there  were  in  the  same 
country  sjiepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 
And, lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore 
afxaid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for,  behold^  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  [or,  in  Hebrew,  Messiah]  the 
Lord,  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  wnto  you; 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a  manger."  Then 
C[uicldy  followed  a  song  «ung  by  a  heav- 
enly host  to  fho  glory  of  Jehovah  God: 
*'And  suddenly  there,  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  prais- 
ing God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  Cod  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  among 
men  of  good- will" — Luke  2:S-14;  ttoth- 
erJiavi, 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  the  earthly 
birth  of  Jesus,  who  as  Messiah  in\ist  rule 
the, new  world  in  Tightcouaness,  and  not 
even  Moses  the  transmitter  of  Jehovah's 
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law  to  Israel  had  such  a  spectacular  ac- 
companiment to  his  birth.  God  selected 
a  virgin  JeweSE  named  Mary,  a  descend- 
ant of  King  David,  to  he  the  human 
mother  of  Jesus,  but  her  conception  of 
Him  was  not  by  the  power  of  any  man 
of  David's  line  but  was  by  the  power  of 
the  spirit  of  Almighty  God.  (Matthew 
1 :  18^23-)  So  He  was  not  a  Levite  as  was 
Moses-  God  transferred  the  life  of  His 
mighty  Son  from  the  spirit  realm  iu 
Heaven  to  the  virgin's  womb  that  He 
might  be  born  of  a  woman,  be  a  perfect 
man,    and   therefore    possess   the   full 

Sualifications  to  purchase  humankind  by 
le  sacrifice  of  His  perfect  life.  To  show 
us  further  the  prophetic  background  oji 
earth  of  the  Messiah^  Jehovah  God  said 
through  the  prophet  Isaiah:  '^Therefore 
the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign; 
Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear 
a  son,  and  shall  call  bis  name  Imman^ 
uel/'  The  name  "Immanuel"  means  *'God 
with  us",  not  that  Jesus  was  Jehovah 
God  but  that  He  was  God's  representa- 
tive among  men  and  was  a  sign  of  God's 
favor  with  men  of  good-wilh  (Isaiah 
7:14;  Matthew  1:23)  That  He  reflected 
God's  glory  to  men^  we  read,  at  John 
1:14:  '^And  the  Word  was  made  fleshy 
and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth," 
So  He  was  not  "God  incarnate". 

When  Jesus  was  a  child  twelve  years 
of  age  He  sat  among  the  learned  men 
of  Jerusalem,  and  by  His  questions 
and  answers  to  them  concerning  the 
Holy  Scriptures  those  men  were  great- 
ly astonished.  There  He  displayed  eager- 
ness to  carry  out  the  will  of  His  Father^ 
the  Almighty  God.  (Luk^  2:46-49) 
From  that  time  onward  Jesus  grew 
iato  manhood's  estate  and  greatly  in- 
creased in  wisdom,  above  that  of  Moses, 
who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt.  ^'^And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man/'  (Luke  2 :  52)  The  age  of  maturity 
of  Jesus,^when  He  possessed  the  quali- 
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fication  for  beginning  His  Messianic 
ministry  among  the  Jews,  was  when  He 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  then  present- 
ed himself  before  God  for  John  to  bap- 
tize Him  in  Jordan  that  He  might  thus 
fultill  His  Fathers  commandments. 

In  that  baptism  He  pictured  that  God 
had  made  a  covenant  with  Him  and  that 
He  had  agreed  to  do  God^s  will.  His  bap- 
tism in  water  was  an  outward  testimony 
to  tha.t  effect-  His  fanguage,  according 
to  the  prophecy,  was :  "Lo^  1  come :  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me, 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God:  yea^ 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart/'  (Psalm 
40:7,8;  Hebrews  10:5-9)  Then  what 
happened,  as  a  further  h^c'kgxound  to 
identify  Him  as  the  real  Messiah?  We 
read :  ** And"  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water: 
and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  saw  the  spirit  of  God  de- 
Bceitding  like  a  dove,  and  li^htin^  upon 
him:  and  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased/'  (Matthew  3:16, 17)  Here 
the  testimony  from  heaven  shows  Jeho- 
vah recognized  Jesus  as  His  Beloved 
Son^  to  whom  He  had  committed  the 
work  of  being  the  Messianic  King. 

"Within  a  short  time  after  His  baptism 
Jesus  began  to  preatjh  and  instruct  the 
people.  Among  His  fivst  words  addressed 
to  the  Jews  were  these;  "Repent:  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.^'  {Mat- 
thew 4 ;  17)  Throughout  the  rest  of  His 
earthly  ministry  He  preached  and  pre- 
pared men  for  tii&  Messianic  kingdom, 
and  finally  He  died  as  a  martyr  for 
that  kingdom,  thereby  finishing  His 
earthly  course.  This  was  as  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Messiah  had  fore- 
told. For  this  valid  cause  Jehovah  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  exalted 
Him  to  His  own  right  hand,  Let  all  men 
knowj  therefore,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
that  the  Messiah  who  shall  yet  fulfill  all 
the  glorious  prophecies  concerning  OoiVs 
kingdom  ov§r  earth  will  not  be  a  Mes- 
siah in  the  flesh,  but  a  heavenly  Messiah. 
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Tree  Tales 


Redwoods  in  China 

Out  of  a  hidden  valley  in  central 
China  comes  a  tale  of  trees  thought 
,.  to  have  died  with  the  dinosaujs. 
ter^^  They  had  hecn  kno^vn  to  modem 
botany  from  fossils  found  in  Japan  and  else- 
whore,  and  named  "mctasequoia^^  or  '^dawn  red- 
wood*\  But  nowthis  fairly  elo&e  relative  of  the 
California  redwoods  has  been  discovered  grow- 
ing in  remote  pa^rts  of  China.  The  dawn  red- 
wood grows  100  feet  high^  with  a  base  diameter 
of  10  feet»  an  estimated  age  of  500-600  years, 
and  sheds  its  foliage  in  the  winter  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  conifer.  Since  the  original  dis- 
covery of  these  living  specimens  by  a  Chinese 
forester  in  194^6,  expeditions  of  botanists  have 
visited  the  trees  from  an  anoient  past,  and 
brought  out  seeds  for  planting  in  B<;attered 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

billing  Cavities  for  Trees 

It  tokes  years  to  ^row  a  tree;  a 
short  season  of  n^.glect  to  destroy  it. 
Proper  trimming  and  first-aid  bind- 
ing' can  do  much  to  prevent  decay, 
but  when  decay  has  set  in  drastic  steps  must 
be  taken.  As  in  the  case  of  a  bad  tooth,  the  de- 
cay must  be  drilled  and  chiseled  out  and  the  re- 
culting'  cavity  filled;  that  is^  if  the  tree  is  worth 
saving.  The  *'dental  work"  is  best  done  from 
May  through  July.  Deter miuc  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  decayed  are-i  by  test  drillings^  then 
with  mallet  and  chise?!  chip  out  the  decay,  mak- 
ing the  back  of  the  hole  larger  than  the  front 
so  that  the  tilling  will  w<?dge  in  firmly.  The 
filling  used  is  a  smooth  sand  concrete^  but  is 
packed  in  only  after  the  cavity  has  bcpn  dis- 
infected with  a  solution  of  1  part  bichloride 
of  mect^ury  to  1,000  parts  aloohol  and  then 
painted  with  asphalt  paint.  Moreover,  some 
trees  having  an  abundance  of  sap  must  hav<j  a 
drainage  arrangement  for  their  '*operation",  as 
do  many  operations  performed  npon  humans. 
This  consists  of  a  vertical  channel  along*  the 
back  of  the  cavity^  ending  in  a  small  pocket 
at  the  liase  of  the  cavity,  Theni^e  a  drain  holp, 
fitted  with  a  small  pipe  casing,  carries  out  the 


y     slime  flnx  that  would  otherwise  gather  at  the 
back  of  th«  filling. 

^od  from  the  Rose  Family 

Ajiimals  may  nibble  at  rose  petals 
occasionally,  and  bees  may  feast  on 
rose  nectar^  but  we  hardly  think  of 
the  rose  as  a  source  of  food-  Yet 
close  relatives  of  the  rose  yield  some  of  the 
TTioet  important  fruits.  You've  met  many  of  the 
meiubers  of  her  family^  perhaps  without  know- 
ing of  their  relationship  to  the  frjigrant  rose. 
To  name  a  few,  there  ie  the  apple,  plmn^ 
cherry,  peach,  strawberry,  raspbcrr>',  black- 
berry and  pear.  The  pear  traces  its  origin  far 
back  into  the  family  tree,  far  back  into  Eu- 
rope's history.  Though  Europe  has  5,000  kinds 
of  pears  to  ITorth  Americans  1,000,  the  United 
States  can  claim  place  as  the  leading  producer 
in  the  K"ew  World.  Surely  a  fragrant  and  tasty 
family,  the  rose  I 

"Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree! 

The  saving  cry  on  behalf  of  the 
tree  must  go  out  to  more  persons 
than  the  woodman  or  Ingger.  What 
about  the  fireman?  Last  autumn's 

disastrous  forest  lire&  blazed  ^ith  destructive 

- 

fury;  but  increased  numbers  of  trained  person- 
nel would  help  turn  back  the  200,000  forest 
firea  that  anniially  take  needless  toll  of  wood- 
land resources.  The  United  States  Torcst  SerV' 
ice  must  have  more  men  to  protect  the  nation's 
615,000,000  acres  of  timberknd.  And  what 
about  the  ptst-fightcr?  In;^e<^tfj  rank  second  only 
to  forest  lireg  in  de&^trui'tiveiiesa.  They  atrip 
the  leaves  from  trees  on  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  acres  annually.  But  air  war  has  been  de- 
clared on  sTich  o"uts.tanding  pests  as  the  gypsy 
ninth  and  her  relative  the  tusBOck  moth,  a-long- 
^vith  other  miaercants.  Koaring'  planes  swoop 
low  over  the  fore.sts  and  drop  (ieath  in  the  form 
of  DDT  spray.  This  is  one  vvar  that  has  re- 
sulted in  much  good.  Conservationists  and  oth- 
ers engaged  in  reforestation  play  their  role  in 
preserving  the  timber.  More  than  the  woodman's 
help  is  needed  to  spare  the  forest  tree. 
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''^"^  Frequently  througlioiit  my 
school  years  Tve  brought  in 
.  Awake  t  articles  relating  to 
„'^^-^-the  particular  subject,  under 
discussion  in  my  various  classes.  Sci- 
ence, history,  English,  and  even  mathe- 
matics, have  been  explored  by  Awake! 
So  opportunities  were  plentiful.  One 
outstanding  incident  occurred  with  my 
hygiene  teacher.  We  were  discussing 
*^Causes  and  Treatment  of  Insanity".  I 
scanned  my  Awake!  file,  certain  Td  seen 
an  article  relating  to  this  subject.  April  8, 
1947,  issue  was  the  answer !  It  was  en- 
titled "Mental  Institutions:  A  Growing 
Problem/'  Before  the  next  class  I  re- 
read it  and  took  it  to  my  teacher.  As  I 
was  taking  notes  in  the  following  hy- 
giene class,  I  noticed  the  material  was 
very  familiar.  The  light  dawned!  She 
was  using  the  Awake!  to  give  us  our  as- 
signment which  would  determine  our 
sis-week-period  grade,  This  not  only  in-^ 
eluded  my  class  of  35,  but  all  the  girls 
in  the  high  school. 


After  giving  a  test  on  the  material 
{one  test  I  passed  very  easily)    Miss 

N r  returned  the  magazine  thanking 

me  for  its  use,  telling  me  she  copied  the 
statistics  in  her  permanent  notebook  for 
future  use  along  with  other  interesting 
points.  This  was  the  greatest,  but  not 
the  first,  use  she's  made  of  Awake! 

Problems  of  Democracy  class  recently 
afforded  another  opportunity.  Every 
year  the  senior  class  writes  an  essay  on 
'^Alcoholism  in  Our  Society".  Without 
reading  ajiy  farther  yon  surely  know  the 
answer!  What  could  have  been  published 
at  a  better  time  than  ''Drunkards  De 
Luxe''  aiid  "Alcohol  Plays  the  Villain"? 
,My  classmates  were  likewise  open  for 
suggestions,  as  each  individual  must 
write  his  own.  Ten  copies  o£  Awake! 
were  eagerly  received  by  fellow  seniors. 
A  few  even  asked,  ^^Do  you  have  an  ex- 
tra copy  of  'that  magazine'  ?"  My  hygiene 
teacher  used  this  issue  also  in  class, 
— Contributed  by  a  high-school  student. 


It  was  for  our  comfort  today  that  Jehovah  caused  hope-bringing 
truths  to  be  recorded  in  His  Word  centuries  ago.  Take  full  advantage 
of  this  unfailing  source  of  hope  and  comfort  by  studying  the  Bible 
regularly. 


will  aid  you  to  patiently  await  the  blessings  of  God's  promised  new 
world  of  righteousness.  The  Watchtower  edition  of  the  popular  King 
James  Version,  containing  marginal  references,  concordance  and  many 
other  aids  toward  learning,  is  available  for  $1,00,  Size  7%''  x  Si/g''  x  1%'\ 

WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St,  Brooklyn  1,  N^Y. 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00  please  send  me  a  copy  «f  the  Watchtower  edition 

of  the  KlDg  Jaroes  Version  Bible. 
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TJ,  N.  World  Charter  of  Rights 

^  The  Vnited  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission,  meetiujj  at 
Late  Success,  on  June  IS  adopt- 
ed the  text  0I:  the  draft  Inter- 
Eational  Declaration  of  Human 
lU^htB)  based  on  re-coRultion  "of 
the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the 
equal  aud  Injiiit^nable  rights  cif 
all  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily'\  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  "foundation  of  freedom,  Jus- 
tice iind  peace  la  the  world".  The 
various  arti(!les  of  the  bill  lay 
strong  stress  «n  the  equality  of 
^11  human  creatures  before  tlie 
law^  regardless  of  *'race*  polor, 
sex,  language,  religiOD,  property 
or  otber  statu&T  or  national  or 
social  origin". 

Article  IG  provides :  "Every- 
one has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  rpligl^n; 
this  riglit  Includes  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and 
freedom  either  alone  or  Jn  com- 
munity wltb  others  and  in  public 
or  private,  to  mHuLfest  his  reli- 
gion  or  belief  in  teachings  prac- 
tice, worship  and  ohservance.'' 

Other  articles  deal  with  rights 
as  to  speech,  security,  employ- 
ment, education,  lOSt,  leisure, 
politioH  and  ii]arriai;e. 

The  draft  waa  adopted  by  tbe 
commission  on  a  vhte  ot  12-0,  the 
Soviet,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and 
Yufi'oslavia  abstaining,  and  at- 
tacking the  Declaration  in  a  mi- 
nority r9EX»rt- 
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PaleBtine  Front 

^  Palestine  must  have  seemed 
strangely  quiet  as  during  the 
third  week  of  June  gunfire  and 
bombings  actually  ceased,  Th« 
U.  N.  mediator.  Cannt  Folke  Ber- 
nadotte,  had  succeeded^  with  the 
aid  of  observers  in  strategic  se**- 
tors,  to  Implement  the  four-week 
tnire,  which  he  hoped  to  make 
permanent  He  set  up  lieadqiiar- 
ters  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  then 
flew  to  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv  for 
conferences  with  Jewish  an*l 
Arab  leaders.  Returning  to 
Rhodes  he  expressed  hia  hope 
tliat  a  solution  would  be  worked 
out  acceptable  to  both  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews,  who  were  to  send 
experts  to  Ithodes  to  assist  in 
reaching  that  desired  end- 

June  10  the  U.N,  dispatched 
its  first  International  police 
force,  a  ^  group  of  forty-nine 
guai'da  leaving  New  York  for 
Palestine,  by  plane.  They  will 
serve  under  Count  Berjiadotte  to 
maintain  the  peace.  Three  de- 
stroyers from  thR  U.  S.  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  five  U.  S.  plnnes 
were  assigned  to  patrol  the  coast 
of  Palestine  to  the  same  end,  un- 
der Bernadotte's  supervision. 

Soviet  A£:tees  to 

Danube  Conference 

'%>  A  United  States  proposal  for 
a  conference  of  the  Big  Four 
powers  and  the  Danube  states  on 
July  30  to  consider  the  matter 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  accepted  by  Russia 
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(June  15).  Austria  will  be  re^ 
resented  as  a  consultant,  not  as  A 
full  participant,  a  point  which 
had  hindered  agreement  before- 

Russlana  Take  a  W^k 

^  The  Russian  representatives 
on  the  four-power  Berlin  Kfimr 
mandatura  walked  out  of  a  meei- 
ing  of  that  body  on  June  16- 
Earller  that  day  the  '"People's 
Conjjrei^s  Council",  a  Soviet- 
sponsored  organization,  assumed 
to  be  a  provisional  government 
of  Germany,  and  sent  three  de- 
mands to  the  Western  powers, 
insistiug  that  the  Western  state 
stt  up  by  the  British.  French  and 
Americjing  he  scrapped,  the  00 
cupmtion  troops  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  Big  Four  peace  conference 
be  called."  This  Is  not  the  first 
time  the  EuRslflns  have  walked 
out  of  important  deliberative  aa- 
semhliea. 

Cold  War  in  Germany 

^  The  East-West  tug  of  war  in 
Germany  saw  further  interesting 
developments  in  the  third  weet 
of  June  as  the  Russians  blocked 
train  shipments  from  the  Brit- 
ish zone  to  Berlin  and  otherwise 
restricted  trnvel  and  transporta- 
tion. In  the  Western  zones  a  cur- 
rency reform  was  proclaimed  to 
cut  inflation.  Germans  were  giv- 
en 60  new  "Deutsche  Marks''  for 
the  same  number  of  the  old 
''Relcha  Marks''  as  a  beglnDer,| 
More  old  marks  would  be  re- 
deemed later.  The  Russians  com- 
pletely halted  paRSnuger  trafflc 
into  their  Tone  ostensibly  to  shut 
out  the  devalued  Western  marka- 
At  the  same  time  the  currency 
reform  was  attacked  by  the. Com- 
munists and  bitterly  denounced 
as  tie  crnise  of  lowered  sta»>d- 
arda  of  living. 

Frenclk  Assembly  and 

Six-Power  Pact 

^  The  French  Assembly,  on 
June  IT,  voting  297-289,  hesitant- 
ly endorsed  th»  six-power  Lron- 
don  agret^ment  on  Western  Ger- 
many, giving  Germans  In  the 
western  zones  the  right  to  handle 
their  internal  affairs  under  a 
minimum  of  Allied  control  and 
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ettDetvisLon,  The  asseifitily  at- 
tached six  conditions  to  thetr  au- 
thorizatlODi  hov^ever,  enjoining 
the  governmeDt  to  seek  (1}  iif- 
tfematlonallzatlon  of  Ruhr  Indus- 
tries  end  mines;  (2)  esproprla- 
tion  of  properties  of  former  Ruiw 
magnates;  (3)  long-period  occxi- 
patlon  of  Germany;  (4)  guaran- 
teea  against  reconatruftion  of  an 
aiithoxitariati  Germany  j  <5)  fur- 
ther action  on  the  economic  and 
political  organization  of  Europe; 
aud  (6)  J'our-powcr  agreement  on 
Germany. 

The  French  General  Oonfeder- 
atictt<»f  Labor  called  for  a  strike 
demonatretion  to  register  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Asaembly  In  conne<;tlon 
■with  the  sl5-power  German  pact. 

Cbnrchill  oa  the 

^bor  Oovemment 

^  The  Lflboi"  government  of 
Britain  wa^  slyly  twitted  by 
Winston  Churchill,  aci^^ressing  a 
political  rally  of  7,000  Young 
Conservative  party  members  on 
Jane  12.  He  poiflteil  out  that  gov- 
ernment's Inconsistency  In  find- 
ing fault  with  th^  United  States' 
system  of  private  enterprise 
whne  ht  the  aanie  time  being  de* 
pendent  on  that  system  for  aid. 
Said  he;  "How  the  ministers  can 
deride  tbe  system  of  free  enter- 
prlBe  and  capitalism  which  makes 
America  great  and  wealthy  and 
then  at  the  same  time  eagerly; 
^eek  the  aid  which  has  Litterto' 
been  so  generously  granted  from 
across  the  Atlantic— that  is  a 
grimace  ^hich  baffles  th&  JJmlta- 
tloBS  of  our  language  to  explain." 

Ildncatlon  In  Hungary 

^  The  Hungarian  Parliament, 
on«June  Ifl^  adopted  natlon.illza- 
tio^n  of  all  educations.  IncUiding 
schools  formerly  religious.  The 
Boman  Catliolit^  bishop,  Mscn 
gandor  Kovars,  issued  a  pastoral 
Jetter  two  days  Jeter  statiag^  that 
teachers  of  churnh  schools  might 
decide  "accoi'dlns  to  f^onsolonce'^ 
"whetUer  or  not  to  contioue  teach- 
ing under  nationalisation.  Since 
the  pope  is  the  arbiter  of  con- 
science, this  does  not  suggest  in- 
dependent fiction  On  the  part  of 
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aDy  of  the  Catholic  teachers, 
though  seetolug  to  do  so, 

Afco  Freedom  In  Oreece 

^  According  to  a  Religious  News 
Service  dispatch  of  June  17,  tfte 
Qreeb  government  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  still  opposes 
dejfiocratlc  freedoms.  The  die- 
patch  from^ Athens  reads:  ^^'jChlr- 
ty-four  members  of  the  Jehovah's 
witneasea  sect  were  arrested  here 
while  lioldlng  Sunday  services  in 
fie  home  of  a  high  ranking  em- 
ployee of  the  Amerfcao  Mission 
for  Aid  to  Greece-  Reason  for  the 
arrest  was  not  disclosecJ.  The 
witne&sea,  twenty  of  wiom  were 
women,  wej-e  brought  before  the 
district  attorney,  who  questioned 
them  and  later  gave  them  their 
freedom,  declaring  they  would  be 
■judged'  later.  Early  this  year 
sect  mem'bG^s  were  told  they  must 
file  declarations  of  their  rellgioMs 
affiliation  with  Greek  Orthodox 
parishes  in  which  they  live.  Pre- 
viously, the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  coromittee  to 
investigate  Jehovah^s  witnesses' 
activities."  So  goes  religious  tree- 
dom  in  church-state  dictatorships. 

Ahducifc^n^  of  Greek  Oiildren 

^  Press  reports-  of  June  20 
claimed  that  between  8,000  and 
10,000  Greelt  children  had  been 
kltlnaped  by  General  MarkosVafl- 
ades'  rebel  guerrilla  army  and 
sent  to  camps  in  the  Soviet  satel- 
lite states  to  the  north.  Commu- 
nists asserted  that  the  children 
had  been,  abandoned,  arrested  or 
deported,  and  generafiy  neglected 
l>y  the  "monarchofascist"  Greek 
government 

Greek  War  on  QuerriUas 

^  The  Gr^ek  national  army  has 
been  sent  out  to  make  a  major 
attack  on  the  guerrilla  forces  i-n 
northern  Greece,  In  fact,  an  aU- 
out  campaign  against  the  forces 
of  Gan^i^al  Marlios  I'sflades  was 
launched  in  mid-June.  The  army 
had  been  considerably  strength- 
ened by  supplies  and  ammunition 
obtained  from  America,  and  the 
move  to  take  drastic  action 
against  the  guerrillas  took  in  an 
area  of  some  1,000  sqixore  miles. 


J*he  maneuver  seeks  to  creak  up 
ttje  guerrillas  completely,  Isolat- 
ing them  from  the  Soviet-bloc 
states  bordering  on  Greece  sd6 
the  support  they  haTe  been  re- 
ceiving from  that  source. 

Terrorism  In  I\Ialaya 

^  High  Commissioner  Sir  Edw 
Gent,  on  June  IS,  aimouneed  a 
state  of  emergency  for  all  Ma- 
laya. A  wave  of  terrorism,  al- 
leged to  have  he^n  caused  by 
Communists,  was  to  Bvidence 
throughout  the  nine  states  of  the 
Malay  Federation.  Violence 
reached  a  peak  In  Ferok  and  Jo- 
hore. 

Xnunan  on  the  U.N, 

^  Sp+>aking  at  Golden  Gfete 
Park,  San  Francisco,  June  13, 
President  Truman  said  that  the 
UN^p  t'imi-ter  yvrn^  "the  coustita- 
tlon  of  the  world",  and  would 
eventually  settle  all  differences 
among  nations,  although  it  might 
take  generations  to  make  it  work. 

Trtunan  Indicts  Congress 

^  Summing  up  his  Indictment  of 
the  SOth  Congress,  President  Tru- 
man, June  14,  mentioned  eight 
things  sbGut  which  he  eald  they 
had  been  derelitt  and  about 
which  something  should  be  done 
before  adjournment.  The  eight 
*musts*  were:  (1)  Price  controls 
and  allocation  of  materials ; 
(21  houalng  legislutloni  (Z)  larg- 
er appropriations  for  Labor  De- 
partment and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  (4)  Increased  social 
sei^nrits-'  /5>  s  nRtion^S  Ije^lfh 
and  medical  eare  plsn;  (6)  e^- 
tensioTi  of  federal  aid  for  ediica- 
tlon  i  (T)  renewal  of  support 
prices  for  agriculture;  (fi>  larg- 
er appropriations  for  reclamation 
and  pow^r  development  In  the 
West. 

The  Conj^ress,  however,  had 
different  ideas  aa  to  what  was 
i^jportant,  aud  passed  bilJs  deal- 
ing with  the  draft,  foreign  aid, 
admitting  displaced  persons, 
farm  aid  (see  No.  7),  and  pay 
rises  for  federal  workers;  but 
efforts  to  pass  a  bousing  bill 
failed.  The  Communist-control 
b^i  also  failed  of  passage. 

AWAKES 


GoBgresBlonal  Xffort 

*^  The  SOth  U,  S,  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  term  of  of- 
fice, has  not  been  Idle,  although 
th^fe  has  been  much  talk — some 
32,000.000  words  since  January  3, 
1947^  when  its  members,  524  men 
and  7  wome-n,  conTO:ne<l  for  the 
first  time.  The  Eightieth  has  con- 
sidered more  than  11,000  bills 
and  resolutions  since  that  date, 
the  House  passing  more  than 
2,000,  the  Senate  over  1,700, 
More  than  1,000  ot  these,  passing 
both  houses  and  receiving  the 
prea  idem  t !  al  si  gn  a  tu  re,  became 
Jaw.  Ststy-one  were  vetoed  by  the 
president,  and  six  of  these  were 
passed  over  his  veto.  Three  oTer- 
riding  votes  came  during  the 
third  weelt  In  June,  the  measures 
enacted  barring  certain  workers 
from  Social  Security  coveraj^:, 
removing  the  U,  B.  Employment 
Service  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  e^^empting  railroad 
rate  agreements  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

U,  S,  Drftit  BiU 

<$>  After  long  debate  and  delay, 
winding  up  in  a  17-liour  fili- 
buster by  Senators  Taylor  ami 
Langer,  the  draft  hill  was  rushed 
throTigh  its  final  stages  and  giv- 
en Senate  approval  in  the  early 
morning  honra  of  June  1"9,  fol- 
lowed by  House  of  Representaf 
tlvea  passage  late  the  same  day. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise bill,  over  200,000  American 
youth  (from  10  through  25  years 
old)  will  be  drafted  for  21 
months,  subject  to  being  sent  out 
on  railitary  or  other  duty  any- 
where io  the  worldL  Indnctiona 
may  begin.  90  days  after  the  pres- 
ident signs  the  bill. 

Senate  Proelalms  Mliltary 

Aia  Pian 

^  By  a  vole  of  04-4  the  Senate, 
on  June  11,  proclaimed  its  sup- 
port of  a  policy  which  will  com- 
mit tlie  XJ.  S-  to  the  principle  of 
giving  mnitary  aid  to  defensive 
alliances  formed  among  the 
world's  free  nations-  Such  help 
would,  however,  be  given  only 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  in 
each  case,  and  under  (tests  talcing 
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into  coa?lderatton  the  military 
security  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  mu- 
tual aid  guaranteed  by  tbe  appli- 
cants. 

l^undt  BUI  Buried 

^  The  doom  of  the  Mundt  Mil, 
also  known  as  the  Communist- 
control  bill,  was  sealed  June  17, 
wlien  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Comintttee  decided  that 
there  was  not  enough  time  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  it  before  ad- 
journment. He  also  disclosed  that 
U.  S-  Attorney  General  Tom  0. 
Clarlt  had  advised  the  committee 
that  S(im<?  s-ections  of  the  bill 
were  unconstitutional.  There 
were  many  throughout  tlxe  na- 
tion who  felt  very  strongly  tliat 
the  bill  as  a  whole  was  uncon- 
stitutiocal  and  that  it  amelled  of 
the  Inquisition.  At  any  rate,  the 
bill  is  not  likely  to  raise  its  head 
again. 

Investliratlon  of  FCC 

^  The  U.  S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives (June  19)  voted  174-50 
for  ao  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commis- 
sion. It  appointed  a  five-man  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  whether  the 
Commission  has  Licensed  radio 
stationa  owned  or  controlled  by 
subversive  or  Comraunist-front 
organizations. 

U.S.   Soft-Co^  Dispute 

-$■  President  Truman  (June  19) 
set  up  a  board  to  study  the  soft- 
coal  dispute,  whicJi  ''If  permitted 
to  continue"  would,  he  said,  "im- 
peril the  national  health  and 
safety."  The  president's  move  Is, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
preliminary  atep  to  obtaining  an 
Injunction  which  would  prevent 
an  80-day  walkout  contemplated 
by  the  soft-coal  miners. 

Repubilctm  Convention 

^  The  third  week  in  June  the 
Itepublican  convention  got  under 
Why  in  Philadelphia.  The  close 
of  the  week  brought  the  unes:- 
pected  declaration  by  Governor 
Kim  Slgler,  of  Michigan,  that 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  was 
willing  to  become  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency  it 


■the  party  wanted  him-  All  of  the- 
candidates  continued  to  iaenie 
confident  ^  etatementa  of  antici- 
pated victory  for  themselves, 
while  seeking  to  negotiate  deal^ 
that  would  make  the  result  prob- 
-able.  One  of  the  more-talked-of 
deals  was  that  In  whi<?h  Staaseo 
■would,  presnm'ably,  accept  nom- 
ination to  the  vice- presidency  in 
return  for  having  his  delegates 
vote  for  Taft  as  presidential 
candidate-  Staasen  denied  it 

Platform  plans  Included  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  of  rights 
plank,  which  would  declare 
against  the  poll  tax^  lynching, 
racial  segregation  in  the  arined 
services,  and  unfair  employment 
practices. 

Jet  Fighters  to  Gemiaay 

^  The  Air  Force  announced  on 
June  IS  that  the  36th  Fighter 
Wing,  equipped  with  Lockhee* 
F-80  Shooting  Stare,  would  lie 
transferred  from  the  Panama 
Oanal  Zone  to  C^ermasy  later  in 
the  year,  the  first  United  States 
Jet-propelled  service  airplanes  to 
be  sent  fo  Europe. 

Cfthro  Holocaust 

■^  In  Cairo's  Jewish  quarter  25 
persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  30  wounded  on  June  20  as 
tho  result  of  an  exi^losion  of  un- 
determined origin,  wrecking 
eight  houses  and  damaging  oth- 
ers. The  cause  of  the  accident,  if 
accident  It  was.  remained  a  mys- 
tery. 

r^urg^ery  to  End  Bod^  Pain 

^  The  73rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Neurological  Asso- 
ciation on  June  Ifl  heard  a  re- 
port that  a  new  kind  gf  Ijraln 
surgery  has  successfully  relieved 
incurable  and  intolerable  body 
pain.  Patients  showed  no  unde- 
airable  aftereffects  as  to  mental- 
ity or  personality  traits.  The  op- 
eration isolates  one  of  the  pre- 
frontal lobes  of  the  brain  by 
severing  certain  nerve  fibers.  Of 
the  ten  patients  undergoing  tlie 
operation  aeven  obtained  com- 
plete relief,  two  nearly  complete 
relief,  while  one  obtained  no 
(beneficial  results. 
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Does  concern  for  tomorrow  cause  you  uneasiness  and  tvorry? 
Is  the  struggle  for  lifefs  necessities  consuming  your  energy  and  time:' 


Jesus  advised  those  in  a  like  position  in  His  day, 

"Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself 
,  .  .  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 


An  instrument  which  will  greatly  aid  yon  to  'seek  first  the  King- 
dom and  thus  be  spared  the  apprehension  that  afflicts  this  dying  old 
world  is  the  3S4'page  book 


Yon  should  read  it  It  -will  bring  you  renewed  hope  for  tomorrow 
as  it  traces  the  Kingdom  from  the  first  promise  in  the  Bible  down  to 
the  blessings  it  will  bring  to  humankind  when  shortly  it  is  in  complete 
operation.  A  contribution  of  "35c  will  bring  you  a  copy,  postpaid, 
together  with  a  free  copy  of  the  new  32-page  booklet,  Permanent  Gover- 
nor of  All  Nations. 


WATCHTOWEB 


117  Adams  St. 


Broohlyn  1,  N.  T. 


Plea&e  fiend  me  «  copy  of  "TM  Kingdom  Is  at  Hang;'  and  ttie  free  boofelet,  Perjnanent  Governor  of  All 

NatioTis.  Enclosed  is  35c. 
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AWA'KE  I 


WHEN  RADIO  GLORIFIES  GOD 

How  a  stronger  WBBR  serves  in  the  public  interest, 

convenience  and  necessity 


Vertnotit  Blushes 

As  old  hate  breeds  new  violence  in  Burlington 


Humanity  Fights  for  Food 

Yet  slow  starvation  stares  into  the  gaimt  faces  of  millions 


Flight  on  the  Sabbath  Day 

Why  did  Jesus  warn  against  it  ? 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  sources  -that  are  able  io  keep  you  a'wake  -to  the  vital  issues 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  selfish  interests. 
"Awake  I"  has  no  fetters*  It  recognizes  facts,  feces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth- 

"Awakel"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  o^vn  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  their  unccnsored^  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journarg  viewpoint 
is  not  narroWs  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knov^ledge  pass  in  review — government,  comruerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders— why,  its  cover* 
age  13  OS  brood  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awak^I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquentyV^orld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous Ne^v  World, 

Get  acquainted  v^ith  *'A-wake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "A^vake!" 

PUBLISHED    SESnilONTZILT    Itl 

WATCHTO"WER  BIBLE  AND  TRACT   SOCIETY,    INC. 
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WHEN  RADIO  GLORIHES  GOD 

High-lighting  a  report  on  WBBR,  a  radio  station  of  oatstanding  service 

in  the  public  interest*  convenience  and  necessity 
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SEVEN  and  a  half  times 
around  the  earth  in  one  second 
of  time!  This  is  the  speed  of 
radio  transmission.  Man  him- 
self has  been  able  to  pierce  the  sonic 
barrier,  traveling  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound.  The  comparison  of  the  speed 
of  radio  with  that  of  sound  is  interest- 
ingly shown  in  a  simple  illustration.  A 
radio  wave  leaving  a  point  of  trans- 
mission would  reach  the  moon  before  a 
sound  wave  leaving  the  same  point  would 
reach  the  ear  of  a  listener  300  feet  away. 
Imagine  being  able  to  broadcast  by  radio 
to  the  moon,  over  200,000  miles  away, 
quicker  than  you  could  with  your  voice 
reach  the  ear  of  a  person  only  300  feet 
away. 

This  is  an  age  of  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  radio  is  one  of  its  wonders, 
Man's  ability  to  release  electrical  bnergy 
at  one  point  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  a 
series  of  ripples,  as  it  were,  through  the 
air,  to  be  received  and  synchronized  and 
amplified  at  a  point  far  distant,  is  an  ac- 
complishment far  beyond,  man's  own 
ability  to  fully  explain. 

Never  before  has  such  a  potent  and 
far-reaching  instrument  of  communica- 
tion been  brought  forth  for  man^s  use. 
Never  before  was  it  possible  for  so  many 
to  become  enlightened  so  quickly  as 
through  the  medium  of  radio.  Euling  out 
the  abuses  of  this  God-given  medium  by 

over-commercialism,  yet  the  vehicle  it- 
self lends  itself  to  the  broadest  of  uses 
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for  the  enlightenment  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  people  in  general. 

Today  there  are  over  37,000,000  homes 
in  the  United  States  equipped  with 
radio,  with  more  than  66,000,000  receiv- 
ing sets  in  those  homes  and  other  places. 
Over  9,000,000  autos  are  equipped  to  re- 
ceive radio  communication  as  they  travel 
along  the  highways.  The  66,000,000  re- 
ceiving sets  and  the  9,000,000  auto  radios 
are  equipped  to  receive  programs  mainly 
from  standard  J)roadcasting  stations.  A 
standard  broadcasting  station  is  one 
that  broadcasts  on  a  wave  length  be- 
tween 550  kilocycles  and  1600  kilocycles. 
There  are  to  date  in  the  United  States 
1,696  licensed  standard  stations,  that  is, 
stations  in  operation.  In  addition  there 
are  350  that  have  received  construction 
permits  and  will  be  in  operation  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  there  are 
591  applications  for  new  station  licenses 
pending.  There  are  only  105  frequencies 
or  wave  lengths  upon  which  this  accumu- 
lation of  radio  stations  can  function. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that;  highly  tech- 
nical and  accurate  control  of  broadcast 
signals  must  be  exercised  by  the  broad- 
casters in  order  to  avert  listening  chaos. 
With  so  many  stations  operating  within 
such  a  limited  band  of  frequencies,  it  be- 
speaks a  marvelous  advancement  in 
broadcasting  technique  far  superior  to 
the  old  days  of  whistles  and  squeals  and 
insufferable  crosstalk. 


Types  of  Stations  and  Waves 

Under  the  present  system  of  radio 
communication,  federal  control  is  essen- 
tial. In  order  to  put  to  full  use  the  limited 
number  of  available  frequencies,  and  to 
provide  what  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
tensive coverage,  the  105  channels  are 
divided  into  three  categories,  for  the  use 
of  three  general  classes  of  stations:  a 
clear  channel  station,  a  regional  station 
and  a  local  station. 

A  clear  channel  station  is  one  that  oc- 
cupies the  dominant  position  on  a  fre- 
quency assigned  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  priority  on  that  frequency.  No  other 
station  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
signal  of  a  clear  channel  station  day  or 
night.  There  are  59  clear  channel  fre- 
quencies. The  present  limit  of  power  to 
be  used  by  clear  channel  stations  is 
50,000  watts. 

A  regional  station  is  one  whose  limit 
of  power  is  5,000  watts  and  whose  signal 
is  protected  to  the  limits  of  the  regional 
area  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  Beyond  that 
estimated  limit  of  service  its  signal  will 
suifer  interference  fron^  other  regional 
stations  on  the  same  channel.  Various 
highly  technical  means  are  employed, 
such  as  directional  sys- 
tems, which  permit  of  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the 
signal  and  power  output 
in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  most  needed,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference from  stations  as- 
signed to  the  same  fre- 
quency and  also  adjacent 
frequencies.  There  are 
40  regional  channels. 

A  local  station  is  limit- 
ed to  250  watts  of  power, 
and  hence  is  expected  to 
serve  merely  its  own  com- 
munity or  city. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  are  two 
waves,  or  two  parts  to 
the  broadcast  signal,  or 


^^carrier"  wave  as  it  is 


Aerial 
regional  radio 


called.  There  is  what  is  termed  the 
"ground"  wave,  which  is  that  part  of  the 
carrier  signal  that  in  its  travel  is  confined 
to  the  earth's  surface;  it  hugs  the  earth, 
as  it  were.  Then  there  is  the  sl?y  wave, 
which  refers-  to  the  part  of  the  radio  sig- 
nal that  travels  upward  until  it  encoun- 
ters that  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
called  the  Heaviside  layer.  This  is  an 
ionized  band  surrounding  the  earth  at  a 
variable  height,  the  average  height  be- 
ing about  60  miles,  and  which  prevents 
dispersion  of  radio  waves  into  space,  A 
radio  signal  contacting  the  Heaviside 
layer  is  refracted  or  deflected  so  that  it 
returns  to  the  earth  at  some  distant 
point.  Radio  receivers  at  these  distant 
points  of  contact  are  able  to  receive  the 
signal  from  the  broadcast  station.  Thus 
a  radio  station  has  listeners  who  receive 
its  primary  service  from  its  ground 
wave,  and  others  who  are  served  with  its 
secondary  service  from  its  sky  wave. 

Regional  Stations 

However,  with  the  increased  number 
of  stations  now  on  the  air,  all  except 
those  on  clear  channels  have  to  consider- 
ably restrict  the   output   of  their   sky 

waves;  and  this  is  done 
by  careful  antenna  de- 
sign. With  the  compara- 
tively low  power  of  a  lo- 
cal station  the  problem  of 
controlling  and  restrict- 
ing the  sky  wave  is  not 
so  difficult  and  does  not 
involve  any  great  ex- 
pense. But  with  the  pow- 
er output  of  5,000  watts 
enjoyed  by  a  regional 
station  the  problem  be- 
comes more  serious  and 
entails  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

Complicated  direction- 
al systems  are  employed, 
so    accurately    designed 
that   the   signal   can  be 
^ig^  ^^  sent  in  any  permissible 

station  WBBR         direction,  or  can  be  sup- 
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pressed  in  the  direction  to  be  protected. 
A  regional  station  may  have  to  protect 
stations  on  its  same  frequency,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  northwest,  west  and  south- 
west. This  can  be  done  by  erecting  a 
properly  designed  "antenna  array",  as  it 
is  called.  The  antenna  array  in  this  case 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  frequency 
of  the  station's 
carrier  wave, 
its  power  out- 
put and  its  geo- 
graphical rela- 
tionship to  the 
stations  to  be 
protected. 

It  would  re- 
quire,  as  one 
method,  three 
steel  towers  in- 
sulated at  their 
base,  of  mathe- 
matically cor- 

rect  height, 

spaced  just  so 

far  apart  and 

placed  in  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  in  positions  deter- 
mined by  the  directional  requirements  of 
the  case.  With  all  the  electrical  com- 
ponents correctly  designed  and  put  into 
place  at  each  tower  base,  then  the  power 
is  transmitted  to  each  tower.  The  power 
going  to  one  tower  differs  from  that  go- 
ing to  a  second  or  third  tower.  Then 
again  the  timing  is  controlled  until  the 
power  going  to  number  one  may  be  a 
millionth  of  a  second  ahead  of  the  pow- 
er going  to  number  two ; ,  number  three 
may  be  a  millionth  of  a  second  behind 
number  two.  All  these  varying  factors 
are  calculated  first  on  paper  according 
to  definite  highly  specialized  radio-engi- 
neering principles,  and  then  put  into  de- 
sign in  the  careful  construction  of  the 
towers  and  the  phasing  equipment. 

Accurate  signal  intensity  measure- 
ments have  to  be  taken  some  miles  from 
the  transmitter  in  various  directions  and 
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coverage  with 
SOOO'watb  power 

OldWBBR 

coverage  with 
1000-watt  power 


Comparative  coverages  of  the  old  and  the  new  WBBR.  Along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shaded  area  the  signal  is  a  good,  service- 
able signal.  liocal  conditions  might  prevent^  a  few  within  the 
area  from  hearing  the  station,  but  many  outside  the  area  can 
tune  in  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  listener  response  shows  a  more 
substantial    increase    of    power    than    indicated    by    the    above 

advance  computation. 


with  scientifically  calibrated  measuring 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  consulting 
engineers  who  specialize  in  such  work. 
These  field  strength  measurements  make 
possible  the  preparation  of  charts  so 
arranged  as  to  show  proof  of  perform- 
ance in  the  establishing  of  the  direction- 
al pattern  the  Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
the  licensing 
body,  requires 
of  the  station. 
So  accurately 
calculated,  so 
cleverly  de- 
signed, are  di- 
rectional sys- 
tems    today 

that  a  multi- 
plicity of  sta- 
tions can  func- 
tion within  this 

area  of  the 
United  States 
with  a  maxi- 
mum of  service 
and  a  minimum 

of  interference. 
Truly  a  miracle  of  the  age ! 

Regional  stations  in  the  main  started 
with  a  maximum  power  of  1,000  watts. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  was  consid- 
ered that  regionals  could  serve  more 
efficiently  with  an  increased  maximum 
power  of  5,000  watts.  But  with  the  in- 
creased power  came  the  danger  of  inter- 
ference between  stations  on  the  same  fre- 
quency, hence  the  coming  into  vogue  of 
the  directional  system  for  general  use 
among  regional  stations. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  radio 
station  required  to  use  directional  effect 
to  locate  its  transmitting  site  between 
the  point  or  points  to  be  protected  and 
the  area  it  is  most  desirous  of  serving. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a 
most  desirable  economy  in  the  establish- 
ing of  a  directional  pattern.  The  energy 
that  is  suppressed  in  the  one  direction 
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is  not  lost,  but  is  made  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  signal  going  in  the  maxi- 
mum direction.  Hence  a  5,000-watt  pow- 
er output  can  be  so  arranged  through 
the  directional  system  as  to  throw  a 
signal  of  approximately  30,000  watts  in 
the  most  desired  direction;  and  herein 
lies  the  economy  of  a  directional  system. 
This  electrical  phenomenon,  when  em- 
ployed to  good  advantage,  permits  re- 
gional stations  to  serve  the  primary  area 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  protect  those  stations  broad- 
casting on  the  same  frequency. 

Radio  occupies  a  distinctly  unique 
position  in  the  realm  of  communication 
today.  To  be  able  to  send  forth  vital  in- 
formation from  a  central  point  and  to 
have  that  information  carried  to  its 
destination,  the  radio  receiver,  with  the 
speed  of  light,  is  a  marvel  beyond  human 
comprehension.  And  then  to  know  that 
that  same  information  can  reach  the  re- 
ceptive hearer,  in  his  home,  at  his  bed- 
side while  confined  in  sickness;  up  there 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  little  back  room; 
in  that  diner  by  the  roadside  as  he  stops 
for  a  hurried  snack;  in  the  auto  as  he 
travels  through  the  country;  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  office,  in  th^e  workshop  and 
Vay  out  there  on  the  high  seas,  any- 
where and  everywhere  that  a  radio  re- 
ceiver  can  be  used. 

Radio  Put  to  Highest  Service 

It  is  well  known  that  reception  of  in- 
formation by  the  ear  is  readily  remem- 
bered because  of  the  one  dimensional  re- 
ception, the  hearing  alone,  and  the  ex- 
tra concentration  exercised  by  the  hear- 
er. Also  the  listener  has  put  forth  a  con- 
scious effort  and  of  his  own  volition  has 
sought  out  that  to  which  he  is  prepared 
to  listen,  and  thus  measurably  removes 
an  obstacle  of  initial  caution  or  preju- 
dice. Beyond  doubt  the  radio  provides  a 
powerful  means  for  conveying  informa- 
tion effectively  to  the  minds  of  those  the 
sender  desires  to  reach  and  influence. 
And  while  this  is  true  regarding  general 


information,  it  is  doubly  true  concerning 
the  most  vital  of  all  information. 

There  is  one  radio  station,  and  only 
one,  that  is  dedicated  to  the  broadcast- 
ing primarily  of  the  Kingdom  message, 
in  the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity.  For  twenty-four  years  it  has 
served  its  listening  audience  "without 
money  and  without  price",  with  King- 
dom instruction,  timely  and  important 
information  and  the  finest  of  good  music. 
This  station  is  noncommercial  and  car- 
ries  no  commercial  announcements  of 
any  sort.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Most  High  God,  Jehovah,  and  His 
King,  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Kingdom. 
It  has  proclaimed  the  message  of  that 
kingdom  as  the  only  hope  of  the  world, 
without  compromise,  for  this  last  quar- 
ter century. 

Its  voice,  while  consistent  in  its  mes- 
sage, has  been  restricted  in  its  power. 
It  has  served  these  many  years  as  a  re- 
gional with  1,000  watts.  But  today  wit- 
nesses a  tremendous  forward  step  as 
WBBE,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Watchtower  Bible 
and  Tract  Society,  Inc.,  expands  with  in- 
creased power,  and  so  much  so  as  to  per- 
mit this  unique  station  to  take  its  place 
among  the  major  stations  in  the  great 
metropolit£tn  area  of  New  York.  The 
comparison  with  other  stations  is  only  in 
the  matter  of  wattage,  signal  intensity. 
There  is  no  comparison  in  the  matter  of 
its  dedication  to  serve  the  Most  High 
God.  In  that  position  it  stands  alone. 

In  going  to  higher  power  of  5,000 
watts  and  thus  being  required  to  effect 
a  directional  pattern,  WBBE  finds  itself 
in  a  most  fortunate  position.  Its  trans- 
mitting site  has  for  these  many  years 
past  been  on  Staten  Island.  It  is  required 
that  WBBE  protect  stations  sharing  its 
frequency  to  the  northwest,  west  and 
southwest.  This  places  the  transmitting 
location  directly  between  these  stations 
to  the  west  and  the  great  metropolitan 
area  to  the  northeast  and  east.  The  re- 
quired directional  pattern  finds  WBBE, 
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with  its  increased  power  of  5,000  watts, 
transmitting  a  signal  to  the  northwest, 
west  and  southwest  not  of  less  strength 
than  before  and  much  clearer  in  tone, 
and  in  the  desirable  direction  of  north 
and  northeast  a  greatly  increased  signal 
approximating  30,000  watts. 

Coverage  Area  of  WBBR 

And  so  for  the  first  time  in  its  long 
service  it  is  able  to  do  more  justice  to  the 
vital  message  of  God's  kingdom  so  neces- 
sary to  all  people  of  good-will  through- 
out the  great  polyglot  area  of  metropoli- 
tan New  York.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  old  field  pattern  and  the  new 
of  WBBE  is  seen  in  the  contour  map. 
(Page  5)  The  smaller  contour  shows  the 
limit  of  what  was  considered  a  good  sig- 
nal with  power  output  of  1,000  watts.  The 
larger  contour  shows  the  much  greater 
area  covered  by  the  same  intensity  of 
signal.  It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  in- 
crease to  5,000  watts  with  directional 
antenna  the  contour  of  the  excellent 
service  area  of  WBBE  has  been  greatly 
extended  north,  northeast  and  east,  with 
the  maximum  intensity  directed  toward 
metropolitan  New  York. 

It  was  Christ  Jesus  who  stated,  'This 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world,  unto  all  nations,  for  a 
witness/  At  this  great  crossroads  of  the 
world  can  be  found  representatives  of  all 
the  civilized  nations.  On  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  on  the  banks  of  the  East 
river,  will  stand  the  headquarters  of  the 
United-  Nations.  This  is  the  organization 
hailed  by  the  religious  leaders  as  the 
'political  expression  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth'.  It  seems  most  fitting  that 
amid  the  many-tongued  claims  that  hail 
this  man-made  organization  as  the  great 
vehicle  of  peace,  there  should  stand  out 
in  contrast  the  clarion  voice  of  the  mes- 
sage of  God's  appointed  instrument  of 
peace,  His  kingdom  under  His  beloved 
Son  and  King,  Christ  Jesus.  'This 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom^  must  be,  pub- 
lished as  a  witness  in  the  official  ears  of 
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the  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. WBBR  now  occupies  that  envi- 
able position  with  its  new  and  powerful 
voice  beamed  in  that  direction,  for  the 
maximum  power  of  the  signal  of  WBBE 
strikes  directly  through  the  very  center 
of  the  future  location  of  the  United  Na- 
tions situated  in  the  heart  of  metropoli- 
tan and  polyglot  New  York. 

But  the  service  area  of  this  station  of 
good  news  is  not  confined  to  metropoli- 
tan New  York ;  it  extends  much  farther. 
During  its  regular  broadcast  schedule  at 
periods  between  the  hours  of  six-thirty 
in  the  morning  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  it  serves  a  listening  audience 
throughout  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
eastern  New  York  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vaniar  In  its  all-night  broadcasts  be- 
tween the  hours  of  1: 00  a.m.  and 
6 :  00  a.m.  it  has  received  responses  also 
from  listeners  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Illinois, 
Kentucky  and  Iowa. 

There  are  radio  stations  aplenty, 
Standard,  FM,  Television,  each  vying 
for  listeners'  support  and  patronage ;  but 
there  is  only  one  broadcasting  in  the 
public  interest,  with  but  one  purpose  in 
mind,  the  making  known  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  God,  Jehovah,  His  anointed 
King,  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Kingdom  as 
being  the  only  hope  of  all  men  of  good- 
will of  all  nations.  The  response  it  re- 
ceives from  its  listeners  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  by  its 
broadcasts  have  been  brought  to  know 
and  to  serve  Almighty  God. 

Public  Response  Gives  God  Glory 

From  a  large  hospital  on  Staten  Is- 
land came  a  letter  from  a  physician  in 
attendance.  Many  young  men  were  there 
under  his  care,  suffering  from  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  They  were  shell-shocked, 
torn,  maimed  and  nerve-racked.  Said 
this  physician: 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  excellent 
programs.  They  are  soothing  and  delightful; 


TCe  U3e  them  as  part  of  our  therapeutk  treat- 
ment for  our  shell-shocked  boys. 

From  one  whose  time  is  spent  in  tak-- 
ing  the  meKsaj^e  of  God's  kingdom  to 
such  ones  comes  this  inspiring  report: 
It  has  been  my  privile^^e  to  witness  to  the 
incoming  Kinf^doin  hi  ono  of  the  larji^e  TB 
hospitals,  I  am  suro  it  would  9:iY0  you  jr^eat 
joy  to  see  rind  hiiow  how  m^ny  of  those  poor 
sick  creatures  ai-(^  liatcnin^  in_  .  .  -  So  many 
have  told  me  how  mneh  hope  and  coiTifort 
they  have  j^^ottcn  from  it,  1  am  coTivinced,  by 
their  expression  of  joy  and  hope  they  re- 
cei-ved  throi^„^h  the  r:idio  message,  that  many 
that  have  p^issed  out  Jehovah  will  Ivoep  in 
memory,  I  trust  the  radio  V oil ^  will  go  on 
with  greater  j»owcr  thjin  ever  before. 

In  these  perilous  times,  when  men's 
hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear  and  the 
cfouds  get  blac-kei-  with  eaeh  passing  day, 
many  are  the  troubled  ones  who  are  seek- 
ing some  haven  of  safety.  Note  the  grati- 
tude of  this  listener  (and  realize  that 
this  is  merely  a  typical  case,  there  are 
many  such)  : 

Only  by  Jcliovah's  grace  and  His  loving- 
kindness  in  UKin^  the  radio,  I  can  say  is  the 
only  reason  that  I  am  alive  today.  1  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go  on  ^iny  longer  in  this 
wicked  -world.  One  day  I  happened  to  tune  in 
to  WBBR  and  heaixl  a  discussion  about  the 
end  of  the  world.  Scriptures  were  given  in 
proof  and  hiter  T  looked  them  up  RYid  I  said, 
So  the  Bible  is  right!  If  it  be  Joliovah^s  will, 
I  hope  to  see  this  wicked  system  go  down  and 
God's  kinj^-dom,  The  Theocracy,  in  its  place 
and,  through  it,  the  name  of  Jehovah  vindi- 
cated. 

Honest  confession  came  from  one 
grateful  listener: 

Your  station  is  the  most  valuable  fltation  on 
the  radio;  everything  else  they  could  take 
away  from  our  radio,  but  the  truth.  The 
Watchtowcr  program  is  ossentia.1  to  me.  May 
your  work  go  cm  :uul  may  it  fee  for  the  Mokm- 
ing  of  the  meek  and  to  the  honor  of  our  great 
God,  Jehovah. 

"We  are  witnessing  today  the  fnlfill- 
ment  of  the  prophetic  statement  of  the 
apostle  Paul  to  Timothy:  "For  the  time 
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will 'Come  when  they  will  not   endure 

sound  doctrine ;  .  .  ,  and  they  shall  turn 
away  their  ears  from  the  truth/'  (2  Tim- 
othy 4:3,4)  But  while  this  is  true  in 
general,  here  is  a  notable  exception: 

You  want  to  know  why  I  started  listening 
to  your  programs  on  "WfcBTl^?  I'll  tell  you.  I 
wjis  an  atheist  and  had  turned  against  religion 
and  to  do  so  I  had  to  learn  what  religion 
taught.  T  began  to  listen  to  religious  programs 
on  the  radio.  When  I  first  heard  your  pro- 
gram I  WKS  hostile  toward  it  because  I  hided 
all  religions  and  thought  it  was  a  religion. 
Upon  learning  more  rdiout  them  1  liked  your 
programs.  I  still  laeked  faith  in  the  Bible  and 
considered  it  fiction.  One  day  T  heard  yon 
discuss  tile  prophecies  th;jt  were  fulfilled 
since  1918.  After  reading  your  Bible-::^tudy 
helps  I  began  to  believe  the  Bible, 

Any  radio  station  wdidsc  programs  can 
develop  in  the  heart  of  tlie  listener  a 
deep  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator  must 
be  recognized  as  operating  in  the  highest 
public  interest.  Here  is  a  case  to  point: 

With  deepest  gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  His 
loving-kindness  in  granting  my  request  to  be 
able  to  hear  WBBR,  I  am  writing  this  lettei:. 
By  hearing  the  j^lorious  message  of  Jcliovah's 
Theocracy  by  Christ  Jesus,  His  anointed 
King,  I  have  come  to  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  Bible  and  the  purposes  of  Almighty 
God.  It  has  awakened  me  to  greater  privikgcft 
and  responsibilities-  May  Jehovah's  rich  bless- 
ing continue  to  be  Upon  you,  as  you  send  out 
free  education  to  men  of  goad  will. 

The  three  high  towers  of  WBBE  are 
illuniinated  at  night  ^vith  standard  flash- 
ing beacons  for  the  guidance  and  safety 
of  airplanes  in  the  night.  Far  out  to  ^ea 
these  flashing  heaeons  can  be  seen  by 
sliips  approaching  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  WBBR  on  the  records  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Asso^dation  is  designated 
''a  true  light".  In  its  unique  position  in 
this  great  Tnetropolitan  center  in  the 
midst  of  millions  of  eartiris  population 
it  is  proving  to  be  in  truth  and  in  Tact 
"a  true  light"  to  the  glorv  of  the  Most 
Fligh  God,  Jehovah,  the  ''Father  of 
lights^'. 

AWAKE ! 


'  I  ^±iE  tiny  inland  of  Barbados  shoots 
1  up  out  of  the  Caribbean  hen.  From 
the  air  one  can  see  over  the  entire  beau- 
tirul,  small,  flat  island,  of  pure  coral 
formation.  In  size  it  is  only  21  by  14^ 
miles.  It  has  an  area  of  106470  acres,  or 
about  166  square  miles.  The  census  of 
1906  showed  the  popalatiou  to  be  196,287, 
making  an  averaj^*^  of  about  1,180  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  It  is  believed  to 
be  mncb  greater  now,  although  the  latest 
census  showed  less.  Many  say  it  is  not 
authentic,  since  certain  ones  do  not  want 
the  true  ligures  revealed,  aw  overcrowd- 
ed population  reduces  labor  wages.  Tt  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  mof^t  densely  popu- 
lated areas  in  the  world. 

There  is  much  contention  over  the 
name  Barbados.  According  to  sixteenth- 
century  maps  it  is  rendered  St.  Branar- 
do,  Barbudoso,  Baruiodos,  BerTiados, 
and  Barmodo.  It  is  believed  that  tlie 
name  Barbados  is  from  Spanish  and 
means  'dianginf^  branches",  while  other 
autKoritiet^  say  it  is  I*ortu^uese  and 
means  ''bearded  iig-tree"^  which  was  the 
name  given  it  hy  the  Portuguest?  because 
of  its  being  bearded  like  fig-trees, 

Barbados  is  outstanding  amon^  all  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Tt  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful,  glistening,  wdiite-sandy 
beaches,  with  clear  hlue-gre<m  wattirs. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  such  beauti- 
ful natural  beaches  anywhf^re  in  the 
United  States  or  on  any  other  island 
visited  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  said  that 
it  will  arrest  old  age- 
When  first  discovered  it  was  inhabited 


by  the  Carib  Indians,  later  by  Portu- 
guese; then  the  British  colonizers  land- 
ed, in  IfiOo,  in  the  "Olive  Blossom'*,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  King 
James  1.  In  162S  64  English  settlers  ar- 
rived, and  Charles  Wolforstone  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  its  first  governor.  Of  its 
total  inhabitants  nine-tenths  are  of  the 
pure  African  race  that  were  imported 
by  tiie  British  as  slaves,  while  the  other 
tenth  is  of  the  pure  white  race  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

On  the  whole  the  people  are  very  gen-^ 
tie,  mannerly  and  clean,  including  those 
of  the  African  race.  The  moral  standard 
of  the  people  is  far  higher  than  that  of 
the  American  people-  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  children  are  much  more  submis- 
sive to  parents,  while  adult  and  cViild  de- 
linquency has  not  reached  such  a  high 
tide.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  has  been 
attributed  to  the  place's  being  so  small 
and  crowded.  Every  person  can  keep  up 
with  his  neighbors*  activity  and  wdll 
quickly  dismiss  such  from  respectable 
society  unless  he  is  a  near  spotless  char- 
acter. 

The  people  live  vory  tight  and  rigid 
hves.  While  they  are  vei'y  nice  and  hos- 
pitable if  met  in  their  homes,  yet  if  you 
met  tlie  same  person  on  the  street  you 
w^ould  get  a  quick  little  diplomatic  bow 
but  never  a  conversation.  AfoKt  of  tlie 
jnen  always  carry  a  'Valise^'',  udiich  con- 
tributes to  a  bu[^iness  appearance.  Even 
most  teen-ager.s  carry  on(^  and  walk 
with  as  eold,  frosty  air  as  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  of  England,  ^^  described  in  the 
Xew  York  Times  __^ 

Magazine.  T  h  i  s  -^!^^^^^^ 
is  whv  it  is  called  ^^^^^ 
'Little    Ens- 
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land"j  since  the  people  are  very  zealous 
not  to  depart  from  English  customs  and 
ways  of  life.  When  talking  to  those  of  the 
higher  social  bracket  and  introducing 
some  other  character  into  the  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  person 
to  say,  *^Vaitt  now,  who  is  he!  Ohl  that 
person/'  then  immediately  change  the 
subject.  This  means  that  either  the  per- 
son has  married  outside  of  his  social 
caste  or  financial  equal  or  has  a  black 
spot  somewhere  in  his  family  record- 
Even  in  this  little  island  politics  is 
highly  developed  and  brightly  crystal- 
lized. The  local  government  is  made  up 
of  a  governor  sent  down  by  the  English 
Crown,  an  executive  council,  a  legislative 
council  of  nine  nominated  members,  and 
a  house  of  assembly  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. They  always  follow  the  English  po- 
litical trend  and  policy.  Now  the  Labor- 
ites  are  running  the  local  government 
with  a  "prime  minister"'. 

Taxed  from  Birth  to  Death 
^\Additional  taxation  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  cost  heavily  to  be  born.  As  soon 
as  you  arrive  you  are  covered  with  taxes 
and  surtaxes.  If  your  child  wants  a  pet 
dog,  or  even  if  it  is  a  raw^bone,  mangy 
creature,  the  government  says,  'X-ook 
here ;  give  me  $1,20  a  year  tax'' ;  then  you 
can  keep  the  poor  creature.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  bicycle  you 
must  pay  a  tax;  if  a  donkey,  it  is  taxed ; 
or  if  a  two-wheel  cart,  you  must  pay  a 
tax  according  to  the  number  of  wheels. 
If  an  automobile,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  luxuries,  it  is  taxed  from  end  to  end, 
with  gasoline  taxed  so  heavily  you  must 
pay  fifty  cents  a  gallon. 

If  you  own  your  own  home,  you  pay 
ownership  tax;  if  you  rent  it  out,  the 
renter  pays  an  exorbitant  rent  twelve 
months  a  year,  then  the  government  says 
to  the  renter:  ''Now  you  have  paid  the 
owner  rent  for  twelve  months  to  live  in 
the  house,  and  the  owner  has  paid  me  an 
ownership  tax;  now,  to  live  in  it  any 
longer  you  must  pay  me  a  month's  rent,'' 
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called  "oecnpaney  tax".  If  you  own  ^ 

radio  you  must  pay  a  tax  to  turn  it  on. 

But  wait — the  poor  man  is  going  to 
die  some  day  and  then  we  can't  tax  him. 
Let's  charge  him  to  die.  So,  on  goes  the 
"death  duty".  If  you  own  property,  even 
personal  property  such  as  jewelry  or 
fine  clothing,  and  if  you  don^t  know  sev- 
eral years  in  advance  just  when  you  are 
going  to  take  your  leave  of  this  life  so 
as  to  deed  all  this  to  some  other  person, 
when  you  do  die  then  all  this  is  valued 
and  a  certain  percentage  is  taken  out 
called  ^Meath  duty''. 

You  must  pay  for  a  coffin,  burial 
ground,  high  funeral  expense,  clergy  fee, 
and,  if  Catholic,  a  ^'purgatory"  fund. 
Then,  if  you  can't  leave  your  wife  or 
children  a  good-size  inheritance,  society 
looks  on  you  as  a  poor  creature  who 
never  amounted  to  much.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment treasury  is  always  empty.  It  can't 
even  build  a  harbor,  this  island's  great- 
est need,  because  of  in&?ufficient  funds. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  beggars  with 
the  stare  of  hunger  in  their  eyes. 

Some  capable  men  started  building  a 
fine  hotel  with  the  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing  Barbados'  beautiful' beaches  and  all 
its  assets  for  a  vacation  resort,  to  attract 
American  vacationers.  During  the  war 
the  Americans  built  Barbados'  only  air- 
port. Now  American  planes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  land  here-  The  hotel  project 
was  blocked,  cutting  off  a  fabulous 
source  of  income  for  the  island. 

A  leading  chemist  of  the  island  re- 
ported that  in  the  early  part  of  1947  the 
custom  control  officers  would  not  permit 
them  to  order  the  ''wonder^'  drug,  peni- 
cillin^ from  any  place  except  the  firm  of 
M  &  B  of  England  at  $27  per  300,000 
units.  Soon  England  could  not  supply  it. 
The  chemists  demand  the  drug,  since 
other  firms,  such  as  P  &  D,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  anxious  to  sup- 
ply it.  The  board  made  some  concessions. 
Now  the  American  firm  is  supplying  the 
same  drug,  the  same  quafity,  the  same 
amount  of  units,  not  for  $27,  but  for 
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84  cents!  Quite  a  difference  in  price. 
As  for  agriculture,  instead  of  trac- 
tors and  steel-beam  plows,  the  oxen  and 
hand  spade  are  about  the  most  advanced 
implements  used  to  till  the  soil.  As  for 
road-building  and  construction,  instead 
of  caterpillars  and  bulldozers,  a  host  of 
women  with  baskets  on  their  heads  are 


employed  to  move  rocks  and  dirt  to  the 
construction  center. 

The  proud  little  isle  of  Barbados  pays 
and  pays  and  pays,  but,  with  all  the  in- 
tensive taxation,  no  funds  are  available 
to  finance  modern  progress.  Poor  little 
overtaxed  Barbados ! — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  British  West  Indies. 


Pre55  Throttled  to  Shield,  "Sacred  Cow^' 

•3?  Last  January  the  board  of  education  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  banned  the  Nation 
magazine  because  of  articles  called  anti-CathoKc.  On  June  23  it  became  known  that 
the  board  of  superintendents  banned  this  same  magazine  from  New  York  public  schools, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  ban  was  justified  by  Dr.  Jansen,  superintendent  of 'schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  articles  "contributed  to  religious  animosity  by  going  into  matters 
of  faith  and  out  of  the  realm  of  polities  or  social  controversy".  The  articles  discussed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Fascism,  censorship,  science  and  democracy.  The  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  invades  all  fields,  yet  carries  along  her  religious  cloa'k  and  from  behind 
its  folds  recklessly  screams  'intolerant  bigot'  at  any  who  disagree  with  her. 

The  writer  of  the  controversial  articles  in  The  Nation,  Mr.  Blanshard,  replied  to 
the  censorship  pointedly,  and  said,  in  part:  "The  board  of  superintendents  has  vividly 
illustrated  and  confirmed  one  point  in  my  articles,  that  the  censorship  system  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  already  restricting  intellectual  freedom  in  our  public  schools.  If 
I  am  anti- Catholic,  then  there  are  millions  of  anti-Catholic  Catholics  in  the  United 
State?  who  are  just  as  much  disgusted  with  the  social  policies  of  their  priests  as  I  am." 

But  even  if  the  articles  delved  into  matters  of  faith,  is  Jansen's  ban  American? 
Does  the  American  constitution  guarantee  free  speech  only  in  social  and  political  fields? 
Can't  Jansen  recollect  that  it  also  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and  press  in  the 
most  important  field,  that  of  worship?  Moreover,  does  Jansen  not  know  that  Catholic 
publications  spew  out  vituperation  and  venom  against  other  religions?  That  these  in- 
crease "religious  animosity"  yet  are  found  on  shelves  in  school  libraries?  Could  Dr. 
Jansen  enroll  in  one  of  his  school  courses  to  learn  about  constitutional  guarantees? 


Truman  Says  Clergymen  Superior  to  Jesus 

'^  Recently  a  new  postage  stamp  was  issued  to  honor  "heroic"  deaths  of  foxir 
chaplains.  These  four  army  chaplains  were  supposed  to  have  given  their  lifebelts 
to  soldiers  when  their  vessel  was  torpedoed,  and  locked  arms  and  chanted  prayers 
as  the  waves  swallowed  them  into  a  watery  grave*  But  the  reports  are  conflicting 
and  unauthenticated,  according  to  the  Freethinkers  of  America.  They  demand  with- 
drawal of  the  stamp  "in  the  name  of  truth  and  honesty"  because  "official  investigation 
confirmed  the  adequacy  of  lifesaving  equipment  and  that  the  chaplains,  two  Protestants, 
one  Catholic  and  a  Jew,  did  not  give  away  their  life  jackets".  What  deceit  is  possible 
when  fawning  politicians  manufacture  heroes  of  clergymen  to  grab  the  religious  vote! 
When  these  stamps  honoring  these  questionable  heroics  were  issued.  President 
Truman  bleated :  "The  greatest  sermon  that  ever  was  preached  is  right  here  on  this 
stamp."  Greater  than  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Greater  than  Jesus'  ransoming 
death?  Alas,  what  stupidity  is  possible  when  the  tongue  wags  while  the  brain  rests! 
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AS    OLD  HATE  BREEDS  NEW    VIOLENCE 


Burlingrton  misuses 
''1  Am  an  American 
Day"  c«lebratioa  a« 
a  apringrboard  U* 
launcli  mob  action 
against  freedom 


day^s  utterances  were  more  than  meretj-  mud- 
dled; they  were  exceedingly  daii^eirtDUs,  [Bur- 
lington Daily  News  editorial] 

The  'dangerous  utterances'  were  made 
small  religious  sect  "by  John  J.  Burns  (until  recently  mayor 
should    make    every     of  Burlington,  but  now  its  postmaster) 


"THE  shameful  dis- 
play of  bigotry  and 
ruffianism  as  shown 
in    the    attack    on'  a 


Vermonter   blush/ 

The  evident  fact  that  the  mayor  of  the 
city  fanned  the  fiamos  and  the  police 
did  nothing  to  curb  them  should  make  us 
all  stop  and  think,"  So  spoke  a  chagrined 
Vermonter  in  the  "People's  Forum''  of 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  May  26, 1948. 
And  hsten  to  the  other  voices  that  joined 
his: 

I  certainly  didn't  like  the  idea  of  the  mayor 
fanniBg  the  flames  in.  his  talk  on  tlie  American 
Day  program  a  little  while  before  the  riot 
That  kind  of  demagoguery  burns  me  up.  It's 
not  good  Americanism.  [Earl  Denicorc,  Lions 
Club  presi4ont] 

At  this  tinif  T  learned  of  the  mayor's  Ameri- 
can Day  speech  in  wliit^h  he  rabble-roused 
against  th^i  Witnesses.  [Capt.  Rudy  Smith, 
National  Guard  officer  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
mory] 

It  13  strange  that  Mayor  Burns  should  have 
picked  an  American  Day  rally  to  air  his  igno- 
rance, or  plain  disregard,  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Amcrioan  freedom.  .  .  .  The 
next  time  Mayor  Burns  stands  up  before  a 
crowd,  "representing  the  veterans  of  Worfd 
War  11/*  this  is  one  veteran  he  isn't  represent- 
ing, }i  you  please,  [From  public  opinion  col- 
umn in  the  St.  Albans  Daily  ^fessenger] 

Many  persons  are  also  turning  their  Criti- 
cism toward  Mayor  Burns  for  his  intemperate 
utterances  at  the  I  Am  an  Ameriean  Day 
ceremony  in  Battery  Park  the  same  afternoon. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  this  was  just  one 
more  sample  of  the  bleatiiig-before-thinldhg 
for  which  the  mayor  ia  noted.  .  ,  .  Bat  Sun- 
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on  Sunday,  May  23,  and  apparently  pre^ 
cipitated  the  mob  violence  that  followed 
at  the  armory,  where  Jehovah's  witness- 
es w^ere  liolding  Bible  meetings.  In  his 
"patriotic"  sermon  the  mayor  demanded 
to  know  what  the  veteran  war  dead 
would  think  "if  ihitj  knew^  the  same 
building  from  which  they  departed  to 
battle  for  the  flag  had  been  leased  by  an 
iigent  of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  an  or- 
ganisation that  refuses  to  salute  the 
flag'\  The  result  of  this  rabble-rousing 
was  mob  violence  against  freedom  of 
worship,  a  real  insult  to  the  flag  and  its 
lofty  principles- 

Moreover,  this  new  violence  was  bred 
by  old  hate.  Of  the  ex-mayor  the  Jut- 
land .-i^era^ii  said:  "The  history  of  his 
fend  with  the  Witnesses  is  pretty  w;ell 
known-  He  has  clashed  with  the  sect  be- 
fore. His  antagonism  toward  them  and 
their  faith  has  been  aggressive/^  Xot  only 
aggressive,  but  lawless.  In  years  past  he 
has  violently  Snatched  petition  sheets 
.from  their  hands,  thus  denying  them  the 
constitutional  right  of  petition.  On  dif- 
ferent oeeasions  he  has  ordered  reluc- 
tant policemen  to  seize  and  forcibly  eject 
from  town  two  women,  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, because  they  presented  BihlG  lec- 
tures and  literature.  Repeatedly  ho  has 
caused  the  Witnesses  to  be  herded  into 
the  police  station  for  grilhng  by  him- 
self and  politic  officers,  though  innocent 
of  any  wrongdoing.  Now  his  long-stand- 
ing hate  has  ignited  new  violence, 
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The  Violence  Bred  by  Old  Hate 

Jehovah's  witnesses  had  scheduled  a 
three-day   assembly   in   Burlington   for 

May  21-23,  and  obtained  the  state  ar- 
mory for  assembly.  On  May  22  the  Wit- 
nesses invited  the  public  to  attend  a  spe- 
cial Bible  lecture  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  23,  and  this  they  did  by 
distributing  handbills  on  the  streets. 
This  activity  brought  forth  some  blus- 
tery threats,  and  pressure  was  applied 
on  armory  officials.  It  was  generally 
known  around  the  city  that  rabble  ele- 
ments were  brewing  trouble, 

Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  Watch- 
tower  representative,  T.  J.  Sullivan,  be- 
gins his  address  to  the  350  persons  as- 
sembled, many  of  them  Burlingtonians 
of  good-will.  Then  three  men  and  two 
women  enter.  They  are  recognized  as 
ones  active  in  molesting  the  Witnesses 
for  two  years  past.  Soon  about  seven 
young -men  saunter  in  and  join  them. 
Ushers  take  up  near-by  posts  as  a  pre- 
caution. All  this  while  the  speaker  dis- 
courses on  Christ  Jesus  as  the  permanent 
Governor  of  all  nations,  showing  from 
the  Bible  prophecies  that  only  Christ's 
kingdom  can  bring  relief  to  suffering 
humankind,  and  that  it  will  bring  full 
and  glorious  relief  and  delivera*nee  sooii. 
Such  knowledge  is  as  a  sweet-smelling 
perfume  in  the  nostrils  of  men  of  good- 
will, but  to  deluded  opposers  it  is  as  a 
stinking  stench  of  death.  Centuries  ago 
a  minister  of  God,  the  apostle  Paul, 
showed  how  the  spread  of  this  knowl- 
edge would  be  received  by  these  two 
classes : 

Wherever  I  go,  thanl^  God,  he  makes  my  life 
a  constant  pageant  of  triumph  in  Christ,  dif- 
fusing the  perfume  of  his  knowledge  every- 
where by  me.  I  live  for  God  as  the  fragrance 
of  Christ  breathed  alike-on  those  who  are 
being  saved  and  on  those  who  are  perishing, 
to  the  one  a  deadly  fragrance  that  makes  for 
death,  to  the  other  a  vital  fragrance  that 
makes  for  life.  [2  Corinthians  2: 14-16,  Mof- 
fatt  translation] 


To  Delore  "Curley"  Nolin  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  as  permanent  Governor 
was  a  stench  to  his  nostrils,  for  during 
its  presentation  he  rose  and  shouted  to 
the  speaker,  "Shut  up !  You  stink  V  Ob- 
viously, he  meant  that  to  him  the  mes- 
sage of  Chrisf^s  kingdom  was  a  stinking 
one,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  speaker 
personally.  It  was  the  signal  for  general 
heckling  from  the  handful  present  hav- 
ing a  similar  sense  of  smell,  in  which 
group  of  rowdies  were  Delore  Nolin's 
father,  Leo  Nolin,  Sr.,  and  his  two  sis- 
ters Maria  and  Amelia. 

Quick  action  ensued.  Nolin's  cry  had 
barely  died  on  his  lips  when  he  was  lifted 
bodily  by  an  usher  and  headed  for  the 
exit.  The  other  ruffians  jumped  up  to 
interfere.  One  infuriated  hoodlum  struck 
the  usher  on  the  head.  Other  ushers  were 
punched  by  the  disturbers.  Even  the  two 
girls  of  the  gang  kicked  and  clawed.  But 
prompt  action  by  alert  ushers  ended  the 
heckling  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  hoodlums  were  on  the 
outside.  The  meeting  successfully  con- 
cluded. From  the  first  heckling  to  the 
programed  conclusion  some  three  hours 
latei:,  every  scheduled  feature  of  the  ses- 
sions was  held. 

But  all  this  while  the  mob  out- 
side gathered  strength.  The  po- 
lice had  arrived,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  session  had  man- 
aged to  open  a  corridor  through  the 
crowd  now  numbering  between  300  and 
400.  Out  through  this  gantlet  of  raging, 
roaring,  jeering,  cursing  humanity  the 
Witnesses  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
paying  little  notice  to  the  braying  of  the 
mob,  as  silent  to  their  stupidly  false 
taunts  as  the  Israelites  were  to  those 
hurled  at  them  by  the  Jerieho-ites  before 
the  walls  tumbled  down.  In  a  public 
statement  the  next  day  the  National 
Guard  officer  on  duty  at  the  armory, 
Capt.  Rudy  Smith,  declared: 

Yesterday^s  mob  proceedings  were  the  worst 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  inhuman  yelling  and 
cursing  of  the  mob  caused  one  of  the  Wit- 
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neasea,  'an  elderly  woman,  to  have  a  heart  a, 
tack  which  necessitated  medical  aid.  The  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  armory  was  crowded  with 
young  children:  who  were  panicky  with  fear 
while  mothers  tried  desperately  to  console 
them.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  sight  I  had  never 
expected  to  see  in  Vermont. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Delore  "Cur- 
ie/' Nolin  played  another  leading  role, 
adding  assault  and  battery  to  his  at- 
tempt to  incite  riot.  The  attack  is  stated 
in  the  report  that  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  Washington,  DX- : 

One  Witness,  annsher  who  took  a.  main  part 
in  the  evicting  of  the  hecklers,  Charles  R. 
Siegrieat,  started  out  the  rear  door  as  had 
many  others  ahead  of  him,  only  to  find  it 
necessary  to  jump  hack  inside  and  lock  the 
door  quickly  as  several  mobsters  raced  to  at- 
tack him^  shouting  his  name.  By  the  time  he 
had  turned  and  reached  the  front  door,  the 
main  group  of  Witnesses  had  walked  out  be- 
tween "the  jeering  mobsters  and  driven  off, 
leaving  him  as  one  to  300  or  400.  As  he  came 
down  the  steps,  one  Delore  ^'Curley"  Nolin, 
the  one  who  had  previously  screamed  ''Boo ! 
You  stink  r  jumped  out  from  the  mob  and 
struck  C.  E.  Siegriest.  This  acted  like  a  si^al 
to'  the  whole  moh,  who  immediately  surged 
through  the  police  lines  and  struck,  pom- 
meled, beat,  kneed  and  kicked  Siegriest  even 
ill  the  face.  Jeering  and  cursing  as  he  raced 
for  his  pick-up  truck  parked  at  the  rear  of 
the  buildings  They  tore  at  his  clothing,  ripped 
off  his  hat,  tie  clip,  and  usher  ribbon,  threw 
a  shower  of  rocks  to  break  one  of  his  truck 
windows,  and  ripped  off  a  canvas  in  the  back 
as  Siegriest  roared  away.  When  he  arrived 
home  he  had  a  black  eye,  a  lump  as  large  as 
an  egg  on  his  right  cheekbone,  and  smaller 
lumps  on  neck,  chin  and  forehead,  besides 
many  body  bruises. 

This  violence  by  the  Nolin  family  is 
also  bred  by  an  old  hate.  In  addition  to 
Delore  Noiin's  attacks,  his  father  and 
sisters  grappled  with  the  ushers  trying 
to  restore  order  in  the  armory,  Leo  No- 
lin, Sr.,  has  for  the  past  two  years  accost- 
ed and  insulted  Valeria  Grey  as  she  en- 
gaged in  street-corner   distribution    of 
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the  Watchtower  and  Awahel  magazines 
circulated  by  Jehovah's  witnesses*  The 
day  before  the  riot  he  insulted  Witness 
Paul  Piche  as  he  performed  similar  serv- 
ice on  Burlington's  streets.  His  venom 
has  been  particularly  hateful  against  ex- 
Catholie  Naomi  McKnight,  now  a  Wit- 
ness, because  she  removed  her  little  girJ 
from  Nolin's  home,  where  she  had  previ- 
ously boarded  her.  His  persecution  of 
this  woman  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  she, had  to  engage  a  local  attorney 
to  write  Nolin  a  warning  that  if  he  did 
not  quit  his  molestation  he  would  be 
prosecuted,  Nolin's  tactics  were  even 
espoused  by  Vermont's  Catholic  Action 
paper.  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  and  an  edi- 
torial tirade  was  spewed  out  at  the  Wit- 
nesses. It  added  fuel  to  the  smoldering 
hate  that  finally  burst  out  into  blazing 
violence,  on  Sunday,  May  23. 

Police  Failure  to  Protect 

^^^  Where  were  the  police  while 
^^^  the  mob  had  Siegriest  down 
beating  him?  Press  photo- 
graphs appearing  later  in  the 
Burlington  Daily  Neivs  show  Police 
Chief  Prank  Raymond  and  other  officers 
standing  idly  by  watching  the  tangle  of 
mobsters  atop  Siegriest.  They  belatedly 
assisted  Siegriest  in  getting  to  his  truck. 
Burlington  Free  Press  reported  that 
"Chief  Raymond  had  stated  that  bo 
would  like  four  or  five  more  men  on  the 
force  but  that  the  detail  of  sis  officers 
sent  to  the  scone  handled  the  Sunday 
affair  well  and  adequately"  ""Well  and 
adequately"  for  whom,  Ciiief  Raymond? 
The  Free  Press  did  not  agree  with  you, 
when  it  said,  editorially,  May  26: 

Aecording  to  the  statement  of  National 
Guard  Captain  Smith,  it  was  knojvn  by  the 
mayor  and  thcs  chief  of  police  for  some  hours 
before  the  rioting  [15  hours  before,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Smith]  that  there  mi^ht  be  trouble  at 
the  armory. . . .  The  question  then  is  why  more 
police  officers  were  not  on  hand  to  ke*>p  order. 

Nor  does  the  Daily  News  of  Burling- 
ton  agree   with   you.   Chief  Raymond, 
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thAt  a  situation  3s  handled  *'well  and  ade- 
quately*' when  a  man  is  beaten  by  a  mob 
as  police  look  on.  On  May  26  it  said,  edi- 
torially: 

That  the  loca]  police  made  no  arrests  here 
following  t.hp  riot  ia  shamefully  similar  to 
lynchings  in  the  South  where  local  authorities 
often  fail  to  take  action.  Surely  there  wave  a 
number  of  persons  involved  direetly^  and  the 
policemen  on  hand  at  the  state  armory  were 
responsible  to  seize  those  immediately  con- 
eenied.  Many  persons  are  wondering  why  the 
police,  who  as  early  as  Saturday  had  reason 
to  fear  trouble  at  the  armory,  did  not  bring 
a  police  car  up  the  armory  driveway  to  the 
doorway  and  take  the  Jehovah  witness  leader 
[Siegrie^t]  to  safety%efore  the  mob  could  ^et 
at  him.  The  answer  to  this  one  is  something 
the  public  should  know.  Many  are  also  won- 
dering why  the  police  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  a  possible  riot  without  being  antied 
with  night  clubs.  The  Uek  of  any  precaution- 
ary state  police  help  is  another  Question  that 
deserves  an  answer. 

On  May  28  the  Free  Press  added: 

Citizens  who  are  really  concerned  about  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order  are  not  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  wtatcmcnt  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Burlington  i'olice  Commission 
[Rene  Boucher]  that  ^'thc  police  did  just 
what  I  would  liave  wanted  done,  in  handling 
the  disturbance  at  the  armory  grounds  Sun- 
day". If  he  really  means  that,  and  he  is  going 
to  continue  to  exercise  authority  as  a  police 
commissioner,  Burlington  citizens  who  do 
not  feel  competent  to  protect  themselves  in 
a  crowd  had  better  hire  body  guards  or  stay 
'away  from  crowds.  .  .  . 

The  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Po- 
lice Commission  saya  it  would  have  taken  a 
squad  of  50  or  60  men  to  handle  the  excited 
crowd,  estimated  at  around  300  persons.  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  A  resolute 'oflieer 
armed  with  a  elub  (why  were  not  the  police 
so  armed  that  day?)  can  usually  convince 
quite  a  number  of  unarmed  mobsters  that  the 
law  should  be  obeyed. 

There  are  33  on  the  Burlington  police 
force.  Also,  Section  116  of  the  City 
Charter  provides  the  mayor  power  in 
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emergencies  to  "commission  aa  many 
special  policemen  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, who  shall  have  all  the  powers  of 
regular  members  of  the  police  force". 
Chief  Raymond  said  Sunday's  outbreak 
did  not  necessitate  calling  out  even  the 
regular  police  force^  as  most  of  the 
crowd  were  "curious  spectators".  That 
is  doubtless  true,  and  if  the  six  police- 
men present  had  been  active  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  the  "curious  spectators" 
the  handful  of  violent  mobsters  under 
Delore  Nolin*g  lead  would  not  have 
harmed  Siegriest.  Also  perhaps  they 
could  ha^e  made  a  few  arrests  among 
the  few  actiial  mobsters, 

/^'^^And  while  deahng  in  excuses, 
"^^j^we  might  as  well  give  ear  to 
ex-Mayor  Burns'  penetrating 
view\  It  is  a  sad  mixture  of 
coy  naiveness  and  cowardly  buck-pass- 
ing. He  said:  *T  don't  know  who  did 
it^  do  you?  It  might  have  been  perpetrat- 
ed by  people  from  out  of  town,  I  know 
there  were  a  lot  of  folks  down  from  Can- 
ada yesterday/'  The  result  of  thiis  asinine 
cowardice  was  that  Frank  Davis,*presi- 
dent  of  the  North  End  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, apologized  to  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple for  this  slur  against  them.  An  offend- 
ed Canadian  wrote  to  publisher  Wi|liam 
Loeb  of  the  Daihf  News  of  Buflington 
and  complained  about  Canadians'  being 
classed  as  mobsters  because  Burlington 
'Tias  a  flannel-ttiouth  for  a  mayor",  and 
added:  **A  few  well-ehosei*  words  at  the 
right  time,  by  some  stupid  egoist  like 
your  Mayor  Burnt^,  can  raise  havoc  such 
as  witnessed  last  Sunday,"  In  a  signed 
editorial  publisher '  Loeb  said,  *'"\Ve 
apologize  for  our  foolish  and  ill-man- 
nered mavor/' 

To  discourage  further  mob  violence 
and  preserve  some  semblance  of  free 
worship  and  assembly  in  Burlington, 
legal  steps  were  taken  on  May  25  w^hen 
complaints  were  lodged  with  Deputy 
State's  Attorney  Nicholas  A,  Morwood 
against  the  mobsters.  Four  persons  were 
named  in  particular,  and  charged  with 
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'Tireacli  of  peace,  profaning  the  sabbath, 

assault  and  battery,  inciting  a  riot,  and 
trying  to  break  up  a  Christian  meeting"- 
During  the  ten-day  investigation  that  fol- 
lowed seven ^vere  arrested.  Three,  Ever- 
ette  Ratta,  Richard  Rivers  and  Robert 
Stanley,  pleaded  guilty  to  breach  of 
peace  charges  and  were  lined  $25  and 
costs.  Four,  Delore  Nolin,  Donald  Bar- 
rows, Kenneth  Irish  and  Ernest  Dorey, 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  in  June  were  out 
on  bail,  awaiting  jury  triaL  Nolin  is  the 
one  specifically  charged  with  assault- 

VepMont  Public  Opinion 

Concerning  wicked  men  th^  Bible 
states  :  "Are  they  ashamed  at  their  abom- 
inable deedst  Not  theyl  They  know  not 
how  to  blush/'  (Jeremiah  6 :  15,  Moffatt) 
But  there  are  many  honest-hearted  and 
fair  persons  in  Burlington  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Vermont  that  can  blush,  and  are 
blushing.  Different  newspapers  carried 
much  public  opinion  about  the  lapse  into 
mobocraey.  The  following  extracts  give 
the  prev^iEin^  sentiment : 

It  is  also  shameful  and  debasing.  It  throws 
mud  on  our  staters  reputation.  .  .  .  All  true 
Americans  must  feel  as  chagrined  as  I  do, 
.  _  .  We  who  have  been  so  proud  and  liappy 
because  of  our  Vermont  traditions  should 
bow  our  heads  in  shame,  ,  ,  .  It  was  much 
more  un-Ameriean  than  the  organization 
against  which  it  u-as  directed,  .  .  .  You  can 
imagme  the  feeling  of  shame,  disillusionment, 
and  anger  whieh  I  felt  upon  reading  the  news 
that  a  mob  had  reared  its  ugly  head.  I  wori^ 
der  xvhieh  was  the  more  un-American  gesture 
—the  refusal  of  a  few  individuals  to  salute 
the  flag  because  of  certain  religious  beliefs  or 
the  usurpation  of  the  law  by  a  mob  of  cowards 
aroused  by  irrcsponsibles.  .  .  .  Where  in  the 
"Constitution  of  the  U.S.  or  in  the  Holy  Bi- 
ble does  it  say  that  it  is  a  crime  n^t  to  salute 
the  flag?  .  -  . 

Saluting  the  flag  is  a  ritual  and  a  symbol; 
it  is  not  a  law.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  salute  th'^ 
flag.  The  hard  part  is  to  uphold  the  things 
for  which  it  stands.  People  who  do  not  be- 
liGTft  in  the  rights  of  others  are  far  more  dan- 


gerous than  a  few  members  of  a  religious  seet 
who  feel  it  a  sacrilege  to  -worship  a  flag.  .  -  . 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  basic  beliefs  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  but  I  think  tliat  they  are 
sincere  in  what  they-  believe  and  will  not  do 
this  country  any  harm;  not  nearly  as  much  as 
the  mobsters  who  attacked  them.  ...  If  they 
won't  salute  the  flag,  but  will  try  to  live  up  to 
what  it  stands  for  in  evt^ry  way  that  their 
consciences  will  let  them,  so  what  if  they  donH 
salute?  The  mob  of  people  who  attacked  them 
is  the  real  concern  to  true  Americans  inter- 
ested in  preservin*^  the  principles  we  sup- 
posedly fought  for.  .  .  .  Patriotism  is  not 
merely  a  sui^crfidal  gesture  such  as  saluting 
the  flag ;  it  is  the  eoiiseientious  practice  of  lib- 
erty and  tolerance.  .  .  .  Probably  mof^t  of  thoKe 
in  the  mob  that  made  a  speetacle  of  itself 
last  Sunday  would  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  while  Jehovah's  witnesses  only  re- 
fused to  salute  the  flag,  the  mob  insulted  it 

Need  more  actual  quotations  from  the 
published  esprcf^sions  of  the  public  be 
i^eproduced  here  ?  Plenty  more  are  avail- 
able, but  tbey  run  in  similar  vein  of 
shame  and  indignation-  If  the  e:x-inayor, 
John  J.  Burns,  is  not  blushing,  and  it" 
the  police  commissioner  and  police  chief 
and  other  officers  are  not  blushing,  and 
if  the  Catholic  mobsters  that  shouted 
"Hail  Mary"  a^  they  were  being  ejected 
are  not  blushing,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  Bible  students  familiar  with  the  scrip- 
ture that  such  doers  of  abomlnabJo  deeds 
"know  not  bow  to  l>lu^li'\  The  encoifrag- 
uig  fact  is  that  many  in  Vermont  are 
blushing  because  of  the  shameful  fruit 
of  nioboeracv. 

From  all  over  the  state  letters  are 
coming  to  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Persons 
of  f^ood-will  are  requesting  literature" 
coneerning  their  Bible  beliefs.  They  are 
requesting  that  ministers  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  call  at  their  homes  to  explain 
to  them  the  scriptures  concerning  these 
'perilous  last  days'.  The  mobocrats  failed 
in  their  hateful  purpose  to  destroy  free 
worship.  The  only  result  of  this  new  vio- 
lence stemming  from  their  old  hate  was 
to  make  honest  Vermont  blush. 
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A  WAKE! 


How 


AN     , 

Are  Made 


OTHER  nations  may  boast  of  tlieir 
mass  production  of  autos  or  arma- 
menfe,  but  the  people  of  Chile  excel  in 
the  mass  production  of  angels.  Of  course, 
their  manner  of  producing  angels  is  a 
little  different  from  the  method  of  Jeho- 
vah God, 

It  all  began  years  ago  when  the  coun- 
try was  under  the  domination  of  the 
wealthy  Spanish  landowners  and  the 
Catholje  church.  Many  of  the  poor  in- 
quilinos  (farm  workers)  were  descend^ 
ants  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  Indian  wonien, 
and,  consequently,  they  had  no  legal 
rights  in  Ihe  land.  These  poor  people, 
called  mestizos,  were  the  laborers  on  the 
large  haciendas  or  fundos  that  occupy 
the  major  part  of  the  fertile  central  Yat- 
ley  of  Chile.  For  them  it  was  a  life  of 
servitude  filled  with  drab  routine  from 
morn  to  night,  with  only  their  wine  to 
lighten  the  week's  drudgery. 

The  usual  farm  worker  Jives  in  a  small 
one-room  adobe  hut  with  a  thatched  roof 
and  a  stone-hard  adobe  floor.  The  only 
light  in  the  diamal  room  comes  from  the 
open  door.  Children  s3eep  on  filthy  straw 
mats  on  the  floor,  The  few  chickens  and 
pigs  have  the  run  of  the  house.  All  wa- 
ter^ whether  for 
drinking  or  wash- 
ing, is  taken  from 
a  n  ear-by  irriga- 
tion ditch.  Many 
times  the  children 
and  animals  use 
the  floor  of  the 
one-room  house  as 
their  toilet,  when 
the  mother  is  busy 
cooking  on  the  out- 
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door  fire  or  even  when  she  is  working 

inside  the  house. 

Although  the  farm  worker  has  a  small 
garden  to  grow  a  few  vegetables  for  his 
family,  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the 
diet  of  the  children.  They  live  mainly  on 
soup  and  on  heavy  lumps  of  bread  only 
slightly  raised  with  yeast.  The  entire 
family  drink  their  mate  out  of  the  same 
tin  cup  tlirough  a  long  nickel  tube  with 
a  perforated  bulge  at  one  end.  The  chil- 
dren run  around  in  bare  feet  without  any 
protection  during  the  cold  rain,  but  their 
fathers  have  hunks  of  automobile  tires 
fashioned  into  sandals  for  their  stock- 
ingless  feet,  and  instead  of  a  coat  they 
have  over  their  shoulders  a  blanket  with 
an  opening  for  their  head. 

Living  under  such  primitive  condi- 
tions with  little  or  no  hope  for  an  im- 
provement, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  peo- 
ple turned  to  the  manufacture  of  angels 
as  the  release  from  their  sorrow^s.  The 
teaching  of  their  church  inspired  them 
to  take  up  thia  speciali^^ed  form  of  activ- 
ity. It  furnished  an  exciting  change  to 
'the  monotonous  routine  of  their  lives. 
Although  recently  some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  check  the  mass  production 
of  angels,  it  is  still  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  lower  class. 

In  most  families  there  is  a  ii^w  child 
every  year.  This  is  due  to  the  confused 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Al- 
though the  priests  convey  the  idea  that 
the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  their 
knowledge  of  sex,  nevertheless  the 
church  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
using  this  sex  knowledge  for  the  con- 
tinuous production 
of  children.  Be- 
cause of  the  close 
quarters  in  which 
the  family  lives, 
not  only  the  par- 
ents hut  sometimes 
even  the  children 
themselves  pr o- 
duce  more  children, 
Then  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  survival 
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of  ^he  fittest.  Only  the  strongest  babies 
can  survive  the  rigorous,  unhygienic  con- 
ditions of  the  first  year  of  life. 

This  opens  the  way  for  the  production 
of  angels,  and  each  family  has  a  special 
pride  in  the  number  it  can  produce. 
There  are  three  classes  of  angels  manu- 
factured: (1)  the  babies  that  die  before 
seeing  the  light  are  transformed  imme- 
diately into  cheruhimf  (2)  those  who 
are  horn  alive  but  die  before  sucking 
their  mother's  breast  become  seraphim; 
and  (3)  the  children  that  die  after  tak- 
ing their  mother's  milk  are  called  angeM- 
tos  (little  angels).  It  is  all  done  very 
precisely,  and  the  little  angels  are 
shipped  directly  to  heaven. 

Instead  of  going  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  theso  little  ones,  the  families 
use  the  occasion  for  a  fiesta.  The  tiny 
hody  is  laid  on  the  table  under  what- 
ever  covering  is  available  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  flowers  and  candles.  The 
neighbors  are  invited  in  to  driiik,  sing 
and  dance.  Sometimes  the  dead  bodies 
are  kept  for  days  while  the  celebration 
continues.  On  occasions  the  body  of  the 
dThgclito  is  loaned  to  another  family  for 
further  rejoicing  in  that  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  celebration  the  fa- 
ther takes  the  angelito  in  a  box  or  urna 
and  carries  it  on  foot  followed  by  his 
friends,  usually  only  men,  to  the  ceme- 
tery. The  friends  carry  the  flowers  in 
their  arms.  The  famihes  who  have  more 
money  hire  a  ^'hite  hearse  driven  by  atr 
tendants  dressed  in  white  and  drawn  by 
white  horses  covered  with  white-tasseled 
mesh  blankets.  Topped  with  a  large 
cross,  the  hearse  is  covered  with  huge 
floral  wreaths.  It  is  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle rivaled  only  by  the  fnnerals  of  men 
prominent  in  public  lif,e- 

This  worship  of  the  dead  is  prolonged 
even  after  the  burial  in  the  cemetery. 
During  the  afternoon,  after  finishing 
their  household  duties,  the  women  carry 
flowers  to  the  cemeteries  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  angelitos.  In  many  parts 
of  Chile  flowers  are  available  the  entire 
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year  and  are  tor  sale  at  all  street  mar- 
kets at  very  reasonable  jirices.  Many 
times  the  women  do  their  visiting  in  the 
cemetery  and  even  enjoy  their  once 
(afternoon  coffee  or  mate)  there. 

Then  on  November  1  there  is  a  na- 
tional holiday,  All  Saints'  Day,  for  the 
worship  of  the  dead.  Parades  with  bands, 
flags  and  officiating  priests  wind  their 
way  to  the  cemetery  between  refresh- 
ment stands  that  line  the  roadside  like 
a  circus  or  country  fair.  For  the  occa- 
sion ail  of  the  family  mausoleums  have 
been  painted  a  gleaming  white,  remind- 
ing one  of  .Jesus'  words  about  the  reli- 
gious clergy,  in  Matthew  23: 27;  'Tor  ye 
are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which 
indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but 
are  within  full  of  dead  men's  hones^  and 
of  all  uncleanness." 

Because  the  Aesta  comes  at  the  height 
of  the  springtime,  a  great  variety  of 
flowers  is  available  and  elaborate  floral 
decorations  are  arranged  on  each  family 
tomb*  "With  the  petals  of  snowballs  or 
other  flowers  as  the  background  many 
artistic  designs  are  displayed  and  in  the 
bright  warm  sunshine  the  cemetery  re- 
sembles  a  paradise  garden  instead  of  a 
depository  for  dead  bones.  The  high 
walls  'arouiid  and  within  the  cemetery 
contain  thousands  of  niches  for  the  bur- 
ial of  the  dead.  Each  niche  has  its  metal 
basket  or  concrete  box  of  flowers,  thus 
making  the  walls  a  splash  of  bright 
colors  against  the  background  of  tall 
green  pines  or  eucalyptus  trees. 

Mass  Production 

Figures  published  in  the  Anuario  of 
December  1946,  a  publication  of  the 
Direccion  General  de  Informaciones  y 
Cultura^  show  the  productivity  of  Chile 
in  the  line  of  angelitos.  According  to  tbis 
book  Chile  has  the  highest  marriage  rate 
in  the  world,  and  naturaily  this  tends  to 
produce  a  high  birth  rate.  Then,  too, 
Chile  also  has  a  high  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  because  the  Catholic  Church  does 
not  look  with  any  leniency  on  divorce. 
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However,  many  men  have  more  than  one 
wife  without  the  blessing  of  the  church 
or  the  civil  law. 

In  1944  there  were  174,864  legitimate 
children  born  and  39,615  illegitimate,  or 
18,5  percent  of  the  total  births  were 
illegitimate.  In  the  years  between  1910 
and  1919  the  average  rate  of  illegitimacy 
rose  to  37.9  percent,  according  to  the 
Anuario.  This  high  rate  of  illegitimacy 
has  a  marked  effect  on  the  high  rate^  of 
infant  mortality,  because  unmarried 
mothers  do  not  receive  as  much  care  as 
married  mothers.  The  Anuario  reports 
that  in  1941  the  rate  of  babies  born  dead 
was  47.2  per  thousand,  a  figure  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  higheist  in  the 
world,  but  in  1944  it" dropped  to  39.8  per 
thousand.  The  book  comments  that  for- 
merly, when  the  doctor's  certificate  for 
cause  of  death  was  not  demanded,  ''the 
parents  probably  reported  more  babies 
)orn  alive  but  dead  after  the  delivery 
(in  order  to  have  an  angelito)." 

Other  figures  given  in  the  Anuario 
show  that  of  the  103,054  persons  who 
died  within  the  country  in  1943,  there 
were  31,616  who  died  within  the  first 
year  of  life  and  of  this  number  5,510 
died  within  the  first  three  days.  This 
figure  of  5,510  is  divided  into  3,223  legiti- 
mate children  and  2,287  illegitimate. 
All  in  all,  the  production  of  32,000 
angels  a  year  is  not  negligible  and,  con- 
sequently, ranks  as  mass  production. 

However,  as  more  religions  get  busy 
in  Chile  (there  are  about  thirty  now) 
there  is  more  confusion  concerning  the 
understanding  of  angel  production  and 
many  families  are  not  so  sure  as  to 
whether  they  are  manufacturing  angels 
or  must  first  get  the  'Tioly  spirit"  of  the 
street-parading,  guitar-playing  Evange- 
licos  (a  Chilean  military  version  of  the 
Pentecostal  religion).  The  Anuario  di- 


vides the  people  of  Chile  into  four  large 
groups :  liberal  thinkers,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  other  religions,  and  says 
that  only  about  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation "effectively  profess  Catholicism" 
although  the  last  census  of  1940  gives 
91  percent  of  the  population  as  Catholics. 
However,  this  last  figure  is  based  on 
affiliation  because  of  birth. 

A  sad  climax  to  the  religious  fanati- 
cism in  the  worship  of  the  dead  came  in 
January  of  1948  when  a  hundred  homes 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  their 
loved  ones  in  a  river  tragedy.  It  hap- 
pened  during  the  pilgrimage  of  hundreds 
of  persons  to  the  statue  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, one  of  the  "saints"  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  After  the  river  tragedy  it  was 
a  little  difficult  for  the  church  to  ex- 
plain why  so  many  died  on  the  way  to 
worship  '^one  of  the  saints  of  G-od",  One 
priest  stuck  his  neck  'way  out  when  he 
said  that  there  was  jealousy  between  the 
principal  statue  at  Yumbel  and  the  less- 
er statue  farther  to  the  south  where  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  Therefore^  the 
San  Sebastian  at  Yumbel  killed  the  wor- 
shipers headed  for  the  southern  San 
Sebastian  in  order  to  direct  all  the  wor- 
ship to  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  this  religious  confu- 
sion Jehovah's  witnesses  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  on  their  great  educa- 
tional work  to  clear  from  the  minds  of 
sincere  Chileans  all  doubts  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an'gels,  when,  where  and  how  pro- 
duced, by  means  of  a  study  in  the  book 
"The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free".  With 
the  aid  of  this  book  it  is  proved  from  the 
Bible  to  these  bewildered  people  that 
God  created  the  cherubim,  seraphim  and 
angels  through  His  Son,  Christ  Jesus. 
And  that  was-long  before  the  first  human 
baby  was  born  on  the  earth, — AwaJce! 
correspondent  in  Chile. 
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BEFOKK  World  War  II  began,  t^vo- 
thirds  of  earth's  peoples  were  under- 
nourished. Today,  ten  years  later,  three- 
fourths  are  undernoviri&^hed.  Over  half 
the  population  "vvork  and  sweat  and  toil 
with  but  one  thought ;  how  to  get  enough 
of  anything  to  eat.  Between  20  and  30 
million  people  perish  every  year  because 
they  cannot  get  enough  food.  Slow  star- 
vation stares  tens  of  millions  of  people 
directly  in  the  eye. 

Nutritionists  calculate  that  it  takes 
2,600  calorics  of  food  energy  every  day 
to  keep  the  human  body  on  a  mmnnum 
suhsititence  diet.  Not  one^fourth  of  the 
people  get  that  much.  Three-fourths  get 
le^s  than  2,250  calories  daily.  India  aver- 
ages 2,000  calories,  Mexico,  1,900,  Aus- 
tria, 1,400-  On  these  starvation  diets  the 
vigor  of  people,  their  working  capacity, 
their  resistance  to  disease,  arc  reduced 
to  a  point  of  growing  danger. 

And  the  danger  grows  all  the  worse 
because  even  the  diminishing  food  that 
people  do  set  is  nutritionally  unbalanced. 
You  may  think  it  unbehevahle  that  the 
average  ^  person    the    world    over    eats 
82  percimt  grain.  Along  with  his  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  rice  or  rye,  the  average 
world  citizen  ^ets  only  2.7  percent 
meatj  3  percent  milk,  and  3.9  per- 
cent sugar.  The  world,  since  the 
tragedy  of  Eden,  has  struggled  in 
vain  to  adjust  this  lopsided  menu. 
Try  to  visualize  the  superhuman 
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But  slow  Btarvailoit  s-tares  Into  the 
gaunt  faces  of  tens  of  millions  sl^ 
It  stalks  grinoly  through  the  earth 
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probleui.  China,  if  her  people  ever  en- 
joy a  balanced  diet,  will  have  to  be 
fed  60  percent  more  fats  and  oils, 
327  percent  more  fruits,  and  50  timGs 
the  milk  she  now  gets.  How  will  she 
get  it?  and  when?  Project  China's  plight 
around  the  globe.  Visualize  Henry  Wal- 
lace's dream  of  giving  every  child  on 
earth  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Do  you 
know  how  much  grain  it  would  take  to 
produce  that  much  milk?  It  would  take 
more  grain  than  is  required  to  feed  the 
whole  world,  with  presenf  pasturage  and 
grain  and  roughage  production  tossed 
in.  Men  cannot  spare  the  acreage  for 
that  much  cow  feed. 

Or  what  if  people  everywhere  ate  as 
much  meat  as  Americans?  Americans 
averaged  155  pounds  of  meat  each  in 
1947,  It  takes  7  <.!alorie^  of  grain  to  pro- 
duce 1  caloric  oi"  pork.  Long  before  a 
tenth  of  the  required  341  billion  pounds 
of  meat  could  lie  produced,  the  world 
would  run  out  of  land  on  w^hich  to  grow 
the  grain  feed. 

Problem  of  Land  IShortage 

This    brings    lip    the    question,    How 
much  arable  land  is  there?  At  present 
only  7  percent  of  the  earth's  land  sur- 
face is  cultivated.  Would  you  not  think 
there  is   endless    room  for   expansion? 
But  where?  One-half  of  the  earth's  land 
surface    is    covered    with    ioe,    tundra, 
mountains,  or  desert.  Most  of  what  is 
left  gets  too  little  rainfall,  or  suffers 
from  unfavorable  climate,  or  is  just  too 
poor  to  produce.  Other  factors  prohibit 
successful    cultivation    over    additional 
vast  areat>.  But  the  three  major, 
factors  determining  whether  land 
is  fit   for   the    plow   are    climate, 
topography,  and  rainfall.  Man  can- 
not  control   any   of   these    three 
factors. 
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So  what  is  the  best  that  man  can  do 
on  his  7  percent  of  the  land  surface?  His 
present  system  of  living  calls  for  2.5 
acres  of  land  to  feed  and  clothe  each 
human  adequately.  There  are  2.2  billion 
persons  to  serve,  but  only  4  billion  acres 
of  arable  land.  That  falls  seven-tenths  of 
an  acre  per  person  short  of  the  amount 
of  land  needed.  Where  are  the  1.5  billion 
more  acres  to  come  from? 

The  most  rosily  optimistic  of  author- 
ities dare  not  hope  that  more  than  1.3 
billion  acres  can  be  subdued.  They  hope 
that  1  billion  new  acres  can  be  salvaged 
from  the  tropics,  by  chemical  control  of 
jungle  growth.  The  scourge  of  the  trop- 
ical countries  is  the  broad-leafed  plants 
like  the  aroma.  By  chemical  treatment 
such  plants  can  be  made  to  literally  grow 
themselves  to  death.  That  rids  tropical 
land  of  jungle  growth.  The  soil  is  freed 
for  crop-growing.  But  torrential  rainfall 
leaches  the  tropical  land  at  such  a  horri- 
fying rate  that  within  five  years  the  soil 
is  washed  away.  So,  while  some  say  a 
billion  acres  can  be  claimed  from  the 
jungles,  as  many  or  more  say  it  can't  be 
done.  Meanwhile  the  people  starve,  and 
multiply. 

Then  there  is  the  hope  of  adding  one- 
third  of  a  billion  acres  from  colder 
climes.  This  hope  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  what  is  called  vernaliza- 
tion. To  illustrate  the  process,  wheat,  if 
planted,  will  not  start  growing  until 
there  has  been  a  cold  snap  of  weather. 
Cold  acts  as  a  trigger  force  to  start  ger- 
minated wheat  growing.  By  storing 
germinated  wheat  for  several  days  in  the 
icebox  it  matures  five  days  earlier  than 
ordinary  wheat.  It  takes  ordinary  wheat 
100  days  to  mature.  By  shortening  the 
growing  period,  wheat  can  be  grown 
farther  north,  where  seasons  are  short- 
er. But  so  far  man  does  not  know  how 
to  speed  up  vernalization  of  wheat  or 
other  crops  to  the  necessary  point.  Mean- 
while people  have  to  eat  every  day.  So 
let  us  behold  for  a  moment  what  man  is 
doing  with  the  meager  land  he  does  have 
to  till 
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Horrors  of  Erosion  and  Land  Anemia 

It  is  a  frightening  spectacle,  the  hor- 
ror of  erosion,  creeping  and  crawling 
like  leprosy  across  the  earth's  surface. 
While  nutritionists  cry  frantically  "for 
more  land,  that  which  remains  is  swiftly 
vanishing.  Modern  machinery  and  in- 
dustrialization are  tools  used  by  man  to 
devastate  grassland,  farmland,  and  the 
forests  of  the  globe.  The  erosion  map  of 
the  United  States  can  be  enlarged  all 
over  the  earth,  and  here  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  9  inches  of  fertile 
topsoil  covered  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation.  One-third  of  that  topsoil  is  gone. 
One-fifth  the  original  arable  acreage  is 
ruined.  A  third  of  what  remains  is  badly 
damaged.  Of  the  460  million  acres  of 
good  cropland  left,  Americans  are  still 
ruining  it  at  the  rate  of  500,000  acres  a 
year.  Down  the  Mississippi  river  alone 
rolls  the  soil  from  26  states.  Every  30 
minutes  the  topsoil  equivalent  of  one 
$10,000  midwest  farm  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two  hundred  40-aere 
farms  perish  every  24  hours.  At  this  rate 
half  as  much  soil  fertility  is  washed  or 
blown  away  as  is  used  in  food  and  fiber 
production.  Each  year  the  United  States 
hurtles  18  months  closer  toward  starva- 
tion. 

Agriculturists  say  that  the  ero- 
sion leprosy  is  just  as  critical 
in  Eussia,  worse  in  Australia 
and  South  America,  while  in 
Africa  erosion  is  the  worst  single  con- 
tinental disease.  All  told,  men  have 
created  in  very  recent  times  one  million 
square  miles  of  new  deserts. 

Step  by  step  with  soil  erosion  creeps 
the  more  insidious  plague  of  soil  ini- 
poverishment.  Anemic  soil.  Such  a  soil 
might  grow  a  lettuce  head  that  appears 
to  be  just  as  fine  and  salubrious  as  other 
lettuce ;  but  actually  it  can  be  only  1/500 
as  nutritious  as  properly  balanced  let- 
tuce. The  vital  food  elements  are  being 
drained  from  the  soil.  The  land  cannot 
be  spared  for  sowing  in  clover  and  al- 
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falfa  to  Be  turned  under  and  restore  the 
soil  foods;  much  less  can  it  be  turned 

into  pasture  for  cattle,  so  that- they  can 
manure  the  soil-  If  man  applies  more  of 
his  commercial  fertilizers,  these  serve 
only  as  "a  shot  in  the  arm'',  but  do  not 
revitalize  the  soil,  and  produce  nutri- 
tiously weak  plants.  The  soil  is  growing 
more  anemic.  So  are  the  plants.  And  so 
are  the  animals  and  humans  that  eat  the 
plants. 

Scandalous  Distribution 

If  man  does  not  have  enough  soil  to. 
begin  with,  and  is  destroying  that  which 
he  does  have,  then  how  is  the  human 
family  sharing  its  starvation  diet?  The 
answer  is,  in  a  manner  scandalously  self- 
ish. Even  within  the  "well  fed"  coun^ 
tries  where  the  average  diet  reaches  the 
sumptuous  high  of  3,200  calories  daily^ 
even  within  these  countries,  such  as  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  the  United  States,  the 
distribution  is  flagrantly  unequal.  Be- 
fore World  War  11  President  Roosevelt 
decried  the  condition  wherein  one-third 
of  the  Americans  went  underfed,  not  to 
mention  underelothed  and  inadequately 
sheltered.  Mark,  this  is  unequal  distribu- 
tion only  on  a  national  scale.  Let  us 
telescope  the  scene  internationally. 

For  example,  during  and  just  follow- 
ing World  War  I  American  food  prices 
sl^rocketcd.  The  world  could  not  afford 
America's  food.  Americans  themselves 
had  more  than  they  could  eat.  Surpluses 
piled  up.  Then  food  prices  collapsed  on 
the  heap  of  a  shattered  world  economy. 
Wheat  became  fuel  in  stoves  of  Kansas 
rural  schools.  Citrus  fruit  rotted  on 
Florida  sands,  Maine  potatoes  were  sim- 
ply not  dug  out  of  the  hills.  All  the  while 
people  were  dying  like  so  many  millions 
of  flies,  starving  to  death  all  over  the 
earth,  because  they  could  not  buy  this 
wasted  food. 

Can't  you  yee  the  eyes  of  greedy  com- 
mercialism leering  out  of  this  picture  at 
earth's  masses?  Even  today,  if  enough 
food  were  produced,  53  percent  of  the 
world's  families  earn  only  $4  a  week.  No 
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matter  how  much  tood  there  was,  where- 
with would  they  buy  it?  When  rice  pro-- 
duction  drops  5  percent,  the  price  bal- 
loons 50  percent.  That  merely  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  greed  on 
man's  daily  bread. 

Another  evil  welling  out  of  the 
love  of  selfish  gain  is  the  fact 
that  men  will  not  grow  the 
right  crops  on  the  right  soils. 
Why  not?  Because  they  see 
more  money  in  growing  the  wrong  crops. 
France  would  be  a  wonderful  country  for 
fruit-growing,  Ethiopia  would  be  a  won- 
derful country  for  wheat-growing.  But 
France  grows  wheat;  Ethiopia  grows 
nothing,  Germany  squanders  vast  and 
precious  acreages  on  sugar'  beets  and 
launches  a  global  war  for  more  living 
space ;  meanwhile  the  sugar  cane  goes  to 
waste  in  the  tropics.  Who  is  going  to  ra- 
tionalize world  food  production?  Who 
can  tell  the  Burmese  rice  grower  to  start 
growing  beans,  and  the  Texas  citrus- 
fruit  grower  to  start  raising  rye?  Unless 
some  such  world  authority  is  exercised, 
man  will  go  on  abiding  to  the  evils  of  ero- 
sion, soil  anemia  and  scandalous  distri- 
bution this  extra  evil  of  growing  either 
the  wrong  crops  or  crops  on  the  wrong 
soils. 

Plans  to  Feed  the  World 

Among  the  countless  plans  and 
schemes  to  step  up  food  production,  per- 
haps the  most  ambitious  is  that  of  the 
World  Food  Council  of  the  U.  N.  The 
council  has  laid  down  a  working-  plan  de- 
signed to  produce  a  world  diet  of  2,600 
calories  by  I960,  To  achieve  this  mini- 
mum diet,  here  are  some  of  the  food  in- 
creases that  just  have  to  be  attained: 
21  percent  more  cereals ;  12  percent  more 
sugar;  34  percent  more  fats;  80  percent 
more  legumes ;  163  percent  more  fruits 
and  vegetables;  100  percent  more  milk. 
A  90-percent  overall  increase. 

If  that  goal  is  not  achieved,  the  masses 
of  earth,  due  to  population  increases, 
will  starve;  but  the  achievement  of  the 
goal  depends  upon  the  most  stabilized 
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QOnditioDS  of  world  co-operation  and 
tranquillity  in  all  history.  The  U-N/s 

food  organ  must  filnetion  without  such 
interferences  as  wars,  **cold"  or  ''hot".  So 
far,  the  U,N,  organ  has  no  actual  author- 
ity to  function  at  alL  Nevertheless,  all- 
round  better  crops  must  be  produced. 
Mining  and  processing  of  phosphates 
must  multiply  800  percent;  and  potash, 
1,000  percent.  Dozens  of  TVA's  will  have 
to  be  built  all  over  the  earth,  on  the  Jor- 
dan,^ the  Yangtse,  the  Yellow,  and  other 
mighty  river  systems.  What  ray  of  hope 
is  there  that  the  world  will  hold  together 
and  work  together  so  as  to  eat  together? 

Among  other  plans  to  speed  up  food 
production  is  a  process  called  manipulat- 
ing photosynthesis.  A  green  plant  ab- 
sorbs energy  from  the  sun  and  trans- 
forms it,  in  sugar  form,  into  usable  food 
for  humans  and  animals.  In  an  enriched 
carbon  dioxide  atmosphere  this  process 
of  photosynthesis  can  be  speeded  up.  If 
the  tens  of  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  fac- 
tory smoke,  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  were 
cleansed  of  its  noxious  elements  and 
piped  into  adjacent  greenhouses,  it 
would  produce  t\vice  the  food  in  half  the 
time  required  by  ordinary  cultivation 
methods.  If  this  were  done,  world  food 
production  would,  of  course,  be  enlarged. 
If  there  were  enough  factories,  and  these 
disti-ibuted  equitably  all  over  the  habit- 
able earth,  perhaps  everybody  would  get 
enough  greenhouse  vitamins  to  keep  on 
a  substantial  diet.  Provided  all  these 
*'ifs"  were  accomplished,  there  still  re- 
mains the  factor  of  "How  soon?"  The 
world  is  starving  now! 

Raising  hybrid  com  might  double  the 
maize  output.  Special  seed  potatoes 
might  quadruple  the  potato  supply,  so 
that  more  mountains  of  potatoes  could 
be  dumped  into  the  sea  to  keep  prices 
high  and  distribution  low.  If  the  ocean 
shoals  were  utilized  for  food-growing, 
they  would  not  increase  the  acreage  ap- 
preciably, because  only  5  percent  of  the 
ocean  shores  are  shoal  waters.  The  best 
fishing  waters  kno^wn  (the  English  Chan- 
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neii  proauce  only  one  pound  of  tlsft  per 

aer^,  on  a  sustained  and  unlimited  com- 
mercial basis.  Irrigation  is  believed  to 
have  about  reached  its  peak  in  sufficien- 
cy, already  being  responsible  for  one- 
fourth  the  output  of  India  and  half  the 
output  of  China,  If  more  ways  than  these 
are  thought  up,  there  always  seems  to  be 
some  catch  to  them,  as  if  the  ground 
were  cursed  so  that  man  suffers  all  his 
life  as  he  wins  his  food  from  it.  Thorns 
and  thistles  it  bears  aplenty;  and  it  is 
certainly  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  that  man  earns  his  food, 
till  he  returns  to  the  ground 
whence  he  was  taken. 

Dilemma  of  Population  Increase 

And  even  if  man  could  turn  the  world 
into  a  garden  of  plenty,  then  he  would 
run  headlong  into  a  catastrophe  more 
ironic  than  all  the  rest.  History  proves 
that  when  people  are  well  fed  they  re- 
produce faster.  Population  increases  so 
fast  it  outstrips  food  production.  Prom 
1847  to  1947  earth's  population  multi- 
plied from  1  billion  to  2.2  billion.  Fam- 
me,  wars  and  plagues  did  not  keep  them 
from  doubling  in  numbers  during  this 
comparatively  well-fed  century,  Europe 
came  out  of  "World  War  II  with  21  mil- 
lion more  mouths  to  feed.  World  popuja- 
tion,  during  the  same  war  period,  in- 
creased  7  percent.  Food  decreased  3  per- 
cent. As  a  result  more  than  20  million 
people  have  been  perishing  yearly  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  enough  to  eat. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  the  huipan  fam- 
ily is  burdened  with  20  million  additional 
mouths  to  feed  every  year. 

Now  remembering  that  the  better  fed 
the  people  are,  the  faster  they  reproduce, 
just  think  what  would  happen  if  the 
world  could  whip  the  problems  of  cli- 
mate, topography,  soil,  erosion,  distribu- 
tion, commercial  inequality,  and  all  the 
other  impenetrable  walls  standing  in  the 
way  of  plenty  to  eat  for  every  one.  Yes, 
if  all  this  were  overcome,  there  would 
still  remain  the  calamitous  paradox  of 
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skyrocketing  population  increases. 
Cliina,  even  in  her  present  starvation 
plight,  will  double  her  400  million  in 
99  years,  should  the  world  hazig:  together 
that  long;  hut  on  a  decent  diet  China 
would  treble  her  millions.  India,  handi- 
capped by  a  death  rate  three  Urnes 
America's,  has  increa.^ed  from  206  mil- 
lion to  400  million  in  75  years. 

Y?s,   population  is  already  outstrip- 
ping food  prodne-tion,  A  decent  world 
diet  and  living  standard  would  only  ac- 
celerate population  increase  and  hasten^ 
global  catastrophe.   What  is  the  solu-' 
tion? 

There  is  one.  It  is  not^  as  the  eight- 
eenth-century clergyman  Thomas  Slal- 
thus  gloomily  concluded,  a  resignation  to 
wars,  famines  and  pestilences  as  the  only 


means  of  controlling  population  in,- 
crease.  The  right  solution  is  found  in  the 
incoming  New  World  government  of  the 
Creator  of  earth  and  man.  Under  that 
government  by  Jehovah'^  King,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase 
and  the  land  shall  be  inhahited,  but  not 
overcrowded.  The  Creator  of  man  also 
has  power  over  man's  reproductive  abil- 
ity, to  govern  its  function  to  fnltill  His 
purpose  to  fill  the  earth  with  a  glorious 
race  of  humanity,  living  in  health,  pros- 
perity and  freetfoin  from  want.  Yes,  the 
future  of  that  new-cleansed  earth,  just 
ahead,  holds  forth  its  Creator's  promise 
of  no  end  or  limit  to  its  al^undance  and 
length  of  days.  But  it  will  bring  a.  happy 
end  to  humanity's  desperate  fight  for 
food. — Contributed. 


"Vot  Calls  Kettle  Black 

IjJ  Bishop  John  J-  Swint  struck  a  most  holy,  and  pioUs  pose  wln?n  he"  unburdened 
hdiaself  ^:onee2•nis!g  the  immoral  evils  of  beau.ty  eonteats.  When  one  was  scheduled 
late  m  June  for  Wheefing,  West  Virginia,  tfiis  ao -pure- and- chaste  bishop  condemned 
anch  events  as  ''totally  pagan'*^  and  threatened  to  eKCommunicate  any  Catholio  giri 
ttat  participated-  If  the  charge  of  paganism  merits  ^s(?ou!muiiii?ation,  then  the  Catholic 
Chureli  must  excommunitate  itself.  Its  doctnries  of  trinity,  pur^'-atorj,  immortality  of 
the  human  soal,  papaJ  infaJ/i^ility,  et^.,  are  ^^iotally  pa^&n".  Chnrc.h  dignitarii^s  adnut 
it.  To  only  quote  one:  Cardinal  Newman  said  Catholicism  did  properly  ^'ti-ansmute  the 
very  instruments  and  appendages  of  demon-woehhip  to  an  evangelical  use'"'.  Concerning 
caadics,  holy  -water,  ritual^  vestments,  processions,  religious  chants,  images,  and  many 
other  Catholic  praetit-es,  dardiwal  ^e^vman  ded^rod  they  *^are  a]i  of  paifa.u  ozigin, 
and  sanctified  by  their  adoption  into  the  Chur^^h". 
P,S.   'A  Catholic  girl  won  the  beauty  contest. 


television  Invades  the  Operating  Room 

"SJ  On  June  21  Northwestern  rniversity  started  television  broadeaiita  of  faculty  mem- 
bers performing  difiii^ult  or  rare  operations,  for  an  estijuated  audieuiit;  of  7,000  surgeons. 
Jt  ht^<^itnte  the  hrgest  medic^}  cl&^^f^r-oom  ip  the  wvrld.  Fuur  camera&i  picic  up  the  sceni; 
in  the  operating  room  from  different  view^,  and  tint  operating  aurgeon  describes  ea(?h 
step  in  the  procedure  as  he  works.  The  operation  is  prtteded  by  a  lecture  on  the 
diagnosis  and  hit^tory  of  the  case,  plus  other  pertinent  details.  Such  broadcasts  are 
i^Jed  as  ^p$dnllj  e^^L'tivciiistrufdioi),  as  they  i^k^  ihQ  f;l^SiirQom  wttf  ihG  ap^mting £Ks<fm, 
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AW  A  K  E  I 


•VS/ORBIS 


Flight  on  the  Sabbath  Day 

IN  VIEW  of  all  the  world  events  since 
A.D.  1914,  it  is  plain  from  God's  Holy 
Word  of  prophecy  that  the  "last  days" 
of  Satan  the  Devil's  rule  have  come. 
These  are  "perilous  times"  because  Sa- 
tan is  now  desperately  trying  to  turn  all 
the  human*  race  from  Jehovah  God  and 
into  destruction,  and  is  bringing  woe 
after  woe  upon  the  world  to  increase  hu- 
man distress  and  to  foment  bitterness 
against  God,  against  whom  all  this  dis- 
tress is  falsely  charged.  (2  Timothy 
3:1-13;  Eevelation  12:7-13)  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  God  now  due  to 
bring  in  a  new  world  of  righteousness 
Satan  the  Devil  has  maneuvered  the 
world  rulers  into  setting  up  a  human 
makeshift,  a  man-made  substitute  for 
perpetuating  political  control  of  this 
earth  by  imperfect,  sinful  rulers.  That 
human  institution  now  takes  the  form 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  weld  the  na- 
tions together  in  opposition  to  God^s 
Theocratic  Government  by  Christ  Jesus. 
Since  this  international  organization 
assumes  to  stand  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  the  divine  Government,  it  is  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  God  and  is  that 
abomination  mentioned  by  Daniel  the 
prophet  and  also  by  Jesus  in  His  proph- 
ecy on  the  end  of  this  world.  (Daniel 
11:31;  12:11)  Said  Jesus  to  His, dis- 
ciples in  private:  "WTien  ye  therefore 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand 
in  the  holy  place,  (whoso  readeth,  let 
him  understand:)  then  let  them  which  be 
in  Jud^a  flee  into  the  mountains:  .  .  . 
But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the 
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winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath  day:  for 
then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as 
was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be." 
—Matthew  24 :  15-21. 

The  warning  of  Jesus  is  not  to  delay 
until  it  is  the  most  disadvantageous  time 
to  flee  to  safety.  The  tribulation,  begun 
A.D.  1914,  will  not  end  until  the  univer- 
sal war  of  Armageddon  is  fought  be- 
tween Jehovah^s  heavenly  forces  under 
Christ  and  the  DeviFs  forces.  The 
fact  that  now  we,  with  eyes  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  prophecy,  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation  standing 
in  the  holy  place  in  defiance  of  Jehovah 
God  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  is  not  far  off  and  that  now 
in  the  present  advantageous  period  of 
God's  long-suffering  and  mercy  is  the 
time  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to 
flee  out  of  Christendom  and  to  God's 
place  of  protection  symbolized  by  the 
mountains  of  His  creation.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  zero  hour  for  Armageddon  to 
begin  strikes  under  conditions  pictured 
by  the  winter  and  the  sabbath. 

The  winter  and  the  sabbath  were  pe- 
riods that  were  very  inconvenient  for 
travel,  especially  in  hasty  flight.  In  Pal- 
estine the  winter  was  a  hard  time,  the 
disagreeable,  stormy  season,  with  much 
rain  and  cold.  And  if  this  were  com- 
bined with  the  sabbath  day  and  its  rules 
and  regulations,  it  made  it  doubly  hard, 
and  difficult  to  make  a  successful  escape 
to  a  place  of  refuge.  En  route  no  fires 
could  be  kindled  to  provide  some  warmth. 
The  Mosaic  law  declared:  "Six  days 
shall  work  be  done,  but  on  the  seventh 
day  there  shall  be  to  you  an  holy  day, 
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a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lobb  :  whosoever 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Ye  shall  kindle  no  iire  throughout  your 
habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day/'  (Exo- 
dus 35:2,3)  One  was  not  even  allowed 
to  gather  sticks  with  which  to  build  a 
fire.  Once  a  man  in  Israel  was  found 
gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day; 
and  when  inquiry  was  made  of  Jehovah 
God  concerning  the  offender,  the  divine 
sentence  was :  ''''The  man  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death :  all  the  congregation  shall 
stone  him  with  stones  without  the  camp/^ 
(Numbers  15:32-36)  Moreover  on  the 
sabbath  travel  was  limited  to  a  short  dis- 
tance. From  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of 
OliveSj  to  the  tract  of  land  known  as 
Bethany,  was  said  to  measure  a  "sab- 
bath day's  journey".  (Luke  24:50;  Acts 
1:12)  According  to  Josephus'  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  Book  20,  Chapter  6,  a 
sabbath  day's  journey  was  seven  and  a 
half  furlongs  long,  or  less  than  a  mile. 
Hence  on  the  sabbath  day  under  such 
regulations  a  Jew  that  stayed  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  till  destruction  faced  it 
could  not  flee  far  enough  to  escape  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  mountains  beyond 
the  destroyers'  armies- 

Besides,  on  the  sabbath  days,  the  Jews 
kept  within  doors  and  the  gates  of  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  every  place  were 
kept  shut  and  barred.  Hence,  if  flight 
from  Jerusalem  were  attempted  on  the 
sabbath  day,  the  fugitives  could  not  look 
for  admission  into  any  walled  city  or 
town  for  security.  Of  course,  Jesus 
Christ,  when  giving  this  prophecy,  knew 
that  by  His  death  upon  the  tree  at  Cal- 
vary the  Mosaic  law  and  its  ordinances 
would  be  nailed  to  the  tree  with  Him  and 
thus  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  (Ephesians 
2:15,16;  Colossians  2:14)  Thereafter 
the  Jewish  Christians  would  no  longer 
be  under  the  Mosaic  law  and  its  sabbath 
regulations  and  limitations,  but  would 
be  under  grace.  They  could  feel  free  to 
flee  farther  distances  than  the  Jewish 
sabbath  regulations  allowed,  and  also  to 
do  other  things  forbidden  to  Jews  that 
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day.  But  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
Palestine  surrounded  by  a  predominant- 
ly Jewish  population  that  believed  in 
sabbath  enforcement,  for  the  Christian- 
ized Jews  to  do  anything  offensive  to 
their  Jewish  neighbors  would  raise  the 
popular  indignation,  and  they  would  run 
up  against  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Jewish  resentment  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  sabbath  day.  They 
could  have  been  set  upon  and  killed  for 
apparent  sabbath  violations,  while  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  destruction  that 
was  threatening  Jerusalem. 

Hence  the  winter  and  the  sabbath 
would  picture  times  too  late  to  flee  at 
this  end  of  the  world.  What,  then,  shall 
one  do  to  find  the  place  of  safety  at  this 
critical  time?  The  person  of  good-will 
must  flee  from  the  wicked  organization 
of  this  world,  of  which  Christendom  is 
the  most  prominent  and  dominant  part. 
He  must  flee  to  Jehovah  God  and  Christ 
Jesus,  who  alone  afford  protection  like 
that  of  the  "mountains^',  the  mountains 
representing  the  kingdom  of  (rod  by 
Christ  Jesus.  Says  Jehovah's  prophet 
Zephaniah  (2:3)  "Seek  ye  the  Loed 
[Jehovah],  all  ye  meek  of  the  earth, 
which  have  wrought  his  judgment ;  seek 
righteousness,  seek  meekness :  it  may  be 
ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
anger."  Any  who  think  to  escape  the  ter- 
rors and  destruction  of  Armageddon  by 
taking  a  neutral  place  and  remaining  in- 
active in  God's  service  are  greatly  de- 
ceiving themselves.  Those  who  do  find 
protection  and  safety  under  Jehovah's 
Theocratic  organization  cannot  wait  un- 
til Armageddon  begins  and  then  seek 
such  protection  under  the  insurmount- 
able difficulties  then  prevailing.  That 
great  conflict  is  a  time  of  greatest  dis- 
tress upon  the  earth.  So,  now  that  you 

see  these  truths,  do  not  wait.  Flee  now! 
Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  'in  the  win- 
ter and  on  the  sabbath',  but  as  you  thus 
pray  give  force  to  your  prayer  by  tak- 
ing action  under  God's  guidance  from 
His  Word. 

AWAKEI 


Vanishing  Forms  of  Life 


BEFORE  man  appeared  on  earth 
many  forms  of  life  had  come  and 
gone-  Glacial  periods,  with  their  aceom- 
paiiying  olimatic  and  geographic  trans- 
formations, swept  away  primordial  spe- 
cies on  a  global  scale.  Since  man's  ad- 
vent more  forms  of  life  have  vanished. 
Volcano,  weather,  the  ''struggle  for  ex- 
istence", and  possibly  disease,  have 
wrought  annihilation  of  local  wild  life, 
but  rarely  if  ever  wiping  out  whole  spe- 
cies. ThG  species  that  have  vanished 
since  man's  time  could  no  longer  find  an 
existence  because  of  vicious  circumstanc- 
es brought  about  by  man  himself, 

Man  has  proved  himself  no  benevolent 
and  righteous  guardian  of  earth's  teem- 
ing inhabitants.  His  reasons  for  obliter- 
ating lower  forms  of  life  do  not  appear 
righteous,  but  wholly  selfish  and  incon- 
siderate. In  depopulating  such  creatures 
as  the  wild  ducks,  shore  birds  and 
pigeons,  he  has  been  a  careless  and 
senseless  plunderer.  He  has  annihilated 
races  of  noble  big-game  creatures  for 
their  hides,  fur-bearing  animals  for  their 
furs,  beautiful  species  of  fowl,  like  the 
snowy  heron  and  reddish  egret,  for  their 
plumes,  and  much  wanton  slaughter  he 
calls  ''sport^'i  In  shifting  some  forms  of 
life  from  their  natural  habitat  he  has 
often  brought  disaster  upon  the  new- 
comer or  the  native  forms,  Man's  meth- 
ods of  drainage,  cultivation,  stock-rais- 
ing, and  other  artificial  changes  of  habi- 
tat, have  likewise  spelled  out  doom  for 
many  species  of  creatures. 

Within  the  past  few  generations  47 
outstanding  species  of  life  have  vanished 
fronidhe  earth,  29  of  these  being  natives 
of  North  America.  Dr.  Hartley  H.  T. 
Jackson,  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
a  recent  study  revealed  that  while  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  the  total  num- 
ber of  endangered  species  there  are  at 
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least  121  species  of  wild  life  on  six  con- 
tinents facing  extinction.  More  than  half 
the  number,  or  63,  are  native  to  North 
America,  and  all  but  one  or  two  forms  oc- 
cur in  the  United  States  or  its  territories. 

"Since  man's  appearance  on  the  scene 
in  recent  times/'  says  Dr.  Jackson,  "with 
one  or  two  exceptions  all  cases  of  wild^ 
life  extinction  can  he  lodged  to  his  own 
hands."  Man  feels  a  pinge  of  guilt  when 
he  has  to  record  the  passing  of  another 
race  from  the  earth.  Once  a  type  is  gone, 
it  never  reappears.  In  his  headlong  rush 
to  grasp  and  destroy,  and  while  scores  of 
species  continue  to  vanish  all  over  the 
eai'th,  man  pauses  now  ^nd,  then  to  make 
.some  halfhearted  etfort  to  preserve  a 
doomed  species.  He  resorts  to  various 
means. 

One  is  the  unnatural  means  of  cross- 
breeding, as  in  the  case  of  the  European 
bison.  But  the  very  act  of  crossbreeding 
destroys  the  original  stock  in  creating  a 
hybrid- 

Another  means  of  trying  to 
preserve  animal  life  is  domes- 
tication. Neither  is  this  meth- 
_  *^d,  as  man  practices  it,  always 
a  safeguard  for, a  species-  Fur  farming, 
for  example,  may  save  the  silver  fox,  a 
color  variation  of  the  red  fox;  but  in  so 
doing  it  may  so  change  its  characteris- 
tics through  rearing  that  the  native  type 
will  vanish.  In  the  case  of  the  dog,  the 
cat,  the  horse,  the  water  buffalo,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  chicken,  the  turkey,  and 
others,  man  has  succeeded  in  taming  the 
animals  and  making  them  useful  to  his 
purposes.  In  so  doing  he  has  caused  them 
to  lose  the  characteristic  of  the  wild  an- 
cestral stock  and  has  developed  many 
different  varieties. 

In  some  cases  man  tries  to  improve 
the  habitat  for  endangered  species.  He 
attempts  various  typesof  water  restora- 
tion, change  in  vegetative  types  used  by 
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wild  life  for  food  and  cover,  creation  of 
nesting  sites,  control  of  predators  and 
parasites.  While  all  sueh  jneans  are  help- 
fuJ^  none  are  praetieed  an  !ar^e  enough 
scale  to  insur*i  the  wild  life  eoiicornGd 
beyond  the  danger  point.  Neither  have 
man's  permanent  refuf^^es,  sanctuaries, 
parks  or  priinitive  areas  proved  suffi- 
cient. 

And  then  man  lias  tried  legal  methods. 
He  has  passed  local,  state,  national,  and 
even  international  laws,  some  of  them 
signed  by  2fi  nations  comhined,  in  behalf 
of  birds*  seals,  whales  and  other  crea- 
tures. By  all  these  various  means  man 
has  saved  from  extinction  a  few  en- 
dangered creatures,  such  as  the  fur  seal, 
the  wild  duck,  the  American  egret, 
the  elk,  the  prong-horned  ante- 
lope, and  the  lordly  bison.  But  as 
Dr.  Jaclf^ozj  reznarics,  "The  mosS 
important  factor  in  preserving 


■wild-life  species  is  self-control  by  man,'' 
Man  was  commissioned  to  '"have  domin- 
ion over  the  iish  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  domestic  animaJs,  ajid  all  the 
living  things  that  crawl  on  the  earth!" 
(Genesis  1:  28,  An  Amer,  Trans.)  How 
he  has  abused  that  dominion! 

But  Jehovah  God  created  the  earth  not 
in  vain,  and,  by  "wiping  out  all  those  that 
selfishly  destroy  the  earth,  He  will  short- 
ly usher  in  a  new  world  of  righteousness 
under  Christ  Jesus  wherein  unselfish 
men  will  exercise  a  loving  guardianship 
over  earth's  teeming  life.  '*0n  that  day 
I*  will  make  a  league  for  them  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  by:ds  of  the  air, 
and  the  reptiles  of  the  ground;  and  the 
bow,  the  sword,  and  war  I  will 
break  off  from  the  land ;  and  I  will 
make  them  lie  down  in  security." 
(Bosea  2;  15,  An  Amer.  Tmn^f.) 
— Contributed. 
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What  are  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom? 

Who  has  them?   How  many  are  there? 
How  and  when  are  they  used? 

To  fnlly  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  answers  to  the  above  questions,  for  keys 
are  needed  to  unlock  ^'the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the 
world  began",  (Romans  16:25)  The  384-page  hook  "The  Kingdom  Is 
at  Hand''  devotes  one  of  its  21  chapters  to  the  subject  of  ''Keys  of 
the  Kingdom".  This  and  other  enlightening  information  which  the  book 
contains,  when  studied  ^together  with  your  Bible,  will  do  much  to 
unlock  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  to  your  understanding-  35c  will 
bring  a  eopy  to  you,  postpaid. 


WATCHTOWEB 


11?  Adams  St. 


Brooklyn  1.  JT.Y. 


Enclosed  Is  35c  for  my  <!opy  of  "The  Kinffdom  Is  at  Hand" 
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A  WAKE! 


JUNE 


Yu£;os![iv-Kus9iiui   Break 

^  The  blggf^st  devernpmptit  on 
the  IntematioDal  frout  in  late 
June  waa  the  brea  k  between 
Yugoslavia  aiid  Rnssia-  In  the 
Commutiist  setnii  it  was  gener- 
ally talren  for  granted  that  Itus- 
sla  would  call  the  tune  and  the 
lesser  Oonomiinist  states  would 
dance  ac<^ordingJy.  This-  pltiture 
was  radiouJly  L'hanged  when  it 
he-came  apparent  that  Yugo 
slavla's  Tito,  barked  up  by  hts 
patty  and  its  le^dei-ST  r<>fifged  to 
/all  in.  lino  with  the  Cominform 
and  was  qukkl^'  castigated  for 
his  temerity  by  a  page  arlfcle  in 
the  Soviet's  otnclal  paper.  The 
Comiiiform,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  only  a  bureau  of  information^ 
was  shown  to  be  the  instrument 
for  pushIni:r*Soviet  Eusftia's  plans 
for  International  coramunism  In 
all  countries.  The  Communist 
agency  denounced  Tittvand  other 
Yugoslav  leaders  for  following 
a  ^'hateful"  and  slanderous  polky 
toward  Russia  and  leaning  to- 
ward Western  methods- 

'lito'  did  not  see  why  Russia 
should  be  the  whole  show,  while 
other  Communist  countries  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  subserviency. 
He  eame  out  for  equality  among 
the  states  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual Communists.  He  had  plans 
for  strengthening  Yu^ioslavia's 
position  by  the  formatl-on  of  a 
Biiitlc  federation  of  Bulgaria,  Al- 
bania and  Yugoslavia,  a  proposal 
whidi  is  "heresy"  as  far  as  Rus- 
sia is  <^on<?t?rned.  The  Cominform 
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chari^ed  that  Yuso^Javia  had 
kept  an  eye  on  Russian  military 
specialists  In  the  country  and 
was  inclined  to  diseount  their 
**advice".  Tito  iind  other  Yu&^o- 
slav  leaders  were  called  Trotsky- 
ists  and  were  said  to  be  retreat- 
ing from  Marxism -Leninism. 
More  fully,  they  were  retreating 
from  MarSLsm-Leninism-Stalia- 
IsQi-  The  ComJnforra  called  for  a 
change  of  leadership  in  Yugo- 
sJavia  (though  not,  of  course, 
Interferinp;  with  Yugoslavia's  in- 
ternal affairs).  Yugoslavia 
showed  no  disposition  to  make 
the  chani^e,  acclaiming  Tito  when 
he  appeared  in  Relgrflde-  Tn  re- 
ply to  the  Cominform  attack, 
puhlished  In  Russia,  the  Yugo- 
slav leaders  pave  as  ;:ood  aa  they 
got,  saying  the  charges  were  lies, 
slanders  and  insults- 
Berlin  Sie^  ■ 

^  The  Soviet  occupation  author- 
ities In  Berlin,  in  the  fourth 
week  in  .Tune,  appefired  to  be 
taking  considerable  satisfaction 
In  tightening  the  squeeze  on  the 
other  occupation  authorities, 
halting  all  traffic  into  Berlin 
from  the  WestHrn  zones.  Even 
food  shipments  were  barred  from 
reaching  tiie  sector  of  the  city 
held  by  the  British,  Americans 
and  French,  bringing  the  charge 
that  the  Russians  were  willing  to 
starve  the  2,2S0,000  G^^rmans  re- 
siding in  that  part  of  the  city  to 
gaia  their  ends.  Oen,  Lucius  Dr 
Clay,   military   governor   for   the 


XT,  S.  zoue,  aald  that  nothtns 
short  of  war  would  drive  out 
the  Western  powers.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  fly  fooa  in- 
to the  *besi;eged'  area  by  means 
of  a  greatly  increased  air  serv- 
ice. Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Soviet  was  Informed 
that  neither  the  U-  S,  nor  Great 
Britain  had  any  intention  of  al- 
lowing theinselvt?s  to  be  forced 
out  of  Berlin, 

Truce  Under  Strain 

^  In  Palostlne  the  tmcG  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews,  in  Its 
second  week,  was  subjected  to 
severe  strain.  First  the  JewLah 
terrorist  group,  Irgun  Svat 
Leumi,  tried  to  land  ammunition 
and  firearms  on  Palestine  soil  In 
defiance  of  the  U.  K,  truee  regu- 
lations and  in  opposition  to  the 
government's  decision  to  abide  by 
these  terms.  In  the  attempt  to 
get  tiie  munitions  ashore  at  Tel 
Aviv  the  Irgiinlsts  had  to  meet 
the  determined  resistance  of  Ha- 
gaiiali  troops.  The  ship  was  set 
ahlaae  and  a  number  of  the  Ir- 
gunists  lost  their  lives.  Several 
Imndred  of  tl\e  rebellimia  organi- 
zation members  were  taken  into 
custody,  Next  Egyptian  troops 
prevented  a  U.  N.  supervised  con- 
voy to  go  to  the  Negeb,  and 
Egyptian  planes  fired  on  ^  U.  N. 
plane  accompanying  the  convoy. 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  Pales- 
tine mediator,  promptly  lodjsred  a 
complaint  with  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment, v-hich  promiseiJ  an  in- 
vestigation, hut  also  listed  ex- 
cuses for  the  incident, 

I^nd  of  Occupation 

<$>  With  the  end  of  June  came 
also  the  complete  end  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Palestine^ 
as  the  Union  Jack  was  lowered 
at  Hnifa,  and  the  last  British 
unit  1^  the  country.  Tlie  flag 
had  down  there  since  Novem- 
ber 2,  1917,  when  General  Alien- 
by  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

Philippine  Hukbfllahaps 

^  Wlien  the  fighting  with  Japan 
tended  there  were  those  among 
the  Filipinos  who  would  not  sab- 
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mlt  to  the  chosen  PhtHpplne  gov- 
ernment, but  carried  on  rebel- 
lious activity  over  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years.  As  poverty- 
stricken  sharecrop3>ers  they 
sought  radical  land  reforms. 
Their  leader,  Lnls  Taruc,  a  Com- 
wnnlst  ■was  nn  elected  st-nator 
from  PaiTipaneas,  hut  had  never 
been  seated.  Under  the  late  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Rosas  efforts  were 
made  to  smash  the  revolntlon  by 
military  means.  In  the  fourth 
weeb  of  June  a  different  plan 
-was  tiled  to  end  the  revolt.  Taruc 
v^as  invited  to  the  Malacanan 
palace  and  President  Elpidio 
Zuirino  proelaimetl  an  amnesty 
for  the  HnKa.  Their  leader  gave 
allegiance  to  the  governraeDt  and 
took  his  aeat  in  Congress  amid 
applauRe.  Land  reforms  institut- 
ed by  the  government  formed 
the  basis  for  the  recQntriiiation, 
Henc^^fortb  the  sharecroppec 
win  get  70  percent  and  the  land- 
lord 30  percent  of  the  crops.  Pre- 
vioTisty  it  waa  the  other  way 
around. 

Viceroy  Leaves  India 

^  Lord  Moiiiiti>atten,  who  has 
been  India's  viceroy  and  gover- 
nor general  since  last  August,  re- 
linquished that  position  June  21, 
and  Oil  a  kra  va  r t  hi  Raja  gop  al  a- 
ohari-took  office  in  his  stead.  The 
transfer  tool^  place  amid  elabo- 
rate ceremonial,  during  which  the 
departing  Earl  Moiantbatten  was 
presented  with  an  Ivory  statue  of 
Gandhi  and  ffowers  were  show 
ered  npon  Lia  open  car.  Crowds 
broke  police  lines  and  surg-tcl 
about  the  car  of  the  viceroy  to 
shake  hla  hand  on  the  eve  of  his 
depai'ture. 

tndiar'Hyderabad  Tension 

^  Toward  the  doge  of  June  In- 
creaelng  tension  between  India 
and  the  princely  state  of  Hyder- 
abad was  in  evidence.  An  ar* 
mored  brigade  "vvas  moved  for- 
ward and  the  Tnd  Ian  array 
formed  a  separate  commnnt!  at 
Sholapur,  oo  tlit*  Hyderabad 
western  border.  India's  deputy 
prime  minister,  Sardar  Pat  el, 
June  20,  expressed  resentm»!nt 
against  Winston  Churchlirs  un- 
favorable remarks  at>out  the  Hit- 


uatton,  erlttclzing  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment. Patel  warned  against 
such  statements  by  Britishers* 
''if  they  wish  India  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  Great 
Britain."  ' 

Malayan  Anti-Red  Balds 
^  Police  of  June  21  questioned 
more  than  GOO  persons  routs ded 
up  m  e  series  of  anti-Communist 
raids  throughout  Malaya  in  an 
attempt  to  break  up  an  orgao- 
Izea  terror  campaign.  The  prison- 
ers were  held  under  heavy  guard. 
But  it  soeraed  that  the  majority 
of  the-  leading  Commonia-ts  and 
members  of  the  "B.Qd  killer 
squads"  had  escape.  Whether 
thia  means  that  the  Communists 
were,  after  all,  not  involved  In 
the  uprieLngs  was  not  m.ade  clear. 
The  death  toil  resulting  from  the 
terrorism   reached  twenty-nirCr 

British  officials  assert  ttiat  the 
terroristic  campaign  ts  not  the 
apontaneous  expression  of  peas- 
ant unrest,  but  Is  directed  from 
a  central  headauarters,  presum- 
ably a  South  Asian  Comintern, 
about  which,  however,  little  Is 
actually  known. 

Inflation  Id  China 

^  Chinese  inflation  in  late  June 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  exchange  rate  was  quoted  as 
low  as  four  million  Chinese  dol- 
lars for  one  American  dollar.  So, 
If  you  have  a  dollar  you  can  be 
a  Chinese  millionaire,  bnt  your 
millions  won't  buy  you  much  of 
anything.  Shops  in  Shanghai 
Closed,  preferring  not  to  do  buai- 
ness  under  the  chaotic  money 
situation-  In  North  China  the 
Cornmunista  unified  their  regime, 
announcing  a  political  and  mili- 
tary merger  to  control  an  ar^a 
wltff  a  population  of  44,000,000. 

Chinese  Flood 

^  On  June  21  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Chinese  were  reported  to 
have  perished  In  a  flood  that 
swept  FoocJiow  in  the  coastal 
province  of  Fuklen.  Press  reports 
said  some  200,000  had  been  made 
homeless-  About  5,000  buildings 
collapsed.  Including  a  hotel 
crowded  with  refugees. 


ffapiun  Earthquake 

^  A  violent  earthquake,  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  Area,  wiped 
out  practically  all  of  the  city  of 
Fukul,  on  the  coast  of  the  Japa- 
nese island  of  Honshu,  opposite 
Tokyo.  Only  five  buildings  re- 
mained intact  in  the  entire  city, 
and  the  death  toU  was  placed  at 
3,215.  Those  seriously  injured 
numbered  7,752.  Surrounding 
towns  were  also  devastated. 
There  were  some  200  Americans 
at  Fukui,  but  they  all  escaped 
serious  injury. 

The  Korea  Power  Case 

<$-  The  Soviet  North  Korean 
Command  has  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  feleetrlc 
power  produced  in  its  zone  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  South  zone, 
occupied  by  American  forces,  A 
request  that  somelhlne  be  done 
about  this  was  presented  to  Mos- 
cow's foreign  office  (June  26)  by 
the  American  embassy  there.  In 
Korea  the  Soviet  authorities  said 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

British  Dock  Stiibe 

^  The  number  of  men  involved 
in  the  London  dock  strike,  begun 
a  week  earlier,  rose  to  19,000  on 
June  21,  when  stevedores  from 
the  West  India  Dock  and  cold 
storage  workers  joined  in  the 
walk-out,  resulting  from  a  dls- 
apreeinenf  between  eleven  dock- 
ers and  the  union  leaders.  More 
than  200  ships  idled  at  anchor 
along  the  63  miles  of  London's 
quaysides,  while  precious  and 
valuable  foods  spoiled  In  the 
holds  of  many  of  the  freighters, 
Union  executives  vainly  urged 
the  strikers  to  observe  union 
rules  and  return  to  work  Troops 
were  aent  to  the  wharves  June  23 
to  unload  food  cargoes.  By 
June  28  the  wHdcat  strike  spread 
to  Liverpool,  furtlier  threatening 
Britain's  already  meaeer  f^od 
supply  and  its  recovery  export 
program.  The  government  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency, 

Dewey-Warren  Xomlnationfl 

#  The  Republican  convention, 
meeting  in  FhiladeJphiu  the  sec- 
ond half  of  June,  after  four  days 
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of  whooping,  wahooing  and  ca- 
vortrng,  finally  decided  to  try 
Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York, 
as  pre33f?*^'ntial  nominee  a  second 
timo,  e^ven  thou^A  he  failed  to 
win  th-e  electJo-n  when  running" 
against  Roosei  Mt  In.  1944.  The 
move  was  unprfHTiTenred,  for  the 
Republican  party  had  never  be- 
fore given  an  ■■'also  ran"  a  sec- 
ond chance.  I)ewey^  nomination 
cflm&  on  the  third  ballot,  just 
preceding  which  the  opposition 
collapsed  and  all  the  delegates 
threw  their  support  behlnci 
Dewey-  A.3  a  running- mate  for 
the  presidential  nominee  Gover- 
nor Earl  Warren,  of  California, 
was  choHPHj  Like  Dewey,  hy  accla- 
mation. WarrcTi  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  elected  as  j?overnor 
on  botH  the  Republican  &nd  Dem- 
ocratic tickets.  Dewey  intends,  if 
electet^T  to  m^ike  the  role  of  War- 
ren that  of  an  assistant  presi- 
dent, rather  than  merely  v!ce- 
presidential. 

The  platform  adopted  hy  the 
E-eputkV^cans  calls  for  (1>  support 
of  th<^  ERP,  (2)  cutting  expendi- 
turciSj  and  cautions  extension  of 
the    reciproeal     trade    program, 

(3)  support  of  a  Jewish   state, 

(4)  strong  opposition  to  Com- 
mi^nism,  (5)  initiation  of  a  broad 
civil  rights  program. 

ITMW  Welfare  Fund 

Dispute  £nded 

^  The  dispute  over  the  United 
Mine  "Workers'  welfare  fund, 
financed  by  a  '^royalty''  of  lOe  a 
ton  on  production  of  mines,  was 
broasiht  to  a  con<^lu&loTv  oq 
June  22  when  Judge  T.  Alan 
Gojdsborouph  decided  In  favor 
of  the  mlnerg,  approving  the  $100 
pension  payments  out  of  the  fund 
to  UMW  members  after  62  who 
had  worked  In  the  mines  twenty 
years.  The  UMW  chief.  Mr, 
Lewis,  had  reftised  to  talk  new 
contract  terms  until  this  question 
w^as  'settled.  With  its  solution 
bargainTufi  was  resumed  nnd 
June  24  agfeeinent  was  readied. 
The  miners  won  a  dollar-a-day 
wage  boost,  raising  basic  wpekJy 
waives  to  a^out  ^70,  an^  a.s\  in- 
crease in  the  vi-elfare  fund  roy- 
alty to  20  cents  a  ton,  which  will 


bring"  the    fnnd    total  to   about 
$100,000,000  a  year- 
Supreme  Court  Decision 

^  The  U.  S,  Supreme  Court,  on 
June  21,  winding  up  Its  term,  dis- 
missed the  Indictmftnt  of  the  CIO 
for  spending  money  for  political 
purpoees,  at  the  same  time  aide- 
stepping  a  decision  on  the  con- 
stLtntionalLty  of  the  section  of 
the  Taft-TTartley  law  under 
wldch  prosecution  was  begun  and 
which  forbids  labor  organiza- 
tions or  corporations  from  mak- 
ing contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  witli  elections  to 
federal  oftice-  The  court,  in  a 
unanimous  opinion,  ruled  that 
this  section  did  not  bar  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing  In  the  CIO 
Neiva  a  Htateinent  by  tiie  organ!- 
zation^s  president,  PhUip  M\irriiy, 
endorsing  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, JasCice  Stanley  F.  Reed, 
who  w^rote  the  opinion^  said  :  '*We 
are  unwilling  to  say  tiiat  Con- 
gress by  its  prohibition  against 
corporatVona  or  \atyor  OTgani^a- 
tions  making  an  espenditiire  in 
connection  with  any  election  of 
candidates  for  federal  offi(?e  in- 
teniJed  to  outlaw  such  a  publica- 
tion. ,  ,  .  We  ex.prefis  no  opinion 
as  to  the  scope  of  this  section 
where  different  cireumstauL'es 
eslst  aad  none  upon  the  const i- 
tutionaUty  of  the  section,*'  Said 
Mr,  Murray,  CIO  president :  *'For- 
tunately  the  Supreme  Court  has 
called  a  partial  halt  to  the  at- 
tempt by  the  80rh  Congress 
throngh  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to 
eahotage  the  BLll  ot  RigUtsJ' 

Ship  StHke  Barred 

^  Three  maritime  Till  ions,  In- 
cluding tlie  CIO  National  JVlarl- 
time  Union,  were  barred 
(June  23)  from  striking  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  t-oasta,  by  the 
80 -day  stay  issued  by  foderal 
judge  John  W.  Clancy  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  at  the  request 
of  the  government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  also  sought  to 
block  workers  on  the  "West  coast 
and  Great  Lakes  from  striking, 

I^Fc^l^^ntiaE  Signatures 

^  The    U.S.    president,    on 


June  24,  signed  the  draft  mea 
iir6»  which  will  involve  225,0C 
men  of  from  18  to  35  years  c 
age  during  the  first  year  of  ii 
operation.  It  provides  for  tt 
second  peaee-timo  draft  in  TT. ! 
history  and  becomes  ^^fl'ective  a 
ter  plnety  days.  It  is  pianued 
draft  the  youths  in  tHe  order  , 
their  birthdays,  presumably  b 
ginning  with  the  elder. 

The  president  al&o  signed  tt 
meaenre  which  will  ad^^iit  205,{K 
European  displaced  persons  in 
the  U.  S.  during  the  nest  tvt 
years.  He  said  the  WU,  thou^ 
better  tban  no  hiU  at  all,  wj 
"flagrantly  discrimiL story". 

U.  S.   Budget   Surplus 

^  Treasury  records  ^June  2E 
showed  the  budget  surplus  of  tl 
U.  S-  reticlied  a  re<;ord  high  i 
$7,0(57,771,000  when  the  l^se 
year  had  jnst  twelve  days  moi 
to  run.  A  temporary  rise  aboi 
S8,0(M>.000,0(X)  was  Indieate 
However,  hiMvy  year-end  flspen- 
Unrps,  incltJtVing  payments  to  "I 
made  on  the  1^251,441,000,000  pu 
lie  debts,  were  expected  to  low 
the  surplus  to  about  S7.500,00( 
000  before  the  ^nd  flf  June. 

*Life'  for  n.  S-  Nazi 

^  noiJi^rt  IVI.  Best,  U.  S.  new 
p^perman,  convirted  of  being 
Kazi  radio  propagandist  durlE 
the  war,  wRs,  on  June  30,  se 
teoced  to  life  imprisonment  ft 
his  pains.  He  wlU  appeal 

10,000,000  Dlniea 

■^  m  late  ^iine  the  Plililadelph 
mint  furnished  the  Federal  E 
Serve  Bimk  of  ^e\v  Yorlc  wl 
10,000,000  dimes-  They  were  nee 
ed  Iti  view  of  the  fact  that  ti 
subway  farea  would  at  last  1 
doubl€^d.  The  nickel  fare,  aft- 
44  yesirs,  came  to  an  end  in  Ne 
York  with  the  month  of  June. 

Helicopter  Speed  Record 

^  Britain,  on  June  'JS,  claims 
the  world's  helicopter  speed  re 
ord,  rilot  Basil  Arkell  fiew  h 
Fairey  Qy  roi^yne  1 34.Jt  m.p.! 
over  a  ^DUTse  *tt  at>out  twiy  milt 
The  previous  official  record  wi 
76.7  m.p.h.,  made  by  n  German 
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Is  your  answer  "yes"? 
Easy  to  say- 
But  can  you  prove  it? 

If  you  believe  Je- 
sus to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, all  your  future 
hopes  depend  upon 
his  being  the  Mes- 
siah in  fact.  Can  you 
prove  to  yourself 
and  others  that  he  is 
the  Savior? 


Do  you  answer  "no"? 

An  impostor!- 
But  are  you  certain? 

Before  pushing  the 
possibility  complete- 
ly out  of  your  mind, 
have  you  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare 
the  prophecies  with 
the  events  surround- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus? 


(i 


'Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work 

contains  something  for  yon,  regardless  of  which  of  the  above  gronps 
you  find  yourself  in.  It  is  packed  with  solid  facts  about  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  among  its  many  helpful  features  it  contains 
a  reference  chart  which  conveniently  lists  many  of  the  texts  in  which 
the  prophets  previewed  the  life  and  works  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  parallel 
column,  the  corresponding  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  are  shown.  -An 
unbiased  comparison  of  these  events  will  be  revealing  and  comforting. 
Whether  or  not  Jesus  was^  the  Messiah  is  too  important  to  take  for 
granted  or  to  dismiss  without  investigation.  Obtain  a  copy  of  ''Equipped 
for  Every  Good  Work''  by  sending  50c  with  the  coupon  below  and  look 
into  the  matter  for  yourself. 


^f 


Name 


Oi 


-fl 


{N~. 


T^ 


WATCHTOWER 


117  Adams  St. 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y 


Please  send  a  copy  of  ''Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work"  for  the  enclosed  50c, 


••**•>«■ ■«•«  W 


City 


Zone  No State 
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RIGHT  TO  HEAR 
AND  TO  BE  HEARD 

Supreme  Court  decision  it\  case  of  3e^ovaii*s  vpitnesses 
safeguards  right  to  use  sound  equipment 

Palomar^s  Giant  Eye 

200-inch  telescope  to  penetrate  tli.e  unknowns  of  space 

The  World's  Twisted  Tongues 

Origin  of  languages  still  a  puzzle  to  science 

*The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^' 


To  whom  given?  and  how  used? 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

NcwB  sources  iliat  are  able  "to  keep  you  awake  -to  the  vital  idsu^ 

of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  cenflorflhip  and  selfish  intcrejffts- 
"Awakel"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  £aceB  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  -whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth- 

"Awake  ["  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensorcd,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international  It  is  r^cad  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  a^cs.  Through  its  pa^es  many  fields  of 
kno'tvledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce*  religion,  history, 
dcography,  science,  social  condi^tions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  a^  the  heavens, 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangcrsyto  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a- 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awakcl"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awake!" 

PDBtTSHED   SfflWTMONTHLT  Br 

WATCHTOWER  BIBLE    AND   TSACT    SOCIETY,   INC. 

in   Adama    Street  Brooklyn!,    N.  Y..    U.  a  A. 

N    H    KNORfl,  President  G«i"T    suiter.    Secretary 

Fiv«"cent.  acopy  One  dollar  a  y«r 


Rtmlttain*  shiraW  te  aont  to  flW™  In  your  vma- 
liir  In  MniTilianPe  with  reEuUtJona  to  suarantee 
tafe  dyllvEry  of  rnoner.   REsnUtflDCea  are  jccEpleQ  at 

Brooklm  irm  countrlfs  where  no  orDce  la  lo»tcd, 
by  luUraa-tloaal  monejr  order  only.  SubEcrtptlon 
rates  in  dlffartct  countries  are  Inn  slated  In  local 

NolicA  ^  wplratron  (vlth  n-a^vna  blmlt)  Is  aeut 
At    least   two    1»UM    beTDce    sabscriptlon   ejp'"^' 


GhUH  of  flidrui  vttn  seat  to  va  on«  niay  be 
«ip«Mi  rtectl'c  vlthtn  oTw  maaih.  Send  ycur  old 
as   veil  iS   OQff  addr«E3^ 

^)JBMa  Yearly  SuTtefriptlon  Kate 

Anerlci,  U,S.p  117  Adams  St,  Erooklyn  1,  N.I.    (1 
AiitrallA,  7  BereafDid  M.,  gtraihfleld,  N.e.W. 
Cinaiap  40  Inilo  Atq.,  Toroiilo  5,  Onlarlo 
Fntland.  34  CraTen  Tetraot,  Ifln^™,  W,  S 
Sftlth  AfMel,  623  BaatoD  floine,  Cap*  To*n 
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RIGHT  TO  HEAR  AND  TO  BE  HEARD 


>- 


y^-C^  SUPPOSE  a  weak  voice  wished 
^Mzi  to  be  heard  by  an  assembled 
^  audience  of  a  lew  hundred-  As- 
*^^  smne  that  voice  wished  to  ad- 
dress a  vast  audience  such  as  President 
Roosevelt  had  of  democrats  at  Soldier 
Field,  Chicago,  in  1944  during  the  presi- 
dential campaig'n,  or  such  as  J.  F.  Kuth- 
erford  had  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  and 
around  the  arena  at  St.  Louis  in  1941.  In 
both  those  eases  the  audience  ^x^eeded 
100,000  persons.  Could  a  weak  or  a 
strong  voice  effectively  reach  such  audi- 
ences without  ainplification  by  sound 
equipment?  Gould  listeners  hear,  could 
speakers  be  heard,  if  sound  devices  were 
outlawed  ? 

Speakers  have  ever  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  being  heard  by  their 
audiences.  Demosthenes,  Greek  orator  of 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  sought 
to  overcome  the  problem  by  practicing 
aloud  at  the  seashore  till  he  could  be 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves.  But 
electjieal  sound  equipment  has  spared 
modern  speakers  this  arduous  course  of 
voice  strengthening.  Their  problem  had 
become  one  of  legality.  Many  judges, 
lawyers  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic, have  held  that  the  use  of  amplifying 
devices  can  be  prohibited  or  proscribed 
as  a  ''nuisance".  In  fact,  scores  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  liave  laws  either 
prohibiting  their  use  completely  or  re- 
quiring the  user  to  obtain  permission 
Erom  the  cMei  o£  police.  Until  recentiy 
these  restrictions  were  considered  valid 
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by  the  majority.  Now  the  judicial  climate 
has  changed. 

On  June  7,  1948,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  legalized  the  use  of 
sound  amplifiers  to  allow  audiences  in 
public  places  to  hear  and  to  allow  public 
speakers  to  be  heard.  The  case  involved 
one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  is  known 
as  Saia  v.  New  York.  The  5-to-4  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  iu  eoii^titTilional  law.  It  ex- 
tends the  First  Amendment  to  reach  and 
shield  the  use  of  sound  equipment  under 
the  trecdom-of-speech  guarantee.  Just 
as  the  Constitution  protects  the  printing 
press  in  making  possible  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  literature,  so  it  protects  am- 
pnfiers  that  make  speech  to  large  audi- 
ences effective. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows. 
During  the  summer  of  1946  Jehovah's 
witnesses  arranged  for  a  series  of  four 
meetings  in  the  public  park  of  Lockport, 
New  York-  A  permit  to  use  sound  equip- 
ment was  granted  by  the  chief  of  police, 
and  for  four  consecutive  Sunday  after- 
noons a  minister  delivered  Bible  lec- 
tures. Later  in  that  same  summer  a  sec- 
ond series  of  four  meetings  was  planned, 
but  officials  refused  to  grant  the  permit 
to  use  sound  equipment,  stating  that  ob- 
jections had  been  made  concerning  meet- 
ings in  the  park  by  J^hovah^s  witnesses. 
Notwithstanding,  in  September  of  194:6 
the  first  talk  of  the  series  began.  Police 
appeared  and  ordered  the  sound  equip- 
ment silenced.  One  of  the  officers  fumed 


that  he  "didn't  have  a  d bit  of  uae  for 

what  has  heeri  -written  about  the  Con- 
stitution protecting  the  rights  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  nor  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt'\  He  forcibly  shut  off  the 
amplifier  and  placed  the  operator  under 
arrest-  This  was  repeated  on  each  of  the 
Sundays  the  meetings  wore  held,  and  on 
each  of  the  fonr  arrests  Samuel  Saia 
was  charged  "with  violating  the  city  or- 
dinance requiring  permisaian  from  the 
chief  oi  police  before  using  sound  equip- 
ment. 

All  of  the  complaining  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  meetings  were  orderly,  that 
they  were  on  religious  matters,  and  that 
tliey  had  not  considered  the  material 
offensive.  They  admitted  the  sound  am- 
plification was  not  nearly  as  loud  as 
church  bells  ringing  on  Sunday,  and 
none  of  them  complained  that  the  use- 
of  th^  sound  equipment  annoyed  them  or 
interfered  with  their  enjoyment  of  the 
park  facilitieB.  Yet  the  police  court  found 
the  operator  of  the  sound  device  guiJty 
and  imposed  fines  and  Jail  sentences.  The 
convictions  were  upheld  by  the  county 
court  and  the  highest  court  of  the  state 
of  Kew  York.  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  late  in  1947. 

Argument  by  Counsel 

Counsel  for  Jehovah's  witnesses 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  that 
sound  devices  were  necessary  to  speak* 
ing  in  public  places  in  these  modern 
times.  It  was  shown  tlmt  it  had  become 
common  practice,  in  the  exercise  of  free 
speech^  to  use  mechanieal  means  to  am- 
plify the  voice.  During  the  war  the  army 
and  navy  and  civil  service  and  other  or- 
ganizations employed  loudspeakers  to 
reach  the  people  and  make  known  their 
needs  for  ri^cruits  and  far  other  pur- 
poses. Campaigners  in  state  and  nation- 
al political  contests  would  he  silenced  if 
denied  the  u^e  of  sound  equipment.  By 
such  equipment  labor  unions  air  their 
side  of  controversies,  religious  organiza- 
tions  preach   their  messages,   natiojia! 


conventions  reach  the  ears  of  thousands 
of  delegates.  Athletic  events  are  rarely 
without  this  speaking  aid.  Wherever  a 
group  of  persons  assemble  for  meetings 
there  is  likely  to  be  in  operation  an  am- 
plifying system.  Speech  is  crippled  with- 
out it 

Parks  and  streets  are  natural  and 
proper  plaee^ for  communication  of 
ideas.  From  time  immemorial  pubUc 
parks  have  been  used  as  places  of  as- 
sembly, for  making  public  speeches  on 
eonimereial,  political  and  religious  sub- 
jects. Since  the  days  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  Christian  min- 
isters have  made  use  of  concourses, 
market-places,  hustings  and  pubYw 
parks;  in  fact,  any  place  where  a  crowd 
could  he  gathered  and  addressed. 

Hand  in  hand  mth  the  right  to  apeak 
goes  the  right  tr>  be  heard.  And  the  right 
to  be  heard  carries  with'  it  the  right  of 
speakers  to  use  devices  that  will  further 
the  range  of  their  voice  so  as  to  reach 
hearers  in  puhlic  pJaoes.  Since  jmrks  are 
rightfully  used  for  communication  of 
opinion  and  information,  the  speaker  has 
the  right  to  speak  so  as  to  he  heard  in 
sach  parks*  Any  ordinance  that  prevents 
his  being  heard,  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  sound  equipment,  effectually  shuts  his 
mouth  and  abridges  his  right  of  free 
speech  and  assembly. 

Counsel  for  Jehovah's  witnesses  fur- 
ther informed  the  court  that  the  only 
permissible  limitation  upon  the  use  of 
the  sound  device  by  a  public  speaker 
was  the  reasonable  regulation  as  to  time, 
place  and  manner  of  exercising  free 
speech.  Ordinances  prohibiting  or  cen- 
soring sound  amplification  cut  off  en- 
tirely the  right  of  listeners  to  hear  and 
speakers  to  be  heard  in  public  places. 
Though  they  maybe  called '^regulations", 
such  ordinances  are  not  permissible  reg- 
ulation but  are  a  blanket  ban  on  out- 
door speaking  with  a  sound  device,  and 
hence  abridge  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
assembly,  ^nd  to  make  the  freedom  to 
speak  with  sound  equipment  so  as  to  he 
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heard  subject  to  police  permission  is  con- 
trary to  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Majoritu  Decision  for  Freedom 

After  due  consideration  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  its  decision.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  joined  by  Justices  Murphy, 
Eutledge  and  Black  and  Chief  Justice 
.  Vinson,  in  a  concise  and  pointed  opinion 
preserved  the  constitutional  freedom  to 
hear  and  to  be  heard.  Said  the  court : 

"We  hold  that  §  3  of  this  ordinance  is  un- 
constitutional  on  its  face,  for  it  establishes  a 
previous  restraint  on  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment  which  is 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
against  State  action.  To  use  a  loudspeaker 
or  amplifier  one  has  to  get  a  permit  from  the 
chief  of  police.  There  are  no  standards  pre- 
scribed for  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.  The 
statute  is  not  narrowly  drawn  to  regulate  the 
hours  or  places  o£  use  of  loudgpeakers,  or  the 
volume  of  sound  (the  decibels)  to  \vhieh  they 
must  be  adjusted.  The  ordinance  therefore 
has  all  the  vices  of  the  ones  which  we  struck 
down  in  Cantwdl  v.  Connecticut,  310  U-S. 
29C;  Lovell  v.  Griffin.  303  U.S.  444;  and 
Hague  v.  C.  I.  0.,  307  U.  S.  496.  .  ,  , 

The  present  ordinance  has  the  same  defects- 
The  right  to  be  heard  is  placed  in  the  un- 
controlled discretion  of  the  chief  of  police. 
He  stands  athwart  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation as  an  obstruction  which  can  be  removed 
only  after  criminal  tml  and  conviction  and 
lengthy  appeal.  A  more  effective  previous  re- 
straint is  difficult  to  imagine.  Unless  we  are  to 
retreat  from  the  firm  positions  we  have  taken 
in  the  past,  we  must  give  freedom  of  speech, 
in  this  ease  the  same  preferred  treatment  that 
we  gave  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Cantwell 
case,  freedom  of  press  in  the  Griffin  ease^  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  in  the  Hague 
case. 

Dispelling  the  speoter  of  anarchy  con- 
jured up  by  the  opponents  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  to  hear  through  regulated 
use  of  wound  amplitiersj  the  opinion  fur- 
ther declared: 
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The  present  ordinance  would  be  a  danger- 
ous weapon  if  it  were  aUowed  to  get  a  hold 
on  our  public  life.  Noise  can  be  rcfuulated  by 
regulating  decibels.  The  hours  and  place  of 
public  discussion  can  be  controlled.  But  to 
allow  the  police  to  bar  the  use  of  loudspeakers 
because  their  use  can  be  abused  is  like  barring 
radio  receivers  because  they  too  make  a  noise. 
The  police  need  not  be  p;iven  the  power  to 
deny  a  man  the  use  of  his  radio  in  order  to 
protect  a  neighbor  against  sleepless  nights. 
The  same  is  true  here. 

And  abuses  which  loudspeakers  create  can 
be  controlled  ■  by  narrowly  drawn  statutes. 
"When  a  city  allows  an  official  to  ban  them  in 
his  uncontrolled  discretion,  it  sanctions  a  de- 
vice for  suppression  of  free  communication 
of  ideas.  In  this  caac  a  permit  is  denied  be- 
caxise  some  persons  were  Kaid  to  have  found 
the  sound  annoying.  In  the  next  one  a  permit 
may  be  denied  because  some  people  find  the 
ideas  annoying.  Annoyance  at  ideas  can  be 
cloaked  in  annoyance  at  sound.  The  power  of 
censorship  inherent  in  this  type  of  ordinance 
reveals  its  vice. 

Courts  must  balance  the  various  commu- 
nity interests  in  passing  on  the  contititutional- 
ity  of  local  reguktioiis  of  the  character  in- 
volved here-  But  in  that  process  they  should 
be  mindful  to  keep  the  freedoms  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  a  preferred  position.  See 
Marsh  v.  Alahama,  326  U.  S.  501,  509. 

The  Minority  Dissent 

Four  justices  dissented,  taking-  the  ex- 
treme viewpoint  that  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  park  outwei^--hed  the  right  of  free 
speech.  They  failed  to  recognize  the  mid- 
dle ground  established  by  the  majority, 
between  "uu controlled  discretion"  of  po^ 
liee  and  "irresponsiiiility  to  set  up  sound 
equipment  in  all  sorts  of  public  places'\ 
This  fair  middle  ground  can  be  estab- 
lished through  the  use  of  narrowly  drawn 
and  specific  statutes  regulating  sound 
equipment.  The  dissenters  asserted  ju- 
dicial remedies  were  available  when  po- 
lice authority  was  abused,  but  disregard- 
ed the  fact  that  such  remedy  at  best  is 
only  after  trial,  conviction  and  lengthy 


appeal,  as  in  the  present  case.  Forgot- 
ten, also,  by  tliem  were  former  pro- 
noiineeinents  by  the  court  that  'Vhere- 
ever  the  title  of  streets  and  parks  may 
rest,  they  have  immeniorially  been  held 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public  and, 
time  out  of  mind,  have  been  used  for  pur- 
poses of  assembling,  communicating 
thoughts  between  citiz^ens,  and  discuss- 
ing public  questions".  {Haguf.  y.  C.LO,) 

The  '^freedom  to  be  let  alone''  contend- 
ed for  by  the  minority  is  an  innovation 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law.  They 
stretch  this  specious,  alien  doctrine  too 
far.  If  the  streets,  concourses,  public 
squares  and  parks  were  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  rest  and  solitude  of  the 
public — including  the  lazy,.loafers,  bums, 
vagrants,  panhandlers — then  their  cher- 
,  ished  use  as  places  of  public  assembly 
will  have  hean  destroyed.  The  new, 
vaunted  phrase  of  the  minority  is  a  mere 
euphemism-  ^'Freedom  of  privacy"  in  a 
public  place  is  too  far-f  etched  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

In  a  separate  dissent  Justice  Jackson 
derides" the  majority  with  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  "this  decision,  which  seems  to 
me  neither  Judicious  uor  sound  and  to 
endanger  the  great  right  of  free  speech 
by  making  it  ridiculous  and  obnoxious, 
more  than  the  ordinance  in  question 
menaces  free  speech  by  regulating  use 
of  loudspeakers".  The  true  target  of  his 
vituperative  darts  is  Jehovah's  witness- 
es, toward  whose  Christian  message  and. 
work  he  has  showji  no  love  and  little  tol- 
erance. By  artful  insinuation  he  subtly 
paints  Jehovah's  witnesses  as  invaders 
of  others'  tights  and  property,  as  aii- 
noyers,  fanatic  propagators  of  obnox- 
ious doctrines,  and  indiscriminate,  irre- 
sponsible abusers  of  the  use  of  sound 
systems.  He  presumes  to  exaggerate  the 
facts,  stating  they  "set  up  a  sound  truck 
90  as  to  flood  this  area  with  ampliiled 
lectures*'.  He  >vrites  loosely  of  ''erection'' 
of  elaborate  apparatus  on  public  prop- 
erty, despite  the  record  that  the  loud- 


speakers were  mounted  on  a  car  parked 

at  the  curb  of  a  public  street. 

Justice  Jackson,  through  free  use  of 
such  terms  as  '^regulate"  and  "control"  in 
describing  the  ordinance,  seeks  to  soften 
the  impact  of  the  prohibition  in  the  ordi- 
nance. He  shuts  bis  eyes  to  the  censorship 
delegated  to  the  police  chief.  And  again 
he  departs  from  the  facts  when  he  says : 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
discrimination  or  prejudice  against  the 
appellant  because  of  his  religion  or  his 
ideas."  But  the  record  shows  that  the 
Lutherans  were  using  sound  equipment 
in  3,  near-by  stadium,  about  1,000  feet 
from  the  place  where  Samuel  Saia  was 
using  sound  equipment.  When  the  police 
shut  off  Saia's  equipment,  the  Lutheran 
amplifiers  were  clearly  audible.  On  this 
point  Jackson  ventured  into  the  field  of 
acoustical  engineering^  intimating  that 
because  of  a  six-foot-high  fence  the 
Lutheran  sound  equipment  would  not  be 
heard.  A  remarkable  contention! 

Pursuing  his  hair-splitting  argument, 
he  grasped  at  the  recent  decision  forbid- 
ding religious  courses  in  public  schools. 
From  it  he  argued  that  free  speech  in 
pultlic  parks  sJjould  be  dej^ied  heeauss 
the  parks  are  public  property.  On  this 
theory  preaching  could  be  forbidden  on 
the  streets  or  sidewalks  or  by  house-to- 
house  calls,  since  the  streets  and  side- 
walks are  public  property.  His  final  sug- 
gestion that  use  of  sound  equipment  may 
be  prohibited  beeause  it  '"may  lead  to 
riots  and  disorder"  is  so  Simsy,  so  un- 
tenable, so  reactionary  and  so  contrary 
to  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  it  need  not  even  be  refuted- 

Natioji'wide  Comment 

Some  of  Justice  Jackson^s  absurdities 
were  reflected  in  the  widespread  edito- 
riaJ  comment  on  the  decision.  The  ^re- 
less  handling  of  fact  by  Jackson  bec&me 
flagrant  falsehood  in  the  columns  of 
some  newspapers,  A  Florida  paper,  the 
Miami   Herald^   maliciously   wrote,    on 
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June  I9j  in  an  editorial  entitled  ''Aeinine 
Decision" :  "At  Lockportj  N,  Y.,  the  Je- 
hovah witnesses  made  night  hideons 
with  their  sound-truek  shoutings  which 
prevented  people  from  sleeping"  Re- 
member, the  lectures  were  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  No  Pulitzer  prize  editorial, 
this-  It  will  take  its  place  alongside  two 
other  infamous  editorials  appearing  in 
the  Herald,  on  November  2  and  7,  1944. 
In  reversing  the  convictions  of  the  asso- 
dal^  editot  and  tk^  Miami  H.^i:^l4  "P^V 
lishing  Company  for  contempt  of  court, 
the  Supreme  Court  found  the  'editorials 
and  a  cartoon  based  on  inaccurate,  dis- 
torted, incomplete,  and  biased  reports'. 
{Pennekamp  v-  Florida) 

A  sane  editorial  on  the  decision  ap- 
peared in  the  Lockport  Vnion-Sxin  and 
Journal,  June  8.  Jehovah's  witnesses 
concur  with  it.  It  said: 

On  tbc  face  of  it^  and  in  fairness  under  our 
democratic  system^  it  appears  that  th€  reli- 
gious sect  which  forced  the  ease  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  after  adverse  rulings  all  along 
the  line  is  as  much  entitled  to  use  sound 
equipment  as  any  other  agency — whether  it 
be  an  athletic  enterprise  or  some  medium  of 
advertising.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
peace  sliould  not  be  flouted  by  indiseritainate 
cacophonies  of  noise.  Alteration  of  the  Lock- 
port  ordinance  relating  to  this  problem  in  or- 


aer  to  bring  it  into  harmony  -with  the  Silpreme 
Coijrt  deciaion  is  a  matter  for  legal  minds. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  it  ia  not  amiss  to 
remind  advertisers,  religious  sects,  sports 
broadcasters  and  home  radio  fans  that  '^mod- 
eration in  all  things'',  especially  when  adjust- 
ing the  volume  control,  is  stiLl  a  very  good 
philoaophy- 

In  this  day  of  jet-propulsion,  atomic 
energy,  radar  and  electronic  develop- 
ments, a  loud-speaking  apparatus  long 
^go\>fet^"m^  a,"iieces^'ty  ior  ettective  put- 
lie  speaking.  Sound  equipment  has  a 
necessary  relationship  f  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly-  Every  speaker  has 
the  right  to  be  heardn  Every  listener  has 
the  right  to  hear,  whether  he  be  on  the 
front  row  or  the  back  row.  The  modern 
practice  of  reaching  all  the  ears  of  large 
audiences  by  sound  devices  shonld  be 
preserved.  By  a  narrow  margin,  a  5-to-4 
decision,  it  was  preserved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief-Justice  Vinson  east 
the  deciding_vote^  and  thereby  jainpjlt^i^ 
four  liberalsj  Justices  Douglas,  Black, 
Eutledge  and  Murphy,  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  swinging  over  to  the  side 
bulwarking  personal  liberties,  and  shar- 
ing in  another  landmark  precedent  by 
this  liberal  court.  The  decision  stands  as 
a  beacon  to  the  right  to  hear  and  the 
right  to  be  heard. 


?\anes  Make  Possible  Cross-Countiy  Television 

41  TelevisioQ  radio  waves  travel  in  straight  lines,  unlike  standard  radio  broadcast 
^vavea.  Hence  television  does  not  carry  beyond  the  horizon,  near  to  the  gronndT  due 
to  the  curvature  of  th«  earth.  Thia  limits  telecasting  to  35-50  miles,  -vrithont  costly  relay 
stations  or  coasial  cable  lines,  not  now  available  in  most  areas. 

But,  during  an  evening  of  the  recent  Republican  convention  in  Philadelphia,  the 
television  broadcast  of  the  conrention  was  brought  to  ZanesvillcT  Ohio,  a  video-less 
community.  It  was  effected  by  aviation.  A.  plane  wheeled  in  lazy  circles  high  above 
Pittsburgh^  and  at  its  25,000-foot  altitude  could  pi^k  up  the  television  program  from 
Philadelphia,  and  rebroadcaat  it  oO  to  Zanesville.  The  plane  simply  became,  in  effect, 
an  ultra-taJl  television  antenna.  Blight  planes  could  effect  a  coaat-to-coast  television 
network  between  Hollywood  and  New  York.  Such  air-borne  television  networks  ace 
called  *'strato vision  broadcasts". 
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EVER  since  a  Polish  monk  named 
Copernicut^,  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  incurred  the  pope's  hatred  by 
declaring  that  the  earth  is  a  part  of  a 
system  of  which  the  sun  is  center;  and 
since  Galileo  looked  at  the  heavens  with 
a  homeitiade  feJescope  of  concuve  and 
convex  lenses  spaced .  apart,  advanced 
the  theory  of  planetary  rotation,  and 
for  fear  of  the  Papal  Inquisition  was 
forced  to  recant  from  this  great  truth; 
ever  since  those  times  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  waged  a  losing  fight  in 
its  effort  to  stop  the  investigation  of  the 
visible  universe.  As  one  writer  espreissed 
it:  *'Like  Canute,  tlie  Church  rumbled  in 
vain.  For  men  will  find  out  and  believe 
new  things  even  if  it  hills  them," 

Such  is  the  momentous  scope  of  the 
new  200-inch  telescope  mounted  at  the 
AstrophvBical  Observatory  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  on  Palo- 
jnar  mountain  in  southern  California 
that  all  other  penetration  of  the  heaven- 
ly universe  pales  in  comparison.  It  is  to 
penetrate  four  times  as  much  space  as 
ever  before.  Yerhes  Observatory,  at  Wil- 
liams Bay,  Wisconsin,  has  its  4:0-inch  re- 
fractor type  telescope,  the  largest  of  that 
kind  in  the  world.  Mount  Wilson,  Cali- 
fornia, has  its  lOO'iiich  mirror  or  reflect- 
ing type  telescope,  which  ufltiJ  the  June  3 
erection  of  Palomar's  200-incher,  was 
the  largest  in  the  -world.  (See  article  on 
page  26  regarding  dedication.)  All  three 
of  these  space-piercing  telescopes  were 
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To  petietrate  four  times  an  much  space 
&6  ever  before 

largely  the  worh  of  the  late  Dr*  George 
Ellery  Hale,  whose  work  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  naming  of  Palomar's  "giant 
eye''  the  **Hale  telescope". 

Information  about  the  heavenly  crea- 
tions of  JehovaZi  may  weli  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  this  latest  triumph  of  science 
and  engineering.  Its  use  will  show  fur- 
ther the  insignificance  of  the  entire  solar 
system,  that  it  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in 
a  Sahara  of  space  and  at?tral  matter. 

People  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  enormous  figures  by  contempla- 
tioit  of  the  national  debt  are  apt  to  shrvg 
at  the  mention  of  the  glass'  16^  feet 
diameter,  and  ask  why  they  did  not  make 
it  iifty  or  a  thousand  feet  in  diameter, 
The  facts  are  that  the  twenty-ton  glass 
disc,  as  it  was  originally  poured  by 
Corning  Glass  "Works  of  the  famous 
Pyrex  type,  almost  proved  too  much  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  world's  greatest  sci- 
entists. To  ship,  polish,  transport  and 
erect  the  giant  reflector  on  the  granite 
up-thrust  known  as  Palomar  mountain 
(elevation  5,565  feet)  bred  prodigious 
difficulties  that  would  be  tripled  by  add- 
ing even  another  100  inches  to  any  fu- 
ture mirror. 

In  the  manufacture  fused  quartz  was 
first  used  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  disk 
wth  almost  no  contraction  and  expan- 
sion. The  bubbles  in  this  could  not  be 
removed.  Then  other  glass  was  employed 
and  smaller  models  experimentally 
poured.  The  glass  must  be  rigid,  because 
its  only  purpose  was  to  furnish  a  suit- 
able surface  for  the  millionth-of-an-inch 
iayei'  of  aluminum  paint  that  wovld  he 
applied  to  form  the  world's  largest  mir- 
ror. To  reduce  the  weight  of  what  would 
othermse  have  been  a  solid  disk  two  feet 
thick,  the  glass  mold  was  designed  to 
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form  ribs  or  cells  similar  to  those  of  m 
waffle,  A  forty-inch  hole  ivas  left  in  the 
center  of  the  "eye^'  for  secondary  re- 
flection. The  final  resnlt,  after  grinding 
and  polishing  away  more  than  five  tons 
of  material,  was  a  curved  solid  surface 
only  4^  inches  thick,  stiffened  by  the 
supporting  ribs.  Still  the  glass  retained 
some  flexihility,  and  had  to  be  supported 
by  a  steel  pan  with  fulcrnms  and  coun- 
ter weights  to  prevent  stretching  and 
distortion  in  the  various  positions  re- 
quired for  observing  the  heavens.  The 
first  disc  cast  on  March  25,  1934,  in 
Corning,  New  York,  proved  defective 
and  had  to  be  discarded. 

In  1936,  after  a  successful  pouring 
with  Pyrex  glass  and  a  controlled  cool- 
ing process,  which  permitted  a  tempera- 
ture reduction  of  only  one  degree  each 
day,  the  great  plate  was  carefully  packed 
for  shipping  on  a  special  car-  Although 
nearly  engulfed  by  a  flood  in  the  Bast, 
it  finally  arrived  in  Pasadena,  in  April 
of  1936.  The  final  polishing  into  exactly 
the  desired  .curvcj  accurate  to  within 
fwo-millionths  of  an  inch,  has  consumed 
almost  all  the  time  since. 

The  importance  of  precision  in  the 
finish  is  underscored  by  the  necessity  of 
attaining  perfect  reflectance.  In  the  pol- 
ishing process,  only  flour-like  iron  oxide 
was  used.  Even  the  clothes  of  the  eni- 
ployees  were  specially  designed^  no  air 
circulation  was  permitted  during  the 
day,  temperatures  were 
carefully  regulated, 
dust  and  metal  filings 
were  removed  by  vacu- 
um and  magnet.  The 
great  polisher,  support- 
ed by  an  overhead 
crane,  operated  so  care- 
fully that  ouly  one- 
quarter  ounce  of  glass 
was  removed  each 
week!  Tha  final  preci- 
sion test  was  made 
through  a  device  em- 
ploying   a   light   wave, 
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Hccurate  to  two-millionths  of  an  inch  I 
At  3 :  30  a,m.  on  November  18, 1947,  a 

twenty-two^wheel  truck  left  the  Cal-Tech 
campus  in  Pasadena  with  its  carefully 
packed  cargo  of  14^  tons  of  glass.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  on  Palo- 
niar  mountain — selected  because  of  its 
clear  air,  earth  quake- resisting  base  of 
twenty-mile-deep  granite,  and  flattened 
top  permitting  emplacement  some  five 
miles  back  of  its  rim  to  avoid  glare 
from  San  Diego,  fifty  miles  distant — 
stood  the  137-foot  dome,  complete  with 
yoke,  tube,  and  intricate  operating  equip- 
ment. The  dome  is  hemispherical,  and 
appears  silvery  from  the  outside.  It  rises 
110  feet  from  the  observation  floor  and 
has  a  diameter  the  same  as  its  height, 
137  feet.  The  whole  dome  revolves  by 
rubber-tired  friction  motor  on  a  track 
swinging  the  thirty-by-eighty-five-foot 
aperture  in  any  direction.  Thus  given 
access  to  the  heavens,  the  telescope  can 
survey  any  portion  of  the  sky  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  southern  horizon.  The 
aperture  is  in  turn  opened  and  closed 
by  electrieally-driven  shutters,  each 
weighing  100,000  pounds. 

Before  the  caravan  loft  for  south- 
central  California  the  dome  was  all 
ready  for  the  ''giant  eyc'\  In  transit  the 
greatest  precautions  were  taken.  The 
caravan  moved  at  low  speed,  often  no 
more  than  four  miles  per  hour.  Fifteen 
motorcycle  patrolmen  accompanied  the 

truck  Bridges  were 
specially  supported 
with  shoring.  Inside  the 
ease  was  a  microphone 
to  warn  of  any  vibra- 
tions that  might  shake 
the  big  glass  too  much. 
After  a  tedious  trip  up 
the  eedar-an d-o a k- 
fringed  road  of  Palo- 
mar,  the  disk  arrived 
and  installation  began. 
The  great  giant  is  de- 
signed to  automatically 
find  a  star,  given  the  po- 
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Bition  from  a  previous  photograph. 
Thereafter  everything  is  the  work  of  an 

infallible  robot.  "A  motor  rated  at  one- 
twelfth  horsepower  tracks  the  star.  There 
are  no  jumps-  Errors  accumulate  slowly 
and  uniformly,  and,  when  they  amount  to 
a  tiny  yet  an  intolerable  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond, the  machinery  corrects  them  auto- 
matically. A  perfect  timing  device  slows 
up  and  accelerates  the  tracking  motor 
just  enough/^  A  four-foot  air  space  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  the 
dome  gives  heat  insulation,  making  pos- 
sible the  control  of  the  glass'  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature. Other  intricate  mechanisms 
turn  so  as  to  offset  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  Besting  on  a  thin  film  of  oil  under 
pressure  of  more  than  500  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  supporting  base  moves 
in  a  manner  more  frictionless  than  any- 
thing else  known  to  man  except  the  earth, 
which  Jehovah  *hangeth  upon  nothing'. 

Operating  the  Giant  Eye 

Now  follow  the  operations  of  a  typical 
observation.  The  observer  (who  is  real- 
ly a  director  of  the  telescopic  sky  explo- 
ration, and  cannot  sec  the  dim  outline  of 
the  stars  which  slowly  take  shape  on  the 
negative  receiving  the  mirror^s  reflected 
light)  first  takes  an  elevator  to  his  sta- 
tion within  the  tube  itself.  This  tube, 
which  contains  the  mirror,  and  is  called 
the  declination  movement,  is  really  an 
open  framework  of  giant  struts  and 
girders,  large  enough  in  diameter  to  con-. 
tain  the  great  eye  near  its  lower  end, 
and  long  enough  to  accommodate  the 
prime  focus  55  feet  upward  from  the 
mirron  (See  diagram.)  The  muzzle  it- 
self, which  constitutes  the  end  of  the 
tube  pointing  toward  the  heavens  ap- 
proximately 70  feet  above  the  observa- 
tion floor,  can  ho  swiveled  in  a  complete 
circle  and  raised  and  lowered.  By  these 
two  adjustments  any  portion  of  the 
akies  can  he  brought  under  observation. 

The  observer  sits  in  the  tube  of  the 
telescope  itself.  In  fact,  he  is  cutting  off 
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some  of  ihe  light  from  the  heavens  that 
is  entering  the  muzzle  above  and  strik- 
ing the  mirror  55  feet  below  him.  But 
some  light  mnst  be  sacrificed  in  this  type 
of  reflectionj  and  the  portion  cut  off 
about  equals  in  position  and  amount  the 
loss  caused  by  the  40'inch  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  mirror.  The  observer  has 
a  log  showing  the  location  of  each  pre- 
viously explored  star,  galaxy,  etc.  He  de- 
cides on  the  sector  to  be  scrutinized,  sets 
the  instrument  according  to  the  sky  map^ 
utilizing  a  not-too-distant  star  as  a 
guide.  Remember  that  the  observer  can- 
not see  anything  in  the  big  mirror  below^ 
but  his  guide  star  appears  at  the  con- 
junction of  cross  hairs  on  the  receiving 
negative  he  has  inserted  in  the  holder 
on  his  desk.  Thereafter  he  must  keep  the 
guide  star  centered  on  the  negative. 

This  operation  makes  clear  that  the 
giant  ^mirror  is  not  designed  for  enor- 
mous magmficationj  but  for  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  light.  The  use  of  the 
Hale  telescope  is  purely  photographic. 
Thus  while  the  monster  tracks  the  heav- 
ens around  the  '*guide  star",  the  direc- 
tor marks  any  deviation  in  the  guide 
star's  position^  and  speaks  instructions  to 
his  assistant  at  the  control  board  below. 
No  telephone  receiver  is  required.  His 
words  are  transmitted  by  microphone, 
and  the  answer  eomes  by  loudspeaker. 
While  an  eyepiece  assists  the  observer 
to  check  the  telescope's  movements  as 
indicated  by  the  guide  star,  the  picture 
being  made  by  time  e:cposure  cannot  be 
seen,  because  in  observing  distant  stars 
their  light  is  often  so  feeble  tliat  only 
after  hours  of  exposure  does  it  appear 
at  all.  Then  it  shows  up  after  the  nega- 
tive is  developed.  Photography  has  thus 
become  the  master  art  of  modern  astron- 
omy. 

In  addition  to  accommodations  for 
the  scientists  (and  only  astronomers  will 
be  granted  use  of  the  magnificent  equip- 
ment) Palomar  also  has  a  48-inch 
Schmidt-type  telescope,  and  a  smaller, 
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18-incher,  These  are  nBemi  tor  aoo-anng 
the  skiesj  locating  "game"  worthy  of  the 
big  mirror.  These  instruments  cover  a 
larger  area  of  sky,  while  the  Cyclopean 
giant  concentrates  its  yieion  on  one- 
fourth  second  of  arc  at  a  time,  or  ap- 
proximately 1/25000  of  the  entire  sky 
area.  This  means  that  the  big  'scope 
would  have  to  take  27,000  photographs 
to  map  the  whole  sky;  and,  since  many 
of  these  would  require  long  hours,  per- 
haps eighty  or  more,  and  the  astral 
bodies  would  change  position  greatly  in 
the  years,  it  seemed  more  advisable  to 
make  selections  for  observation,  which 
is  done  through  the  smaller  telescopes. 

What  Is  the  200-Incher  Designed  to  Do? 

The  experience,  skill  and  wisdom  of 
the  scientists  of  the  world  have  gone  into 
the  production  and  erection  of  the  Palo- 
mar  telescope.  Nearly  all  branches  of 
physics  and  engineering  contributed  to 
the  final  result.  After  Hale  found  that 
forty  inches  was  about  the  greatest  size 
for  efficient  use  of  the  refractor  type 
telescope,  he  designed  the  100-inch  mir- 
ror type,  and  had  its  erection  at  Mount 
Wilson  financed.  Meanwhile  the  astron- 
omer had  largely  diverted  his  interest 
from  such  comparatively  close  objects 
such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets- 
Studies  and  observations  turned  to  pre- 
viously uncharted  reaches  of  space.  His 
vision  was  projected  into  distances  so 
staggering  that  their  computation  called 
for  a  vaster  unit  of  distance.  To  meet 
this  need  the  light  ymr  was  the  unit 
adopted.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
a  light  year  is  the  distance  that  light, 
flashing  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles 
per  second,  can  travel  in  a  year,  which 
has  been  computed  at  nearly  six  trillion 
miles,  then  the  term  500,000,000  light 
years,  the  outer  fringe  of  penetration  by 
the  100-incher,  becomes  fabulous  indeed. 

Light  from  the  moon  reaches  us  in 
about  a  second  and  a  half.  From  the  sun 
it  requires  eight  minutes,  and  from 
Pluto,  the  farthest  known  planet  in  our 
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soiar  system,  it  requires  aDont  six  nours 
to  traverse  the  three  billion  miles.  But 
inspection  of  our  solar  system  was  not 
what  the  new  telescope  was  designed  for. 
Although  because  of  its  greater  light 
gathering  it  will  be  used  to  take  snap 
shots  of  Mars  (previously  only  time  ex- 
posures could  be  taken,  as  there  was  not 
light  enough  for  flashes)  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  new  telescope  will  be  to  study 
distant  galaxies,  spiral  nebulae,  island 
universes  similar  to  our  Milky  Way,  of 
which  the  solar  system  is  but  a  dot  on 
the  outer  fringe. 

Efforts  to  determine  the  composition 
or  mean  density  of  the  universe,  whether 
the  ^^jeweled  galaxies"  that  float  in  outer 
space  are  in  reality  traveling  away  at 
speeds  approaching  one-seventh  that  of 
light,  whether  sidereal  (starry)  space 
will  reveal  itself  as  finite  or  infinite — 
these  are  questions  which  scientists  hope 
to  answer  through  the  latest  invention 
of  human  ingenuity.  No  doubt  the  instru- 
ment will  prove  as  ineffectual  or  power- 
less to  answer  the  enigmas  of  the  uni- 
verse as  dissection  of  the  human  anato- 
my has  proved  futile  in  solving  the 
mysteries  of  life-  As  one  writer  wisely 
predicted,  the  telescope  will  answer 
many  questions  but  as  it  pierces  into 
ever  vaster  reaches  of  the  universe  it 
will  raise  more  questions  than  it  solves. 

As  the  quest  for  wisdom  inspires  the 
ionospheric  rocket,  and  the  glass  with  a 
million-eye  power,  the  result  has  not 
been  to  raise  intelligent  men^s  estima- 
tion of  themselves,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. The  Papacy  has  had  to  swallow 
some  bitter  pills  since  they  burned  Giro- 
dano  Bruno  at  the  stake  in  Rome  for  ex- 
pounding Copernicus'  theory  tliat  the 
sun,  not  the  earth,  was  the  center  of  our 
system.  Our  solar  system  is  not  even  the 
center  of  our  Galaxy,  the  Milky  "Way.  It 
is  really  near  the  sparsely-filled  outer 
rim  of  this  great  system  extending  about 
78,000  light  years  across.  Some  think 
that  our  Galaxy  would  have  a  spiral 
shape  if  viewed  from  the  outside,  and 
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that  the  nucleus,  or  central  point,  is  hid- 
den hy  interstellar  dust  some-where  in 
the  region  of  Sagittarius. 

Our  Milky  "Way^  that  faintly  luminous 
tract  or  belt  seen  at  night  stretching 
across  the  heavens,  contains  as  many  as 
200  billion  other  suns,  besides  our  own, 
"Whether  these  in  turn  have  each  their 
planetary  systems  is  not  known.  The 
nearest  galactic  island  is  Andromeda, 
a  great  flat  rotating  disk  of  100  to  200 
billion  stars,  65,000  light  years  across. 
Each  of  the  galaxies,  often  including 
novae  or  exploding  stars,  revolves 
around  a  dense  nucleus  of  stars,  some- 
times taking  200  millian  years  for  a  sin- 
gle rotation,  ^^De^pite  the  sparseness  of 
about  one  galaxy  per  three  billion  billion 
cubic  light  years,  yet  150  million  galaxies 
have  come  "within  the  range  of  the  100- 
inch  telescope  already/'  Astronomical  ex- 
perts, who  do  not  know  that  Jehovah  is 
the  God,  of  order,  are  greatly  amazed 
that,  despite  the  incalculable  number  of 
stars,  nebulae,  and  island  universes 
within  the  infinite  universe,  there  has 
never  been  a  ^single  recorded  instance  of 
collision  between  stars. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  man  with  best 
visibility  can  see  a  candle  burning  at  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Only  about 
5,000  stars  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Adams,  former  director 
of  Mount  Wilson,  estimates  that  with  the 
200-incher  a  picture  could  he  made  of  a 
candle  dLstant  41,000  miles.  The  great 
mirror  has  the  power  of  a  million  eyes. 
It  is  expected  to  penetrate  a  part  of 
the  cosmos  hitherto  unplumbed  and 
bring  in  the  light  of  stars  a  billion  light 
years  distant!  Not  only  will  it  seek  out 
new  heavenly  wonders,  but  it  is  hoped  it 
yill  discover  why  the  more  distant  spiral 
pebulae  appear  to  rush  away  from  us. 
Is  the  universe  curved,  they  wonder,  and 
having  a  terminus,  as  believed  by  Ein- 
stein? And  do  not  forget,  the  giant  will 
be  raising  some  questions  of  its  own  also. 

In  the  museum  at  Palomar  a  picture  of 
the  nearest  spiral  nebula,  about  700,000 
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light  years  distant,  arrests  the  eye.  The 
brilliance  of  the  spiral  nebulae  is  re- 
duced by  the  limitation  of  man's  vision 
to  color  wave-lengths  from  red  to  violet 
Infrared  is  reflected  as  blaek.  Tet  the 
sight  of  the  first  spiral  nebnia  as  it  came 
to  an  investigator's  eye  must  have  daz- 
zled even  the  experienced.  Even  if  not 
sentimental  he  doubtless  gazed  enrap- 
tured. In  the  photograph  it  looks  like  a 
fiery  pinwheel  caught  with  its  flashing 
streamers  curling  out  from  tha  blazing 
vortex. 

While  picking  up  stars  of  the  21st 
magnitude,  of  which  63,000,000  would  be 
required  to  ma,ke  the  light  of  one  star 
of  first  magnitude  such  as  Sirius,  the 
glass  will  investigate  a  peculiar  phenom- 
enon noticed  in  connection  with  the 
spiral  nebula,  A  great  many  oT  these 
clusters  are  bunched  on  the  outer  edge 
of  visibility's  limit  for  the  100-incher. 
Their  spectrum  or  breakdown  into  com- 
ponent colors  indicates  a  shift  to  the 
lower  red  wave-length.  In  closer  con- 
stellations this  has  indicated  rapid  move- 
ment away  from  our  Galaxy,  The  ques- 
tion which  will  be  probed  now  is  whether 
this  does  indicate  a  motion  that  is  simi- 
lar to  an  ''explosive  increase"  outwardly 
of  our  univej"se. 

Great  things  are  expected  of  the  giant 
mirror-  But  before  enthusiasm  for  this 
latest  effort  to  search  out  the  wisdom  of 
the  heavGns,  domain  of  the  Infinite  Ood, 
runs  too  high  let  it  he  remomberGd  that 
the  photographs  of  distant  star  clusters 
are  very  small  affairs,  and  hypothesis  is 
apt  to  out-distance  fact  in  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.  Nevertheless,  Palomar 
is  certain  to  bring  forth  aome  amazing 
facts  about  God's  universe.  To  the  God- 
fearing, the  revelations  will  multiply 
proof  of  King  David's  meditations : 
''When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  himf' 
—Psalm  8 :  3,  4. 
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THESE  is  moTe  to  color, than  meets 
tlie  oye.  There  na  more  to  color  than 
the  physical  stimulation  of  the  retina's 
color  cones.  Color  penetrates  the  mind, 
reaches  the  innermost  feehngs,  and  ei- 
ther tickles  one's  fancy,  thrills  one's  emo- 
tions '^^  caltn^  aud  ^ttiets  \x^^^i  nerves. 

Thiiik  of  the  feeling  of  warmth  that 
passes  over  ns  when  staring  at  the  red 
flameB  of  a  bonfire  pr  a  molten  kettle  of 
foundry  meta].  Call  to  mind  the  hearten- 
ing ^lift"  that  the  bright  green  of  early 
springtime  gives  after  a  long^  cold,  win- 
ter. 'J'hink  of  sumniertinie's  golden  ears 
of  cofJ*  ^Jid  the  yelJow  glow  of  ripening 
wheal  fields.  Think  of  the  joy  and  gaiety 
that  ci"^ep  over  us  when  walking  through 
autuiT""  woods  that  ar«  splashed  with 
nature's  colors.  Or  call  to  niirid  how 
heavy  ^"^  depressing  a  gray-skied 
cloudy  day  weighs  upon  you,  A  dashing 
gixl  cfH  skis  hecomes  more  dashijig  in  a 
ski  s«/t  P^  %ming  red.  A  moonlight 
scene  ^^  more  relaxing  and  rom^intie  if 
painted  ^vi'th  deep  hlnes  and  violets-  Yes, 
color  is  more  than  an  outward  sensation. 
It  d(?es  something 
to  us  inwardly.  It 
either  quiets  down 
or  stif  s  up  our  emo- 
tions.  Why,  we  are 
toW  <^^t.  evei^  the 
ill-copT-ed  walls  of  a 
home  may  be  the 
sourc*^  o^  domestic 
quarry's* 

The  i^ed  of  the 
blood^fheblneof  the 
sky,  tl^e  green  of  the 
woodsf     i^e     njulti- 
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colors  of  the  flowers  and  birds,  all  evoke 
in  our  minds  certain  distinct  emotional 
reactions,  each  different  from  the  others. 
Some  of  these  rt^aetionB  touched  off  are 
so  strong  that  colors  like  red  or  orange 
actually  make  the  body  warmer  than  a 
color  like  blue-  This  was  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated when  tl'e  girls  in  an  office  com- 
plained that  they  were  cold  even  though 
the  tem-pCTature  of  the  room  was  Tl^^. 
"When  engineers  were  called  in  they 
recommended  the  repainting  of  the  blue- 
green  walls  with  a  warm  coraKcolored 
paint  Tliis  done,  ^^^  complaints  ceased, 

CqIqt  Sdold^  Diffe^^^t  Moods 

There  are  manV  other  instances  where 
colors  have  been  fo?jnd  to  play  heavily 
on  the  mental  attitude  of  creatures.  In  a 
Pittsburgh  steel  plant  during  the  war 
absenteeism  of  oitt^  department  was  cut 
from  20  percent  to  G  periient  when  the 
walls  were  painted  a  warm  beige  to  neu^ 
tralize  the  sickly  bluish  light  of  the 
fluorescent  lights. 

Though  one  m&y  not  be  aware  of  it^ 
color  greatly  affects  the  appetite.  Green 
salad  plates  instt^ad  of  white  ones  in- 
crease the  customer's  appetite  in  a  res- 
taurant. No  chef  of 
any  reputation  over- 
looks the  matter  of 
color  when  planning 
and  arranging  his 
menu.  Eye  appeal, 
or,  better  stated, 
mental  and  emotion- 
al appeal,  is  much 
greater  when  serv- 
ing red  meat  like 
beef  if  yellow  car- 
rots and  green  peas 
are   served  with 
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green  sprigs  of  parsley  on  the  white  po- 
tatoes. Even  children  will  go  for  their 
milk  if  it  is  brightened  up  and  made 
flashy  with  harmless  food  dyes. 

The  aircraft  industry  learned  that  air- 
sickness is  reduced  if  the  interior  of  the 
planes  is  decorated  with  pastel  shades 
of  green  and  blue  instead  of  yellow  and 
brown.  Not  only  has  eyestrain,  "after- 
image'' and  nervous  fatigue  been  re- 
duced, but  also  the  mental  attitude  and 
disposition  of  the  workers  has  been  im- 
proved, with  higher  production  as  a  re- 
sult, in  factories  and  industrial  plants 
that  have  chosen  .proper  colors  for  work 
benches  and  walls.  Certain  colors  of 
clothing  will  make  one  look  older  or 
younger  than  other  colors.  And  when 
it  comes  to  a  masquerade  party  or 
similar  social  gathering  an  exciting  and 
mystifying  effect  may  be  created  by  re- 
placing the  ordinary  lights  with  several 
strong  bulbs  with  magenta-eolored  filters 
Qver  them  placed  on  the  floor  behind  the 
furniture. 

An  improper  or  misused  color  also 
emphasizes  what  a  powerful  influence 
color  plays  upon  human  emotions.  The 
wicked  Nazis  used  color  as  a  weapon  to 
torture  their  helpless  captives.  By  plac- 
ing their  victims  in  large  brightly  lit 
rooms  that  were  painted  with  the  most 
fantastic  and  horrid  colors  they  were 
able  to  drive  some  of  them  mad  by  the 
dashing  colors. 

If  some  colors  and  color  combinations 
can  stimulate  and  excite  peojjle  to  the 
point  of  mental  breakdown,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  other  colors  and 
color  arrangements  would  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  a  soothing  and  calming 
effect.  And  such  is  the  case.  In  fact^ 
medical  science  has  not  overlooked  this, 
especially  when  treating  nervous  and 
mental  disorders.  Hospital  patients  suf- 
fering from  mental  depression  are  stim- 
ulated and  given  a  *^ift''  in  rooms  with 
walls  decorated  in  pinks,  yellows  and 
oranges.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that 
need  quieting  and  calming  down  are  put 
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in  rooms  painted  with  subdumg  bfties 

and  soothing  greens-  When  the  doctor 
advises  the  over-eicited  and  nervous  in- 
dividual-to  "take  to  the  woods"  for  a 
vacation  he  is  using  good  color  psyehoh 
ogy,  for  out  there  one  is  surrounded  with 
a  quiet  curtain  of  forest  green  and  a  cool 
blue  sky  overhead. 

Individual  Color  Personalities 

Red  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  color 
there  is,  the  one  that  increases  the  res- 
piration and  blood  pressure  of  man  more 
than  any  other.  It  suggests  action  and 
excitement*  Hence  red  is  chosen  as  the 
color  for  labels  reading  ''Explosives'', 
'Tragile,"  "Poison,"  ^'Danger''  and 
*'Exit",  A  football  coach  painted  one 
room  red,  where  he  gave  his  fight  talks, 
but  another  room  used  for  rest  and  re- 
laxation he  had  painted  blue. 

Blue  is  passive,  cold  and  deep  in  its 
mood.  It  is  characteristic  of  tranquillity, 
calmness  and  expansiveness.  It  sym- 
bolizes truth,  justice,  consistency  and 
sincerity.  Certain  yellows  suggest  to  the 
mind  glory,  prosperity  and  cheerfulness, 
whereas  other  yellows  suggest  sickness, 
cowardice  and  cheapness.  One  shade  of 
purple  might  suggest  majesty  and  royal- 
ty, but  another  purple  impresses  one 
with  the  feeling  of  passion,  suffering  and 
mystery. 

Psychologically  black  also  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  mind.  As  a  sedative  and 
sleep-indueer  black  bedclothes,  bed 
sheets  and  pillowcases  in  a  room  with 
black  walls  has  been  suggested  by  one 
doctor  as  a  treatment  for  insomnia. 
"Those  that  have  made  a  specialty  of  oc- 
cult studies,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  ''point  to  the  fact  that  black 
is  the  color  of  Saturn,  the  planet  of 
gloom,  misfortune,  fatality  and  other 
evii  things.''  Such  fivmbolism  is  contin- 
ued to  this  day  by  the  black-garbed 
clergy  and  hooded  nuns  of  Christendom. 
The  success  of  the  black  gowns  worn  by 
fashionable  ladies  is  not  due  to  their 
clergy-like  darkness,  but  to  the  texture 
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of  the  material  and  the  mystifying  lines 
and  contour  that  are^  set  off  in  contrast 
and  in  relief.  Lady  spies  are  popularly 
conceived  as  garbed  in  mysterious  and 
aristocratic  black. 

All  of  this  research  and  study  has  led 
colorists  to  some  very  definite  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  effect  of  various 
hues  on  the  human  emotions  and  disposi- 
tion. Psychologically  some  colors  are 
warm,  while  others  ar^  cool.  Some  are 
light  in  weight;  others  are  heavy.  Some 
are  advancing  and  others  are  retiring. 
White  is  the  lightest  in  weight  and  black 
the  heaviest,  with  all  other  colors  fall- 
ing somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. A  workman  who  has  pushed  a 
black  handtruck  all  day  feels  more  tired 
than  when  the  same  truck  is  painted 
green.  Red,  a  warm  color,  is  also  an  ad- 
vancing hue,  while  blue,  a  cool  color,  is 
passive  and  receding.  Even  the  lens  of 
the  eye  becomes  nearsighted  to  cool  rays 
and  farsighted  when  looking  at  warm 
colors.  Taking  advantage  of  these  facts, 
subtle  effects  and  optical  illusions  are 
created  solely  by  colors  to  give  perspec- 
tive and  the  third  dimension. 

Color  Harmony  and  Emotions 

Understanding  how  color  affects  the 
human  mind  and  its  emotions,  the  artist 
and  designer  uses  colors  to  give  beauty, 
joy  and  contentment.  Color  harmony  in  a 
butchershop  was  achieved  when  the 
bright  yellow  walls  were  repainted 
green,  the  complementary  color  of  the 
red  meat.  A  marked  increase  in  custom- 
ers resulted.  Using  color's  psychological 
or  purely  suggestive  power  on  the  mind, 
white,  blue  and  blue-green  are  used  for 
advertising  refrigerators,  and  red, 
orange  and  red-brown  for 
advertising  heating  units. 

Probably  no  other  field 
of  endeavor  makes  a  more 
extensive  study  of  color 
psychology  than  the  com- 
mercial packagingindustry. 
Sales   promotion   agencies 
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demand  that  soft  feminine  colors  never 
be  used  for  men's  personal  articles,  and 
vice  versa.  Toothbrushes,  combs,  boudoir 
chairs,  bedspreads  and  dresser  sets  for 
the  ladies  must  be  colored  in  dainty  pas- 
tels. Articles  for  children — toys,  games, 
scooters,  balloons,  and  such — ^must  be 
painted  with  strong,  gaudy  colors.  The 
South  American's  colorful  garments  do 
not  appeal  to  the  conservative  European. 
Chinese  color  taste  differs  from  that  of 
'  the  African.  All  of  this  is  because  emo- 
tions differ  with  age,  sex  and  race. 
Again,  there  is  a  wide  variety  in  person- 
al likes  and  dislikes  between  those  of 
the  same  race,  sex  and  age.  One  thirsts 
after  one  color,  others  after  another,  be- 
cause of  difference  in  mental  tempera- 
ment and  color  sensitivity.  Time,  weath- 
er and  circumstances  also  affect  the 
mood  and  einotion  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, so  that  different  color  schemes  must 
be  provided  for  an  individuars  bedroom, 
living  room  and  kitchen.  Offices,  libra- 
ries, restaurants,  hospitals,  theaters  and 
homes  all  vary  in  color  design  to  fit  the 
human  emotions  at  various  times — some- 
times volatile,  sometimes  static. 

Color  and  its  power  over  man's  emo- 
tions is  founded  on  fixed  laws,  divine 
laws.  If  used  successfully  colors  must  be 
combined  intelligeritly  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  Like  musical  notes,  they  must 
be  arranged  in  patterns  to  give  nielodi- 
ous  compositions  that  are  pleasing  to 
man's  sensitive  emotional  perception. 
Study  the  color  designs  in  nature  if  you 
want  to  learn  the  true  power  and  har- 
mony of  color.  The  enduring  and  perma- 
nent part  of  creation  is  made  up  of 
greens,  browns,  tans  and  grays.  The  bril- 
Uant  flashes  of  color  are  reserved  for 
the  everchanging  sunsets,  seasonal  birds 
and  fruits,  and  the  temporary  flbwei's. 

Jehovah  God  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  made  no 
errors  in  clothing  the 
countless  objects  of  this 
planet  in  color. 
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Whence  All  the  Languasree? 


ONE  of  the  biggest  of  the  big  barriers 
that  make  world  unity  an  ujiattain- 
able  goal  by  tbis  confused  old  world  is 
that  of  languages,  Eanldng  along  with 
religion  and  politics  as  a  source  of  gen- 
eral confusion  tho  present-day  Babel  of 
tongues  reaches  an  incredible  figure : 
that  of  2,79t>  tongues;  some  spoken  by 
millions,  others  by  only  a  few  hundred. 
When,  even  among  those  of  the  same 
language,  misunderstood  statements 
have  been  known  to  cause  strife  leading 
to  bloodshed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  visual- 
ize the  power  of  languages  as  a  divisive 
factor  among  earth^s  inhabitants. 

But  where  in  the  world  did, they  all 
eome  from?  And  why  is  it,  when  life  is 
life  the  world  over,  that  men  should  have 
so  many  different  ways  to  say  essentially 
the  same  thing?  The  study  of  languages 
in  an  effort  to  unravel  this  mystery  is 
indeed  a  fascinating  one  and  rather  new. 
Philology,  as  such  comparative  study  is 
called,  is  no  older  than  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Lingual  exports  define  language  as  "a 
system  of  vocal  sounds  by  means  of 
which  ideas  are  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other", pointing  out,  however,  that  no 
one  sound  applies  to  one  certain  object. 
To  be  a  language  such  sound  system 
must  be  understood  by  others,  so-called 
"unknown  tongue"  gibberish  by  some  re- 
ligionists thus  being  automatically  ruled 

out. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  lan- 
guage and  its  diversification  during  the 
past  several  centuries  the  philologists 
do  quite  well.  But  when  they  endeavor  to 
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exfilain  the  origin  of  languages  they 
eome  up  with  theories  that  are  just  as 
foolish  as  those  produced  by  men  in  oth- 
er iields  of  science  when  they  begin  won- 
dering about  the  beginning  of  things.  To 
start  with,  they  are  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  6nly  a  few  tongues  have  litera- 
ture dating  before  the  Christian  era  and 
the  greater  number  have  none  at  all. 
Thus,  having  very  little  circumstantial 
evidence  upon  which  to  proceed,  they 
resort  to  that  favorite  pastime  of  so 
many  scientists :  theorizing.  Likewise, 
they  all  proceed  upon  the  same  false 
premise  that  man  is  a  creature  of  evolu- 
tion and  hence  originally  had  no  lan- 
guage. The  results  of  such  imaginative 
thinking  on  their  part  generally  resolve 
down  to  three  main  theories,  humorously 
named  (1)  the  pooh-pooh  theory,  (2)  the 
bow-wow  theory,  and  (3)  the  ding-dong 
theory. 

The  first  of  these  was  advanced  long 
ago  by  the  Greek  Stoics  who  claimed 
that  language  grew  from  involuntary 
exclamations,  i.e.,  shouts  of  glee,  cries  of 
fear,  ote»  Hence,  the  name.  Others  ad- 
vance the  second  theory,  that  language 
was  born  as  a  result  of  man's  attempt  to 
imitate  animal  sounds.  The  other  theory 
is  that  language  had  its  start  through 
attempts  at  description  by  vocal  imita- 
tion of  nature,  exemplified  by  words  such 
as  ''bang",  'Yippling/'  ^'gurgling,''  etc.  To 
its  originators  this  ^''ding-dong"  theory 
is  as  clear  as  a  bell, 

The  Bible,  itself,  has  no  mean  record 
in  the  linguistic  field,  Recorded  original- 
ly in  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Aramaic? 
and  Greek,  it  has  now  been  translated 
in  whole  or  in  part  into  more  than  a 
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thousand  tongues-  The  information  con- 
tained therein  as  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
known  facts.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  remote  tradition  of  men 
with  no  speech.  It  is  also  admitted  that 
no  language  now  in  use  started  from 
scratch,  hut  rather  that  all  are  dialects 
of  older  languages  and  gradually  became 
distinct  from  the  parent  tongue. 

The  inspired  Beeord  shows  that  the 
first  man  Adam's  design  included  a  fine 
set  of  vocal  organs,  chief  of  which  was  a 
tongue  of  far  greater  agility  and  flexibil- 
ity than  that  of  the  other  creatures- 
Thus,  though  it  be  true  that  animals 
have  means  of  communication,  such  abil- 
ity could  not  compare  with  man's  far- 
surpassing  ability  to  articulate  speech^ 
to  divide  sounds  up  into  syllables  and 
words  and  by  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion of  these  to  have  a  vocabulary  and 
speak  distinctly  and  connectedly*  Eather 
than  learning;  to  speak  by  imitating  the 
animals,  the  true  facts  as  set  down  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  are  that  man  made 
alinost  immediate  use  of  his  powers  of 
speech  by  bestowing  names  upon  the  var- 
ious animal  creation. 

Moreover,  some  1700  years  after 
man's  creation  it  could  still  be  said, 
''And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lan- 
guage and  of  one  speech."  (Genesis 
11:1,  Am,  Stan.  Ver.)  Fnitcd  in  lan- 
guage but  not  in  worship  of  their  Crea- 
tor, men  fried  to  defy  God's  rule  by 
establishment  of  a  union  of  mankindj  a 
United  Families  organization,  under  one 
global  government  with  headquarters  at 
BabeL  Jehovah  God  expressed  His  eon- 
demnation  of  this  project  shortly  after 
it  got  under  way,  and  He  did  it  by  send- 
ing forth  His  spirit  or  active  force  and 
confusing  their  language  and  then,  by 
that  same  spirit,  invisible  as  the  wind, 
scattered  them  to  all  parts  of  the  earth- 
(Genesis  11:6-9)  Thus  languages  eame 
into  being. 

It  seems  that  they  having  kept  their 
hands    clean    from    that    Devil-inspired 
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world  government  project,  the  language 
of  God's  servants. Noah  and  Shem  was 
not  changed  but  that  they  continued 
speaking  the  sanie  pre-Flood  language 
first  used  by  man  in  Eden,  The  nation  of 
Israel  was  made  up  of  descendants  of 
Shenij  and  their  language  known  as  He- 
brew  is  the  main  stem  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  It  seems  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  original  Hebrew 
should  resemble  to  a  great  extent  man's 
original  language. 

Factors  in  Language  Change 

After  the  break-up  at  Babylon  men 
began  drifting  away  from  this  ''cradle  of 
civilization",  ranging  farther  and  far- 
ther abroad.  Certain  pareut  languages 
were,  no  doubt,  spoken  for  a  time  over 
large  areas  as  roaming  mankind  grad- 
ually spread  out  over  earth's  surface. 
Butj  due  to  not  being  bound  together  by 
close  communication  lies,  differences  of 
speechj  even  among  those  of  the  same 
language  group,  would  quickly  crop  out, 
dialects  would  spring  up,  and  eventually 
new  languages  would  be  born,  similar 
to  and  yet  distinct  from  the  parent  lan- 
guage. Such  changes  could  come  about 
more  rapidly  than  in  this  modern  day 
and  age  when  literature,  newspapers  and 
radio  serve  to  check  speech  irregular- 
ities from  forming  into  dialects  or  be- 
coming too  widely  separated  from  the 
mother  tongue. 

But  what  are  these  restless  factors 
that  have  kept  the  world^s  tongues  in  a 
fairly  constant  state  of  change  ?  Distance 
or  physical  barriers,  wars  and  conquests, 
perhaps  climate,  an  effort  to  eliminate 
more  difficult  sounds  or  sound  combina- 
tions, and  a  desire  to  imitate  prominent 
or  popular  persons— all  these  have 
played  their  part- 
War  and  conquest  have  played  a  large 
part  in  bringing  about  language  changes, 
tVuring  tlic  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
its  roads  stretched  out  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  rer^ching  all  the  way  to 
England.  Military  stations  were  main- 
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tained  throiaghoiit  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries and,  no  doubt,  the  presence  of 
Latin-speaking  soldiers  had  its  effect  on 
the  languages.  In  these  countries  the 
language  was  either  replaced  or  affected 
by  Latin,  and  thus  nearly  all  European 
languages  show  at  least  some  trace  of 
Latin  influence.  The  effect  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  on  English  and  that  of  the 
Moors  on  Spanish  are  well  known  by 
many. 

An  outstanding  example  of  religion's 
influence  on  languages  is  that  of  Arabic, 
the  language  of  Mohammedanism.  As 
Mohammedanism  gained  more  and  more 
converts  and  spread  into  many  countries 
Arabic  spread  along  with  it.  It  became 
the  prevailing  speech  of  southwestern 
Asia  and  of  eastern  and  northern  Africa. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  tendency 
noted  over  a  period  of  many  years  to 
gradually  eliminate  the  more  difficult 
sounds  or  sound  combinations  so  that 
speech  requires  less  and  less  energy.  The 
human  race  is  swiftly  wearing  out  and 
even  talking  becomes  a  labor  to  earth's 
weakened  creatures.  It  is  almost  invari- 
ably true  that  among  poorer  or  under- 
nourished classes  the  speech  is  slovenly 
and  slipshod,  many  sounds  being  either 
eliminated  or  barely  sounded. 

Changes  are  far  from  regular.  The 
Arabic  language,  for  example,  shows 
very  little  evidence  of  change  through- 
out the  years.  The  Old  Norse  spoken  to- 
day in  Iceland  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  spoken  in  the  ninth  century  when 
Iceland  was  colonized  by  the  Norwegians. 
Bare  indeed  are  such  cases. 

Other  languages  seem  to  change  quite 
rapidly,  figuratively  speaking.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  the  languages  of  New  Guinea 
change  from  year  to  year;  the  reason  be- 
ing that  upon  the  death  of  their  owner 
certain  words,  evidently  originated  by 
him,  are  thenceforth  considered  as  taboo, 
thus  necessitating  the  adoption  of  new 
ones.  What  a  job  trying  to  keep  an  up- 
to-date  dictionary  on  hand — ^if  it  be  that 
the  New  Guineans  have  such ! 
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Language  Classes  and  Families 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  language 
situation  we  find  that  as  a  whole  they 
usually  fall  into  one  of  three  classes: 
(1)  monosyllabic  or  isolated;  (2)  agglu- 
tinated; and  (3)  inflective.  These  terms 
are  not  as  difficult  as  they  sound.  Mono- 
syllabic means  "one-syllabled"  and  finds 
its  best  example  in  the  Chinese  language, 
a  language  of  one-syllabled  words.  In 
effect,  Chinese  has  no  grammar.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  word  becomes  a 
part  of  speech  by  virtue  of  its  position 
in  the  sentence.  An  example  given  is  that 
of  the  word  "ta",  which  can  mean  great- 
ness, great,  to  be  great,  or  greatly,  de- 
pending upon  its  position. 

One  would  think  that  with  only  one- 
syllabled  words  their  vocabulary  would 
be  much  restricted.  But  they  overcome 
this  by  means  of  voice  inflection  while 
pronouncing  the  words.  Thus  the  same 
word  when  pitched  in  a  high  or  a  low 
tone,  or  spoken  with  a  rising  or  falling 
inflection  of  the  voice,  will  in  each  ease 
have  a  different  meaning.  The  same  sys- 
tem is  used  by  Siamese,  another*  mono- 
syllabic language.  With  an  immense  al- 
phabet of  forty-four  consonants  and 
thirty-two  vowels  it  does  not  have  even 
two  thousand  words.  But  it  does  have 
five  different  voice  inflections,  which 
solves  the  problem.  And  woe  be  to  the 
fellow  who  might  be  tone-deaf ! 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  three 
classes  is, the  agglutinative.  Just  keep 
the  word  '^glue'^  in  your  mind  and  you 
won't  have  any  trouble  with  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  In  the  languages  of  this 
class  root  words  are  united  by  juxta- 
position only,  that  is,  by  placing  them 
side  by  side,  making  them  contiguous, 
not  by  changing  their  basic  form.  Some 
of  our  own  words  that  illustrate  this 
principle  are:  foreground,  moonstruck, 
warehouse,  etc.  They  may  include  a 
whole  expression,  as  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten, jack-of -all-trades,  and  others.  In 
languages  that  belong  to  this  class,  how- 
ever, such  words  are  not  the  exception, 
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biit  rather  the  rule,  and  form  the  most 
noticeable  characteristic  of  the  language. 
Our  own  American  Indian  dialects  be- 
long to  this  group.  Thus  the  Indian 
■names  Water-in-the-Face^  Man-Afraid- 
of^His-Shado"w,  etc. 

And  then  there  are  the  inflective  lan- 
guages. Knowing  that  the  word  ^'inflect" 
means  to  bend  or  vary,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  these  are  languages  in 
which  the  words  undergo  internal  chang- 
es. Thus  variation  of  nouns  is  accom- 
plished by  declension,  verbs  by  conjuga- 
tion. These  variations  are  gained,  not  by 
the  adding  of  syllables  merely,  but  by 
changes  within  the  words  themselves. 
Thus  we  have  '^man",  *^men";  ^*foot,'' 
"feet";  *'hang/^  'Tiung.'^  Inflected  lan- 
guages also  contain  monosyllabic  and 
agglutinated  words,  but  the  latter  are 
usually  so  united  or  grown  together  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their  various 
parts. 

Through  a  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages it  is  found  that  certain  ones  are 
related  in  some  or  many  of  their  words* 
If  many  such  roots  are  found  in  two  or 
more  languages  it  is  considered  as  in- 
dicating that  they  are  of  common  parent 
stock.  Thus  under  careful  investigation 
languages  gradually  form  themselves  in- 
to families.  The  language-families  are 
generally  listed  as  follows:  Indo-Euro- 
pean or  Aryan,  Semitic,  Hamitic,  Tura- 
nian or  Scythian,  Southeastern  Asiatic, 
MalayO' Polynesian,  South  African,  Cen- 
tral African,  and  American—this  last 
not  referring  to  the  strange  brand  of 
English  spoken  by  some  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  dialects  of  the 
American  Indians. 

Some  Language  Peculiarities 

Considering  individually  the  various 
tongues  spoken  over  the  globe  one  is 
amazed  by  the  vast  differences  and  un- 
usual characteristics  and  peculiarities 
manifested.  In  a  recent  article  in  Science 
Digest  entitled  "We  Chattering  Hu- 
mans'' the  author  cites  many  interesting 
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examples,  some  of  which  are  here  con- 
sidered as  of  special  interest  to  us. 

While  the  reputable  English  language 
contains  some  700,000  words,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Aranta  tribe  in  the  interior 
of  Australia  is  limited  to  400  or  500 
words.  Psychological  tests  have  demon- 
strated that  this  tiny  vocabularv  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  intelligence  on  the"  part  of 
its  aboriginal  speakers.  Apparently  ex- 
treme isolation  has  enabled  them  to  get 
along  with  such  a  diminutive  vocabulary. 
Another  Australian  language,  Kamila- 
roi,  is  well  stocked  with  words  referring 
to  specific  things  but  frequently  has 
almost  none  for  expressing  general 
ideas.  Thus,  while  having  about  twelve 
words  for  different  types  or  colors  of 
snakes,  it  has  no  word  for  ^^snake"  itself. 
Though  having  about  nine  words  for 
coconuts,  each  referring  to  a  different 
state  of  maturity  of  the  coconut,  there  is 
no  word  at  all  for  just  "coconut". 

The  language  of  the  bushy-haired  Fiji 
islanders  is,  indeed,  a  strange  one.  To 
add  interest  to  a  sentence  it' is  a  regular 
custom  of  the  language  for  the  speaker 
to  toss  in  some  extra  words  or  sounds 
that  are  not  translatable,  even  by  him. 
This  "double-talk"  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  decipher.  Eskimo  is  another  almost 
impenetrable  language.  The  meaning  of 
a  whole  sentence  can  be  packed  into  one, 
extremely  long  word  and  yet  it  is  only 
one  word  because  none  of  the  added  or 
inserted  syllables  composing  it  has  any 
meaning  if  considered  apart  from  the 
root  foundation.  An  example  given  is  the 
word  "takolerataqtainaqtoq"  which 
means  ''after  looking  for  a  long  while  he 
found  it  at  last'\  No  book  will  teach  one 
how  to  do  this  in  ten  easy  lessons. 

The  African  dialects  also  offer  some 
interesting  peculiarities.  One  very  dis- 
tinct characteristic  is  the  use  of  'clicks 
formed  by  sucking  in  air  with  the  tongue 
and  which  clicks  are  as  much  a  part  of 
their  words  as  any  of  our  vowel  sounds 
are  to  our  words.  These  sounds  resemble 
our  own  "tsk-tsk''  or  ^ut-tuf'  expres- 
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sions  or  the  cluck  a  rider  makes  wiien 
urging  his  horse  along.  But  the  African 
bushmen  have  as  many  as  twenty-six 
different  dieks  forming  integral  parts 
of  their  speech.  To  a  JCuropean  or  Amer- 
ican endeaToring  to  karn  the  dialect  it 
seems  not  so  hard  to  learn  to  pronounce 
these  sounds  individually.  But  when  it 
comes  to  merging  them  into  syllables  so 
that  they  fit  into  the  flow  of  spee<?h  it 
beomes  an  alniost  impossible  task. 

An  international  Language 

From  these  and  other  examples  given 
previously  it  is  evident  that  Jehovah 
Ood  did  a  thorough  job  when  He  con- 
fused the  tongues  back  in  Babylon.  They 
have  become  more  and  more  twisted 
throughout  the  centuries.  As  men  have 
come  into  closer  relationship  through 
inaproved  means  of  communieation  and 
transportation  various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  this  barrier  or  to 
bridge  over  by  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional language  or  so-ealled  "universal" 
language.  The  idea  is  not  to  supplant  the 
existing  tongues — an  impossible  task — 
but  rather  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  lan- 
guage that  ^vould  be  simple  and  easy  to 
acquire  and  could  be  employed  when 
necessary  as  a  vehicle  of  communication. 

The  first  definite  attempt  at  such  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1668.  The 
first,  however,  to  arouse  general  inter- 
est was  "Volapuk",  invented  in  1878  by 
an  Austrian  priest.  Esperanto,  brought 
forth  in  1887,  has  probably  made  the 
most  progress  of  any  of  the  universal 
languages,  Ido  and  Universal  are  two 
others  brought  forth  in  recent  years. 
There  is  not  much  evidence  to  indicate 
that  any  of  these  will  be  accepted  as  an 
international  medium  of  speecht 

Others  recommeAd  taking  one  of  the 
already-oxisthig  tongues  and  according 
it  the  favored  position  of  h^ing  the  in- 
ternational language.  The  field  generally 
narrows  down  to  six  or  seven  possible 
choices.  With  regard  to  number  of  per- 
sons  speaking    the   language,    English 
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takes  the  number  one  position*  It  is  the 
mother  tongue  of  some  200,000,000  of 
earth's  inhabitants  and  is  the  secondary 

language  of  some  200,000,000  others  in 
non-English  spealdng  countries,  fifan- 
darin  Chinese^  Arabic,  official  Russian, 
Spanish  and  French  are  widely  spoken, 
but  all  have  drawbacks. 

But  no  matter  what  the  decision  be  as 
to  selection  of  an  international  language, 
it  will  not  mean  much  to  the  peoples  of 
earth.  The  vast  majority  w^ill  continue 
babbling  in  thQ  sa^tie  way  it^i  hetoi:^,  Jt 
is  certain  they  will  not  experience  any 
greater  unity  or  harmony  as  a  result  of 
such  selection.  The  divisive  fences,  lin- 
guistic ones  included,  are  up  to  stay  until 
Armageddon's  storm  blows  them  to  bits, 
sweeping  away  all  barriers  to  world 
unity.  Then  will  enter  a  new  era,  a  New 
IVorM,  and  all  those  then  livin^g  will  even- 
tually come  also  to  unity  of  language- 
Even  today  there  exists  among  those 
who  live  in  hope  of  that  New  World  a 
language  that  is  truly  international,  sur- 
mounting all  barriers  and  being  spoken 
by  persons  of  many,  many  tongues,  It  is' 
pure  and  not  ditlicult  to  acquire  if  the 
student  is  sincere.  It  was  foretold  cen- 
turies past  by  Jehovah's  prophet  Zepha- 
niah,  in  Zephaniah  3:9,  which  reads: 
"For  then  will  X  turn  to  the  peoples  a 
pure  langnagtj  that  they  may  all  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  serve  him 
with  one  consent."  {Am,  Stan.  Ver,) 
This  surelv  does  not  refer  to  the  dead 
Latin  chanted  by  Roman  priests  in  many 
nations,  for  such  tongue  fails  to  serve 
the  very  basic  purpose  of  language,  be- 
ing uninteifigible  to  most  of  its  hearers, 
No,  the  pure  language  that  Jehovah  now 
provides  is  the  language  of  the  truth, 
free  from  all  religious  adulteration.  In 
all  nations  it  is  spoken  by  Jehovah's 
people  and  unites  them  in  giving  testi- 
mony to  His  name  and  kingdom,  SOj  if 
you  want  to  learn  a  language,  learn  the 
language  of  the  tr;ath-  Then  speak  it!  It 
will  mean  life  to  yoa  and  to  your  hearers* 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Puerto  Kico, 
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66T1HOU  art  the  Father  of  princes  and 
X  kings,  Ruler  of  the  world  and  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."  With  such  pro- 
nouncement Eugenio  Paeelli  was 
crowned  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  was  given 
the  titles  ^^Successor  of  St.  Peter",  "Bish- 
op of  Rome,"  "Primate  of  Italy/'  "Su- 
preme Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church." 
The  image  of  two  keys  is  the  symbol  of 
this  pontifical  office  and  supreme  au- 
thority. If  it  is  true  that  this  dignity 
and  honor,  and  these  appellations  and 
titles,  are  bestowed  on  the  popes  of  Rome 
because  they  are  successors  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  then  why  would  anyone  refer 
to  these  pontiffs  as  pagan? 

Will  honest  and  critical  investigation 
of-  the  facts  show  the  popes  of  Rome  to 
be  the  successors  of  the  apostle  Peter  or 
the  successors  of  ancient  'pagan  pontiffs! 
Will  the  indisputable  facts  show  that  the 
popes  of  Rome  received  their  keys  from 
the  apostle  Peter  or  from  Rome's  pile  of 
pagan  rubble?  Will  the  historical  facts 
show  that  the  pope's  double-peaked  hat 
was  fashioned  after  one  worn  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  or  was  it  copied  after  the 
one  worn  by  the  pagan  fish-god  Dagon? 
Is  the  pope's  chair  and  crosier  hand-me- 
downs  from  the  apostle  Peter,  or  are 
they  pick-me-ups  from  the  pagans?  Sin- 
cere Catholics  welcome  critical  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  in  order  that  the  truth 
may  be  established: 

The  official  Vatican  Annual  for  1947 
throws  the  whole  matter  of  succession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  popes  ope^  to 
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question,  for  it  removes  six 
pop6s  from  the  list,  adds  three 
new  ones  for  the  first  time, 
questions  the  genuineness  of 
two  others,  de-saints  four  oth- 
ers, and  leaves  the  matter  so 
that  the  present  pope  is  not  too 
certain  if  he  is  number  256  or 
260  in  the  "unbroken"  chain  of 
"infallible"  popes.  The  Protes- 
tantse  Reveille  of  South  Afri- 
ca acidly  comments :  "If  it  is 
unbroken  they  ought  at  least 
to  be  able  to  count  the  links !" 
The  reason  for  the  uncertainty  is  not 
only  due  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Dark 
Ages  but  also  because  the  earliest  list 
of  any  bishops  of  Rome  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  according 
to  Professors  Shotwell  and  Loomis. 
(Introduction,  See  of  Peter)  Now  no 
historian  of  any  integrity  or  repute 
would  accept  the  fill-in  for  that  totally 
blank  space  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

There  is  not  a  thread  of  real  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  apostle  Peter  ever  set 
foot  in  Jlome,  let  alone  that  he  was  ever 
the  "bishop  of  Rome".  But  in  digging 
through  the  mythologies  of  Rome, 
Greece  and  Egypt  one  finds  that  there 
was  a  "Peter  of  Rome"  on  which  the 
succession  story  of  the  popes  is  built.  In 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  at  Athens  those 
initiated  were  instructed  out. of  the  Book 
Pet-Roma,  meaning  the  "Book  of  the 
Grand  Interpreter".  This  ■  paganism 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Egypt, 
where  Hermes  Trismegistus  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  "Interpreter  of  the  Gods". 
"Peter-Roma,"  the  "Grand  Interpreter", 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  one 
who  could  unlock  and  reveal  the  hidden 
"mysteries"  of  the  demon  religion.  When 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  was  mak- 
ing a  bid  to  unite  both  pagans  and  Chris- 
tians into  a  single  cult  it  seized  upon 
this  "Peter-Roma"  and  with  a  little  jug- 
gling made  it  read  "Peter  of  Rome"  to 
satisfy  the  so-called  "Christians". 
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First  ^'Supreme  Pontiffs'*  Were  Pagans 

Neither  the  apostle  Peter  nor  any  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  held  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus  (pontiff  supreme), 
'  until  A.D.  378,  when  the  Roman  emperor 
Gratian  permitted  Damasus,  then  bish- 
op of  Rome,  to  use  it  As  for  the  bishop 
of  Rome  himself  as  claiming  the  title  and 
the  supremacy  over  the  ''universal" 
world,  this  development  did  not  come  un- 
til the  year  440.  Prior  to  378  only  the 
emperors  used  this  title  to  their  names, 
the  first  so-called  ''Christian"  emperor  to 
do  so  being  Coristantine,  And  where  did 
he  get  the  title?  Not  from  Christianity, 
but  from  the  sun-worshiping  religion 
known  as  the  worship  of  Mithra,  a  cult 
of  the  "Invincible  Sun".  It  was  shortly 
after  he  entered  Rome  as  the  conqueror, 
A.D.  312,  that  he  assumed  the  title  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  and  became  the  official 
head  of  the  pagan  state  religion. 

"The  title  of  Pontifex^Maximus,"  says 
Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke  in  his  book  Popery, 
"is  conspicuously  a  theft  from  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  functions  of  the  pope 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chief  est  pontiff  in  Pagan  Rome."  In  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Mpsheim  tells 
how  ''pontiffs,  priests,  and'  servants  of 
the  gods"  were  in  charge  of  the  heathen 
religions  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  first 
century.  Wilkinson,  the  noted  archaeol- 
ogist of  Egyptian  antiquity,  tells  how 
that  ancient  civilization  had  its  "Sover- 
eign Pontiff"  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
who  was  worshiped  as  "The  Representa- 
tive of  the  Divinity  on  Earth",  a  title  that 
the  pope  of  Rome  to  this  day  loves  to 
pin  upon  himself  (the  "Vicar  of  Christ"). 
Prom  Hager,  on  Chinese  Hieroglyphics, 
B  XXXV,,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  found 
evidence  that  even  the  heathen  Chinese 
emperors  assumed  the  position  of  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  over  their  dynasties. 

"Inf  allibilit/'  (when  the  pope  of  Rome 
speaks  ex  cathedra)  was  first  proclaimed 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  July,  1870. 
Though  only  then  "discovered"  it  seems 
that  such  claim  was  made  in  behalf  of  all 
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former  popes  of  the  Vatican,  However, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  was  not 
the  first  to  proclaim  the  pontiff  as  "in- 
fallible". All  the  pagan  pontiffs  also 
were  considered  as  "infallible''.  The 
Chaldeans  said  that  their  pontiffs  were 
"incapable  of  error''.  The  Buddha  pon- 
tiffs of  the  East  were  believed  to  be  in- 
capable of  erring. 

Consequently,  such  pontiffs  of  the 
heathen  were  addressed  as  "Your  Holi- 
ness", a  salutation  given  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  but  nowhere  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  it  ever  applied  to  the  apostle  Peter  or 
his  Master  Christ  Jesus.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  "toe  kissing"  ceremony. 
This  too  was  originated  by  the  pagans. 
Emperor  Caligula,  "the  monster  of-  cru- 
elty and  vice,"  to  quote  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  loved  to  see  his  subjects 
grovel  in  the  dust  as  they  kissed  his 
"pontifical  toe". 

Testing  the  Pope's  Keys 

The^Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  makes 
great  claims  that  th^ir  authority  hangs 
from  a  chain  of  keys  handed  down  to 
them  from  the  apostle  Peter.  But  is  it  not 
indeed  strange  that  the  earliest  record 
claiming  that  the  popes  of  Rome  had  keys 
is  no  older ihan  A.D,  431?  It  was  in  that 
period  of  time  when  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  gathering  together  all  the  discarded 
mythologies  of  the  decaying  Roman  em- 
pire that  he  came  across  the  rusty  keys 
of  Janus  and  Cybele,  two  demon  gods 
that  were  supposed  to  have  the  divine 
means  of  opening  the  door  of  heaven 
without  which  no  prayers  could  enter. 
Janus,  the  two-faced  pagan  god,  in 
whose  honor  the  month  of  January  is 
named,  was  the  "opener*  and  shutter",  ^ 
the  god  of  doors  and  hinges,  and  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ  he  got  him 
an  associate  goddess,  Cybele,  as  a  helper. 
Look  it  up  in  Wehster's  Dictionary  and 
you  will  see  that  the  name  cardinal 
comes  from  the  root  word  cardo,  mean- 
ing "hinge".  It  is  the  old  hinge  of  Janus, 
whose  keys  are  now  found  on  the  pope's 
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coat  of  arms^  upon  "which  the  whole  papai 
system  swings !  These  keys  of  the  pagans 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  "Peter  of 
Rome's  the  Opener  and  Interpreter, 
hence  the  myth  about  "St.  Peter"  as  keep- 
er of  the  "pearly  g-ates''  that  is  so  often 
repeated  to  this  day. 


The  Pagan  Hat,  Chair  and  Crosier 

The  papal  pontiff,  when  he  is  decked 
out  in  his  costly  robes  and  jewels,  is  a 
far  cry  from  both  the  poor  fisherman 
Peter  and  the  carpenter's  son,  Jesus, 
who  had  "not  where  to  lay  his  head'\ 
(Luke  9:58)  There  is  also  something 
fishy  about  the  one^  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "vicar  of  Christ",  wearing  his 
characteristic  double-peaked  hat  or 
miter-  When  the  archaeologist  Layard 
was  dig'ging-  around  in  the  antiquities  of 
ancient  Babylon  and  Nineveh  he  found 
pontifical  miters  that  were  worn  by  the 
ponti:ffs  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  those 
ancient  people,  and  the  god  of  the 
Philistines.  (Judges  16:23,  margin)  In 
form  and  shape  and  looks  the  pope^s 
miter  or  iish-hat  is  identical  with  those 
worn  by  the  demon-worshipers  of  Da- 
gon.  A,  Triirien,  Esq.,  author  of  Church 
and  Chapel  Architecture,  when  traveling 
in  Cliina  a  number  of  years  ago,  also 
found  the  supreme  pagan  pontiff  of  that 
land  wearing  a  miter  that  was  *^the  fe&me, 
the  verv  same,  as  that  worn  by  the  Eo- 
man  pontiff  for  near  1200  years". 

Moreover,  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier^ 
archy  actually  claim  that  they  have  the 
throne-ehair  on  which  sat  '^pope"  Peter, 
and  they  made  great  to-do  about  it,  un^ 
til  1662  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
chair  was  really  that  of  a  pagan  pontiff 
on  which  was  carved  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac!  As  for  the  pope's  sedia  gesta- 
toria,  the  portable  throne-cbair  that  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  foot- 
men, from  where  does  this  come?  He 
that  came  lowly,  '^meek^  and  sitting  upon 
an  ass"  had  no  sedia  gestatoria.  (Mat- 
thew 21  :5;  Zechariah  9:9}  No,  but  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  pagan  Egypt  rode  on 
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one  that  was  the  exact  model  after  which 
the  papal  sedan  was  copied. 

The  erookheaded  staff  or  crosier  car- 
ried by  the  pope  of  Rome  is  said  to  be  a 
symbol  of  his  office  as  ''Shepherd  of  the 
Flock",  Yet,  neither  Christ  Jesus^  *^that 

treat  shepherd  of  the  sheep/'  ''the  chief 
ihephexd,"  nor  the  apostle  Peter^  w^o 
was  commanded  to  "feed  my  sheep"  car- 
ried any  such  crosier,  (Hebrews  13:  20; 
1  Peter  5:4;  John  21:15^17)  Instead  of 
finding  the  crosier  in  the  hands  of  Christ 
or  Peter  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
pagan  priests  who  worshiped  "Nimrod 
the  Shepherd"  as  the  '*Shepherd-ldng", 
according  to  Beroa?,u^  of  th.^  tkird  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Instead  of  finding  the 
crosier  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  early 
Christians,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
devil-worshiping  astrologers  and  sooth- 
sayers. They  used  it  as  a  divining  rod, 
and  with  it  they  scanned  the  stars  as  they 
made  their  prognostications. 

Great  mystic  power  was  ascribed  to 
the  erookheaded  crosier  by  the  Chalde- 
an stargazers  and  black-magic-makers. 
In  his  Mites  and  Ceremonies  Hurd,  in 
describing  the  heathen  temples  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  high  priests,  says: 
"Some  of  them  have  shepherds'  crooks 
in  their  hands,  pointing  out  that  they 
are  the  guardians  of  mankind  against  all 
the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  "  And  as 
to  surprise,  the  French  Jesuit  Hue,  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  got  his  when  he 
traveled  into  Tibet  and  found  the  Lama 
pontiff  holding  in  his  band  a  crosier  as 
the  ensign  and  symbol  of  his  office! 

It  is  altogether  too  obvious  from  the 
historical  facts  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
pontiff  has  assmned  an  office,  "has  adopt- 
ed the  practices  and  has  made  the  claims 
held  by  all  the  pagan  pontiffs  that  have 
gone  before  him,  A  search  of  the  Scrip- 
tures will  also  make  it  obvious  that  the 
popes  of  Bomo  are  not  the  successors  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  are  not  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  and  are  not  holding  any  so-called 
^^keys."  of  the  apostle  Peter.  Bible  proof 
this   matter  is   found   on   page    24. 
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V/ORB  IS 


^^Thc  Keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of.  Heaven'' 

i4  A  KD  1  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of 
/Vtlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven:  and  "w-liatsoever 
thou  Shalt  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven,''  (iTatthew  16: 19, 
Catholic  Bouay  Version)  Those  historie 
words  of  Jesus  to  Ilis  apostle  Peter  have 
been  the  basis  of  great  controversy  al- 
most ever  since  fir&t  spoken,  "What  did 
Jesus  really  mean  by  the  statement? 

In  the  Holy  Seriptiares  the  word  hey 
is  used  symbolically  to  represent  the 
privilege  of  unloddng  hidden  truths  and 
receiving  an  understanding  of  thein.  On 
another  occasion  Jesus  u^ed  the  xlen-. 
tical  word  to  show  its  meaning.  The 
Pharisees  and  scribes  and  doctors  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  Israelites.  It  rested  upon  them,  and 
was  therefore  their  privilege  and  duty, 
to  explain  God's  law  to  the  people.  They 
were  unfaithful  to  God  and  fell  mto 
ignorance  themselves  concerning  His 
kingdom.  "Worse,  they  took  away  from 
the  people  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand God's  purposes.  For  that'reason 
Jesus  said  to  them:  Ton  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge.  You  en- 
tered not  the  Kingdom  yourselves,  and 
you  have  hindered  others  from  entering. 
Woe  to  you!'  The  favor  which  those  re- 
ligious leaders  might  have  had  Jesus 
now  conferred  upon  Peter,  giving  him 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This 
meant  that  in  due  tinie  Peter  should  be 
given  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  and  be  privileged  to  explain  it 

to  others. 

The  Kingdom  was  a  mystery  hidden 
from  the  understanding  of  men  fot  all 
previous  centuries.  Colossians  1:26,^27 
speaks  of  it  as  the  mystery  that  was  bid- 
den for  ages  and  generations  but  is  now 
made  known  to  the  saints-  Primarily  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  means  God's  royal 
household  of  heaven.  It  consists  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  144,000  members  of 
His  faithful  body.  Even  the  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  begin  to  un- 
derstand it  until  after  He  ascended  up  to 
heaven  and  the  spirit  of  God  was  poured 
out  upon  them  on  the  feast  day  of  Pente- 
cost. When  Jesus  was  with  His  disciples 
on  earth  He  spoke  to  them  in  parables 
and  dark  sayings;  even  the  explanations 
that  He  gave  them  they  did  not  fully 
grasp  until  after  the  spirit's  outpouring 
at  Pentecost^ 

God's  purpose  was  to  have  this  mys- 
tery revealed  sometime,  and  therefore 
Jesus  told  Peter  he  had  been  selected  to 
be  the  one  with  the  privilege  of  first 
knowing  the  mvstery  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heirs  of  God's  king- 
dom. Jesus  gave  Peter  no  literal  keysof 
some  material,  so  He  gave  him  the  priv- 
ilege to  unlock  the  Kingdom  truths  to 
those  seeking  the  way  into  God's  king- 
dom. Note  that  Jesus  mentioned  heys, 
which  indicates  more  than  one.  The  facts 
in  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words  show 
tiiere  were  two  keys,  and  that,  they  were 
(])  the  first  key  showing  God's  purpose 
to  take  out  from  the  Jewish  nation  the 
first  members  of  the  "kingdom  of  heaven" 
company  or  body;  and  (2)  the  second 
key  disclosing  God's  purpose  to  take  out 


from  the  (Jentiles  or  non-Jews  the  other 
part  of  those  who  will  compose  the 
^^'kingdom  of  heaven''  class. 

Peter  and  the  other  apostles  thought 
Jesus  was  going  to  set  up  the  promised 
kingdom  with  the  Jews  while  He  was  on 
earth.  On  the  very -day  of  His  ascension 
to  heaven  they  saidr  'TLord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?''  (Acts  1:6)  Jesus' answer  to  that 
question  was  that  the  disciples  should 
wait  at  Jerusalem  until  they  had  received 
the  holy  spirit  and  then  they  would  know 
about  the  Kingdom,  Ten  days  later  came 
Pentecost,  It  was  then  at  Jerusalem 
when  Peter  received  the  first  of  the  keys. 
It  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  holy  spirit 
for  the  first  time  what  is  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Under  inspira- 
tion of  that  spirit  Peter  told  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  God's  approved 
one,  the  promised  Messiah,  the  King  for 
whom  they  had  looked;  that  the  Jews 
had  put  Him  to  death  and  that  God 
raised  Him  out  of  death  and  exalted 
Him  to  His  own  right  hand  in  heaven* 
^Therefore/  Peter  added,  let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God 
has  made  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ, 
the  anointed  King"/  Then  and  there  Pe- 
ter used  the  first  key  committed  to  him 
by  Jesus  to  unlock  to  the  Jews  the  mys- 
tery of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Later  he 
told  them  God  would  send  Jesus  Christ 
again,  whom  the  heavens  had  to  retain 
until  the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  as  foretold  by  the  holy  proph- 
ets. 

For  three  and  one  half  years  there- 
after the  apostles  preached  the  gospel 
of  God's  kingdom  to  the  Jews  exclusive- 
ly. Then  Christ  JeSus  handed  to  Peter 
on  earth  the  other  key  to  which  he  Imd 
the  privilege.  By  this  he  unlod^ed  the 
mystery  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  non- 
Jews  or  Gentiles-  Peter  was  then  at 
Joppa.  The  Lord  caused  to  he  revealed 
to  him  in  a  vision  that  the  gospel  must 
now  hegin  to  he  taken  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  day  before  this  Cornelius,  a  Gen- 
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tile  at  Caesarea,  had  been  praying  to 
God.  Then  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  said;  Tour  prayers  and  alms  are 
come  up  as  a  memorial  before  Ood»  Now 
send  men  to  Joppa  and  call  for  Peter, 
So  Peter  went  up  to  Cornelius,  who  told 
him  of  the  vision  he  had  received  by  the 
angel  of  God.  "Then/^  according  to  Acts 
10 :  34^  35,  ^Teter  opened  his  mouth,  and 
said,  Of  a  truth  1  perceive  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him." 
Later,  as  Peter  continued  to  preach  to 
Cornelius  and  those  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled in  his  house,  the  holy  spirit  fell 
upon  all  those  hearing  and  believing.  Pe- 
ter then  arranged  for  them  to  be  bap- 
tized in  water  as  Christians  accepted 
with  God. 

Later  Peter,  in  conference  with  the 
other  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  told  them 
God  had  visited  the  Gentiles  and  had  giv- 
en them  the  gospel  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  of  all  nations  a  people  for 
His  name,  and  that  these  Gentiles  togeth- 
er with  the  remnant  of  believing  Jews 
would  make  up  the  kingdom  of  God  un- 
der Christ  Jesus,  Thus,  by  the  use  of  the 
second  key  which  Peter  received  from 
Christ  Jesus,  the  mystery  of  ilie  King- 
dom concerning  the  Oenliles  was  made 
clear,  and  the  opportunity  for  tlieni  to 
enter  it  was  opened  U]).— Acts  15: 1-lS. 

For  the  purpose  of  confusing  many  re- 
ligious people  and  thus  turning  theia 
away  from  Jehovali  God  by  causing 
them  to  give  tlieir  devotion  to  some  crea- 
ture man,  Satan  the  Devil  by  fraud  and 
deception  lias  induced  many  well-inten- 
tioneil  persons  to  b(4ieve  that  Petor  has 
had  successors  to  whom  he  handed  down 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom.  This  is  a  lie 
of  Satan  and  a  blasphemy.  There 
<^an  be  no  such  thing  as  a  successor  io 
Peter  in  the  use  of  the  Kingdom  keys, 
because  he  made  complete  use  of  them 
and  finished  the  use  of  them  by  unlock- 
ing God's  purposes  and  making  them 
known  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the 
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Gentiles,  namely,  God's  purposes  to  take    Heriptnre  proof  that  Jf  eter  ever  tiaci  a 
out  the  kingdom  of  heaven  class  from     successor   in   this.    The   privilege   was 

both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  There  is  no     granted  to  him  exclusively. 


ii^^— ^<^«i 


Dedication  at  Palomar  Provokes  Thought 


ON  JUNE  3  the  new  200-inch 
telescope  atop  Palomar  moun- 
tain in  southern  California  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
by  its  gift  of  $6,550,000  to  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  made  possible 
the  construction  of  this  new  giant  eye 
for  probing  the  mysteries  of  space.  Be- 
fore some  1,000  distinguished  scientists 
and  leaders  in  other  fields,  the  keynote 
speech  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Eaymond  B.  Fosdickj 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
His  thoughtful  presentation  raised  many 
searching  questions,  and  is  worth  con- 
sideration. The  bulk  of  his  speech  fol- 
lows, as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
June  4 : 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  200-ineK  tele- 
scope project  came  up  before  our  group  in 
New  York,  one  of  our  trustees  raised  an  ob- 
jection. It  was  in  the  form  of  a  question — 
a  question  which  finds  an  echo  everywhere 
today.  ''What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our 
new  knowledge?''  he  asked.  "Aren't  we  ac- 
quiring more  knowledge  than  we  can  assimi- 
late?" 

The  shattering  events  of  the  last  two  dee- 
ades  have  underscored  the  relevancy  of  this 
query,  Knowledf^e  and  destruction  have  joined 
in  a  grand  alliance  that  baa  made  the  history 
of  our  generation  a  history  of  deepening 
horror. 

Obviously  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  way  of  foretelling  what  particular 
kiiid  of  knowledge  is  divertible  to  destructive 
ends.  There  is  no  method  of  classifying  knowl- 
edge into  safe  and  unsafe  categories. 

All  knowledge  has  become  dangerous.  In- 
deed, knowledge  has  always  been  dangerous; 
for  knowledge  means  power,  and  power  can 
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be  used  to  degrade  as  well  as  to  ennoble  life 
of  man. 

Today^  in  dedicating  this  telescope,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  unpre- 
dictable consequences  of  knowledge.  We  can- 
not even  guess  what  will  come  from  this 
mighty  instrument,  or  to  what  end  the  freah 
insights  which  we  gain  here  will  be  employed. 

When  the  giant  cyclotron  was  built  at  the 
University  of  California,  nobody  was  think- 
ing of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  was  conceived  as 
an  adventure  in  pure  research,  as  an  attempt 
to  advance  the  boundaries  of  understanding 
on  a  far  frontier.  It  was  a  symhoi  of  the  hu- 
man hunger  for  knowledge,  an  t>mhlem  of  the 
unconquerable  exploring  urge  within  the  mind 
of  man. 

And  yet  the  cyclotron  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  development  of  one  of  the  phases 
in  the  construction  of  the  atomic  bomb,  just 
as  this  telescope  may  conceivably  give  us 
knowledge  which^  if  we  choose,  we  can  em- 
ploy in  the  insanity  of  a  final  war. 

There  is  no  segment  of  knowledge,  wheth- 
er in  the  physical  sciences  or  the  social  sci- 
ences^, whether  in  medicine  or  economics  or 
astrophysics  or  anthropologyj  which  cannot 
ultimately  be  employed  to  the  detriment  of 
mankind  if  that  is  what  we  deliberateiy  elect 
to  do  with  it. 

Indeed,  1  believe  that  if  the  social  sciences 
were  developed  aa  the  physical  sciences  have 
been,  we  might  have  a  weapon  which,  in  un- 
scrupulous hands,  would  be  as  deadly  aa  the 
atomic  bomb. 

What  is  our  proper  course  of  action?  Do 
we  stop  building  telescopes  1^  Do  we  close  down 
our  cyclotrons?  Do  we  forbid  the  extension 
of  knowledge?  Do  we  retreat  to  some  safe,  un- 
derground existence  where  we  can  barricade 
ourselves  against  our  fears  and  the  unwhole- 
some intrusioi^.  of  new  ideas? 

AWAKE  ! 


The  questions  answer  themselves.  Any  At- 
tempt to  fix  boundaries  beyond  which  mtel- 
le^itual  adventure  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go^ 
even  if  it  could  sijec^ed,  would  return  us  to 
an  animal  existence  in  which  mere  survival 
was  the  only  j*oal. 

The  search  for  truth  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  noblest  expression  of  the  human 
spirit.  Man's  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge 
about  himself,  about  his  environment  and  the 
forces  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  gives  life 
its  meaning  and  purpose,  and  clothes  it  with 
final  dignity. 

We  are  false  to  ourselves  and  to  our  best 
instincts  only  when  we  turn  our  backs  on 
truth  or  close  our  eyes  when  it  beckons. 

And  yet  wo  know,  deep  in  our  hearts,  that 
knowledge  is  not  enough.  This  telescope  is  not 
enough.  The  vast  enterprise  of  men  that  is 
pushing  out  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in 
glorious  adventure  on  a  score  of  irontiers — 
all  this  is  not  enough.  Unless  we  can  anchor 
our  knowledge  to  moral  foundations,  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  dust  and  ashes— dust  and 
ashes  that  will  bury  the  hopes  and  monuments 
of  men  beyond  recovery. 

Science  N^t  Man^s  Enemy 

The  towering  enemy  of  man  is  not  his  sci- 
ence but  his  moral  inadequacy.  Around  the 
world  today,  laboratories  supported  by  almost 
limitless  resources  are  feverishly  pushing  their 
research  in  the  development  ol  physical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  which  overnight  could 
turn  this  planet  into  a  gigantic  slaughter- 
house. 

On  what  moral  basis  will  the  decision  be 
made  to  use  these  weapons?  What  ethical  re- 
straints will  have  developed  to  eurU  the 
hysteria,  fright  and  passion  of  men  against 
such  a  blind  paroxysm  of  destruction?  For 
if  this  final  neraesis  overtakes  the  pretensions 
of  modern  man,  it  will  not  be  his  science  that 
has  betrayed  him,  but  rather  the  complete 
prostration  of  his  moral  values. 

It  ivil]  not  be  this  tdescope  and  all  that  it 
symbolizes  that  have  led  him  to  the  doorstep 
of  doom;  it  will  be  the  impotence  and  imma- 
turity of  his  ethical  codes. 

There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  the 
problem  we  face  is  not  new.  Over  scores  of 
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centuries,  man's  progressive  accessions  of  pow- 
er have  always  outstripped  his  capacity  for 
control,  and  the  gap  between  his  morality  and 
the  phjsiea]  forc^  at  his  Ai^posal  has  aiw^ys 
been  uncomfortably  wide. 

But  never  before  have  his  euriosity  and 
ingenuity  led  him  within  the  apace  of  a  few 
years  to  weapons  by  which  he  could  complete- 
ly obliterate  his  own  inatitutio:ns  and  decimate 
the  planet  on  which  he  lives. 

This  may  seem  too  somber  a  note  to  be 
sounded  at  the  dedication  of  a  mighty  instru- 
ment whose  purpose  is  in  line  with  man's 
noblest  instincts;  but  in  the  twenty  years  that 
this  telescope  has  been  under  construction,  the 
human  race  has  lived  through  its  greatest 
tragedy. 

We  know  now  that  knowledge  is  not  a 
gift;  it  is  a  challenge.  It  is  not  merely  an 
augmentation  of  facta ;  it  is  a  test  of  human 
character-  And  our  generation  is  presented 
with  what  may  well  be  the  final  choice  be- 
tween the  use  of  knowledge  to  build  a  rational 
world  or  its  use  to  arm,  for  one  last,  desperate 
affray,  the  savage  and  uncivilized  passions 
of  mankind. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  in  this  crisis  which 
we  face,  this  telescope  can  furnish  our  striclren 
society  with  soine  measure  of  heahn^  per- 
spective.  This  great  new  window  to  the  stars 
mil  bring  us  iiito  touch  with  those  outposts  of 
time  and  space  which  have  beckoned  from 
immemorial  a^es.  It  mil  bring  into  fresh  focus 
the  mystery  of  the  universe,  its  order,  its 
beauty,  its  power.  It  will  dramatize  the  ques- 
tions  which  mankind  has  always  asked  and  to 
which  no  answers  have  been  found,  and  per- 
haps can  never  be  found.  Why  are  we  here 
on  this  dwarf  planet?  Are  there  other  planeta 
that  have  burst  into  consciousness  like  our 
own?  Is  there  an  answering  intelligence  any- 
where in  space?  Is  there  purpose  behind  the 
apparent  meaniiigness  and  incomprehensibil- 
ity of  the  universe?  What  is  this  divine  spark 
of  awareness  which  we  call  consciousness? 
And  finaHy,  in  the  words  and  spirit  of  the 
psalmist,  what  is  man? 

Nations'  Fi^lits  'Contemptible' 

In  the  face  of  these  supreme  mysteries,  and 
against  this  majestic  background  of  space  and 
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time,  the  petty  squabbling  of  nations  on  this 
small  planet  is  not  only  irrelevant  but  con- 
temptible. Adrift  in  a  cosmos  -whose  shores 
he  cannot  even  imagine^  man  spends  his 
energies  in  fighting  with  his  fellow  maa  over 
issues  which  a  single  look  through  this  tele- 
scope would  show  to  be  utterly  inconsequen- 
tial, 

"We  need  in  this  gi(?k  world  th^  perspective 
of  the  astronomer.  AVo  need  the  detachnient, 
the  objectivity^  the  sense  of  proportion  which 
this  great  instrument  ean  bring  to  mankind. 

This  telescope  is  the  len^hened  shadow  of 
man  at  his  best.  It  is  man  on  tiptoe,  reaching 
for  relevancy  and  meaning,  tracing  with 
eager  finger  the  outlines  of  order  and  law  by 
Tvhich  his  little  life  is  everywhere  surrounded. 

The  giant  eye  of  Palomar  has  been 
named  the  "Hale  Teiescopo",  after 
George  BUery  Hale,  director  of  Mount 
"Wilson  observatory  from  1904  to  1923, 
who  originated  the  idea  of  the  200-inGher 
and  whose  leadership  made  possible  its 


design  and  building.  Dr,  Hale,  died  in 
1938-  Some  of  the  interesting  details  of 
the  telescope  are  considered  in  the  arti- 
cle starting  on  page  8  of  this  Awake! 

n — ri^^^^  , 

Draft  Registration 

♦  All  male  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25,  inclusive,  should  register  for 
the  draft  as  follows ; 

Persons  born  in  1922  after  August  30, 
1922,  will  register  on  August  30,  Those 
born  in  1923  should  register  August  31 
and  September  1;  born  in  1924,  on  Sep- 
tember 2  and  3 ;  born  in  1 925,  on  Septem^ 
ber  4  and  7;  born  in  1926,  on  Wepteni^ 
ber  8  and  9;  born  in  1927,  on  Septem- 
ber 10  and  11 ;  born  in  192S,  on  Septem- 
ber 13  and  14;  born  in  1929,  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  16;  bom  in  1930  l^cfore  Sep- 
tember 19^  on  September  17  and  18. 
Boys  born  after  SeptGmber  19,  1930, 
should  register  on  the  day  they  are  18 
years  old  or  within  five  days  thereafter. 
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End  ol  Palestine  Trnce 

^  The  situation  in  Palestine  did 
not  improve  after  Count  Folke 
Bernadotte's  plan  for  a  federfil 
Palestine,  composed  of  semi- 
autonomoiis  Arab  and  Jewish 
'*tn^mb^rs'\  had  been  definitely 
rejected  by  both  Arabs  and  Jews, 
Julj'  3t  It  was  too  late  then  to 
draft  another  pian  before  the  end 
of  the  truce  and  the  count  tried 
to  persuade  both  sifles  to  extend 
the  truce,  sending  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  both  on  July  5,  and  ca- 
bling the  U_N.  Security  Council 
on  July  0  to  try  to  get  the  oppos- 
ing factions  to  extend  it.  The 
Council  sent  its  own  appeal  to 
the  Arab  League  and  the  Jews 
on  July  7.  The  nest  day  the  Jews 
agreed  to  accept  prolongation  of 
the  truce  for  thirty  days.  The 
Arab  league  refused.  Efforts  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  for  ten 
days  also  failed-  In  the  U.  N. 
strong  action  was  favered,  and 
the  Arab  stand  wag  condemned 
as  provoltlng  a  urave  situution- 
The  end  of  the  truce  saw  a  re- 
sumption of  hostilities.  A  Jewisli 
drive  aimed  at  Nazareth  resulted 
In  the  taking  of  a  number  of  ad- 
jacent towns.  Egyptian  planes  nn 
July  9  bombed  Tel  Aviv,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Jewish  state.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  a  Jew- 
ish plane  bomb(=d  Cairo.  The  U.  X. 
Security  Counoil  on  July  15  voted 
to  order  both  factions  to  cease 
fire  within  tbr^  days,  threaten- 
ing sanctions  against  either 
group  for  noncompliance. 


Berlin  Situation 

^  The  first  half  of  July  saw  the 
situation  in  Berlin  procress  back- 
wards, as  the  British  and  Anier- 
ican  powers  continued  to  fly  food 
into  their  Kones  at  the  rate  of 
some  2,000  tons  a  day,  and  even 
attempting?  to  liy  in  coal,  a  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  kept  up  in- 
definitely and  which  would  he  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  situation 
permanently.  The  Russians  tried 
to  hinder  the  operation  of  tlip  atr 
fleet  by  staging  Agisting  maneu- 
vers in  nnd  about  the  patii  of 
the  pin  ne**.  An  Ameri<ran  note  pro- 
testing: against  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  went  to  the  Itusstan  am- 
bassador  at  Washington  July  7. 
It  demanded  ttie  Immediate  lift- 
ing of  the  blockade.  Similar  notes 
were  presented  to  Russian  am- 
bassadors in  the  French  and 
British  capitals.  A  reply  from 
Moscow  at  length  tame  tiiroiigh. 
It  rejected  the  demand  of  the 
allies  and  stated  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  negotiate  on 
the  Question  of  four-power  con- 
trol in  relation  to 'all  Germany, 
but  not  with  reference  to  Berlin, 
which,  they  -contended,  "^'is  in  the 
center  of  the  Soviet  Koiie  and  is 
part  of  that  zone,"  Meanwhile 
Ruasia's  representative  in  ReT-lin 
clamped  further  restrictions  on 
highway  traflic  out  of  the  city. 

Communist  Rift 

^  During  early  July  Ihe  rift 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  oth- 
er Communist   governments  con- 


tinued to  widen  as  the  lesser 
Communist  statee,  choosing  tlie 
seemingly  safe  course,  took  aides 
against  Tito's  government-  First, 
July  1.  the  Cominform  moved  its 
paper  from  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia, 
to  Eu<^harest,  Rumania.  On  the 
same  day  the  Yugoslavian  gov- 
ernment warned  the  Rulgars 
about  me<ldling  In  their  affaire. 
Said  the  Yugoslav  Central  Com- 
mittee:  "The  Bulgarian  leaders 
assign  themselves  some  mission 
in  connection  with  the  situation 
in  the  Commuulst  party  of  Yugo- 
slavia. ,  .  ,  The  Communist  Party 
of  Yuffoalavia  is.  not  worklne  on 
the  principle  of  beinc  assisted  by 
missions,  but  on  the  prlnoipie  of 
liceping  lo  the  teachings  of  Mars- 
ism  and  Leninism."  July  2  the 
People's  Front  of  Belgrade  tele- 
graphed Stalin  and  asked  him  to 
"brine  the  truth  to  light  as  soon 
as  possible"  in  regard  to  the 
Coitiinforin  attack  on  Tito  and 
its  misrepresentations.  Albania 
was  warned  that  its  actions 
(stopping  aliipments  of  oil  and 
coal  into  Yugoslavia  and  sus- 
pencling  construction  of  a  rail- 
road between  the  two  countries) 
were  grossly  offensive  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Next  day  Albania  ordered 
a  Yugoslavian  mission  and  mili- 
tary experts  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. BulKarla^  though  it  backed 
the  Oominform  on  Tito,  signed  a 
cnltnral  pact  with  Yugoslavia. 
Kussia,  refusing  on  invitation  to 
the  Yugoslavian  Communist  Con- 
gresj?,  snid  that  Yugoslavia,  In 
rejecting  decisions  of  tlie  Comin- 
form, had  pl.nce<1  itself  outside 
the  family  of  Communist  parties. 
The  Coniinform  on  July  15,  again 
ossauitinc  Tito,  referred  to  him 
as  a  hctrnyer  of  the  working 
class,  and  whose  regime  was  one 
of  terror. 

Hungry  Indfcts 

''Voice*'  Listeners 

<^  Listening  to  the  "Voice  of 
America"  programs  can  be  dan- 
gerous in  Hungary,  according  to 
an  early  July  dispatch.  Five  per- 
sons had  he^n  arrested,  charged 
with  "constantly  listeniiiff  to  'The 
Voice  of  Ami'iica'  and  spreading 
Its   news   in    exaggerated   foruj". 
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TJie  AmeHcan  State  4>epartinent 

(July  9)  detiouncdd  the  action  of 
the  Hungarian  government^  but 
the  denunciation  waa  unofRclaL 

HiULgarla]]  Priests  Arrested 

^  Alleging  a  plot  between  the 
U.  &.  aiirt  the  Vatican  to  under- 
mine Its  rontrol  of  Hungary,  the 
Communist  government  (on 
July  2 )  arrested  four  Roman 
Cathaltc  priests,  ■  including  the 
secretary  of  Catholic  Action  for 
Hungary.  The  U,  S.  branch  of 
Catholic  Actlan  wag  credited 
with  making  suhatuDtial  relief 
contributions  to  Hungary,  and 
the  Hungarian  branch  hod  com- 
plete control  of  diatrlhuting  theae 
gifts.  When  this  control  was  re- 
duced to  20  percent  of  the  total 
relief,  the  priests,  it  was  report- 
ed, began  to  stir  up  trouble. 

Itallui  REota 

^  Aa  the  result  of  the  shooting 
of  icaly'9  top  Commnntst,  Palmi- 
ro  To(?liatti,  by  a  fticHlan  law 
Student,  July  14,  disorder  spread 
through  the  country.  A  i^JiemJ 
strike  was  called  and  Commu- 
nista  demanded  the  resignation 
of  the  Gaaperl  goi'ernnient.  In 
Rome,  Milan.  Turin  and  othor 
large  cities  trainmen  ciuit  their 
jobs,  paralyainsf  important  rail- 
way lines.  Italian  shock  troops  in 
armored  cars  were  rushed  to 
Venice,  Turin  and  Genoa  for  fear 
that  the  disorders  might  develop 
into  civil  war.  Reports  that  To- 
gliatti  was  improving  (July  15> 
brought  about  an  easing  of  the 
tension. 

Lost  Austrian  Railroad  Cara 

^  Austria's  minister  of  trans- 
port, on  July  14,  disclosed  that 
Hungai'y  owed  Austria  more 
than  12,000  railway  cars  tJiat 
went  over  the  i^orrier  eastward 
and  never  came  bnc5c.  The  Hun- 
garian railway  olliciaia  had 
agreed  last  year  to  return  2,000 
cars  out  of  14,000  that  had  come 
their  wfiy^  but  could  say  nothing 
about  tho  remaining  12,000.  It  is 
suspected  that  they  may  have 
gone  farther  east,  beyond  Hun- 
garian reaclL 
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y^therJands  Elections 

^  The  people  of  the  Netherlands 
on  July  7  voted  for  a  new  Par- 
liament. Twelve  parties  were  rep- 
resented in  the  elections,  froto 
Communist  to  ul  tra-couser  native - 
The  Commuttistfi  ioat  t*o  of  their 
ten  seats  in  the  lower  house. 
Catholics  polled  1,531,326  of 
4,933,735  votes  cast,  and  main- 
tained their  position  aa  the  na- 
tion's Number  One  political 
lii'oup,  althongh  a  minority.  Vot- 
ing is  compulsory  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  all  men  and  women 
over  2S. 

Finnish  Elections 

^  The  Finnish  elections  in  July 
showed  a  trend  away  from  Com- 
munism, as  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  A£r;irians  won  seven  seats, 
the  Social  Democrats  Ave,  but 
the  Communists  lost  1*1,  giving 
these  parties  56,  55  and  3S  sents 
respectively  in  the  national  par- 
llamt^nt  The  Communists  have 
dropped  from  first  to  thcrd  piace- 

M!alayan  XTprlsIng' 

^  Rarly  In  July  terrorists  raided 
the  village  of  Kulal  in  Malaya, 
killing  three  persons  and  putting 
up  posters  reading,  "Down  with 
British  Imperialism."  They  also 
attacked  the  police  station  and 
barracks.  Roving  bands  of  assas- 
sins were  reported  to  be  dispos- 
ing of  carefully  selected  victims. 
July  7  Commissioner  General 
Malcolm  MaeDonald  made  a  deo- 
laration  of  all-out  action  against 
the  terrorists,  whose  depreda- 
tions were  linked  with  Commu- 
nism. Tlie  army,  navy  and  air 
force  were  thrown  Into  the  cam- 
paign to  smash  the  Communist 
drive  to  seize  power.  Communists 
claim  100,00<^  members  in  Ma- 
laya. July  15  British  reinforce- 
ments were  being  rushed  from 
Hong  Kong  to  lielp  stamp  out  the 
terrorism.  The  government  at 
Kuala  Lumpur  announ<7ed  that 
4,000  special  constables  had  been 
recruited  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Red  guerrillas. 

Privation  in  Mukden 

and  Chang>;hiin 

^  In  early  July  300,000  Chinese 
were  reported  to  be  subsisting  on 


starvation  di€t  in  besieged  Mak- 
den,  cut  off  from  China  by  Com- 
oniniat  blockade.  The  poorer  part 
of  the  population  was  esisting 
chiefly  on  cattle  fodder,  While 
some  ate  tree  leaves  and  bark- 
There  was  also  great  privation 
among  the  S00,00O  residents  of 
Cbangchun,  the  IVlanchurlan  capi- 
tal, due  to  isolation. 

TJ-  S--diina  Agreejaent 

^  RepresentatlTea  of  China  and 
the  Up  Sp  on  July  3  sl?^ned  the 
Mlateral  agreement  by  which 
China  will  receive  at  once  '^2T[>,- 
000,000  of  thr  $4lKI,0(}0,000  voted 
to  China  under  the  Economic  Co- 
operation .\dminisrration  plan. 
This  siini  is  to  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic ends  only.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  total  China  may  use 
without  restrintlon  and  will  he 
used  to  obtain  nilHtary  supplies. 

Student  Uprising  in   China 

^  As  a  result  ot  the  reports  that 
all  Northeastern  students,  refu- 
gees from  Communist  areaa,  were 
to  be  placed  in  summer -military 
camps,  Beveral  thousand  students 
in  Peiping  marched  in  protest 
(Jaly  5).  They  made  an  attack 
on  the  Municipal  Counoii  build- 
ing, nnd  tlw.  police  shot  Into  the 
crowd,  killing  five  of  the  students, 

Korean  Constitution 

^  The  Kore:m  National  Assem- 
bly, meeting;  at  Seoul,  on  July  12 
adopted  the  constitution  of  "The 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea'', 
The  constitution,  c-allin^  for  the 
fullest  development  of  the  e<3Ual- 
ity  of  each  Individual  "in  all 
fields  of  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  life",  aims  to 
give  20,000,000  Koreans  "secu- 
rity, liberty  and  happiness''.  Pro- 
TisloH  Is  made  for  state  owner- 
ship of  mines,  water  power,  ma- 
rine resources,  transportation 
and  utilities.  These  may,  how- 
ever, be  privately  operated,  un- 
der licenses  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Ballot  Riots  In  Panama 

'^  The  presidential  eieetions  of 
two  months  previous  stih  remain- 
ing undecided  in  Panama,  tiie  sit- 
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uatlon  erupted  in  shooting  And 
rioting  In  early  July.  The  Pana- 
ma government  suspeaded  coa- 
atitutlocal  guarantees  on  July  4 
after  rhrj?e  i>ersons  ha^  bet^n 
killed  in  pnlitical  Hii:&hes  the 
night  tiefore.  President  Enrique 
A..  Jim«?Dez  cieclarerl  ''n  state  of 
siege".  Former  Presi^iont  Arnulfo 
Arias  Hed  into  the  Canal  Zone  to 
entry  on  his  flght  against  the 
government  On  JiUy  13  President 
Jlm^neK  es|iresHe<I  his  dntermina- 
tiOD  to  r*^ioaIri  in  offict^  until  Oc- 
tohex  1,  when  his  term  expires. 

Revolt  in  Fern 

^  The  Peru.vian  gnTernnipnt 
(July  5)  suspended  constitution- 
al ffUBTJintees,  imposing  virtual 
raartijil  law,  because  of  a  revolt 
by  army  saT'risoiis  at  Puno  and 
Julia<?a,  in  Houlhern  Peru.  The 
rebellion  came  to  an  end  within 
three  days,  when  its  leaders  lied 
to  Bolivia  and  the  rmirinous 
troops  surrendered.  t*resH  dls- 
pflfehea  mentioned  other  upris- 
ing's in  L3ma  and  MIratiores  an 
.Tcly  11.  Rioters  were  dispersed 
by  poilee,  who  shot  into  Lhe  air, 

Mackenzie  King  Farewell 

^  A  Oanfldian  press  dispatch  of 
July  2,  gave  a  partfai  report  of 
the  farewell  speecli  of  Prime 
Minister  MackeiiKie  Kiog  in  the 
Commons-  He  said  :  "I  tave  made 
it  duite  cleai"  that  I  hare  re- 
ceived the  leadership  of  the  party 
from  ilip  party  Itself  and  I  In- 
tend to  ayh  them  to  allow  me  to 
return  to  them  the  trust  they 
have  placed  In  my  hands  aind 
which  I  have  held  for  29  years 
when  the  convention  tal^es  place 
oil  August  5,  ft  and  7.  1  shall  still 
remain  lo  the  office  cf  prime 
minister.''  While  the  prime  min- 
ister sjjld  he  was  stepping-  down 
from  his  position,  it  did  not  seera 
quite  clear  just  when  he  intend- 
ed to  Eet  go- 

Democratic  Convention 

^  With  tiie  advert  of  July  the 
EJseijhDwer  for  President  move- 
ment became  a  fu]]-fie<ltced  bo<>m. 
Many  leadini^  Democratic  figures, 
such  as  James  Roosevelt,  Mayor 


O'Dwyer  of  New  York,  and  J.  U. 

Arvey  of  Chicago,  backed  the 
movement.  But  the  balloou  waa 
punctured  by  General  Elsenhow- 
er wheo  hp  issued  the  statement : 
'^I  will  not,  at  this  time,  identify 
myself  with  any  political  party, 
and  could  not  accept  nomination 
for  any  public  office  or  partici- 
pate in  a  partisan  political  con- 
test," The  effort  to  ''stop  Tru- 
man" had  failed.  Pfllitieal  lii^- 
wigH  had  litfle  hope  of  hfs  win- 
ning the  election.  He  was  nomi- 
nated, as  lie  had  confidently  pre- 
dicted, on  the  first  hallot,  even 
though  S-^  Southern  delegates 
walked  out,  protesting  a^ainat 
the  civil  rights  piank  in  the  Dem- 
oeratic  platform,  which  said : 
**We  call  up-on  the  Congress  to 
support  our  president  in  ftuaran- 
tv.Pii\K  these  basic  und  fundamen- 
tal rights  t  {1)  the  right  of  fuU 
and  equal  political  participation; 
(2)  the  right  to  equal  opportu- 
nity of  employment;  (3)  the 
right  oi  st^urltj  of  person;  and 
(4)  the  right  of  equal  treatment 
in  the  service  and  defense  of  our 
nation." 

Senator  A.  W.  Barkl*>y,  of  Ken- 
tucliy,  was  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention  for  the  vioe-p residency, 

Venezuelan  President  at  Bolivar 

^  Two  ehief  executives,  the 
presidents  of  Venezuela  and  the 
U,  S,,  came  to  Bolivar,  Mo,, 
July  Z\,  to  dedicate  a  SlOOpOOO 
bronze  sttitnc  ^t  the  ^outh  Amer- 
ican liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  a 
gift  from  the  Yenesuelan  peottle. 

Ena  of  XT.  8,  R^l  Dispute 

^  'Die  White  House  announced 
(July  H)  that  the  long-continued 
rail  dispute  had  ended  with  the 
acceptance  on  the  Dart  of  the 
unions  of  engineers,  firemen  snd 
switchmen  of  the  15Jc  hourly  in- 
crease. The  advance  was  made 
retroactive  to  November  1,  J047. 
Tliia  advance,  tiiftether  with  oth- 
er conL'essions,  gave  them  nearly 
what  they  had  beert  seeking.  The 
president's  press  secretary  stated 
thi^t  the  Tai}roads,  whleh  had 
been  te<^iini(?a]ly  under  govern- 
ment control,  would  be  turned 
bacli  to  tljeir  legal   owners  for 


operation.  The  railroads  have 
been  granted  tlfce  right  to  charge 
increased  rates*  so  that  the  pnb- 
ilc  will  foot  the  bill  for  tbe  ad- 
T^nce  in  w^ges- 

CoticlustoQ  oi  Mine  Strike 

^  The  ^'captive"  mine  strike 
(niioes  owned  by  steel  compa- 
nies) was  called  off  by  John.  L. 
Lewis,  .Inly  13.  and  the  40,000 
striking  miners  were  ordered  to 
go  hack  to  woTt  the  following 
morning.  Ttie  mine  operators  had 
signed  the  terms  aeeeptabie  to 
the  unions  and  embodied  in  a 
contract  agreed  to  by  90  percent 
of  the  soft  coal  indnatry. 

PenJi  :RioploymeDt  in  TJ,  S, 

^  The  Census  Bureau,  July  9, 
announced  the  highest  civilian 
employment  tigure  In  U,  R.  his- 
tory. There  were  61,206,000  per- 
sons worltlng  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  total  labor  force 
stood  at  63,479,000. 

Death  of  Perking 

^  Genn  John  J-  rershing,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  World  War  I,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  15. 
He  was  87  years  old,  and  was  the 
only  military  flgnre,  aside  trora 
George  Waahinpton,  who  had 
borne  the  title  of  General  of  the 
Armies. 

U.  S.  Holiday  Toll 

^  WltEi  ttie  c^ose  of  the  year's 
biggest  week-end  on  July  5,  holi- 
day iientb  toll  in  the  f/.  S. 
reached  a  near  record  hlgh_  More 
thSin  600  persons  were  killed 
from  Friday  evening  to  Monday 
midnight,  Traffic  accidents  ac- 
counted for  30€  of  the  deaths, 
drowning  for  204.  The  remaining 
desttis  were  due  to  miscellaneous 
causes. 

Cholera  in  India 

^  The  government  of  India  an- 
nounced July  T  that  a  total  of 
1,S19  persons  ha^  died  of  cholera 
in  the  "Cuited  Provh}Ces  within 
less  than  a  month-  Medical  teams 
were  sent  out  to  fight  the  epi- 
demic. 
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Permanent,  Righteous  Ruler  Near! 


Consider  what  that  statement  implies- 

Elections 
Mn    Political  graft 

Weapons  of  war 


c 


Peace 

Happiness 

Life 


Now  review  in  your  mind  earth's  present  rulers.  Is  there  even 
one  that  you  \v'ould  honestly  desire  to  rule  the  earth  permanently? 
And  now  the  various  forms  of  government:  monarohy,  democracy, 
social  republic,  dictatorship.  Can  any  of  these  deliver  permanent  bless- 
ings or  promise  to  continue  permanently?  How  can  it  be  said  that  per- 
manent rule  15  near? 

BUT  WAIT!  In  our  mental  review,  the  most  important  govern- 
ment and  most  capable  ruler  have  been  overlooked  completely— the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  permanent  king,  Christ  Jesus.  That  govern- 
ment will  bring  to  its  subjects  blessings  exceeding  man's  fondest 
dreams  and,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  its.  ruler  will  never  be  re- 
placed.   Could  it  be  that  the  permanent  rule  of  this  king  is  near? 

"The  Kingdom  Is  at  HajicF' 

the  384-page  book  here  picttired,  and  its 
companion  booklet,  Permanent  Governor 
of  All  NationSj  furnish  complete  and  re- 
liable information  on  the  subject  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  Permanent  Bnl- 
er.  Send  for  your  copies  today  and  study 
thorn  with  your  Bible.  Begin"  immedi- 
ately to  enjoy  permanent  peace  of  mind 
on  the  perplexing  subject  of  world  gov- 
ernment by  learning  more  about  earth's 
coming  permanent  ruler.  Both  publica- 
tions may  be  had  for  only  35e. 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  "The  Kingdom  Iff  at  Hand"  atid  Perma-nent  Governor  of  All  2^ations. 

I  enclose  a  coatrlljiitloo  of  35c. 


Name _ 

City  ..™ -^ 
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AWAKE  ! 


CATHOLIC  CENSORSHIP 
OF  THE  MOVIES 

The  Church's  role  is  fnr  more  than  "guardian  of  morals" 
as  she  sets  up  'Iron  Curtain  of  the  Movies" 


Native  Uprisings  Strike  Gold  Coast 

Hectic  days  and  nights  of  looting  and  killing 

— — ■  ♦  ■ 

Spinners  of  Spiderland 

A  glimpse  at  them  as  weavers,  hunters  and  lovers 

"Pearl  of  the  Orient  Seas" 

Tlie  Philippines'  long  struggle  to  independence 


^* '  -  • 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  source*  that  are  oile  to  keep  you  awake  to  the  vital  issues 
of.  our  tlmefl  miwt  be  unfettered  by  qenflorship  and  selfiflh  interests. 
"Awake!"  has  no  fetters.  H  recognizes  facts,  focea  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations;  It  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  v/hose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  fipeak  freely  to  you-  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake  I"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journars  viewpoint 
as  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages-  Through  its  p&ges  many  fields  of 
knovfc'Iedge  pass  in  revicv^ — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  v^onders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championind  freedom  for  all^  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous Nev^^  World, 

Get  acquainted  v/itK  "Awake!"  Keep  awoke  by  reading  "Awakel" 

PUBLISSBD   SEMTMOiNTHLI    BX 
WATCHTOWER  BJBLE  AND  TRACT  SOCIETY,   INC- 
UT  Adams   Street  Brooklyn  1.    N.  T.,   U.  S.  A. 

N.  H.  KNowt,  President  Grant  Suiter,   Se^-etary 
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Catholic  Censorship  of  the 


EVERY  movie  that  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  sixty  .  million 
Americans  that  attend  the  cine- 
ma is  censored  by  a  Catholic  or- 
ganization controlled  by  the  Roman  Pa- 
pacy. Although  Catholic  movie-goers  are 
estimated  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
attendance,  and  although  Catholics  num- 
ber less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nevertheless 
every  major  film  producer  has  submitted 
itself  to  a  Catholic  censorship  that  ap- 
proaches the  Nazi  pattern  in  thorough- 
ness. Not  only  the  major  producers,  but 
also  foreign  and  non-member  producers 
have  also  submitted  to  Papal  control  be- 
cause they  need  the  approval  of  the  PCA 
(Production  Code  Administrator)  to  ex- 
hibit their  films  in  member-owned  thea- 
ters. Added  to  this  is  a  private  Catholic 
censorship  body,  called  the  Legion  of 
Decency,  that  runs  the  whole  works. 

Just  how  is  this  accomplished  in  a 
nominally  non-Catholic  and  democratic 
land?  Is  it  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  population  as  claimed?  Why 
has  it  come  about?  and  what  are  the  re- 
sults? Why  have  Americans  been  gen- 
erally unaware  of  this  insidious  threat  to 
liberty?  These  questions  concerning  so 
great  a  publicity  channel  cannot  be  light- 
ly disniissed.  The  origin,  structure,  and 
operation  of  the  censorship  body  is  treat- 
ed as  of  public  interest, 
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Nor  should  Catholics  wrongly  assume 
that  this  is  a  Protestant  attack  on  their 
religion.  Their  interest  in  the  matter  of 
picture  censorship  is  just  as  vital  as  that 
of  their  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens.  As 
one  writer  puts  it:  "Because  most  Cath- 
olics in  this  country  are  good  citizens 
and  good  Americans  it  seems  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  recognize 
the  censorship  of  their  priesthood  for 
what  it  is,  a  survival  of  medieval  coer- 
cion which  has  no  rightful  place  in  the 
American  environment."  ("Roman  Cath- 
olic Censorship,  II,  The  Church  and  the 
Movies,"  The  Nation,  May  8,  1948)  Mo- 
tion picture  censorship  joins  hands  with 
Catholic  press  and  radio  censorship  to 
form  an  unholy  three.  As  part  of  a 
strong  ring  throwing  a  curtain  around 
what  Americans  should  hear  and  see,  the 
division  ostensibly  protecting  Catholic 
morals  against  salacious  films  should  be 
given  critical  examination.  Admittedly 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  censors 
the  news.  But  they  have  not  suggested 
that  Catholics  need  to  be  protected  from 
press  descriptions  of  theft,  murder  and 
sex  crimes.  Is  movie  immorality  worse? 

In  fact,  the  great  Catholic  Church  hue 
and  cry  about  immorality  in  the  movies 
is  at  least  open  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
is  an  excuse  and  smoke  screen  to  cover 
up  the  primary  objective  of  Roman  cen- 
sorship, namely,  to  suppress  akd  delete 
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ALL  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS 
yiLM  SEQUENCES  THAT  MIGHT  EXPOSE  THE 

Catholic  church  to  criticism.  A  later 
consideration  of  some  of  the  Legion  of 
Decency's  condemnations  of  individual 
films  exposes  this  concealed  intention. 

The  manner  in  which  the  people  have 
been  generally  taken  in  is  spotlighted  by 
the  Nation  Avriter : 

Most  Americans  probably  think  that  the 
Legion  of  Decency,  the  Eoman  Catholic  in- 
strument for  censoring  films,  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  what  H.  L.  Mencken  once  called 
"translucent  drawers".  The  legion's  name  im- 
plies that  it  is  the  guardian  of  purity.  .  .  , 
It  pleases  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  have 
Americans  to  take  this  view  of  the  agency 
because  if  it  were  called  the  Catholic  Political 
and  Doctrinal  Censorship  it  would  immedi- 
ately lose  its  usefulness  to  the  church.  .  .  . 
Actually,  the  Legion  of  Decency,  in  its  private 
censorship  of  nearly  four  hundred  films  a 
year,  is  far  more  concerned  with  Catholic 
dogma  and  Catholic  philosophy  than  with 
decency. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  its  regular  censorship  board 
which  censors  out  suggestive  sequences, 
recumbent  petting,  etc.  After  this,  over 
and  above  this  agency's  operations,  the 
Legion  of  Decency  has  constituted  itself 
the  super  sifter  of  cinema  sin.  Exposure 
of  too  much  thigh  is  often  the  talking 
point.  But  exposure  of  too  much  of 
Rome's  history  is  the  acting  point!* 

"Many  people  believe  that  the  industry 
is  over-censored  already  by  government, 
the  Johnston  office,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  internal  Catholic  influence," 
said  the  writer  in  The  Nation.  In  order 
to  understand  how  this  "influence"  makes 
itself  so  painfully  felt,  an  examination 
of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  PCA 
and  the  Legion  of  Decency  is  needed. 

Legion  of  Decency  and  PCA 

Many  living  Americans  remember  that 
Pope  Pius  XI,  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent pope,  declared  1933  to  be  "a  holy 
year",  in  which  a  "golden  jubilee  of  pros- 


perity" was  to  be  ushered  in.  Some  also 
remember  that  Adolph  Hitler  came  to 
power  in  1933,  and  gained  general  recog- 
nition by  means  of  a  contract  (concor- 
dat) with  that  same  pope.  At  this  time 
the  Papacy  also  had  its  eye  on  the  Amer- 
ican cinema,  because  of,  as  declared  the 
present  pope,  "the  vast  power  you  wield 
in  affecting  social  life."  {Newsweeh, 
August  6, 1945)  Twelve  years  previously 
the  message  from  the  pope  was  entirely 
condemning.  In  1933,  the  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States,  without  his 
titles,  plain  Amleto  Giovanni  Cicognani, 
spoke  thuswise  of  the  cinema:  "What  a 
massacre  of  the  innocence  of  youth  is 
taking  place — incalculable  influence  for 
evil."  (American  Mercury ^  June  1945) 

Moved  by  this  imperative  Papal  out- 
cry the  Catholic  bishops  of  this  country 
got  busy.  In  1934  the  Legion  of  Decency 
was  formed  'to  include  the  personal  co- 
operation of  the  laity  with  the  Hierarchy 
in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  showing 
of  obscene  or  lascivious  films'.  The  well- 
publicized  Catholic  tirade  and  film  boy- 
cott that  accompanied  this  legion's  be- 
getting frightened  the  major  picture 
producers  into  servile  surrender.  With 
little  pause  for.  consideration  of  the 
eventual  outcome  of  a  "please  Rome 
policy",  they  abjectly  courted  favor  by 
engaging  the  country's  most  aggressive 
Jesuit  pamphleteer,  "Father"  David 
Lord,  to  formulate  the  articles  of  the 
Production. Code  Administration,  which 
is  now  often  called  the  Breen  office  be- 
cause of  its.  headship  by  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Joseph  L  Breen.  The  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  big  five — P aramount, 
Loew's  (MGM),  EKO,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  and  Warner  Brothers — bound 
themselves  to  pay  $25,000  fine  for  each 
production  that  violated  any  of  the  Jes- 
uit prescriptions  of  the  code ;  and  agreed 
to  another  fine  of  $25,000  tor  each  ex- 
hibition of  such  film  in  any  member- 
owned  theater.  After  thus  tying  itself 
hand  and  foot,  the  shackled  corpse  was 
handed  to  the  National  Legion  of  De- 
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cency  for  further  bonds  and  gagging.  Do 
you  wonder  now  why  the  movies  have 
become  largely  a  propaganda  agency  to 
glamorize  Catholic  Church  figures  and 
functions  ? 

The  Legion^  Private  Pressure  Group 

The  National  Legion  of  Decency  has 
no  official  standing.  Yet  it  has  been  called 
"the  strongest  pressure  group  in  this 
country",  "a  restraining  undemocratic 
force/'  "a  minority  group  imposing  its 
censorship  on  the  whole  world"  and  '"an 
affront  to  democracy".  And  it  operates 
through  fear.  Catholics  and  others  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  merely  rates  the 
finished  pictures  according  to  their  fit- 
ness for  Catholic  people  attendance. 
Never  would  Rome  be  satisfied  to  leave 
this  great  channel  of  publicity  free  until 
it  flows  forth  to  the  public.  With  the  cun- 
ning born  of  fifteen  centuries  experience, 
it  fi^ds  it  more  expedient  to  indoctrinate 
the  river's  source  than  to  be  content  to 
dam  its  flow.  No  truth  that  extols  God's 
Word,  the  Bible,  or  that  exposes  Rome's 
guilt,  must  glide  down  that  stream. 
Murky  waters  must  hide  all  religion's 
evil  deeds  such  as  Nazi  collaboration, 
while  muddy  waters  efface  the  tell-tale 
stain  of  innocent  blood.  The  muddy  feet 
that  dirty  so  many  films  belong  to  the 
Papal  espionage  agency,  the  Jesuits,  de- 
ceitfully named  ''The  Society  of  Jesus'^ 
and  to  their  assistants.  These  men  and 
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their  women  not  only  have  especially  ar- 
ranged previews  of  practically  all  pres- 
entations, but  are  asked  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  scenario.  Let  us  take 
a  few  typical  examples. 

The  Legion  of  Decency  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  spript  of  a  new  film 
picturization  of  Dumas'  "The  Three 
Musketeers''.  They  immediately  objected 
to  the  true-to-life  characterization  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  as  the  unprincipled 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  and  the 
producer  tried  to  mollify  them  by  agree- 
ing to  divest  the  cardinal  of  his  church 
robes.  But  the  Legion  was  not  satisfied. 
They  insisted  that  he  be  called  Duke 
Richelieu!  Again,  while  given  access  to 
a  pre-production  council  discussion  of 
Columbia's  film  on  Lucrezia  Borgia,  no- 
torious poisoner,  they  had,  at  last  re- 
ports, forced  the  suppression  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  illegitimate  niece  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI!  In  another  case, 
from  the  enactment  of  Galileo's  life  must 
be  removed  the  historical  accuracy  that 
he  was  arrested  and  persecuted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Inquisition  in  an  effort 
to  suppress  his  great  discoveries  about 
the  earth's  rotation. 

These  are  instances  of  interference  in 
the  production  of  pictures.  Discussed 
later  are  the  many  distortions  forced 
upon  completed  pictures.  It  should  not 
be  assumed  that  the  Legion  of  Decency 
is  satisfied  merely  to  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  sequences 
objectionable  to  the 
Hierarchy's  warped 
viewpoint.  Their 
campaign  has  its  pos- 
itive side  as  well.  It 
exerts  pressure  to 
force  the  production 
of  stories  flattering 
to  the  Roman  Church. 
Concerning  the 
pries  t- starring  pic- 
tures, "Going  My 
Way,"  "Boys  Town, 
^^Song  of  Bernadette 
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and  "The  Bells  of  St,  Mary^s'S  it  in 
claimed  that  they  "were  probably  worth 
more  to  the  hierarchy  in  creating  good- 
will than  all  the  propaganda  produced 
by  the  church's  official  proselyting  agen- 
cies in  a  decade". 

Different  Censorship  Ratings 

The  work  of  censoring  is  usually  done 
by  a  board  of  thirty-five  Catholic  women 
reviewers  in  Hollywood  and  seventy  in 
New  York,  These  *"'thought  police"  _are 
in  constant  consiiltatiou  with  Jesuit  hier- 
archy representative  Sh  They  usually  see 
previews  especially  arranged  for  them. 
Producers  seldom  refuse  to  make  chang- 
es. In  the  rare  instances  when  such 
changes  are  refused,  as  in  the  case  of 
Walter  Wanger's  "Blockade",  which  por- 
trayed Fascist  Spain  in  a  mildly  deroga- 
tory manner,  the  blacklist  rating  of  *^con- 
demned"  is  conferred  by  the  board.  A 
second  listing  ''objectionable  in  part"  is 
reserved  for  pictures  which  tend  to  deny 
any  Catholic  doctrines.  For  example,  the 
film  about  an  episcopal  couple  entitled 
"The  Bishop's  Wife"  was  so  listed  he- 
cause  it  revealed  the  truism  that  a 
bishopric  can  be  bought.  "Miracle  on 
34ih  Street"  was  given  the  gr^y  rating 
because  it  countenanced  divorce.  "Gen- 
tlemen^s  Agreement,"  a  strong  expose  of 
anti-Semitism,  was  under  partial  ban 
for  the  same  stated  reason.  However, 
anti-Semitism  is  not  a  theme  the  Hier- 
archy wishes  denounced^  as  it  has  been  a 
standard  practice  of  Rome  since  long  he- 
fore  it  we.s  ever  utilized  bj^  Catholic  Bon 
Hitler, 

Besides  the  "condemned'^  and  the  *'ob- 
jectionable  in  parf^  ratings  the  Legion 
rates  fihns  '^unobjectionable  for  adults'"' 
and  some  as  recommended  for  the  fam- 
ily. Only  the  "condemned"  rating  has  any 
great  effect  on  box  office  receipts,  and 
one  picture,  "The  Outlaw/'  starring  Jane 
Eussell,  made  considerable  money  for 
producer  Howard  Hughes  despite  con- 
demnation as  obscene.  Probably  the 
indecent- exposure  criticism  did  not  have 
ae  much  weight  with  the  censors  as  the 


fact  that  mention  was  made  of  a  "Prot- 
estant preacher"  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  not  a  priest.  A  review  of  some 

of  the  other  "condemnations"  by  the  le- 
gion discloses  Catholic  bias  and  fear  of 
exposure. 

In  some  instances  the  legion  is  more 
arbitrary  in  America  than  in  certain 
Catholic  countries,  such  as  Eire,  A  Brit- 
ish film  depicting  the  frustrations  of 
Anglican  nuns,  entitled  "Black  Narcis- 
sus", was  suhmitted  to  the  Irish  censors, 
who  approved, it  provided  a  prologue 
made  it  clear  that  the  nunnery  was 
Church  of  England  and  not  Koman  Cath- 
olic, But  the  Legion  of  Decency  raised  a 
furor  against  its  American  release.  Be- 
cause one  sequence  showed  a  young  nov- 
ice dreaming  of  a  red  "dress  and  of  her 
sweetheart,  and  the  deprivations  of  con- 
vent Jife  were  portrayed  g3n&TaU}\  the 
film  received  a  "condemned"  by  the 
board.  The  fallacious  philosophy  behind 
this  criticism  was  similar  to  that  induc- 
ing the  "gray"  rating  for  the  amusing 
comedy  'Tjife  with  Father",  which  por- 
trayed baptism  in  an  un-Catholic  man- 
ner, namely,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  repository  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  must  protect  it. 

Only  three  or  four  films  are  actually 
banned  each  year,  but  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  group  starts 
its  molding  process  long  before  the  film 
comes  forth.  Occasionally  a  producer  re- 
sists. Mention  has  been  made  of  the  hat- 
tie  waged  by  Walter  Wanger  for  his 
Spanish  film  "Blockade".  In  its  battle 
against  this  film  the  Hierarchy  resorted 
to  boycott  and  picketing  of  the  theaters 
scheduled  to  show  it,  and  a  voluminous 
tirade  that  was  given  free  space  in  the 
press.  Later  Wanger  had  similar  trou- 
ble with  an  educational  production  deal- 
ing with  venereal  disease. 

For  purely  political  reasons  "The  Mis- 
sion to  Moscow"  was  condemned.  For 
the  same  reason  two  Spanish  films  were 
condemned  in  1944.  At  the  time  when 
Parnell  Thomas  was  trying  to  remove 


the  gnat  of  coftunuiiism  from  Holly- 
wood's eye,  he  eoinpletely  overlooked  the 
beam  of  Catholic  Fascist  domination.  At 
a  Manhattan  Center  rally  called  to  pro- 
test the  diseharge  and  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  ten  Hollywood  writers  and  di- 
rectors, Dr.  Emery  SMpler,  editor  of  the 
Episcopal  Churchman,  declared: 

I  would  remind  you  that  there  is  another 
and  far  more  powerful  organization  than  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Ameriean  Activities 
which  is  attempting  with  too  much  success  to 
dictate  to  all  Americans  what  they  shall,  or 
shall  not  see,  in  our  motion  picture  theaters. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. These  representatives  of  a  foreign  po- 
litical state  have  long  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing off  the  screen  many  productions  which 
Americans  had  a  right  to  see,  indnding  the 
film  on  venereal  disease  planned  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  for  American 
soldiers.  [St-  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  October  16, 
1947] 

Vehicle  for  Catholic  Propaganda 

No  movie-goer  needs  pondeTons  proof 
of  Catholic  influence.  Nearly  every  pic- 
ture fairly  exudes  Romanism.  A  few  of 
the  more  nauseating  examples  might  be 
cited.  The  picturization  of  tlie  famous 
Mexican  president  (1858-1872)  and  hero, 
*'Juarez/'  a  pure-blooded  Zapotec  In- 
dian, who  gained  popularity  by  his  fight 
against  Catholic  priests  and  their  super- 
stitions, became  famous  for  his  "Juarez 
law"  which  cut  down  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  was  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
pope's  French  emissary  Maximilian 
when  the  United  States  intervened  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  does  not  even 
mention  his  fight  against  Catholic  reli- 
gious bondage- 

In  the  RKO  film  of  "Life  and  Miracles 
of  Frances  Cabrini",  "first  American 
Catholic  'saint /^  a  stupendous  effort  is 
made  to  please  the  Hierarchy.  Adver- 
tisements in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
(January  29)  include  a  round  picture  of 
the  face  of  "Saint  Frances  Cabrini".  Uii- 
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der  this  picture  these  instrdctious  ap- 
pear:  *^*Look  steadily  at  Saint  Frances 
Cabrinfs  eyes  for  15,  seconds,  then  look 
at  a  fixed  spot  in  the  sky  ot  on  the 
wall  for  5  seconds.  Concentrate  on 
Saint  Cabrini  and  vision  will  appear/' 
Commenting  upon  this  trick  The  Con- 
verted Catholic  (April,  1948)  says:  ''The 
use  of  this  well-known  optical  illnsion 
to  deceive  credulous  people  into  believ- 
ing they  will  see  a  Vision'  of  a  saint,  in 
order  to  get  them  to  see  a  movie,  is  proof 
of  how  far  the  movie  industry  will  go 
to  boost  its  box  office  receipts  and  to 
please  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of 
America/' 

"Miracle  of  the  Bells*'  ^as  another  ex- 
ample of  wholesale  Catholic  provender. 
The  first  part  of  the  picture  shows  Fred 
MacMnrray  caught  in  the  toils  of  a 
racketeering  undertaker  and  a  racketeer- 
ing priest  while  endeavoring  to  bury  the 
body  of  a  young  actress  (Valli)  who  has 
requested  him  as  her  press  agent  to 
bring  her  remains  back  to  this  coal  town. 
One  priest  tries  to  highjack  MacMurray 
for  high  fees,  but  he  finds  a  poor-parish 
benevolent  priest,  Frank  Sinatra,  Back- 
flashes  show  how  the  gir]  won  a  lead  in 
the  filming  of  "Joan  of  Arc",  how  she 
overworked  and  died.  In  order  to  "im- 
mortalize" her  acting,  since. the  produc- 
ers will  not  release  her  picture,  MacMur- 
ray gives  a  bad  check  to  several  Catholic 
churchmen  to  ring  all  the  bells  in  town  for 
several  days.  After  charging  MacMurray 
$20  per  hour  to  ring  his  church  bells,  one 
priest  has  quite  a  row  with  his  humbler 
colleague,  Sinatra,  as  to  where  the  funer- 
al shall  be.  The  ensuing  national  public- 
ity brings  the  producer  to  Coal  Town, 
after  a  settling  of  the  church's  founda- 
tions cause  a  fake  miracle  at  the  girl's 
funeral.  Cashing  in  on  the  publicity,  the 
producer,  with  benign'  tears  in  his  eyes, 
agrees  to  release  the  picture  and  use 
some  of  the  proceeds  to  build  a  hospital 
in  memory  of  Valli,  It  seems  that  only 
stark  and  abject  fear  could  bring  Holly- 
wood to  use  its  talent  and  capital  for 


dreary  fodder  and  driveling  like  this. 

Movie-Makers  Speak 

At  least  one  producer  is  awake  to  the 
danger  that  the  approval  of  the  Hier- 
archy may  be  the  "kiss  of  death''  for  the 
industry.  Emphasizing  the  unpalatable 
trend  forced  by  censorship  he  remarked : 
"We  are  selling  a  phony  morality  in  the 
movies.  This  is  not  the  way  life  is.  In 
spite  of  the  excesses  before  the  Breen 
office  and  the  Legion  of  Decency  came 
into  existence,  it  was  still  possible  to 
make  an  honest  picture  of  life." 

In  view  of  this  abundance  of  evidence, 
which  is  no  secret  from  Hollywood's  di- 
rectorates, there  is  a  sardonic  humor  in 
Photoplay's  editorial  question  "What's 
Wrong  with  the  Movies?"  The  editor 
does  not  dare  touch  on  the  obvious  cause, 
but  he  does  admit:  "The  truth  is,  there 
is  a  universal  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  film  product."  Another  critic  claims 
that  instead  of  the  movies'  being  "sales- 
men" of  the  United  States  to  foreign  na- 
tions, as  claimed  by  James  Byrnes,  they 
are  "a  primary  source  of  resentment 
against  us".  Samuel  Goldwyn  saw  that 
"motion  pictures  are  facing  disaster  un- 
less the  quality  of  pictures  is  doubled 
and  costs  cut  in  half".  Harold  Hendee, 
research  director  of  EKO  Radio  Pic- 
tures, had  the  temerity  to  blame  the  pub- 
lie  for  poor  pictures.  But  for  those  who 
are  collectors  of  modern  examples  of 
hypocrisy,  a  recent  speech  by  Erie  John- 
ston, president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  is  cited.  At  a 
New  York  meeting  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

The  motion  picture  industry  is  prepared  to 
support  the  fight  for  democracy  by  promoting 
freedom  of  action  and  expression  throughout 
the  world.  .  .  .  All  hopes  and  plans  of  Holly- 
wood and  the  future  of  the  country  itself 
center  on  successfully  combating  the  threats 
of  censorship  for  communication  industries. 
.  .  .  Those  who  demand  censorship  have  lost 
faith  in  democracy.  .  .  .  Censorship  and  to- 
talitarianism are  partners  everywhere,  just 
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as  free  speech  and  democracy  are  partners 
everywhere.  .  .  ,  We  in  our  industry  intend 
to  fight  censorship  on  every  front  and  to 
fight  it  with  all  our  resources  before  it  be- 
comes a  serious  danger  to  free  speech  and 
democracy.  [New  York  Tme^,  January  28, 
1948] 

ToAvard  the  back  of  the  hall  was  a 
guest  who  was  probably  grinning  secret- 
ly and  applauding  outwardly.  His  name 
was  ''The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Masterson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Le- 
gion of  Decency". 

It  is  not  the  intention  herein  to  blame 
the  movies  for  everything — delinquency, 
divorce,  crime.  Many,  like  a  well-known 
Hollywood  clergyman,  hold  the  "capital 
of  silken  sin"  responsible  for  glamorized 
but  fallacious  standards  of  success,  both 
business  and  marital.  They  decry  its  sur- 
face glitter  and  inward  venality.  They 
point  out  with  considerable  proof  that 
youth  particularly  is  given  a  false  con- 
ception of  life  by  the  success  of  screen 
grafters  and  the  over-emphasis  on  male 
and  female  charm.  L.  Shearer  charges  it 
with  graver  responsibility,  in  his  article 
''Grime  Certainly  Pays  on  the  Screen". 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movies  have 
performed  a  considerable  public  service 
in  providing  visual  education  and  harm- 
less diversion.  And  like  the  stage  in  oth- 
er eras,  the  cinema  mirrors  the  evils  of 
the  age  rather  than  creates  them.^  Also, 
as  long  as  it  remains  a  commercial  in- 
dustry depending  on  the  approval  of  a 
large  sector  of  the  public  for  existence, 
it  can  never  be  free.  Considerations  of 
self-interest,  however,  merely  underline 
the  dangers  of  their  present  course.  If 
they  persist  in  trying  to  inject  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  enliven  the  dead  corpse  of 
hypocritical  organized  religion,  and  con- 
tinue to  turn  over  censorship  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy  in  exactly  the 
manner  now  prescribed  by  Fascist  Fran- 
co, they  invite  double  trouble.  In  the  of- 
fing staring  at  them  lurks  financial  dis- 
aster brought  about  by  public  repudia- 
tion. Hollywood,  come  to  your  senses! 
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rj  THE  United  StB.tes  Imyere'  .strikes 
were  at  one  time  tallced  about  as  a 
means  of  arresting  the  soaring  price 
spirals.  The  talk  led  ^  to  nothing  that 
was  organised  or  efl:ective.  Bnt  in  the 
Gold  Coast?  of  Africa  tijo, natives  not 
only  talked  about  a  boycott  agsinst  high- 
priced  goods ;  their  totk  lod  to  something. 
It  led  to  an  organi^d.  boycott  that  was 
rigidly  enfo  reed  forwoeks,  Itcsiised  tcn- 
eion  betwewi  the  jfatives  and  th*;  Euro- 
peans to  monnt.  Coinciding  with  the  lift- 
ing of  the  boycott  a  demonetration  by 
native  eK-servicemen  was  fired  npon  by 
the  police.  This  drastic  action  taken 
against  the  unarmed  es-servieemen  and 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  ua- 
'tivea  lit  the  fuse  to  an  explosion  that 
roci^ed  the  Gold  Coast  to  its  foundation. 
It  touohed'  oil:  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  nnequalcd  plnndering  and 
hurning  in  the  city  of  Accra  and  ended 
only  when  emergency  r^grdations  we^e 
invoked  to  doelare  a  state  of  emergency 
and  a  Rtj'ingent  cnrfew  was  iniposad-by 
the  military.  The  native  npii  sings  struck 
at  tha  end  of  Fehruary^  and  when  this 
artJcle  wa^  written  in  June  a  commission 
of  inqniry  was  still  inveetigating  the 
causes. 

Bof/c^tt  i'S.  Eigh  Prices 

The  writer  of. this  article,  a  Corre- 
spondent for  Awaks!  in  the  Gold  Coast^ 
has  noted  that  especially  siaee  the  end 
ol  World  War  II  the  African  has  been 
nursing  Ms  protest  against  the  insnffec- 
sbly  high  prices  of  goods  of  all  classes 
sold  in  the  shops,  ^He  claims  these  high 
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prices  bring  large 
protits  to  the  shop- 
owners,  and  that 
only  tjie  fortunate  AfWiOan  with  a  foil 
purse  *i!m  boy.  The  poorer  one  musl 
go  without  From  the  African's  view- 
point it  seems  he  eould  do  little  to 
alter  the  state  of  aiTairs,  His  pi'otestwas 
against  large  European  firms  which  held 
prices  high  and  provided  for  no  even 
distribution  of  their  goods.  Many  of  the 
highly  educated  Africans  have  been'poii.^ 
derrng  this  problem  confronting  the 
four  and  a  halt  million  popnlation  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  l)ut  it  was  in  Jajiuary,  1B48, 
that  the  solution  seemed,  clear,  llien  it 
was  that  through  one  of  the  important 
native  chiefs,  namely,  Nee  Kivabefa 
Bqnne  III,  the  command  oaine  forth  for 
a  country -wide  boycott  to  be  cxuforeed 
upon  the  imported  goods. 

In  l^he  past  there  had  been  occasions 
when  the  two  main  tribes  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  the"  Gaa  and  the  Akans,  had  been 
unable  to  agree,  but  not  so  with  this  com- 
mand. The  Africans  en  masse  supported 
tlie  boycott,  which  lasted  for  33  days.  All 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Gold  Coast 
have  tlieic  chiels,  and  in  the  larger  towns 
several  aubchiets,  and  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  boycott  to  be  enforced, 
namely  Jannary  26»  these  chiefs  saw  to 
it  that  the  boycott;  was  carried  out.  In 
Accra,  the  capital  and  the  largest  town 
in  the  country,  the  native  police,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  native  authority, 
pati'olled  the  streets  to  sec  that  all  Afri- 
cans kept  strictly  to  the-  boycott.  Any 
breaMng  the  boycott  were  immediately 
aci'ested  and  taken  to  the  native  COUXts 


and  sentenced-  Only  Europeans  coold 
fihcp  -with  safety.  Many  shope   closed. 

In  dne  time  price  reductior.s  came  and 
witli  them  the  end  of  the  boycott.  With 
its  lifting  on  February  2'^  tlie  African 
wag  free  to  go  and  huy.  And  he  does 
love  to  buy  new  things.  In  Accra,  on  that 
Saturday  morning,  many  of  the  shops 
were  working  at  tup  sp^^ed  in  their  sales 
department.  But  the  victory  through  the 
boycott  wat^  irarmd  Kon:ewhat  by  cenain 
shops  lliat  woxUd  not  rediice  their  prices 
as  mucli  as  tlie  African  thought  proper. 
This  resentment  was  forcefully  ex- 
pressed by  stones  hurled  through  shop 
windows.  Kative  and  government  police 
were  therefore  pointed  outside  of  these 
offending  shnps. 

Coinciding  with  the  lifting  of  the  boy- 
cott on  imported  goods  a  petitior.  was 
presented  to  the  governor  on  benalf  of 
the  African  ex-SGr\i[iemen.  Its  principal 
points  were  request  of  government  rec- 
ognition of  the  ex-servicornen's  union,  a 
demand  for  the  release  ci  seme  ex^ 
servipemen  row  serving  court-^niariml 
sentences,  and  a  plea  for  inerea  sed  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  for  ex-service- 
men generally. 

Three  Hectic  Days  and  Nights 

While  the  petiliou  \\'as  being  present- 
ed at  the  secretariat  2,0CH)  ex-ser^-ieemeu 
marched  in  Accra  in  support  of  the  pe- 
tition. Foliowing  the  procession  tramped 
several  hundred  natives.  As  they 
marched  they  sang  war  pongs  and,  as  the 
African  can  become  very  <imoticna],  the 
procession  soon  became  a  very  liigh- 
spirited  one.  The  police  had  outlined  tlie 
line  of  march  for  the  servicemen  hut  the 
marchers  swung  off  this  e&tabLisned 
route  and  naraded  in^tko  dire^'ticn  ot 
the  government  hout^e-  The  police  tool^ 
quick  and  drastic  action,  Rring  upon  the 
unarmed  ex-sorvicenieu-  killijig  at  least 
three  Africans  and  wounding  several 
otheris. 

The  fuse  had  been  lit.  The  exp:.osion 
did  not  tarry.  Enraged  at  the  death  of 
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their  ccmradea,  the  natiyes  headed  for 
the  center  of  town  bent  on  , revenge- 
There  followed  the  three  most  hectic 
day^  and  nights  in  the  history  of  Accra. 
Through  this  correspondent's  eyes  look 
in  upon  tlie  main  shopping  streets  cf 
Accra  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  at 
3:30- 

It  being  Saturday  afternoon  all  Euro- 
pean-owned phnps  ar.^  closed.  But  not 
for  lon^.  Listen  1o  that  rumbling  noise 
in  the  distance.  It  is  getting  Louder.  To 
the  window  you  go  and  see  a  rioious  and 
shouting  crowd  runnintr  down  the  street. 
For  tl^e  time  you  are  unable  to  untangle 
sentences  of  meaning  from  the  rumble  o: 
discordant  noise^  but  as  they  come  near- 
er their  slogans  are  distingaishablc,  and 
a"d  of  them  are  against  the  white  mam 
Predon:inating  ls  tlie  angry  cry:  "White 
man  kilU  Afric^an!" 

huok,  they  are  breaking  into  the 
shops:  glass  windows  are  no  obstacle. 
Even  wooden  shutters  splinter  as  two  or 
tEiree  throw  tljeir  weight  agaiut^t  them. 
No  l-'Iuropean  store  is  missed.  N"ow  they 
are  turning  over  a  Enropean-owned  car 
and  setting  it  afire,  Kurilier  down  the 
street  anotlipr  car  is  on  it&  side  and  huge 
STones  and  blocks  cf  cement  are  burled 
to  complete  it?.  wi'e<.*kage.  The  din  grows 
until  the  entire  center  of  the  capital  is 
ill  an  uproar. 

Only  thi?  begini:ing.  As  nightfall  comes 
a  new  tempr-  is  reached.  By  now  .the 
whole  town  hp.s  learned  cf  the  shooting 
and  most  of  tlio  onlookers  join  in  with 
the  rioters.  At  time?^  the  noise  becomes 
deafening  as  glass  wintiows,  wooden 
doors   and    even   iron    bars  give   way, 

Wholesale  Looting 

AVhole^ule  looting  hati  begun,  l-ike  busy 
an:B  tlie  people  scurry  in  all  directions 
with  goods  in  their  arms  and  on  their 
heads.  It  seem:*  that  the  "^iitire  town  iias 
gone  temporarily  mad.  Midnight  comes 
with  no  easing  up  of  the  smashing  and 
plundering.  Art^on!  Arson!  is  the  cry  as 
one's  attention   \h  drawn  to  the  large 
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European  stores  that  have  been  fired. 
Q-reat  clouds  of  smoke  can  be  seen  bil- 
lowing upward  as  the  fierce  flames  li^ht 
up  the  night  sky.  Limited  fire-iighting 
equipment  stands  by  helpless  as  stores 
crumble  to  the  ground  in  ashes.  Only 
with  the  coming  of  daylight  does  the  Tic- 
lence  abate. 

But,  alas,  by  midday  on  Sunday  loot- 
ing is  again  sweeping  through  the  eity. 
No  one  acts  to  curb  it.  The  police  just 
look  on,  powerless.  The  only  buildings 
receiving  proteetion  are  the  national 
post  office,  the  bank  and  the  cable  and 
wireless  offices,  which  are  situated  close 
together  in  the  center  of  to^vn.  These 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  European 
and  African  soldiers,  and  oecasionally 
gunshots  add  their  voice  to  the  din  as 
soldiers  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
in  the  distance. 

Hours  go  by.  The  looters  increase. 
Men,  women  and  children,  all  are  in  the 
scramble  and  hustling  off  with  bundles. 
Each  one  is  out  for  hiinaelf.  Some  men 
balance  large  bundles  on  their  heads  and 
in  their  hands  brandish  long  sharp 
loiives  as  a  warning  to  anyone,  even  his 
fellow  African,  not  to  try  to  steal  his 
loot  Many  natives  required  hospital 
treatment  because  they  envied  somebody 
else's  load.  Long-suppressed  desire  blos- 
soms into  greed-  From  cycle  dealers  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  take  one  bicycle.  No, 
they  rode  one  and  carried  another  on 
their  head.  From  time  to  time^loud  re- 
ports, similar  to  gunshots,  boomed  out, 
but  they  were  the  explosions  of  powerful 
fireworks  that  had  been  pillaged  from 
the  stores.  Some  ingenious  African  would 
occasionally  use  these  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. How  so?  If  there  was  some- 
thing in  a  store  that  he  wanted  but  there 
were  too  many  looters  crowding  the 
shop,  he  would  light  one  of  his  powerful 
fireworks  near  by.  The  explosion  fright- 
ened the  looters  and  they  ran  ont  in  all 
directions-  Then,  in  he  goes  to  get  his 
haul. 
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As  night  falls  on  Sunday  one  wondert. 
when  such  wholesale  plundering  and 
smashing  will  be  cheeked.  On  tbe  pre- 
vious night  large  supplies  of  beer  and 
wine  were  .taken  and  the  native  enjoyed 
many  a  fine  drink,  and  this  in  dne  course 
had  its  effect  on  him.  But  by  Sunday 
evening  he  had  had  time  to  sleep  it  off 
and  was  out  again  to  see  what  he  could 
get  Many  grajjbed.the  first  things  their 
hands  could  touch,  only  to  laterwonder 
what  they  had  taken  and  what  it  was 
good  for.  But  look  over  there,  again 
clouds  of  smoke  are  rising.  Yes,  the 
rioters  have  set  fire  to  another  one  of 
the  largest  stores  in  the  capital.  The  sky 
blackens  as  the  flames  blaze  upward  and 
a  great  shower  of  sparks  shoots  up  as 
the  floors  fall  through.  The  firemen  can. 
only  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  fire  to 
adjacent  buildings, 

Riotinff  and  hooting  Spread 

Rumors  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
claimed  that  rioting  and  looting  had 
broken  ont  in  other  parts  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Now,  on  Monday,  definite  newa 
comes  through  that  large  European 
stores  have  been  broken  into  and  looted 
in  Kumasij  the  second-largest  town  in 
the  Gold  Coast,  170  miles  from  Accra- 
Other  towns  along  the  coast  line  and  ia 
the  interior  where  European  stores  were 
established,  underwent  attacks.  Despite 
poor  communication  and  transport,  news 
filtered  in  surprisingly  quick  of  scattered 
attacks  against  European  stores.  All  this 
news  meant  that  the  entire  country, 
which  had  supported  the  boycott  against 
imported  goods,  was  now  a:ffected  by  the 
outbreak  of  looting.  Nevertheless  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  boycott  made  it  known 
that  they  were  against  this  ruthless 
plundering.  But  the  outlook  of  the  Afri- 
can in  the  street  was  that  he  had  been 
nursing  his  complaints  long  enough  and 
now  the  opportunity  had  come  for  him  to 
exhibit  his  feelings.  And  he  certainly  did. 

The  expected  repulse  came  on  Mon- 
day. The  military  were  brought  into  ac- 
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tion-  The  streets  -were  patroEed.  A  close 
wateK  was  kept  at  night.  Warnings  were 
sounded  tliat  anyone  caugld  looting 
would  be  shot  on  sight  Mary  took  no 
heed  and  several  natives  were  killed. 
The  imposing  of  a  curfew  was  an- 
nounced by  Accra,  Kninasi  and  several 
other  important  towns.  This  meant 
everyone  had  to  be  off  the  streets  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6: 30  p,m.  and 
6 :  00  a,m. 

The  curfew  lasted  from  March  1  to  the 
21st,  Many  violators  of  this  ban  were 
imprisoned.  Soldiers  in  the  colony  were 
reinforced  with  troops  from  Nigeria  and 
South  Afriea.  For  about  two  weeks  the 
capital  was  completely  cut  off.  Soldiers 
guarded  all  entrances  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter  or  to  leave  the  town,  A 
shaky  order  was  restored,  and  on 
March  8  it  was  reported  that  26  Africans 
had  been  killed  and  227  injured,  whereas 
crIj  15  Europeans  were  wounded, 

A  state  o£  emergency  was  declared 
and  under  the  emergency  regulations  the 
governor  had  great  power  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  could  detain  or  deport  and  ex- 
elude  persons  from  the  territory,  and 
under  the  emerg-ency  regulations  the 
legality  of  such  action  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. From  March  5  a  censorship  was 
placed  upon  ail  newspapers  that  was  to 
remain  in  effect  for  some  weeks.  Six  men 
were  deported  ftom  Accra  to  places  out- 
side the  eapitaL  Their  removal  naturally 
had  its  effect  in  public  reaction,  tut  the 
protests  did  not  take  the  form  of  vio- 
lence. 

A  few  days  after  order  was  restored 
a  systematic  search  was  conducted  in 
Accra  by  the  military.  Looted  articles 
were  thrown  in  the  streets  to  be  picked 
up  later  by  an  army  lorry.  From  reports 
and  from  the  writer's  observation,  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  looted,  very 


little  was  recovered.  As  one  can  well 

imagine,  when  the  Europeans  returned 
to  Accra  (most  of  the  2^200  Europeans 
living  there  h^d  been  remov&d  to  places 
of  safety  during  the  rioting)  tension  be- 
tween them  and  the  Africans  was  great. 
Estimated  value  of  merchandise  lost  and 
looted  plus  property  damage  runs  to  at 
least  £3,000,000,  or  $12,000,000. 

At  the  governor's  suggestion  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  sent  out  from 
England,  which  consisted  of  three 
Scotchmen.  The  commission  was  given 
power  to  inquire  not, only  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disturbances  itself  but 
also  into  their  underlying  causes.  The 
inquiry  was  held  in  the  Supreme  Court 
building  and  lasted  several  weeks.  Large 
crowds  attended.  Evidence  given  by  the 
six  persons  removed  from  Accra  by  the 
governor's  order  was  closely  followed. 
The  six  detained  men  employed  a  Brit- 
ish lawyer  to  fight  their  case-  As  the 
writing  of  this  article  is  concluded  in 
June,  the  Gold  Coast  awaits  the  report 
of  the  commission. 

Africans  hope  for  self-government. 
Under  it,  many  of  them  believe,  they 
could  erase  high  prices  and  selfish  pro^t- 
eering.  They  could  eliminate  what  they 
consider  police  brutality  and  murder, 
and  could  even  legislate  out  of  existence 
Devil -inspired  rticial  discrimination.  But 
could  theyf  T\Tiat  nation  on  earth  today 
that  boasts  of  self-government,  whether 
it  be  democratic,  communistic,  fascistic 
or  monarchial  in  form^  is  free  from  un- 
equal distribution  of  goods  or  is  totally 
free  of  harsh  police  action  or  is  without 
the  evils  of  race  discrimination?  Not 
one !  Fallen  man  is  not  capable  of  ruling 
himself  or  others  in  fairness  and  equal- 
ity.— Awake!  correspondent  in  ^old 
Coast. 
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siiulighl-wiih^a^gTory  all  their  own. 

Though  all  spiders  are  spinners  of 
silk,  not  all  are  weavers  of  the  web. 
There  is  a  large  section  of  spiderland's 
society  that  use  other  methods  of  trap- 
ping their  prey,  Some  hunt  and  stalk 
down  their  game,  wolf-fashion,  or  lie  in 
amhush  like  members  of  the  cat  family. 
Others  build  dons  in  the  ground,  with 
cunningly  constructed  trap  doors  over 
the  entrances,  in  which  to  hide  until  un- 
suspecting insects  come  near  enough  to 
be  grabbed.  Some  of  the  burrowing  type 
of  spiders,  instead  of  building  a  con- 
cealed trap  door  flush  with  the  ground, 
erect  a  conning  tower  or  turret  about 
their  entrance  from  which  to  get  a  bet- 
ter look  of  bugland.  The  purse  spider, 
also  a  tunnel  builder,  constructs  a  long 
tube  above  the  ground  as  a  special  trap 
for  its  daily  quota  of  fresh  meat.  Then, 


somi 


the  black- 
ca^e^e^ions  of  the'^a^h.  Though 
of  theke  creepers  are  oMy  1/25  of 
inch  long/1;li^  larger  spiders  of  the 
wo^ld  are  some  seven  inches  in  length* 

Spiders  are  of  a  much  higher  order  o^ 
creation  than  the  insects,  and  their  anat- 
omy is  far  more  complicated.  They  are 
'"brainy''  little  things,  have  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  are  able  to  solve  many 
problems.  Some  wear  camouflaged  hunt- 
ing jackets  to  hide  their  presence  in  the 
underbrush.  Others  don  wardrobes  of 
bright  colors  to  eateh  the  eye  of  passing 
insects.  Not  having  antennae,  as  insects 
have,  their  legs,  of  which  there  are  eight, 
serve  "to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Some  spiders  have 
very  long,  thin  legs  to  carry  them  over 
the  ground  at  high  speed,  while  the  legs 
of  others  are  short  and  stout  to  enable 
them  to  jump  great  distances.  If  a  tiger 
for  its  size  equaled  the  jumping  distance 
of  some  spiders,  it  would  leap  a  quarter 
of  a  mile!  Those  fhat  burrow  in  the 
ground  have  special  claws  for  digging- 

Usually    spiders    are    hairy 
things,    and    the    hairs    are    a 
part  of   their   nervous   sys- 
tem. They  serve  as  organs 
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of  totich.  The  body  iiairs  point  tcjward 
the  head,  and  hence  spiders  hang  head 
down'ward  in  their  webs  to  shed  the  raiji, 
All  Hpidera  are  a^r-breathers  and  seme 
even  have  a  doubk  s^^t  of  lungs.  They 
also  have  a  heart  and  circulatory  ?=ystc^ni. 
With  the  ejscet>tiort  oT  a  <.'ave-dwel!ing 
species  tliat  h  einirely  blind,  spMers 
have  front  two  to  eight  <?yes.  Their 
moHths»  having  no  teem  with  \vhic-h  to 
handlEi  &olid  food,  are  really  sucking 
mechanitimt.  witli  whirh  they  squeeze 
and  suck  th**  -nice  out  of  viotiiiiB  ihey 
have  iirfll  paralyzed  and  put  to  death 
with  poisonous  injontions  from  their 
t"wo  fangs  caUed  cheiicerup.  Whether 
spiders  are  able  to  pniell  is  3tj]]  a  ques- 
tion, but  some  have  suggested  that 
the  lyriform  orjjaiis  in  their  legs  may 
serve'  an  olfactory  1'unciion.  The  Mal- 
pighian  vessels  take  the  place  of  kidneys. 
Purity  of  specnes  in  the  spider  fami:y  i? 
provided  3'or  hy  tlie  complicated  reprc- 
dnctive  organs,  wh-ch  differ  in  cesign 
with  each  ?peeies.  Of  course,  the  spin- 
nhi?  apparatus  i-^  the  most  mar^'elcus 
part  of  the  spider's  anatomy. 

Strange  Habits  of  the  Spidern 

Those  who  liave  made  it  their  business 
of.  spying  on  spiderland  have  iearned 
sortie  very  interesting  things  about  the 
eating,  living  Jind  matrimoLial  habits  of 
these  little  er(^atun^s.  Spiders  are  meat- 
eater;^,  and  insectii  art^  their  cluL^f  diet. 
It  is  sjiid  that  for  tlieir  sise  they  eat  [nore 
pests  than  any  other  consumer  of  insects, 
Sotne'Drowl  arourd  at  night  anj  dj  their 
sleeping  during  the  day,  but  othur^  re- 
verse !his  praciice.  Soiue  wander  and 
roam  about  aw  vagabonds  searc^lnug  for 
their  facd.  while  others,  usmg  more  t^a- 
gacitv  and  the  elenient  ol  aurpri^^^,  hide 
in  fiowerjs  or  in  pockets  of  the  grouu'i 
from  -where  they  spring  out  upon  thoir 
victims.  Trap-dour  ppid*?r&  Liig  their 
claws  in  the  under  sidti  of  their  trap 
doors  and  hold  them  closed  until  they 
hear  an  insee:  walking  by.  So  powerful 
is  their  grip  on  the  door,  according  to 
ftct"U&i  me^suremenis,  Lhat  in  proportion 
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to  body  size  a  ISO-pound  man  would  have 
to  lift  ten  tons  to  equal  it!  The  jiunping 

spider  attaches  its  life-line  xhread  to  a 
wall  and  then  leaps  into  space  to  catch 
passing  Hies  on  the  wing,  after  wMch  it 
pulls  itself  back  up  by  rcolintr  inthe  cord, 
a  feat  of  gycmasiies  that  no  athlete  ean 
duplicate- 

..^  Til'?  bird  spider  of  South 
^^^-^  America  is  po  speedy  on  foot 
,^)^^rf-  that  it  is  ab.e  to  rateh  birds 
£^^  "^--^  by  running  along  tree  limbs. 
^^^^^^  A  water  sjjider  onr»e  caught 
a  6-inch  garter  snake  that  was  ^50  times 
as  heavy  ai^  itself-  The  fishing  spider,  re- 
versing The  age-old  niell\nd  of  waiting  for 
thefif^h  tobite.divos  in  the  water  and  does 
the  biting-  itself.  It  catches  baby  catfish 
many  times  its  own  sizo-  While  spiders 
are  extroraely  voraeious  with  an  insati- 
able appetite-  ihey  have  been  known  to 
go  without  ncnriphment  for  as  long  as 
eighteen  months  when  kept  in  captivity, 
Some  species  normally  live  f-jr  several 
years,  but  the  oldpi'  they  grow,  the  slilTer 
tl;eir  .egs  become  with  "rheumatism", 
until  they  are  no  'anger  able  to  forage 
for  their  fond  and  dip  o:'  starvation. 

Not  only  n  natural  insect  rontrol, 
spiders' ar.e  also  a  eonlrcl  on  spiders.  If 
a  shortage  of  inseuty  develops,  then 
spider  eat^  spider,  and  this  way  a  bal- 
ance in  earth's  populatioii  cf  creeping 
things  is  niain:ained  sr>  that  neither  in- 
sects nor  spiders  dominate  tht*  earth. 

Courtship  and  mating  is  a  r-ather 
hazardous  adventure  for  the  males  in  the 
realtn  jf  spiderdonr  4'he  feiEiales  are 
more  feroeious  and  truiv  the  deadlier  uf 
the  stiecies-  They  are  tisually  many  times 
as  big  as  th^ir  menfolks.  Some  an^  a 
hundred  times  as  big  a^  the  males.  The 
mistn-ss  of  the  conunon  garden  variety 
of  spider  weighs  tifty  times  as  much  as 
her  mate.  So  it  is  nnt  s:irpr:Fing  that  he 
iooks  upon  her  with  fear  and  dread  and 
is  careful  lest  he  make  a  sliD  and  she 
gobble  him  up.  Approaching  her  web 
with  great  caution,  he  may  shake  the 
telephone    lines  wiih    gentle   love    taps, 
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hoping  to  hit  a  responsive  chord  and 
open  up  a  conTersation  with  her.  Among 
those  like  the  jumping  spiders  that  do 
not  build  webs,  the  male  sometimes  ap- 
proaches the  subject  by  putting  on  a 
song  and  dance  at  a  safe  distance,  Wav- 
ing  some  of  his  eight  legs  sidewise  in  the 
air  while  dancing  a  jig  on  the  others^  he 
attempts  to  woo  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

The  time  and  manner  of  laying  the 
eggs  varies  a  great  deal  with  the  differ- 
ent species.  Some  lay  their  eggs  early  in 
the  season  to  give  the  young  time  enough 
to  grow  before  winter  sets  in.  Others  lay 
eggs  in  the  autumn  and  wrap  them  up 
in  a  silk  cocoon  for  protection  until 
spring.  Oftentimes  spiders  can  be  identi- 
fied by  the  design  of  their  sac  or  egg 
basket.  One  mother  wraps  her  two  or 
three  hundred  eggs  in  a  glossy  ball  of 
down.  Another  sticks  the  eggs  tightly  to- 
gether and  then  wraps  the  mass  in  sev- 
eral layers  of  silk,  each  layer  of  a  differ- 
ent color  and  texture  of  cloth.  Some  spin 
a  web  around  th^ir  sac ;  others  hide  their 
eggs  under  a  dead  tree;  another  carries 
the  egg  sac  beneath  her  until  hatching 
time.  The  wolf  spider  puts  her  eggs  in  a 
"sack'^  and  drags  them  along  on  a  string, 
and  then  when  the  young  hatch  out  tiiey 
climb  on  mama's  back  and  are  carried 
around  papoose-fashion. 

As  spiders  develop  from  babyhood  to 
maturity,  they  molt  or  shed  their  outer 
skin  as  many  as  nine  times.  They  actual- 
ly outgrow  their  skin,  so  they  east  it  off 
for  a  new  and  more  flexible  one  that  will 
allow  expansion.  With  the  final  tnolting 
the  sexual  organs  reach  their  final  de- 
velopment. Another  very  interesting 
thing  about  this  molting  process  is  the 
fact  that  ifj  in  the  battle  for  existence 
during  childhood,  a  limb  is  lost  a  new 
one  will  bud  and  begin  to  grow  at  the 
nest  molting  time. 

Marvels  of  Their  Spinning 

Whereas  the  silkworm  spits  its  silk  out 
near  its  mouth  and  the  ant-lion  forces  its 
silk  out  its  alimentary  canal,  the  spider's 
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most  complicated  silk-producing  organ- 
ism is  located  in  the  caudal  end  of  the 
abdomen.  A  single  spider  spins  as  many 
as  five  different  kinds  of  silk  for  its  vari- 
ous uses,  by  means  of  its  spinning  appa* 
ratus,  which  consists  of  three  pairs  of 
fingerlike  spinnerets.  In  the  end  of  each 
spinneret  there  are  microscopic  openings 
of  as  many  as  a  hundred  tubes  that  lead 
to  the  silk  glands  of  which  there  may  be 
several  hundred.  Like  various-shaped 
nozzles  on  a  water  hose,  the  different- 
shaped  openings  or  spigots  produce  var- 
ious strands  of  silk,  Then^.  in  addition 
to  the  half-dozen  spinnerets,  some  spi- 
ders secrete  silk  through  another  organ, 
called  the  cribellum  (sieve),  which  has 
tiny  holes  numbering  from  one  thousand 
to  nearly  ten  thousand- 

When  it  comes  to  spmmng 
yarns,  the  spiders  are  no 
jokers.  On  their  25,000  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  looms  they 
turn  out  fabrics  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  great  utility.  So  fine,  yet 
strong,  is  spider  silk  that  nothing  has 
been  found  that  equals  it  for  the  cross- 
hairs of  gun  and  bomb  sights,  range 
finders  and  optical  instruments.  One 
type  of  silk,  known  as  the  dragline^ 
is  put  out  when  the  spider  drops  from 
its  perch  or  lays  the  foundation 
cables  around  the  perimeter  of  its 
web.  It  is  made  up  of  only  a  few  extra- 
large  threads.  Attachment  discs  used  to 
attach  and  hold  the  dragline  threads  in 
place  are  made  of  a  different  type  of  silk. 
The  swathing  band  or  film  is  another 
type  used  by  the  orb-weaving  spiders  to 
wrap  up  their  victims  after  capture. 
Then,  there  are  sticky,  viscid  threads 
that  make  up  the  spirals  of  the  weK 
These  are  composed  of  very  flexible 
threads  upon  which  are  placed  tiny  drop- 
lets of  a  sticky  mucilage*  Hackle  bands 
is  another  type  of  spider  yam,  and  still 
another  type  is  used  for  weaving  the  egg 
baskets. 

Silk  for  snaring  the  prey,  silk  for  egg 
sacs,  silk  for  making  shelters,  silk  for 
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the  draglines,  and  lifelines,  is  really 
woTMler-Btuff  of  nature,  Chemically,  it  is 
cUbunien,  and  it  is  so  light  that  an  ounce 
of  webbing  measures  3,0CX)  miles  in 
Jengthl  iS<?mehow  spidprs  know  Ihst  this 
lightnees  and  strength  oombine  to  make 
an  ideal  aviation  material,  and  so  it  is 
not  nnuaual  to  see  these  ingenious  avia- 
tors mount  a  fence  post  or  tree,  spin  out 
a  long  draarline,  and  jump  into  space* 
Putting  ail  their  ti^st  in  a  single  thremi, 
they  sail  through  the  air  with  the  grea:- 
eri  of  case  on  (he  \^in^s  of  f>-atrim^r 
breezes.  By  this  means  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion spid^rr^  bavo  landed  on  ships  hun- 
dreds of  lailes  at  sea,  Lii:e  soeds,  young 
BpLderlings  nt^e  this  means  of  travel  "to 
se«;  the  world",  Sometiirn^s  when  thou- 
sands of  them  take  to  the  air  on  a  suni- 
mer  evening  a  down  draft  of  wind  will 
spread  them  over  the  countryside  f^o  that 
in  the  niorning  fields  l;)ok  like  seas  of 
gos&aiaer  and  hedges  seem  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  ^aiize,  the  remains  of  their 
abandoned  thread  parachutes  or  gliders. 

WelhWeaving  at  lis  Best 

The  orb  web,  thoso  ?uper  masterpieces 
m  geon:elri(^ai  design,  are  a  scien- 
tific and  engineering  marvel  both  in  ac- 
cxirary  of  angles  and  preci^^ion  of  di^- 
tancea  bt^tween  the  strands.  Watch  th^^^e 
Lngeniou?  freaturet*  ps  they  go  about  con- 
strucrting  one  of  th^ir  la:^y  webs  in  nud- 
air,  perhaps  spreading  it  between  two 
treet^  that  are  rooted  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  brook.  Firat  they  lower  theinselves 
on  a  long  drag"/ine  and  let  the  wind  swin.E- 
tteni  over  to  th(j  other  side,  where  they 


spckea  of  their  orb.  One  by  one  tbey 
start  these  from  the  center,  and,  walk- 
ing out  so  many  paces  to  fix  the  prop- 
er angle,  they  fasten  them  to  the  outar 
peri^Eieft^r,  The  center  is  next  t^trcngth- 
ened  by  a  half-dozen  turns  of  silk.  So 
far  these  tlireads  ar<^  all  dry  and  can 
te  wa^.ked  on  without  getting  &^tuck  up. 
In  the  final  op<^ration  of  laying  down 
the  titjeky  spiral  they  always  begin  at  the 
outside  and  work  toward  the  center. 

Most  spiders  love  to  live  alone,  build 
their  own  nest^  and  unnd  their  (mn  hv:^2- 
nesa.  Hence,  they  construct  virions 
types  of  weba  to  catch  particular  insects 
that  suit  their  own  lasle.  TSjere  are  sheet 
web!^,  funnel  webs,  hamn:ock  and  bowl 
wehis,  dome  webs,  and  doily  webs,  regular 
and  irregular.  Seme  are  hung  vertically, 
others  horizcntaily;  some  ar^  placed 
cloi=y  to  the  ,ijroui:Hj  OThers  high  in  tlie 
trees:  some  are  hi;ngiq  the  stiade,  others 
in  the  bright  sunshirie.  One  group  of 
cominensal  spiders  in  South  America 
makt'rt  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
and  lives  in  large  colonies  likE^  ants,  in 
whiel:  thousands  of  Ihem  will  build  a  sin- 
gle web,  perhjtprt  lifteen  feet  high,  and 
share  the  spoil  among  them. 

It  seems  to  fce  ir.stinctive  for  n:an  to 
he  repelled  by  spiders,  And  vet  spiders 
are  amcng  mfiit's  n^ost  valnablt^  friends, 
Tljey  constantly  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
plant  liee  and  roaches  that,  if  left  to  mul- 
tiply withou*  cheek,  would  soon  supplani 
tiie  whole  nutnan  race-  Nforeover,  spiders 
are  very  timid  things  and  their  only 
thought  when  apnroac/ied  hy  fiue:o  vAon- 
sters  iike   men   is  to  escape.  They    are 


anchor    the    cord    to    form    the   bridge,    -practically  harndess^  with  the  exce^ation 


Walking  back  and  forth  over  it  as  a 
trapeze  artistj  they  strengthen  the  origi* 
Dal  strand  with  more  soid^r  wire.  Jsext 
they  fasteii  siili  cables  or  foundation 
lines  in  place  to  form  a  rectangular 
area  in  which  ih^  orb  will  he  hung. 
By  dropping  a  perpendicular  line 
through  the  center  and  then  spot- 
ting the  hnb  they  next  string  out 
the   radii   threads    that    fomi  the 


nf  a  fewj  like  tiie"  farn(j:is  black  widow 

spider,  the  tarantula,  the  banana  spider, 

and  otijer  irGpieai  species^  whose  bite  i^ 

more  or  less  dangerous.  Kven  these  will 

-^      bite  onjy  in  self-defense  or  defense 

,:^yfoy     of  iheh'  yv/ui}g  or  if  provoked  lon^ 

'j^'^    enough.  You  mind   your  business 

J  ^    and    Ihey  will    mandj    tlieirs;    and 

'/\\--(     their  bu^ines?*  is  working  for  your 


:i- 


mte  rests. 
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The  Body's  Outer  Covering 


THE  outermost  boundary  of 
the  living  organism,  the 
perimeter  of  the  individual, 
the  limit  heyond  which  we  can 
neither  flee  nor  escape,  is  our 
skin.  "With  it  one  comes  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  good  or  ioi  evi).  ""Thou 
hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and 
flesh,"  declared  Job,  Not  only 
does  the  skin  offer  protection 
from  many  harmful  things  but  it  also 
regulates  the  body  heat,  removes  body 
waste*  and  serves  as  a  sense-organ  by 
and  through  which  impressions  and 
stimuli  are  received. 

Touch  your  skin.  Feel  how  smooth  and 
soft  it  is,  how  supple  and  movable  it  is, 
yet  how  firmly  it  is  attached  to  the  flesh 
teneatii.  "Notice  "how  pftriectty  it  is  joined 
to  the  delicate  membranes  around  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  other  orifices  of  the 
body.  Note  the  difference  in  its  various 
surface  textures.  The  calluses  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  differ  from  the  tender- 
ness of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  is 
unlike  the  elasticity  of  the  eyelids. 
Probe  deeper  than  the  surface,  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  and  see  how  complex 
its  amazing,  nerve,  blood-vessel  and 
glandular  systems  "vv'ork.  If  one  loses 
more  than  a  third 
of  the  skin  the 
chances  of  living 
are  very  slim.  This 
is  because  the  hu- 
man skin  is  an  or- 
gan of  the  body, 
the  largest  and  one 
of  the  niost  import- 
ant c^rganswe  have. 
Technically  man^s 
armoT-plating  of 
skin  is  limited  to 
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the  cellular  layers  of  tissue, 

together  with  their  blood 

vessels  and  nerve  endings, 

that  cover  over  the  body's 

flesh.  It  is  made  up  of  three 

layers :    the    hypoderm,    or 

subcutaneous    tissue,*  the 

deepest  layer;  the   corium^ 

called    also    the    derma    or 

cutis,  and  which  is  the  true 

skin ;    and    the    top    layer, 

called  the  epidermis,  which  is  otherwise 

known  as  the  cuticle  or  scarfskia  The 

fingernails  and  toenails,  hair,  hair^olli^ 

cles,  sweat  glands  and  sebaceous  glands, 

though  closely  associated,  are  properly 

spoken  of  as  appendages  of  the  skin. 

The  hypoderni,  serving  as  the  hond  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  true  skin  or  co- 
riuTU,  is  eomposed  of  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing fibers  in  which  masses  of  fat  are 
lodged  that  give  the  full  and  smooth 
texture  to  the  skin  of  a  well-nourished 
body.  During  sickness  and  old  age  this 
fat  disappears  and  wrinkling  of  the  skin 
results.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
quack  preparations  sold  to  the  gullible 
public  for  the  removal  of  wrinkles  are  a 
hoax,  because  they  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  thing  of  restoring  fat  in 
the  hypoderm  by  application  to  the  skin's 
outffl  surface,  Ttere  i^  alao  a  Ti^twoTk  o? 

iierves  and  special 
nerve-endings  wo- 
ven into  the  hypo- 
derm,  and  the  deep 
hair  follicles,  cer- 
tain blood  vessels, 
and  the  lymphatic 
and  sweat  glands 
also  reach  down  in- 
to this  layer. 

The  middle  lay- 
er, or  true  skin, 
called   the   eorium 
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or  derma,  is  constructed  of  fibrous 
and  elastic  tissues  that  give  sup- 
port to  the  hair,  nerve  endings  and 
glands-  A  closer  look  at  the  corium  un- 
der the  microscope  shows  that  it  really 
is  subdivided  into  bottoin  and  top  sec- 
tions, the  top  containing  thousands'  of 
tiny  prolongations,  called  'papillae,  that 
project  upward  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
epidermis.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
about  the  markings  of  the  skin  that  leave 
the  individual  tell-tale  fingerprints  ? 
They  are  traced  to  the  papillae.  These 
number  about  64,000  to  the  square  inch, 
on  the  average,  and  over  most  of  the 
body  they  are  more  or  less  evenly  dis- 
tributed. But  on  the  toes  and  fingers  the 
papillae  occur  in  rows  with  furrows  be- 
tween them,  and  this  causes  the  charac- 
teristic ridges  and  grooves  that  have 
solved  many  a  criminal  mystery.  The 
papillae  are  also  provided  with  different 
types  of  nerve  endings,  and  these  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  skin. 

The  skin's  third  or  outer  layer,  called 
the  epidermis,  when  viewed  under  the 
microscope  is  shown  to  have  four  dls^ 
tinct  strata.  The  outer  or  immediate  sur- 
face that  takes  the  beating  from  the  out- 
side world,  is  made  up  of  flat  cells  that 
provide  a  rather  dry  and  horny  surface. 
The  lowest  stratum  of  the  epidermis 
contains  the  fixed  pigments  that  give 
the  skin  ita  racial  and  individual  color. 
One  of  the  two  layers  between  this 
lower  stratum  of  pigment  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis  is  a  stratum  of 
granular  cells  that  mask  over  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  both  the  pigment  colors  and 
the  red  of  the  blood  vessels.  Were  it  not 
for  a  thick  layer  of  such  granules  the 
white  man  would  appear  pink,  like  his 
lips,  where  the  granular  layer  ie  lacking- 

Nerve  and  Pore  Systems  of  the  Skin 

Imbedded  in  the  skin  is  one  of  man's 
most  useful  possessions,  the  sense  of 
toueh,  by  which  he  is  able  to  get  a  feel 
of  the  world  and  through  which  many 
kinds  of  sensations  are  perceived.  The 
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sense  of  pressure,  the  sense  of  tenjpera- 

ture,  and  the  sense  of  locality,  the  latter 
being  the  ability  to  determine  the  shape 
of  objects,  are  registered  by  several 
types  of  nerve  endings  working  sepa- 
rately or  together.  This  much  is  known. 
How  they  perform  their  function  is  still 
a  mighty  mystery. 

Pain,  for  example,  is  considered  by 
some  as  an  overstimulation  of  the  sen- 
sory fibers ;  by  others,  it  is  believed  to  be 
registered  by  special  nerve  endings. 
"Women  are  said  to  be  one-tenth  less  sen- 
sitive to  pain  than  men.  One  of  the 
strangest  cases,  one  of  the  four  or  five 
known  cases  of  history,  recently  came  to 
light  where  a  one-year-old  baby  girl  feels 
absolutely  no  pain,  even  when  jabbed 
with  a  needle  or  burned  with  a  red-hot 
poker.  Due  to  a  defective  development 
somewhere  along  the  nervous  system 
she  will  grow  up  to  be  a  painless  patient 
in  the  dentist  chair.  Besides  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain  the  feeling  of  tickling,  itch- 
ing, creeping  and  learning,  and  of  hot 
and  'Cold,  are  registered  in  the  mind 
through  the  nerve  endings  in  the  skin. 

There  is  no  man-made  thermostat- 
controlled  or  air-cooled  machine  that  is 
as  efficient,  smooth-operating  and  need- 
ing less  attention  than  the  pore  system 
of  the  human  body.  In  actual  tests  the 
body  is  able  to  withstand  temperatures 
up  to  262°  Fahrenheit.  How  the  skin 
works  when  the  body  becomes  too  warm 
is  very  interesting.  First,  the  heat  ex- 
cites the  vasomotor  nerves,  which  then 
cause  the  blood  vessels  in  the  skin  to 
become  dilated.  This  brings  more  Wood 
to  the  surface,  where  it  gives  up  some  of 
its  heat  by  radiation.  The  increased 
amount  of  blood  also  stimulates  the 
sweat  glandSj  and  moisture  is  forced  to 
the  surface  through  the  pores,  which, 
when  it  evaporates,  cools  the  blood  fur- 
ther. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  cold 
the  vasomotor  nerves  cause  the  blood 
vessels  to  contract  and  the  amount  of 
blood  is  diminished,  the  sweat  glands 
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are  checked^  evaporation  is  stopped,  and 
body  heat  is  conserved. 

Bipley,  of  '^Believe  It  or  Not"  fame, 
tells  of  a  boy  who  was  born  without 
sweat  glands  and  had  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  submerged  in  water  to  keep 
cool.  Au  interesting  discovery  was  made 
at  Harvard  a  few  years  ag-o  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  skin  temperature  of 
women  is  cooler  than  that  of  men.  On 
the  average,  women's  hands  andfeet  are 
five  degrees  cooler,  their  arms  four  de- 
grees cooler,  their  heads  and  legs  three 
degrees  cooler,  and  their  trunks  one-half 
degree  cooler  than  that  of  a  mam 

Perspiration  is  99  percent  water,  the 
remainder  being  mineral  salts  and  com- 
plex  fatty  substances  that  are  either  acid 
or  alkaline*  Under  normal  conditions  the 
body  gives  off  about  one  and  a  half  pints 
of  moisture  every  24  houra,  but  over- 
stimulation of  the  emotional  constitu- 
tion, or  certain  drugs  or  muscular  activ- 
ity or  an  increase  in  the  external  tem- 
perature, will  greatly  increase  the  per- 
spiration. At  220'^  P.  the  loss  amounts 
to  about  an  ounce  a  minute,  which  is  over 
sixty  timey  the  normal  rate.  So  often  the 
erroneous  expression  is  heard  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  skin  ''breathes'^  Though  it 
actually  gives  off  some  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  absorbs  minute  quantities  of  oxygen 
this  exchange  is  so  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  lungs  that  it  is  practically  in- 
significant. As  for  absorption  of  liquids 
and  poisons  through  the  skin,  this  is 
practically  nil  except  where  the  outer 
horny  layer  of  eorneum  is  damaged. ' 

Besides  the  sweat  glands,  also  called 
sudoriferous  .glands,  the  skin  is  equipped 
with  oil  or  sebaceous  glands.  Whereas 
the  sweat  glands  are  mostly  located  in 
the  hypoderm,  the  oil' gland's  are  found 
in  the  middle  layer  of  the  skin,  usually 
with  the  liair  follicles,  but  also  on  sur- 
faces like  the  lips  where  hair  is  lacking. 
Tiny  muscles  in  the  skin  force  the  oil  or 
sebum,  obtained  from  a  chemical  break- 
down of  the  fats,  to  the  surface,  where 
as  an  unction  it  lubricates  the  skin  and 
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keeps  it  from  sealing  and  peeling.  The 
same  muscles  that  control  the  oil  glands 
are  also  responsible  for  the  "googe  flesh" 
experienced  when  cold,  or  the  hair  stand- 
ing on  end  when  fearful  or  excited.  An 
example  of  a  special  service  performed 
by  the  oil  glands  is  observed  along  the 
edges  of  the  lower  eyelids.  Based  on  the 
principle  that  oil  and  water  repel  each 
other,  the  constant  oil  film  along  the  edge 
of  the  lid  forces  the  tears  and  other 
liquids  of  the  eye  to  flow  to  the  corner 
and  thence  down  along  the  nose  rather 
than  straight  down  the  cheek. 

For  the  general  good  of  the  body  the 
skin  must  be  cared  for  and  protected 
against  a  host  of  injuries^  numbering  170. 
not  includmg  tropical  diseases,  and 
which  range  from  temporary  freckles 
and  pimples  to  cancer  and  gangrene.  In- 
ternal disorders  of  the  intestines  or 
kidneys  can  cause  eczema-  Emotional 
disturbances  can  cause  hives.  Some  peo- 
ple are  allergic  to  certain  foods.  Some- 
times drugs  like  quinine,  belladonna  and 
penicillin  cause  skin  eruptions.  Many  in- 
dustrial chemicals  afflict  workers  with 
dermatitis-  Parasites,  and  fungus  like 
'"^athlete^s  foot",  will  attack  the  skin. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
skin  injury  is  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  valued  by  many  as  a  great  source 
of  vitamin  D,  In  moderation  and  in  lim- 
ited quantities  the  sun's  rays  are  bene- 
ficial, but  overdoses  destroy  the  akin  and 
its  function.  If  the  rays  in  all  their  force 
were  of  such  supreme  beneiit  the  skin 
would  not  throw  up  a  defense  of  migrat- 
ing pigment  (called  "suntan")  that 
masks  out  and  prevents  the  rays  from 
reaching  down  below  the  epidermis, 
,  After  examining  in  detail  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skin,  learning  of  its  many 
functions,  studying  how  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  it  is  made,  how  sensitive  yet 
how  durable  it  is^  and  how  marvclously 
it  repairs  and  heals  itself  when  dam- 
aged, one  is  again  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Designer  and  Builder  of 
the  human  body^  namely,  Jehovah  God, 
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THAT  ia  how  the  most  celebrated 
Filipino  inartyr  and  hero,  Dr.  Jose 
Eizal,  described  Ms  native  land^  the 
Philippines,  in  his  farewell  poem,  post- 
humously called  Ultimo  Adios, 

Anyone  who  has  seen  this  country, 
not,  of  course,  the  Philippines  that  have 
been  ravished  by  the  mass  insanity 
called  "war'',  will  he  inclined  to  agree 
that  this  indeed  is  a  land  of  natural 
beauty.  Look  at  her  grand  blue  moun- 
tains that  brood  over  the  foiling  hills  and 
broad  lowland  plains  kept  ever  green  by 
her  tropical  sunlight  and  cooling  rains. 
Her  crystal-clear  natural  lakes  and  cas- 
cading waterfalls  give  a  rfeal  treat  to 
lovers  of  nature.  See  her  stately  palms 
and  her  green  bamboo  groves  that  are 
like  giant  feathers  tliat  wave  and  whis- 
per in  the  breeze.  Or,  would  you  wish  to 
hear  the  songbirds  in  the  boughs  of 
those  flowering  trees  serenade  their 
mates,  while  below  the  gurgling  brook 
winds  its  way  through  rashes  and  lilies 
to  the  Sea  or  lake?  Take  a  stroll  on  the 
white-blue  sands  of  her  wave-swept 
shores  and  wonder  at  her  exquisite  silver 
and  gold  sunrise,  or  her  vermilion  sun- 
set, or  her  silvery  moonlight,  while  the 
zephyr  brushes  the  locks  and  kisses  the 
cheeks.  Tourists  are  struck  by  her  love- 
ly tropical  nights,  with  lier  clear  blue 
skies  studded  with  countless  twinkling 
stars  like  diamonds  on  satin  carpet. 

As  the  appreciative  man^s  vision 
feasts  on  these  things  he  cannot  escape 
thoughts  of  how  the  Creator  of  these 
must  be  such  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
how  unselfish  He  is  in  making  such  lov- 
ing provision  lor  the  enjoyment  of  His 
intelligent  creature  man.  As  the  in- 
spired sweet  singer  of  Israel  mused; 
'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Grod; 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- 
work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge." 
(Psalm  19;  1,2)  And  the  rational  man, 
moved  by  the  divine   gift   of  wisdom, 
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joins  all  truly  intelligent  creatures  in 
reverently  saying :  ^'Worthy  art  thou, 
our  Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive  the 
glory  and  the  honor  and  the  power:  for 
thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because 
of  thy  will  they  were^  and  were  created." 
— Revelation  4: 11,  Am.  Stan,  Ver. 

The  Philippines  are  the  largest  group 
of  islands  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  ly- 
ing between  21^  10'  and  4°  40'  north  lati- 
tude and  between  116°  40'  and  126^  34' 
east  longitude.  It  is  composed  of  7,083 
islands^  with  a  land  area  of  114,830 
square  miles  and  a  coast  line  of  14,407 
statute  miles.  It  has  21  fine  harbors; 
Manila  Bay,  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Far 
East,  is  visited  by  vessels  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth. 

The  mountains  are  clothed  with  thick 
forests  wliich  provide  an  abundance  of 
valuable  timber,  gums  and  resins,  rattan 
and  bamboo  and  tan  and  dye  bark.  They 
are  stored  up  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
coal,  petroleum,  chromite,  asbestos  and 
manganese.  Her  marine  life  is  rich,  too, 
and  her  fertile,  well-watered  plains  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  rice,  abaca 
{Manila  hemp),  copra,  sugar  cane,  corn, 
tobacco  and  maguey.  Rubber  and  the 
cinchona  tree  (from  whieh  quinine  is 
taken)  are  cultivated, 

Manila  was  the  capital  till  July  17, 
when  Quezon  City  succeeded  it.  It  is  a 
great  industrial,  commercial,  religious, 
political  center,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  a  million.  Baguio,  the  beautiful 
*'city  of  pines''  in  the  tropics,  is  the  sum- 
mer capital  and  resort,  where  temperate 
climate  prevails  and  temperate-zone 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  abundance, 
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It  is  also  the  center  of  a  rich  gold-mining 
district. 

The  Friendly  Filipino  People 

More  interesting  than  ail  the  forego- 
ing are  the  Fiiipi^iog  themselves,  a  warm- 
hearted, hospitable  people.  The  Filipinos 
belong  to  the  brown  race  and  are  a  part 
of  the  Malays,  a  people  of  the  sea  who 
live  in  the  East  Indian  islands  and  peaiin- 
snlas  of  southeastern  Asia.  They  came  to 
these  islands  in  boats  and  settled  on  the 
coasts.  Later  on  more  emigrants  from 
Sumatra  or  the  Malay  peninsula  came 
and  drove  the  first  settlers  into  the  in- 
terior. In  this  way  island  after  island 
has  been  occupied.  In  process  of  time 
these  became  a  nation,  and  in  1939  she 
had  about  18  million  souls,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year. 

The  Malays,  and  that  includes  the 
Filipinos,  have  from'the  beginning  been 
a  religious  people.  Like  the  pagan 
Greeks,  Romans,  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians, the  early  Filipinos  worshiped 
mythological  gods.  Their  chief  god  in 
whose  hand  they  believe  is  the  destiny  of 
all  creatures  is  Bathala.  Being  religious, 
they  were  also  superstitious.  They  use 
amulets.  An  early  Filipino  would  not 
proceed  in  his  journey  if  a  lizard  crossed 
his  way.  It  was  also  a  bad  omen  if  a 
black  butterfly  fluttered  by:  a  relative 
had  died  or  would  die-  When  the  for- 
eigners came,  the  Filipinos  did  not  be- 
come less  religious  or  less  superstitious. 
To  their  pagan  worship  have  been  added 
equally  pagan  foreign  deities,  only 
dressed  in  '^Christiatf^  names, 
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About  two-thirda  of  the 
Filipinos  are  claimed  to  be 
Catholics;  a  million  belong 
to  the  Independent  Catholic 
Church,  organized  by  a  Fili- 
pino priest,  ^'Father"  Grego- 
rio  Aglipay;  about  500,000 
are  Moslems,  who  have  set- 
tled in  Mindanao  and  Sulu; 
and  there  are  about  500,000 
pagans.  Since  the  United 
States  took  over  these  islands,  different 
sects  and  denominations  of  Protestant- 
ism have  been  added  to  the  babel  of  re- 
ligions in  the  Philippines. 

Claiming  to  be  faithful  followers  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  not  belonging  to  any 
religion  is  a  small  group  known  as  ''Je- 
hovah's witnesses",  This  small  group  of 
Christians  believe  that  Jehovah  is  the 
only  true  God;  that  the  Bible  is  His 
\Vord  of  truth;  and  that  His  kingdom 
undel-  Christ,  now  at  hand,  is  the  only 
hope  of  man.  They  zealously  do  what 
they  believe  is  their  divine  commission, 
to  wit :  To  preach  the  good  news  of  God's 
kingdom  to  all  nations  before  the  de- 
struction  of  wicked  rule  and  wicked  crea- 
tures at  the  universal  battle  of  Armaged- 
don, which  will  take  place  within  this 
generation.  Their  teachings,  which  are 
always  painstakingly  supported  by  the 
Bible  and  the  physical  facts  or  world 
events  well  known,  are  gaining  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  adherents,  al- 
though this  small  group  is  persecuted 
by  religionists,  whether  they  be  pagan 
or  praetieers  of  ao-called  *Thristian  re- 
ligion". 

At  present  the  Filipinos  are  one  of 
the  favored  nations  enjoying  a  written 
constitution  with  a  Bill  of  Bights-  Since 
1937  Filipino  women  have  enjoyed  the 
suffrage.  Education  is  free  in  the  public 
schools,  secular  and  coeducational  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  language,  Enghsh, 
the  teaching  of  which  is  compulsory.  Be- 
sides Enghsh  there  are  seven  other  lan- 
guages-and  eighty-seven  dialects  spoken. 
Tagalog  is  the  official  national  language, 
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About  five  million  persons  speak  HJng- 
lishj  and  four  hundred  thousand,  Span- 
ish, Philippine  literacy  is  about  49  per- 
cent now,  to  compare  with  approximate- 
ly 10  percent  in  1903.  These  favorable 
conditions,  however,  have  been  attained 
not  without  much  effort  and  constant 
struggle  for  enlightenment  and  freedom, 

Priestly  Oppression  from  Spain 

The  Filipinos  are  a  freedom-loving 
people*  This  fact  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed ever  since  Magellan  discovered  this 
archipelago  in  1521,  claiming  it  for 
Spain.  From  the  time  this  adventurous 
sailor  planted  the  Spanish  flag  on  the 
Philippine  soil,  resistance  against  for- 
eign aggression  started.  True,  at  the  be- 
ginning resistance  was  weak  and  discon- 
certed; nevertheless,  the  fight  of  the 
Filipinos  to  preserve  their  liberties  gave 
the  foreign  imperialists  no  little  trouble 
that  ended  in  the  violent  death  of  Magel- 
lan in  Mactan  island  off  the  coast  of 
Cebu,  There  ended  the  first  attempt  of 
establishing  Spanish  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines- 
Spain  would  not  give  up.  On  the  the- 
ory that  these  islands  were  hers  by  right 
of  Magellan's  discovery,  forty  years 
later  she  sent  Legaspi  to  try  once  again 
to  subdue  and  exploit  the  Filipinos,  re- 
sulting in  the  planting  of  the  first  Span- 
ish colony  in  1565,  That  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  extremely  oppressive 
Spanish  rule  which  was  to  grind  the 
Filipinos  under  its  heel  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  And  who  compose  the 
oppressorsf  Paintings  or  pictures  of  the 
time  are  telltale:  In  the  forefront  are 
the  long-robed  leaders  of  religion  and 
with  them  are  the  representatives  of 
commerce  and  politics,  supported  by  the 
armed  forces.  So  well  trained  were  the 
colonizers  in  the  ways  of  the  rnquisition 
that  the  Spanish  rule,  which  was  in  fact 
a  prie"Bt  rule,  has  become  proverbial 
among  the  Filipinos  for  heartlesaness 
and  cruelty.  So  deep  was  the  resentment 
against  the  humiliating  foreign  imposi- 
tion that  for  more  than  three  hundred 
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years  there  was  a  series  of  violent  at- 
tem;pts  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of 
Spam. 

By  nature  an  intelligent  people,  grad- 
ually the  Filipinos  began  to  realize  the 
value  of  education,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  learning  incidental  to 
the  presence  of  the  foreigners  greatly 
alarmed  the  friars ;  so  much  that  they 
desperately  tried  to  block  that  healthful 
trend  of  the  people-  As  elsewhere  in 
priest-ridden  lands,  the  selfish  policy  of 
not  letting  the  natives  know  *^too  much" 
was  pursued  by  the  oppressors.  But  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  continued 
to  advance  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
them  to  intelligently  comprehend  more 
and  more  the  value  of  freedom.  En- 
hanced by  the  revulsion  for  the  heartless 
domination  of  a  foreign  power,  there 
was  born  a  seething  national  feeling  that 
is  succinctly  expressed  in  Patrick  Hen- 
ry's stirring  appeal:  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death/' 

In  that  fight  for  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  and  for  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, Dr.  Jose  Rizal^was  the  foremost 
leader.  Being  exceptionally  talented  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  highly 
educated  abroad,  Riaal  was  able  to  do 
much  for  his  people.  He  organized  the 
patriotic  fraternity  ^Xiga  Filipina"  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening the  national  desire  and  struggle 
for  independence.  He  wrote  El  Fiiu 
busterismo  and  Noli  Me  Tangere  while 
abroad,  away  from  the  clutches  of  the 
oppressors  at  home,  where  he  esposed 
the  innumerable  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
government,  and  especially  the  friars. 
His  writings  show  definitely  that  how- 
ever little  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
was,  still  it  contributed  to  his  getting 
freed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  superstitions  and  augmented  his 
natural  revulsion  for  hypocrisy^  fraud 
and  oppression,  and  which  must  have 
something  to  do  with  his  scathing  ex- 
pose of  the  Roman  Catholic  cult. 
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Riial's  Expmi  of  the  rrtests 

Typical  of  Riaars  exposes  of  religion 
was  his  letter  written  from  Europe  in 
February,  1889,  to  the  young  women  of 
Malolos,  province  of  BiJacan,  Philip- 
pines, whom  he  commended  highly  for 
protesting  against  the  strenuous  objec- 
tion of  the  intolerant  religious  author- 
ities to  their  plan  to  found  a  private 
school  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and 
which  protestation  in  those  days  of  the 
inquisitorial  rule  of  Catholic  Spain  was 
considered  an  act  of  valor.  "We  quote 
from  that  letter,  which  has  been  trans^ 
lated  into  English: 

You  know  that  the  will  of  God  is  different 
from  that  of  the  priest;  that  religiousness 
does  not  consist  of  long  periods  spent  on  j^our 
kneea,  nor  in  endless  prayers,  big  rosarios,  and 
grimy  scapularies,  but  in  a  apotlesa  conduct, 
firm  intentions  and  upright  judgment,  .  .  - 
God  gaye  each  individnal  reason  and  a  will  of 
his  or  her  own  to  distinguish  the  just  from  the 
unjust;  all  were  born  without  shackles  and 
free,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  subjugate  the 
will  and  the  spirit  of  another.  And,  why 
should  you  submit  to  another  your  thoughts, 
seeing  that  thought  is  noble  and  free? 

It  is  cowardice  and  error  to  believe  that 
saintlinesa  consists  in  hlind  obedience  and 
that  prudence  and  the  habit  of  thinking  are 
presumption.  Ignorance  has  ever  been  igno- 
rancej  andneverprudenee  and  honor.  God^  the 
primal  source  of  all  wisdom,  does  not  demand 
that  man,  created  in  His  image  and  likeness, 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  and  hoodwinked, 
but  wants  us  to  use  and  let  shine  the  light  of 
reason  with  which  He  has  so  mercifully  en- 
dowed us.— Pp.  21-23. 

Alluding  to  the  intolerance  of  reli- 
gious priests,  Eizal  continued : 

The  deceiver  is  fond  of  using  the  saying 
that  It  is  presumptuous  to  rely  on  one's  own 
judgment/  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  pre- 
sumptuous for  a  person  to  put  his  judgment 
above  that  of  others  and  try  to'  make  it  pre- 
vail over  theirs.  It  is  more  presumptuous  fop 
a  man  to  constitute  himself  into  an  idol  and 
pretend  to  be  in  eoramunieation  of  thought 
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wim  ^Ma ;  ana  it  is  more  man  presuncpuious 

and  even  blasphemous  for  a  person  to  attrib- 
ute every  juoyement  of  hig  lips  to  God,  to  rep- 
resent every  whim  of  his  as  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  brand  his  own  enemy  as  an  enemy  of 
Go3.  Of  course^  we  should  not  consult  our 
own  judgment  alone^  but  hear  the  opinion  of 
others  before  doing  what  may  seem  moat 
reasonable  to  us.  The  wild  man  from  the  hills, 
if  clad  in  a  prlest^s  robes,  remains  a  hillman 
and  can  receive  only  the  weak  and  ignorant. 
And,  to  make  my  argument  more  conclusive, 
jiiat  buy  a  priest^s  robe  as  the  Pranciacans 
wear  it  and  put  it  on  a  carabao  [water  buf- 
falo],  and  you  will  be  lucky  if  the  earabao 
does  not  become  lazy  on  account  of  the  robe. 

As  to  the  cupidity  of  the  richest  or- 
ganization under  the  sun  and  yet  eternal 
beggars,  Eizal  said : 

Christ  .  .  .  did  not  cater  to  the  rich  and 
vain ;  He  did  not  mention  scapularies,  nor  did 
He  make  rosaries,  or  solicit  offerings  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ma&B  or  exact  payments  for 
His  prayers.  Saint  John  did  not  demand  a  fee 
on  the  Eiver  Jordan,  nor  did  Christ  teach  for 
gain.  Why^  then,  do  the  friars  now  refuse  to 
stir, a  foot  unleas  paid  in  advance?  And  as  if 
they  were  starvin^g,  they  sell  scapularies^ 
rosaries^  belts^  and  other  things  which  are 
nothing  but  schemes  for  making  money  and 
a  detriment  to  the  soul ;  because  even  if  all  the 
rags  on  earth  were  converted  into  scapularies 
and  all  the  trees  in  the  forests  into  rosaries, 
and  if  the  skins  of  all  the  beasts  were  made 
into  beltSj  and  if  all  the  priests  of  the  earth 
mumbled  prayers  all  over  this  and  sprinkled 
oceans  of  holy  water  over  it,  tiiis  would  not 
purify  a  rogue  or  condone  sin  where  there 
is  no  repentance. 

Thus  also,  through  cupidity  and  love  of 
money,  they  will,  for  a  price,  revoke  the  nu- 
merous prohibitions,  such  as  those  against  eat- 
ing meat,  marrying  a  close  relative,  etc.  You 
can  do  almost  anything  if  you  but  grease 
their  palms.  Wiiy  that?  Can  God  be  bribed 
and  bought  off,  and  blinded  by  money^  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  friar?  The  brigand 
who  has  obtained  a  bull  of  compromise  can 
live  calmly  on-the  proceeds  of  his  robbery,  be- 
cause he  will  be  forgiven.'  God  then  will  sit  at 
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a  table  where  theft  provides  the  viands?  Has 
the  Omnipotent  become  a  pauper  that  He 
must  assume  the  role  of  the  excise  or  gen- 
darme? If  that  is  the  God  whom  the  friar 
adores,  then  I  turn  my  back  upon  that  God. 
—Pp.  25-27. 

Eizal  believed  in  an  unselfish,  wise  and 
wholly  righteous  God : 

Let  us  be  reasonable  and  open  our  eyes, 
especially  you  women,"  because  you  are'  the 
first  to  influence  the  consciousness  of  man.  Re- 
member that  a  good  mother  does  not  resem- 
ble the  mother  that  the  f iriar  has  created ;  she 
must  bring  up  her  child  to  be  the  image  of 
the  true  God;,  not  of  a  blackmailing,  a  grasp- 
ing God,  but  a  God  who  is  the  father  of  us 
aU,  who  is  just;  who  does  not  suck  the  life- 
blood  of  the  poor  like  a  vampire,  nor  scoff 
at  the  agony  of  the  sorely  beset,  nor  make 
a  crooked  path  of  the  path  of  justice.  Awaken 
and  prepare  the  will  of  your  children  to- 
wards all  that  is  honorable,  judged  by  proper 
standards,  to  all  that  is  sincere  and  firm  of 
purpose,  clear  judgment,  clean  procedure, 
honesty  in  act  and  deed,  love  for  the  fellow 
men  and  respect  for  God;  this  is  what  you 
must  teach  your  children. 

Finally y  Philippine  Independence 

In  view  of  such  fearless  statement  of 
facts  that  mildly  put  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  true  light,  what  would  its 
priests  feel  and  do  to  such  a  man  as 
Eizal?  No,  they  could  not  tolerate  such 
a  man  to  live ;  he  knew  "too  much".  By 
criminal  machinations  through  the  Span- 
ish government  the  blood-thirsty  friars 
caused  the  execution  of  this  man  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom. Such  dastardly  crime  served  as  the 
fatal  spark  that  started  the  Philippine 
Eevolution  in  1896  against  the  tyranny 


of  the  government  and  the  religious  or- 
ders in  particular.  That  revolution  ended 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  pact  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Spanish  government 
promised  to  introduce  reforms,  but 
which  promise  was  not  kept  by  the  re- 
ligious politicians.  Hence,  the  fight  was 
resumed,  resulting  in  the  birth  of  the 
short-lived  Philippine  Eepublie,  in  1898. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  Spain,  and  American  and  Fili- 
pino forces  made  a  concerted  attack  that 
brought  to  a  close  the  Iberian  domina- 
tion in  the  Philippines. 

Contrary  to  the  Filipino  expectation, 
however,  the  United  States  refused  to 
recognize  their  government.  Resentful, 
and  feeling  themselves  deceived,  the 
Filipinos  took  up  arms  against  the 
mighty  republic  of  the  United  States. 
Although  such  was  suicidal,  neverthe- 
less it  furnished  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
Filipino  desire  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent. Convinced  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
obtain  their  freedom  by  force,  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  decided  to  work 
for  freedom  by  peaceful  means.  With  the 
desire  for  freedom  undampened,  they 
have  tried  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible 
the  advantages  that  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  brought  and 
offered,  and  thus  they  have  made  great 
strides  toward  the  goal  they  have  set. 

Then  on  July  4,  1946,  after  they  had 
displayed  once  again  their  love  for  free- 
dom and  their  revulsion  for  tyranny  in 
their  commendable  fight  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces  against  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II,  the  Filipinos  attained  to 
their  national  aspiration.  The  Philippine 
Republic  was  proclaimed. — Awake!  cor- 
respondent in  the  Philippines. 


Wherever  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom. 
—2  Corinthians  3 :  17,  An  Amer,  Trans. 
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The  Main  Thing  for  Which^to  Pray 

THE  main  thing  for  which  we  shonld 
pray  is  that  which  the  Son  of  God 
on  earth,  Jesus  Christ,  made  the  main 
theme  of  His  teaching  and  preaching. 
Within  a  short  time  after  His  baptism 
in  the  Jordan  river  He  began  to  preach 
and  instruct  the  people,  and  among  His 
first  words  addressed  to  the  Jews  were 
these :  "Repent :  for  the  Mngdom  of  heav- 
en is  at  hand."  (Matthew  4 :  17)  ''Eepent" 
meant  that  they  must  forsake  the  way  of 
sin  and  the  Grod-dishonoring  traditions 
of  the  religious  elders  and  must  worship 
Jehovah  as  God  according  to  His  Word 
of  truth.— Matthew  15 : 1-9. 

God  anointed  Jesus  with  His  spirit  to 
be  tlie  King  of  the  promised  Kingdom, 
and  begot  Him  as  His  spiritual  Son  and 
acknowledged  Him  as  His  beloved  child, 
and  thus  identified  Jesus  as  the  foretold 
Messiah  or  Christ.  It  was  the  anointed 
King,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  now  ad- 
dressing the  people,  and  He  said  to  them 
truly:  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  He  meant  that  the  Head  of  God's 
royal  house  was  then  and  there  present 
among  them.  Because  He  is  the  King 
and  upon  His  shoulders  the  government 
should  rest,  the  Kingdoni  was  present 
and  was  beginning  to  be  made  manifest. 
This  is  exactly  in  harmony  with  His 
words  later  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
the  religious  Pharisees,  namely:  'The 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  you.''  (Luke 
17 :  21,  Botherham)  Four  thousand  years 
before  that,  God  had  foretold  that  He 
would  set  up  a  government  that  would 
be  to  His  honor.  Now  the  development 
of  that  Government  began  to  appear. 
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During  the  three  and  a  half  years  that 
Jesus  as  a  man  trod  the  earth  among  His 
disciples,  He  taught  them  and  also  the 
other  people  who  heard  Him.  In  all  this 
time  He  emphasized  above  everything 
else  the  importance  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
He  did  because  it  is  the  Kingdom  that  will 
fully  vindicate  the  universal  sovereignty 
and  holy  name  of  Jehovah  God.  It  will 
prove  to  all  creation  that  Jehovah  is  su- 
preme, and  by  and  through  it  the  obe- 
dient ones  of  the  human  race  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  of  Satan  and 
be  granted  everlasting  life.  When  Jesus 
delivered  His  great  sermon  on  the  moun- 
tain and  gave  specific  instruction  to  His 
disciples,  He  put  the  Kingdom  forward 
as  of  first  importance.  We  read:  ^^And 
he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them, 
saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit: 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
—Matthew  5 :  2,  3. 

His  words  here  clearly  meant  that 
those  who  have  a  proper  appreciation 
of  themselves  and  their  relationship  to 
the  Creator  would  fully  recognize  they 
are  poor  and  insignificant  and  that  they 
would  have  a  desire  to  know  the  will  of 
God  and  to  obey  Him.  Such  a  spirit 
would  be  that  manifested  by  those  who 
would  be  taught  and  led  by  the  Lord 
God.  These  are  the  ones  that  love  to 
learn  in  meekness,  and  this  is  in  harmony 
with  God's  instruction,  at  Psalm  25:9: 
The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment: 
and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  The 
worldly-wise  men  are  not  poor  in  spirit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  think  too  highly  of 
themselves.  They  regard  their  learning 
and  importance  above  that  of  men  gen- 
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erally,  and  consider  themselveb  too  wise 
to  give  any  heed  to  the  Word  of  God. 
But  the  man  who  appreciates  the  truth 
that  all  he  has  worth  while  and  all  he 
hopes  to  have  or  to  be  in  the  future  pro- 
ceeds from  Almighty  God  is  humble  and 
heeds  God's  Word,  He  realises  that 
man's  first  duty  is  ta  fear  God  and  be 
obedient  to  His  law.  Being  thus  poor  in 
spirit,  the  man  is  in  the  way  to  learn  of 
God's  purposes  and  to  advance  in  all  the 
riches  that  issue  from  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High  God 

In  the  same  sermon  Jesus  instructed 
His  followers  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
model  prayer,  and  in  that  prayer  He 
again  puts  forth  the  Kingdom  as  of 
greatest  importance.  Mark  His  words  in 
this  respect :  *^But  when  ye  pray,  use  not 
vain  repetitions^  as  the  heathen  do:  for 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  After  this  manner 
therefore  pray  ye:  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come-  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'* — Matthew 
6:7,9,10. 

Why  is  that  prayer  of  such  great  im- 
portance? Because  it  keeps  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  the  sincere  person  fixed  up- 
on that  which  is  of  greatest  importance 
and  that  which  will  vindicate  Jehovah^s 
supremacy  and  name  and  bring  life  to 
the  dying  human  race.  By  that  prayer 
God  would  have  His  creatures  on  earth 
keep  in  mind  that  He  is  the  Almighty 
One  and  that  through  His  government  of 
righteousness  the  new  world  will  ulti- 
mately he  ruled  in  righteousness  and  the 
nqme  of  the  Most  High  God  will  be  mag- 
nified above  all  else.  The  kingdom  o£ 
God  is  The  Theocratic  Gfovernment^  that 
isj  the  Government  of  the  Almighty  God, 
by  and  through  His  anointed  King,  the 
Messiah-  In  addition  to  vindication  of 
God's  supremacy,  name  and  Word,  that 

tovernment  will  cause  the  earth  to  be 
lied  with  a  godly  people  who  will  dwell 
together  forever  in  peace  and  joy.  To  the 
Kingdom  everything  else  is  secondary  in 
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importaneej  and  this  fact  Jesus  fre- 
quently emphasized.  This  was  particu- 
larly so  when,  in  the  midst  of  His  moun- 
tain sermon,  He  used  these  words  to  JJis 
disciples:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." — Mat- 
thew 6:33. 

By  all  His  holy  prophets  Jehovah  God 
had  foretold  the  coming  of  His  kingdom, 
OT  The  Theocratic  Government,  The  Al- 
mighty  God  had  preached  the  good  uews 
or  "gospel"  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  as 
His  friend  long  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Jesus.  God  did  so  when  He  said  to 
Abraham:  "In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."  This  prophecy  meant  that  all 
those  who  ~  have  faith  in  God  and  in 
Christ  and  His  kingdom  shall  be  blessed, 
including  the  Gentile  nations  that  were 
not  descended  from  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh.  (Genesis  12:3;  Galatians 
3:8-14)  Jesus  foretold  that  the  king- 
doms of  this  present  evil  world  would 
come  to  their  finish  and  that  this  great 
world  catastrophe  would  signalize  the 
end  of  the  world-  In  delivering  His 
prophecy  on  the  end  of  the  world  Jesus 
made  it  c/ear  to  all  who  love  God  and 
His  Word  that  the  final  work  of  His  fol- 
lowers on  earth  at  the  time  of  the  end 
and  of  His  coming  to  set  up  the  King- 
dom would  be  to  declare  the  established 
Kingdom,  Therefore  He  said  to  His  fol- 
lowers: "This  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
[established  A,D,  1914]  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world  ior  a  witness  unto  a)) 
nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 
(Matthew  24: 14)  This  prophecy  was  in 
effect  a  command  for  us  His  followers 
today,  and  it  places  the  Kingdom  above 
all  things  else  as  far  as  our  earth  is 
concerned. 

Therefore  what  the  main  thing  is  for 
which  to  praj  now  become^s  clear-  In  our 
prayers  to  God  we  should  put  foremost 
His  kingdom  and  its  increase,  because 
it  is  the  governmental  agency  that  G-od 
will  use  for  bringing  vindication  to  him- 
self as  universal  sovereign  and  also  end- 
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less  blessings  to  all  of  obedient,  faithful 
humankind.  And  as  we  pray  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Kingdom,  let  us  remember 
all  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  duty 
of  preaching  ''this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 


tions", that  they  might  be  helped  and 
prospered  in  their  loving  activity  in  obe- 
dience to  God's  command  and  that  many 
more  persons  might  hear  the- good  news 

and  turn  to  God^s  kingdom  and  find  sal- 
vation through  it- 


Preaching  in  Parks  in  Medfield 


IGNORANT  are  those  who  *know  only 
what  they  read  in  the  papers'.  Their 
knowledge  would  be  so  honeycombed 
with  lies  that  it  would  never  support  any 
test  for  truthfulness.  An  odious  sample 
of  sensational  journalism  was  dished  out 
in  Massachusetts  during  June-  On  the 
afternoon  of  June  12  Jehovah's  witness- 
es attempted  to  hold  a  Bible  lecture  in 
Baxter  Park,  Medfield,  Mass.  Police 
broke  up  the  meeting  toy  arresting  the 
two  in  charge  of  it  The  press  of  the 
vicinity  spun  some  exciting  yarns  about 
the  incident. 

The  Bible  discourse  was  under  way  at 
the  park  when  a  police  car  skidded  in  be- 
side the  audience  in  a  speetacnlar  and 
theatrical  stop.  Out  stepped  officer  Nich- 
olas G-ugliotto  and  ordered  the  meeting 
closed,  on  directions  from  selectmen 
William  McCarthy  and  Joseph  Marco- 
nette.  The  two  in  charge  of  the  meeting, 
Harold  "Wheeler  and  Robert  Derrickson, 
were  arrested.  At  this  point  the  news- 
papers whip  up  some  excitement  in  their 
stories.  The  Sunday  Boston  Post, 
June  13,  said  the  two  arrested  men 
''heaped  abuse  upon  the  policeman'',  and 
then :  "GugUotto  then  seized  the  two  men 
and  as  he  did  the  crowd  began  to  rush 
him  and  to  attempt  to  seize  the  two 
prisoners.  As  the  rush  conunenced,  more 
than  100  persons  in  the  park  and  who 
had  been  heckling  the  group  began  to 
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move  toward  the  Watchtower  group 
[stated  by  the  paper  to  be  150  strong], 
and  to  the  aid  of  the  policemen,''  The 
prisoners  were  allegedly  pushed  into  the 
police  car  and  later  two  state  troopers 
arrived  at  the  park,  moved  into  the 
crowd  of  250  persons,  and  drove  both 
factions  from  the  scene. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  June  13, 
said  the  Witnesses  'Hrembled  on  the 
brink  of  a  riot",  to  which  belief  the  paper 
alleged  police  chief  Hogan  agreed.  To 
flavor  their  tale  with  a  sinister  note  the 
Herald  declared:  **Violence  was  averted, 
Selectman  Joseph  Marconette  said,  when 
officer  Nicholas  Gugliotto,  who  hustled 
the  two  into  a  police  crniser,  put  his 
hand  to  his  gUn  and  Warned  the  aroused 
crowd  to  stay  back  or  take  the  conse- 
quences "  Not  to  be  left  out,  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser^  June  13,  jumped 
into  the  free-for-all  lying  contest, with 
this  cry:  **The  crowd  had  threatened  to 
overturn  the  police  cruiser  car  in  which 
their  leaders  were  arrested,  and  men 
jammed  into  the  station,  booing,  jeering 
and  catcalling  for  a  half-hour  before 
state  troops  arrived/' 

On  Monday,  June  14,  the  pr^ss  re- 
porters were  in  court  to  hear  the  two 
arrested  men  tried-  The  sensational  sto- 
ries they  had  ballooned  up  were  quickly 
punctured  in  the  courtroom.  The  state- 
ment  that  the  audience  endeavored  to 
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seize  tli&  two  prisoners  from  the  police 
was  flatly  contradicted  by  the  city's  own 
witnesses,  who  testified  that  the  entire 
group  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  acted  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  arresting  officer, 
Gfngliotto,  testified  to  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  nature  of  the  meeting.  There 
was  no  display  of  firearms  by  any  officer, 
no  dramatic  cautionings  to  "stay  back  or 
take  the  consequences",  no  anarchistic 
moves  to  tip  over  the  police  cruiser,  no 
heckling  crowd  of  100  moving  in  to  aid 
any  besieged  policeman.  But  the  public 
press  retracted  nothing;  they  let  their 
lies  stand  as  testimony  against  them. 

All  this  was  established  by  the  city's 
own  witnesses,  not  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense. In  fact,  the  defense  did  not  even 
pnt  its  witnesses  on  the  stand.  The  city 
failed  so  utterly  to  make  a  case  against 


the  defendants  that  Judge  (iilbert  Uox 

dismissed  the  case.  Said  he:  "People 
have  a  right  of  free  assembly  as  long  as 
they  are  peaceful  and  not  disturbing  oth- 
ers. If  these  people  were  assembled  for 
religious  purposes  weren't  they  within 
their  rights?''  Judge  Cox  ruled  that  they 
were* 

Another  lecture  w^as  scheduled  for  one 
W'Cek  later.  One  of  the  selectmen  threat- 
ened violence  against  this  meeting.  The 
police  were  notified,  protection  demand- 
ed. On  June  19  several  state  and  local 
poiice  came  to  give  protection,  but  were 
only  used  to  direct  traffic.  Some  250  at- 
tended in  peace.  Democratic  freedom  has 
returned  to  Medfield's -Baxter  Park,  and 
persons  of  honest  heart  need  not  be  lim- 
ited in  their  knowledge  to  the  unreliable 
sensationalisms  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 
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The  Emphatic  Diaglott- 

A  Boon  to  Bible  Students 

Careful  students  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  delight  in  the  assistance 
rendered  by  The  Emphatic  Dmglott.  This  remarkable  book,  besides 
presenting  a  new  and  accurate  English  translation  of  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, gives  in  a  parallel  column  the  original  Greek  text  with  an  inter- 
linear translation  into  Enghsh,  This  brings  you  the  means  of  compar- 
ing present  translations  with  ancient  manuscripts  even  though  you  may 
not  be  versed  in  the  original  tongues.  Numerous  footnotes,  an  alphabetic 
appendix,  signs  of  emphasis,  and  other  features,  add  to  its  value.  Make 
your  study  more  effective  throngh  use  of  The  Emphatic  Diaghtt, 
$2,00  sent  with  the  coupon  will  bring  your  copy,  postpaid. 

WATCHTOWEB  ll'J  Adama  St  Brooidyn  1,  JN.Y. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  The  EmplitiUc  DiaQlott.  Enclosed  is  ti;2.<X). 
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Berlin  Impaeee 

^  ''Distress  of  nations,  mth  per- 
plexity"" cnntinued  to  roark  the 
international  soene  as  raid-Tiily 
saw  the  Berlin  situation  no  bet- 
ter. Frayed  nerves  and  shortened 
tempers  did  not  help  m fitters. 
Gen.  Lucius  D,  Clay  flaw  to 
Washington  to  confer  witii  the 
U.  S.  government  on  the  problem. 
There  had  been  talk  of  running 
the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin 
with  armed  trains,  hut  this  des- 
perate -^our^ip  was  not  favored- 
Ratin?r,  arranfjements  for  diplo- 
matic nep'otlations  were  consid- 
ered. Both  Secretary  of  Statu 
Marshall,  of  the  U.  S.»  and  For- 
eign Secretary  Revin,  of  Britain^ 
Stated  that  thoy  would  not  he  co- 
erced Into  leaving  Berlin.  Amer- 
ican air  force  strength  in  Eu- 
rope was  increased  by  60  hu^e 
B-2i)  superfortresses  and  10  jet 
fighters  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
and  stopping  in  Uflgland,  but 
destined  for  Germany.  But  the 
Russian -Imposed  bloolcade  of  Ber- 
lin c^intinued.  Evidently  Russia 
did  not  intend  to  he  coerced  into 
dolne  anything  she  did  not  want 
to  do.  Toward  the  close  of  July 
the  three  Western  powers'  am- 
bassadors and  rciinisters  at  Mos- 
<?ow  met  with  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  of  Itusata.  The  three 
powers  had  expressed  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  on  tlie  whole 
problem  of  Germany — a  conces- 
sion to  Russia ;  but  only  after  the 
''Starvation  Siege"  of  the  devas- 
tated German  capital  was  lifted. 
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In  tlTe  capital  efforts  to  force  the 
Western  powers  to  comply  w!th 
its  demands  were  continued  by 
Russia,  including  maneuvers  to 
gain  control  of  TVest  Berhn's  in- 
dygtrlesr  Meanwhile  General  Or  ay 
indicated  that  the  Western  pi*w- 
ers  will  go  ahead  with  their 
plans  for  a  German  government 
m  their  zones.  By  way  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  the  Western  powers 
stopped  all  Soviet  rafJ  traffic 
from  the  Eassian-occupied  zone 
to  the  West.  The  reason,  "tech- 
nical ditTiculties/'  was  the  same 
as  given  by  the  Russians  for  im- 
posing their  blockade! 

Truce  Continued 

■^  Oriiered  bj  the  V.  K  Security 
Council  to  desist  from  further 
military  action  within  three  days 
(by  11  a.ro.  July  18),  the  Jews 
and  Arahs  in  Palestine  again 
agreed  (July  16)  to  end  their 
hostilities,  BomMug  and  fighting, 
however,  continued  for  a  time, 
while  efforts  to  negotiate  for  a 
permanent  peace  settlement  were 
put  forth.  Three  hundred  U.N. 
obaerA'ers  began  to  return  to 
Palestine  as  U.  N,  mediator, 
Count  Rernadotte,  sought  to 
work  oat  the  details  of  the  truee,' 
see  tiat  Jerusalem  was  demili- 
tarized and  provisions  were  made 

for  the  settlement  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons. 

The  British  government,  which 
had  been  withholding  a  two- 
milllon-doUar  subsidy  to  the 


Trans-Jordan  Arab-  Le^oDr  on- 
notiDCed  it  would  pay  the  over- 
due Installment,  now  tliat  the 
truce  liad  gone  into  effect.  To- 
ward the  close  of  July  Moslie 
Shertok,  Jewish  foreign  niinlster, 
said  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  V".  N.  were  bo  longer  practi- 
cable, blaming  the  Arabs-  He  as- 
serted they  must  be  changed  by 
adding  territory  to  the  Jewish 
state.  The  extremist  organtzattoa 
Irgiin  said  the  Jews  must  have 
all  of  Paleatine  and  also  Trans- 
Jordan,  The  New  City  fn  Jeru- 
salem, with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  Jews,  was  declared  to  be 
Jewish  territory. 

Special  Session 

^  In  accordance  with  the  presi- 
dent's call  the  U.  S.  Congrewj  be- 
gan meeting  in  special  session  on 
July  26  and  waa  addressed  by  the 
president  the  following  day.  In 
his  message  the  president  set 
forth  an  eleven-point  program, 
recommending  the  following: 

(1)  An  excess  profits  tax ;  con- 
sumer  credit  controls;  regulation 
of  bank  credits  and  of  specula- 
tion on  the  eschauges ;  rent  con- 
trols ;  rationing ;  allocation  of 
scarce  essential  comraodltlea ; 
and  price  controls; 

<2)  Housing  proTisl^ns; 
(3)  federal  aid  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  educationr  (4)  a 
higher  minimum  wage;  (5)  in- 
creased social  security  benefits; 
(6)  revision  of  displaced  persona 
legislation  to  admit  greater  num- 
bers; (T)  a  ^65,000,000  loan  for 
building  of  U.N.  headquarters; 
(8)  a  five-year  international 
wheat  agreement;  (9)  a  civil 
rights  program ;  <10)  restore  the 
SG5,000,W>0  cut  from  appropria- 
tions for  public  power,  and  recla- 
mation projects ;  (11)  pay  raiaes 
for  federal  employees. 

Congress  was  not  enthusiastic. 
It  quickly  issued  a  statement 
that  it  would  halt  the  special  ses- 
sion as  £oon  as  possible,  saying 
the  president's  program  was  not 
mainly  of  an  emergency  nature, 
and  that  the  hostility  of  the 
president  to  the  Congress  pre- 
vents the  enactment  of  important 
legislation.   Said  the  Bepublicfin 
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majority^  "We  do  not  mtena  lo 
consider  roatme  legieiation  or 
opeo  the  Pandora's  box  of  the 
legislative  calecdar." 

IT.  S.  GwnmunlstB  Arrested 

^  The  FBIj  on  July  20,  arrested 
seven  top  loom  aiiin  lata  ,  In  the 
U.S..  Including  Wm.  Z.  Foster, 
national  cliairmflh  of  the  Commu- 
nist party,  on  indictments  charg- 
ing them  "With  <!<inspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  U.  S,  government-  Five 
more  leading  CommunlstR  were 
also  Indicted  by  a  special  federal 
grand  jury,  and  were  sought  for 
arrest-  Three  gave  themselves  up 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  which 
left  two  of  the  twelve  still  to  be 
located.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  third 
party  presidential  candidate,  as- 
sailed the  indictments  of  the 
Goionninists  as  an  uraconatitu- 
tlonal  attempt  by  the  Truman  ad- 
mlnlHtration  to  treate  fear  in 
order  to  remain  in  power. 

U.  S.  DraJt 

^  Maj.  General  Lewis  B.  Her- 
sbey  was  reappointed  director  of 
selective  service  by  the  president 
on  July  IT.  Hershey  was  respon- 
sible during  the  war  for  setting 
up  the  organisation  under  wkit^is 
10,000.0(10  uien  were  mobilized 
out  of  36.000,000  that  registered. 
The  present  ;[nb  is  the  registra- 
tion of  men  from  13  through  25- 
The  presiflent,  on  July  20,  issued 
the  order  for  the  registration  to 
begin  Aufiust  30,  with  actual  In- 
'ductions  to  begin  on  or  after 
September  22,  as  ordered  by  Cou- 
gress.  General  Ilerahey,  on 
July  27,  said  tlie  draft  would  be- 
gin -n-itb  those  25  years  old  and 
worfe  down  through  the  ranks  of 
the  younger  men.  Many  ^18-year- 
old  youths  began  to  enlist  for  the 
short-terra  one-year  service,  by 
doing  which  they  will  avoid  the 
21^month   draft  period  later. 

Tbird  and  Fourth  PartleB 

^  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 
(July  22-25)  the  newly  formed 
Progressive  party  enthusiastical- 
ly nominated  Henry  Wallace  and 
Senator  Glen  H.  Taylor  (of  Ida- 
ho)  as  candidates  for  president 
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ana  vice-presiuwuL.  j.iie  iKiiLj 
Iseynote  was  "Wallace  vr  War". 
Tbe  convention  clenounced  "anti- 
Soviet  hysteria  aa  a  mask  for 
monopoly,  militarism  and  re- 
action" and  demainied  "that  a 
new  leadership  of  the  peace- 
seeking  people  of  our  natioc, 
which  has  vastly  greater  respon- 
sibility for  pMce  than  Russia  be- 
cause it  haa  vastly  greater  power 
for  war,  undertake  in  good  faith 
and  carry  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion, without  appeasement  or 
saber-rattlluff  oo  either  side,  a 
determined  effort  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  common 
task  of  building  a  creative  and 
lasting  peace  for  the  world". 

A  "fourth  party"  made  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  entrance  of  a 
'■Dixiecrat  ticket"  Into  the  presi- 
dential field.  The  dissident  south- 
ern politicians  noratnated  Gover- 
nor J,  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
South  Garoliaa,  for  president  and 
Governor  Fielding  Wright,  ot 
Mississippi,  for  vlee-president. 
Thurmond  asserted  that  he  will 
campaign  for  the  presidency  on 
the  single  issue  of  states'  rights- 

Dajiublan  Go^nference 

^  At  Belgrade  the  International 
conference  to  settle  the  problem 
of  free  navigation  on  the  Danube 
met  in  late  July.  Soviet  deputy 
foreign  minister,  with  <?haracter- 
istic  bluntuess.  told  Western  pow- 
ers delegates  that  "the  door  will 
be  open  for  you  to  leave"  If  they 
sought  to  lay  down  what  he 
called  '"conditions".  The  Commu- 
nist bloc,  as  a  further  gesture  of 
friendship,  rejected  lEnghah  as 
one  of  the  official  languages,  and 
the  record  will  be  made  only  in 
Russian  and  French,  though  Eng- 
lish may  be  used  in  making 
speeches  at  the  conference. 

French  Crisis 

^  France,  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  passed  through  another 
of  its  periodic  government  crises, 
and  the  premier,  Robert  Sohu- 
man*  was  obliged  to  reaTgn.  His 
cabinet  was  o"vei"thrown  by  a  vote 
of  2&7-214,  due  largely  to  the 
premier's  refusal  to  slash  the 
military    budget    Andr^    Marie, 


came  premier  on  July  24.  recetv- 
ing  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
>4atioiial  Assembly  (352-190) 
M.  Schumau  was  made  minlst-er 
of  foreign  affairs,  replacing 
M-  BIdault,  who  had  occupied  the 
post  In  every  cabinet  since  the 
war. 

Confidence  for  Tito  ? 

#  At  Belgrade  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party  Congress  gave 
an  enthusiastic  vote  of  confidence 
to  Marshal  Tito,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Cominform  dQghouae- 
The  Congress  ecboerl  Tito's  own 
denunciations  of  Cominform  *'lies 
And  misrepresentations'^  of  the 
Yugoslav  leader- 
There  were  members  of  the 
Yugoslav  delegation  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess, N.  Y.,  and  of  the  Yugoslav 
Embassy  at  Washington  wfao 
signed  a  violent  inanife^sto  de- 
nouncing the  government  of 
Marshal  Tito  In  late  July,  Dr. 
Jo^a  Vilfan,  chief  of  tiie  delega- 
tion, however,  put  himself  on 
record  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Marshal  Tito  and  his  policies. 
The  denouni.Tirs  at  Washington 
were  said  to  be  minor  ofiicials. 

Tildy  Resignation 

^  Zoltau  Tildy,  president  of  the 
Hungarian  republic  since  its 
proclamation  In  I&46,  resigned  on 
July  50.  Said  Tildy,  In  a  formal 
statement,  '*It  !s  not  political  dis- 
agreement that  made  me  resign. 
The  reason  for  my  un<'hangeable 
decision  Is  that  a  person  ( his  son- 
in-law)  who  beIon[?ed  to  rny  olose 
entoiirage  c^^mmUted  a  great 
crime  against  the  interests  of  the 
Hungarian  state  r*?pub|Lc  and  our 
people,  and  consequently  I  feel 
that  1  cannot  expect  the  confi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian 
peopl*^  that  is  indispensable-"  The 
son-in-law  had  been  charged 
with,  but  not  convicted  of.  ''spy- 
ing and  treason.'-' 

Finnish  Premier  t»2d  Cabinet 

■^  Finland's  premier,  Mauno 
Pekltala,  resigned  on  July  22, 
havinij  served  as  prime  minister 
for  two  years  and  four  months- 
President  Juho  Paasikivi  asked 
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the  govermnent  to  remain  In  of- 
fice until  a  new  one  could  be 
formed.  A  week  later  premier- 
designate  :E:arl  August  Fager- 
holm  announced  Ms  all-Social 
Democratic  cabinet,  tie  Commu- 
nist-dominated Popular  Demo- 
cratic bloc  refusing  to  join  a  co- 
alition, because  they  could  not 
get  the  mtnlstrles  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, trade  and  the  Interior  lor 
their  members. 

I>e  QMlWii  Victory 

^  The  Italian  Senate  (Juir  22) 
defeated  a  motion  of  *D0  confl- 
dence'  in  ffce  De  GaSperi  gOTern- 
ment,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Communists  after  the  flhoot- 
ing  of  their  leader,  Palmlro  To- 
gliattl-  The  Tote  was  173-83  In 
favor  of  Pretnier  de  Gasperl. 
Togllattl  U  reported  to  be  much 
better, 

Farben  Plant  and  Directors 

^  A  violent  explosion  occurred 
In  the  great  I.  G.  Farben  plant 
at  Ludwigahaf eo>  Germany, 
July  28.  Over  200  persona  were 
killed  and  nearly  two  thousand 
were  injnred.  The  blast  destroyed 
125  buildings-  The  cause  re- 
mained obscure. 

At  the  seme  tlrtie  thirteen 
former  directors  of  the  erstwhile 
munitions  works  were  convicted 
of  looting  occupied  lauds  and 
mistreating  alave  labor  They  re- 
ceived sentences  of  from  IJ  to  8 
years  each, 

Newfoundland  WUl  Join  Canada 

^  The  latter  part  of  July  a 
plebtactte  held  in  NewfouDdland 
voted  77,869  to  71,464  that  onion 
with  Canada  was  what  was 
wanted.  Newfoundland's  inClu- 
glon  in  the  Canadian  federation 
as  a  tenth  province  waa  approved 
in  principle  (July  30)  by  the 
Canadian  and  British  govern- 
ments. 

Peru  ReBum^  Spanish  Tie 

^  Peru,  on  July  28,  served  no- 
tice on  the  U.  N.  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Madrid  and  "resume  full  rela- 
tions with  Franco  Spain"\  The 
U,  N.,  In  1946,  urged  ail  member 
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nattdns  to  withdraw  their  aui- 
bassadora  aod  ministers  from 
Spala  as  long  as  FraDco  con- 
tinued in  power.  The  1947  Gener- 
al Assembly,  however,  declined 
to  reaffirm  this  resolution;  hence 
Peru  felt  free  to  take  the  course 
she  chose. 

Christian-Jewish  Couiu^ 

^  The  International  Council  of 
Chrlstlacs  and  Jews,  composed  of 
about  150  educators  from  17 
countries,  and  meeting  at  Fri- 
bourg,  Switzerland,  on  July  30 
formally  adopted  a  constitution 
for  a  permanent  organ  la  ation. 
The  council  will,  In  friendship 
with  the  world, -collaborate  with 
th«  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

AnglicaJi  Bishops'  Conferenee 

^  More  than  300  AngHceu  bish- 
ops from  all  over  the  world  were 
attending  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  London  in  mid-July.  The 
firat  of  such  conferences  was  held 
In  1S67,  and  they  have  been  held 
approximately  every  ten  years 
since.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
Lamheth  Palace,  the  official  Lon- 
don residence  of  the  archhishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  declsious  of 
the  conference  have  no  binding 
effect  on  the  individual  Anglican 
(Episcopal)  churches  represent- 
ed»  but  serve  as  a  guide  for  co- 
operative  actioo, 

Liquor  Consumption  In  the  U.  S.. 

■^  The  Treasury  reported  July  18 
that  liquor  consumption  in  the 
U-  8.  had  grown  faster  than  the 
population  since  repeal  of  prg- 
htbltloo  in  1933,  and  spending  on 
whisliy  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  general  income  leve] 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  whisky  tax  of  59  per  hun- 
dred-proof gallon  is  the  govern- 
ment's biggest  revenue  raiser  in 
the  excise  category.  It  brought  in 
$1,685,400,000  in  the  last  fiscal 
yean 

IntematlonaJ  Airport 

at  IdlewUd 

^  The  last  day  of  July  marted 
the  beginning  of  a  weeli-long  air 
show  at  rdlewild.  N.  Y.,  dedicat- 


ing the  new  Tntemfttlooal  Air 
port  and  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
annlver^ry  of  the  Incorporation 
of  Greater  New  Yorli.  The  first 
day's  doings  included  speeches  by 
the  two  leading  presidential  can- 
didates, Truman  and  Dewey,  and 
the  flight  of  850  air  force  and 
navy  planes.  New  Torfa  Interna- 
tional Airport  is  the  world's  larg^ 
est,  covering  4,900  acrea.  whEch 
equals  one-third  the  area  of  Man- 
hattan island.  Begun  sis  years 
ago,  68,000,000  cuhlc  yards  of 
sand  were  pumped  from  near-by 
Jamaica  bay  to  flit  in  a  tidal 
marsh.  One  of  the  seven  runways 
is  nearly  two  miles  long.  The 
port  will  be  able  to  handle  up  to 
a  thousand  flights  a  day. 

180-Fassen§^r  Plane 

■^  The  new  gtant  of  the  air,  the 
180-passenger,  92- ton,  Lockheed 
CouHtitutioQ,  spanned  the  Ameri- 
can continent  (July  25)  in  10 
hours  19  mmiites,  landing  at  the 
naval  air  test  center  in  Patuxent 
Ulver,  Maryland-  As  the  plane 
was  simply  being  delivered  to  the 
navy,  it  sought  no  record 

New  Drug  from  Mold 

^  A  drug,  named  aureomycin, 
has  been  extracted  from  soil 
mold  and  has  been  nsed  with  re- 
puted succeH/e^'to  treat  infections 
that  do  not  respond  to  penicillin 
or  streptomycin,  according  to  re- 
ports issued  July  21  at  the  New 
Yoric  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
chemical  is  described  aa  "golden- 
yellow",  whence  Ita  name. 

Olympic  Games 

^  King  George  VI,  oC  England, 
on  July  2^  opened  the  Olympic 
Gam-ea  at  Wembley  Stadium  in 
the  presence  of  80,000  spectators. 
Some  fl,000  athletes,  from  58  na- 
tions, were  On  hand.  AlthO"ugh  it 
blew  out  six  times  as  it  was  car- 
ried from  Greece*  the  Olympic 
torch,  of  traditional  significance, 
was  carried  burniuK  into  the 
Stadium  by  an  athletically  at- 
tired runner.  Satd  the  k!ng,  "I 
proclaim  open  the  Olympic 
Games  ^>f  London  celebrating  the 
14th  Olympiad  of  the  modern 
era," 
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For  Your  Librarij 


Do  you  have  these  three  books  in  yonr  personal  library?  They  have  a  place 
there,  right  be&ide  your  copy  of  the  Bible*  Each  of  them  is  a  valuable  reference 
book  that  will  make  the  Bible  more  understandable  to  you. 

''The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free'' 

shows  the  harmony  between  true  science  and  the  Bible's  account 
of  creation,  and  gives  a  complete  history  of  freedom  from  its 
loss  to  its  eventual  restoration  to  humankind.  A  scripture  in- 
dex completes  its  384  pages. 

''Let  God  Be  True'' 

will  help  you  to  appreciate  your  Bible  more,  by  proving  God's 
word  true  and  reliable.  In  its  320  pages  the  basic  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  are  discussed  one  by  one,  intelligently  and  Scrip- 
turally.  It  has  both  subject  and  scripture  indexes. 
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The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand- 

a  384-page  book^  considers  the  kingdom  of  God  in  enlightening 
detail,  drawing  comforting  truths  from  the  Bible  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  hope  which  it  holds  for  hu- 
mankind. Scripture  and  subject  indexes  add  to  its  value. 

Each  of  these  stimulating,  educational  books  should  be  in  your  library,  con- 
venient for  study  with  your  Bible,  All  three  may  be  had  for  $1.00.  A  booklet, 
Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations^  will  be  included  free, 

WATCHTOWER  IIT  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  I^  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  Ib  $1-00  for  ''The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  l'yee'%  *'Let  Ood  Be  True'%  ''The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand'' 

and  Perm<ment  Governor  of  All  Nati(yns. 
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IN  THE  WAKE 
OF  GANDHI'S  DEATH 

Propaganda  of  rival  groups  reaches  a  delirious  crescendo, 
and  reveals  the  precarious  position  of  India  today 


Out  of  This  World 

Escapists  from  this  world  can  gain  a  new  and  perfect  one 


X^Ray  Sees  Through  You 

How  this  marvel  of  the  twentieth  century  benefits  millions 


Lie  on  the  Couch 

Psychiatrists  stalk  the  arch-villain, 
your  subconscious 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

NcwA  ftources  -that  are  akl«  to  ke&p  you  aw&ke  to  ihe  vital  ItfsueB 
of  our  times  must  b&  unfettered  by  ceiisoriihip  and  fieUlah  interests, 
•* Awake  1"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  W  poHtlcal  ambitions  or  obliijations;  It  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  tro<&en  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  It  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth. 

** Awake!"  uses  the  re^lar  ne\v^  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  their  unccnaored,  on-the-sccnes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow^  but  is  intemationaL  It  is  read  in  tnany  rkations,  5n  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages-  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — govermnentj  commerce*  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  condttlons,  natural  vvonders — ^wliy*  its  cover* 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake!"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers^  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  -world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  -svith  '"Av^'akc!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakel" 

PnBLTfiHKJ  SUHlTtfOWrHLT   Bt 
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In  the  Wake  of  Gandhi's  Death 


THEEE  are  particular  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  nations 
when  the  people,  stimulated 
a  VSM.  by  some  violent  passion,  or 
some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the 
artful  misrepresentations  of  interested 
men,  resort  to  measures  A^hich  ultimate- 
ly entangle  them  in  a  circle  of  evil-doing 
and  misery. 

Freedom  had  come  to  India  in  the 
wake  of  religious  frenzy.  Hindus  and 
Moslems  had  brutally  butchered  each 
other.  Millions  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  driven  out  of  their  ances- 
tral homes,  broken  in  body  and  spirit, 
and  forced  to  make  a  dusty,  deadly  trek 
in  search  of  a  new  home.  The  dislocation 
caused  by  the  mass  migration  of  people 
between  India  and  Pakistan  had  created 

problems  of  immense  magnitude.  Hindu 
communalism  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  Hindu  kingdom. 

Appalled  by  the  evils  of  the  movement 
and  believing  that  he  had  a  "mission  of 
peace"  to  fulfill,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  In- 
dia's "political  father",  had  since  India's 
Independence  Day  made  efforts  to  dis- 
suade the  Moslem  minority  from  leav- 
ing India  for  Pakistan.  But  early  in  1948 
the  situation  was  at  its  worst  in  the 
capital  city  of  India,  New  Delhi,  and 
Gandhi  had  resorted  to  a  fast  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  there  and  for 
restoration  of  full  freedom  to  the  move- 
ment of  Moslems  living  in  Delhi  and  the 
Indian  Union.  But  by  now  fanaticism 
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had  so  gripped  the  Hindu  communalists 
that  they  feared  not  even  to  put  Gandhi 
out  of  their  way.  Within  a  few  days  of 
his  fast,  a  bomb  was  thrown  in  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  him.  And  within  ten  days 
of  this  bomb-throw,  on  January  30, 1948, 
he  was  shot  dead. 

The  hopes  that  Gandhi  had  raised  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  vast  masses 
of  the  people  were  shattered.  The  sud- 
den, violent  end  of  the  man  who  for 
many  long  years  dominated  the  Indian 
scene  plunged  India  into  an  abyss  of 
gloom.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  calam- 
ity, Sarojini  Naidu,  governor  of  the 
United  Provinces,  lamented:  "Alas  for 
the  Hindu  conununity,  that  the  greatest 
Hindu  of  them  all  .  .  .  should  have  been 
slain  by  the  hand  of  a  Hindu !  That  in- 
deed is  almost  the  epitaph  of  the  Hindu 
faith.''  Gandhf s  assassination  came  as  a 
thunderbolt  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  enveloped  the  land  with  a  dark- 
ness even  more  complete  than  the  trage- 
dies of  the  preceding  months.  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Patel  called  it  ''a  day  of 
sorrow,  shame  and  agony  for  India". 

The  Aftermath 

How,  then,  is  India  facing  the  future 
and  the  perils  that  encompass  it?  The 
convulsions  and  heartbreaks  of  the  past 
months  have  affected  both  the  spirit  and 
the  outlook  of  the  people.  The  majority 
do  not  quite  know  where  they  stand  to- 
day, and  doubts  and  disillusionment  grip 
the  populace.  The  Congress  leaders  con- 


fess  that  while  the  present  is  foil  of  un- 
certainty,  the  future  is  even  more 
shr-OTided  and  difficult  to  pierce.  NeYer- 
iheles&f  people  \rhose  minds  are  in  a  fluid 
statcj  not  knowing  which  way  to  look 
and  what  to  do,  can  be  wooed  with  prom- 
ises and  id(?al&  of  human  conception. 

Propaganda  and  counter-propaganda 
worked  up  into  a  delirious  crescendo  by 
rival  groups  glarin^^ly  reveals  the  pre- 
carious position  of  India  today.  Com- 
munal rancor,  provincial  antipathies^ 
sectional  intrigues  and  various  other  ele- 
ments have  made  fissures  in  the  body 
politic  and  at  key  points  deepen  in  in- 
tensity. Already  a  forceful  movement 
for  reorientation  of  the  provinces  on  a 
linguistic  basis  is  under  way.  The  con- 
flict may  ultimately  turn  India  into  a 

second  China. 

Following  Gandhi's  death  and  wh^n 
the  prescribed  period  of  thirteen  davs  of 
mourning  enjoined  by  the  Hindu  religion 
had  elapsed,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
sought  to  console  the  nation  and  to  allay 
the  fears  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  government.  Said  he : 

We  must  remember  that  India  is  a  com- 
mon home  to  all  those  who  live  here,  to  whiit- 
ever  rehgion  tliey  may  belong.  They  are  equal 
sharers  in  our  great  inheritance  and  they  have 
equal  rights  and  obhgations.  Ours  is  a  com- 
posite nation,  as  all  great  nations  must  neces- 
sarily be.  Any  narrowness  in  outlook,  any  at- 
tempt to  eonfi.ne  the  hounds  of  this  great  na- 
tion, will  be  a  betrayal  of  [Gandhi's]  final 
lesson  and  wilJ  surely  lead  to  disaster  SKd  to 
the  loss  of  that  freedom  for  which  [Gandhi] 
labored  and  which  he  ^ainecl  for  us  in  large 


meaanre. 


It  was  felt  that  the  disruption  of  the 
country  into  two  states,  the  growing 
ferocity  of  communal  violence,  the  in- 
creasing importance  attached  in  many 
quarters  to  provincial  interests^  and  the 
complexity  of  international  problems 
made  it  necessary  for  India  to  be  a  com- 
pact, powerful  and  largely  centralized 
state.  Moderate  leaders  expressed  the 
view  that  ''separation  (from  the  British 


Commonwealth  of  Nations)  may  satisfy 
our  present  feelings  of  resentment  or  na- 
tional elation,  but  will  not  lead  to  the 
greater  security  of  our  newly  created 
status  or  to  its  rapid  growth".  That 
feeling  is  reflected  in  an  amendment  of 
far-reaching  implications  made  in  the 
Draft  Constitution  for  India- 

"Sovereign  Independent  iJep?/6Iic"  was 
the  original  description  sought  to  be 
given  to  India  in  Nehru's  ''Objectives" 
resolution  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Now  the  words 
''Sovereign  Independent  State"  are 
sought  to  be  substituted  for  the  original 
description.  The  object  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  explained  by  Dr,  Ambedkar, 
chairman  of  the  drafting  committee,  was 
"to  see  that  nothing  in  the  constitution 
brings  about  the  automatic  and  instan- 
taneous severance  between  India  and  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations".  It  is 
with  the  British  Crown  that  the  Indian 
Union  is  at  present  linked.  India's  lead- 
ers will  have  to  think  nntil  November, 
1948,  when  the  Constituent  Assembly 
will  finally  decide  on  the  subject,  wheth- 
er India  should  remain  within  this  Brit- 
ish  eoinmonwealth  or  get  out  the  way 
Burma  did. 

The  general  consensus  of  political 
opinion  in  this  country  had  been  for 
many  years. in  favor  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. Partition,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  facilitated  or  quickened  the  pace 
of  transfer  of  power,  has  given  rise  to 
problems  of  a  complex  and  formidable 
character.  Tied  up  closely  with  this  is  the 
growing  sentiment  that  India  should 
give  up  neutrality  as  the  guiding  Prin- 
ciple of  its  foreign  policy  and  more  or 
less  aide  with  the  Anglo-American  hloo 
with  a  view  to  improving  its  internation- 
al position, 

Indian  States  in  tke  Indian  Union 

In  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
situation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
background.  The  term  ''Indian  state" 
means  any  territory  in  India  which  was 
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not  part  of  British  India,  and  which  was 
recognized  as  a  st&te.  Some  562  units 
were  so  recognized^  Tliey  comprised  a 
third  of  the  area  of  undivided  India  and 
contained  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
population.  The  total  area  was  600,000 
square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
93  milhon.  They  differed  from  each  other 
enormously  in  size,  resources  and  popu- 
lation. On  one  end  is  Hyderahad,  with 
an  area  of  82^700  square  mileSj  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  million  rupees  per  an- 
num and  17  million  subjects,  and  on  the 
other  end  are  petty  chiefs  whose  terri- 
tory consists  of  a  few  acres  each.  The 
internal  government  of  the  different 
states  varies  considerably,  A  few  have 
legislatures  and  high  courts.  The  major- 
ity are  autocracies  and  feudal. 

Prior  to  partition  the  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  British  Crown  were 
regulated  by  treaty,  grant^  usage  and 
sufferance.  The  British  Crown,  as  the 
paramount  power,  offered  advice  to  the 
rulers  through  Residents  and  political 
agents.  The  states  were  intimately  tied 
to  India  by  a  variety  of  economic  and 
administrative  agreements.  But  by  the 
Indian  Independence  Act  the  British 
parliament  declared  that  the  dominion 
of  His  Majesty  over  the  Indian  states 
lapsed  and  with  it  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements in  force  between  Ilis  Majesty 
and  the  rulers  of  the  Indian  states. 

Except  a  few  states  like  Bahawalpur 
and  Kalat,  which  are  contiguous  to  Paki- 
stan, all  the  other  states  adjoin  or  are 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  do- 
minion of  India-  Their  future  appeared 
to  he  a  thorny  problem  at  one  time  and 
the  activities  of  the  States  Department 
of  the  government  of  India  were  directed 
to  the  task  of  fitting  the  states  into  the 
Indian  constitution. 

In  co-operation  with  the  rulers  of  the 
states,  the  transformation  of  "Princely 
India"  has  been  a  fairly  quick  process. 
Within  the  space  of  six  months  many  of 
the  smaller  states  had  ceded  their  ad- 
mimstrative    functions    to    neighboring 
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provinces  or  to  the  central  government; 

others  had  grouped  themselves  into  larg- 
er units  styled  '^States  Unions"  and 
some  had  acceded  as  units  of  the  Indian 
"Union.  In  the  result  this  motley  c^'owd 
of  feudal  territories  have  been  integrat- 
ed into  30  units.  It  is  conceded  that,  gen- 
erally, the  rulers  have  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation. Had  they  remained  truculent  they 
would  have  lost  their  domains  and  their 
wealth.  As  it  is,  thev  have  saved  their 
wealth,  salvaged  their  privy  purses  and 
likely  established  a  claim  to  political 
power  and  influence  with  the  government 
of  the  Indian  Union. 

Of  the  two  biggest  states,  namely, 
Kashmir  and  Hyderabad,  the  former  has 
become  an  international  concern  al- 
though it  has  '^acceded"  to  India.  In  the 
latter,  situated  **in  tbe  belly  of  India", 
Indian  Congress  agitators  for  accession 
of  the  state  to  the  Indian  Union  allege 
that  the  ruler's  court  clique  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  '^standstiM"  agreement  with 
India  to  convert  itself  into  a  "Southern 
Pakistan''. 

Kashmir  mid  Hyderabad  Tangles 

In  Novemberj  1947,  India,  confident 
that  it  had  an  unassailable  case  against 
Pakistan,  rushed  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  with  rosy  hopes  for  a 
solution  of  its  dispute  with  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir.  The  deliberations  in  the 
Security  Council  dragged  on  for  months  ; 
debate  and  private  talks  Jed  nowhere; 
consideration  of  the  dispute  was  ad- 
journed, postponed  and  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  by  other  business  which  was  as- 
sumed to  be  more,  urgent.  India  was  dis- 
comfited and  disillusioned-  A  final  deci^ 
sion  is  to  await  the  report  of  a  commis- 
sion which  the  Security  Council  is  send- 
ing to  Kashmir  to  investigate  conditions 
on  the  spot  and  to  supervise  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  to  decide  whether  the 
state  shall  be  incorporated  into  India  or 
Pakistan.  But  its  resolution  on  Kashmir 
is  recommendatory  rather  than  manda- 


tury.  As  a  consequence  the  execution  of 

Khe  resolution  rests  on  the  sweet  will  of 
the  two  disputants-  The  Kashmir  prob- 
lem is  not  easy  to  solve.  Bordered  by 
RuFsia,  China,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan 
and  India,  it  is  a  political  issue  of  im- 
mense consequences, 

Hyderabad  with  its  82,700  square 
miles  and  its  17  million  people  could  not 
have  the  same  relation  with  India  as  a 
petty  state  comprising  a  few  villages  and 
a  handful  of  people.  On  the  lapse  of 
paramonntcy  the  nixam  of  Hyderabad, 
who  is  a  Moslem,  claimed  that  he  was 
entitled  to  ^^resume  status  of  independ- 
ent sovereign^'  but  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  association  between 
Hyderabad  and  the  units  in  British  India 
^'remains  for  decision  at  a  later  stage 
when  their  constitution  and  powers  have 
been  determined".  At  the  end  of  N'ovem- 
ber^  1947,  India  and  Hyderabad  signed 
a  '"standstill  agreement''  for  one  year, 
Hyderabad  has  since  then  continued  to 
be  a  tough  problem  both  for  the  Indian 
Union  and  for  the  niKam.  Nobody  knows 
how  it  will  be  settled  and  when,  "Will  His 
Exalted  Highness  introduce  responsible 
government  in  the  state?  Will  Hydera- 
bad accede  to  the  Indian  Union  or  main- 
tain an  independent  status?  These  are 
the  main  questions  about  Hyderabad- 

In  January,  1948,  India's  agent-general 
in  Hyderabad  stated:  "Hyderabad  can- 
not stand  still  despite  the  standstill 
agreement.  Hyderabad  is  India  and  In- 
dia is  Hyderabud^  bone  of  its  hone  and 
flesh  of  its  flesh,  and  nothing  can  part 
it  from  India,  for  the  people  of  India 
are  one  and  indivisible." 

The  Moslems  of  Hyderabad  expressed 
fears  that  the  Hindu  majority  of  85  per- 
cent within  the  state,  with  the  help  of  the 
Hindu  majority  without,  may  oust  them 
from  their  age-old  position  of  prize  and 
power.  Opinion  in  Hyderabad  thereafter 
hardened  and  Hyderabad  made  it  clear 
that  while  it  would  never  accede  to  In- 
dia, it  is  equally  unwilling  to  let  the  ma- 
jority prevail  at  the  present  stage  in  the 


Hyderabad  government.  Protracted 
talks  have  ensued  for  so  many  months 
that  people  have  ahnost  lost  count  of 
the   fin^e^  Indm  and  Hyderabad  have 

negotiated. 

India,  ^'Pillar  of  Hope"? 

Asaf  Ali,  Moslem  supporter  of  the 
Congress  party  and  hitherto  Indian  am- 
bassador to  Washington,  is  reported  as 
stating  on  his  return  to  India:  ''AH  the 
south  Asian  and  north  African-  states 
and  peoples  are  eagerly  looking  up  to 
India  as  the  pillar  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  resolutely  solve  our  own 
problems  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  keep 
ourselves  ready  to  play  the  role  which 
history  has  assigned  to  us,*' 

But  such  'counsels  of  perfection'  and 
appeals  for  "co-operation  and  a  joining 
together  of  all  the  forces  which  want  to 
make  India  a  great  and  progressive  na- 
tion and  to  realize  in  this  generation  the 
dreams  of  Gandhi"  failed  to  find  a  re- 
sponse from  the  younger  elements  with- 
in the  National  C'^'igr^ss,  Led  by  Jay- 
prakash  Narain,  the  Socialist  wing  of 
the  Congress,  it  is  alleged,  tried  to  make 
political  capita?  out  of  (he  critical  situa- 
tion. Soon  after  Gandhi^s  death  Narain 
drew  pointed  attention  to  the  weakness- 
es of  the  central  administration.  He  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  communal 
elements  from  the  government  in  order 
to  meet  the  crisis  which  confronted  the 
country.  He  urged  that  the  administra- 
tion be  purged  of  commvnal  sahoieurs 
and  replaced  by  democratic-minded  na- 
tionalists. He  called  upon  the  legisla- 
tures to  enact  laws  for  depriving  people 
of  obstinate  communal  views  of  the 
right  of  franchise,  because  those  who  did 
not  believe  in  democracy  had  no  rights 
to  democratic  privileges. 

The  spark  of  action  given  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Socialists  to  be  bound  by 
cords  of  fidelity  to  the  Congress  per- 
haps made  other  supporters  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  realize  how,  under  the  facade 
of  constitutional  legality,  a  single  party 
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using  familiar  methods  of  intimidation 
can  establish  ^  dictatorship.  It  was  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  government  front  became  ap- 
parent, Dr-  Ambedkar,  law  member  of 
the  government  and  leader  of  the  so- 
called  'Depressed  Classes"  the  outcastes 
of  Hindu  society,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Socialist 
party  by  advocating  a  "third  force". 

Addressing  a  conference  of  the  Sched- 
uled (Depressed)  Castes  Federation  on 
April  25,  Dr.  Ambedkar  justified  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Congress  offer  to  him  to 
enter  the  government  on  the  ^grounds 
that  he  saw  he  could  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  better  from 
within  the  government  than  from 
without  and,  since  he  was  the  law  mem- 
ber, the  Scheduled  Castes  bad  no  fear 
of  bad  laws'  being  made  to  their  preju- 
dice! What  they  had  to  fear  about  was 
bad  administration. 

'  In  regard  to  the  future  he  said  there 
was  no  use  joining  the  Congress.  There 
must  be  opposition  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment The  government  may  otherwise 
easily  become  dictatorship.  It  is  a  house 
that  is  burning,  he  added.  The  Congress 
itself  is  getting  divided.  The  Socialists 
have  gone  out;  how  big  they  will  grow 
one  cannot  say  now*  So  he  advised  his 
hearers  to  form  a  third  party  in  order 
that  the  Scheduled  Castes  may  be  able 
to  hold  the  balance,  thereby  obtaining 
bargaining  power!  "If  you  organize  you 
can  even  capture  the  government,"  he 
exhorted. 

Charging  deputy  prime  minister  Pat  el 
with  dictatorial  ambition,  the  Socialists 
by  April  15  definitely  broke  with  the 
Congress.  In  a  1,000-word  resolution  on 
the  political  situation,  the  Socialist 
party  convention  declared  that  "with  the 
achievement  of  freedom,  the  role  of  the 
Congress  as  the  joint  front  of  the  Indian 
people  had  eome  to  an  end.  The  Congress 
talked  of  socialist  slogans  and  a  co- 
operative commonwealth,  but  after  the 
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attainment  of  freedom,  instead  of  the 
Congress'  running  the  administration, 
the  administration  was  running  the  Con- 
gress"- 

The  Socialists,  they  said,  were  leaving 
the  Congress  because  the  Congress  was 
no  longer  the  hberating  instrument  but 
was  a  limiting  force,  it  being  over- 
whelmed by  anti-secular,  anti-democratic 
forces  of  the  Right.  According  to  a  So- 
cialist leader,  the  Congress  governments 
both  at  the  center  and  in  the  provinces 
are  sitting  tight  over  their  steam-roller 
majorities  and  becoming  Fascists;  dep- 
uty prime  minister  Patel  was  forming 
states  unions,  which  was  admirable,  but 
why  should- he  pay  millions  of  rupees  to 
the  former  princes  except  to  get  their 
support  in  the  formation  of  a  conserva- 
tive party;  the  Congress  ministries  were 
formed  in  the  provinces  on  the  basis  of 
caste;  it  was  against  the  democratic 
principle  of  casteless  society ;  in  the 
name  of  emergency,  government  was 
arming  itself  with  powers  which  the 
British  government  did  not  possess;  the 
new  Security  Act  and  Special  Powers 
Ordinance  enabled  the  government  to 
muzzle  the  press. 

Hope  Fades 

The  word  "ordinance"  is  hated  by  all 
politically-conscious  Indians :  it  bespeaks 
the  harder  aspects  of  the  former  British 
raj-  In  one  aspect  matters  are  worse 
than  under  the  British,  for  then  freedom 
always  loomed  ahead.  Now  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  look  forward  to*  Therefore 
the  use  of  the  same  methods  by  a  govern- 
ment "that  claims  to  have  won  freedom. 
has  shocked  the  people. 

The  government's  defense  was  that  a 
section  of  the  people  were  conspiring  to 
overthrow  it  by  violent  means ;  that  un- 
rest among  labor  grew  considerably  and 
there  were  strikes  in  factories;  that  a 
large  number  of  arms  were  being  col- 
lected and  the  security  services  were 
faced  with  a  grave  danger  of  being 
sabotaged.  It  therefore  had  to  take  steps. 


Tae  ^'national"  government  thereupon 
s'Woi>ped  down  upon  the  Communist  par- 
ty ^^  totally  banned  it  in  one  province  and 
harried  it  in  more.  A  future  all-India 
ban  is  by  no  means  improbable.  This  re- 
pressive measuTe  should  be  seen  in  the 
perspective  of  world  events.  Men  and 
women  have  been  summarily  arrested 
and  detained  without  trial  Arrests^ 
Tvidesprcad  though  they  are,  do  not  re^ 
move  the  sources  of  Communist  streiigtlL 
The  befit  of  the  leaders  have  gone  under^ 
ground*  Tfieir  power  to  cause  trouble  ift 
not  materiaily  weakened  by  the  arrests, 

The  Communist  threat  (cannot  end  b^ 
repression.  The  virtual  illegalization  of 
the  Communist  party  gave  rise  to  cer^ 
tain  fundamental  issues  of  eivil  and  dem- 
ocratic liberties  whieh  a  large  section  of 
progressive  thought  cannot  ignore.  It 
asks:  Is  government  to  be  permitted  to 
suppress  all  civic  freedom  through  un- 
democratic methods?  The  government 
had  worked  itself  np  to  a  position  where- 
in all  strikes  are  virtually  illegal  and 
suppressed  by  force.  The  right  to  strike 
is  regarded  in  all  democratic  countries 
as  a  fundamental  right-  To  take  away 
this  right,  it  is  argued,  is  to  be  steadily 
moving  toward  a  police  state. 

The  suppression  of  the  Communist 
party,  pre.sumably  prompted  by  motives 
of  self-preKervatio^,  non-Congress  cir- 
cles aver,  was  precipitate  and  uustates- 
man-like.  It  suggested  that  the  Congress 
is  trying  to  silence  all  opposition  and  to 
create  a  really  monoJitJiic  state-  ^'Oppo- 
sition is  too  readily  equated  with  sabo- 
tage/' they  comment.  But  the  Congress 
governments  both  at  the  center  and  in 
the  provinces,  it  is  contended,  have  given 
a  poor  account  of  themselves  insofar  as 
reconstruction  of  India  is  concerned- 
Many  problems  that  vitally  affect  the 
common  man  have  been  left  unsolved. 
Such  a  failure,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
not  due  so  much  to  incapacity  as  to 
intransigence  and  influence  of  Big 
Business, 
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A  Colossal  Task 

In  India  today  there  are  huge  differ- 
ences between  certain  groups,  classes 
and  individu-als.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  be- 
tween those  who  are  at  the  top  and  those 
who  are  at  the  bottom.  The  vast  majority 
of  India's  toiling  masses  suffer  from 
hunger  and  poverty.  Their  sole  cry  is  for 
more  food  and  cloth ,  for  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life,  for  the  recognition  of  their 
claims  to  the  minimum  of  human  stand- 
ards. Moreover,  that  India  lives  mainly 
in  villages  is  a  fact  that  often  tends  to 
be  forgotten  when  people  talk  about 
plans  for  industrial  dcvelopme^it  and  so- 
cial welfare  schemes.  Only  2i^illion  out 
of  India's  300  million  are  in  industry. 

Ap'art  from  the  fact  that  nearly  85  out 
of  every  100  are  illiterate,  the  latest 
available  economic  data  show  that  less 
than  one  in  a  miffion  persons  even  be- 
gins to  approach  the  standards  by  which 
riches  are  measured  in  a  country  like 
America,  But,  of  course,  the  disparity  is 
not  just  confined  to  the  wealthy  minority. 
In  America  1  man  in  4  owns  a  ear,  where- 
as in  India  only  1  man  in  5^000  possesses 
one-  Every  other  American  has  a  radio 
set,  but  in  India  only  one  in  1,500,  The 
average  American's  span  of  life  is  SO 
years;  the  Indian's,  26.  America's  aver- 
age per  capita  income  is  30  times  that 
of  India,  while  per  capita  consumption 
of  electricity  in  the  U.  S,  A,  is  160  times 
as  high  as  this  country.  An  average 
American  working"  life  is  nearly  4J  times 
that  of  an  Indian.  Indian  production 
'  potentiality  at  present  is  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  American,  the  English- 
man, the  Japanese  or  tho  Russian,  These 
are  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of 
India's  poverty. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
alone,  the  colossal  task  before  India  un- 
der human  rule  must  prove  baf- 
fling to  the  ablest  administrator 
the  nation  can  produce.— -iu'fl^e/ 
correspondent  in  India. 
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Out  of  This  World 


LITTLE  wonder  there  are  so  many 
escapists  in  this  present  world.  Who 
would  notwish  to  escape  its  conditions  of 
misery  and  woe?  Its  hopes  for  unity  are 
spliiiterGd  by  divisions  of  color,  race, 
creed,  social  classes,  politics  and  nation- 
alism. The  world  is  a  house  divided,  and 
its  factions  fight  Wars  avalanche  their 
successive  waves  of  destruction  through 
the  land.  In  their  wake  stalks  famine, 
and  those  that  survive  its  onslaught  fall 
victim  to  pestilence  and  disease. 

From  the  ruins  rise  myriads  of  fake 
saviors.  Turn  to  free  enterprise!  cry  the 
democracies,  even  as  their  capitalists  put 
more  squeeze  on  the  family  purse  by  an- 
other boost  in  the  price  spiral,  Down 
with  capitalism  and  all  share  alike! 
scream  the  communists,  even  as  their 
Red  police  state  swallows  personal  free- 
doms in  one  greedy  gulp*  And  in  the  dis- 
cordant din  clamor  the  voices  of  the 
fascist^  the  socialist,  the  world  federal- 
ist, the  United  Nationist. 


Pear  gives  way  to  despair,  and  the  in- 
sane asylums  overflow.  And  as  the  ail- 
ments mount,  so  do  the  saviors  and  the 
remedies.  Finally,  the  seas  of  humanity, 
lashed  and  battered  about  by  woe  and 
miaery  and  oppression,  bocome  calloused 
to  the  hackneyed  blasts  of  the  propa- 
gandists, their  threats,  their  wheedlings, 
their  rabble-rousings,  their  cajolings, 
their  stale  schemes,  their  hypocritical 
promises. 

Weary  and  restless  humanity  wants  to 
escape,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  So  they 
rush  to  the  fantasies  of  the  Hctian  story, 
to  the  make-believe  of  the  stage,  to  the 
happy-endings  of  the  movies.  Not  a  rem- 
edy, of  course;  but  it  is  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  miserable  r'ealism  of 
this  world*  It  is  a  way  to  taste  happi- 
ness vicariously,  and  loose  wistful  long- 
ings in  dreaminj^s.  It  is  a  chance  to 
escape  this  world  for  a  soothing  moment. 

Envisioning  a  New  World 

Close  your  eyes  to  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  woe,  sorrow  and  degradation  that 


As  the  fight- 
ing on  the  peace 
front  continues  to  equal  the 
battling  once  marking  the 
war  front,  a  wearied  man- 
kind turns  away  heartsick 
and  hopeless.  Some  turn 
delinquent,  others  becinne 
criminal-  Jails  filL  The  hun- 
gry and  homeless  increase, 
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prevail  on  all  sides,  and  open  your 
mind's  eye  to  the  visions  of  a  new  woj^ld 
given  many  centuries  ago,  "Words  writ- 
ten long  ago  paint  the  picture  for  our 
day,  because  they  were  focused  upon  this 
point  in  the  stream  of  time.  And  as  you 
read,  set  aside  any  eynicisni  spawned  by 
contact  with  this  present  V/orld,  for  the 
vision  is  not  founded  ofi  tHe  broken 
planks  of  some  political  platform  whose 
builders  ^^ill  promise  anything  to  corral 
your  votes.  It  is.  built  on  r^ck  foundation 
more  solid  than  Gibraltar  its  builder  is 
a  master  workman  beyoM  hunjan  com^ 
prehension,  and  its  ruler?  need  not  your 
vote  to  put  them  in  office^By  visualizing 
as  you  read,  come  take  a  walk  in  that 
promised  new  world  and  see  why  no  sane 
person  would  wish  to  escape  living  in  it. 

Th«y  shall  build  bouae=s,  and  inhabit,  them  ^ 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards^  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and  an- 
other inhabit ;  they  shali  not  pJaiit,  and  an- 
other eat :  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days 
of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy 
the  work  of  theiV  hands.— Isaiah  65;  21,  22. 

No  housing  shortages.  No  landlords. 
No  rent-gougers.  And  no  famrnes. 

I  ,  ,  ,  -will  send  down  the  showers  in  their 
season— showers  of  blessing  shall  they  be. 
Then  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit,  and  the  earth  shah  yield  her  produce. 
Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  cypress, 
■and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle.- Ezekiel  34:26,27;  Isaiah  55:13, 
An  ATTier,  Trans. 

This  means  no  droughts-  Hence,  no 
rainmakers.  And  no  dry-ice  sprinklers 
trying  to  wring  rain  from  a  cloud.  No 
back-breaking  toil  battling  thorns  and 
thistles,  no  waging  of  insect  warfare 
with  DDT.  No  crop  failures. 

''Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the 
earth  "  That  envisioned  new  world  will 
j-iiig  with  the  happy  cries  of  childrenj 
cries  never  stilled  by  infant  death  that 
leaves  weeping  in  its  wake :  "The  voice 
of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her, 
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nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall  be  no 
more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old 
man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days/' 
— Q-enesis  1:28,  RotK;  Isaiah  65:19,20, 

^  All  hitman  creatures  will  then 
be  a  delight  to  the  eye,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  promise:  "He 
hath  Tuade  evety  thing  beauti- 
ful in  his  time."  "What  a  change  of  living 
this  portends!  No  beauty  parlors,  and 
no  beauticians!  Upon  retiring  women 
need  spend  no  time  with  hair-eurlers.  No 
skin  lotions.  No  beauty  creams.  You 
would  not  use  such  concoctions  on  the 
fresh  and  firm  flesh  of  a  child,  would 
you?  Well,  in  that  new  world  '^^flesh  shall 
be  fresher  than  a  child^s:  he  shall  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  his  yoiith'\  (Ecele- 
siastes  3 :  11 ;  Job  33 :  25)  No  more  wrin- 
kles, or  baldness^  or  gray  hair.  And  sure- 
ly no  need  for  elastic  bands  and  belts  to 
girdle  up  and  hold  our  sagging  bodies 
together  I 

Animals  in  a  Beautified  Earth 

The  earth,  also,  will  be  beautiful  be- 
yond description-  ^'"The  heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool: 
,  ,  ,  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet 
glorious."  Then  "the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 
the  rose''.- Isaiah  66 : 1 ;  60 :  13 ;  35 : 1,  2, 

Oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  rolling 
hills,  mountain  crags — what  a  variety  of 
views  to  spice  a  tramp  over  the  country- 
side! Follow  that  forest  trail  there,  the 
one  carpeted  with  springy  pine  needles. 
Greedily  inhale  the  tangy  air  and  ex- 
hilarate in  the  many  deep-woods  smells 
it  carries  to  you.  Hear  how  the  birds  fill 
the  forest  with  song?  And  as  you  stride 
through  the  woods  and  cross  grassy 
meadows  fenced  only  by  towering  pines, 
what  an  unutterable  thrill  of  joy  to  be 
joined  by  a  stately  elk  trotting  on  one 
side,  and  a  king-ly  lion  padding  noiae- 
lessly  along  on  the  other  1  Fear  them? 
Fear    any    of    the   woodland    denizens 
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should  nightfall  find  you  still  in  their 
haunts?  Listen: 

I  -  .  .  will  cauae  the  evil  beasts  to  cease 
out  of  the  land:  and  they  shall  dwell  safely 
in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods.  In 
that  day  will  I  make  a  eoTenant  for  them 
with  the  heasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the 
fowla  of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things 
of  the  ground:  and  I  will  break  the  bow  and 
the  sword  and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and 
will  make  th^zn  to  lie  down  safely.  The  wolf 
also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them_  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  adder's 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.—Ez^kiel  34:25;  Hoaea2:18;  Isaiah 
lit  6-9,  margin^ 

No  ca^e-elustered  zoos.  No  circuses. 
No  animal  trainers,  A  little  child  can  do 
that  work  better  then. 

And  in  your  .tramp,  be  it  in 
mountain,  prairie,  woods  or 
community  settlement,  never 
5^  oncewill  you  see  an  army  camp, 
or  a  military  school,  or  a  war  plant,  or 
even  a  weapon,  "They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears' 
into  pruninghooks:  nation  shall  not  lift 
Up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  "war  any  more,"  (Micah  4:3) 
What  a  blessing  for  war-sick  humanity, 
at  last!  No  munition-makers.  No  war- 
mongers. No  A-bombs.  No  militarists. 

And  speaking  of  blessings,  will  it  not 
be  grand  when  radios  no  longer  blare  out 
sensationalisms  about  international  cri- 
ses and  threatening  World  War  IH'sl 
When  press  headlines  do  not  scream  of 
race  riots  or  class  prejudices?  When 
there  will  be  no  windy  politicians^  no 
political  parties,  no  lying  election  eam- 
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paigns  where  the  poor  people  have  to  ti-y 
to  pick  the  cleanest  from  a  gang  of  mud- 
slinging  politicians  1  When  hundreds  of 
confusing  sects  and  cults  will  no  longer 
batter  your  eardrums  with  religious  ora- 
tory that  sounds  as  hollow  as  the  beating 
on  an  empty  tuh? 

All  that  wiUcojne  in  the  envisioned  new 

world,  for  then:  God  "hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations",  is  "no  respec- 
ter of  persons".  There  will  be  "one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  haptism,  one  Q-od 
and  Father  of  all",  and  ^^the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea",  and  this  with- 
out benefit  of  divisive,  sectarian  clergy- 
men. That  will  he  a  new  worlds  a  united 
world  that  will  stand,  a  Theocratic  world 
that  wiU  look  to  Jehovah  God  and  Christ 
Jesus  and  the  prayed-for  Kingdom  as 
rulers.— Acts  17:26;  10:34;  Ephesians 
4:5,6;  Isaiah  11:9, 

New  World  Real  and  Permanent 

A  fooFs  paradise,  this  envisioned  new 

world?  N"o ;  for  the  promise  is :  "No  fools 
shall  wander  there,"  (Isaiah  35:8,  Att 
Amer,  Trans.)  Too  good  to  be  true?  If 
God  is  not  too  good  to  be  true,  if  the 
Bible  is  not  too  good  to  be  true,  then  this 
is  not  too  good  to  helieve,  for  God  prom- 
ises it  and  the  Bible  records  it.  Then  is 
it  too  good  to  last?  No;  this  present  is 
too  bad  to  last  Even  self-centered  lead- 
ers of  this  present  conceited  world  con- 
jecture that  if  the  insects  do  not  get  us 
atomic  warfare  will.  But  the  promised 
new  world  will  last  forever.  Note  the 
following : 

Jehovah  is  the  Creator  of  that  new 
world,  and  He  is  "from  everlasting  to 
everlasting".  Its  King,  Christ  Jesus, 
'^hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  uiito,"  His 
joint-heirs  redeemed  from  among  men 
who  reign  with  him  ''must  put  on  immor- 
tality". And  the  kingdom  government 
that  will  reign  over  paradise  earth  is  an 
enduring  one:  "Thy  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
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lasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  en- 
dnreth     throaghout     all     generations" 

Psalms  90:2;  145:13;  1  Timothy 
6;  16  J 1  Corinthians  15 :  53. 

Then  maybe  the  earthly  home  of  men 
will  come  to  a  fiery  end^  a,s  the  fundamen- 
talist religions  teach?  No;  Ecclesiastes 
1:4  says:  *'The  earth  abideth  fqr  ever," 
Perhaps  its  inhabitants  will  get  sick  and 
di^?  No,  again.  *'The  inhabitant  shall  not 
say^  I  am  sick."  '"Bless  the  Lord,  -  ■.  . 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases." — Isaiah 
33:24;  Psalm  103 :  2, 3, 

No  doctors. 

"Well,  maybe  the  inhabitants  will  die 
at  a  ripe  old  age.  **The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death/'  "There  shall 
be  no  more  death/'— 1  Corinthians  15 :  26 ; 
Be^elation  21 : 4. 

No  funerals.  Ko  somber  undertakers. 
Why,  even  the  inroads  death  has  made 
into  the  human  family  during-  past  cen- 
turies will  be  turned  back,  as  the  graves 
of  ancient  time  give  up  the  dead  prisoned 
in  them;  "Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are 


m  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shaU  come  forth/'— John  5: 28, 29, 

Certainly  these  prophecies  give  us  a 
vision  of  something  that  is  "out  of  this 
world",  Jesus  said,  *TVIy  kingdom  is  n6t 
of  this  world.''  He  told  men  of  good-will 
toward  God  to  flee  from  this  world  to 
gain  life  in  Jehovah's  paradise  earth.  So 
be  an  escapist  from  this  present  evil 
world  by  fleeing  to  the  new  one  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

And  do  not  let  the  present  woes  trou- 
ble you  overmuch.  They  were  foretold  to 
come  .in  large  doses  during  these  *last 
days",  (2  Timothy  3:1-5,13)  Because 
such  woes  are  sure  signs  that  the  ineom- 
ing  Kingdom  is  at  liand,  they  are  dark 
clouds  that  have  the  most  silvery  of  lin^ 
ings!  That  is  why  Jesus  encouragingly 
said  concerning  them :  ''\?hen  these 
things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look 
up,  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  re- 
demption draweth  nigh inow  ye 

that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled/' 
—Luke  21 :  28, 31,  32, 


Jehovah's  mitnesses  Inaease  in  Qerman^' 

*H  A  Religious  News  Service  dispatch  of  July  23  reports:  ^The  rise  of  religious  sects 
aU  ov^T  postwar  (rermariy,  at  a  rate  far  surpassing'  Uie  mushroom  growth  of  sects  fol- 
lowing tlie  first  world  war,  is  distTirbing  leaders  of  ^established  churclies'  in  this  country, 
Leading  the  list  of  sects  in  point  of  numbers  are  the  Jehovah's  witnesses,  whose  adver- 
tising posters  may  be  seen  in  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  everywhere.  In  the  Soviet  Zone, 
^here  the  Witnesses  are  strengtkenixig  their  ranks,  sects  are  not  permitted  io  use  some 
ProteBtaiit  ehTirehes  whose  pastors  favor  sharing  their  church  buildings  \nth  other 
rehgious  groups/'  Jehovaii^s  witnesses  were  banned  and  confined  to  concentration  camps 
during  Hitler's  dozen  years  of  madness;  now  they  are  openly  active  again.  In  1945 
6,000  emerged  from  the  concentration  camps  strong  enough  to  work,  and  e.ow  more 
than  33,000  actively  preach  each  month. 

V^gro  Ministers  Protest  Police  Brutality 

C  Religions  !NeTva  Service,  July  27,  eites  a  statement  hy  31  ministers  of  Memphis  eon- 
deniuing  the  "unbridled  brutality  of  the  pohee  upon  the  colored  eitizenrj''\  It  said,  in 
part;  "Our  young  girls  have  been  raped; 'Our  young  expectant  mothers  brutally  as- 
saulted; our  women  beaten  down  like  wild  dogs;  Eil  Blaine's  eye  was  beaten  out  for 
repoctiug  an  offense  by  a  police  offieer,"  The  statement  rightly  condemned  the  *'aets 
of  police  brutality  as  anti-Christian,  aEti-demoeratie,.  anti-humanitariRn*^ 
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A  SEALED  glass  tube  containing  a 
high  vacnum  and  liaving  two  elec- 
trodes for  admitting  an  electric  current 
— that  is  what  led  to  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  twentieth  century, 
namely  Xvray. 

In  1895  a  German  physicist,  Koentgen, 
while  experimenting  on  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  throiigh  rarefied  gas 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  noticed  that  when 
the  pressure  inside  was  reduced  changes 
and  phenomena  occurred.  One  was  that 
the  electrons  or  negative  particles  of 
electricity  liberated  from- the  gas  trav- 
eled at  right  angles  toward  the  positive 
terminal,  and  on  striking  the  walls  of  the 
tube  gave  up  99  percent  of  their  energy 
as  heat  and  the  remainder  became 
X-rays.  *^X-rays"  he  called  them  because 
their  nature  was  not  understood  at  that 
time*  Eoentgen  further  discovered  that 
when  the  electrons  strike  the  tube  or  any 
substance  of  high  atomic  weight  the 
point  of  impact  becomes  a  source  of  new 
radiation,  producing  more  X-rays. 

Further  experimGntation  disclosed 
other  peculiarities  of  the  rays.  Though 
traveling  at  the  same  speed  as  light 
(186,000  miles  per  second),  the  X-rays 
have  a  much  shorter  wave  length  (high- 
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er  frequency)-  This 
gives  them  great  pene- 
trating power,  enabling 
them  to  pierce  substanc- 
es that  would  ordinarily  be  opaque  to 
light.  But  they  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  a  photographic  emulsion  as  ordi- 
nary white  light.  Hence  these  ra.ys  can 
penetrate  the  flesh  of  the  human  body 
and  record  pictures  of  the  more  dense 
structures,  for  example,  the  bones.  This 
ability  of  the  rays  to  see  through  you 
and  tell  what  they  see  on  a  photographic 
plate  makes  them  an  immense  asset  to 
the  medical  profession. 

Developing  X-Ray  Tubes 

^fter  the  discovery  of  X-rays  and 
their  possibilities,  the  hunt  was  on  for 
efficient  ways  of  producing  the  rays. 
X-ray  tubes  were  the  results.  The  earli- 
est one  was  a  glass  bulb  with  two  pro- 
jecting arms,  nearly  evacuated  of  air,  or 
sometimes  filled  with  hydrogen  or  other 
gases.  On  each  arm  a  terminal  is  at- 
tached, and  which  is  connected  with  a 
soufce  of  electrieity.  When  the  current 
is  sent  through  the  gas  becomes  ionized 
and  electrons  are  liberated.  The  elec- 
trons were  driven  toward  the  positive 
terminal  or  anode  of  the  tube,  whore  they 
gave  up  their  energy  and  the  rays  were 
produced.  However,  these  tubes  soon 
passed  out  of  use  as  the  inconstancy  of 
the  vacuum  made  it  difficult  to  always 
produce  the  required  amount  of  rays. 

To  offset  this  a  hot  cathode  tube  was 
designed,  by  W.  D,  Coohdge.  He  based 
his  tube  upon  the  fact  that  metals  when 
heated  liberated  electrons,  Coolidge  fixed 
a  spiral  of  tungsten  wire  at  the  cathode 
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end  -vrhich  could  be  heated  by  a  supply 
of  current  independent  of  th^  current 
necessary  to  drive  the  electrons.  A  cur- 
rent o£  about  12  volts  heats  the  tungsten 
and  liberates  the  electrons,  then  a  poten- 
tial of  between  25,000  and  100,000  volts, 
flowing  always  in  one  direction,  drives 
the  released  electrons  across  the  gap 
separating  the  cathode  and  anode.  The 
anode  consists  of  a  metallic  block  of 
tungsten,  which  arrests  the  electrons  and 
converts  part  of  their  energy  into 
X-rays.  This  tube  is  much  better  than 
the  gas  type  of  tube,  in  that  by- varying 
the  current  heating  the  spiral  of  tung- 
sten wire  the  amount  of  electrons  liber- 
ated can  be  varied,  and  the  spi3<?d  of  the 
rays'  can  be  varied  by  varying  the  volt- 
age that  drives  the  electrons  from  cath* 
-ode  to  anode. 

As  time  passed  improvements  were 
made  by  different  manufacturers.  For 
example,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  anode 
or  **targef'  have  been  improved  so  that 
it  can  take  a  great  amount  of  energy 
(heat)  without  cutting  down  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  rays.  If  the  anode  is  too  large 
many  rays  are  produced,  of  different 
wave  lengths,  aifd  instead  of  having  a 
pencil  of  rays  of  great  penetrability 
there  would  exist  several  weak  rays  of 
poor  penetration  power  and  they  would 
give  a  blurring  effect  upon  the  photo^ 
graphic  film. 

To  overcome  this  is  the  line  focus  tube, 
whose  anode  is  a  block  of  copper  with  a 
small  disk  of  tungsten  (the  focal  spot) 
fused  in  the  face  of  the  copper.  This  is 
the  type  now  in  use  in  modern  X-ray 
laboratories.  Early  types  of  tubes  com- 
bated the  heat  released  by  having  radia- 
tors attached  to  the  back  of  the  anode 
or  baths  of  oil,  but  modern  tubes  are 
cooled  by  radiation. 

Medical  Use  of  X-Ray 

"When  a  part  of  the  human  body  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  they  will 
meet  resistance  according  to  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body.  Those  coming  in  con- 
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tact  with  flesh  meet  with  little  reaistance, 
hence  will  'more  or  less  pass  through. 
Lesser  amounts  will  pass  through  the 
bones,  and  more  rays  will  penetrate  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bones,  as  they  vary  in 
density-  Since  the  rays  affect  film  as 
does  ordinary  light,  if  a  photographic 
plate  is  placed  under  the  bodily  part  on 
which  the  rays  are  falling,  a  picture  will 
be  made  of  the  bones  and  joints.  The 
image  will  vary  in  shade  according  to 
the  density  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
bodily  area  being  photographed-  Where 
nothing  blocks  the  rays  the  film  will  be 
black,  where  there  is  only  flesh  in  their 
path  the  film  -will  be  a  little  less  dark, 
but  where  there  is  hone  the  film  will 
show  gray  or  white.  Incidentally,  most 
of  the  rays  are  absorbed;  comparatively 
few  pass  through  to  produce  the  desired 
picture. 

The  film  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays 
is  usually  a  piece  of  paper  or  eelluloid 
on  which  is  -suspended  in  gelatin  emul- 
sion fine  crystals  of  silver  bromide.  If 
the  S-rays  alone  were  depended  upon  to 
produce  the  picture  or  radiograph  very 
long  exposure  "would  be  required,  which 
would  mean  blurring  on  the  film  and 
damage  to  the  tube.  Hence  the  film  is 
placed  between  intensifying  screens. 
These  consist  df  cardboard  coated  with 
calcium  tungstate.  "When  the  rays  strike 
this  substance  it  becomes  fluorescent, 
which  intensifies  the  effect  of  the  rays. 
The  fluorescence  acting  upon  the  film  in- 
stead of  the  rays  themselves  produces  a 
greater  effect.  And  this  discloses  another 
quality  of  X-rays:  they  cause  certain 
substances  to  become  fluorescent 

The  film  goes  to  the  darkroom  for  de- 
veloping- A  solution  of  metoi,  hydro- 
quinonne,  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  car- 
bonate, potassium  bromide  and  water  is 
used.  The  bromide  molecules  of  the  sil- 
ver bromide  combine  with  the  solution 
and  metallic  silver  is  deposited  on  the 
film,  thus  giving  a  picture,  of  tJie  part 
X-rayed,  Following  developing,  the  nor- 
mal fixing,  washing  and  drying  as  in 
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ordinary  photography  is  carried  out. 
Thereafter  the  fibn  is  reported  on  b;5r  the 
radiologist  for  progress  or  diagnosis. 

In  examining  boneless  organs  opaque 
liquids  must  he  used.  For  example^  the 

stomach  IS  made  of  membrane  transpar- 
ent to  X-rays  and  the  patient  must  have 
his  stomach  filled  with  an  opaque  liquid^ 
usually  barium  sulphate  suspended  in 
water.  Then  the  X-ray  will  show  up  the 
outline  of  the  stomaeh  and  intestines* 
In  the  ease  of  the  kidneys  the  opaque 
liquid  is  injected  to  show  up  the  urinary 
tract  and  bladder-  Similar  treatment  is 
required  to  photograph  the  gall  bladder. 

X'Ray  and  Fluoroscopy 

Another  branch  of  X-tay  work  is  fluor- 
oscopy, yhere  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
fluorescent  effect  of  the  rays.  They  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  screen  of  cal- 
cium tungstate,  which  becomes  fluor- 
escent and  converts  the  rays  into  rays  of 
a  -wave  length  visible  to  the  human  eye, 
This  enables  the  radiologist  in  a  dark 
room  to  observe  the  working  of  any  or- 
gan, especially  the  stomach.  Sueh  method 
of  examirtation  would  be  preferable  to 
X-ray  photographs  if  the  image  were 
bright  enough,  but  fluoroscopic  images 
are  dim.  The  eye  misses  mueh  that  the 
camera  would  not.  Hence  the  photo- 
graphs are  indispensable. 

But  -why  not  step  up  the  intensity  of 
the  images  by  increasing  the  intensity  o£ 
the  rays?  There  are  machines  that  can 
do  this,  hut  a  limit  is  imposed  by  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  the  human  body 
caii  absorb  saiely.  However,  in  May  of 
1948,  research  physicist  John  Coltinan 
announced  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
succeeded  in  brightening  fluorescent 
screen  images  500  times.  After  the 
X-rays  pass  through  the  human  body 
they  enter  a  small  pilot  tube,  s.trike  a 


UnoMBcent  screen,  release  light  raya 
that  in  turn  strike  a  photosensitive  sur- 
face and  knock  off  electrons.  As  the  elec- 
trons are  released  they  are  accelerated 
across  the  tube  by  a  tremendous  voltage 
"kick"  a^d  hit  a  second  fluorescent  screen 
at  a  speed  of  5,000  miles  per  second-  This 
speed  is  what  releases  a  flood  of  light 
rays  from  the  second  screen  and  gives 
the  far  brighter  image  then  viewed  by 
the  physician.  In  the  first  practical  tube 
the  high-speed  stream  of  electrons  will 
be  "compressed"  to  form  a  final  image 
only  one  inch  across  (one-fifth  as  large 
ag  the  original  X-ray  image).  This  com- 
pression will  brighten  the  image  even 
more.  As  a  final  step,  the  intensified 
image  will  be  restored  to  its  original 
s)2e  by  an  optical  magnifying  system. 

X-raye  also  have  biological  eifects  and 
are  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  dis- 
eases. Suitable  doses  of  the  rays  have  a 
destructive  effect  on  unwanted  cells. 
This  also  would  indicate  that  overdoses 
of  the  rays  might  bring  serious  and  un- 
desirable consequences;  and  so  they  do. 
Damage  to  the  superficial  tissues,  chang- 
es in  the  blood  and  damage  from  shocks 
are  some  of  the  dangers  involved.  Mod- 
em laboratories  have  suitable  shielding 
facilities  to  absorb  scattered  rays  and 
thereby  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  first 
two  dangers  mentioned,  and  danger  of 
shock  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  by 
improved  methods  of  wiring. 

The  benefits  derived  from  X-ray  far 
outweigh  the  dangers.  Diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease and  determination  of  position  of 
fractures,  and  location  of  foreign  bodies, 
etc.,  are  much  more  easily  accomplished. 
This  branch  of  medical  science  continues 
to  expand  and  improve  as  the  years  roll 
on,  to  the  benefit  pf  millions  the  world 
over. — AwaToe!  correspondent  in  Jama- 
ica, British  West  Indies. 
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LIE  ON  THE  COUGH  31 


66TS  THESE  a  couch  in  the  houseT 

1  This  may  soon  become  the  stylish 
cry  to  replace  the  old-fashioned  call  for 
a  doctor  when  someone  collapses,  ^he 
couch,  of  course,  must  come  equipped 
with  a  psychoanalyst  to  lurk  in  the  shad- 
ows and  eavesdrop  on  the  subconscious 
as  the  person  reclines  and  aimlessly  bab- 
bles. From  his  concealed  listening-post 
the  civilized  head-hunter  stalks  the  wary 
subconscious  till  it  is  enticed  into  the 
open  via  the  carelessly  wagging  tongue, 
whereupon  it  is  pounced  upon  and  its 
secrets  pried  from  it. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  any  progres- 
sive modern  can  tell  you  that  your  sub- 
conscious is  an  arch^villain,  long  since 
replacing  the  dastardly  knave  of  the 
blacksnake  whip  and  twirling  mustache 
who  tied  fair  maidens  to  railroad  tracks 
when  not  sawing  them  asunder.  Instead 
of  the  breath-taking  hero  of  brawn  and 
beauty  to  the  rescue,  now  comes  the 
brainy  psychiatrist  to  grapple  with  the 
stubborn  subconscious,  to  needle  and 
bait  it  with  &ly  questions  and  promptings 
till  he  has  wrung  it  dry  of  all  the  wicked- 
nesses it  has  repressed  since  infancy. 

Of  course,  the  trail  is  a  long  one  and 
the  battle  tough.  He  may  have  to  fish  in 
the  murky  pool  of  the  subconscious  and 
hunt  through  the  mazes  of  its  wilderness 
for  an  hour  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year, 
for  one  or  two  years  before  he  flushes 
into  the  open  all  its  secret  inhabitants. 
The  chase  is  an  expensive  one^  costing' 
anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  an 
hour,  but  the  results  in  the  end  are  worth 
it.  The  patient  can  climb  off  the  couch 
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as  sane  as  the  brilliant  psychiatrist. 
Psychiatry  has  been  boomed  till  it  has 
caught  the  public  fancy  and  become  a 
fad.  It  is  stylish  to  be  psychoanalyzed 
Everyone  needs  it,  we  are  told.  Psychia- 
trist Bond,  6t  Philadelphia,  recently 
claimed  that  only  about  one  million 
Americans  are  normal  mentally.  In  fact, 
the  claim  is  that  psychiatrists  should  put 
under  their  care  all  classes  of  persons, 
from  world  leaders  to  ditch-diggers. 
"Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  if  this 
means  a  board  of  psychiatrists  would 
oversee  the  mental  health  of  other  psy- 
chiatrists? 

Alas,  there  are  not  enough  psychia- 
trists to  unload  all  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses  that  are  burdening  down  the 
masses.  Estimates  are  that  there  are 
5,000  in  the  United  States,  some  400  of 
whom  are  psychoanalysts.  But  into  their 
green  pastures  flood  some  25,000  psycho- 
quacks,  and  the  qualified  psychiatrists 
wail  that  these  fakers  are  "swindling  out 
of  the  public  an  amount  of  money  beyond 
belief. 

Sigmund  Freud  the  Founder 

The  cornerstone  of  modern  psychiatry 
is  Sigmund  Freud  His  theory  is  that 
memories  unacceptable  to  the  conscious 
mind  are  submerged  in  the  subconscious 
mind,  forced  there  because  too  painful 
for  the  ego  to  tolerate;  But  this  repress- 
ing of  unpleasant  memories  produces 
mental  and  physical  illness,  Freud  rea- 
soned, and  if  the  patient  were  forced  to 
recall  the  original  painful  emotion  or 
episode  he  would  be  freed  of  his  sense  of 
guilt  or  fear  or  inferiority  and  get  well 
So  Freud  devised  a  trap  for  the  subcon- 
scious. He  had  his  patients  lie  on  a  couch, 
let  their  mind  wander  and  their  tongue 
wag.  Freud  sat  out  of  sight  and  listened. 
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After  months  and  sometimes  years. he 
claimed  to  locate  the  psychic  wound  at 
the  root  of  the  patient's  trouble.  This 
process  Freud  called  psychoanalysis. 

After  examining  many  patients  Freud 
became  convinced  that  neuroses  invari- 
ably had  their  origin  in  some  sexual 
episode  of  adolescence;  no,  not  just  ado- 
lescence, the  wounds  often  rooted  them- 
selves as  far  back  as  infancy.  Back  there 
the  sexual  instinct  was  driven  from  con- 
sciousness by  the  taboos  of  society  and 
took  refuge  in  the  subconscious.  In  later 
life  it  forces  itself  back  to  consciousness 
as  some  neurotic  symptom.  Sex  is  the 
foundation  of  Freudian  psychology,  and 
the  entire  theory  is  pretty  much  of  a 
nasty  reflection  on  human  nature.  While 
many  psychiatrists  ■  swallow  this  pill  of 
pansesiuality  like  good  little  disciples, 
many  others  gag  at  it  and  call  it  filthy, 
vile  and  obscene.  Nor  do  all  psychiatrists 
support  the  practice  of  psychoanalysis, 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  someone  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  man  was  pain- 
ful to  T^reud's  human  ego.  At  any  rate, 
he  eliminates  the  existence  of  God  the 
Creator  with  this  vague  mental  ramble: 

Psychoanalysis  coacltidc$  tl^at  the  Ood- 
Creator  really  is  the  father,  clothed  in  the 
grandeur  in  which  he  once  appeared  to  the 
small  child.  Even  the  ^rown  man  feels  that 
fundamentally  he  is  just  as  helpless  and  un- 
protected as  he  was  in  childhood.  He  there- 
fore looks  back  to  the  memory  image  of  the 
overrated  father  of  hia  childhaod,  exalts  it 
into  a  Deity  and  brings  it  into  the  present 
and  into  reality.  The  emotional  strength  of 
this  memory  image  and  the  lasting  nature  of 
his  need  for  protection  are  the  two  supports 
of  his  belief  in  God. 

Psychiatry  -would  supplant  God  and 


Christ  as  the  savior  of  the  world.  The 
Sumanist,  March,  1948,  opined:  "With- 
out the  extensive  help  of  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  it  is  quite  probable 
that  mankind  will  not  long  survive  the 
fearful  changes  which  are  taking  place/' 
Psychiatrists,  conquerors  of  the  "wily 
subconscious,  were  recently  urged  {by  a 

psychiatrist,  of  course) 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves, 
storm  the  fastnesses  of 
the  State  Department, 
and  act  as  trouble- 
shooters  at  the  United 
Nations  to  iron  out  the 
kinks  in  this  crazy 
world. 
But  let  ua  get  to  know 
our  would-be  saviqrs  a  little  more  inti- 
Tnately,  a  little  more  humanly,  consider- 
ing their  insights  into  everyday  living. 
And  if  some  of  their  conceptions  make 
you  wonder  whether  the  jokes  about  psy- 
chiatrists'' being  crazier  than  their  pa- 
tients are  really  jokes,  be  patient.  They 
also  have  egos  to  protect  and  feed,  and 
the  more  unusual,  the  more  startling  their 
theories,  the  more  attention  they  draw. 

First  question:  Do  you  know  why  an 
embarrassed  girl  blushes?  Your  answer 
will  be  wrong  any\vay,  so  save  time  and 
listen  to  Dr.  Ernest  Diehter,  reported 
in  Pagemttj  June,  1947:  ''The  blushing 
of  an  embarrassed  girl  is  believed  to  be 
a  remnant  of  animal  behavior.  Many  ani- 
mals in  the  course,  of  evolution  changed 
color  in  order  to  fit  less  conspicuously 
into  their  environment.  Some,  like  the 
chameleon,  still  do,"  Blushing  girls,  for 
your  comfort,  the  chameleon  is  a  lizard. 

Hasty  ones  might  think  that  they  see  a 
flaw   in    this   reasoning,    since    animals 
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change  color  and  become  inconapicuous, 
whereas  the  girFs  blushes  make  her  more 
conspicuous.  But  they  should  not  try  to 
outivit  the  psychiatrist,  for  he  is  'way 
ahead  of  them  and  explains:  "The  fact 
that  a  blush  draws  attention  rather  than 
averting  it  exemplifies  the  ineptness  of 
the  unconscious  as  an  arbiter  of  action 
for  eiviljiied  man. ,  - ,  As  with  the  blush, 
actions  which  made  sense  in  one  stage 
of  evolution  do  not  necessarily  make 
sense  in  a  civilized  state  "  This  hardly 
seems  to  make  sense  in  any  state^  but 
may  we  conclude  that  when  uncivilized 
man  wore  skins  and  lived  in  caves  and 
dragged  his  woman  about  by  the  hair  the 
shy  maiden's  blush  at  such  tender  treat- 
ment would  render  her  inconspicuouB  ? 

Psychiatrist-author  Eric  Berne  says: 
'*Many  people  are  in  love,  or  angry  or 
afraid  for  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
without  being  aware  of  it  until  they  come 
to  a  psychoanalyst"  Never  propose  or 
count  to  ten  or  run  till  a  psychiatrist 
tells  you  whether  you  are  in  love,  angry 
or  scared.  On  the  subject  of  anger,  Dr, 
Wolff,  of  Cornell  Medical  College,  said 
''a  mad  nose  caught  with  its  resistance 
down  is  easy  prey  to  colds  and  other  in- 
fections''. 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  psy- 
chiatrists "have  come  up  with  a  typically 
psychiatric  reason  for  headaches*'.  Psy- 
chiatrists say  that  repressed  hostility 
causes  migraine  or  nervous  headaches. 
The  cure?  Simple:  blast  away  without 
restraint  a,t  your  pet  peeve  and  get 
soothing  relief.  Tell  your  boss  what  you 
think  of  him — and  lose  your  headache 
and  your  job*  Tell  your  friends  their 
faults — and  watch  them  and  your  head- 
ache fade  from  your  life  together.  Give 
your  mother-in-law  that  piece  of  your 
mind  you  have  wished  to  for  so  long — 
then  defend  yourself  from  receiving 
fresh  and  worse  headaches.  Also^.  in  loos- 
ing anger  to  rout  headaches  you  may 
give  your  mad  nose  a  cold,  according  to 
Df.  Wolff-  So  count  the  cost. 

Kaiow  why  we  seek  more  goods^  more 
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money,  better  cars  to  keep  up  with  the 

Joneses  ?  and  indulge  in  competitive 
sports  and  pursuits  and  even  war?  On 
March  1  Dr.  Kubie,  professor  of  psychi- 
atry, revealed  that  in  all  this  we  were 
merely  carrying  o^^er  therepressed  and 
forgotten  nursery  rivalries.  He  glibly 
contended  that  ^'to  the  end  of  our  days 
we  remain  ehildTm  emotionally^  hghting 
out  our  nursery  battles^'.  According  to 
Dr.  Kubie,  the  remedy  is  to  grant  the 
child  ''the  right  to  feel  and  express  his 
feelings  as  a  Mth  freedom.  This  mBy 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant freedom  of  aU".  So  if  your  child 
kicks  your  shins  and  turns  your  house  in- 
to a  shambles,  do  not  bottle  up  in  him 
those  conflicts.  Grant  him  his  fifth  free- 
dom, though  it  spoil  him  and  your  purse. 

Cri7n£  and  Mastery  Stories 

More  instruction  on  children  from 
psychiatrists,  this  time  from  Dr,  Ahra- 
namsen,  of  Columbia  University,  clears 
up  the  canses  of  juvenile  crimes.  "Where 
there  is  bickering  at  home  the  children 
tighten  up  with  resentment,  which  finds 
its  outlet  in  criminal  activity,  and  not 
only  criminal  activity  but  also  illness. 
The  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
April  4,  that  reports  Abrahamaen's 
views  concludes;  *'So  we  have  stomach 
and  other  troubles  which  are  self-made 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sympathy. 
For  the  same  reason  many  offenders  are 
prone  to  have  accidents."  In  similar  vein 
the  Chirolite,  August,  1947,  discusses  the 
133,000,000  neurotic  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  says:  "Many  individuals 
and  families  in  this  group  are  poor  in- 
surance risks  because  they  seem  to  have 
an  affinity  for  accidents/'  So/ne  say  the 
frequent  accident  victim  or  ailing  person 
seeks  sympathy;  others,  that  he  has  an 
unconscious  urge  to  commit  suicide*  At 
least  they  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  vic- 
tim's fault. 

Psychiatry  has  interesting  theories  on 
why  people  like  mystery  stories.  One  is, 
it  is  an  outlet  for  the  killing  instinct  A 
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second  is,  the  reader  ia  a  passive  person 
who  identifies  himself  with  the  victim 
in  a  desire  to  be  overwhelmed.  Comment- 
ing on  the  latter  reason^  nationally- 
known  psychiatrist  Edward  Streeker,  a 
mystery-story  fan  himself,  said:  "While 
I  probably  do  not  know  just  why  I  enjoy 
reading  murder  mysteries,  I  feel  very 
sure  that  ,the  gentleman  doesn't  know 
either,"  referring  to  the  psychoanalyst 
who  advanced  the  theory.  Undoubtedly 
the  motive  for-  reading  them  is  a  very 
evil  one,  as  claimed  good  motives  are 
only  ruses  to  fool  the  ego  and  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  psychiatric  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  Strecker's  subconscious 
is  repressing  his  evil  motive  from  his 
consciousness  to  save  his  ego  the  humili- 
ation of  knowing  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  mystery  and 
crime,  we  note  a  report  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  August  9, 1947,  about  a  convict 
that  was  pardoned,  and  the  statement: 
*^TJnsound  advice  from  a  psychiatrist 
was  blamed  for  his  mistake"  Again, 
there  is  the  ease  of  Stuart  Allen,  teen- 
ager in  Missouri  that  cold-bloodedly 
beat  to  death  a  58-year-old  man  with  a 
hammer,  and  then  bored  holes  in  his 
body  with  an  electric  drill  He  calmly 
asserted;  "My  theory  is  that  I  have  been 
reading  and  thinking  too  much  about  the 
psychological-'' 

Getting  away  from  the  gruesome,  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead  tells  why  some  suffer 
from  insomnia.  When  children  they  were 
sent  to  bed  earlv  as  punishment-  Now,  as 
adults,  they  refuse  to  yield  to  fatigue 
and  go  to  bed^  but  stay  up  late  and  read, 
and  become  insomniacs.  Do  you  know 
why  Some  women  are  frigid  and  man^ 
haters!  PM,  June  21,  reports  that  psy- 
chiatrist Isaac  Frost  attributes  marital 
frigidity  to  "whippings  received  by  the 
wife  during  her  childhood'^  and  that 
Spanking  little  girls  *'could  bring  about 
lifelong  hatred  of  men'\  A  week  earlier 
PM  reported  London  psychologist  Dr. 
Hadiield  as  claiming  that  "anesthetics 
given  mothers  during  childbirth  may  kill 
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their  love  for  the  children  they  pain- 
lessly bear''-  And  here  is  one  that  will 
make  you  persons  that  have  always 
quailed  before  the  rasping  dentist's  drill 
feel  foolish.  Time  magazine.  May  12^ 
1947j  reports  psychiatrists  from  Illinois 
University  claiming:  '*Most  of  the  pain 
people  feel  during  dental  drilling  is  no 
doubt  only  psychic/'  Dentists  have  been 
seriously  urged  to  study  psychiatry  and 
doctor,  their  customer's  minds  before 
filling  their  cavities. 

One  of  psychiatry's  triumphs  is  learn- 
ing why  people  get  fat.  Do  you  know? 
Overeating,  you  say?  Superficial  reason- 
ing! Listen  to  Dr,  Hilde  Bruch,  psychia- 
trist at  Columbia  University,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times,  October  8,  1947: 

If  one  learns  to  understand  fat  people  more 
intimately  it  gradually  appears  that  their  tre- 
mendous size,  which  they  so  loudly  bemoan,  is 
not  without  a  positive  emotional  meaning  for 
them.  It  seems  that  in  the  insecure  and  un- 
stable relations  to  the  surroundings  physical 
sise  and  bulkiness  aeeni  to  convey  a  feeling  of 
strength^  safety  and  power  to  the  timid  fat 
child.  The  heavy  layers  of  fat  seem  to  act  as 
protective  walls  against  an  outer  world  which 
the  fat  person  often  experiences  as  unfriendly 
and  threatening.  Many  fat  young  girls,  though 
outwardly  very  concerned  about  not  getting 
married^  nevertheless  persist  in  remaining  fat 
because  it  is  a  protection  against  men  and  sex 
and  the  responsibilities  of  adult  womanhood 
which  they  dread  even  more  than  the  disgrace 
of  being  fat.  -  ,  ,  The  obese  adult,  like-  the 
fat  child,  is  emotionally  immature,  passively 
dependent  and  helpless  in  meeting  the  exigen- 
cies of  life.  Re  seeks  comfort  in  overeating 
in  the  face  of  failure  and  of  frustrating  ex- 
perience. 

You  Can't  Win! 

After  this  array  of  wisdom  the  most 
stub"&oru  holdout  against  modern  psychi- 
atry must  give  in,  subdued,  crushed.  By 
now  you  must  know  that  tiie  psychiatrist 
sees  all,  knows  all,  tells  all.  Never  obvi- 
ous, always  deep,  he  burrows  beneath  the 
shallow  surface  thinking  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity and  dips  into  the  subconscious  to 
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bring  to  light  the  answers.  Consider  his 
shrewd  wisdom: 

If  you  make  friendly  advances,  you 
are  not  being  sociable,  but  are  conceited 
and  forward.  If  you  are  shy  and  qmet, 
you  are  not  being  modest,  but  are  a 
coward.  If  you  strive  to  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself,  you  are  not  moved  by  a 
desire  to  do  good,  but  are  only  tickling 
your  own  ego  and  making  it  think  you  a 
fine  fellow.  If  you  wear  informal  clothes, 
you  are  not  seeking  comfort,  but  are 
showing  a  spirit  of  rebellion.  The  rem- 
edy? Wear  formal  clothing?  Shallow 
thinker!  The  formal  dresser  also  has  an 
interior  motive.  He  suffers  from  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  and  assumes  formal 
garb  as  a  hard  outer  shell  to  hide  a  soft, 
defenseless  kernel-  (Of  course,  he  could 
get  fat  and  take  refuge  behind  its  folds.) 
Those  who  overdress  or  underdiess, 
wear  slinky  dresses  or  dramatic  hats, 
flash  sporty  ties  or  plaid  jackets  or 
bright  suspenders,  all  such  dressers  are 
in  hiding.  They  are  afraid  to  accept 
themselves  as  they  really  are  and  they 
try  to  deceive  others  along  with  them- 
selves as  to  their  real  nature.  They  are 
fugitives  from  reality. 

Soj  whether  you  are  forward  or  back- 
ward, do  good  or  evil^  are  fat  or  slim, 
overdress  or  underdress,  dress  formally 
or  informally^  blush  or  do  not  blush,  get 
sick  or  well,  stay  calm  or  get  angry,  ad 
infinitum^  ad  nauseam^  you  have  a  nasty 
motive  for  it.  Regardless  of  what  you 
think  you  are  or  what  your  friends  think 
you  are,  the  psychiatrists  know  you  to 
be  a  rat.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  you 
cannot  fool  around  with  the  psycholo- 
gists. The  American  Equity  Association 
of  Washington  J  D,C-j  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  these 
mind-probers  that  it  made  this  offer  in 
writing:  *'$1,000  will  be  paid 
to  any  psychiatrist  who  can 
prove  he  or  she  is  not  insane/' 

This  sacrilegious  thrust  at 
the  Freud  sect  and  its  off- 
shoots is  sometimes  duplicat- 
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ed  by  those  wiio  are  mentallyunbalaneed. 
Take  the  case  of  Laura,  for  instance^  as 
related  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Eost^ 
Oet-ober  18, 1947.  For  fifteen  years  Laura 
was  considered  a  hopeless  ease  of  schizo- 
phrenia. She  ate  only  when  forced.  She 
had  not  uttered  a  word  for  three  years. 
She  always  sought  to  curl  into  a  balk 
She  was  so  resting  when  well-known  Dr. 
Strecker,  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
made  ward  rounds  with  some  students- 
He  stopped  at  Laura's  bed,  and  unbur- 
dened himself  of  his  professional  wis- 
dom: ^Taura  has  split  herself  off  from 
the  world  of  reality.  We  do  not  know 
what  caused  her  to  do  so,  but,  according 
to  Freud's  theory  of  schizophrenia,  she 
has  made  a  complete  regression  to  an  in- 
fantile state  and  is  seeking  to  resume  the 
fetal  position."  Laura  had  heard  a  lot  in 
the  past  fifteen  years,  but  this  did  it.  She 
raised  her  head.  She  looked  at  Strecker. 
She  looked  at  the  students.  Then  she 
spoke  her  mind :  "Did  you  ever  hear  such 

d nonsense  in  all  your  life?"  Laura 

got  well  and  got  out.  While  Strecker  got 
credit  for  the  cure,  many  sane  people 
doubtless  prefer  Laura's  opinion. 

Before  opening  our  arms  to  the  psy- 
chiatrists as  our  saviors,  let  us  consider 
the  case  of  Annie  the  Ant.  The  New  York 
Star^  July  li,  1948,  reports  the  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Scotland; 

Annie  the  Ant  twitched  her  legs  and  an- 
tennae today  in  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
iirst  nervous  breakdown  ever  snffered  by  one 
of  the  ant  family.  She  was  given  a  maze  test — 
in  which  anta  find  their  way  to  food  through, 
twisting  passageways.  A  smart  ant  learns  to 
negotiate  the  maze  aftei*  a  few  tries,  and 
Annie  is  a  smart  ant.  But  Annie  took  a  wrong 
turn  the  other  day.  She  worried  so  much  about 
still  being  in  the  maze,  instead  of  on  the  food 
pile,  that  she  developed  a  neurotic  complex. 
That,  at  leaat,  is  what  scientists  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Animal  Genetics  contend. 
They  are  trying  to  cure  her. 

Pity  the  poor  ant  "with  psy- 
chiatrists in  its  pants! 
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THE  president  of  tlie  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  Anthony  H,  Forbes,  in  an- 
noancing  on  July  16,  194B,  that  a  school 
wonldbe  opened  inWashinRton,  D-C,  lor 
the  training  of  "officer"  unitfi  to  li^Tit 
communism,  pioposed  that  '"every  CatJ>- 
olic  Ijoy  entering  the  serviee  be  given  a 
rosary".  A  few  days  before,  at  the  an- 
nual Indepondenee  Day  rally  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  "the  fiev.  Patrick 
Peyton  caffed  for  a  return  to  the  prae- 
tiee  of  reciting  the  rosary  in  family 
groups/'  (New  York  Tim€,sv  July  5,  tt>48) 
On  May  1,  of  this  year,  Waltev  PaJumbo 
arrived  in  Roiug  with  a  'bos  full  of 
player  beads"  from  Philadelphia  resi- 
dents for  tlie  pope  to  Mess,  Back  in  Oc- 
tober, 1945,  "Eev."  William  J.  Tayloi; 
said:  "The  prej:ent  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  promote  the  lamily  rosary 
promises  to  become  a  great  eraaade  for 
the  revival  of  reli^'ion  Jn  the  home." 

Sueh  new>;  items  mal^e  thon^litful  per- 
sons a^Ji  why  intelligent  men  and  womi'ii 
in  this  twentieth  century  should  be  bur- 
dened  down  with  a  string  of  beads.  Is 
there  a  Scriptural  command  ta  thi^  elTect 
or  is  tliere  Biblical  precedent  fin  it^  Tf 
not,  who  originated  the  practioe  and  how 
long  has  it  been  in  existence? 

Instead  of  accepting  the  hearsay  of  sio 
nianv  people  that  say  the  rosary  wa;'  giv- 
i?n  to  '-Ssiint"  Dominic  in  tlie  year  120S, 
we  shoald  go  to  a  recognized  authority, 
Euch  as  the  Cafhotit^  En^dopcdia.  Hi're 
(vol.  13,  pp.  ISG,  187)  the  Dominie  story 
iH  called  "ciarrent  trailition"  and  is  re- 
futed by  Uie  following  statement : 
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We  pos^aeuK  himdrddgn  even  thousands,  of 
maifUiflripls  containing  devotional  treatiaM, 
SLTinona,  cLronielps,  Saints'  livns,  etc.,  written 
by  tlie  Priars  Pri?0diers  betwi^en  1220  and 
14j0;  b«t  nn  single  vcrifiablo  piisaagc  has  yet 
hv»n  prodncixl  wbinli  si^eaks  of  tin?  Boaery  as 
hi5(  it  uted  by  St.  r>Qiiiiuic  or  wJiit-h  isvon  inak*g 
muoli  iff  tho  di^-otion  ii^  une  sptrinfly  dear  to 
his  ehiidren,  ,  .  .  Keitlna'do  wf'findony  ai^. 
l^Iioji  of  a  CJHiiiexion  hetwecn  St.  Dominie 
anil  tin:  Ros&ry  in  tJie  painting  and  sculpttlrea 
of  these  two  and  a  half  centurio.  Even  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Dominfo  at  Bologna  und  the  nnm- 
betkKs  freiieoes  by  Fra  Angelieo  represenlme 
the  brethren  of  his  order  ignore  tha  itosary 
com]il<;teIy. 

Rosary  Used  bff  Andcnt  Pagans 

Long  before  tite  Dominican  order  came 
into  esij^teni-e  oi-  became  fanatically  in- 
tcresteil  in  the  rosary  it  wels  in  general 
nsa^ie  the  world  around.  In  discussing 
the  "controverted  question  of  it?i  history" 
and  origin  tlie  CuihiiUc  fJticiidopedia 
(vol-L3,  pp,  184,  1S5)  says; 

In  alnioh-t  all  eountriea,  ilion,  we  meet  with 
something  in  tJio  nftlu['i'  of  prrfyer-eoantfira  or 
rosary-byadtf.  Even  in  u]iri<!nt  Nineveh  a  senlp- 
tirie  has  been  f<iiind  Lhu^  deatribed  by  Layard 
in  fiLs  "RToiuuninlA"  (I,  pl:it[?  7):  '*Two 
win?:cd  femalts  standing  before  the  saertd  tree 
in  tlii>  attitude  of  prayer;  Ihoy  iitt  tlics  e:i- 
landed  rij^ht  bai]d  jind  hdd  in  the  luft  a 
garknd  ut  rotary," 

Archauologifid  discoverzoK  in  Ur,  not 
far  distant  irom  Nineveli,  sliow  tliat  as 
early  as  3500  U.C.  bead  culture  was  more 
advanced  than  in  any  other  eonntry  at 
the  time.  '^Many  of  the  stones  had  def- 
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inite  azuuletic  properties  "  says  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  (VoL  3j.p,  252). 
Invariably  the  beads  of  that  period  of 
time  show  they  served  as  talismans  and 
■were  used  in  their  worship  of  the  Devil. 
The  Saxon  word  hede  from  which  comes 
our  word  '"bead"  means  a  ^'prayer",  and 
originally  the  word  *'bead"  was  associat- 
ed with  the  rosary.  In  Egypt  the  name 
for  bead,  Sha-sha,  comes  from  a  root 
■word  meaning  '*Iuek".  As  for  the  name 
"rosary'  itself,  it  is  of  Chaldean  origin, 
and  is  a  combination  of  the  words  Ro, 
meaning  ''thought^',  and  SJiareh,  meaning 
"director". 

Turning  again  to  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia it  is  learned  that  many  other 
heathen  had  their  thought  directed  by 
the  rosary. 

It  is  certain  that  among  the  Mohammedans 
the  Tasbih  or  bead-string,  consisting  of  33, 
66,  or  99  beads,  and  used  ior  eounting  devo- 
tionally  the  names  of  Allah,  has  been  in  use 
for  many  centuries,  Marco  Polo,  visiting  the 
King  of  Malabar  fon  the  southwest  coast  of 
India]  in  the  thirteenth  century,  found  to  his 
surprise  that  that  monarch  employed  a  rosary 
of  104  (?  108)  precious  stones  to  count  his 
prayers.  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  compan- 
ions were  equally  astonished  to  see  that  ros^ 
riea  were  universally  familiar  to  the  Buddhists 
of  Japan.  [VoL  13,  p,  185] 

To  this  can  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
Tosary  was  used  in  the  pagan  rites  of  the 
anient  Mexicans,  according  to  hum- 
holdfs  Mexican  Researches-  It  is  also 
employed  by  the  Brahmans  of  Hindustan 
and  in  their  sacred  books  reference  is 
made  to  it  time  and  again.  In  Tibet  and 
among  the  millions  adhering  to  the  Bud- 
dhist faith  of  the  East  the  rosary, has 
been  used  from  time  immemoriah  Van 
Dylce,  in  his  book  Popery,  says  that  one 
can  "see  the  worshipers  of  Buddha,  ?ach 
-with  a  rosary  in  his  hand,  prostrate 
themselves  before  an  image  and  repeat 
tiieir  prayers^'. 

Sir  John  F.  Davis,  in  his  book  Chinas 
gives  this  description  of  the  pagan  ro- 
saries : 


From  the  Tartar  religion  of  the  Lamas,  the 
rosary  of  108  beads  has  become  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  dress  attached  to  the  nine  grades 
of  of&eial  rank.  It  consists  of  a  necklace  of 
stones  and  coral,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  descending  to  the  waist,  and  distin- 
guished by  various  beads,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  wearer.  There  is  a  small  rosary 
of  eighteen  beads,  of  inferior  size,  with  which 
the  honzes  count  their  prayers  and  ejacula- 
tions exactly  as  in  the  Komish  ritual.  The  laity 
in  China  sometimes  wear  this  at  the  wrist,  per- 
fumed with  musk,  and  give  it  the  name  of 
Heang-choo,  or  fragrant  beads. 

Also  on  the  subject  the  Dictionary  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  edited  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  says: 

Chaplets  [rosaries]  are  also  in  use  in  China 
among  the  worshipers  of  Po,  or  Buddha,  and 
were  probably  used  by  them  long  before  they 
were  known  in  Christendom.  They  consist  of 
one  hundred  smaller  beads,  ajid  eight  con- 
siderably larger;  and  in  place  of  the  erucifix 
of  the  Romanist,  they  suspend  a  large  bead 
fashioned  like  a  gourd.  There  are  also  chaplets 
o£  various  sorts  in  use  among  the  Japanese. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  the  rosary  is  close- 
ly associated  with  a  symbol  of  a  heart, 
and  a  worship  of  the  '^Sacred  Heart'\ 
This  too  came  down  from  the  ancient 
Babylonian  system,  as  pointed  out  by 
Alexander  Hislop  in  The  Two  Bahylons, 
page  188: 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  a  new  kind  of  d«- 
yotioii  has  of  late  been  largely  introduced^  in 
which  the  heads  play  an  important  part,  and 
which  shows  what  new  and  additional  strides 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  Babylonian  Pagan- 
ism the  Papacy  every  day  is  steadily  making. 
I  refer  to  the  "Rosary  of  the  Sacred  Heart". 
It  is  not  very  long  sauce  the  worship  of  the 
*^Saered  Heart"  was  first  introduced;  and 
noWj  everywhere  it  is  the  favourite  worship. 
It  was  ao  in  ancient  Babylon,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Babylonian  system  as  it  appeared 
in  Egypt, 

The  sacred  symbol  of  pagan  Egypt's 
Osiris  was  the  heart.  The  sacred  symbol 
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of  paj^an  Oreeee^a  Cupid  wa.fi  the  heart. 

The  saered  &yirJjQlof  the  pa^fin  "Mother 
and  Son"  worship  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  Asia  was  the  heart.  The  saert*d-heart 
^yirhol  even  extended  down  into  demon- 
wort^hiping  TnJiu. 

Prom  Rosaries  to  Prayer-Wheel^ 

After  fashioning  their  rosary  after  the 
Budillia  niodeU  the  Koman  Catiuilios 
may  in  time  £.dopt  the  prayer- wheels  of 
the  inveiUi-ve  Buddiiisl  priests.  In  fat^L, 
the  idea  h  already  bt^ing  considered  by 
papists.  For  example,  over  the  Imprima- 
tur of  C.  Chau:nont,  VG.,  titular  bish- 
op of  Arena,  auxiliary  bishop  of  ^^on- 
treal,  a  ^'Prayer  and  Agreement  with  the 
Sacrod  Heart  of  Jesus"  is  pri:nted  in 
very  fine  type  with  the  instructions;  "It 
is  sufficient  to  put  this  prayer  on  one's 
heart  in  a  scapular;  by  placing:  the  hand 
on  it,  everytliing  i:>  aaid.  Our  Saviour  i&j 
satisfied  with  (Kir  intentior,  ^^ay  it 
please  God  to  givG  all  Christians  knowl- 
edf:e  of  Uiis  pious  prac'tin^'"  Tlie  Gospel 
WHnesH  and  Proteslanl  Adrocaie  pointy 
out  the  similarify  of  this  and  how  the 
prayer-whet?]  idea  siarted,  anc  then 
isays: 

Jjonp  ago  "we  reed  a  story  of  some  Buddhist 
priests  "who  eonceived  the  idea  of  writnig  thwr 
prayera  on  pap*?p  wnd  waviiijr  it  in  iIir  air  in 
the  belief  that  Uod  would  re^urd  this  ag  the 
equivalent  cf  saying  the  \^ords-  Then  in  the 
course  of  time  one  of  the  hrethren.  in  this 
Ea^jleiTL  monastery  conceived  the  idea  of 
faatejiing  the  paper  prayers  to  a  water  wheel 
and  harneasirg  the  flow  of  -a  nearby  atresm 
to  perform  the  1-abour  ijjvcJvod  in  thig  kind 
cf  prttyer.  And  finally  when  British  engineers 
carae  along  many  centuriea  later  to  survey  the 
site  (or  a  great  liydroe!eetr:c  development 
project,  with  a  true  Engliah  s^ae  of  property 
rights  they  formally  recoguized  priority  of 


tte  monaatery  s  I'iaim  on  tnc  water  power  ana 
granted  it  a  certain  share  of  the  electricity 
which  their  modern  generators  produced  on 
the  ancient  ajK;t_  Ai\3l.  now,  the  atory  says,  the 
brethren  in  the  Buddhir^t  monaatery  pray  by 
machines  turned  by  eleetrieal  power,  with  a 
speed  and  efUciency  which  woutd  have  Emazed 
tfae  primitive  originatorg  of  the  Ingenious 
scheme  of  saying  prayers  b^'"  waving  a  pap^r 
in  the  air. 

Tf  G(Hi's  merry  and  forgiveness  is  de- 
pendent on  tlie  nunibor  of  times  a  certain 
prayer  is  repeated,  aud  the  repetition  of 
a  fixed  prayer  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  limes  brings  propiliaiion.  appease- 
ment, atojie:Tionf.  expiatior.  and  reeon- 
eiliation,  then  the  prayerwhopls  of  the 
crient  are  far  ir.ore  etticit^nt  than  the 
antique  rosaries  of  CathoIicit=}n»  How- 
ever, it  :s  this  very  repetition  that 
brands  both  the  prayor-wheels  and  the 
rosaries  as  pa^ar  dL^vii-worshiping  prac- 
tices of  the  lieaLlien,  ar.d  this  is  on  the 
authority  of  none  other  than  Christ  Je- 
sus himself.  Said  Tfe:  '*\Vhen  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions^  tfs-  th?  heathen 
do:  for  t"iey  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  spealiiFi.tr-"  (Mat- 
thew 6:. >7i  Itwas  not  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian Paul  that  had  a  ro?ary  when  in 
Kphesup  in  Asia  "Minor,  hut  it  wa?  the 
goddess  Diana  worslnped  by  the  pagans 
of  that  city  that  was  pictured  as  wearing 
a  rosary.  (Seft  Kitto's  Illustrated  Com- 
me7\taries,  1^40,  voL  5,  p.  205.) 

Truthfully  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
says:  ''To  sujn  i:p,  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  both  the  invention  of  the 
beads  a$  a  counting  apparatus  and  also 
the  practice  of  repeating  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Ares  cannot  be  due  to  St.  Domiric, 
becaus^e  they  are  both  notably  older  than 
his  time/'  Yes,  indeed.  Thc^y  are  as  old 
as  the  devil-worship  of  aneient  Rabylon* 


\Vhen  yff  prap.  vnf  not  min  rrp^ti^iouj*.  c»  the  heathf.ii  iio: 

for  tl.cy  think  that   ih<?u  »h4ill  te   ffara  for 

th<*ir  much  Apeakinff.—MRtXin^v  l>:  7. 
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Prayer  to  God 


ONLY  those  who  seek  to  "become  the 
children  of  God  by  forsaking  sin  and 
laying  hold  upon  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  as  their  Savior  are  accorded  the 
privilege  of  approaching  God^s  throne 
in  prayer. 

The  attempt  to  approach  God  thus  im- 
plies faith  in  Him,  and  a  realization  that 
we  depend  upon  Him,  and  that  we  be- 
lieve the  way  of  reconeiliation  of  sinners 
■with  Him  has  been  opened  up  through 
Christ  our  Savior,  and  that  God's  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  all  the  willing  and  obe- 
dient and  faithful  ones  of  humankind 
into  the  circle  of  sonship.  When  one 
praying  says  *^Our  Father'',  it  implies 
that  such  one  recognizes  there  are  other 
sons  of  God  who,  like  himself,  have  fled 
from  sin  and  seek  adoption  into  God's 
family  through  Christ;  hence  snch  one 
praying  says  "Our",  not  "My^  ^Tather/' 
Whoever  addresses  God  in  prayer  -must 
have  concern  for  the  interests  of  all  the 
family  of  God. 

When  Jesus  instructed  His  followers 
thus  to  pray  He  advised  against  making 
vain  repetitions  in  prayer  as  the  heathen 
do,  and  He  made  no  reference  to  pray- 
ing with  a  rosary  with  which  a  religion- 
ist counts  the  repetitions  that- he  makes 
of  the  same  prayer  to  his  deity  at  one 
season-  The  more  clearly  we  recognize 
that  the  privilege  of  prayer  is  an  ex- 
clusive one  for  sons  or  prospective  sons 
of  God,  the  more  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
use  it  in  a  most  reverent  way  as  in- 
structed in  the  Bible,  and  not  in  a  reli- 
gious prayerbook  The  kings  of  the  earth 
make  regulations  about  times,  seasons^ 
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dress,  etc.,  to  be  observed  by  those  who 
wish  to  enter  their  presence;  and  flJl 
who  have  a  proper  appreciation  that  the 
vindication  of  Jehovah^s  name  and  sov- 
ereignty is  the  foremost  issue  before  the 
universe  will  approach  him  in  a  worship- 
ful, reverent  attitude  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression, *^Hallowed  be  thy  na-me." 

God's  kingdom  by  Christ  Jesus  is  His 
e:ffective  means  for  vindicating  Jeho- 
vah's name  and  sovereignty,  and  there- 
fore Jesus  taught  His  followers  next  to 
pray:  ''Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  (Mat- 
thew 6:9,10)  The  present  condition  of 
world  distress,  sin  and  death  will  not  be 
everlasting.  God  has  provided  for  His 
glorious  kingdom  under  His  Son,  by 
which  all  evil  will  be  conquered  in  heav- 
en and  in  earth  and  be  completely  ousted 
by  universal  righteousness.  Those  in 
proper  heart  relationship  with  God  long 
for  the  installation  of  that  thousand- 
year  reign  of  His  Son,  the  anointed 
King,  even  though  they  know  that  this 
will  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  Satanic  world  in  the  coining 
catastrophe  of  the  battle  of  Armaged- 
don, {Revelation  16: 14-16)  They  do  not 
pray  for  the  political  systems  and  gov- 
ernments of  this  world,  because  the 
Kingdom,  for  which  they  pray,  will  dash 
to  pieces  all  the  political  organizations 
of  this  world,  even  all  the  nations,  and 
thereafter  God's  kingdom  over  this  earth 
shall  stand  forever,  (Daniel  2 :  44 ;  Reve- 
lation 2 :  26, 21)  This  kingdom  will  then 
proceed  to  bless  all  the  families  of  the 
earth.— Genesis  12;  3,  and  22: 18. 

In  His  model  prayer  Jesus  ineiuded 
a  petition  for  our  needful  bread,  saying: 

AWAKE  ! 


"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  tread."  There 
is  ao  attempt  here  to  supplicate  God  for 
delicacies,  bnt  it  is  merely  an  expression 
of  trust  in  Him  and  of  confidence  that 
He  will  provide,  in  harmony  with  His 
promise  that  onr  bread  and  water  shall 
be  sure.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  Je- 
sus' words  in  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  that  the  heathen  have  in  mind 
what  they  shall  eat,  drink  and  wear,  but 
that  the  heavenly  Father  knows  what 
things  we  need  (Matthew  6:31-33),  we 
see  that  to  the  sons  of  God  Jesus'  words 
respecting  daily  bread  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  spiritual  food  than  to  earthly 
food.  Provision  for  all  our  necessities, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  according 
to  God's  wisdom,  is  briefly  requested  in 
the  above  petition  for  "daily  bread", 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors/'  The  debts  here  ac- 
knowledged in  prayer  are  sins.  Those 
here  meant  are  those  we  commit  after 
we  have  come  into  relationship  with 
God  by  consecrating  ourselves  to  Him 
through  Christ.  "We  ask  for  such  forgive- 
ness in  the  name  and  merit  of  Christ 
Jesus,  for  we  read :  "Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  scriptures/'  (1  Co- 
rinthians 15:3)  ^'He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins:  and  not  for  ours  Only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world," 
{1  John  2:2)  For  such  reason  we  must 
ask  for  forgiveness  through  Christ.  His 
merit  not  only  covered  the  sins  that  are 
past  and  due  to  Adam's  original  sin  in 
Eden,  but  makes  provision  for  our  weak- 
nesses and  blemishes  en  route  to  the  new 
world  of  righteousness  that  G-od's  king- 
dom will  bring. 

The  final  words  of  Jesus'  model  prayer 
are:  "And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from'  evil"  (Matthew 
6 :  13)  Or,  modernly  rendered :  "And 
bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  the  evil  one/'  {Am.  Stan.  Ver.) 
The  thought  is  that  there  is  an  evil  one, 
namely,  Satan  the  Devil,  ever  ready  to 
attack  Jehovah's  children,  to  the  extent 
that  Jehovah  God  grants  the  opportu- 
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nity,  3ust  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Job 
to  test  and  prove  the  integrity  of  that 
faithful  man  of  patient  endurance. 
Trials,  testings  and  temptations  are  now 
necessary  to  prove  our  integrity  and 
faithfulness  to  our  heavenly  Father;  and 
since  these  things  are  necessary  for  that 
purpose  and  hence  are  permitted  by  God, 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  to  pray 
that  God  would  treat  us  differently  from 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  and  would 
spare  us  from  all  trials  and  temptations. 

The  thought  of  this  prayer  is,  there- 
fore, that  God  will  not  lead  or  bring  ua 
into  temptation  that  would  be  too  severe 
for  us  according  to  our  measure  of 
strength  and  Christian  development. 
This  thought  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
entire  testimony  of  God's  "Word.  The 
promise  is:  "There  hath  no  temptation 
taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man: 
but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are" able; 
but  will  with  the  femptation  also  make  a 
way  to  escape,  that  ye  mav  be  able  to 
bear  it"  ( 1  Corinthians  10 :  13)  The  ''evil 
one",  the  Devil,  would  like  to  destroy 
God's  consecrated  sons  utterly,  but  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  So  far  he 
may  go,  but  no  farther- 

Because  it  was  not  the  due  time  when 
Jesus  gave  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in- 
eluding  this  model  prayer,  Jesus  did  not 
then  instruct  His  followers  to  pray  this 
pi^ayer  in  His  name.  But  in  His  fare- 
well discussion  with  His  apostles  on  the 
night  before  He  died  on  the  tree  He  did 
instruct  them  to  pray  thus.  He  said :  "If 
ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it/^  *'Whatsoevei;  ye  shall  ask  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you. 
Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name:  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
your  joy  may  be  fulL''  (John  14: 14  and 
16:23,24)  Consequently,  everyone  that 
would' offer  acceptable  prayer  to  Jeho- 
vah God  today  must  do  so  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  If  we  obey  the  divine  in- 
structions as  to  this  vital  matter,  our 
prayer  to  God  will  be  acceptable  to  Him. 
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FJeventh  Gradualine  Class  of  the  Walchtowcr  Bible  School  of  CHtad 
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Gilead^s  Eleventh  Class  Graduates 


THE  rising  sun  arced  Hgher  into  the 
heavens.  Hours  ago  this  cTeated 
'''light  to  rule  the  day^^  had  rendered  in- 
visible the  stars  that  had  crowded  the 
night  sky,  and  by  noW  had  chased  the 
chill  from  the  earth  'w'ith  its  warming 
rays.  By  nine  o'clock  on  this  glorious 
morning  of  August  1  it  had  drunk  the 
last  of  the  morning  dew  from  the  grassy 
lawns  that  sloped  lazily  down  from 
Shiloah  to  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  shaded 
pool  cupped  in  the  earth's  bosom.  Thence 
the  niillions  of  grassy  blades  encircle  the 
pond  and  climb  the  hill  beyond  to  carpet 
in  green  other  beauty  spots  of  (jilead's 
rolling  campus. 

But  our  interest  on  this  morning  of 
August  1  does  not  wander  from  the  sun- 
ny greens  that  stretch  from  Shiloah  to 
theehadedpooL  Thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en and  children  have  assembled  on  the 
lawn,  some  seated  in  orderly  rows  of 
folding  chairs,  others  comfortably  situ- 
ated on  the  grass.  All  expectantly  face 
Shiloah,  the  rusticly  modern  library  of 
Gilead,  for  there  Mr.  N,  H.  Knorr,  presi- 
dent of  the  "Watchtower  Bible  School  of 
Gilead,  has  taken  up  position  in  front 
of  the  microphone  that  will  carry  to  the 
thousands  of  hearing  ears  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
eleventh  class  of  this  school  for  advanced 
ministers  of  the  gospeL 

The  three-hour  program  that  follows 
is  as  delightful  as  its  beautiful  setting. 
Thankful  prayer  to  God  sets  events  in 
motion,  and  the  proceedings  gain  mo- 
mentum as  the  president  touches  on  the 
uniqtieneBs  of  this  eleventh  class  of  1.08 
graduates.  They  hailed  from  16  difierent 
nations,  making  it  Gile&d's  second  inter- 
national class.  The  total  of  their  full- 
time  service  records  as  ministers  prior 
to  attending  Gilead  mounts  to  more  than 
1,000  years.  An  average  of  nearly  10 
years  each.  In  fulfillment  of  Christ's  pre- 
diction that  His  followers  would  suffer 
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persecution  and  imprisonment,  the  com- 
bined group's  time  spent  in  jail  for 
go^el-preaching  totaled  30  years.  Also 
different  for  this  class  was  the  teaching 
of  Japanese  to  22  students;  the  others 
studied  French,  All  of  those  studying 
Japanese  will  go  to  Japan  as  mission- 
aries. 

Next  in  order  come  friendly  words  of 
counsel  to  the  graduates  from  the  King- 
dom Farm  servant  and  the  four  school 
instructors,  to  be  followed  by  the  I'ead- 
ing  of  telegrams  from  countries  on  the 
continents  of  North  America,  South 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  the  isles  of  the  seas.  The 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Watchtower 
Society  spoke  to  the  class,  and  brought 
the  program  to  the  scheduled  discourse 
of  the  school's  president.  He  chose  to 
speak  to  these  specially  trained  minis- 
ters that  will  be  sent. to  far  corners  of  the 
earth  on  the  subject  of  '^Ministers  at  the 
World's  End", 

The  tlieme  emphasized  and  re-empha- 
sized was  that  the  light  must  shine  at 
this  world's  end.  "What  light?  That  ema- 
nating from  Jehovah  God  and  Christ  Je- 
sus, which  must  be  caught  by  ministers 
and  reflected  throughout  the  earth.  From 
its  past  service  record  the  eleventh  class 
has  already  done  much  shining,  bnt  it 
will  take  on  greater  brilliance  as  a  result 
of  its  Gilead  training  and  shed  Bible 
light  in  hitherto  dark  parts  of  the  globe. 
Their  pay  for  letting  the  gospel  light 
shine  ?  The  privileges  of  serving  as  God's 
ministers  and  sharing  in  Jehovah's  vin- 
dication. Such  godliness  with  con.tent- 
ment  will  bring  them  great  gain.  Quite 
different  from  the  high  salaries  drawn 
by  Christendom's  orthodox  clergy.  The 
persecution  and  imprisonment "  these 
graduates  experience  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  honor  and  popiition  of  the 
world's  priests  and  preachers.  But  .so 
also  is  the  reward  that  awaits  Jehovah's 
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faitliM  witnesses  in  the  New  World. 
Hence,  with  strength  from  above  they 
stick  to  their  ministerial  work,  contend- 
ing for  the  faith,  vising  their  training  to 
advance  and  expand  their  ministry  and 
keep  it  "blameless, 

As  Mr,  Knorr  called  out  the  names  of 
tbe  graduates  they  came  forw^ard  to  re- 
ceive envelopes  containing  giftH  from  the 
Society  and  diplomas.  Encouraging  ap- 
plause from  the  observing  audience 
greeted  each  one  as  he  received  this 
envelope  that  c]ima?£pd  and  ended  the 
five-month  period  of  intensive  training, 
On  the  heels  of  this  distribution  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body  read  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  president,  which  con- 
tained a  resolution  by  the  class  express- 
ing their  determination  to  use  the  in- 
struction in  order  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation for  having  freely  received  it. 

During  this  three-hour  pro^^ram  that 


was  now  closing  with  som'e  announce- 
ments many  wondered  and  speculated  as 

to  the  number  in  attendance,  but  when 
President  Knorr  announced  that  there 
were  3,559  persons  present  the  "'oh's" 
and  "aVs"  of  the  audience  and  the  quick 
applause  that  followed  showed  just  how 
happily  surprised  they  were.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  proceedings  the  school  chorus 
had  sung  Jehovah's  witnesses  marching 
song^  coinposed  by  one  spending  many 
years  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  be- 
cause of  his  faithfulness  and  steadfast- 
ness. Now  the  chorus  once  more  filled  the 
garden  park  with  the  vibrant  feeling  of 
the  unquenchable  faith  and  zeal  of  Jeho- 
vah's ministers^ 

Prayer  by  Mr,  Knoxr  closed  the  exer- 
cises, and  Awake!  closes  this  report  with 
its  best  wishes  for  godly  success  to  the 
eleventh  class-  May  its  members  always 
let  tlieir  gospel  light  shine. 


-*-■-*  '■ 


Which  Is  Easier  to  Understand? 


"For  the  myftt^ry  of  Iniquity  doth  alteady 
work:  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let, 
Hutu  he  Ije  taken  out  of  the  way." — 3  lliess, 
J3;  7,  '*King  James  VersiOTi/' 


OR 


**Por  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  al- 
Teady  work;  only  there  is  one  that  restrain- 
eth  DoWf.  uDtLl  he  be  ta^ken  out  of  the  way." 
-^3  Thess,  2:  7>  ''AnwrieoB  Stand.  Versioti.*' 


Although  both  mean  the  same,  the  American  Siandard  Version 
ifrclearer  because  it  is  written  in  language  nearer  to  that  in  common 
usage  today.  The  word  ^let"  has  reversed  its  meaning  with  the  passage 
of  the  years.  This  is  but  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  popular  version. 
Others  include :  greater  accuracy  made  possible  by  access  to  older  manu- 
scripts, moT^  uniform  translation  of  original  Hebrew  and  (rreek  words, 
improved  punctuation,  footnotes  and  the  consistent  use  of  Jehovah  as 
the  natne  of  the  Creator.  The  Watchtower  edition  has  the  added  feature 
of  a  05-page  cyclopedic  concordance.  It  is  available  for  $1.50.  The 
coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


WATCHTOVVER  111  AdanriB  St,  Brooklyn  1>  N,y. 

Please  Send  lue  a  <?opy  of  the  Watchtoww  faition  of  the  Am^ri^an  Standard  Ver.sir»?i  BLWe. 

Encfostsd  is  $l.m 
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Hremlin  Talks 

^  In  the  effort  to  make  a  new 
approach  to  the  East-W^st  c*jn- 
flict  the  Western  powers  on  Au- 
gust 1  had  their  representatives 
separately  call  on- Russians  for- 
eign minister  Molotov  in  Moscow 
to  make  arrangeio^nts  for  a 
meeting  with  Premier  Stalin,  Ar- 
rangements were  accoriliTigly 
made  and  the  following  Monday 
evening  Bedell  StDith  ,for  the 
U.  S.,  Yvea  ChataiRneau  for 
France,  and  Frenk  Roberts  for 
Britain  went  to  the  Kremlin,  con- 
ferring with  Stalin  for  more  than 
two  hours.  They  emerged  smiling. 
The  subjects  brought  up  at  this 
meeting  were  not  dtscloseti,  but 
there  was  a  marked  easing  of 
tenaion  in  the  East-West  situa- 
tion and  further  talks  were  In 
prospect.  August  6  the  Western 
envoys  had  a  meeting  with  Molo- 
toT,  whieh  continued  for  three 
hours,  and  yielded  the  following 
statement  from  Ambassador 
Smith.  "Three  hours,  Molotov,  no 
StallJi»  no  comment." 

Further  meetings  with  Molotov 
followed  August  9  and  12,  The 
negotiations  had  not  dispelled  the 
perplexity  of  the  powers,  aud  Am- 
bassador Smith  said,  ''We  are 
still  without  any  conclusions." 
The  Issues  involved  centered 
around  the  Berlin  blockade  and 
the  intention  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers to  set  up  a  German  state  in 
their  zones  Independent  of  the 
course  taken  in  the  Soviet  zone. 
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Beautiful  Hed'  Danube 

4>  The  conference  oe  the  Danube 
in  progress  at  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, in  early  August,  was  seek- 
ing to  draft  a  plan  for  control  of 
shipping  on  the  important  east- 
ern European  waterway.  Before 
the  war  the  river  was  adminis- 
tered by  an  international  com- 
mission composed  of  Britain. 
!Frante  and  the  nations  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
Big  Four  had  agreed  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  to  continue  the  prin- 
ciple of  *'free  and  equal  naviga- 
tion" and  ^^international  control" 
of  tlie  Danube.  At  the  conference 
Russia  and  the  U.S.  submitted 
their  respective  plans  for  carry- 
ing out  the  stated  objectives.  Ac- 
<wrding  to  the  Russian  plan  Aus- 
tria would  not  be  included  in  the 
■"control  commission"  until  after 
the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty. 
The  other  nations, od  the  Danube 
would  constitute  the  commission. 
Ii'o  provision  was  made  for  Ger- 
many, also  a  riparian  country, 
now  or  in  the  future.  Britain, 
France  and  the  U.  S.  were  ex- 
cluded. The  American  plan  pro- 
posed guarantees  for  navigation 
companies  of  all  nations.  The 
beautiful  blue  Danube  is  to  be 
esclusively  "Red". 

RassUui  Drama  in  the  U.  8. 

^  Russia  has  some  2.000  nation- 
als in  the  U.  g,,  of  whom  346  axe 
diplomatic,  consular  and  commer- 
cial offlcialsf  the  remainder  being 


wives  and  chtldren  with  teachers, 
cooks,  chauffeurs  and  other  wrv- 
ant&  The  closing  of  a  Russian 
school  for  the  children  precipi- 
tated a  strange  series  of  events. 
The  teachers  and  some  other  Rus- 
sians were  to  return  to  Russia. 
One  of  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Oksana 
Stepanova  Kosenkina  appears  to 
have  been  reluctant  about  going 
back  to  her  native  land-  She  was 
in  touch  with  White  Russiana, 
who  do  not  like  the  "Reds"  even 
a  little  bit.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  teacher  to  stay  with 
her  new-found  friends.  '^Reds'' 
said  she  was  drugged  to  go  alopg 
with  them  to  the  Tolstoy  Founda- 
tion's Reed  farm.  The  Raaslan 
Gonsulate  went  there  and  brought 
MrR.  Kosenkina  back  to  the  Con- 
sulate Id  New  York,  where  they 
felt  she  belonged.  Countess  Tol- 
stoy, in  charge  of  the  Reed  farm, 
said  that  when  Mrs.  Kosenkina 
saw  the  Red  Russiane  coming, 
she  turned  while.  Rockland 
County  police  vi^ere  told  the 
teacher  had  been  abducted  to  get 
her  ba<!k  to  the  Consulate.  There 
She  didn't  know  Just  what  to  do, 
and  decided  after  a  fev^'  days  to 
jump  out  of  the  third-story  win- 
dow, which  appears  to  indicate 
she  was  not  free  to  leave  by  a 
door,  or  a  window  on  a  lower 
floor,  which  would  have  been 
more  coni'enlent,  Molotov,  who 
was  not  there,  issued  an  official 
statement  that  Mrs,  Kosenkina 
fell  out  of  th«  window.  Mean- 
while, the  Consulate  being  In  the 
U,  S,,  the  police  arranged  for  Mrs. 
Kosenkina  to  be  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital and  to  continue  under  U.  S. 
protection.  Russian  offlelalft  -  Is* 
sued  many  protests,  but  to  no 
avail.  Another  teacher,  Samarin, 
with  hie  family,  also  refused  to 
return  to  Russia,  and  obtained 
U.  S.  sanctuary.  In  Russia  It  was 
reported  that  Mrs,  Kosenkina  and 
Mr,  Sama-rin  and  family  had  been 
"kidnaped"  by  the  U.  S.  Bat  Et 
was  not  explained  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  "kidnaped". 

Congressional  InvefltlgattonB 

^  Testimony  concerning  alleged 
Commuuist  espionage  in  the  U-  S. 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention 
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of  tbe  OongresflioDal  InvestlKa- 
tion  committees  Iti  early  August 
A  dramatic  nute  entered  the  pro- 
ceedings wLen  Miss  Ellzabetti  T, 
Bentley,  who  said  she  tad  acted 
as  a  Communist  agent  during  the 
late  war»  appeared  before  the 
HoUs«  (Committee.  She  accused 
high  government  officiala  of  paBS- 
iDg  out  Information  that  was  re- 
layed to  Russia,  Including  Infor- 
mation about  the  atomtc  bomb. 
Louis  P.  Budenz,  former  Com- 
munist party  leader,  declared 
that, there  were  many  Russian 
spy  rings  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  were  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  Communists  iu  ffovero.- 
ment  Jobs.  Another  -witness,  Whit- 
tafeer  Chambers^  who  wgs  a  Com- 
munist from  1924  to  1937,  said 
that  Alger  Hiss,  former  director 
of  special  political  affairs  in  the 
State  aepartinent.  was  a  leader  in 
the  Communist  setup  in  the  U.  S, 
He  is  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  in  New  Tork.  A  brother  of 
Hiss,  and  other  men  of  note,  were 
likewise  accused  of  being  Com' 
munlst  baclcera.  The  Hiss  broth- 
ers emphatically  denied  the 
charges  bein^  made  again et  them. 
The  Communist  party  at  Us  Con- 
vention referred  to  the  investi- 
gations as  a  ''circus"-  Author 
Louis  Adamic,  also  accused  of 
Communist  activity,  said,  *'It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  whole 
fantastic  spy  scare  is  mainly  mo- 
tivated to  amear  Wallace  hy 
smearing  his  supporters." 

"Voice  of  America*' 

^  The  **Volce  of  America"  in 
early  August  started  to  operate 
in  England  ilve  additional  hi^h- 
powered  transmitters  that  doijble 
the  number  of  ^'^otce  signals  re- 
layed into  Russia  and  satellite 
conntries.  Accurate  news  is  the 
foimdation  of  the  programs, 
which  aim  to  avoid  distortion* 
name-calling  and  fabrication  in 
reaching  a  potential  audif^nce  oC 
many  millions  behind  the  '*lron 
curtain".  The  Voice  is  belug 
beamed  to  every  Important  part 
of  the' world,  and  its  programs 
total  29J  hours  a  day.  Reports 
from   abroad  show  it  is  widely 


hear«l  The  pifograms  ar&  bToad" 
cast  in  22  languages  and  Include 
also  musical  features- 

Conmaunist  Oonventioo 

^  Wm.  Z.  Foster*  national  ehair- 
nian  of  the  Communist  party  in 
the  U.  S.  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Communists  nnder  Indictment  for 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment, announced  August  2 
that  the  Communist  party  en- 
dorsed and  would  work  for  fhe 
election  of  Henry  A,  Wallace  as 
president.  The  announcement  waa 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  na-. 
tional  convention  of  the  party.  An 
ajijrfi cation  by  Enrl  Browder, 
many  years  the  spokesman  of 
American  Communiam,  for  re- 
admlssipn  to  the  party  was  re- 
jected with  the  statement  that 
*'the  request  for  re-ad raisaion  was 
in  Itself  a  diflgulsfid  form  of  anti- 
party  activity". 

Congrats  labors 

#  Called  to  a  special  session  by 
the  president^  the  U.  S.  Congress 
In  early  August  labored  at  ap- 
pearing to  be  buey.  The  program 
preaeiited  by  the  presideat  for  its 
attention  included  measures  for 
rationing,  price  control,  alloca- 
tions, credit  and  rent  controls, 
an  excess  proflta.tas:,  housing, 
education,  minimum  wagea,  so- 
cial security,  di  splaced  persons 
legislation,  the  United  Nations 
loan,  and  civil  rights.  It  was 
quite  a  program  for  a  Special  ses- 
sion. The  Republican  Congress, 
however,  auspect  of  the  p^est- 
dent's  motives,  had  no  intention 
of  exhausting  itself  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  Democratic 
president.  I-oolting  around  for 
something  to  tal^e  up  the  time, 
they  d^lded  to  atatt  with  the 
poll-tas:  measure-  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats proceeded  at  onc^  to  fili- 
buster. On  August  2  the  Repub- 
licans decided  they  should  appear 
to  be  doing  something  to  stop  the 
filibustering,  which  they  j-ealiy 
did  not  mind  much.  The  sham 
battle  Was  lost,  and  the  poll-tax 
measure  was  put  aside.  The  Con- 
gress then  acted  on  Ihe  $65,000,- 
000  U.  N.  loan,  and  passed  it  in 
the  House  164-27,  the  Senate  hav- 


ing approved  It  last  April.  The 
president  signed  the  bill  on  Au- 
gust 11.  Then  action  vFa»  taken 
on  credit  controls  "as  an  antt' 
inflation  measure  and  on  housing 
to  provide  loans  for  the  building 
of  low-cost  private  homes  and 
apartments.  Fjovislpns  for  bIujd 
clearance  and  public  honatng 
were  dropped.  Pre&Ident  Iruman 
signed  the  housing  bill  and  de- 
nounced It  at  the  same  time. 
'The  ConKresslonal  mountain  had 
labored,  brought  forth  a  mouse/ 
and  quickly  adjourned. 

Impeachment  Threat 

•$>  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Michigan, 
on  August  7  deciared  in  a  speech 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  that  ^'Con- 
gross  is  rapidly  being  pushed  In- 
to the  intolerable  position  of  hav- 
ing either  to  legislate  through  a 
blind  spot  or  compel  the  president 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  an 
impeachment  proceeding".  He  de- 
nounced Tniman  for  refusing  to 
turn  t>vftr  to  the  Congressional 
Investigators  of  allege^  Red  es- 
pionage the  loyalty  flLes  on  cer- 
tain Federal  employees.  Senator 
Hoey,  of  North  Carolina,  the  ne:it 
day  referred  to  Fer^so^'a  speech 
as  a  poiltic^I  JJrsda 

Indiana  Have  lUght  to  Vote 

^  A  special  three-judge  Federal 
court  ftt  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  ruled, 
on  August  3,  that  a  New  Mexico 
constitutional  provision  denying 
Indians  the  right  to  vote  was  con- 
trary to  the  V.  S.  Constitution. 
The  decision  in  effect  gives  the 
New  Mexico  Indians  the  privilege 
of  voting, 

Clefg^naen  Mount 

4>  A  group  of  over  a  hundred 
clergymen  tliroiigh  the  National 
CouncO  Against  Con  serf pf  too,  fs* 
sued  an  appeal  (August  8)  that 
the  Sunday  before  the  beginning 
of  the  peacetime  draft  be  ob- 
served as  a  "day  of  mourning 
and  r^entance"  in  protest  over 
the  new  draft  law.  The  clergy- 
men aald  that  the  youth  should 
be  told  of  their  obligation  not  to 
give  *' unquestioning  obedience  to 
seciilar  authority"  but  to  reason 
for  Itself,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions for  consclentioua  objectors 
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imder  the  law !«  put  before  them 
together  with  assutance  of 
church  baclcing  from  those  wbo 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. The  clergy  can  always 
slrifee  a  nice  pacifist  pose — when 
there  iff  no  wa.r- 

Surplus  Gt^h 

■^  According  to  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  (August  1), 
the  U,  S,  will  have  a  <?arry-OTer 
of  more  than  a  hilllou  bushels  of 
the  ma.ior  grain  crops  this  year. 
Meanwhile  the  tinfflvora"bIe 
weather  of  Europe  in  recent 
months  has  blighted  crops  ther^, 
and  there  1b  still  ao  over- all 
sli-ortage,  and,  since  world  popula- 
tion has  never  increased  at  any- 
thing hke  the  present  rate,  the 
question  of  feeding-  humanity  re- 
mains a  probiepi.  The  earth*a 
present  population  1b  set  at  2,250,- 
000,000. 

Palestine  Trnee 

^  Palestine  tmceohservers  have 
been  deecritjeij  as  being  iike 
newspaper  reporters  sitting 
around  waiting  for  a  good  four- 
alarm  fire.  Whenever  there  was 
a  flare-up  in  Palestine  (and  there 
were  many),  the  observers  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  to  sep  what  they 
could  of  the  fighting  and  try  to 
determine  who  were  At  faulty 
Jews  or  Arabs.  Tn  the  first' half 
of  August  the  truce  seemed  to  be 
^orkin^  out  fairly  well,  but  there 
were  many  small  skirmishes,  both 
In  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere. 
Shots  rang  out  all  too  frequently. 
Towara  mid-August  the  Pales- 
tine Jewish  govern n^ent  declared 
that  unless  the  U.  N.  compelled 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Arab  ar- 
mies, th^  Jews  would  have  to  do 
it  by  wan  and  so  bring  the  truce 
to  an  end. 

Si*  I.aareni  Le&ds 

Canadian  liberiiU 

^  Louis  S_  St.  IjAurerit,  a  Quebec 
Catholic  of  French-Irish  descent, 
w^as  elected  leader  of  Canada's 
Liberal  party  on  August  7^  suc- 
ceeding Prime  Minister  W.  L. 
Maekenzie  Kins,  who  has  re- 
signed after  29  years  of  leader- 
ship.   Mr.    St.    Laurent's   victory 


was  greeted  Mth  great  enthuat- 
asm  by  ths  F'reDch-apealrliig  sec- 
tion of  the  convention.  He  has 
been  a  Montreal  lawyer  most  of 
his  Hie.  It  la  expected  that  Mr. 
St»  Laurent  wUi  become  prime 
minister  after-  s.  tew  nscath^ 

RAbll*th  of  a  Xailon 

^  Korea,  which  became  subject 
to  Japan  4S  years  ago.  was  re- 
born August  15  when  the  newly- 
formed  Korean  government  was 
installed.  President  ByngniJiii 
Rhee  and  his  cabinet  took  their 
oaths  of  office  on  that  day,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  surren- 
der of  Japan.  The  governiaeat 
was  formed  as  the  result  of  el^- 
tlons  supervised  by  a  tl.  N.  com- 
mission, though  the  Buasian- 
occujile^  part  of  the  country 
would  not  participate.  The  por- 
tion afEected  is  the  more  popu- 
lous, containing  more  than  two- 
thlrds  of  Korea's  total  population 
of  20,000.000.  J.  J.  Muccio,  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  American  ambnesador  to 
the  new  naCfon. 

KehutldLng:  Bural  China 

^  China  and  the  U.  S,  agreed 
August  4  to  set  up  a  five-man 
joint  commission  to  rebuild  rural 
Qiina  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 
A  total  of  ?eO,l300.000  is  to  be 
taten  from  the  $400,000,000  ear- 
marked for  economic  aid  for 
China  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  China  is  also  to 
receive  S125,0OO,O00  military  atd. 

Chinese  Floods 

^  iQ  a  flood  of  the  Yellow  river, 
deacrij>ed  as  the  worst  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  official  Chinese  gov- 
ernment reports  Stated  (Au- 
gust 6)  that  3^500  persons  had 
heen  drowned  and -400,000  made 
hometese,  A.  further  report  stated 
that  3,000,000  Chinese  were  made 
homeless  as  a  result  of  the  flood- 
ing of  China's  three  major  rlvGrs, 
ana  it  l3  estimated  that  about  a 
dilUon  tons  of  rice  have  been 
lost. 

Ar^nthie  Constltatlon 

^  The  Argentine  ChambGr  of 
Deputies,  OEi  AugUBt  1^,  voted  in 


the  mldat  of  general  disorder  to 
reform  the  Argentine  Constitu- 
tion, in  effect  "anchanged  since 
1853.  At  about  the  seme  time  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Rad- 
ical party,  the  only  oppoaition 
graup  holding-  mf^re  t&aa  ote  se&t 
in  Congress,  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  its  deputies  "to  study  the 
possibility"  of  aating  for  the  Im- 
peachment  of  President  Juan  D. 
Peron.  The  National  Chamber  of 
Deputies  bad,  the  day  before, 
voted  a  General  Organization 
Law  to  give  the  president  unltm- 
itei^  powers  when  he  believes  a 
national  emergency  exists. 

Paraguay  Inan^ratlon 

^  On  August  15.  the  411th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Aann- 
cl6h,  it8  capitah  Par^giisy  In- 
augur ated  Juan  Watallci  Gonza- 
lez as  president  for  a  five-year 
term,  and  so  terminated  a  period 
of  (^oneiderable  political  tension, 

Diaz  VHectod  in  Panama 

^  The  national  eiections  jury  of 
Panama  on  August  7  proclaimed 
Domingo  Diaz  Arosemena,  73, 
president-elect,  unnounoing  that 
his  four-year  term  will  begin  Oc- 
tober 1, 

Close  of  Hie  OlympicA 

^  The  IT-da^  Olymgic  games, 
held  at  Wembley  stadium.  I^n- 
don.  cloaed  August  14.  Athletes 
from  ^  nations  participated,  and 
an  estimated  mllUoo  attended.  A 
mo;hher  from  the  Netherlands, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Blankets-Koen,  Was 
the  greatest  Olympic  performer, 
wlnaiog  three  Individual  cham- 
pionships. Vlctl  Dravea,  of  Cali- 
fornia, won  two  individual  titles 
C  diving ) ,  ahd  another  Calif  or- 
Dlan,  Bob  MathlaH,  a  boy  of  IT, 
won  In  a  eeries  of  ten  events 
called  a  decathlon.  The  TJ.  S. 
teams  won  3S  hrst-[?la<:e  enedalSt 
scoring  062  points  in  the  finals, 
Sweden  following  with  353,  and 
France  with  2S0i.  The  fourteenth 
Olympiad  was  considered  the 
most  successful  of  any  since  the 
Olympics  were  revived  In.  Athens 
in  1896.  TJie  flffeeaffi  0/ympfad 
is  to  be  heict  at  Helsinki  in  1^3- 
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'TThe  Wise  Sholl  UnderstaHd" 

— Daniel  12:10 

Recording  to  Haniel,  nndersti^ding  is  reserved  for  the  wise,  and 
tliey  are  v?ise  becaTit^p  they  seek  undexstanding  Avith  diligent  and  siinjere 
effort.  Knowledge  must  be  sought  ont ;  truth  must  be  pursued.  May  we 
help  you  in  your  qneat  for  under«Landing  of  Scriptural  truths  by  r^coiu- 
meTiding  the^e  BMg  helps? 

Do, you  imdcTBtand  how  the 
truth  mti  make  oue  free?  Or 
have  you  wondered  when  the 
Kingdoju's  blessings  will  Rotufi 
to  mankind  1  The  3S4-page 
booke,  "The  Truth  Shall  Naka 
loii  Free"  and  "The  Kingdom 
h  at  Emd'\  provide  the  ^ise 
with  aatiafyin  g  answera  to 
theae  and  luany  other  impor- 
tant questions. 


''Let  God  Be  True 


:»J 


leads  its  readers  tu  the  basis  of  aJl  understanding,  the 
Bible.  Wise  use  of  this  320-pngc  volunie  together  with 
your  Bihlft  will  iiicreatiH  your  appreciation  of  thft  pro- 
visLonB  of  the  Creator. 

Be  wise  aiid  gain  true  wisdom  through  an.  under- 
standing  of  God's  "Word.  A  copy  of  fiach  of  these  heip- 
ful  books  togethRF  with  a  Iiee  copy  of  the  booklet 
Pfirmamnt  Governor  of  All  NaHons,  which  describee 
a  lasting  rigiiteoua  rale  for  huiuaiikind,  may  be  yours 
for  only  $1.00  u^iitributiom 

WATCHTOWER  "^  A^"*™*  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^'  "*'  ^' 

En«lfiE«l  is  ^im  PlP«se  aead  mc  the  O.r^  boc-k.,  -Tf^e  'I'r^tK  ^mi  Malie  You  Free%  "Tn.  Ki.,,d^n. 
18  4it  Hand"  find  "Lc(  Goa  -S^  True",  atid  the  free  booklet,  Permanent  Ooven^r  of  All  NaUon^ 
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The  Marvels  of  Human  Birth 
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If  Animals  Could  Talk 

W'or.lJ  tlicir  tcstimor.y  acquit  or  convtci  man  7 


Sleepyheads  at  Work 

Wiuit  happens  when  you  sleep  ' 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

N^^va  pources  that  are  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  the  i^tal  issues 
of  our  timeff  must  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  seifsh  interests, 
"Awakel"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  tg 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  Journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  nnay  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  Ha  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake !"  USC5  tbe  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  eai'tJi  iheir*  Uticensot^ed,  on^&e-^cenes 
reports  com&  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  an  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pagea  many  fields  of 
kno'wlcdge  pa-ss  in  review — government,  conimerce,  reli-gion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
ade  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

'^Awoket"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  o£  a. 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  eatabiishment  of  a  right- 
eous Nev/  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  *'AwakeI"  Keep  awake  by  reading  '*Awake!" 
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CHINESE  PAWNS  ON 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  CHESSBOARD 


TTIREE  years  have  passed  since  a 
J_  shaky  but  welcome  peace  descended 
upon  the  war-hattered  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  for  China  not  even  this 
breathing  space  has  been  allowed.  Civil 
war  with  its  distress  and  misery  has  fol- 
lowed international  war,  and  the  future 
of  the  nation  looks  black,  All  efforts  to 
come  to  a  "peaceful  settlement  having 
completely  failed,  the  mediators  have 
packed  their  bags  and  left  the  outcome 
to  be  decided  by  the  warring  parties. 
Both  parties  have  their  eye  on  the  big 
prize  at  stake :  complete  control  of  China 
and  its  vast  millions  totaling  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  the  earth/ To  gain 
this  control  they  are  prepared  to  flght  on 
indefinitely  regardless  of  the  suffering 

of  the  masses, 

The  Communists  declare  they  are 
fighting  to  end  poverty  and  illiteracy, 
and  for  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 
They  want  to  see  the  land  shared  out 
among  the  peasants,  and,  above  all^  they 
want  the  abolition  of  one-party  govern- 
ment, The  Kuomintang  is  the  party  con- 
trolling the  government  and  represents 
the  moneyed  class  of  landlords  and  mer- 
chants. For  years  this  class  has  ruled 
China,  allowing  no  room  for  opposition. 
Their  claim  is  they  fight  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  for  the  suppression  of 

Red  tyranny- 
Considering  the  extremely  low  living 
conditions  of  the  masses  of  China,  it  is 
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not  difficult  to  see  how.  Communism  has 

made  some  progress.  Poverty,  illiter- 
acy, disease,  failure  of  crops,  floods  and 
near  survival  living  conditions  have 
been  the  never-changing  lot  of  the  330 
million  peasants.  While  the  Kuomintang 
government  has  ruled  over  them,  it  has 
taken  absolutely  no  interest  in  them  or 
their  plight.  Cries  for  relief  and  reform 
have  not  moved  the  rulers,  who  have 
been  too  much  occupied  looking  after 
their  own  security  and  that  of  their 
hoarded  wealth.  Yet  despite  their  down- 
trodden condition  there  has  appeared  to 
be  no  general  desire  for  armed  uprising, 
the  average  person  being  peace-loving 
and  inclined  to  accept  his  lot  as  his  fate. 
But  since  Communism  has  appeared 
with  its  zeal,  action,  and  abundant  prom- 
ises of  better  times  and  more  rice,  it  has 
found  a  number  of  supporters.  Commu- 
nism offers  a  welcome  change  from 
Kuomintang  rule^  and  many  people 
think  any  change  is  better  than  no 
change. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
numbers  who  are  not  easily  attracted  by 
the  Communists'  promises.  The  idea  of  a 
political  party  working  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses  does  not  ring  gen- 
uine and  true.  Such  love  for  the  masses 
is  entirely  foreign  to  China  even  if  it 
could  exist  elsewhere.  The  Kuominttuig's 
taking  up  the  cry  against  Communism 
likewise  fails  to  arouse  the  people  to  a^ 


tion,  because  such  cry  sounds  insincere 
and  hypocritical.  Could  conditions  be 
worse  under  Communist  rule?  Worse  for 
'which  class  of  people?  Most  people  are 
of  the  opinion '  that  the  Kuoniintang 
fights  to  save  its  own  skin.  Hence  the 
general  lack  of  interest  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  masses. 

Twenty  Years'  War 

Fighting  began  in  1927,  and  in  1928 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  command 
of  Nationaiist  forces,  defeated  the  Com- 
munists and  forced  them  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  hill  country.  But  this  ini- 
tial success  did  not  dampen  the  Com- 
munists' zeal  to  fight  Within  the  secu- 
rity of  the  vast  hill  country  of  -western 
China  they  grew  in  numbers  and  organ- 
ised for  counterattacks.  However,  in 
1931  the  Japanese  seized  Manchuria  and 
in  1937  invaded  China  proper.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war,  both  sides  now 
turning  to  fight  the  Japanese. 

During  the  next  eight  years  the  civil 
war  was  almost  forgotten,  and  China, 
allied  to  the  demneracips,  became  one  of 
the  *T>ig  four'\  When  V-J  Day  arrived 
jnillions  of  jubilant  Chinese  expected 
China  to  settle  down  to  peaceful  recon- 
struction along  with  the  other  big  pow- 
ers, and  to  become  democratic  herself. 
Thus  a  new  day  seemed  at  hand  for 
China.  But,  alas!  that  deceptive  sunrise 
preceded  the  thiclt  storm  clouds  of  trou- 
ble. Civil  war  again  takes  to  the  field 
where  it  had  left  off  eight  years  ago. 

A  few  days  before  Japan  surrendered, 
Kussia  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of 
China  and  Russian  troops  entered  Man- 
churia. It  was  to  these  Russian  troops 
that  the  Japanese  surrendered,  handing 
over  huge  quantities  of  excellent  war 
equipment  and  supplies.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  a  Chinese  Communist  in 
Manchuria,  but  such  were  to  the  south 
in  north  China,  When  the  time  came  for 
the  Russians  to  vacate  Manchuria,  they 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  moye  in  and  take  over 
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all  the  equipment  and  supplies  taken 
from  the  Japanese,  This  move  also  put 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  control  of  a 
large  part  of  Manchuria,  thus  effecting  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Nationalists. 

Manchuria  has  been  described  as  the 
Euhr  of  the  East,  It  contains  70  percent 
of  the  industrial  strength  of  China,  The 
capital,  Afukden,  with  two  million  popu^ 
lation,  the  Japanese  during  their  occupa- 
tion built  up  into  an  Oriental  Pittsburgh, 
Now  Mukden  is  practically  the  only  foot^ 
hold  left  to  the  Nationalists  in  Manchu- 
ria. The  city  being  completely  surround- 
ed, supplies  have  to  be  brought  in  by  air. 
Recently  it  was  necessary  to  air-lift  220 
tons  of  hybrid  oorn,  kaoliang  sxtd.  rice 
seed  into  the  city  for  planting  in  time 
to  stave  off  famine  in  the  isolated  and 
hungry  city.  However,  Mukden  is  well 
defended  and  its  faJ]  seejns  unJiteJy,  at 
any  rate  for  a  long  time- 
All  north  of  the  Yangtze  river  is  now 
battle  area  with  the  Communists  holding 
much  of  the  countryside  and  the  Nation- 
aliats  holding  the  large  towns  of  Peiping, 
Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo  and  others. 
The  Nationalist  effort  to  drive  the  Com- 
munists out  of  rieh  Manehurm  misfired 
badly,  mainly  due  to  inefficiency,  graft 
and  bungling  by  army  leaders.  Chiang, 
reporting  on  the  states  of  the  nations  to 
the  National  Assembly,  recently  said: 
*1  eonf  ess  sBven  of  the  government's  best 
divisions  were  destroyed  in  Manchuria. 
AVe  have  made  serious  military  mis- 
talces-" 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Communists 
have  1,300,000  regular  troops  in  the  field 
and  the  Nationalists  2,000,000,  Reserves 
are  often  conscripted  from  among  the 
local  civiHans  when  necessary,  according 
to  the  tide  of  battle.  Likewise,  supplies 
and  food  are  often  appropriated  from 
the  nearest  farm,  village  or  town  as  they 
are  needed,  regardless  of  who  sutfers. 
Both  sides  are  accused  of  using  these 
methods. 

.    After    seeing   both    sides    in    action, 
United  States  General  Wafnwright  said: 

AWAKE  ! 


"I  doubt  th.e  ability  of  the  Chinese  army 
to  hold  out  against  the  Reds.  These  Red 
troops    are    well    equipped    and    well 

trained  and  they  are  tough/'  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  spoke  in  the  same  vein 
before  Congress.  He  said:  "The  Nation- 
alists cannot  hope  to  win  unless  the  army 
has  a  solid  bottom  and  ^ood  leaders.  The 
fatal  defect  was  raw  farm  boys  are  taken 
straight  into  divisions/'  He  added:  "I 
tried  to  have  fhem  train  the  boys.  .  -  - 
1  gave  them  advice  for  a  solid  year,  but 
nothing  was  done/'  These  soldiers,  as 
well  as  receiving  no  training,  also  re- 
ceive very  little  pay.  Each  month  they 
get  the  equivalent  of  ten  cents  U-  S. 
money-  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  have 
no  incentive  to  fight  and  easily  desert 
to  the  Communists.  Sometimes  whole 
units  have  deserted,  taking  their  equip* 
ment  with  them  to  the  Communists,  All 
observers  are  agreed  that  unless  there 
is  drastic  reform  and  very  substantial 
aid  from  outside,  nothing  can  stop  the 
Communists  from  overrunning  the  whole 
of  China, 

Approach  to  Democracy 

During  the  period  of  the  civil  war 

China  has  been  compelled  by  the  rising 
opposition  to  take  steps  toward  democ- 
racy. The  steps  taken  have  been  slow  and 
awkward.  These  steps  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  control  of  the  nation 
would  not  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  Kuomintang.  However,  an 
approach  has  been  made,  even  if  it  is 
slow  and  made  from  a  very  long  way 
off.  Bunt  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
can  it  be  said  that  China  is  now  a  full 
democracy. 

In  December,  1947,  a  new  constitution 
was  written  and  came  into  effect.  This 
constitution  gives  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly^  and  provides 
for  free  elections,  A  new  National  As- 
sembly of  3,044  members  was  created, 
whose  job  includes  electing  China's  pres- 
ident. A  768-membcr  Legislative'  Yuan 
has  been  formed  as  lawmaking  body. 
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The  opening  sessions  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Assembly  were  marred  by  cries 
for  reform  and  the  end  of  corruption. 
Delegates  from  distant  provinces  which 
had  suffered  most  from  Communist  in- 
vasion wanted  action,  and  demanded  that 
the  inefficient  military  leaders  lose  their 
heads.  But  despite  this  opposition  90 
percent  of  the  delegates  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Chiang  Kai-shek  as  China's  firat 
constitutionally  elected  president,  thus 
indicating  that  their  opposition  was  not 
directed  against  him  personally.  Chiang 
is  generally  very  popular  and  reigns  su- 
preme and  unopposed  as  the  leader  of 
China,  His  election  was  ''natural". 

Next  General  Li  Tsung-jen  was  elect- 
ed vice-president  Li's  election  came  as  a 
surprise  because  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Kuomintang  party,  and  all  such 
major  government  posts  were  considered 
safe  for  the  Kuomintang.  General  Li 
said  he  stood  for  the  ending  of  corrup- 
tion and  for  greater  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment. It  so  happened  that  his  objec- 
tives ran  parallel  with  certain  non-Com- 
munist Kuomintang  members  and  these 
supported  his  nomination-  However,  no- 
body with  any  knowledge  of  politics  in 
China  would  raise  even  an  eyebrow  of 
hope  at  all  the  ^'reform"  talk.  Powerful 
cliques  within  the  Kuomintang  are  the 
dictators  of  the  government  affairs,  and 
even  General  Chiang  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  reform  these.  These  cliques  stand 
solidly  in  the  way  of  true  democracy  in 
China.  They  regard  the  trend  toward 
democracy  as  they  view  Communism,  a 
threat  to  their  power.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  it,  even  inside  a  so-called 
democratic  parhament. 

The  United  States,  having  taken  up 
the  fight  against  Communism,  finds  her- 
self committed  to  oppose  it  in  China  also. 
This  means  she  must  support  the  Kuo- 
mintang against  the  Communists,  It  is 
of  vital  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  to  who  controls  China, 
Should  China  fall  to  the  Communists 
that  would  alter  the  whole  strategic  po- 


sition  of  the  United  States  in  Japan  and 
the  Pacific.  The  balance  of  power  in  the 
whole  Far  East  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Reds,  and  so  make  the  United  States' 
position  there  almost  untenable.  Fur- 
thermore, the  vast  millions  of  China 
could  be  mobilised  and  used  against  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  Asiatic  continent. 
Commercially,  too,  China  would  become 
dependent  on  Russia  for  her  goods,  and 
the  United  States  would  lose  a  big 
market. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
help  China  to  fight  the  Communists  with- 
out herself  becoming  involved  in  the  ac- 
tual war.  Hence  the  United  States  holds 
to  the  view  that  the  present  problem  is 
largely  one  for  the  Chinese  themselves 
to  solys.  So  Marshall  in  asking  Congress 
to  provide  $570,000,000  for  China,  said 
it  would  give  that  country  a  "breathing 
space"  to  stabilize  her  economy.  Then 
she  would  be  strong  enough  to  fight 
alone  and  to  win.  Already  United  States 
aid  to  China  has  exceeded  $2,000,000,000 
since  V- J  Day ;  and  yet  there  is  very  little 
to  be  seen  for  this  vast  sum.  This  huge 
amount  has  been  greatly  minimized  due 
to  terrific  waste,  bad  management  and 
graft.  Now  new  aid  has  been  granted  to 
5ie  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

Economic  Decay 

To  cure  China^s  economic  ailments  is 
as  urgent  as  the  need  to  end  the  war;  in 

fact,  the  outcome  of  the  war  depends 
upon  it.  The  fact  that  the  country  keeps 
going  at  all  economically  is  another 
wonder  of  these  momentous  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  basic  problem  is  that 
the  government  is  spending  far  more 
than  it  makes.  Each  month  it  spends, 
niOstly  on  war,  about  four  times  what  it 
receives  in  taxes,  etc-  To  offset  this  def- 
icit and  thereby  pay  for  the  war  the 
government  prints  a  constant  flood  of 
new  paper  money.  But  this  paper  money 
does  not  represent  real  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  lose  confidence  in 


the  Talue  of  the  national  currency.  The 
result  is  inflation. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  1948  it  re- 
qaired  almost  half  a  millwn  Chinese 
dollars  to  equal  in  value  one  ITnited 
States  dollar ;  while  on  the  black  market 
it  wasvery  much  higher.  But  with  cur- 
rency inflation  this  rate  of  exchange  does 
not  remain  stationary;  it  keeps  rising. 
This  means  that  all  the  time  one  is  hold- 
ing National  currency  it  is  depredating 
in  value,  and,  if  held  long  enough^  wbl 
become  worthless.  The  ultrarich  invest 
their  money  in  property  or  change  it  into 
foreign  currency,  as  these  remain  stable 
in  value-  Many  individuals  transfer  their 
wealth  to  United  States  banks,  where  it 
is  considered  safe.  (Our  next  issue  con- 
siders China's  present  economic  re- 
forms.) 

But  this  withdrawing  of  capital  from 
circulation  is  a  serious  blow  to  China's 
economy.  In  addition,  it  displays  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  national  spirit  on*the  part 
of  such  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
high  officials  in  the  government  and  the 
army-  It  is  this  spirit  of  look-after-your- 
self  that  is  rendering  the  government 
efforts  noneffective.  Yet  it  was  expected 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  come  to  the  rescue 
with  some  more  aid,  which  he  did. 

To  the  worker,  on  which  the  country 
depends  so  much,  this  financial  decay  is 
his  principal  concern,  more  important 
thari^  the  issue  of  Communism  and  the 
war.  The  worker  has  to  live  from  day  to 
day,  and  fo  do  so  he  has  to  adjust  him- 
self to  the  constant  devaluing  of  his 
money  and  rising  prices.  Each  month  a 
cost-of-living  index  is  issued  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  his  wages  are  based  on 
this.  Even  the  lowest-paid  worker  re- 
ceives millions  each  month,  which  is  con- 
sidered  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs  at  the 
prices  prevmhng  on  pay  day.  But  prices 
will  keep  rising  almost  daily.  An  egg 
may  cost  him  CNC.  7,000  [7,000  dollars 
Chinese  National  Currency]  on  pay  day, 
but  before  the  next  pay  day  arrives  it 
will  cost  him  CNC.  12,000. 
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Inflation  puzzles  the  peasant  farmer 
even  more.  Mostly  illiterate,  th&y  have  to 
deal  with  astronomical  figures  requiring 
a  quiek  brain  to  handle.  The  country  peo- 
ple do  not  have  the  various  ways  the  city 
people  have  of  getting  around  inflation* 
They  cannot  hold  on  to  their  produce, 
but  must  selL  But  they  do  not  know  how 
much  to  ask  for  their  produce,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  much  they  will  re- 
quire for  the  purchase  of  their  own 
needs.  Even  on  his  way  home  from 
market  his  money  will  be  devaluating 
and  he  cannot  get  his  own  supplies  out 
of  what  he  has  sold  Sometimes  he  feels 
he  has  been  cheated,  and  he  feels  aggra- 
vated over  the  whole  business  and  wants 
a  change.  Hence  he  very  often  welcomes 
the  Communists  when  they  arrive. 

Graft  has  become  an  almost  accepted 
thing  in  China.  Many  people  live  by 
graft.  Wages  are  so  low  compared  with 
prices  that  graft  becomes  a  necessity. 
Furthermore,  many  Chinese  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  two,  three  and  even  four 
wives,  and  these  have  to  be  supported 
with  their  children,  often  at  the  higher 
Western  standard. 

Large  numbers  of  civil  servants  expect 
bribes  for  their  co-operation,  with  the 
public.  In  civil  life  bribes  will  work  won- 
ders- Oftentimes  oificials  purposely  cre- 
ate difficulties  which  immediately  vanish 
at  the  appearance  of  some  cash.  An 
honest  businessman  who  owes  taxes  to 
the  government  can  declare  and  pay  the 
correct  sum  only  at  his  peril.  The  tax 
collector  insists  on  his  graft.  He  will 
settle  for  50  percent  for  himself,  25  per- 
cent for  the  government  But  if  the  busi- 
nessman ref  uses,  then  he  will  be  charged 
with  owing  twice  the  proper  sum,  and 
he  may  not  find  the  judge  any  more 
honest- 

In  the  army  graft  takes  many  forms, 
tne  simplest  being  padding  of  pay  and 
ration  rolls.  Soldiers  receiving  poor  pay 
expect  board  food  and  travel  free.  If 
when  traveling  on  a  streetcar  the  soldier 
is  asked  to  pay  his  fare,  he  may  feel 
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Ms  honor  as  a  soldier  has  not  been  re- 
spected and  that  he  has  "lost  his  face"  a 
serious  thing  to  a  Chinaman,  He  mil 

then  gather  other  soldiers  together  and 
start  a  riot,  wrecking  two  or  three  street- 
cars and  beating  up  the  conductors.  Then 
he  feels  satisfied  that  he  has  regained 
his  **lost  face".  Gate-crashing  into  cine- 
mas seems  to  be  a  soldier's  privilege,  too- 
Often  60  percent  of  the  audience  are  sol- 
diers who  have  gotten  in  that  way  with- 
out paying. 

Such  misconduct  and  graft  is  directly 
due  to  inadequate  wages,  and  until  wages 
are  lifted  and  inflation  curbed  it  can  be 
expected  to  go  on  on  a  big  scale,  with 
its  consequent  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  people. 

Red  China 

Not  very  much  is  known  of  conditions 
under  Communist  control.  The  powerful 
radio  operated  by  the  Reds  in  poverty- 
stricken  Shensi  is  constantly  poking 
criticism  at  the  inflation  and  its  problems 
in  the  government-held  areas.  But  there 
are  indications  that  the  Eeds  have  the 
same  problems,  but  perhaps  not  on  such 
a  high  scale.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  wag- 
es, due  to  fluctuating  prices,  is  also  a 
Communist  headache-  The  Communist 
way  out  is  to  furnish  the  worker  with 
consumer  goods  rather  than  the  money. 
At  least  this  is  their  plan  for  solving  the 
problem,  but  it  must  depend  on  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  necessary  commodi- 
ties being  made  available. 

A  report  appearing  in  the  North  China 
Daily  News,  May  23,  1948,  told  of  two 
Americans  arriving  in  Shanghai'  after 
14  months  in  Communist  China,  They 
said  morale  in  this  Communist  area  is 
high,  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  Nationalists  will  be  defeated  within 
the  next  two  years.  Other  reports  speak 
of  many  millions  destitute  and  starving. 
Many  people  have  fled  from  the  battle 
areas  and  crowded  into  the  towns  to 
create  more  problems  for  the  local  au- 
thorities. Thousands  of  beggars  are  on 


the  streets  of  Shanghai  and  the  other 
towiis.  On  the  streets  they  eat  and  sleep 

and  exist,  a  testimony  to  the  havoc  of 
ciyii  war.  But  such  people  a:ffected  by  the 
■war,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  them,  do  not  in  their  distress  turn 
Communist,  because,  being  uneducated^ 
they  do  not  understand  Communism. 
Neither  do  they  understand  their  own 
government  All  they  know  is  that  it  is 
bad,  and  they  conclude  that  the  Com- 
munists must  be  the  same. 

Religious  groups  greatly  fear  the 
spread  of  Communism  in  China,  Many 
foreign  religions  organizations  have  sent 
a  flood  of  missionaries  into  China,  and 
having  gotten  established  they  have  soon 
become  some  of  the  biggest  property 
owners.  Hence  the  share- the-property 
Commumsts  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
missionaries  who  were  too  slow  in  evac- 
uating. 

Reports  come  of  imprisonment,  tor- 
ture and  death  for  priests  and  mission- 
aries at  the  hands  of  the  Communists, 
Priests  are  regarded  as  Knomintang 
spies,  and,  according  to  a  story  from 
Peiping^  27  Catholic  priests  and  their 
converts  were  ''death  marched"  in  front 
of  a  retreating  Red  column,  all  dying  of 
either  torture,  starvation  or  exhaustion. 
One  monastery  was  alleged  to  have  killed 
a  peasant's  goat  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
argued  that  this  goat  would  by  now  have 
multiplied  into  a  million  goats,  and  so 
they  demanded  compensation  to  that 
number.  When  this  w^s  not  fDrfJicoming- 
they  burned  down  the  monastery-  Fre- 
quently "people's  trials"  take  place. 
Priests  are  ordered  to  heat  their  fellow 
priest,  and  if  refusing  they  are  beaten 
themselves  or  put  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crowd. 

While  some  of  these  stories  about  per- 
secution of  reJlgionists  are,  no  douhtf 
true,  many  are  evidently  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  purpose  of  inciting  sym- 
pathy for  the  Catholic  Church  in  her 
campaign  against  Communism.  Some  re- 
ligion is.  allowed  to  operate  under  the 
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Conuntiniste,  but  only  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  Beds- 

China's  Physicians 

China  has  many  physicians  who  claim 
they  have  the  right  medicine  for  her  com- 
plaint. Religion  says  China  needs  Christ; 
meaning,  of  course,  that  China  needs 
more  of  their  particular  brand  of  reli- 
gion, ButXhina  has  not  taken  so  well  to 
the*'Christian  religion".  To  mostChinese, 
priests  are  the  same  as  the  commercial 
men  and  the  politicians.  The  Chinese  feel 
that  the  priest  should  put  Christendom 
in  order  first  before  giving  so  much  at- 
tention to  China,  Good,  strong  logic. 

The  United  States  "dollar  cure"  is  be- 
ing received  without  enthusiasm.  There 
is  not  enough  medicine  in  the  bottle  to 
remove  all  the  aches  and  pains.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  too^,  whether  much  of  the  ^'cure'^ 
will  reach  the  patient  and  bring  relief. 
No  doubt  the  nursing  politicians,  com- 
mercial men  and  army  leaders  will  have 
a  good  mouthful  first  and  feel  very  much 
better,  but  the  people  get  only  the  empty 
bottle. 

Kuomintang  or  Communist  victory 
will  likewise  f  ^il  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  China.  These  two  sides,  being 
willing  to  ruin  the  country  in  order  to 
get  control,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
work  unselfishly  for  its  prosperity. 

Like  other  nations,  China  decays  to- 
ward disaster,  and  there  is  not  an  honest 
man  with  the  power  or  ability  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  But  the  One  who  has  prom- 
ised to  intervene  in  human  affairs  for  the 
blessing  of  men  of  good-will  can  and  will 
do  something-  His  solution  will  not  en- 
rich the  grafters  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  At  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  to 
which,  all  nations,  including  China,  are 
fast  approaching',  Almighty  God  will 
annihilate  the  warmongers  and  corrupt 
governments  and  greedy  religious  mis- 
sionaries, and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the 
peaceful  rule  of  His  Theocracy -4w;afce/ 
correspondent  in  China- 
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THINK  of  all  the  endeav- 
ors, activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  man,  or  make 
a  list  of  all  the  inventions 
and  productions  of  science 
and  industry,  yet  none  will 
equal  or  even  approach  in 
awe-inspiring  wander  the 
formation,  development  and 
birth  of  a  little  baby*  Its  first 
cry  is  an  announcement  to 
all  the  world  that  the  most 
marvelous  series  of  events,  perfectly 
timed  with  each  other,  have  produced 
nothing  short  of  a  superb  miracle. 
Earth^s  billions  of  people  are  living  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  this  wonderful 
and  miraculous  feat  has  been  success- 
fully duplicated  many  times  over.  Never- 
theless, there  are  comparatively  few  that 
know  even  the  simplest  things  that  take 
place  during  the  interval  of  time  from 
conception  to  birth. 

The  normal  baby  girl  at  liirth  is 
equipped  with  two  almond-shaped  ova- 
ries that  are  stocked  with  many  thou- 
sand— one  scientist  estimates  over 
400,00p — egg  cells,  of  which  fewer  than 
400  are  ever  developed  into  mature  eggs. 
After  passing  through  the  stages  of  pu- 
berty from  girlhood  to  womanhood  these 
egg  cells  begin  to  ripen  and  mature  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  four  weeks  unless 
sickness  or  pregnancy  temporarily  in- 
terrupts the  cycle,  and  until  the  meno- 
pause is  reached  in  later  life, 

About  the  13th  or  14th  day  after  the 
beginning  of  the  menstrual  period  one 
of  these  eggs  is  discharged  from  the 
ovary  and  enters  a  three-  to  five-inch 
duet  extending  from  the  ovary  to  the 
uterus,  and  which  is  known  as  the  ovi- 
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duct  or  Fallopian  tube. 
The  tiny  egg  complete 
with  its  yolk  and  outer 
covering  of  gelatin  meas- 
ures no  more  than  0.14 
millimeter,  or  1/200  of  an 
inch  in  diameter-  Enter- 
ing the  oviduct  it  remains 
until  expelled  with  the 
next  menstrual  flow  or 
until  it  is  fertilised  with 
a  male  sperm  cell. 
The  life-giving  spermatozoa  or  sperm 
cells  are  produced  by  the  male  glands  or 
testes,  which  correspond  to  the  ovaries 
of  the  female.  The  glands  have  a  thou- 
sand fine  hair-like  canals  each  about 
three  f-eet  long  that  feed  into  larger 
tubes  that  are  coiled  around  each  gland 
and  which  measure  over  20  feet  in  length. 
The  sperm  cells  that  take  approximately 
two  weeks  to  develop  are  stored  in  an- 
other tube  called  the  vas  deferens.  Fully 
mature  the  sperm  cell  resembles  a  tad- 
pole with  a  nucleais  as  a  head  and  a  long 
wiggling  filament  body  that  enables  it 
to  swim.  Microscopic  in  size  it  is  es:- 
tremely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
egg,  and  some  have  estimated  that  at  the 
time  of  mating  as  many  as  500,000,000 
are  launched  in  the  female  uterus. 

Once  freed  the  sperm  cells  propel 
themselves  along  at  the,  rate  of  eight 
minutes  to  the  inch  for  a  distance  of  six 
inches  or  more  before  they  reach  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
where  the  egg  is  resting.  Many  are  ex- 
hausted before  reaching  this  goal,  many 
are  obstructed  by  extraneous  tissue  mat- 
ter, many  are  killed  by  body  secretions, 
and  at  least  half  of  those  that  live  enter 
the  empty  Fallopian  tube  containing  no 


egg,  ±sut  one  spermatozoon  is  required 
to  enter  the  egg  and  strike  the  spark  of 
life  (and  some  can  live  as  long  as  three 
days). 

Conception  properly  refers  to  the  mo- 
ment the  nucleus  of  the  sperm  cell  unites 
with  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment growth  begins  and  the  phenomenon 
of  cell-division  is  started  that  will  con- 
tinue until  tiiere  are  a  thousand  billion 
cells  making  up  an  adult.  As  this  spec- 
tacle begins  to  unfold  the  fertilized  egg 
starts  its  journey  down  the  Fa.llopian 
tdbe,  where  after  several  days,  by  at- 
taching itself  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus^ 
it  finds  a  new  home  in  an  expanding  cav- 
ity* Meantime  the  organs  of  the  prospec- 
tive mother  have  poured  into  the  blood 
stream  a  yellowish  hormone,  proges- 
terone, which  sets  in  motion  other  proc- 
esses. The  rhythmic  contraeticn  of  the 
uterus  is  stopped,  its  walls  begin  to 
thicken  and  its  blood  vessels  are  en- 
larged in  order  that  the  new  life  may 
be  properly  nourished. 

Bog  or  Girl? 

From  the  very  beginning  of  concep- 
tion parents  plague  themselves  with 
baffling  questions  as  to  whether  the  baby 
will  be  a  boy  or  girl,  whether  it  will  have 
blue  eyes  or  red  hair,  whether  it  will  look 
like  its  mother  or  have  a  disposition  like 
its  father.  For  generations  these  ques- 
tions of  heredity  have  haunted  human- 
ity, and^  until  recent  years,  have  been 
*'explained"  by  either  the  superstition  of 
star-gazing  religions  astrologers,  high 
priests  and  magicians  or  by  the  mythoL 
ogy  of  backwoods  folklore.  Many  an  old 
wives'  tale  has  attempted  to  give  the  an- 
swer ;  a  pain  in  the  left  side  means  it  is 
a  girl,  an  enlargement  of  the  right  breast 
is  proof  it  ia  a  boy.  Medical  literature  of 
olden  times  also  contains^  many  pseudo- 
scientific  theories  as  to  what  causes  a 
baby  to  develop  into  a  boy  or  girl. 

Modern  scientific  findings  in  the  field 
of  genetics  expose  all  these  notions  as 
being  entirely  without  foundation.  It  is 
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now  factually  established  that  the  moth- 
er has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sex  of  the 
baby,  but  rather  this  factor  is  controlled 

entirely  by  certain  chromosomes  found 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  fathers  sperm  celis. 
Chromosomes,  of  which  there  are  48  in 
humans, '  are  extremely  small  threads 
made  up  of  genes.  "Whereas  certain  genes 
from  the  male  determine  the  sex  of  the 
baby,  other  genes  found  in  both  father 
and  mother  pass  along  all  hereditary 
traits  and  are  responsible  for  more  than 
s  thousand  ol  the  haby's personal  charac- 
teristics.  Hence  the  color  of  its  eyes  and 
hair,  the  height  of  the  grown  child,  the 
size  ot  its  body,  the  width  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  hips,  the  shape  of  its  nose,  ears 
and  mouth,  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  the 
development  of  its  internal  organs  and 
glandular  structure  are  all  controlled 
and  determined  by  the  g^nes.  Hereditary 
diseases  and  the  many  physical  defects 
are  thus  passed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

The  Cause  of  Multiple  Births 

A  very  interesting  sidelight  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  genes  comes  from  a  study 
of  twins  and  other  multiple  births.  Last 
year  there  were  over  45,000  pairs  of 
twins  born  in  the  United  States,  bringing 
the  twin  population  to  about  4,000,000, 
Statistics  show  that  on 'average  once  in 
every  87  births  twins  arrive;  for  every 
87  sets  of  twins,  or  once  in  7,569  births, 
triplets  arrive;  for  every  87  sets  of 
triplets,  or  once  in  658,503  births,  quad- 
ruplets are  bom.  The  famous  Canadian 
Bionnes  quintuplets  were  the  first  au- 
thentic case  in  medical  history  to  live, 
Argentina  also  boasts  of  a  living  set  of 
quintuplets*  Mary  Austin  of  Civil  War 
days  seems  to  hold  the  record  for  multi- 
ple births,  having  borne  13  sets  of  twins 
and  6  sets  of  triplets,  or  44  children,  over 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

Twins  are  divided  into  two  types: 
identical  or  similar,  and  fraternal  or  dis- 
similar twins.  Two-thirds  of  all  twins 
are  fraternal  and  occur  when  each  ovary 
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lets  down  a  mature  egg  simultaneously 
into  the  Fallopian  tubes  where  they  are 
fertilized  by  separate  sperms.  The  re- 
sulting twins  may  be  of  the  same  or  op- 
posite sex,  and  in  heredity  they  are  no 
more  alike  than  other  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. This  is  because  a  different  pattern 
of  genes  is  found  in  each.  Identical 
twins,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  when  a 
single  egg,  after  fertilization  by  a  single 
sperm,  divides  into  two  separate  em- 
bryos. If  the  division  is  not  complete 
^*Siamese"  twins  result,  a  possibility  once 
in  every  50,000  births.  The  astonishing 
similarity  not  only  in  looks  but  in  mental 
character  and  disposition  of  one-egg 
twins  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
both  have  identical  sets  of  genes  from 
the  original  chromosomes  carried  by  the 
single  sperm  nucleus.  Of  necessity  iden- 
tical twins  are  of  the  same  sex. 

There  are  other  irregularities  in  the 
development  of  some  babies,  such  as 
birthmarks,  formation  of  the  stomach 
upsidedown,  mislocation  of  the  heart, 
bladder,  etc.,  and  the  more  eommon  de- 
feet  known  as  harelip  or  cleft  palate  in 
which  the  lip  and  bony  structure  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  fail  to  join  properly 
during  the  formative  embryo  stage. 
Whether  these  discrepancies  are  due  en- 
tirely to  abnormal  chromosomes  is  not 
too  well  understood.  But  oiie  thing  is  cer- 
tain: these  defects  are  not  due  to  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  surely  the  child  should  not  be  ridi- 
culed. Only  an  ignorant  person  will  be- 
lieve such  nonsense  as  expressed  in  The 
Anatomy  of  Melanckolyy  published  in 
1621,  where  it  tell&  how  "one  Thomas 
Kickell  went  reeling  and  staggering  all 
the  days  of  his  life  because  his  mother, 
beirig  great  with  child,  saw  a  drunken 
man  reeling  in  the  street". 

Developments  in  the  Orama  of  Life 

Once  the  life  energies  of  the  mother 
and  father  have  been  joined  mighty 
forces  Are  set  to  work  to  produce  another 
human  creature.  The  fertilized  egg,  hav- 
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mg  attached  itself  to  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  with  a  tiny  root,  a  bubble  begins 
to  form.  It  is  made  up  of  three  layers: 
the  outer,  called  the  ectoderm,  which  will 
develop  into  hair,  skin,  nails  and  nervous 
system ;  the  middle  layer,  which  produces 
the  bones,  muscles  and  blood  vessels ;  and 
the  inner  part,  or  endoderm,  which  will 
grow  into  the  respiratory  system,  the  di- 
gestive tract  and  associated  organs- 

At  this  stage  the  embryo  is  but  a  few 
days  old  and  measures  about  one-fifth 
millimeter  in  diameter.  By  the  time  it 
grows  to  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in 
length  its  rudimentary  spinal  cord,  brain 
and  heart  are  distinguishable.  The  third 
week  of  growth  finds  the  heartbeat  def- 
initely established  and  rudiments  of  the 
eyes  and  inner  earis  can  be  detected.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  month  lateral  buds 
that  some  day  will  be  arms  and  legs  are 
distinguishable*  G-rowth  and  develop- 
ment so  far  must  seeni  comparatively 
slow,  but  the  ground  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  already  the  embryo  has 
grown  from  a  single  cell  to  a  throbbing 
entity  that  measures  a  centimeter  in 
length,  or  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Now  the  drama  begins  to  move  more 
rapidly.  The  features  of  the  face  begin 
to  appear,  markings  for  elbows,  knees, 
and  finger  and  toe  digits  become  visible, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  month  the 
embryo  is  more  than  an  inch  long-  Dur- 
ing the  third  month  it  takes  on  more  like- 
ness of  a  human  and  is  now  spoken  of  as 
the  fetus  instead  of  the  embryo.  The  ex- 
ternal genitaha  that  distinguish  the  sex 
become  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  by  the 
11th  or  12th  week.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  lifth 
month  the  baby  starts  to  exercise  its 
muscles,  and  the  first  time  the  mother  is 
conscious  of  this  movement  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  ^'quickening"  and  which 
has  led  people  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  this  marks  the  beginning  of  life. 

When  the  baby  begins  to  move  around 
in  its  light-sealed  room  it  indicates  that 
a  new  development  is  taking  place.  To 
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start  with,  the  young  life  waa  either  sus- 
pended horizontally  or  was  resting  in  a 
sitting  position,  but  before  birth  can 
take  place  baby  must  be  in  a  head-down- 
ward  position  so  that  it  can  easily  slip 
through  the  narrow  passage  to  the  out- 
side world  without  doing  injury  to  its 
loose  arms  and  legs.  This  means  a  lot  of 
shifting,  and  the  mother,  of  course,  is 
conscious  of  it,  for  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  when  the  change  in  position  is 
complete,  the  baby  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  long.  During  the  next  month 
more  developments  take  place.  The  cov- 
ering of  membranous  tissue  on  the  eyes 
is  removed  and  other  details  are  rounded 
out,  so  that  if  bern  prematurely  at  this 
stage  it  would  have  a  fair  chance  to  live 
with  proper  hospitalization.  Yet,  God 
did  not  purpose  to  turn  out  incubator 
babies,  or  a  job  with  only  the  minimum 
of  work  completed  on  it,  and  so  He  added 
another  two  months  to  enable  the  babe  to 
grow  strong  enough  to  reasonably  resist 
the  harsh  conditions  it  has  to  face  in  the 
bustling  world. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  puny  man, 
ivith  all  his  training  and  education  in 
Bngineering,  to  construct  such  a  perfect 
and  suitable  chamber  for  the  baby^s 
E:rowth  and  development  as  is  the  moth- 
er's womb.  From  the  beginning  the  em- 
bryo is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  mother  circulates 


to  feed  the  growing  baby  with  oxygen 
and  nutrition.  Not  until  the  baby  is  de- 
livered does  it  take  in  oxygen  through  its 
own  lungs,  Then  there  is  the  placenta, 
the  intricate  sae  in  which  the  bundle  of 
life  is  wrapped  and  protected-  Far  more 
elaborate  is  this  than  the  wrapping  sur- 
rounding any  plant  seed  or  the  covering 
of  any  other  mammal's  young.  Not  until 
the  baby  is  completely  delivered  is  this 
'*aftermath"  cast  off.  And  the  mother's 
very  framework,  her  bowl-shaped  pelvic 
bones,  forms  a  natural  and  most  efficient 
cradle  in  which  to  carry  her  precious 
burden  until  time  for  delivery. 

Prom  start  to  finish,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  egg  and  sperm  cells  to  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  a  new  offspring,  the  reprp- 
duetion  and  development  of  a  baby  is 
truly  a  superb  achievement  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle,  the  details  of  which  the  hu- 
man mind  cannot  understand,  compre- 
hend or  explain.  "Aa  thou  knowest  not 
what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is 
with  child:  even  so  thou  knowest  not  the 
works  of  God  who  maketh  all.^^  {Eccle- 
siastesHl:5)  To  the  great,  all-poWerful 
Creator,  in  whom  resides  infinite  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  understanding,  must 
be  given  all  honor^  praise  and  glory  for 
the  birth  of  a  baby.  "Lo,  children  are  a 
heritage  of  Jehovah;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  is  his  reward." — Psalm  127 :  3, 
Am.  Stan.  Ver. 
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"cS^iwiIcei"  on  a  Desert  Isle         .^  "^v  -  ,    -.^  ■ 

V  Several  months  ago  Dorothy  and  Dick,  well-known  radio  team,  asked  their  listen- 
ing public;  *^If  you  were  stranded  on  a  desert  islend^  which  three  piiblications  woiild 
yoi3  like  to  have  come  to  yon  regularly?'*  For  some  time  they  read  answers  written  ifl, 
and  most  listeners  named  sucll  popular  magazines  as  Saturday  E'vemng  Post^  Life,  etc. 
But  on  tke  morning  of  September  2  Dorothy  and  Dick  r^d  on  their  pro-am  ovct 
New  York's  powerful  WOR  station  this  lett&r  from  a  lady:  **If  I  was  stranded  on  a 
desert  island  the  three  publications  I  -would  like  to  have  come  to  me  regularly  are 
Awakef  the  tfew  York  Times  and  Eeader'a  Digest  The  reason  I  would  like  to  get 
Aivakef  is  beeause  it  is  a  journal  of  courage,  fact  and  hope,  and  presents  daily  hap- 
penings in  their  true  light.  1  would  like  to  he  kept  awake  on  all  these  happenings  in 
the  world  and  I  could  do  it  through  the  Awak^i" 
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AWAKE ! 


PEAC 


OMBS 


WHAT  is  this?  Peace  bombs?  Atomic 
bombs,  incendiary  bombs,  and  oth- 
er types  are  well  known  to  this  eiviliaed, 
twentieth-century,  war-torn  world ;  l)iit  a 
peace  bomb  is  something  little  heard  of. 
During  the  present  time  Venezuela  is 
trying  to  make  peace  with  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians that  live  in  the  western  part  of 
Venezuela,  in  the  state  of  Zulia,  These 
peace  bombs  are  dropped  from  airplanes 
near  the  home  of  these  uncivilized  Mo- 
tilon  Indians.  The  bombs  contain  hatch- 
ets, maehetes,  blankets,  and  other  things 
for  the  use  of  these  aborigines.  Some  of 
the  bombs  also  contained  a  picture  of  a 
Catholic  priest  giving  things  to  an  In- 
dian, This  was  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions for  the  Cathohe  mission  at  Tukuku. 

For  centuries  the  Motilones  have  had 
a  bad  reputation,  and  It  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that  no  expeditions  have 
penetrated  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  called  Sierra  de  Perija.  All 
references  and  books  about  these  Indians 
agree  to  their  ferocity,  and  one  geog- 
rapher goes  so  far  as  to  put  a  notice 
on  his  map  that  the  Motilones  are  "the 
worst  Indians  that  exist".  The  word 
Motilon  signifies  "cut-hair",  which  is  the 
name  given  to  them  because  they  cut 
their  hair  short. 

The  Motilones  of  Vejiezuela  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  the  Chakes  and 
the  Mapes.  The  Chakes  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  climate  is  cooler,  and 
they  use  blankets  and  caps  of  cotton  to 
cover  themselves.  -The  Mapes  live  in  the 
hotter  climate  along  the  Catatumba,  Oro 
and  Santa  Ana  rivers.  Due  to  the  hot 
climate,  they  use  little  or  no  clothing. 
The  Mape&  are  enemies  of  the  Chakes. 

The  Mapes  are  known  as  "Motilones 
bravos",  which  in  English  means  "Sav- 
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age  Motilones",  and  are  the  most  fierce 
of  all  tribes  and  live  far  back  in  the 
woods  in  an  uncivilized  and  primitive 
world*  When  explorers  come  into  their 
territory  searching  for  valuable  trees, 
oil,  rubber  and  other  natural  products 
they  attack  with  ferocity  and  kill  the 
intruders  if  possible. 

The  social  standard  or  life  of  the  Mo- 
tilones is  very  low  and  primitive;  there- 
fore they  do  not  care  or  bother  about  this 
modern  and  mechanical  world  in  which 
we  are  now  Jiving,  Style  and  habits  of 
dress  cause  no  concern  among  them  and 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  clothing  is 
very  simple  and  may  consist  of  only  a 
cloth  of  cotton  wrapped  around  their 
waist  and  hips-  Many  of  the  Mapes  wear 
no  clothing  at  all  They  like  to  adorn 
their  bodies  with  beads  made  from  hard, 
well-polished  wood,  teeth  from  wild 
boar  or  jaguars,  and  pieces  of  engraved 
bone.  Both  men  and  women  paint  them- 
selves with  annatto  (bixa  oreliana),  espe- 
cially on  important  occasions. 

The  Motilones  are  of  a  reddish  copper 
color  and  not  very  dark.  They  have  slen- 
der, well-built  bodies  and  are  about  five 
feet  in  height  They  are  a  clean  people 
and  like  to  bathe  by  sitting  in  the  river 
and  throwing  water  on  themselves  with 
a  gourd  or  calabash.  Some  of  the  men 
have  more  than  one  wife,  depending  'on 
their  ric-hes,  and  if  a  man  has  five  wives 
he  is  considered  well  off  financially.  The 
women  work  in  the  fields  or  plantations  to 
grow  cotton,  corn,  yntia,  sugar  cane,  pine- 
apples, and  bananas.  They  also  weave 
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the  cloth  from  the  cotton,  make  mats,  and 
other  utensils  for  cooking  and  cultivat- 
ing ihe  soil.  The  men  do  not  work  very 
hard,  and  their  main  occupation  is  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  make  their  weapons. 
The  children  gather  wood  and  firebrands 
to  make  the  fire,  and  carry  water.  A 
cacique  rules  over  the  people  and  makes 
all  laws  and  rules  to  govern  his  people. 

Their  houses  are  provisional  construc- 
tions made  from  palm  leaves.  On  one 
occasion  some  petroleum  workers  of  the 
Colon  Development  Company  saw  a 
group  of  Mapes,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren completely  nude  who  fled  into  the 
forest  when  they  saw  the  white  men.  The 
workers  found  near  hy  a  large  house  100 
feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 
They  used  no  mud  or  dirt  to  make  the 
walls,  but  bamboo  poles  were  buried  in 
the  ground  and  came  to  a  point  at  the 
top.  The  bamboo  poles  were  covered  with 
p^m  leaves.  Inside,  the  house  was  di- 
vided into  four  floors  or  shelves  one 
above  the  other  on  which  were  deposited 
their  cooking  utensils,  weapons,  instru- 
ments for  cultivating,  mats  made  from 
palm  leaves,  and  blankets  made  from 
cotton.  Also  were  found  objects  for 
adorning  their  bodies. 

Their  food  consists  of  corn,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  meat  from  the 
animals  that  they  hunt.  They  eat  deer, 
wild  birds,  and  fish  that  they  catch  from 
the  rivers  on  which  they  live.  Also  they 
like  to  hunt  alligators  on  the  Catatumbo 
riverj  obtaining  the  eggs^  which  are  con- 
sidered a  favorite  dish.  Their  drink  is 
called  "chieha",  made  from  fermented 
corn,  and  great  quantities  are  consumed 
during  fiestas  and  funerals. 

When  someone  dies  they  have  a  great 
fiesta  while  the  dead  body  is  smoked  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  the  peo- 
ple have  ceremonies  to  their  gods  or 
tabus.  During  the  ceremony  they  dance 
while  drinking  much  ehicha.  After  the 
body  is  smoked  they  bury  it  in  his  house. 
After  two  years,  during  a  full  moon  they 
dig  up  the  bones,  smoking  them  again 
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lor  three  days.  Another  ceremony  is  held 
with  much  dancing  and  drinking  until 
they  all  fall  into  a  trance  completely 
drunk.  Then  a  nearest  relative  ties  the 
hones  in  a  bundle,  carries  them  on  his 
back  for  a  seven-  or  eight-hour  journey 
high,  high  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
he  depo&its  them  in  holes  made  in  the 
rocks. 

The  weapons  of  the  Motilones  consist 
of  bows  and  arrows,  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  other  Indians  by  their  length 
and  material  of  "\thieh  they  are  made.  The 
bows  are  made  of  palm  wood  about 
six  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  the  center 
section  is  elliptic.  The  arrows  are  made 
of  the  same  hard  wood,  but  some  use 
points  made  of  iron.  The  length  of 
the  arrows  is  about  iive  feet.  They  are 
made  in  two  sections,  the  first  being 
about  28  inches  long,  which  is  fastened 
together  with  the  second  section  of  35 
inches  with  thread  or  string  wrapped 
around  many  times.  The  point  of  the 
arrow  or  rod  is  of  a  triangular  shape 
seven  or  eight  inches  long  with  barbs 
projecting  backward  from  the  point  of 
the  arrow.  This  makes  the  arrow  very 
difficult  to  pnll  out  of  whatever  it  is  shot 
into*  When  pulled  out  of  flesh  it  leaves 
a  large  and  ngly  wound.  Some  of  the 
arrows  that  have  been  found  are  shorter 
in  length,  with  points  of  iron  fastened 
to  hard  wood. 

The  temper  of  the  Motilones  is  not 
considered  dangerous  unless  they  are 
molested  by  the  people  living  near  by. 
The  oil  explorers  treat  the  Indians  very 
badly,  burning  their  homes  and  destroy- 
ing their  crops  when  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. On  one  occasion  the  oil  ex- 
plorers horribly  burnt  and  massacred 
one  of  the  Motilones,  "With  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  they  attack  the  white  adven- 
turers that  come  into  their  rich,  fertile 
lands.  Over  four  centuries  ago  a  Span- 
iard by  the  name  of  Alonso  Perez  de 
Tolosa  came  into  their  territory  along 
the  Catatumbo  river  and  tried  to  con- 
quer them  but  failed.  This,  no  doubt,  ex- 
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plains  the  hatred  the  Motilones  have  for 
the  white  people  until  this  very  day. 

Many  expeditions  have  been  tried  hy 
explorers  during  the  past  25  years;  but 
they  have  not  had  much  success,  nor 
have  they  been  able  to  penetrate  very 
far  into  the  land  without  disastrous  re- 
sults. A  great  number  have  been  killed 
by  these  warriors  who  fight  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  independence.  A  re- 
cent attack  took  place,  on  May  30,  1948, 
when  a  Capuchin  monk,  of  the  mission  at 
Tukuku  in  the  Motilon  country,  and  a 
guide  were  riding  to  a  near-by  village  to 
get  a  herd  of  cattle.  A  couple  of  Indians, 
with  their  faces  and  bodies  smeared  with 
black  and  red,  ambushed  them  and  began 
to  shoot  arrows.  One  killed  the  mule  of 


the  guide,  another  struck  the  saddle.  The 
third  arrow  pierced  the  abdomen  of  the 
monk,    Primitivo.  de    Nogarejas. 
So  the  PEACE  BOMBS  have  had  little 

effect  on  the  Motilones,  and,  instead  of 
becoming  peaceful,  they  are  more  fierce. 
They  regard  the  ''gift  bombardments"  as 
a  trick  and  their  attacks  have  increased 
These  Indians  have  great  hatred  for 
these  intruders  whether  thfey  are  oil  ex- 
plorers or  priests.  They  consider  them 
as  one  group,  who  try  to  steal  from  them 
their  rich  land.  Time  will  tell  if  the  white 
men  will  win  and  take  from  these  wild 
and  savage  fighters  their  wilderness 
home.  Perhaps  the  ''peace  bombs"  are  not 
so  peaceful  in  their  final  purpose  after  alL 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Venezuela. 


T)efinition  of  a  B031 

C  "Aft«r  a  male  baby  has  grown  out  of  long  clothes  and  trian^lea  and  has  acq.uired 
pajjta,  freckles,  and  so  much  dirt  that  relatives  do  not  care  to  kiss  it  between  meals,  it 
becomes  a  hoy.  A  boy  is  nature's  answer  to  that  false  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thiag 
as  perpetual  motion,  A  boy  can  swim  like  a  fiahj  run  like  a  deer,  climb  like  a  squirrel, 
balk  tike  a  mule,  belloTf  like  a  bull,  eat  like  a  pig^  or  act  like  a  jackass,  according  to 
climatic  conditions.  He  is  a  piece  of  skin  stretched  over  an  appetite.  A  noise  cohered 
with  smudges.  He  is  called  a  tornaclo  because  he  comes  at  the  most  unexpected  times^ 
hits  most  unexpected  places,  and  leaves  everything  a  wreck  behind  him.  He  is  a  g^rowing 
animal  of  superlative  promise,  to  be  fed,  watered,  and  kept  -warm;  a  joy  forever,  a 
periodic  nuisancej  the  problem  of  our  times^  the  hope  of  a  nation.  _  .  . 

*'Were  it  not  for  boys,  the  newspapers  would  go  unread  and  a  thousand  picture 
shoivs  would  go  bankrupt.  Boys  are  useful  in  running  errands,  A  boy  can  easily  do 
the  family  errands  -with  the  aid  of  five  or  six  adults.  The  zest  with  which  a  boy  does 
an  errand  is  equaled  only  by  the  speed  of  a  turtle  on  a  Jiily  day.  The  boy  is  a  natural 
apeetator-  He  watches  parades,  fires,  ball  games,  automobiles,  boats,  and  airplanes 
with  equal  fervor^  but  wiH  not  watch  the  clock.  Tbe  man  who  invents  a  clock  that  will 
stand  on  its  head  and  sing  a  song  when  it  strikes  wiJl  win  the  undying  gratitude  of 
millions  of  familres  whose' boys  are  forever  coining  to  dinner  about  suppertime, 

"Boys  faithfully  unitate  their  dads  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  teaeh  them  good 
manners;  a  boy,  if  not  washed  too  often,  and  if  kept  in  a  cooi^  quiet  place  after  each 
accident,  wOl  survive  broken  bones,  hornets^  swimming  holes,  fights,  and  nine  helpmgs 
of  pie." 

The  above  from  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesvien'Review,  credited  to  Fabiin  M. 
Smith,  was  reprinted  in  the  Family  Circle.  Almost  everyone  will  agree  with  it,  and  no 
ai^ument  is  precipitated,  until  the  following  is  added:  **Gii'la  are  made  of  sugar 
and  spice  and  everything  nice>" 
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If  Animals  Could  l^alk 


T3EY  would  probably  utter  a  list  of 
grieYanees  longer  than  the  combined 
eomplaints  of  all  the  delegates  to  the 
tl.N,  conference.  Furthermore,  they 
could  document  their  claims  to  the. utter 
disgrace  of  their  human  overlords.  More 
conclusively,  perhaps,  than  anywhere 
else,  man  has  demonstrated  his  unfitness 
to  rule  in  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  in- 
offensive creatures  over  whom  God  once 
gave  him  dominion.  "A  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast :  but  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel/' 
—Proverbs  12: 10. 

This  article  is  not  sponsored  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  AnimalSj  usually  referred  to  as  SPCA, 
The  truth  is  that  the  SPCA,  with  its 
more  than  537  branches  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  approve  any  forthright 
attack  on  animal  cruelty.  Supinely  desir- 
ing the  approval  of  men  rather  than  ef- 
fective campaigning,  its  essential  weak- 
ness is  disclosed  by  a  social  authority: 
''In  the  United  States  the  animal  pro- 
tective societies  have  rigidly  dissociated 
themselves  from  the  anti-viviseetion 
movement,  leaving  this  field  to  an  inde- 
pendent group  of  anti-vivisection  socie- 
ties/^ 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 

Since  the  cruelties  to  defenseless  ani- 
mals performed  in  the  vivisection  labora- 
tories surpass  any  horrors  that  the  "un- 
scientific mind"  could  possibly  devise, 
the  American  SPCA  might  just- as  well 
close  up  shop-  It  usually  happens  that 
these  expensively  endowed  and  highly 
advertised  organizations  fail  in  direct 
accomplishment  because  they  are  more 
interested  in  favorable  public  mention 
than  in  accomplishing  their  commissioa 

One  authority  levels  a  more  serious 
charge  against  several  of  the  richest  or- 
ganizations, namely,  that  the  American 
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Humane  Association,  headed  by  Robert 
P.  Sellar,  president,  the  SPCA,  under 
the  direction  of  Sidney  H.  Coleman; 
executive  vice-president,  the  Anti-Cruel- 
ty Society,  managed  by  Dr,  W,  A.  Young, 
have  actually  Joined  forces  with  the  pro- 
moters of  vivisection.  Commenting  edi- 
torially upon  this  collaboration  of  ''hu^ 
manitarians"  with  vivisectionists  Or- 
,  pkans  of  the  Storm^  published  by  a  real 
humanitarian  group,  remarks : 

To  accept  the  contributions  of  kind-hearted 
animal-lovers  for  the  purpose  of  stamping 
out  cruelty  to  animals  and  then  to  use  their 
official  positions  to  lend  an  air  of  respectabiU 
ity  to  the  most  outrageous  of  all  forms  of  ani- 
mal torture  seema  to  hit  a  new  low  in  double- 
crossing. 

"Whenever  there  is  organized  wicked- 
ness, the  element  of  profit  is  never  lack- 
ing. (1  Timothy  6 :  10)  The  universities, 
determined  to  insure  a  supply  of  animals 
for  experimentation,  continue  to  protect 
the  dog  thieves.  The  pharmaceutical  lab- 
oratories throw  the  weight  of  their  re- 
sources in  with  the  American  Medical 
■  Association  to  prevent  all  legislation 
against  cruelties.  In  March  Northwest^ 
era  University  provided  a  lawyer  to  de- 
fend Frank  Myers,  arrested  driver  of  a 
truck  carrying  fifty  sick  and  congested 
dogs  bound  for  laboratory  use,  and  the 
judge  freed  Myers  and  gave  North- 
western the  dogs! 

It  is  claimed  that  a  large  number  of 
the  animals  tortured  in  the  animal  in- 
quisition chambers  are  stolen  pets.  With 
pets  the  medicos  stand  little  chance  of 
being  bitten,  because  the  gentleness  of 
pets  is  well  established,  Also  useful  to 
the  ring  are  the  crooked  pet  shop  opera- 
tors who  sell  sick  and  stolen  animals. 
Doing  their  part,  too,  are  the  periodic 
rabies  scares  through  health  officials, 
"although  actual  cases  of  deaths  from 
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rabies  are  almost  nnknowB/'  says  Or- 
phans of  the  Storm. 

Whenever  wickedness  has  been  done 
on  siich  a  large  scale  it  is  always  inter- 
esting to  look  for  religious  participation. 
Many  of  the  great  universities  have  been 
founded  by  religious  sects.  Undoubtedly 
the  drug  manufacturers  have  considered 
it  expedient  to  seek  in  the  publicity  chan- 
nels of  religious  institutions  means  of 
recommending  or  glamorizing  their  com- 
mercial traffic.  While  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  trace  all  the  ramifications  be- 
tween the  ''shot"  maimers  and  their  '*re- 
spectable  fronts",  it  is  noteworthy  to 
observe  the  position  of  one  well-known 
religious  organization.  Lined  up  against- 
tlie  animals  and  on  the  side  of  entrenched 
power  is  none  other  than  an  actor  alwavs 
found  opposed  to  righteousness,  'The 
progress  of  the  animal  welfare  move- 
ment -  •  •  It  has  made  slower  progress 
in  the  Latin  countries,  where  it  has  never 
succeeded  in  enUsting  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Church:'  [E^ncyclopedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  under  heading  "Animal 
Protection",  Vol  11^  p.  62) 

Man's  Responsibility  Toward  Animals 

Having  remarked  the  course  of  greedy 
moneydovers  it  seems  in  order  to  review 
man's  responsibility  toward  the  animal 
world,  as  recorded  by  the  Bible,  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  re&ponsibihty  is  this:  "And 
to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required;  and 
to  whom  they  commit  much,  ^-. 
of  him  will  they  ask  the  (  ) 
more/'    (Luke    12:48,    Am.    V 


Stan.  Ver.)  To  man/as  representea  Dy 

his  progenitors  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
while  they  were  still  perfect,  God  gave 
much,  saying :  "Have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
domestic  animals,  and  all  the  living 
things  that  crawl  on  the  earth  I" — Gene- 
sis 1:2^  An  Amer.  Trans, 

That  all  creatures'  lives,  either  man  or 
beast,  are  highly  regarded  by  Jehovah  is 
indicated  by  His  "everlaBting  covenant", 
(Genesis  9:  3-16)  Thus  man  may  harness 
animals  for  his  service,  kill  them  for 
food  and  clothing,  but  cruel  treatment 
and  wanton  destruction  are  forbidden. 

Besides  the  unspeakable  laboratory 
torture  of  creatures,  other  practices  of 
men  contravene  the  ''everlasting  cove- 
nant'\  The  notorious  kilhng  of  **gamf' 
animals  and  birds,  in  the  Just  for 
'"sport",  causes  many  deplorable  excess- 
es. Certainly  no  harm  exists  in  shooting 
game  that  is  needed  for  food,  but  killing 
merely  to  demonstrate  marksmanship, 
stalking,  decoying,  or  hunting  ability, 
and  to  brag  about  the  kills  and  tickle  hu^ 
man  vanity,  puts  too  low  an  estimate  on 
creature  life.  To  cause  suffering  and 
death  merely  for  the  profitless  pleasure 
of  a  bloodthirsty  Nimrod  is  certainly 
ungodly. 

Instances  of  this  form  of  abuse  are  the 
extermination  hunting  of  the  buffalo  in 
the  last  century  in  America  which  at- 
tracted ruthless  hunters  world-wide;  the 

sport-annihilation  of  the 
wisent,  which  formerly 
grazed  the  plains  of  Eu- 
rope; the  yearly  slaugh- 
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ter  of  6,000,000  musbrats  for  their 
pelts  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana;  the 
general  killing  of  dneka,  geese,  quail, 
deer,  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to 
use  the  meat;  the  hooking  of  the  great 
tarpon  and  sailfish  which,  after  a  few 
photographs  of  the  conceited  angler, 
are  thrown  away  to  rot;  thft  massaete 
of  28  boatloads  of  tame  penguins,  which 
were  clubbed  to  death  in  a  few  days 
by  Dutch  explorers  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  horses  and  eat- 
tie  in  unrighteous  wars — all  these  are 
just  some  of  the  many  instances  of  man's 
reprehensibility  before  the  Lord 

Collier's  for  August  7, 1948,  gave  some 
figures  for  which  man  must  also  shoulder 
responsibility.  It  said:  "Of  the  some  110 
species  of  mammals  known  to  have  be- 
come extinct  sin^e  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  at  least  70  have  died  out 
within  the  past  lOO  years.  Furthermore, 
600  other  species  of  mammals  are  now 
vanishing  and  will  disappear  unless 
measures  are  taken  to  preserve  them/' 

Cruelty  in  the  **Sport  of  KinffB^' 

Another  abuse  particularly  outstand- 
ing is  the  ill-treatment  of  animals  for 
theater  acts,  and  in  the  so-called  "sjjort 
of  kings".  The  latter,  or  horse-racing, 
has  gained  for  itself  much  foul  publicity- 
Here  again  crops  up  the  motive  of 
profit.  During  the  war  when  rationing 
prevented  the  use  of  earnings  for  in- 
creased purcJiasing,  the  major  tracks 
enjoyed  increasing  patronage-  Gambling 
was  an  exciting  way  to  spend  ex^iess 
profits.  New  York,  with  its  Jamaica, 
Aqueduct  and  Belmont  Park,  led  the  na- 
tion's horse-racing  revival,  while  Los 
Angeles,  with  its  Santa  Anita  and  Holly- 
wood Park,  also  made  track-profit  his- 
tory. New  York's  five  tracks  {including 
Saratoga  and  Empire  City)  brought  in 
bets  of  $352,624,464  from  4,584,163  last 
year.  During  the  racing  season  the  aver- 
age betting  was  $2,000,000  per  day  by 
the  25,000  people  present  The  desire  to 
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win  in  these  lucrative  events  pushes 
many  jockeys  and  owners  to  inhuman 
abuses,  which  are  frequently  winked  at 
by  racing  officials. 

Narcotics  are  often  used; to  stimulate 
the  racers,  but  worse  practices  are  re- 
vealed by  an  article  dealing  particular- 
ly with  Maryland  racing,  published  by 
th&  American  Weekly,  March  7, 1948,  en- 
titled "Horrors  Mar  the  Sport  of  Kings". 
The  shocking  disclosure  was  made  that 
a  slo^w- starting  horse  was  regularly  shot 
in  fh^  rump  by  a  blast  of  roek  salt  Only 
after  the  pain^dazed  horse  dashed  into  a 
fence  shortly  after  the  start  and  had  to 
be  destroyed  was  the  practice  revealed* 
Particles  of  the  salt  were  found  em- 
bedded under  the  skin.  One  racing  com- 
missioner who  courageously  prosecuted 
the  owner  was  actually  removed  by 
Maryland's  '%lue-hiood  sportsmeii". 

Another  instance  brought  to  light  was 
the  **denerving"  or  "cutting"  of  horses 
that  had  hoof  sores,  to  correct  a  limp. 
Upon  the  horse, of  another  owner  was 
discovered  the  print  of  several  links  of 
ohaiii.  Investigation  disclosed  the  trainer 
had  his  own  sinister  method  of  exacting 
the  last  burst  of  speed  from  his  mount. 
In  the  privacy  of  the  stall,  he  would 
mercilessly  beat  the  thoroughbred  with 
a  length  of  chain  with  such  regularity 
that  the  animal  began  to  associate  his 
torment  with  the  rattle  of  the  chain. 
Then  in  the  race  the  jockey  would  secrete 
a  length  of  chain  on  his  person,  or  have 
it  handed  to  him  with  the  last  pat  of  the 
owner,  and  when  the  need  was  greatest 
for  speed,  he  rattled  the  chain  in  the 
horse's  ear-  In  a  desperate  effort  to  es- 
cape the  horror  of  further  beating,  the 
racer  bursts  ahead  driven  by  fright. 

But  after  their  racing  days  are  over  the 
miseries  of  the  animals  do  not  cease.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Outcasts  of  the  Sport 
of  Kings"  (American  Weekly,  April  18, 
1948J  Dan  Parker  charges:  "For  every 
star  of  the  turf  that  retires  in  comfort, 
there  are  ten  thoroughbreds  abandoned 
with  cruelest  neglect/'  One  fine  old  son  of 
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an  Arabian,  a  champion  in  Ms  own  right, 
named  Abdullah,  after  losing  hig  youth 
was  sold  to  a  fish  peddler  for  harnessing. 
With  tremendous  fire  for  his  aging  body, 
Abdullah  kicked  the  fish  cart  to  splinters 
and  raced  for  freedom.  During  warm 
weather  he  picked  at  tough  grasses 
around  Gravesend  Bay,  but  later  that 
year  he  was  found  dead  of  exposure  and 
starvation-  "Jack  Dempsey/'  another 
winner,  was  shipped  to  Cuba,  and  in  his 
declining  years  was  found  covered  with 
matted  hair  and  tormented  by  mosqui^ 
toes  on  the  city  dump  where  he  had  been 
thrown  to  die. 

Can  You  Doubt  the  Verdict? 

Man's  debt  to  God,  which  must  be  paid 
at  Armageddon,  when  all  accounts  of  the 
wicked  must  be  settled,  is  continually  in- 
creasing because  of  his  abuse  of  flesh- 
and-blood  creatures.  **For  every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills/'  'Tor  Jehovah  hath  a 
day  of  vengeance,  a  year  of  recompense/' 
(Psalm  50:10;  Isaiah  34:8,  Am.  Stan. 
Ver.)  It  is  indeed  a  great  evidence  of 
endurance  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  that 
He  permits  the  continued  existence  of 
the  foul  fiends  that  corrupt  the  earth. 
Their  defilements  must  soon  come  to  a 
close  as  the  grave  swallows  up  their 
memories.  Can  a  decent  man  conceive  the 
degradation  they  have  wrought? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  white  stallion 
upon  a  green  meadow?  His  prancing 
strides  throw  flying  mane  like  a  wave  of 
plume  on  the  forested  background. 

Have  you  marveled  at  the  organiza- 
tion and  symmetry  of  snow  geese  in  V- 
formation,  tinged  with  russet  and  gold 
by  the  declining  suni  Can  you  picture 
the  splendor  of  the  bird  of  paradise  dart- 
ing through  the  rainbow  colors  of  the 
tropical  jungle!  Have  you  ever  taken  to 
sea  and  sighted  a  giant  marlin  breaking 
the  waves  with  majestic  leap  before 
sounding  to  depths  that  would  crush 
man  as  it  would  an  eggshell?  Have  your 
eyes  appraised  the  exquisite  tapestry 
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upon  a  tiger's  lithe  lengthy  or  has  your 
brush  tried  to  match  the  rosy  red  plum- 
age of  the  flamingoes,  etched  more  vivid- 
ly by  the  grassy  marshland?  Can  you 
measure  the  speed  of  a  buck  white  deer 
carrying  his  head  adornment  with  par- 
donable pride  and  perfect  poise  through 
the  shadowy  glade ! 

If  you  hate  not  seen  these  things,  have 
you  known  that  the  energetic  beaver  with 
his  family  builds  a  dam  in  one  night  that 
would  take  the  engineers  months?  Do 
you  not  marvel  at  the  cunning  of  the 
female  killdeer  that  feigns  a  lame  wing 
to  distract  you  from  her  young,  or  the 
chipmunk  that  discovers  how  to  bring  a 
peanut  tied  on  a  limb,  pulling  it  up  hand 
over  hand?  Have  you  known  that  some 
dogs  can  distinguish  400  words  spoken 
by  anybody?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
goose  that  was  shocked  by  the  love- 
making  of  another  pair?  and  of  the  male 
bittern  that  fell  in  love  with  its  keeper, 
forced  its  mate  off  the  nest,  and  tried  to 
make  the  man  sit  on  the  eggs"?  Are  such 
creatures  intelligent?  Are  they  not 
sources  of  unmeasurable  delights  to  hu- 
mans with  hearts? 

If  yon  have  not  seen  or  heard  about 
these  phenomena  of  animal  life,  has  your 
heart  been  moved  by  the  ecstatic  notes 
of  the  mocker's  spring  calls?  or  have 
your  senses  been  soothed  by  the  turtle- 
dove's evening  cooing?  Has  the  plaintive 
beauty  of  the  nightingale's  song  stirred 
you  to  the  depths? 

If  you  have  observed  the  expression  of 
any  of  these  marvelous  attributes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  can  you  understand 
man's  gross  abuse  of  such  creatures? 
The  *^despised"  Indian  understood  bet- 
ter than  "civilized''  white  man  when  he 
said:  "A  needle  fell  from  the  pine  in  the 
forest.  The  bear  smelled  it  as  it  fell.  The 
deer  heard  it.  The  eagle  saw  it  fall "  It 
has  thus  been  left  to  the  "superior"'  white 
race  to  wreak  the  most  abominable 
crimes  upon  finely  endowed  creatures. 
Does  any  just  man  think  Jehovah  will 
forget  them  in  His  Day  of  Reckoning? 
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AT  IVORK 

SLEEP  and  work  seem  strange  bed^ 
fellows,  3>ut  bedfellows  they  are  none- 
thelees.  As  \s^e  sleep  the  heart  pumps, 
blood  circulates,  the  body  recuperates, 
muscles  keep  lungs  working  like  bellows, 
stomach  and  intestines  do  digestive 
chores,  we  dream,  perspire  profusely, 
turn  and  toss,  snore  and  talk,  and  some- 
times even  walk,  And  now  experiments 
are  afoot  to  teach  us  as  we  sleep.  Why, 
insoumia  begirs  to  seem  easier.  Doctors 
have  discovered  nrncli  about  sleep,  prac- 
tically everything  except  what  it  is  and 
what  caiises  it-  It  is  still  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  ptizzlijig  scientists. 

Theories  as  to  why  we  sleep  are  nu- 
merous. The  ancient  Gfreeks  said  it  oc- 
curred when  ttie  blood  left  the  brain,  and 
awaking  came  with  the  return  of  the 
blood.  Similarly,  today  many  believe  we 
become  drowsy  after  a  big  meal  because 
the  blood  is  diverted  from  the  brain  to 
the  digestive  organs.  Surely  the  sense  of 
hearing  miist  be  credited  with  some  influ- 
ence in  the  matter,  as  monotonous  sound 
or  soft  lullabies  induce  sleep.  Some  scien- 
tists claim  sleep  is  caused  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  certain  poisons  in  the  blood 
stream,  and  that  when  a  person  sleeps 
the  poisons  are  flushed  from  the  body. 

The  man  considered  to  be  the  foremost 
authority  on  sleep  is  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kleit- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Chicago^s  sleep 

laboratory.  Over 
the  past  twenty- 
five  years  he  has 
studiedthou- 
sands  of  sub- 
jects,  light  and 
heavy  sleepers 
and  insomniacs. 
He  also  has  a 
theory.  He  thinks 
the  question  is 
not  what  puts  us 
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to  sleep  but  what  keeps  os  au^afca  We  stay 

awake  as  long  as  the  brain  is  stimulated 
by  nerve  impulses  from  muscles^  organs, 
or  the  outside  world.  When  these  stimn^ 
lating  impulses  vanish  consciousness  is 
lost  and  sleep  sets  in.  Fatigue  reduces 
the  number  of  these  impulses  and  hence 
to  that  extent  is  a  factor,  but  that  it  i&  not 
decisive  is  shown  by  two  facts:  Drowsi- 
ness is  overcome  by  muscular  activity, 
which  increases  fatigue;  a  person  who 
feels  no  fatigue  can  usually  sleep  if  he 
excludes  light  and  noise  and  other  exter- 
nal factory  and  lies  quietly.  According  to 
Dr,  Kleitman^s  theory,  awaking  takes 
place  as  increasing  numbers  of  nerve  im- 
pulses come  to  the  brain  from  rested 
muscles  and  internal  organs. 

What  happens  when  you  sleep  f  First 
the  pulse  rate,  heart  rate,  respiration 
and  other  physical  processes  slow  down. 
Blood  pressure  is  low,  the  brain  becomes 
anemie.  The  five  senses  leave  you,  vision 
being  the  first  to  go.  Some  claim  hearing 
is  the  last  sense  to  desert  you,  but  others 
say  the  sense  of  touch  Ifngei'S  longest. 
The  small  blood  vessels  in  the  body  relax 
and  dilate,  we  give  off  more  heat,  and 
our  temperature  falls.  During  the  ni^ht 
we  "grow''  from  one-half  inch  to  a  full 
inch,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  cush- 
ioning cartilage  between  the  vertebrae, 
which  are  slowly  compressed  during  the 
upright  positions  of  waking  hours.  Most 
bodily  secretions  are  reduced,  such  as 
from  the  tear  ducts  and  salivary  glands, 
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but  the-  sweat  glands  work  at  an  accei- 
erated  pace.  An  article  in  Eygeia,  April^ 
1945,  claimed  that  during  one  hour  of 
sleep  we  sweat  as  much  as  during  one 
hour  of  strenuous  exercise.  As  sleep 
gives  way  to  wakefulness  these  bodily 
conditions  shift  into  reverse,  returning 
to  their  state  prior  to  sleep.  The  five 
senses  return  in  reverse 
order  of  their  depar- 
ture, that  is,  the  last  to 
leave  you  upon  sleep  is 
the  first  to  return  when 
you  awake. 

The  quality  of  our 
sleep  is  a  factor  deter- 
mining how  hard  we 
will  work  as  a  sleepy- 
head. If  our  slumbers 
are  deep  we  do  not 
dream  or  talk  or  walk, 
we  turn  less,  relaxation 
is  more  complete, 
though  recuperation  is 
governed  more  by  duration  of  sleep  than 
by  depth.  When  deepest  sleep  occurs  is 
another  point  of  controversy,  one  saying 
during  ^b  first  hour,  another  claiming 
that  sleep  lightens  after  the  first  hour 
and  a  half  but  deepens  again  around  the 
fourth  or  fifth  hour.  Dr,  Kleitman  be- 
lieves that  periods  of  heavy  sleep  alter- 
nate with  periods  of  light  sleep  all 
through  the  night 

Light  Sleep  Is  Wcrktime 

Light  sleep  may  not  spread  to  the  pos- 
ture and  muscle  tone  centers.  This  is  why 
some  can  nap  while  sitting  up  or  even 
while  standing,  and  it  is  also  the  condi- 
tion that  obtains  when  the  sleep-walker 
takes  a  strolh  Talk  occurs  in  light  sleep, 
and  it  is  in  our  lighter  slumbers  that  we 
dream.  Food  increases  dreaming,  but  it 
does  not  determine  the  features  of  the 
dream.  Most  jioetors  and  scientists  be- 
lieve dreams  indicate  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  inner  consciousness  and  the 
outside  world,  and  spring  from  ideas, 
fears  or  conflicts  repressed  during  the 
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day.  Or  it  may  be  just  a  matter  of  wishes 
coming  true   in  a  dream  world.   It  is 

claimed  that  the  average  person  has  two 
or  three  dreams  a  week  that  he  ean  re- 
member. Nightmares  are  dreams  involv^ 
ing  agonizing  horror  and  panic-stricken 
dread.  Frequently  recurring  nightmares 
may  be  a  symptom  of  brain  tumor  or  seri- 
ous nervous  disorder;  but  the 
average  person's  chances  of  be- 
ing harmed  by  nightmares  are 
exceedingly  small^  and  unless 
they  recur  often  one  has  little  to 
worry  about. 

Since  many  are  prone  to  attach 
undue  significance  to  dreams,  it 
will  be  of  interest  in  passing  to 
briefly  note  the  theory  of  the  lead- 
er of  the  Freudian  psychoanalyst 
sect.  Sigmund  Freud  teaches  that 
the  dream  has  a  meaning  far 
deeper  than  its  actual  content. 
The  deeper  meaning  always  takes 
the  form  of  a  fulfillment  of  a  wish 
springing  from  the  sex  impulse,  a  wish 
the  person  refuses  to  consider  while 
awake  but  which  sneaks  in  during  sleep 
when  the  will  power  is  in  abeyance^ 
and  even  then  it  gets  in  only  via  dis- 
guised dreams.  If  these  thoughts  of 
the  deeper  meaning  which  have  been 
banished  or  exiled  to  the  subconscious 
were  to  force  their  way  into  the  sleeper's 
dream  undisguised  they  would  so  disturb 
him  that  he  would  awake;  so,  as  a  guard- 
ian of  sleep  the  dream  distorts  and  dis- 
guises. Dreams  are  said  to  he  the  safety 
valve  of  the  subconscious.  The  psychi- 
atrist says  he  is  the  one  who  can  rip  off 
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the  dream  disguise  and  interpret  its 
symbolisms  and  expose  the  deeper  mean- 
ing. To  read  some  of  these  dream-inter- 
pretation formulas  reminds  one  of 
crystal-ball  gazing  and  tea4eaf  hocus- 
pocus.  Some  psychologists  hold  to  a  the- 
ory that  sounds  more  plausible,  namely, 
that  ''dreams  are  attempts  to  solve  in 
sleep  conflicts  which  are  disturbing  the 
waMng  life".  According  to  this,  sleepy- 
heads work  while  they  dream. 

Insomnia  Sufferers 

But  maybe  you  do  not  dream.  Maybe 
you  do  not  even  sleep.  Insomnia  has  you 
in  its  clutches.  Insomniacs  take  their 
cares  to  bed  with  them,  and  rise  in  the 
morning  more  fatigued  than  if  they  had 
spent  the  night  doing  manual  labor.  The 
cure?  Sleeping  pills,  those  habit-forming 
barbiturates  ?  Apparently  many  think  so, 
as  the  United  States  alone  produces 
600,000  pounds  annually,  enough  to  put 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  asleep  each  night  for  two 
weeks,  or  5,000,000  persons  asleep  every 
hlght  for  one  year.  But  not  only  do  they 
fail  to  remedy  the  causes  of  insomnia; 
they  also  result  in  500  deaths  yearly, 
through  overdoses  taken  either  by  acci- 
dent or  with  suicidal  intent.  Shun  those 
dangerous  sleeping  pills  as  insomnia 
cures.  Instead,  rid  yourself  of  your  cares 
before  getting  into  bed,  relax.  As  Dr. 
Kleitman  says,  ''We  need  nothing  to  put 
us  to  sleep,  only  something  to  keep  us 
awake."  Disrobing  ourselves  of  our  cares 
along  with  our  clothes  may  not  be  easy, 
but  there  are  ways. 

Slow  your  living  pace  as"  bedtime 
nears,  coast  into  a  standstill.  Halt  all 
strenuous  physical  and  mental  activity 
at  least  a  half  hour  before  retiring.  Free 
the  ^  mind  of  problems  or  emotional 
strain.  Listen  to  some  soothing  music, 
read  some  light  material.  Jumpy  nerves 
are  calmed  by  a  warm  bath.  Light  exer- 
cise an  hour  or  so  before  retiring  may 
help — and  include  the  exercise  of  raising 
the  bedroom  window,  as  fresh  air  is  es- 
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sential  to  restful  sleep.  Hunger  contrac- 
tions in  the  stomach  disturb  sleep,  so  a 
raid  on  the  icebox  is  in  order.  But  limit 
yourself  to  a  light  snack,  as  heavy  foods 
cause  major  digestive  movements  that 
interfere  with  slumber.  Sipping  warm 
milk  or  some  other  drink  helps  many 
sleep-seekers.  The  nightly  cosmetic  rou- 
tine women  enact  serves  to  relax  them 
before  retiring.  Important  is  a  regular 
sleep  cycle,  going  to  bed  at  about  the 
same  time  each  evening.  Some  advisers 
tell  insomniacs  to  woo  sleep  by  feigning 
drowsiness,  stretching,  yawning  prodi- 
giously. Counting  sheep  and  other  men- 
tal gjnnnastics  are  frowned  upon.  Be  in- 
different to  how  many  sheep  hurdle  a 
fence,  and  to  other  things,  including 
sleep.  Do  not  make  your  sleep  problem 
an  obsession;  anxiety  over  sleeplessness 
can  cause  a  wakeful  night.  So  languidly 
dwaddl6  around  for  a  half  hour  before 
retiring,  then  to  bed  in  a  quiet  and  dark 
room,  and  sleep ! 

But  for  how  long?  Eight  hours?  Per- 
haps; but  maybe  more,  maybe  less.  Re- 
quirements vary  with  individuals.  Some 
may  need  nine  or  ten  hours,  others  only 
six  or  seven.  Mental  workers  need  more 
sleep  than  manual  laborers.  Dr.  Kleit- 
man says  if  yqu  wake  up  just  before  the 
alarm  rings  you  have  slept  your  quota; 
if  not,  get  to  bed  earlier.  Edison  and 
Napoleon  were  supposed  to  thrive  on 
four  hours  nightly,  with  frequent  naps 
tossed  in  during  the  day.  Insomniacs 
may  drool  at  the  thought  of  four  hours 
sleep  a  night,  but  doctors  question  the 
vigorous  lirotestations  of  many  that  they 
''didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night".  As  one 
article  put  it,  'TLoss  of  sleep  is  unmistak- 
able. A  few  nights  of  it  will  turn  a  man 
into  a  wreck.  The  pink-cheeked  individ- 
ual who  complains  he  doesn't  get  a  wink 
snatches  more  than  a  few  some  time  or 
other.'*  This  does  not  mean  the  victim 
deliberately  misrepresents.  An  article  in 
Look  (October  14,  1947)  explained:  "It 
is  possible  to  think  you  have  slept  ^not 
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a  wink'  when  you  actually  have  had  sleep, 
but  have  awakened  during  the  night  for 
mere  periods  of  seconds."  Certainly  an 
hour  of  wakefulness  during  the  night 
seems  like  four  or  five ! 

Popular  Misconceptions 

Some  fables  about  sleep  hiave  already 
been'  contradicted,  such  as  the  set  re- 
quirement of  eight  hours'  sleep  nightly, 
and  the  harmfulness  of  eating  before  re- 
tiring. Similar  to  the  latter  one  is  the 
claim  now  advanced  that  while  coffee  re- 
ceives much  abuse  from  poor  sleepers, 
experiments  show  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence. Many  persons  can  drink  it  and 
sleep  soundly,  although  others  are  stim- 
ulated by  it  and  their  sleep  suffers.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  daytime  naps  do 
not  rob  one  of  sleep  at  night.  Another 
sleep  fallacy  is  that  tossing  and  turning 
ruins  sound  sleep.  The  average  sleeper 
moves  thirty  seconds  out  of  every  hour, 
changes  position  from  twenty  to  forty- 
five  times  during  the  night,  and  has 
about  a  dozen  basic  sleep  positions.  Such 
movements  allow  all  parts, of  the  body 
to  relax.  An  intoxicated  person,  sleep- 
ing off  a  drunk,  does  not  change  position, 
and  as  a  consequence  awakes,  stiff  and 
sore.  So  if  you  ^^sleep  like  a  log",  when 
you  awake  you  will  likely  be  "stiff  as  a 
board". 

Also  false  is  the  notion  that  you  must 
pay  yourself  back  hour  for  hour  when 
you  lose  sleep.  How  long  humans  can  go 
without  sleep  is  unknown,  but  Dr.  Kleit- 
man  went  without  it  for  eight  consecu- 
tive days  and  nights.  Experiments  are 
common  where  individuals  are  kept 
awake  for  five  consecutive  days  and 
nights.  Some  of  the  weird  results  were 
extreme  irritability,  loss  of  memory, 
apathy,  hallucinations,  bursts  of  irrele- 
vant laughter,  nervous  breakdowns,  de- 
lusions of  grandeur,  combativeness  -  to 
the  point  where  restraint  was  necessary, 
and  some  extreme  cases  resembled  acute 
schizophrenia  while  th^  disturbance 
lasted.  But  the  point  here  is,  that  all 
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these  effects  disappeared  after  a  deep 
sleep  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  That  was 
sufficient  to  erase  the  ill  effects  of  losing 
five  nights'  sleep. 

An  extreme  case  of  losing  sleep  is  that 
of  Alfred  Herpin,  a  recluse  who  lived 
in  N^w  Jersey,  and  who  claimed  that  he 
never  slept,  but  only  rested  during  his 
lifetime,  which  lasted  ninety-four  years. 
Doctors  were  openly  skeptical.  In  sharp 
c(?ntrast  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
lapsed  into  sleeping  sickness  and  slum- 
bered for  twelve  years.  She  suddenly 
awoke  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  the 
long  sleep  seemed  to  have  restored  her 
to  youthfulness.  Also  interesting  is  the 
"frozen  sleep"  doctors  have  used  on  pa- 
tients, and  which  refreshes  the  ailing 
ones.  After  taking  a  sedative  the  patient 
is  packed  in  ice  in  a  porcelain  bed.  Elec- 
tric fans  help  to  lower  the  temperature 
as  the  patient  sinks  into  unconsciousness. 
Body  temperature  drops  from  the  nor- 
mal 98.6  to  90,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
85.  The  digestive  organs  cease  function- 
ing, no  food  is  required,  breathing  slows, 
pulse  weakens  till  it  cannot  be  felt,  and 
a  mild  anesthetic  prevents  the  usual  pain 
of  freezing.  The  patient  is  like  this  for 
five  days,  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  much  like 
the  hibernation  of  bears  and  other  winter 
long-sleepers.  A  warm  drink  and  gradu- 
ally rising  temperature  awake  the  pa- 
tient and  restore  normal  body  functions. 

Sleep  and  Be  Educated 

Most  intriguing  are  the  prospeqts  of 
becoming  brilliant  while  we  sleep.  Max 
Sherover,  inventor  of  sleep  teaching, 
uses  a  device  he  calls  the  cerebrograph, 
or  mind  writer.  It  consists  of  a  record 
player,  a  special  clock  that  turns  the 

player  on  after  the  user  is  asleep,  and  a 
sponge-rubber  pillow  containing  a  whis- 
pering speaker.  Concerning  experiments 
in  sleep  teaching  Science  Illustrated, 
July,  1948,  says: 

Several  months  ago,  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  lay  fast  asleep  in 
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bed,  a  voice  whispered  a  language  lesson  iJa 
his  ear-  This  student  was  not  having  a  bad 
dream;  he  was  participating  in  one  of  the 
current  scientific  studies  oi  sleep.  When  the 
student  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  was  asked  to 
memorize  a  short  Hst  of  words;  he  did  ao  with 
TiiiUBual  ease  and  speed.  It  wfis  this  list  which 
had  been  read  to  him  softly  as  he  slept— 
through  a  speaker  hidden  inside  his  pillow  and 
attached  to  a  record  player.  Another  student, 
who  had  slept  in  the  same  room  that  night, 
but  who  had  not  been  read  the  list,  was  ako 
asked  to  memoriEe  it;  he  took  much  longef. 
These  t-wo  istudents  were  among  a  group  of 
forty  with  whom  University  of  North  Carolina 
psychologist  Charles  It.  Elliot  worked  for  two 
years  to  see  if  they  eonld  be 
taught  in  their  sleep.  Con- 
vinced that  sleep  teaching  has 
important  potentialities,  Dr. 
Elliot  wiJJ  Jauneh  ii  new  ami 
even  more  exhaustive  survey  of 


it  this  fall  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He 
thinks  that  what  people  now  sweat  over  to 
learn  may  be  taught- almost  painlessly  in 
years  to  come ;  foreign  language  vocabularies, 
Morse  code,  "multipiication  tables,  and  chem- 
ical formulas  mky  one  day  be  planted  gently 
in  the  minds  of  sleepers.  -  ,  . 

Dr.  Elliot  believes  the  niemorization  which 
takes  place  in  the  morning  after  a  subject  has 
heard  a  record  in  his  sleep  is  similar  to  the 
recollection  of  temporarily  forgotten  facts. 
He  explains  that  learning  occurs  easily  dur^ 
ing  sleep  .beeau?e  the  dktrnetmg  influeaee  -of 
light  and  the  other  senses  is  absent.  But  the 
sense  of  hearing  can  be  made  to  carry  on 
during  sleep,  allowing  a  spoken  lesson  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  brain. 
Alas,  the  time  may  come 
when  sleepyheads  will  work 
so  hard  during  their  slum- 
bers that  they  will  yearn  for 
insomnia  to  get  some  rest! 
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i^ivil  Liherties  at  Low  Ehh 

C  Arthur  Garfield  HaySj  counsel  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  recently  de- 
clared that  tlie  aui;ipreasioii  of  free  speech  for  tiie  CommuiiistsT  the  high  inci(Jen.ce  rate 
of  racial  and  religious  discrimination,  the  ^'smear  campaigns"  of  the  so-called  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  the  growth  of  anti- Communist  hysteriB,  eenaoTship  of  minority 
opinion  on  the  college  campus,  in  the  auditorium,  on  the  screen  and  radio  and  in 
the  press,  are  all  evidences  proving  that  Amexican  civil  libertiea  are  not  as  safe  as 
the  CoQstittitLOii  says  they  should  be. 


Jchovah^s  witnesses  in  Qreece 

*1K  Athens — An  order  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  made  it  illegal  to  import 
into  G-reeeo  any  religious  publication  unless  the  name  of  the  denomination  or  sect  is 
stamped  on  each  piece  of  literature.  Violators  will  be  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  100,000  drachmast  the  ministry  announcement  said.  Jehovah's  wit- 
uosacs,  the  order  said,  must  stamp  on  their  publieations  one  of  the  following;  **H.eresy 
of  the  Thousandists,"  '^Heresy  of  Jehovah's  witnesses "  or  "Heresy  of  Students  of  the 
Scriptures".  Exempt  from  the  law  are  all  volumes  -which  contain  the  teachings  of  the 
Orthodox  ChurciL,  und  nil  hyiun  hooks  and  praj^r  books  us^cJ  during'  the  reZigi'ous 
services  of  every  other  denomination-  Seven  memhers  of  Jehovah^s  witneases  have 
been  arrested  bcre  for  trial  by  court -m.artial.  They  were  charged  with  exhorting  youug 
men  from  fighting  against  the  guerrillaa. — Religious  News  Service  dispatches^  August  30. 
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The  House  of  Mystery 

WHILE  writing  to  tlie  Epliesians  and 
the  Colossians  at  about  tfie  same 
time  the  apostle  Panl  said :  "By  revelai 
tion  he  made  known  unto  me  the  mys- 
tery; .  .  .  which  in  other  ages  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it 
is  BOW  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  spirit;  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  fellowheirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  gospel"  "The  mystery 
which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest 
to  his  saints :  to  whom  God  would  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles;  which 
is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory;" — 
Bphesians  3 : 3-6  and  Colossians  1 :  26, 37. 

To  His  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Je- 
hovah God  first  revealed  the  mystery. 
It  is  His  purpose  to  have  a  capital 
organization  over  the  universe,  that  is, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  should  be 
occupied  hy  a  royal  house.  .This  royal 
house  implicated  in  the  mystery  was  to 
be  composed  of  144,000  and  One,  that  is 
to  say,  Christ  Jesus -as  the  Chief  One,  and 
the  144,000  as  fellow  members  under  him 
of  the  reigning  house.  The  membership 
of  this  house  or  household  was  there- 
fore long  a  mystery  to  all  creatures  of 
the  universe. 

Faithful  men  of  God  from  Abel  on- 
ward understood  that  God  would  have  a 
mighty  organization  and  government 
that  would  bring  blessings  to  obedient 
men  in  God's  due  time^  but  they  did  not 
have  a  knowledge  and  understanding  as 
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to  who  would  compose  this  organization 
and  when  it  would  come  and  how  it 
would  operate.  It  was  the  apostle  under 
inspiration  who  said  that  this  mystery 
was  at  last  revealed  to  God's  saints.  The 
word  saints  means  holy  ones,  those 
Christians  who  are  pure  of  heart  and 
who  have  been  justified  by  faith  in  Christ 
and  who  are  therefore  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God.  No  one  can  be  pure  and 
righteous  in  His  sight  without  faith  in 
Him  and  in  Christ  Jesus  and  without 
obedience  to  God's  commandments.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  persons  with  faith  in  God 
and  in  His  Word  and  in  Christ  as  the 
Savior  of  mankind  are  greatly  favored, 
and  these  are  the  ones  of  genuine,  un- 
disguised faith. 

When  Jehovah  God  revealed  this  mys- 
tery for  the  first  time  to  His  beloved  Son 
in  heaven,  He  also  informed  Him  what 
would  be  the  requirement  of  the  One  that 
would  occupy  the  exalted  position  of 
Head  of  that  great  government.  Among 
the  requirements  announced  were  full 
obedience  to  God's  will  and  faithfulness 
even  to  death.  In  full  understanding  of 
these  requirements  Jesus  said:  "There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  commandment  have  I  re- 
ceived of  my  Father."— John  10;  17, 18. 

Those  words  of  Jesus  prove  there  was 
a  covenant  or  agreement  between  Jeho- 
vah the  Father  and  His  Son,  that  the 
Son  should  lay  down  His  own  life  on 
earth  in  obedience  to  His  Father's  will 
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and  that  the  Father  would  raise  the  Son 
out  of  death  in  His  due  time.  That  cove- 
nant Jesus  further  made  proininent  by 
His  words  which  He  uttered  to  His  Fa- 
ther after  He  had  finished  His  puhlic 
ministry,  namely:  '"I  have  glorified  thee 
on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  "work 
which  thou  g-ave&t  me  to  do.  And  now,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was," — John  17 : 4,  5, 

It  is  true  that  the  death  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  provided  the  ransom  sacri- 
fice for  obedient  men;  but  at  this  point 
of  our  discussion  we  must  consider  that 
which  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
any  human  creatures.  That  which  leads 
in  importance  is  the  iUngdom,  and  it 
takes  this  foremost  place  because  it  for- 
ever vindicates  the  universal  sovereignty 
and  holy  name  of  Jehovah  God,  Those 
who  compose  the  members  of  the  royal 
household  of  that  kingdom  share  all  to- 
gether with  Christ  Jesus  in  vindicating 
Jehovah  God,  It  ]  s  because  they  give  first 
importance  to  the  Kingdom  in  their  lives, 

Jesus  often  discussed  the  mystery  of 
the  royal  household  of  God,  To  heighten 
the  mystery  of  it  and  yet  also  to  clarify 
it  He  spoke  in  parables.  The  parables  He 
uttered  are  prophecies,  an-d  such  prophe- 
cies could  not  be  understood  until  God's 
appointed  time  to  understand  them.  Then 
only  those  could  understand  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  God  and  to  His  king- 
dom, In  answer  to  the  question  of  His 
disciples  as  to  why  He  taught  the  gen- 
eral public  in  parables  Jesus  answered: 
**Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whoso- 
ever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundance :  but  whoso- 
ever hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
aii^&j  even  that  he  hath.  Therefore  spenk 

1  to  them  in  parabks ;  because  they  see- 
ing see  not;  and  hearing  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.  And  in  them 
is  fulftlled  the  prophec^y  of  [Isaiah], 
which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  sliall  hear, 
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and  shall  not  understand;  and  seeing  ye 
shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive ;  for  this 
people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearings  and  their  eyes 
they  have  closed;  lest  at  any  time  they 
should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  -with 
their  ears,  and  should  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and 
I  should  heal  them.  But  blessed  are  your 
eyes,  for  they  see:  and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which 
ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to 
hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
not  heard  them."— Matthew  13: 10-17, 

Jeans  uttered  a  number  of  parables 
relative  to  the  Kingdom  and  to  the  house 
of  mystery,  the  royal  family.  Each  of 
those  parables  was  a  prophecy,  and  as 
such  was  not  understandable  until  Ood's 
due  time  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  it  to 
those  who  were  devoted  to  Him, 

When  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
now  Jesus  Christ,  learned  from  His  Fa- 
ther that  He  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  he  the  Head  of  Ood's  great  capital 
organiaation,  and  that  this  organization 
would  prove  Satan  the  Devil  a  liar  and 
fully  vindicate  Jehovah's  name,  the  heart 
of  Jesus  was  filled  with  joy  and  He 
straightway  took  the  steps  His  Father 
required  that  He  might  possess  that 
great  prize-  Hence  in  His  parables  on 
earth  Jesus  illustrated  himself  and  His 
course  of  conduet.  For  instance,  He  said : 
"Again»  the  kingdom  of  fieaTen  is  like 
unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the  which 
when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and 
for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that 
he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field/'  (Matthew 
13:44)  For  taking  the  course  of  action 
pictured  i;i  this  parable  Jesus  proved 
himself  worthy  to  be  the  Head  of  Jeho- 
vah's royal  house  of  mystery.  AH  Sis 
followers  who  would  prove  worthy  of 
membership  in  that  royal  household 
must  imitate  His  example-  Blessed  are 
you  if  you  understand  the  mystery  and 
act  upon  the  revelation  of  it, 

AWAKE! 


Modem  Gods 


IN    HIS    column    "Preface    to    One 
World"  published  in  the  Kansas  City, 

Mo,,  newspaper  The  Call  (January  30, 
1948),  Mr,  Lawrence  Scott  said,  in  part: 

Most  of  the  pagan  nations  of  ancient  times 
made  gods  in  their  own  image.  They  were  not 
only  in  their  own  image  physically,  but  they 
attributed  their  own  spiritual  and  mental 
qualities  to  the  gods.  Their  gods  lied,  became 
drunk,  raped,  kidnaped,  stole  from  ea,ch  other 
and  possessed  all  man's  aberrations  of  charac- 
ter on  a  grand  scale.  In  the  modern  world  .  _ . 
man  still  creates  gods  in  his  own  image.  »  .  , 

The  most  universal  god  of  mankind  today 
is  the  national  state-  This  is  the  god  to  which 
man  gives  his  highest  deyotion  of  loyalty.  It  is 
on  the  altar  of  this  god  that  man  offers  his 
sons  and  daughters  for  sacrifice.  The  national 
state  is  sacrosanct.  Men  may  apeak  disparag- 
ingly about  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  do  so 
freely,  hut  if  men  speak  disparagingly  about 
the  national  state  they  are  called  before  the 
sanhedrin  at  Washington  or  at  Moscow,  de- 
pending on  the  district  of  jurisdiction. 

As  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  national 
state  as  a  god,  the  Thomas  committee  (former- 
ly the  Dies  committee)  has  been  set  up  by 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
blasphemy  against  the  god.  Many  of  the  great 
saints  of  the  past,  both  spiritual  and  political, 
would  be  .called  before  that  committee  if  they 
were  to  return  to  earth. 

For  example.  Saint  Thomas  Jefferson  ut- 


tered this  blasphemy  against  the  national 
state  of  his  day :  '^We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  tfie  governed,  that 
whenever  any  form  of  govemment  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  moat  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Saint  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  saint, col- 
leagues were  in  agreement  with  Saint  Karl 
Marx  and  his  saint  colleagues,  past  and  pres- 
entj  as  to  the  right  of  people  to  overthrow  the 
national  state  by  violence  if  need  be,  and  "to 
institute  new  government^'.  It  is  for  holding 
such  alleged  beliefs  that  the  alleged  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx  have  been  ,  _  ,  persecuted  by  the 
self-styled  disciples  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

This  writer  believes  that  both  Karl  Marx 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  fallible  saints  and 
prefers  the  much  more  difBcult  diseipleship 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  neither  worshiped 
the  national  state  as  his  god  nor  advocated  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  state.  He  opposed  the 
ungodly  state  of  His  day  with  His  life  and 
took  the  consetjuences,  a  rough  hewn  cross. 


'V^— -<(lS?*Jii)( 


In  Defense  of  Freedom 


IN"  HIS  commencement  address  at 
Woman's  College,  Greensboro,  N,  C., 
May  31,  1948,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Mr,  Frank  P. 
(xraham,  declared: 

This  is  the  essence  of  Americanism.  Grown 
on  this  soil,  Americanism  is  not  a  frail  plant 
that  must  be  falsely  protected  with  intoler- 
ance or  terrorism  by  those  without  faith  in 
the  depth  of  its  rootage  or  the  robustness  of 
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ife  timber.  Its  roots  are  deep  in  the  teachings 
of  our  religion,  the  traditions  of  our  country, 
and  the  ideals  of  our  university.  Jesus  said, 
"Know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  He  met  fallacy  with  understand- 
ing, and  hate  with  His  great  love.  The  wise 
Gamaliel  sought  to  calm  his  fearful-minded 
colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrin  who  feared  the 
subversive  power  of  new  and  fervent  agita^ 
tors,  in  these  wise  and  reassuring  words^  "If 
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this  coimael  or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will 
come  to  naught,  but  if  it  be  of  GJod,  you  can- 
not overthrow  it/'  John  Milton,  in  the  midst 
of  a  bitter  public  controversy  over  the  threat- 
ened  suppression  of  free  speech  and  free 
opinion,  said,  "Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  argue  freely  according  to  con- 
science  ahov^  all  liberties."  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufBcicnt  antag^ 
onist  to  error  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  conflict-" 

The  heroic  souls  who  have  fought  and  even 
given  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind  made  no  reservation  against  the  free 
conscience  of  those  whose  ideas  might  be  hate- 
ful to  them.  In  the  cause  of  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  freedom  of  assem,bly,  spiritual  hero- 
ism shines  out  all  along  the  way  of  the  human 
pilgrimage.  The  cross,  the  stake,  the  Bastille, 
the  Carlsbad  de<?rees,  demolished  presses  and 
all  other  symbols  of  repression  but  emphasize 
the  unconquerable  aspiration  of  the  human 
spirit  for  a  freer  and  better  world.  Idealism 
does  not  cringe  before  power.  Iteprcssion  ia 
the  way  of  frightened  power ;  freedom  is  the 
way  of  enlightened  faith.  History  teaches  be- 
yond the  denial  of  bigotry  or  the  sneer  of 
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cyniciain  that  the  answer  to  a  difference  of 
opinion'is  not  denunciation,  is  not  a  concen- 
tration camp,  is  not  the  Mundt-Nixon  hill  now 
pending  in  the  Sen^te^  or  any  new  and  vi- 
cious form  of  the  long  discredited  alien  and 
sedition  laws;  the  answer  to  error  ia  not  ter- 
ror, but  the  cleansing  power  of  light  and  lib- 
erty under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

To  be  truly  American  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  is  sometimes  miscalled  un- 
American.  To  stajid  by  our  historic  American 
Bill  of  Rights  ia  not  a  subversive  activity.  It 
is  unfair  to  our  religion  and  our  Americans 
to  call  the  most  decent,  humane,  and  spiritual 
hopes  communistic.  The  more  Americans  who 
undcrstandingly  and  sincerely  subscribe  to 
the  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
ibetter  for  the  university,  America,  and  the 
world. 

And  again  President  G-raham  ex- 
elainaed:  ''No  abuse  of  freedom  should 
cause  us  to  strike  down  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, speech,  and  publication  which 
are  the  fresh  resources  of  a  free  religion 
and  a  free  state/'^IJ,  S.  Congressional 
Kecord,  Appendix,  June  7,  1948. 


A  Complete  Ec^ucation 

is  not  gained  by  reading  one  or  many  "books.  Education  is  a  continual 
process  of  adding  information  to  the  storehouse  of  the  mind.  Books 
can  play  an  important  part  in  this  pr,ocess,  however,  for  thereby 
knowledgB  laboriously  polJeeted  by  others  is  made  readily  available 
to  thoughtful  readers.  The  books  "Let  God  Be  True'%  "The  Truth 
Shall  Make  You  Free"  and  ''The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand"  and  the  booklet 
Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations  will  put  at  your  disposal  a  vast 
fund  of  ijifoTmatioii  about  the  Bible,  kno"wledge  of  which  is  to  be 
cherished  above  all  other.  Although  of  inestimable  value,  thfise  publica- 
tions may  be  yours  for  only  a  $1.00  contribution.  Send  for  your  copies. 

Enclosed  is  a  ^contribution  of  $1.00,  Please  senO  me  copies  of  the  books  *'Let  God  Be  Trvrf%   "The  Truth 
Bhall  Jtfafce  ^otf  Free''  and  "Th&  Kiriffdom  Is  at  Hand''  and  the  booklet  fermanent  Qovemor  of  Alt  Nations. 
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World  Assembly  of  Churches 

^  The  first  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of 
Chnrches^  representing  the  main 
rellgloTia  groups  of  Christendom, 
escept  the  Roman  Cathoiio, 
opened  tn  Amsterdam's  j^ietiwe 
KerJi  OD  August  22.  The  council 
brought  tog-ether  the  Protestant 
chUTches  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America  together  with  the  Ortho- 
dox church&s  of  the  East.  These 
denoroinatlons  were  represented 
by  450-  accredited  delegates,  com- 
ing from  44  countries.  The  Vati- 
can, which  -was  not  represented, 
took  occasion  to  rt^mlnd  Nether- 
iand  Catholics  that  unity  could 
be  found  only  under  the  rule  of 
the  pope.  The  Russian  church 
was  not  represented,  but  other 
Orthodox  com mTin ions  were  there. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  on  August  24, 
addressed  the  assembly  as  a 
spokesman  for  Western  democ- 
racy, while  Prof.  Jos,  L.  Hroraa- 
dka,  of  Czechoslovakia,  favoted 
the  cause  of  CommuDlam_ 

Reporters,  who  were  allowed  to 
attend  aeesions  to  obtain  back- 
ground material,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  debate. 
They  were  allowed  only  to  use 
what  was  repeated  by  section 
leaders  at  news  conferences  after 
the  sessions.  The  use  of  the 
hackneyed  term  *'coiorful"  col- 
ored news  reports^  but  apjieared 
meaningfess  and  colorless.  Said 
the  ''Eight  Keverend"  John  W. 
Charles  Wand,  of  London,  'the 
church  must  meet  the  challenge 


of  the  apathetic,  "what-the-heH" 
attitude  of  people.' 

Bishops  Fear  Comniuntfini 

^  Bishops  of  the  Angliean  de- 
nomination from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  meeting  in  London  earlier 
in  the  month,  on  August  17  pnh- 
Ushed  the  encyclical,  resoFutions 
and  committee  reports  of  their 
I-ambeth  -conference.  In  the  173- 
paet?  report  Communism  was  con- 
fildcTcd  to  be  "perhaps  the  one 
live  alternative  to  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  rnan',  and  the 
report  said,  ''Marxism,  by  an 
iconic  paradox,  is  at  some  points 
nearer  to  Christian  doctrine  than 
any  other  philosophy  In  the  field, 
and  this  makes  its  rivalry  all  the 
more  formidable.  It,  too,  is  a 
*hereay'  of  Christianity— a  secu- 
larized form  of  the  Christian 
hope,  drawing  aome  of  its  sprtngs 
from  the  Bible  and  preaenting 
something  like  a  caricature  of  the 
ChristLan  hope  .  .  .  but  it  is  its 
antlthesla  and  contradiction."  The 
report  also  dealt  witli  divorce  and 
re-marriafie,  aa  well  as  war.  It 
said  "there  are  occasions  when 
hoth  nations  and  Individuals  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  war  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils". 

Events  En  Berlin     - 

^  Ahout  the  middle  of  August 
the  carrying  of  supplies  to 'the 
IVestern  sectors  of  Berlin  by  air 
was  aui^mented  by  the  use  of  a 
C-74,  which  carried  '25  tons  of 
flour    to    the   blo<?kaded    xe^lotn, 


lauding  wiib  ease.  Tfcie  large 
plane  Is  capable  of  carrying  al- 
most four  times  the  load  of  the 
C-54's  in  seneral  use  foi"  the  air- 
lift which  is  costing  the  U.  S.  a 
quarter  of  a  million  doUars  a  day- 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion autliorities  were  doing  wliat 
they  could  to  sum  up  the  worka 
and  get  the  Western  powers  to 
leave  the  city  altogether.  Violence 
ilared  August  10  and  Soviet  po- 
lice fired  on  Germans  in  the 
Potsdanier  Platz,  the  point  wMre 
the  four-  sectors  of  Berlin  meet. 
A  few  days  later  an"  Ameri- 
can ofl'icial  who  happened  to 
stroll  over  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Soviet  and  Brit- 
ish sectors  was  seized  by  the  So* 
Viet  poHci?.  Two  more  Americans 
were  seized,  but  ah  three  were 
finally  released.  The  nest  step  in 
the  propram  of  prov"ocation  oc- 
curred when  about  5.000  Commu- 
nists invaded  the  Berlin  City 
Hall  (Au;;iist  26)  where  the  as- 
sembly that  governs  the  city 
meets.  The  same  day  a  gathering 
of  about  lfi,0<X>  anti-Communists 
met  in  a  counter  demonstration. 
A  currency  mixup  further  compli- 
cated matters,  the  Soviet  insist- 
ing on  the  \ise  of  Soviet-sponsored. 
cuiToncy,  while  the  Western  pow- 
ere  press  the  use  of  the  new  Ger- 
man mark. 

DiBcuBsloas  at  Moscow 

4-  Some  faint  signs  of  progress 
were  thought  to  he  discernible  In 
the  discussions  between  the  So- 
viet and  the  Western  powers  at 
Moscow  the  latter  half  of  August. 
However,  no  communique  was  is- 
sued, and  the  press  could  only 
draw  conelusious  from  events  in. 
other  quarters  that  apparently 
had  a  bearing  on  the  Moscow  dis- 
cussions, or  the  discussions  on 
theni.  It  was  thoui^^ht  that  the 
conference  of  the  four  military 
govei'nors  in  Berlin  August  31 
WHS  a  result  of  all  these  diaeus- 
sions. 

Danublan  Bout 

^  Tlie  Danubian  conference  at 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  ended  on 
August  IS  in  a  complete  rout  of 
the  Western  powers,  who  might 
as  well  not  have  been  there,  for 
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all  "the  notice  tahen  of  tlieir 
opinions  and  objections.  Soviet 
Russia'3  plfia  for  the  control  oC 
the  Important  river  was  jammed 
through  in  record  time  i5T  votes 
being  taken  in  20  mloutes),  and 
the  Panube  will  henceforth  ha 
Red  International.  There  waa  no 
real  conferenc*^,  and  the  chief 
Ameficao  delegate,  Cavendish 
Cannon,  made  a  biting  speech  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ence, not  mincing  words,  French 
and  British  delegates  likewise 
registered  their  protests. 

U-S,  spy  Investigations 

^  The  Confiresslonal  spy  Investi- 
gations at  Washington  in  late 
August  centeTSd  around  the  case 
of  Alger  Hiss,  former  Communist, 
and  now  a  senior  editor  of  Time. 
Hlaa  met  lils  accuser.  Chambers, 
face  to  face  at  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  House  Un-Amerl<?an  Antlv- 
ites  Committee,  held  in  New 
Xflr^r  'ti'^t  the  hearings  stalled 
when  three  witnesses,  former 
New  Dealer  lawyers,  refused  to 
testify  or  to  state  -whether  or  not 
they  were  or  iiad  l)e**n  Commu- 
nist^T  The  hearings  of  Hiss  and 
his  accuser  were  continued  at 
Waahlngtoa  and  the  editor  called 
Chambers,  who  accused  hira  of 
being  a  war-time  spy.  a  ''self- 
confessed  liar,  spy  and  traitor". 
Hiss  said  he  wanted  to  take  lej^al 
action  against  his  accuser-  A,  A. 
Berle,  former  asslstai^t  secretary 
of  state,  told  a  subcommittee 
(August  30)  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  had  com- 
plete Information  about  the  so- 
called  Communist  underground 
setup  in  A¥ashington  as  far  iiaclc 
aB  iOSy.  Frcsident  Truman  was 
accused  by  the  committee  of 
blocking  the  spy  Investigations, 
and  it  asserted  that  it  had  def- 
initely Pstal>lishGd  the  wur'tlme 
existence  of  "nuineroua  Commu- 
nist espionage  rinf-s"  in  the  fed- 
eral government  and  espresapd 
belief  that  "sni^h  j^uoups  are  still 
operating  within  the  govern- 
ment". 

E]dt  Lomaldn 

#  Mrs.  Kaaenlciiia.  of  the  RuE' 
sian  consulate  in  New  York, 
after  seeking  to  make  her  escape 
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by  leaping  from  a  third-story 
window^  said  that  she  was  not 
attempting  suicide  but  waa  seek- 
ing to  get  away.  The  aetlon  of  the 
Russian  consul,  Jacob  M,  Loma- 
kin,  Iri  getting  her  tHere  In  the 
first  place  and  keeping  her  there, 
and  then  charging  U.  S,  otficials 
with  responsibility  for  heT  des- 
perate action  was  more  than  the 
state  department  of  the  U.  S. 
could  pass  by  w!th  an  indulgent 
smile.  They  forthwith  demanded 
that  Mr-  Lcmakin  be  recalled  as 
having  violated  his  diplomatic 
Flights  and  immuDltleST  ^f^.  Lo- 
makin  accordingly  departed  (Au- 
gnst  28)  by  means  of  the  Swedish 
vessel  Stockholm.  The  Riissiati 
government  retaliated  by  diacon- 
tinning  both  consulates  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  requesting  the  U.  S-  to 
close  its  only  Russian  consulate, 
Vladivostok. 

Bed  Dean  Excluded 

^  The  Rev,  Hewlltt  Johnson, 
dean  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Red 
Dean",  because  of  hla  Commuulat 
sympathies,  dieciosed  on  Au- 
gust 23  that  the  U.  S.  had  refused 
him  permission  to  enter  the  coun- 
try. The  reason  given  waa  that 
the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  the  orgaa- 
Ization  which  sponsored  the  74- 
year-oid  dean's  visit,  is  Hated  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  as  a  sub- 
versive oi^aniZ9tion_  On  a  pre- 
vious occasion  the  dean  not  only 
was  admitted  to  the  U.  S.,  but 
was  received  at  the  White  House 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Accord- 
ing to  a  state  department  spokes- 
man, the  dean  might  '*come  on 
his  own",  but  the  dean  said  he 
would  not  come  as  a  "split  per- 
sonahty". 

Draft  Re£istriitlon  in  U.  S. 

^  The  last  two  days  of  Auguat 
witnessed  the  beginning  ot  draft 
registration  of  American  youth 
from  18  to  25  inclusive.  Tt  la  eatl- 
mated  that  ahout  ten  million 
young  men  In  these  age  brackets 
will  fill  out  the  required  forms. 
The  president  having  Issued  f  Au- 
gust 20)  an  executive  order  de- 
ferring husbands,  there  was  a 
noticeable  Increase  In  naarrlagea. 


Chariea  Evans  Hitf  h«i 

^  One  of  America's  elder  states- 
men, Charles  Evans  Hughes,  died 
August  27,  at  the  age  of  m.  He 
was  a  retired  chief  justice  of  the 
U-  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  had  In 
times  past  been  secretary  of 
state,  presidential  nominee,  and 
twice  governor  of  New  York, 

"Qovermnent"  in  France 

^  Whatever  its  form,  the  gov- 
ernment of  iT'rance.  as  reptesent- 
ed  by  its  premier  and  cabinet,  is 
a  very  unstable  thing.  Premier 
Marie's  government  was  out 
after  it  had  been  in  for  Just  a 
month.  It  fell  because  of  disagree- 
ment over  Finance  Minister  Paul 
Reynaud'a  drastic  economic  re- 
form program,  which  would  have 
affected  every  Freochman's 
breadbasket  and  pocket  book. 
President  Vincent  Aurioi  th«n  had 
to  find  someone  to  form  another 
government,  M.  Ramadler,  who 
had  been  premier  before,  "was 
asked  to  see  what  he  eoutd  do 
about  it.  He  looked  around  and 
constiited  with  party  leaders,  and 
decided  he  could  do  nothing. 
Then  M.  Schuman,  who  was  pre- 
mier between  Bamadler  and 
Mane,  was  summoned.  He  agreed 
to  try.  After  consultations  Schu- 
nian,  on  August  31,  made  a  c-are- 
ful  statement  of  policy  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  obtained 
a  vote  of  confidence,  322-185, 
which  made  him  premier.  The 
pe5;t  thing  was  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. 

G-reek  'Victory' 

^  Premier  Sophonlls,  of  Greecer 
on  August  19  issued  an  order  of 
the  day  to  the  Greek  army  stat- 
ing that  It  had  won  the  battle  of 
the  Grammos.  The  premier  said 
the  forces  of  the  Communist  lead- 
er, General  Markos  Vaflades,  had 
been  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  Qrammos  region.  A  general 
staff  spokesman,  however,  said 
that  guerriUa  resistance  had  con- 
centrated itself  in  a  hundred- 
squere-mile  section  along  the  Al- 
banian frontier.  It  was  also  re- 
ported (August  23)  that  about 
300  of  the  defeated  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Markos  had  re-entered 
Greece  in.  the  Monrgana  moua- 
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tains  and  liad  l>lown  ap  tbe  Ka&-^ 

torla  reservoir  farther  north. 

Wllhebnina^s  Golden  Jubilee 

^  Over  500.000enthaisiastlc 
NetherlflndtrS  lined  the  streets 
and  Jammed  the  square  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Amsterdam 
to  greet  Queen  Wilhelmlna  at 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  ao- 
nlversary  of  her.ac<^ession  to  the 
throne  The  city  waa  lavishly 
decorated  with  electrical  and  oth- 
er displays  for  the  occasion. 
SpealclQg  to  51,000  persona  in 
Olympic  Stadium  and  to  a  nation- 
wide radio  audience?  on  the  same 
day,  wttlch  waa  also  her  68 th 
birthday,  "Wilheimina  appealed 
for  full  support  of  her  daughter, 
Princess  Juliana,  tier  successor 
on  the  throne, 

Tu^oslavlan  Situation 

■^  The     Cominuuist     leader     of 
Trieste   announced    (August   23) 
that  all  Communist  parties  In  the 
world  have  decided  to  fight  Mar- 
shal TIta  of  Yugoslavia,  and  hla 
supporter Sj    who    were    charged 
wJth  the  political  assassination  of 
Gen.  Arso  JovanoTitch,  shot  when 
attempting  to  flee  Into  Rumania 
(Au^st  18).  The  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernmentj   on  August  25,   charged 
KumanTa   with  grossly   insulting 
the  Tito  government  an  (3  see  Icing 
to  bring  about  a  revolt  to  over- 
throw   Premier  Tito.    Mrs.    Ana 
Panker,  Rumanian  foreign  min- 
ister and  Cominform  worker,  was 
charged,  in  a  strong  note  handed 
to    the    Rumanian    ambassador, 
with  leading  in   a   campaign  of 
vilification  against  Marshal  Tito, 
Two  days  later  a  note  was  hand- 
ed to  the  Hungarian  Legation  at 
Belgrade      charging      Hungary's 
leaders  with  plot 1 3 ng  against  Tito 
and  urging  Yugoslav  citizens  to 
revolt    and    overthrow    the   legal 
government   of   Yugoslavia,    The 
same  day  43  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  high  court 
in    Zagreb    gn    charges    of    war 
crimes,  espionage,  terrorism  and 
sabotage  with  the  aim  of  over- 
throwing   the    Tito    government. 
Tito,  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
made  changes  in  his  cabinet  to 
strengthen  his  position.  Edward 
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Kardelj  was  made  foreign  minis- 
ter and  A.  Rankovtx  was  appoint- 
ed a  Tice-prenaler,  both  replacing 
non-Communists. 

Czech  AnU-Cborcli  Plot  Cfiarg:ed 

^  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Chechoslovakia,  on  August  29, 
had  a  pastoral  letter  read  from 
pulpits  In  all  Catholic  churches 
of  the  land,  charging  that  an 
anti-church  and  antl-religlous 
campaign  had  been  starte*1  by 
the  Prague  government  The  state 
was  charged  with  suppressing 
church  papers  In  Bohemia  and 
Moravia, 

Zhdanov,  Gomlnf  omi  Hend,  Dies 

^  CoL  Gen.  Andrei  A.  Zhdanov, 
■who  was  chief  of  the  Comraiiniat 
Information  Bureau,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  party,  die<i 
August  31.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  men  from  whom  the  suc- 
cessoi^  to  Stalin  would  moat  like- 
ly be  chosen,  V.  M.  Molotov  and 
Jj,  P.  Beria  being  the  other  two. 
Molotov  is  foreign  minister ; 
Beria.  chief  of  Russia's  secret 
police.  Zhdanov's  role  in  the 
Cominform  brought  him  blame 
for  Marshall  Tito's  course-  He 
was  only  52.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  heart  condition. 

Bigrht  to  Own  Their  HcMnei 

^  A  decree  Issued  August  29  by 
the  presidium  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet, the  group  that  makes  the 
laws  for  the  Soviet  Union,  gave 
citlKens  the  right  to  buy  or  build 
private  houses,  up  to  two  storlea 
high,  and  coital  hi  ng  not  more 
than  five  rooms.  The  decree  is  in 
harmony  with  Article  10  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  which  gives 
citizens  the  right  to  own  and  in- 
herit pergonal  property,  and  in- 
cludes homes, 

BusBion  Escapees 

#  Not  all  fiiibjects  of  Gommu- 
niat  rule  appear  to  like  that  form 
of  government  Of  the  contestants 
in  the  Olympic  games  six  Czechs 
and  two  Ilungariane  refused  to 
go  back  to  their  homelands.  The 
case  of  a  ID-year-oid  Russian  girl 
residing  in  Sweden  also  received 


publicity  in  late  Augnst.  The  So- 
viet embassy  at  Stochholm  con- 
stantly insisted  that  the  girl  be 
sent  bact  to  Russia,  but  the  gb-1 
herself  did  not  wish  to  return, 
and  the  Swedish  government  told 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  let 
her  alone.  The  girl,  Lydia  Maka* 
rova,  was  referred  to  as  the 
Swedish  Kasenkina,  but  did  not 
fare  t[ulte  so  badly. 

Hyxlerabad  Appeals  to  U.  N. 

^  The  Hyderabad  government 
formally  petitioned  the  U,  N, 
Security  Council  on  August  24 
to  tnten^ene  in  the  quarrel  of  that 
Etate  wEth  India,  accusing  the 
New  Delhi  government  of  engag- 
ing in  a  campaign  of  violent  In- 
timidation during  tJie  last  few 
months  and  endangering  the 
peace  of  all  Asia. 

Japaikese  Resent 

Korean  Demand 

^  Much  reaeotmentwas  develop- 
ing in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  in 
Japan  over  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee,  of  Korea, 
that  Korea  talte  over  the  Tsushi- 
ma iBlands.  juat  off  the  Japanese 
coast  In  the  Japan  sea.  Japanese 
point  out  that  the  islands  have 
been  in  Japanese  hands  since  the 
seventh  century. 

BebelUon  In  Bnrma 

^  Premier  Thakin  Nu,  ^jn  Au- 
gust 23,  appealed  to  the  people 
of  Burma  to  esert  every  effort  to 
back  the  government's  moves  to 
put  down  a  rebelHon.  Leftist  reb- 
els had  closed  in  on  Rangoon, 
the  capital,  In  a  grandiose  at- 
tempt to  lay  siege  to  it.  The 
uprising,  under  way  Cor  several 
weeks,  was  taking  on  serious 
aspects. 

Nonstop  Flying:  Becord 

■^  The  largest  flying  boat  in  use, 
the  Caroline  Mars,  a  four-englued 
freighter,  made  a  record  Au- 
gust 28  when  it  landed  la  Chi- 
cago waters  24  hours  and  9  min- 
utes after  leaving  Honolulu.  It 
bad  covered  the  distance  of 
4,748  miles  without  making  a 
atop,  and  had  carried  a  pay-load 
or  14,049  pounds. 
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To  Consider  Today's  Events 
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Obtain  the  evidence.  "Weigh 
the  facts.  Then  make  deci- 
sions that  will  result  in  good 
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By  embarking  on  a  course 
lighted  by  truth  you  can 
avoid  the  fear  wbioh  is  blind- 
ing the  nations  and  thus  face 
the  future  with  confidence. 
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HUMANITY  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

AppalUiig  plight  into  which  sixty  centuries  of  religion, 
politics  and  commerce  has  dumped  the  world 


China's  Tottering  Economy 

Propped  up  by  American  aid  and  by  currency  refonn 


What  About  Painless  Childbirth? 

Variety  of  methods,  with  variety  of  consequences 


Crowds,  Shrewd  Rascals  with  Big  Hearts 

Praised  by  some,  cursed  by  rnore^ 
he's  not  as  black  as  he's  painted 
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THE    MISSION   OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  BH^urcea  that  are  ofcU  *o  keep  you  awalw:  to  the  vital  bsu^ 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettered  by  cenaoitliij)  and  tielfisih  hiijamais. 

"Av/akel"  has  no  fetters,  It  reco^niEcs  facta,  fjcefl  factSj  is  free  to 
publish  facta.  It  is  not  bound  by  poUtical  aniblLloiis  or  oiiligations;  It  is 
unhampered,  by  ttdv,!rtiBer»  whose  tocB  muet  not  be  troddea  on;  it  is 
cinpr?]udiced  hy  traditional  crzeds.  I'his  journal  tp^ps  ifjie.lf  free  tiiflt 
it  may  apeak  freely  to  ycu.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedotn.  It 
m^lntainB  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awaksl"  uses  Ihe  r^^ular  nev^s  clianncls,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them,  lis  own  correspondents  are  on  ail  coniioentSj  in  nccircs  of  naljona. 

From  the  four  corrxers  of  the  earth  their  unceneored,  on -tha -scenes 

rspprtp  c^rne  to  you  through  theBe  colmmis-  This  jnnrnftl'^  viewpoint 
is  rvot  ■narro^v,  buL  is  international.  Itia  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
htii^ui^fts,  hy  persons  of  all  a^ts,  Tlirou^k  its  p/i^t^s  many  fields  of 
kjiowled^  pass  in  review — government.  COmmsrce»  religion,  hijitory, 
i^idO^rd^phy,  e^^iCiiCe^  Socia.1  tcfzjjiiiozvs,  n<i.f«c,il  \vi:)nd£rs — >vSy,  Hs  "^^Jver- 
^e  is  as  bi^ed  a<  the  earth  and  as  hi^h  as  the  heaven?. 

"Awn.kel"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  princLpks,  io  tf>.pLisin^  hiiidfr. 
foes  ajid  subtle  Jaii^is,  to  (-h^unpionin-g  freedorn  for  all,  to  comfarting 
motirner^i  and  strengthening  those  disnearlentd  by  the  frxilnri^s  at  a 
dclLnqufliit  world,  ^eiiectin^  tjure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a,  right- 
litjus  Ni^.'^v  World. 

Get  aETfjuaJnted  with  '*A'^ake!"   Keep  a\A'ake  by  rcadint^  "A\wak.e!" 
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HUMANITY  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


THIS  postwar  world  loots  fearfully  to- 
ward the  storms  of  political  crisis 
that  hang  black  and  heavy  over  the  inter- 
national horizon.  The  wise  men  of  Chris- 
tendom cry  ''peace,  peace!"  when  there 
is  no  peace,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices 
goes  out  to  an  embittered  world  and 
comes  back  to  mock  them  when  all  their 
fine  words  and  bright  promises  return 
unto  them  void.  The  bitter  cries  of  the 
discontented  masses  rise  from  every 
land  under  heaven,  and  all  the  fond 
hopes  for  the  'brave  new  world'  to.be 
fashioned  by  men's  hands  have  been 
dashed  to  the  ground;  while  hundreds  of 
millions  of  disillusioned  peoples  harden 
theirhearts  and  gnash  their  teeth  at  this 
colossal  failure  of  human  government  in 
this  stricken  generation. 

For  three  years  now  the  scarred,  crip- 
pled nations  have  been  trying  to  bind  up 
their  terrible  wounds,  erase  the  horrible 
memories  of  war,  and  seek  a  future  of 
stability,  prosperity,  and  peace.  But  the 
tremendous  repercussions  of  this  atomic 
age  have  driven  men  into  frenzied  appre- 
hension of  the  fearful  things  they  see 
coming  upon  the  earth.  "World  leaders  no 
longer  sit  in  their  ivory  towers  with 
serene  smiles  and  folded  hands,  secure 
in  their  splendid  isolation.  Seeing  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  world  chaos,  and 
frantic  with  fear  of  the  dark  specter  of 
world-wide  anarchy,  they  cry  put  in  des- 
peration : 

'Oather  yourselves  together,  you  be- 
wildered peoples  of  the  earth.  The  ^oun- 
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dations  of  Christian  civilization  must  not 
crumble.  The  human  race  must  not  anni- 
hilate itself.  With  the  fate  of  mankind 
hanging  in  the  balance,  now  is  tiie  time 
to  hasten  with  your  tribute  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  greatest  idol  man  has 
ever  reared  in  all  his  history — this  Unit- 
ed Nations  organization.  Place  your 
trust  and  your  hopes  in  it,  even  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn.  Give  this  idol  your 
moral,  your  intellectual,  your  financial 
and  political  support.  Let  this  United 
States  of  the  World  be  the  crowning 
achievement  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  is  our  last  chance,  our  only  hope  for 
peace/ 

Ravages  of  War 

As  men  listen  to  that  clarion  call  to 
inter-faith  action  and  political  unity  for 
self-preservation,  the  terrible  happen- 
ings of  the  recent  past  burn  in  their 
memories-  For  men  remember  that  in  the 
twenty^year  prolonged  armistice  that 
followed  World  War  I  human  rights 
were  swept  aside  under  the  violent  up- 
heaval of  international  depressions,  dis- 
harmony, disagreement,  and  civil  wars 
that  spawned  so  many  ruthless  dictators. 
Human  life  was  the  cheapest  commoditjr 
on  the  market.  Small  nations  were  sacri- 
ficed and  sold  into  slavery  on  the  auction 
block  of  international  diplomacy  to  feed 
the  insatiable  greed  of  the  power-hungry 
Big  StateSj  until  the  peoples  of  earth 
were  split  apart  politically  and  socially, 
and  the  giant  conflagration  of  a  second 


world  war  became  a  titanie  struggle  tor 
tlie  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  gore  of 
battlefields  stretching  around  the  earth. 

All  th^s  was  visited  upon  mankind  be- 
cause, the  nations  were  divided  within 
and  among  themselves;  they  could  not 
trust  each  other;  they  could  not  live  to- 
gether as  peaceful  neighbors.  Economic 
oppression  hore  heavily  on  the  backs  of 
the  whole  groaning  human  creatiouj  and 
men  cried  for  deliverance  from  the  reli- 
gious intolerance  and  political  terrorism 
.that  reigned  in, the  earth.  All  nations 
Were  racked  with  suspicion,  criminal  in- 
tent and  conspiracy,  which  Avithin  one 
generation'  raised  up  a  eonvnlsive  whirl- 
wind of  political  and  social  revolution 
that  threw  class  against  class,  nation 
against  nation,  continent  against  conti- 
nent Gt^eat  citJBs  were  gutted  and  pound- 
ed into  the  face   of  the  earth-  Bombs 
rained  from  the  skies  npon  defenseless 
men,    women,    and    children.    Millions 
poured  out  their  lifeblood  to  defend  and 
preserve  their  way  of  life.  But  that  was 
only  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Five  hun- 
dred million  people  are  today  foraging 
for  food  like  wild  heasts ;  and  disease,  the 
silent  killer,  rising  from  the  rains  of  war 
and  in  the  wake  of  international  famine 
and  malnutrition,  is  taking  a  devastating 
toll  of  human  life. 

The  war  seems  to  have  settled  nothing. 
The  victors  are  as  disorganized  as  the 
vanquished,  and  erstwhile  allies  quarrel- 
ing over  the  spoils  and  the  plunder  ' 
threaten  to  blow  each  other  to  bits  in  a 
suicidal  third  world  war.  The  poison 
pens  of  propaganda  are  today  more  de- 
cisive than  the  bloody  weapons  of  war, 
while  the  human  race  sinks  stiU  deeper 
in  the  muck  and  mire  of  its  appalling 
ignorance  of  the  great  signs  of  the  times. 
Day  by  day  the  forces  of  evil  grow  worse, 
and  the  blind  follow  the  blind  where.^o- 
ever  the  promptings  of  the  moment  lead 
them. 

Q6  it  is  that  all  mankind  has  come  to 
ihe  fateful  hour  of  decision.  Humanity  is 
at  the  crossroads  from  which  there  is  no 


turning  back.  Time  is  swiftly  running 
out,  and  the  question  of  world  unityj  the 
vital 'need  for  it,  day  and  night  racks  the 

brains  of  the  religious  propbrts,  poJitieal 
master-minds,  and  commercial  overlords 
of  the  earth.  Indubitably,  -the  day  for 
choosing  is  here.  But  frantic  men  know 
not  which  way  to  go,  and  they  continue 
to  grope  blindly  in.  indecision  and  per- 
plexity, trying  to  pierce  the  future  and 
accurately  determine  the  shape  of  things 
to  come-  And  while  they  ponder  their 
^^rendezvous  with  destiny",  many  are  the 
roads  that  lead  off  into  the  gross  dark- 
ness that  enshrouds  the  whole  earth; 
each  with  its  own  insistent  propaganda, 
its  panaceas,  its  familiar  signposts. 

Here  at  the  crossroads  to  which  sixty 
centuries  of  religion,  politics  and  com- 
merce has  brought  them,  the  desperate 
peoples  of  (he  worZd  look  hopefully  to 
the  58  nations  of  the  United  Nations  that 
are  bound  together  in  a  solemn  covenant 
to  outlaw  war  and  insure  lasting  peace 
and  domestic  tranquUHty  within  and 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  But 
fervent  hope  is  mingled  with  doubt  and 
suspicion.  People  arc  asking  questions 
when  the  utter  iutility  of  all  human  ef- 
fort toward  international  securitj^  and 
peace  is  so  shockingly  demonstrated  in 
failure  after  failure. 

Stupendous  Divisive  Forces 

What  ean  be  done  about  the  centuries- 
old  political,  social  and  ethical  traditions 
of  nations  tliat  divide  country  against 
country?  Specifically,  what  can  be  done 
about  the  great  barriers  of  language,  re- 
ligious differences,  and  social  customs, 
jeSj  even  the  inborn  racial  instincts  and 
characteristics  that  separate  mankind 
into  classes  and  castes,  throwing  race 
against  race  in  "open  antagonism?  What 
can  be  done  about  the  four  hundred  mil- 
lion people  of  India  and  Pakistan  that 
are  dangerously  restless,  conspiring, 
filled  with  the  venom  of  racial  hatred  and 
religious  intolerance,  and  on  the  verge 
of  communal  riots  and  fratricidal  war 
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that  could  drench  that  subcontinent  in 
blood?  What  can  be  done  ahont  the  bat- 
tered people  of  China,  five  hundred  mil- 
lion exploited  human  creatures,  political- 
ly divided  between  the  Communist  jug- 
gernaut and  the  crushing  tyranny  of 
Fascist  Chiang  Kai-shek? 

What  can  be  done  about  1,300,000,000 
persons  in  Asia  and  Africa,  generation 
after  generation  living  as  beggars,  for 
centuries, indescribably  poverty-stricken, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  these  people 
in  chattel  slavery,  and  divided  against 
each  other  in  violent  confusion  over 
countless  forms  of  pagan  religious  wor- 
ship— religious  forces  loaded  with  a 
greater  potential  danger  to  world  peace 
than  all  political  factions  combined? 
What  can  be  done  about  the  caste  system 
that  elevates  one  class  far  above  the  oth- 
er in  India,  Burma,  China,  Japan,  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific 
isles? 

Consider  the  seething  caldron  that  is 
Europe  today,  five  hundred  million  peo- 
ple divided  among  contending  national- 
istic governments  and  hostile  factions, 
where  intrigue  in  high  places,  sly  diplo- 
macy in  foreign  offices,  espionage  and 
rabid  revolutionary  elements  threaten  to 
explode  the  powder  keg  mislabeled 
"Western  Civilization'',  Western  Europe 
professedly  crusades  for  world  peace, 
but  the  unerring  facts  of  history  con- 
demn its  peace-making  powers.  It  is  sat- 
urated with  those  reactionary  elements, 
political  and  religious,  that  sold  out  to 
the  Nazis  ajid  Fascists  during  World 
War  II ;  reactionary  elements  whose 
philosophy  is  that  a  master  class  is  pre- 
destined to  rule  over  a/  slave  class  and 
take  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor. 

Now  ponder  still  another  cause  of 
world  perplexity  and  distress.  This  war- 
gutted  earth  is  honeycombed  with  hun- 
dreds of  church  systems  claiming  mil- 
lions of  members.  Look  at  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Shintoists,  Taoists,  Con- 
fucians, Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  Mos- 
lems. They  comprise  more  than  half  the 
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human  race.  Look  at  the  Jews  divided 
among  Orthodox,  Eeform,  and  Karaite 
Judaism,  Look  at  the  two  major  divi- 
sions in  the  Catholic  chureh  system: 
340,000,000  Roman  Catholics  religiously 
and  politically  opposed  to  128,000,000 
Eastern  Orthodox  Catholics,  and  vice 
versa.  Look  at  the  senseless  confusion  in 
haphazard  Protestantism.  In  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  256  diif erent  reli- 
gious denominations,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  true  church.  Not  only  are  these  hun- 
dreds of  different  religious  systems- 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  hea- 
then—divided in  teaching,  doctrine,  and 
ritual,  but  the  laity,  yes,  even  fellow 
members  of  the  same  ''church"  are  also 
divided  in  politics,  divided  pver  domes- 
tic and  international  issues,  divided  be- 
tween the  opposing  claims  of  Capital  and 
Labor,  .divided  over  Fascism,  divided 
over  Communism,  divided  over  Democ- 
racy, divided  in  war,  divided  in  peace. 
And  in  actual  practice  they  worship 
literally  hundreds  of  conflicting  "gods"- 

^  The  misnamed  '^Christian"  churches, 
lite  their  heathen  kin,  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  divide  themselves  over  political 
differences  between-^their  respective  na- 
tions, even  to  the  extent  of  slaughtering 
each  other  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world.  Thus  have  they  demonstrated  to 
all  mankind  that  their  allegiance  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  is  far  stronger 
than  their  much  professed  love  for  God 
and  Christ 

Di8tre8&  of  Nations 

Of  the  major  powers  now  setting  them- 
selves to  the  brain-racking  work  of  main- 
taining at  least  a  modicum  of  peaee,  the 
political,  military  and  revolutionary 
forces  of  Communist  Russia  are  strad- 
dling the  continent  of  Europe,  and  192,- 
000,000  Russians  labor  under  the  omi- 
nous shadow  of  the  Kremlin.  Ninety  mil- 
lion people  in  eastern  Europe  languish 
in  the  mammoth  police  state  of  Soviet 
power,  and  Ettssian  communism  has  ex- 
tended its  political  and  economic  hegem- 


ony  over  Poland,  eastern  Gemmny, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Kumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Al- 
bania, The  Bolshevists  are  steadily  gain- 
ing strength  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Greece ;  they  are  awaiting  the  propitious 
moment  to  rise  up  with  <;nishmg  power 
and  declare  themselves  the  masters  of 
all  Europe. 

We  see  in  England  a  country  political- 
ly created  from  the  blueprint  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  of  four  centuries 
ago;  the  same  England  that  has  stood 
for  four  hundred  years  as  the  bastion 
against  Roman  Catholic  control  of  the 
earth.  But  it  is  an  England  now  weak- 
ened from  the  ravages  of  war,  battle- 
scarred,  and  writhing  in  the  throes  of 
internal  unrest  It  is  an  England  envious 
of  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Amer- 
ica; an  England  attempting  to  retrieve 
its  world  balance  of  ^ower,  but  forced 
to  relinquish  the  political  dominance  of 
its  great  dominions  sprawled  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  British  Empire, 
mightiest  in  human  history,  is  shrink- 
ing; and  the  great  contending  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are  rush- 
ing to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  mad  race  to 
world  supremacy- 

We  behold  in  France  a  nation  humili- 
ated by  the  armies  of  Catholic  Hitler ;  a 
nation  rife  with  sedition,  torn  by  polit- 
ical dissension,  pressed  between  the  mili- 
tant Communists  and  the  intransigent 
Fascists.  Here  is  a  country  betrayed  to 
the  Nazis  eight  years  ago  by  the  French 
Catholic  Hierarchy  and  their  political 
minions,  including  Catholic  Marshal 
Petain  and  Jesuit  Marshal  Weygand. 
Here  is  a  divided  nation  whose  own  mili- 
tary, political  and  religious  leaders 
treasonably  turned  against  their  fellow 
<;ountrymen^  capitulated  to  the  Germans, 
and  thereafter  willingly  and  willfully  de- 
ported hundreds  of  thousands^  of  the 
common  people  of  France  to  toil  in  the 
Nazi  slave-labor  camps.  Here  is  a  coun- 
try scourged  for  centuries  in  the  bloody 
battles  for  supremacy  between  Catholic 


and  Protestant  forces,  and  the  sanae 
hatred  and  viciousness  still  rankles  in 
the  breasts  of  Frenchmen  on  both  sides, 
even  though  for  the  present  time  such 
feeling  is  forcibly  restrained. 

Turning  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
we  see  the  United  States  towering  as  the 
colossus  of  the  Americas,  and  widely  ad- 
vertised as  the  ''arsenal  of  democracy", 
the  land  where  liberty  enlightens  the 
world',  the  last  hope  and  great  defender 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man  against 
Wie  barbarism  of  godless  Communism 
and  international  anarchy',  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave/'  But 
in  too  many  cases  these  boastful  claims 
do  not  agree  with  the  uncompromising 
facts. 

Degradation  of  Democracy 

Everywhere  one  looks  in  America 
there  is  greed  and  oppression.  Vast  num- 
bers of  the  younger  generation  are  fast 
becoming  juvenile  delinquents.  Terrible 
slums  are  eating  out  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  land.  Half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  do  not  enjoy 
decent  standards  of  living.  One-third  of 
the  people  are  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed.  Millions  of  the  colored  race  and 
''poor  whites"  are  in  virtual  peonage, 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  all  the 
days  of  their  lives.  The  cost  of  living  has 
soared  to  the  highest  point  in  the  history 
of  America,  far  outstripping  the  best 
wages  of  the  laboring  man.  All  over  this 
country  there  are  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes.  The  labor  unions  are  split  polit- 
ically. 

The  third  party  movement  of  Henry 
Wallace,  trying  to  bring  in  "the  century 
of  the  common  hian*','  threatens  to  send 
Harry  Truman  back  to  Missouri,  and  to 
elect  a  Republican  president.  The  presi- 
dent shouts  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
is  the  'worst  in  history*^  and  members  of 
that  Congress  retaliate  by  branding  Tru- 
man the  'worst  president*.  The  emissar- 
ies of  Wall  Street  and  Big  Business,  in 
an  unholy  coalition  with  military  leaders 
and  the  American  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
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are  determining  the  foreign  policy  of 
America  for  "the  little  man  in  the  big 
chair",  who  vacillates  between  intermi- 
nable fiascos.  The  Bed  demons  of  Bolshe- 
vism strike  such  terror  in  the  jittery 
hearts  and  send  so  many  cold  chills  down 
the  spines  of  Congressional  committees 
investigating  un-American  activities 
that  even  a  youthful  peddler  of  pink 
lemonade  is  a  likely  suspect  for  the 
Thomas  Inquisition, 

Senile  *'elder  statesmen'',  aided  and 
abetted  by  armchair  strategists  and  the 
loud-mouthed  element  of  the  American 
Legionnaires,  whisper  sagely  in  Tru- 
man^s  ear  that  the  way  to  preserve  peace 
is  to  prepare  for  war.  So,  the  American 
government  in  its  cohtradictory  policies 
spends  billions  for  European  aid  osten- 
sibly to  keep  the  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  vastly  greater  sum  will  be  ex- 
pended in  preparation  for  war.  But  the 
Truman  administration  does  not  share 
the  blame  alone.  The  Republican  party 
has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  whip 
the  common  people  into  a  frenzy  over 
the  Communist  bogey.  The  Eightieth 
Congress,  dominated  by  the  Republicans, 
has  in  some  instances  been  even  more 
war-minded  than  Truman.  They  know 
that  whoever  shouts  the  most  against 
Communism  is  certain  to  attract  the 
Catholic  vote,  and  become  also  the  hired 
puppet  of  Big  Business.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Republicans  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  recent- 
ly voted  overwhelmingly  to  give  economic 
aid  to  Franco  Fascist  Spain,  and  it  was 
only  the  weight  of  public  opinion  that 
forced  them  to  recant. 

So  this  is  the  appalling  degradation  of 
democracy  at  this  most  critical  hour  in- 
its  history.  Willful  political  leaders  of 
the  democratic  nations,  jockeying  for 
power,  are  buying  the  Catholic  Hier^ 
archys  favor  at  the  priee  of  human  lib- 
erty; and  they  are  aided  by  a  supine 
Protestantism  that  has  lost  the  moral 
courage  to  protest  unitedly  against  the 
desecration  of  democratic  ideals,  the  un- 
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official  union  of  church  and  state^  the  un- 
dermining of  democracy  under  the  de- 
ceiving guise  of  an  anti-Communist 
world  propaganda.  The  astute  papacy, 
working  with  the  active  support  of  an 
anemic  world  press  too  well  bought  and 
too  cowardly  to  expose  the  international 
Catholic  Fifth  Column,  now  makes  bold 
to  come  out  in  the  open  and  spark  a 
Western  world  '^holy  war**  against  the 
Ejastp  Ironically,  the  democratic  nations 
are  being  used  by  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
to  supply  the  strong  arm  of  power  for 
a  crusade  which  has  as  its  final  objec- 
tive the  destruction  of  democracy  every- 
where. 

Now  weigh  the  evidence.  The  mighti- 
est of  the  member  nations  of  the  U.N. 
— America,  Russia,  Britain,  France — - 
themselves  rent  by  civil  strife,  and  po- 
litically, religiously  and  socially  divided 
within  and  among  themselves,  must  take 
the  lead  in  the  global  work  of  world 
unity.  It  is  living  proof  that  man  is  total- 
ly unable  to  underwrite  the  peace  and 
bring  about  a  united  world. 

Religion  No  UniHer 

Now  comes  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  proclaiming  herself  the  fount  of 
''Christian  civilization",  the  caretaker  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Western  world,  the 
great  peacemaker,  the  protector  and 
champion  of  the  common  man:  But  as 
you  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  this  reli- 
gious singer  who  croons  sweetly  of  her- 
self as  the  guardian  of  peace,  the  beloved 
of  God,  and  the  one  source  of  unity  in 
the  earth,  just  look  behind  her  pious 
pretensions  and  see  the  bald  facts  that 
brand  her  as  the  most  prolificfalsifier  in 
human  history.  Look  at  the  divisions  and 
the  misery  in  the  lands  where  she  has 
ruled.  Look  at  the  political  and  religious 
support  she  gave  Catholic  Hitler,  Cath- 
olic Mussolini,  Catholic  Franco,  and 
Catholic  Petain,  Look  at  starving  Italy 
under  its  present  Catholic  leadership 
masquerading  under  the  misnomer 
''Christian  Democrats";  a  Catholic  lead- 


ership  whom  the  TJnited  States  has  tak- 
en to  its  bosom  to  mother  and  protect 
them  from  the  rampaging  Reds. 

In  recent  years  the  Catholic  Church 
has  warned  Protestant  missionaries  to 
stay  out  of  South  America,  She  wishes 
to  keep  it  a  Catholic  domain,  where  for 
generations  the  nations  have  been  torn 
oy  civil  warSj  Catholic  butchering  Cath- 
olic, assassination  following  assassina- 
tion. In  these  South  American  countries, 
as  in  the  benighted  lands  oi  Spain  and 
Poland,  the  big  Catholic  prelates  and 
nuncios  hand  in  hand  with  feudalistic 
landlords  and  industrialists  have  shoved 
the  faces  of  the  common  people  in  the 
dust,  worked  them  like  brute  beasts,  and 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  fxuits  of 
the  unrequited  toil  of  the  laboring  man, 
until  the  groaning  masses  rue  the  day 
they  were  born  into  the  human  race- 
But  that  is  not  all ;  not  by  any  means. 
Some  340,000,000  Roman  Catholics  in 
five  continents  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  two  world  wars.  German 
Catholics  have  marched  to  the  battle- 
fields to  kill  American  Catholics,  who  re- 
taUated  in  the  same  bloody  fashion. 
Italian  Catholics  have  fought  against, 
then  with,  and  once  more  against  Ger- 
man  Catholics.  French  Catholics  warred 
against  German  and  Italian  C_atholics. 
Millions  of  other  European  Catholics  di- 
vided themselves  into  warring  factions 
and  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides  in 
both  world  w^rs,  slaughtering  each  oth- 
er without  pity  or  remorse,  J?ut,  at  ihe 
same  time,  they  all  paid  homage  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church — the  very 
church  that  in  the  face  of  such  violent 
disunity  among  her  own  subjects  still 
has  the  unmitigated  gall  to  pose  before 
the  nations  as  the  sweet  keeper  of  peace 
whose  own  house  is  in  perfect  order! 

With  all  thisj  it  is  .an  appalling  spec- 
tacle to  behold  the  mighty  nations 'that 
claim  to  be  '^'Christian"  staggering 
drunkenly  from  one  experimental  polit- 
ical binge  to  another,  trying  to  drown 
their  sorrows  with  a  blended  brew  of 
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politics  and  religion,  trying  to  forget  the 
blood  and  the  carnage  of  two  world  wars 
that  erupted  within  one  generatjon.;  Look 
at  d&moraiized  Christendom  waUowmg 
in  the  slime  of  her  own' religious  pollu- 
tions,  and  caught  in  a  miasma  of  crooked 
politics  that  stink  to  high  heaven.  Truly^ 
she  wears  the  smell  of  death;  she  is  dis- 
eased and  full  of  sores  from  the  virulent 
social  ills  that  afflict  her,  and  the  wisest 
fools  in  politics,  commeree  and  religion 
can  not  heal  h^r,  nor  wash  away  her 
bloodstains,  nor  soothe  her  tortured 
conscience  that  screams  in  this  night- 
time of  trouble,  confessing  her  guilt  in 
the  millions  of  her  people  that  she  has 
sent  to  the  slaughter  pits  of  the  world 
in  the  name  of  the  "Christian  religion". 
Now  that  the  mighty  upsurge  of  Com- 
munism is  convulsing  the  world;  now 
that  the  spasms  of  postwar  readjustment 
have  seized  the  nations  with  an  agony  of 
social  travail  and  abortive  political 
schemes,  bewildered  mankind  cries  for 
*^more  religion'*  to  sponge  out  the  hor- 
rors of  the  past  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
present.  The  people  plead  for  religion 
as  a  sedative  for  the  screaming  nerves. 
They  heg  for  ii  to  paffiate  the  mind 
plagued  with  guilt,  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  drug  addict 
must  have  his  dope  to  make  himself  de- 
liriously oblivions  of  the  sordid  world  in 
which  he  lives,  to  let  him  escape  the 
harsh  realities  of  his  miserable  life. 

But  persons  of  good-will  who  see  de- 
mocracy dying  in  the  earth  can  make  a 
momentous  choice  as  they  stand  at  the 
fateful  crossroads,  facing  the  inevitable 
hour  of  decision.  There  is  a  way  of  es- 
cape. Not  decayed  religion,  but  true 
Christianity.  Hearken  to  the  ancient 
prophecy  from  Jehovah  Crod  that  points 
to  the  final  end  of  this  world: 

"And  in  the  days  of  theso  kings  shaJJ 
the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom, 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed  .  ,  .  but 
it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all 
these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for 
ever,"  (Daniel  2  :  44)— Contributed, 
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WAE  and  prosperity  seldom 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  case  of  China.  Fighting  a 
seemingly  endless  war  with  Commumsts 
has  drained  a'vvay  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  until  today  China  is  facing  eco- 
nomic collapse,  Many  nations  are  watch- 
ing the  deteriorating  condition  in  China 
and  they  are  anxious  that  there  should  be 
no  collapse,  because  such  would  almost 
certainly  be  followed  by  complete  Com- 
munist domination  of  China  and  eventu- 
ally the  whole  of  the  far  east  of  Asia, 
Such  a  possibility  has  prompted  the 
United  States  to  extend  aid^to  the  na- 
tional government  so  that  it  can  continue 
its  fight  against  the  Communists  with  the 
hope  ultimately  of  complete  victory. 

The  China  Aid  Agreement  was  signed 
between  the  two  countries  in  Nanking  on 
July  3,  1948,  The  aim  of  the  agreement 
is  stated  as  "to  help  the  speedy  achieve- 
ment of  internal  peace  and  economic 
stability  in  China",  The  total  amount  of 
the  aid  is  $400,000,000,  of  which  $275,^ 
000,000  is  for  economic  assistance  and 
$125,000,000  for  military  purposes. 
These  sums  will  not  be  repaid  by  China, 
but  are  provided  in  the  nature  of  a  gift 
The  whole  of  the  aid  fund  is  to  be  used 
during  the  period  from  April  3,  1948,  to 
April  3,  1949. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, China  in  turn  is  obligated  to  take 
full  measures  to  stabilize  her  currency, 
to  make  full  use  of  assets  in  the  United 
States  belonging  to  Chinese  nationals, 
and  to  co-ordinate  her  own  effort  with 
the  aid  program  by  promoting  home  pro- 
duction and  the  improvement  of  foreign 
trade.  Hence,  in  effect,  the  agreement 
calls  for  maximum  of  self-help  on  the 
part  of  China  plus  American  aid. 
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Propped  Up  \fy  Am«ricaTt  Aid 
and  by  Cuirvncj  Reform 
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It  is  on  the  point  of 
self-help  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  has 
been  woefully  lax  in  the 
past  The  present  plight  _  _ 

of  China  is  largely  due  -     —' 

to  inefficiency,  looseness  and  cornmtion 
in  the  handling  of  the  national  anairs^ 
and  no  real  effort  has  been  made  to  rem- 
edy the  worseniijg  economic  and  military 
situation.  Consequently  there  is  much 
skepticism  over  the  national  govern- 
ment's ability  to  apply  the  new  aid  funds 
efficiently  and  honestly.  Confidence  is 
lacking  in  the  government's  willingness 
to  make  and  carry  out  plans  for  self- 
help,  and  it  is  realized  that  without 
planned  government  action  the  aid  will 
accomplish  no  real  good  and  will  be 
wasted. 

New  Currency  Reform  Plan 

^  However,  on  August  20, 1948,  the  Na- 
tional government  took  a  bold,  bnsiness- 
like^step  and  announced  a  new  currency 
reform  plan,  the  most  thoroughgoing 
plan  China  has  made  in  the  past  decade. 
The  plan  provid,es  for  a  new  currency 
called  ^^Gold  Yuan",  to  replace  the  old 
National  currency,  which  had  depreci- 
ated to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
worthless.  The  conversion  of  the  old  cur- 
rency to  the  new  is  set  at  CN$3,O0O,O0O 
to  GY$1,  and  the  foreigli  exchange  rate 
is  to  be  set  at  GY$4  to  US$1, 

Additionaliyj  the  Reform  measure  calls 
for  the  surrender  of  the  large  amount  of 
foreign  currency  and  gold  held  by  pri- 
vate individuals, in  exciange  forthenew 
gold  yuan  notes.  All  foreign  assets  of 
Chinese   nationals  must  be   registered 


with,  the  goyernment,  so  that  this  wealth 
now  lying  in  foreign  banks  may  be  util- 
ized for  the  national  effort.  Figuring 
that  their  wealth  would  not  last  long  if 

left  in  Cliina^  the  rich  have  transferred 
approximately  US$500,000,000  to  United 
States  bants,  and  so  far  the  National 
government  has  failed  to  get  its  fingers 
opon  the  cash,  or  even  precise  informa- 
tion about  it.  Now  by  law  these  assets 
must  be  registered. 

The  new  reforfo  measures  came  as  a 
surprise,  since  few  people  credited  the 
aatxonsl  government  with  possessing 
such  initiative.  Reaction  varied  from 
mild  optimism  to  unconcealed  skepti- 
cism, and  the  general  view  seemed  to  he 
that  the  plan  looked  good  in  theory,  but 
will  the  government  see  to  it  that  the 
plan  works  in  actual  practice? 

China's  (Currency  inflation  is  the  high- 
est of  any  nation  on  earth,  and  it  has 
been  brought  about  largely  because  of 
the  civil  war,  China  cannot  pay  for  such 
a  long,  costly  war.  Her  expenditure  is 
always  very  much  in  excess  of  her  re- 
ceipts in  taxes,  etc. ;  hence  China  is  never  ^ 
able  to  balance  the  natioi^al  budget.  The 
national  government  has  resorted  to  the 
use  of  the  printing  presses  to  print  more 
paper  money  to  pay  her  way.  In  this  way 
China  has  paid  her  soldiers  and  civil 
servants  and  bought  her  materials,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  terrific  flood  o£  pa- 
per money  which  has  been  losing  value 
daily,  untU  at  this  writing  CN$12,O0O,000 
is  equal  to  one  United  States  dollar. 

Obvioasly,  to  halt  China's  inflation  it 
is  essential  to  stop  printing  any  more 
paper  money-  Means  must  be  found  to 
increase  revenue  so  that  the  budget  can 
be  balanced  in  a  regular  manner.  Under 
the  aid  program  the  national  govern- 
ment will  receive  very  large  quantities 
of  goods  which  it  will  sell  on  the  home 
and  foreign  markets^  and  some  of  the 
cash  received  will  go  toward  balancing 
the  budget.  Additionally,  a  thorough  re- 
form must  be  made  in  the  assessment 
and  collecting  of  taxes,  which   at  the 
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present  time  are  ridiculously  small.  If 
these  points  are  handled  wisely,  and  the 
new  currency  stabilized,  then  all  com- 
mitments wiU  be  met  without  having  to 
print  more  money,  and  an  effective  brake 
will  have  been  put  on  the  inflation,  and 
a  way  opened  toward  better  economic 
conditions. 

The  question  now  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  is,  "Will  the  new  currency  remain 
stable  in  value,  or  devalue  like  the  oldf 
The  government  gives  assurance  that  the 
paper  ^old  yuan  note  will  have  a  100- 
percent  backing  of  gold.  But  people  who 
have  foreign  currency  and  gold  are  hesi- 
tant to  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  the 
new  gold  yuan  because  they  are  not  too 
sure  in  their  mind  that  this  backing 
really  does  exist.  If  they  once  change  all 
their  wealth  into  the  new  notes  and  then 
there  is  a  devaluation,  then  it  would  re- 
duce them  to  poverty  and  ruin.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  people's  co-operation  with  the 
governnient  in  the  new  currency  meas- 
ures is  highly  important  to  its  success^ 
and  it  depends  solely  on  how  the  govern- 
ment pegs  down  the  gold  yuan.  The  peo- 
ple must  believe  that  the  new^  money  is 
worth  possessing.  In  the  past  the  udi- 
tionBl  curreney  has  been  considei'ed  more 
or  less  as  a  joke  because  of  its  inflation, 
but  now  the  gold  yuan  mu&t  be  made  re- 
speetable, 

Staggering  Under  the  War  Load 

American  aid  of  US$125,000,000  to 
'Tielp  the  speedy  achievement  of  internal 
peace"  wiU  enahle  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  purchase  equipment  abroad,  but 
it  will  fttill  leave  the  nation  the  great 
burden  of  financing  the  war,  China  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  and  costly  army 
which  has  been  losing  the  war  with  the 
Communists.  During  the  past  year  the 
army  has  lost  the  initiative  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  now  they  are  spread  out 
and  glued  down  in  defense  against  a  de- 
termined and  aggressive  enemy.  This  in- 
effective army  is  by  far  the  largest  drain 
on  the  national  treasury,  and,  until  the 
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war  is  over  and  the  anny  demobilized, 
China  cannot  hope  for  prosperity^ 

A  large  part  of  the  Chinese  anny  ex- 
ists on  the  pay  rolls  only,  and  these  help 
to  hoost  up  the  salaries  of  the  generals. 
Of  the  soldiers  who  actually 'exist,  only 
a  small  percentage  can  he  classified  as 
effective  fighting  personnel.  Militarily  as 
well  as  financially  the  army  will  remain 
a  liahility  "unless  there  are  drastic  re- 
forms, especially  in  a  nose-counting 
method  of  pay,  and  in  giving  the  soldiers 
better  training,  hetter  pay  and  better  all- 
round  conditions.  Until  tiiere  is  reform, 
American  aid  will  fail  to  turn  the  tide  of 
the  war  and  will  be  just  wasted,  probably 
ending  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Couunu- 
nists. 

To  put  into  effect  all  these  reform 
programs  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all  in  China.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  reform  from  the  top  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  bottom.  In  the  governmentj 
selfish  cliques  have  always  bitterly  re- 
sisted honest  reform  measures,  their 
idea  of  reform  being  the  elimination  of 
their  opposing  clique.  In  the  army  gen- 
erals acting  more  like  warlords  have 
been  a  law  unto  themselves.  Of  the  35 
provinces  in  China,  at  least  26  have  mili- 
tary men  as  governors,  and  these  hold 
practically  dictatorial  powers  in  their 
province  above  the  civil  officers-  The 
number  of  civil  servants  is  much  higher 
than  need  be,  and  practically  all  are  un- 
derpaid; hence,  in  order  to  live,  they 
turn  to  dish.onest  methods  and  graft  B-e- 
form  would  mean  fewer  civil  servants 
and  better  pay.  Then,  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  more  efficiency  and  less  cor- 
ruption. 

Tax  Evasion 

On  the  matter  of  tax  collection,  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  there  is  widespread 

laxity,  dishonesty  and  fraud  in  the  col-* 
lection  of  practically  every  item  of  taxa- 
tion, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
customs  iCTy.  It  i^  estimated  that  th% 
Chinese    government    does    not   collect 
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inore  than  10  percent  of  the  taxes  legally 
due.  There  is  seldom  a  Chinese  business 
firm  that  does  not  in  one  way  or  another 
evade  business  and  income  tases»  and  the 
same  is  true  of  personal  income  taxeB, 
and  yet  all  taxes  are  assessed  UDugually 
low.  Consequently,  the  national  treas- 
ury is  always  broke^  while  the  rich  find 
living  very  cheap.  Self-help  calls  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  question  of  taxation  and 
the  methods  of  collecting-  taxes.  Full  and 
prompt  payment  oJ  taxes  is  a  reasonable 
requirement,  when  one  considers  the 
poor  state  of  the^nation. 

Today  the  rich  and  middle  classes  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  country's  prob- 
lems. The  .manner  in  which  reasonable 
taxes  are  evaded  shows  a  complete  lack 
of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
While  millions  of  poor,  destitute  people 
are  living  under  the  worst  conditions  of 
poverty  and  misery,  multimillionaires 
fight  to  evade  even  a  low  taxation, 

Ai\d  yet  tV^e  govemTnent  policy  ap- 
pears to  favor  the  rich.  Government  sub- 
sidies make  for  cheaper  living  for  the 
people  with  the  money.  For  instancCj  air- 
lines are  subsidized  which   enable  the 
well-to-do  to  fiy  from  Shanghai  to  Nan- 
king for  the  equivalent  of  one  American 
dollar.  Those  with  the  money  can  still 
enjoy  their  cars,  and  get  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  cheap  gasoline.  Luxuries  are  stnl 
available  despite  halfhearted  measures 
to  restrict  some  goods.  The  way  of  life 
of  the  average  person  in  Shanghai  com- 
pares much  more  favorably  than  that  of 
the  people  of  London.  Whereas  an  egg 
for  breakfast  in  London  is  considered 
somewhat  of  a  luxury,  in  Shanghai,  if 
you  have  the  money,  you  can  buy  all  the 
eggs   you  desire;  you  can   even  have 
caviar  for  breakfast  if  you  desire.  Also, 
the  Shanghailander  is  not  restrieted  by 
food  rationing  in  order  to  save  foreign 
currency;  he  can  s%i  the  most  sumptuous 
and  wasteful  meal  in  the  world  any  day 
of  the  week. 

In  aiv  %ffoit  to  make  ti\B  nch  pay  a 
little  toward  the  country's  welfare,  a 
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"soak-the-rich"  tax  haa  been  put  into 

operation  in  the  large  citieSt  But  it  has 
heen  like  squeezing  milk  from  a  eocoa- 
DUt-  The  method  adopted  has  heen  to 
list  all  the  big  firms  and  rich  individuals^ 
and  to  assess  a  figure  of  taxation  against 
them.  However,  the  law  does  not  com- 
pel them  to  pay  up-  They  are  first  asked 
to  pay;  and  failing,  they  are  pressed, 
then  threatened  Avith  public  blacklisting 
by  having  their  names  put  in  the  local 
press-  Under  such  pressure  they  mostly 
pay  up,  but  generally  not  completeiy. 

For  Shanghai  the  quota  tax  for  the 
period  ending  August  31,  1948,  was 
CN$8-5  trillion,  but  only  CN$4  trillion 
was  expected  to  be  paid.  Tientsin  was  the , 
only  city  to  collect  its  full  quota  of 
CN$230j0O0,O0O,0O0,  a  mere  "aS$23,000, 
and  this  only  after  tw6  months  of  "per- 
suasion" At  first  every  person  involved 
requested  a  reduction;  but  the  author- 
ities countered  by  sending  three  jeeps 
full  of  soldiers  and  police  to  visit  every 
one-  This  show  of  force  with  the  threat 
of  public  blacklisting  brought   results. 

However,  it  may  be  that  the  rich 
would  be  more  willing  to  pay^up  if  they 
were  confident  their  contributions  would 


be  used  for  the  national  good,  and  not 
just  to  line  the  pockets  of  unscrupulous 
persons.  But  one  cannot  help  but  see  in 
this  tax  evasion  a  sample  of  the  nation- 
wide faek  of  public-spiritedness. 

Within  the  period  ending  April  3, 
1949j  all  the  present  aid  fund  will  have 
been  used.  During  that  time  all  proper 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves in  conjunction  with  the  aid.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  next  half  year  will  de- 
cide the  fate  of  China  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  present  measures  of  cvrreticy 
reform  and  the  utilisation  of  all  assets 
constitute  a  good,  sensible  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  these  measures  will  be  consist- 
ently followed  up,  honestly  and  vigor- 
ously^ and  as  to  whether  the  gold  yuan 
will  be  genuinely  protected  against  de- 
valuation. Judging  by  past  measures  of 
a  similar  nature  taken  by  the  national 
government,  one  could  only  be  deeply 
pessimistic  about  the  results,  but  in  view 
of  the  serious  consequences  upon  the  na- 
tion and  its  people  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure, one  can  only  hope  that  this  time  it 
will  be  different -J.«?afce/  correspondent 
in  China. 


T?angers  of  Blood  Transfusion 

C  According  to  God's  law,  humans  are  not  to  take  into  their  system  the  blood  of 
others.  "Whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  sonl  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people."  **ThoTi  shalt  not  eat  it;  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  wtL  thy  dlildren  after  thee."  (Leviticus  7:37;  Deuteronomy  12:25)  In  addition 
to  the  danger  of  disobeying  God's  law,  blood  transfusion  involves  health  hazards. 
Science  IllustTated  for  August  sayg,  in  part: 

"There  has  been  st^me  talk  lately  ahout  the  transmission  of  disease  by  blood  trans- 
fusion,  .  .  .  The  disease  in  question  is  a  liver  disease,  hepatitis  (also  caUed  jaundice). 
The  two  forms  of  vixus  that  cause  hepatitis  survive  transfusion,  and,  assuming  that 
they  are  present  in  the  donor's  bloody  can  produce  disease  in  the  recipient.  This  is -a 
very  real  problem.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Cappa  recently  pointed-  out  to  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  that  there  is  an  appreciable  and  increasing  number  of  hepatitis  carriers, 
and  that,  in  .his  investigation,  over  20%  developed  the  disease  after  receivirig  hlood 
from  infected  persons.  The  danger  of  prodteing  the  disease  fronj  blood  trajisfiisi£>ns 
is  real  and  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  transfusions.'  Pooled  blood,  of  course, 
would  make  matters  worse,  since  the  vims  from  one  carrier  in  a  group  of  50  might 
contaminate  the  whole  pool;  and  for  this  reason  large-scale  pooling  of  blood  cannot 
jjg — and  is  not — practiced  at  this  time,'' 
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No  DESCRIPTION  of  the  American 
people  woiild  be  complete  unless  it 
mentioned  their  incessant  gum-chewing. 
The  habit  is  "pecnliar  to  the  United 
States*'  (Encyclopedia  Americana),  is 
''a  strictly  American  phenomenon  built 
on  b  a  1 1  y  h  o  o — and  maybe  boredom^' 
(Reader's  Digest),  and  is  probably  the 
country's  most  costly  penny  "vice".  Dur- 
ing the  recent  war  ^'^Any  gum,  chum?" 
was  the  give-away  question  asked  by 
overseas  soldiers  that  immediately  iden- 
tified them  as  coming  from  the  nation 
that  consumes  seven  times  as  much  gum 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
If  a  committee  of  that  august  and  pre- 
ponderant body  called  the  United  Na- 
tions were  to  investigate  this  North 
American  habit  of  gum-ehewingj  as  they 
are  the  South  American  habit  of  chewing 
coca  leaves,  one  wonders  what  freakish 
facts  their  report  would  reveal. 

Just  when  and  h  ow  this  jaw-tiring  habit 
started^  no  one  seems  to  know.  Several 
theories  have  been  suggested,  one  be- 
ing that  of  Dr.-  Edwin  M.  Loeb,  ethnol- 
ogist and  anthropologist  of  the  Univer- 
si^  of  California,  who  divides  all  races 
into  chewers  and  non-chewers,  the  chew- 
ers  being  the.aneient  Babylonians,  Egyp- 
tians, Chinese,  Polynesians  of  the  Paci- 
fic and  the  South  American  Indians, 
while  the  Afri- 
cans, Eurasians 
and  the  people 
of  India  are  non- 
ehewers.  The 
first  to  chew  gum 
as  gum,   says 
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Loeb,  were  the  primitive  people  of  Brazil 
and  Peru,  who  were  chewing  chicle  found 
in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  2,000  years 
ago.  However,  the  connection  between 
the  chicle  chewers  of  the  Amazon  ahd 
those  of  North  America  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  one. 

Long  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ever.heard  of  chicle  their  tongues 
and  jaws  were  busy  working  on  the  gum- 
my resins  that  oozed  out  of  the  spruce 
and  cherry  trees.  The  sweet  gum  of  the 
tamarack  tree  and  balsam  of  Tolu  were 
chewed,  and  later  paraffin  wax  became 
popular.  The  history  of  chicle-chewing 
in  the  States  goes  back  only  some  eighty 
years  to  the  time  when  Thomas  Adams, 
who  was  experimenting  with  chicle  as  a 
substitute  for  rubber,  began  selling 
chicle  pellets  as  the  sensational  "snap- 
ping and  stretching'^  substitute  for  par- 
affin, ThSn  a  certain  John  Colgan  took 
the  flavorless  chicle,  added  balsam  of 
tolu^  and  called  it  Taffy-Tolu,  Pepper- 
mint flavor  hit  the  chewing  market  ia 
the  1880^3. 

But  still  there  remained  one  ingredient 
to  be  added  before  the  whole  nation  was 
seized  by  the  urge  to  chew,  and  that  was 
''salesmanship".  It  was  in  1892  that  "the 
greatest  huckster  of  his  day",  Wm, 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  began  his  all-out  puMicity 
feampaign  to  put  gum  in  the  mouth  of 

every  man^  wom- 
an and  child. 

The  last  half 
century  has  seen 
this  infantile  hu- 
man "invention" 
grow  up  to  be 
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a  monstrous  industry  dominated  by 
three  giants;  WrigleVs,  Beeeh-Nnt  and 
American  Chicle.  In  tn&  depression  year 
of  1950  more  than  $60,000,000  was  taJten 
out  of  the  people's  pockets  for  this  one 
^'necessary  luxury^'.  From  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  39  sticks  per  person  in  1914 
the  volume  swelled  to  130  sticks,  and 
Wrigley'g  alone  boasts  of  having  tickled 
the  people's  taste  buds  with  over  113,' 
000,000,000  sticks  of  the  stuff.  During 
this  era. since  1870,  when  only  the  chil- 
dren were  gum-chewers,  a  funny  change 
has  taken  place.  In  1S90  Harper's  Maga^ 
zine  said  it  was  '*mainly  a  female  accom- 
plishment",  but  today  it  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes  and  adults  far 
outstrip  the  juveniles. 

From  Jungle  to  Candy  Counter 

The  tropical  Sapota  achras  tree,  vari- 
ously known  as  the  sapodilla,  naseberry 
and  bully  tree,  a  native  of  South  and 
Central  America,  produces  a  milky  juice 
or  latex  which  is  commonly  called  chicle. 
Itis  gathered  during  the  rainy  season  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
latex  from  the  rubber  trees  of  India  and 
the  Far  East  is  collected  Plunging  deep 
into  the  heavy  jungles,  thousands  of  na- 
tive chicleros  endure  many  haziards  and 
hardships^  many  lose  even  theit  lives^  in 
tapping  these  trees  for  their  milk-  If 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  they  receive 
a  niggardly  sum  of  $200  for  their  labor 
and  suffering. 

Starting  out,  a  chiclero  is  able  to  milk 
seven  or  eight  trees  a  day-  With  his  large 
machete  he  slashes  a  number  of  zigzag 
grooves  in  the  trunk  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  to  allow'  the 
juice  to  run  down  and  converge  in  a 
gourd  hung  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Small  trees  yield  four  or  iive 
pounds^  and  large  ones  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds  of  juice.  Daily  the  native  makes 
his  rounds  collecting  the  juice  from  two 
or  three  hundred  trees,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  he  boils  it  down  in  a  huge  ket- 
tle until  it  contains  about  one-third  wa- 
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ter.  It  is  then  poured  into  molds  to  form 
25-poiind  cakes  called  marquetas,  and 
these  are  graded,  baled  and  shipped 
northward  to  satisfy  the  never-ending 
demand  of  the  gum-chewing  America-nos. 

In  1938  over  12,000,000  pounda  of  these 
grayish -brown  chicle  blocks  reached  the 
gum-making  kitchens  of  the  United 
States.  Here  it  was  first  remelted  in 
steam- jacketed  kettles  and  then  purified 
and  clarified.  Chicle  represents  only 
about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  finished' 
gum,  the  rehiainder  being  sweeteners, 
SUerSj  flavoring  and  modifying  agents. 
After  those  ingredients  are  mixed  to- 
gether the  resulting  *'dough''  is  then 
kneaded  on  a  special  mill,  rolled  out,  cut 
in  strips,  wrapped  and  shipped,  a  trickle 
of  it  reaching  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Feenamiut 
gum  appeared  on  the  market  as,  an  easy 
method  of  giving  children  phenolphtha- 
lein  laxative  it  was  not  the  first  time 
ehemng  gum  had  been  medicated.  Away 
back  in  the  last  century  pepsin  was  iil- 
eorporated  into  gum  with  the  idea  of 
"aiding  digestion".  Aspirin-containing 
pum  was  another  fad.  For  diabetics  there 
IS  a  special  gum^  called  Ditex  Pepper- 
mint, that  contains  no  sugar  or  saccharin. 
As  a  sweetener  it  uses  hexitol,  a  form  of 
sorbitol,  and  is  effective  because  its  slow 
absorption  by  the  blood  does  not  overtax 
the  pancreas.  Another  medicated  ^um 
tried  out  a  few  years  ago^  containing 
sulfadiazine,  was  designed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sore  throats, 

Doubie  BubhlG  Trouble 

No  chewing  creation  since  the  intro- 
duction of  chicle  has  caused  a  greater 
social  uproar  than  the  invention  of 
'liubble  gum".  When  the  Fleer  Corpora- 
tion originally  brought  out  their  Double 
Bubble  gum,  m  1929,  they  had  no  idea  of 
its  ultimate  possibilities.  Today  there 
are  more  than  twenty  brands.  Following 
the  temporary  cut-off  ot  supplies  during 
the  recent  war  bubble  gsim  has  since 
made  a  dramatic  conieback,  bringing 
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with  it  double  trouble.  At  first  qtieneB 
fonned  to  g&t  the  limited  supplies.  Con- 
tests were  held  to  crown  the  Idng  and 
queen  of  the  biggest  J3angs  and  messiest 
bursts.  The  bubble  of  prosperity  got  big- 
ger and  a  million  dollars  a  month  was 
taken  in. 

Not  only  has  bubble  gum  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  ordinary  gum,  for  it  can  be 
chewed,  snapped^  stretched  and  popped; 
one  can  smack  his  lips  over  its  mlnty 
taste;  and  when  finished  it  can  be  left  on 
the  bottbm  of  cafeteria  cups  and  theater 
seats — but,  in  addition^  it  possesses  the 
all-essential  capacity  of  nearly  driving 
parents  hysterical.  The  secret  of  this 
unique  parent-maddening  gum  is  its  hid- 
den elasticity  supplied  by  a  special  rub- 
ber base.  By  pressing  a  gob  gf  the  gum 
against  the  inside  of  the  front  teeth  and 
then  by  gently  blowing,  a  bubble  begins 
to  grow  until  it  bursts  with  a  sadistic 
blast  that  makes  jittery-nerved  grand- 
mothers scream.  Part  of  the  "fun"  lies 
in  the  fact  that  when  it  pops  it  may  splat- 
ter over  the  face^  clothes  and  hair  of  the 
blower  or  a  perfectly  innocent  passer-by. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  bubble  gnm 
has  reawakened  the  older  question  as  to 
whether  gum-chewing  is  a  vice  or  a  vir- 
tue. Calling  it  a  vice  some  say  it  leads 
to  addiction  and  enslavement  of  the 
whole  nation.  But  this  is  not  true,'  since 
gum  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs. 
Actually  only  10  percent  of  Americans 
buy  75  percent  of  the  output.  Some  ob- 
ject to  their  children's  chewing  solely  for 
esthetic  reasons^  because  it  spoils  their 
facial  bc^auty,  personal  charm  and  poise. 
the  flapperish  show-off  that  uses  the 
full-volume,  open-mouthed  jaw-clapping 
style,  and  that  strings  her  gum  out  an 
arm's  length  only  to  lap  it  in  again  with 
her  tongue^  remmils  one  of  a  eud-ehew- 
ing  cow.  There  are  good  and  bad  chew- 
ing habitSf  the  same  as  there  are  good 
and  bad  eating  habits,  yet  this  is  no 
reason  to  prohibit  gum-chewing.  It  is 
better  to  train  the  young  to  eat  properly 
than  to  forbid  them  to  eat  altogether. 
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The  disposal  problem,  greater  today 
than  ever  bfefore,  costs  tt^eaters,  cafe- 
terias and  railroads  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  not  to  mention  the  extra 
worry  it  imposes  on  overworked  nxoth- 
ers- 

On  the  virtue  side  of  the  ehewing-gum 
question  the  argument  goes  something 
like  this :  "aids  digestion,"  "whitens 
teeth,"  'increases  efficiency,"  ''helps  in- 
dustrial relations/'  "relieves  horeSom/' 
''keeps  lips  young/'  ''relieves  nervous 
tension"  and  "corrects  bad  breath".  Moat 
obviously  these  claims  constitute  the 
propaganda  of  the  powerful  gum  indus- 
try and  at  best  are  only  half-truths.  Any 
aid  to  digestion  they  give  is  due  to  the 
infinitesimal  amount  of  mint  and  pepsin 
they  contain.  As  teeth  whiteneis,  the 
American  Dental  Association  says  the 
ability  of  guma  to  remove  food  particles 
"has  not  been  demonstrated  by  carefully 
controlled  evidence",  and  certainly  they 
cannot  "whiten  teeth"  in  the  true  aense 
of  the  phrase.  Experiments  conducted  at 
Columbia  University  seem  to  show  that 
under  certain  conditions  chewing  gum 
reduces  nervous  tension  from  5  to  15 
percent.  One  thing  is  cerfaiUj  says  Philip 
K,  Wrigley,  "the  more  nervous  people 
get,  the  more  gum  they  chew/'  Last 
year's  nerve-shattering  conditions  ac- 
counted for  a  record-breaking  gum  con- 
sumption of  19,000,000,000  sticks.  All 
will  agree  that  chewing  gum  is  a  marvel- 
ous mask  for  bad  breath.  Better  to  suffer 
the  bad  looks  of  gum-chewers  than  tiieir 
sufPoeating  halitosis. 

And  so  it  goes,  one  can  continue  to 
chew  on  the  question  as  to  whether  gnm 
is  a  vice  or  a  virtue,  for  it  has  both  good 
and  bad  points.  The  central  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  it  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter, one  of  personal  preference  and  in- 
dividual taste.  It  therefore  calls  for  tol- 
erance one  toward  another.  &um-chewers 
granted  tolerance  by  non-ehewers  should 
likewise  show  consideration  in  choosing 
time  and  place  both  in  chewing  and  in 
disposing  of  their  Clld  of  gnm. 
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Religious  Notes 


T^igfit  to  Educate  Everyone? 
C  In  hie  encyelieal  in  1^29  Pope  Pius  XI  said 
tLat  *it  is  tte  inalienable  right,  as  well  as  the 
indispensable  duty  of  the  chureli,  to  watch 
.over  the  entire  edueation  of  her  children,  in  all 
inatitutiocis,  public  and  private,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  the  Teligious  instruction  there  given 
but  in  regard  to  every  other  branch  of  learning 
and  every  regulation,  insofar  as  religion  and 
morality  are  eoncerne^i"  H-e  further  asserted 
that  the  Catholic  Churches  "mission  to  educate 
eottends  equally  to  those  outside  the  fold''. 
— Latin  American  iVews  Letter^  November,  1947. 

A  Qhomy  Picture 

*¥  An  Associated  Press  diapatcL,  July  28^  from 
London  reported:  "The  gloomy  ex-dean  of  St. 
Paul's^  Dr.  W.  E,  Ir^g^,  said  today  he  ia  con- 
vinced after  a  lifetime  in  the  pulpit  that  preach- 
ing is  an  unsatisfactory  business-  ^It  ia  like 
throwing  a  bucketful  of  water  over  a  row  of 
narrow-necked  vessels,'  he  said.  'A  drop  or  two 
may  find  its  way  in  here  and  there,*  "  Perhaps 
if  the  clergymen  would  give  more  point  to  the 
stream  of  water  more  of  it  would  hit  the  target. 

The  People  Pdy 

tt  Though  rifl-G-fire  froia  church  towers  was 
directed  upon  citizens  of  Bogoti  during  laet 
spring's  uprising,  the  citizens  pay  back  in 
money-  The  New  York  Times ^  July  8,  reported: 
''The  Colombian  government  haa  presented  to 
papal  nuncio  Jose  Beltrami  a  reaidenee  valued 
at  $170^000  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  lire 
i<^Uomng  the  polities!  ri^ts  of  April  9."  Were 
othet  buildings  so  generously  replaced! 

Barhers  Frustrate  the  Devil 
Ti  Bangkok,  Aug.  1  (UP)— Close-cropped  hair 
is  more  than  jost  the  rage  in  Singhahuri  prov- 
ince in  Siam,  It's  a  life-saving  meaaure.  Ac- 
cording to  ft  rumor^  the  Devil,  in  a  recent  con- 
versation with  a  religious  myatie,  aaid  he  would 
take  the  life  of  every  woman  in  Singhaburi.  The 
sudden  and  unexplained  deaths  of  several  wom- 
en seemed  to  confirm  the  rumor-  Women  imme- 
diately rushed  for  boyish  bobs  as  a  disguise  to 
*'^heat  the  Devil",— New  York  Star. 


Value  of  Prayer 

<[  Does  pmyer  firing  tangible  results  f  Last 
week  the  British  Coiart  of  Appeals  doubted  it. 
A  priory  o£  Carmelite  nuns  had  claimed  they 
were  entitled  to  accept  a  $20,000  trust  fund 
left  to  them  ft&  a  "charitable  institution".  Their 
prayers  benefited  mankind,  the  nuns  ar^ed. 
Therefore,  they  were  dispensing  charity.  The 
court  thought  not.  Said  Lord  Greene,  denying 
the  &ppes}:  "The  coui^eption  appears  .  .  .  iiu- 
Like  anything  that  has  been  considered  in  the 
past  to  be  a  good  charity,  and  it  cannot,  in 
my  opiniouj  he  justified  by  any  known  prin- 
ciples,''—Ti-me  magazine,  March  29. 


Divine  "Mission"  Ended 
'3?  *The  .man  who  could  not  be  killed"  died 
last  June  of  heart  failure-  He  wag  Marin  Dajo, 
a  Dutchman,  who  made  his  living  by  demon- 
strating his  invulnerability.  He  pierced  his  hody 
with  swoxds  and  tubesj  and  even  had  a  rapier 
driven  through  his  heart.  Baffled  doctors  once 
made  him  walk  into  an  X-ray  theater.  The 
fluorescent  screen  showed  the  rapier  actually 
piercing  tbe  heart.  Dajo's  explanation  was  that 
hia  body  was  invulnerable,  because  he  was  un- 
der the  hypnotic  mduence  of  a  divine  mi&sion. 

More  Blood  for  Another  Crusade 
<L  During  World  War  II  Archbishop  Margotti, 
of  Italy^  said:  '*Italy  has  joined  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  front  with  enthusiasm  and  faith  of 
the  ancient  crusaders.'^  (l>few  York  Daily  Ne'ics^ 
July  21,  1941)  Recently  the  pope  openly  agi- 
tated for  a  bloody  erusade  agmnst  Commanism, 
and  again  chose  Germany  as  ^^ehurch  sword.^',  as 
it  was  during  World  "War  II  under  Catholic 
Hitler-  The  New  York  Daily  News^  September  5/' 
1948,  reported  the  pope  aa  saying  to  German 
Catholics  in  a  radiocast:  ''If  the  ^gns  of  the 
times  do  not  deceive,  the- future  may  ask  even 
from  you  your  contributiofi  to  the  independence 
of  the  ciitircfa,  and  (&e  rights  of  p&reiits  Qver 
their  children  and  the  ehoice  of  their  education 
and  schools.  In  some  regions  this  may  even 
come  to  a  fight  to  the  Last  drop  of  blood/'  The 
Germans^  blood,  you  of  course  understand. 
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What  About 
Painless  Childbirth? 


66T  WILL  make  your  pain 
J_at  childbirth  very 
great;  m  pain  shall  you  bear  children." 
That  was  God's  condemning  pro- 
nouneement  of  judgment  put  upon 
the  sinner  woman  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  (Genesis  3:16,  An  American 
Translation)  Since  then  Eve's  daugh- 
ters, horn  as 'they  are  in  sin  and  imper- 
fection, have  by  nature  endured  the 
pangs  of  that  original  curse  and  have, 
in  bringing  forth  their  young,  labored 
and  travailed  in  pain-  How  best  to  escape 
the  agonies  accompanying  motherhood 
has  been  a  much-discussed  subject 

During  the  nine  months  following  con- 
ception indny  changes  take  place  in  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  mother  which 
in  turn  may  be  accompanied  by  many  dis- 
tressing pains,  but  when  the  prospective 
mother  reaches  the  time  of  her  delivery 
she  experiences  her  greatest  suffering, 
the  "pains  of  labor".  The  labor  period  is 
divided  into  three  stages,  the  first  being 
ushered  in  by  irregular  cramp-like  pains 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  stroiig  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  womb.  These  growling 
eolic-Iike  pains  may  continue  from  four 
to  twenty-four  hours  or  even  for  several 
days  without  harm  to  mother  or  child, 
provided  the  bag  of  water  in  which  the 
baby  floats  is  not  broken  or  Jost-  This 
first  period  of  contraction  serves  to  open 
up  and  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

In  the  second  stage  tha  pains  become 
more  frequent,  longer  in  duration  and 
more  severe.  In  fact,  it  is  said  by  many 
that  the  pain  would  be  unendurable  were 
it  not  for  the  intermissions  between  each 
succeeding  wave  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, Normally  this  period  lasts  some- 
what less  than  two  hours»  but  in  the  cases 
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of    first-borns    or    witm 

aging  women  it  may  last 

from  two  to  six  hours.  It  is  daring  this 

stage  that  the  climax  is  reached,   the 

water  receptacle  is  broken,  and  the  child 

is  squeezed  out  through  the  vagina. 

This  is  followed  by  a  period  of  quies- 
cence varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a 
half  hour  before  the  third  stage  of  labor 
begins.  In  this  final  phase  more  pain  and 
contraction  of  the  uterus  is  experienced 
as  the  afterbirth  or  placenta,  with  its 
network  of  blood  vessels  and  tissue  in 
which  the  baby  was  wrapped  and  nour- 
ished during  its  nine  months  of  growth, 
is  expelled.  This  permits  the  organs  of 
the  mother  to  resume  normal  position. 

That  branch  of  medical  science  known 
as  obstetrics,  that  deals  with  the  care  of 
mother  and  child  before  and  during  de- 
livery, is  very  young  (^ompared  with  the 
antiquity  of  childbirth  itself.  Replacing 
the  primitive  superstitions  and  meth- 
ods of  midwifery  obstetricians  have 
greatly  reduced  the  childbirth  mortality 
rate  through  increased  knowledge  gained 
by  seientifie  research.  One  of  their  great 
ambitions  has  been  to  discover  a  totally 
^^painless  childbirth'^  method  of  delivery 
that  is  completely  safe  and  harmless. 

Dopes,  Drugs  and  Anesthetics 

Thirty  years  ago  German  obstetri- 
cians introduced  what  was  called  ''twi- 
light sleep"  in  which  the  mother  during 
her  labor  was  doped  into  semi-uncon- 
sciousness with  the  drug  known  as  mor- 
phine. Scopolamine,  another  ^rug,  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  morphine  to 
induce  forgetfulnesSi  However,  nior- 
phine  lias  many  hazards.  Being  habit- 
forming,    mothers    sometimes    become 
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dope  fiends.  Babies  born  or  dope  addicts^ 

if  they  live,  show  the  eifects  of  the  nar- 
cotic, there  being  a  ease  like  this  report- 
ed only  last  year.  Then  there  is  always 
the  danger  when  using  morphine  of 
either  the  mother's  becoming  delirious  or 
the  baby's  being  born  'T)lue'',  or  even 
dead  (stillborn),  due  to  a  ratting  off  of 
the  blood  and  oxygen  supply  by  the  parar 
lyzing  elTect  of  the  drug. 

More  recently  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  combination  of  mor- 
phine and  benzedrine  with  a  view  in  mind 
of  removing  morphine's  sting  while  ftt 
the'  same  time  retaining  its  good  qual- 
ities. By  itself  benzedrine  stimulates 
breathing  and  ia  used  as  a  "pep-up"  drug 
to  excite  and  keep  one  awake.  Combined 
with  morphine  the  effect  is  one  of  dead- 
ening pain  while  at  the-same  time  stimu- 
lating breathing  in  the  baby.  Still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  the  effects  of  its  pro- 
longed use  are  yet  to'  be  determined. 

Out  of  Germany  has  come  another 
^'miracle"  drug  for  "painless''  childbirth, 
variously  known  as  methidoii,  amidoncj 
dolophine  and  10820,  Praised  at  first, 
more  extensive  study  has  shown  it  to 
be  a  very  dangeroijs  pain-relieving  chem- 
ical. It  is  two  to  four  times  as  powerful 
as  morphine,  can  also  cause  addiction, 
and  is  more  violent  in  cutting  off  the 
child's  breathing  than  morphine.  Eight 
here  a  word  of  warning  can  be  inserted 
tp  the  effect  that  ergotamine  tartrate, 
recommended  by  some  as  a  remedy  for 
migraine  headache,  if  taken  by  pregnant 
■women  is  liable  to  cause  contraction  of 
the  uterus  and  result  in  a  miscarriage. 

Another  synthetic  chemical  developed 
during  the  recent  war  for  '*painl6ss'' 
childbirth  is  called  demerol  hydrochlo- 
ride. It  is  used  with  scopolamine  or  bar- 
biturates and  administered  by  intramus- 
cular injection  during  labor-  Claims  have 
been  made  for  its  efficiency  in  reducing 
if  not  entirely  eliminating  pain.  Its  po- 
tency as  a  pain-killer  is  listed  rnidway 
between  codeine  and  morphine,  and  its 
power  as  a  habit^former  is  said  to  be 
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only  seconaary,  Le.,  creaung  ine  aesire 

for,  but  not  an  addiction  to  it,  Demerol 
hydrochloride  has  been  used  on  thou- 
sands of  mothers,  and,  though  superior 
to  morphine,  is  not  without  some  draw- 
backs. In  many  cases  dizziness,  nausea, 
pallor,  profuse  perspiration  and  dryness 
of  the  mouth  have  b6en  reported. 

Chloroform  and  other  anesthetic  gases 
have  also  been  used  to  relax  the  tension 
and  ease  the  suffering  during  the  final 
stages  of  labor.  These  too  are  not  with- 
out their  dangers,  for  when  too  much  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles  is  induced  the 
blood  in  the  placenta  is  not  properly 
forced  into  the  baby's  body  and  then 
frightful  hemorrhages  follow.  This  men- 
ace outranks  all  other  causes  of  maternal 
deathp  In  such  cases  not  only  is  the 
mother  weakened,  if  she  is  fortunate  to 
escape  with  her  life,  but  her  baby  is  frail 
and  sickly  from  its  birth. 

Other  "Painless"  Methods 

Working  on  an  exactly  opposite  theory 
from  that  of  relaxation,  other  investi- 
gators have  endeavored  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  childbirth  by  stimulating 
the  natural  contractions  and  thereby 
hastening  delivery,  Through  the  admin- 
istration of  hormone  extracts  from  the 
pituitary  gland  this  speeding  up  of  the 
process  is  attempted*  Obstetricians j  how- 
ever, have  been  rather  cautious  and  slow 
in  carrying  out  .widespread  clinical  ex- 
periments along  this  line* 

In  1946  a  Moscow  paper  announced 
that  some  of  Russia's  leading  gynecolo- 
gists were  working  along  another  line 
of  experiments.  It  was  discovered,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  that  during  child- 
birth large  quantities  of  vitamin  Bi  are 
required  by  the  contracting  muscles  and 
the  overexcited  nervous  system.  So,  to 
overcome  muscular  fatigue  and  provide 
reserve  energy,  large  doses  of  the  vita- 
min were  injected  during  labor,  with  the 
result  that  delivery  was  hastened  and 
suffering  was  reduced. 

One  of  medical  science's  greatest  ad- 
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vances  toward  the  goal  of  total  and  com- 
plete freedom  from  chUdbirth  pains  was 
made  in  1942  'when  a  method  known  as 
continuous  caudal  analgesia  was  first  in- 
troduced. This  was  a  modification  of  the 
old  single  injection  teehniqne,  in' which 
the  pain^killin^  chemical  was  placed  in 
the  spinal  fluid  as  a  nferve  block,  and 
which  had  many  of  the  drawbacks  al- 
ready mentioned.  Using  the  new  tech- 
nique a  special  eemiflexible  needle  is  in- 
serted in  exactly  the  Tight  spot  at  the 
very  base  of  the  spine  where  norves  lead- 
ing to  the  uterus  are  located.  Attached 
to  the  needle  is  a  bottle  of  metycaine,  a 
derivative  of  .cocaine,  with  sufficient 
analgesic  for  repeated  injections.  This 
method  has  many  advantages  over  the 
older  ones  in  that  the  pain-killer  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  either  the  spmal 
fluid  or  the  blood  stream  and  conse- 
quently the  breathing  of  the  mother  and 
baby  are  not  interfered  witji.  Through- 
out the  entire  delivery  the  mother  is 
wide  awake,  able  to  e&tj  talk  or  read,  and 
yet  is  unaware  of  any  pain.  Muscular 
eontracfion  of  the  uterus  is  not  slowed 
or  relaxed  in  any  way  but  continues  the 
squeezing  action  in  the  normal  manner. 
A  variation  of  this  procedure  consists  in 
giving  hypodermic  injections  of  pitocin^ 
a  hormone  of  the  pituitary  gland,  along 
with  the  continual  caudal  analgesia  and 
thereby  speeding  up  the  muscular  con- 
traction or  the  womb.  This  latter  method, 
however,  may  be  used  only  by  women 
that  have  previously  given  birth  to 
babies. 

After  being  used  for  several  years  in 
the  delivery  of  thousands  of  babies,  the 
Kew  York  Herald-Trthune  reported  that 
the  continual  caudal  method  "not  only 
gives  complete  relief  from  pain  to  about 
90  percent  of  the  women  to  whom  it  is 
administered  but  also  is  safer  than  any 
other  known  method  of  deliverj%  includ- 


ing that  in  which  no  drugs  at  ail  are  ad- 
ministered". Many  of  the  doctors  that 
have  used  it  have  voiced  high  praise  for 
it,  among  thetn  being  Dr.  F.  K  Irving, 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  X)  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  who  says :  "There  is  no 
question  that  it  is  perfect  painless  child- 
birth without  deleterious  effect  on  moth- 
er or  child/' 

Still  another  school  of  thought,  led  by 
the  noted  Dr,  Grantly  Diek  Kead,  gradu- 
ate of  Cambridge  University^  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  SurgeonSj  ad- 
vocates childbirth  without  the  adminis- 
tering of  any  anesthetics  or  pain-deaden- 
ing agents.  His  thesis  is  that  most  of  the 
labor  pain  arises  from  muscular  tension 
caused  by  emotional  disturbances  in  the 
mind  of  the  mother.  His  treatment  con- 
sists of  relieving  the  mother  of  all  wor- 
ries, doubts,  dreads  and  fears,  of  calm- 
ing her  nervous  and  emotional  tensions, 
and  also  of  teaching  her  ahead  of  time 
the  art  of  relaxing  body  muscles-  This 
latter  matter  is  important,  for,  as  Dr 
Read  points  out,  there  are  three  sets  of 
muscles  controlling  the  motions  of  the 
uterus,  Wben  the  uncontrollable  muscles 
begin  to  squeeze  out  the  child  the  con- 
trollable muscles  that  guard  the  exit 
should  be  relaxed*  Failing  to  do  this, 
pain  re&ultSj  he  claims. 

Regardless  of  what  method  or  treat- 
ment is  used  to  relieve  mothers  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  suffering  connected  with 
birth,  the  only  complete,  sure,  safe,  nat- 
ural and  iinal  remedy  for  the  sorrows 
of  conception  will  be  experienced  by 
those  that  live  in  Jehovah  God's  Theo- 
cratic  new  world,  concerning  whom  He 
declares :  "They  shall  not  labor  in  vain, 
nor  bring  f orthv  for  calamity ;  for  they 
are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  Jehovah, 
and  their  offspring  with  them  " — Isaiah 
65:  23,  Am>  Stan.  Ver. 
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LOVED  by  some,  hated  by  others, 
praised  by  maay,  and  cursed  by 
more,  the  common  crow  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  birds.  An  aston- 
ishing bird,  in  fact;  a  feathered  genius 
indeed!  Cunning  and  shrewd,  clever  and 
smart,  as  canny  as  they  come,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  tack.  That  is  how  Corvus 
Brachi/rhynchos,  the  common  crow,  is 
described  by  those  who  have  studied  him. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  remarked 
that  if  men  wore  feathers  and  wings, 
very  few  of  them  would  be  clever  enough 
to  be  crows.  Another  exclaimed:  ''To  be 
sure,  he  is  a  rascal^  but  what  a  lovable 
rascal  T 

^sop's  story  o£  ''The  Crow  and  the 
Pitcher"  tells  how  the  water,  only  partly 
filling  the  pitcher,  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
crow.  So  with  the  wit,  cunning  and  wis- 
dom that  is  credited  to  crows  it  began 
dropping  pebbles  into  the  pitcher  until 
the  water"  level  rose  high  enough  for  the 
bird  to  quench  its  thirst.  Their  power  of 
association  has  also  been  noted.  A  man 
walking  through  the  woods  is  watched 
by  the  alert  crows.  The  man  sees  the 
crows.  Later  the  same  man  walks 
through  the  woods  carrying  a  gun,  but 
instead  of  seeing  the  crows  he  only  hears 
a  distant  ''caw^'  as  they  disappear  from 
sight.  Now  a  woman  carries  the  same 
gun  through  the  woods,  and  not  only 
does  she  see  the  crows  but  is  able  to  come 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  them.  This 
is  because  the  gun  has,  as  yet,  not  been 
associated  with  the  apron  strings  and 
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skirt-  Let  the  woman  kill  a  few  of  the 
crows  and  the  story  will  be  different. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  crows  and  ravens. 
South  America  is  the  only  continent 
where  there,  are  no  native  crows*  Keen- 
sighted,  sharp  of  hearing,  with  a  ghastly 
appetite  and  plenty  of  spunk  to  fight, 
the  black-feathered  crow  is  more  numer- 
ous in  population  than  ever  before,  and 
this  in  spite  of  man^s  mighty  efForts  to 
blast  these  birds  off  the  earth,  '^The 
crow  is  one  of  the  few  birds  known  to 
possess  a  keen  sense  of  smell,"  says 
James  Pollard*  This  gives  them  protec- 
tion* They  have  good  speed  on  the  wing, 
too:  30  miles  per  hour  on  the  average, 
with  records  of  60  miles  per  hour  with 
a  good  tail  wind*  **Until  you  measure  a 
crow/'  says  Joseph  "W.  Lippineott,  ^*it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  has  a  wingspread 
of  about  three  feet." 

The  owl  may  be  wise  because  it  doesn't 
talk,  but  crows  are  considered  wiser  be- 
cause they  jabber  all  the  time.  They  are 
the  most  talkative  of  all  creatures  aside 
from  Homo  sapiens.  The  crows  are  no 
songsters  like  the  orioles  and  canaries. 
Their  love-call  is  not  one  that  the  poets 
rave  about.  Their  voice  is  hoarse,  chal- 
lenging and  unmusieaL  And  yet  there  is 
a  certain  eltJquence  about  it  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  ears  of  the  woodsman  and  lov- 
er of  the  outdoors.  Crow  talk  is  not  just 
a  noise,  it  is  their  language  and  it  con- 
sists of  many  variations  in  pitch,  inflec- 
tion and  tempo»  which,^  when  put  togeth- 
er, is  not  unlike  our  own  syllabic  lan- 
guage. With  such  bird  language  they  not 
only  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day^  but 
sometimes   they  argue,   applaud  in  a 
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chornSj  issue  eMnmands,  woo  their  mates 
and  send  out  distress  calls  when  in  trou- 
ble. 

Craws  -can  count  too.  Maybe  not  iiigh 
enough  to  buy'  a  loaf  of  bread  in  these 
days  of  inflation,  but  high  enough  to  get 
their  corn  out  of  the  farmer's  field  with- 
out getting  shot.  Three  men  enter  a 
shack_in  a  cornfield  and  the  crows  rise 
to  the'treetops  at  a  safe  distance  where 
they  can  watch.  One  man  leaves  the 
shack>  Tlte  crows  reisiam  m  t\\e  tree^.  A. 
second  man  leaves.  The  birds  remain. 
Not  until  the  third  man  Jeaves  do  the 
crows  return- 

The  Amusing  Side  of  CfowB 

There  is  no  end  to  the  stories  that  are 
told  of  pet  crows  and  their  pranks.  If 
taken  when  young  they  can  be  taught  to 
aay  over  a  hundred  English  words  and 
fifty  complete  phrases,  as  "Tm  hungry", 
and  "Let's  go  to  town"-  There  was  one 
flirty  crow  that  would  ogle  and  leer  at 
attractive  girls  when  they  passed,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  would  call  out  "Oh^ 
Bo3"'0h-Boy-Oh-Boy!"  Pet  crows  have 
also  been  trained  to  do  other  things,  such 
as  awaken  the  household  at  the  same 
hour  every  morning.  Another  would 
daintily  wash  otf  its  worms  before  eat- 
ing them.  This  ability  is  not  due  to  any 
human  "Intelligence"  that  the  crows  pos- 
sess, as  Alan  Devoe  points  out;  "The 
knowingness  of  a  crow  is  not  the  thought- 
born  intelligence'  of  man.  It  is  a  thing 
of  instinGtive  e^n^ivi-Y^g  and  an.  innate 
pranliish  glee/' 

This  latter  point  is  illustrated  in  the 
many  things  wild,  untrained  crows  do, 


both  when  they  play  and  when  they  work. 
At  times  it  has  been  observed  that  crows 
play  a  Tongh-and-tumble  game  some- 
thing like  the  American  football  game, 
except  that  a  pebble  or  small  shell  is 
used  instead  of  a  ball  and  it  is  carried  in 
the  beak  instead  of  under  the  wing.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  buffet  the  one 
that  is  carrying  the  ^'^bair  while  in  flight, 
in  an  effort  to  make  him  drop  it.  If  it 
falls  to  the  ground  there  is  a  free-for-all 
s&Ya\wM?;j  aiid  tla&  fiT^t  onfe  \xy  recover  it 
is  then  the  object  of  attack.  As  ^^praetical 
jokers"  crows  also  seem  to  get  a  great 
delight  out  of  awaking  sleeping  rabbits 
or  cows  when  they  are  caught  napping 
in  the  daytime. 

^^Hide-and-seek"'  is  another  great  fa- 
vorite among  the  light-hearted-  Usually 
one  of  the  "teen-agers"  will  hide  in  a 
hollow  tree  and  yell'for  help  as  if  in  dis- 
tress. Rushing  to  the  vicinity  the  elder 
birds  search  in  vain  and  finally  leave. 
Many  times'  this  will  be  repeated  until 
the  prankster  becomes  tired  and  pops 
out,  whereupon  all  have  a  hearty  laugh- 
As  a  mimic  the  crow  is  second-best  to 
the  lyrebird,  the  world's  ablest.  This 
ability  is  due  to  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  bird's  larynx.  Crows  have 
been  known  to  whine  like  a  dog,  bark 
like  a  coyote^  crow  like  a  rooster,  and 
squawk  like  a  hem  Crows  also  have  a 
wealth  of  curiosity  and  want  to  inveati- 
,  ^ate  anything  that  is  new,  even  mimick- 
ing the  actions  of  those  they  observe, 
Hfeftc^  tiifty  -will  lomp  alter  a  passing 
stronger,  barking  at  his  heels  like  a  pup- 
py, or  follow  robins  around  the  lawn 
digging  up  worms  rohin-fashion. 
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It  may  he  itom  tBeir  habit  at  mimictrng 
that  they  hav&  learned  to  steal.  Anyway, 
domesticated  crows  that  are  associated 
with  human  society  are  considered 
thieves  that  are  well  worth  watching. 
They  will  carry  off  anything  they  can 
lift  and  that  attracts  their  attention,  such 
as  cigarettes,  gloves^  clothespins,  coins, 
buttons  and  nails.  They  se^m  to  have  a 
passion  for  hoarding  bright,  glittering 
ohjects :  pins,  needles,  tinfoil,  trinkets, 
thimbles,  bottle  caps,  pebbles  and  bits 
of  broken  china.  If  you  have  the  habit 
of  cleaning  your  artificial  teeth  on  the 
back  stoop,  never  lay  one  of  the  plates 
down  in  open  sight  while  cleaning  the 
other,  lest  the  neighbor's  pet  crow  espy 
it  and  make  off  with  it  before  your  very 
eyes-  It  has  happened  before. 

As  pickpockets,  purse-snatchers  and 
shoplifters  crows  are  also  rLotorious,  One 
time  a  customer  was  robbed  of  his  dia- 
mond stickpin  by  a  pet  crow  while  at  the 
bar  in  a  tavern.  On  another  occasion  sev- 
eral Important  sheets  from  a  courthouse 
file  were  made  off  with  by  a  crow  when 
the  window  was  left  open.  On  July  26 
of  this  year  it  was  reported  that  a  crow 
snatched  the  automobile  keys  and  driv- 
ers license  out  of  the  hand  of  a  Long 
Island,  N.  Y,,  man  as  he  walked  from  his 
house  to  the  car.  Wild  crows  even  pilfer 
from  one  another,  steal  neat-building 
material,  and  seem  to  think  nothing  of 
itt  At  least  they  never  fight  over  the 
matter. 

Community  Life  in  Crowdom 

In  many  ways  crows  seem  to  get  along 
better  than  humail  society,  and  even  seem 
to  live  together  in  greater  peace  than 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
They  are  quite  clannish,  with  fifty  or 
sixty  of  them  nesting  together  in  a  small 
area.  In  their  winter  quarters  their 
flocks  sometimes  jiumber  as  many  as  a 
quarter  million.  This  means  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  crows  there  are  set  rules 
and  regulations  that  each  one  tries  to 
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follow  and  this  in  turn  leads  ta  peace 
and'tinity.  Crows  are  very  much  devoted 
to  one  another.  When  one  of  their  com- 
rades is  injured  they  will  gather  round; 
mourn  and  lament  over  the  accident,  and 
do  everything  they  ^can  to  nurae  hia 
wounds.  Once  when  a  crow  fell  into  the 
Merrimack  river  his  buddies  dived  to  the 
rescue,  worked  in  shifts  to  keep  him 
afloat,  and  finally  got  him  ashore.  From 
India  comes  the  report  of  how  ci;ows 
took  care  of  and  fed  one  of  their  blinded 
mates,  a  task  that  few  birds  would  do. 
In  their  social  system  crows  have  des- 
ignated scouts  and  sentries  as  well  as 
captains  and  lieutenants  to  manage  the 
flock's  affairs.  They  never  feed  unless 
they  have  spotters  and  outposts  to  give 
the  signal  of  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  By 
their  "wireless"  communication  system 
they  inform  every  crow  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  movejnents  of  life.  Crows  can  easily 
be  heard  by  other  crows  a  mile  away, 
Tliis  explains  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
farmers  to  catch  crows  red-handed  when 
they  raid  crops  and  chicken  coops*  Alan 
Devoe,  writing  in  Reader's  Digest^  tells 
us  that 

crow  sentinels,  posted  in  a  high  tree  while 
their  fellows  feed^  can  spot  a  gun  barrel  half 
a  mile  away^  and  never  confuse  it  with  a  iish- 
pole  or  a  walking  stick.  When  they  signal  that 
a  man  with  a  gun  is  coming,  the  flock  departs 
in  absolute  silenee  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  -per 
hour.  Grows  seem  to  have  a  vocabulary  of  at 
least  25  caw-words  for  keeping  each  other 
posted,  and  they  hear  so  well  that  they  can 
detect  the  snap  of  a  twig  more  acutely  than 
any  other  wild  creature  except  deer. 

Besides  the  farmer's  shotgun,  crows 
have  a  number  of  other  enemies,  which 
include  owls,  hawks,  eats,  foxes,  skunks 
and  raccoons.  If  any  of  these  are  sighted 
or  caught  during  the  daylight  hours 
crows  raise  such  a  tumult  that  aU  the 
crows  in  the  neighborhood  come  a-flying, 
whereupon  they  will  torment  and  torture 
the  creatnr^  to  d,eath  unless  it  is  able  to 
reach  some  near-by  shelter. 

AWAKE  I 


An  Old  Wives'  Tale 

Far  ever  so  long  it  has  been  told  that 
crows  iiold  court  trials  when  one  of  their 
members  violates  their  code  of  ethics.  It 
is  said  that  the  flock  assembles  in  solemn 
session  and  debates  the  matter  for  hours 
on  end,  while  the  offender  silently  waits 
a  short  distance  away  to  hear  the  ont- 
come  of  the  court-martial.  In  the  end,  if 
found  innocent  the  flock  disperses  in 
silence,  but  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  re^ 
turned  the  accused  has  his  eyes  pecked 
out  and  is  beaten  to  death.  Most  orni- 
thologists, however,  laugh  at  this^  as  an 
old  legend  that  has  no  real  basis  in  fact. 
Says  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine: "Some  observers  claim  that  they 
[the  crows]  hold  trials  over  the  conduct 
of  some  of  their  members.  There  is  little 
evidence,  however,  that  anything  of  this 
kind  takes  place  " 

That  crows  hold  treetop  conclaves  and 
follow  certain  parliamentary  rules  seems 
certain.  Their  get-togethers  have  all  the 
trimmings  of  a  political  convention,  and, 
since  they  have  been  holding  such  far 
longer  than  man,  it  would  seem  that  meif 
have  mimicked  the  crows  in  this  regard, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Re- 
porting on  one  of  these  conventions  the 
New  York  Times  says: 

A  crow  eonyention  follows  all  the  accepted 
rules.  As  they  begin  to  gather  in  the  clump 
of  elms  in  the  meadow  there  is  a  period  of  pre- 
liminary speech-making,  confusion  and  noise. 
Favprite  sons  make  raucous  caucus  with  mi- 
nority groups  of  delegates.  There  is  flitting 
back  and  forth  from  one  camp  to  another  by 
professionals  who  seek  to  balance  group 
against  group.  There  is  trading  and  jockeying 
for  position,  Small  bands  fly  from  head- 
q^uarters  in  the  tree  Hotels  to  apots  on  the 
ground^  talk  secretly  together,  and  then  re- 
join the  main  group. 

There  are  constant  shifts  in  the  preliminary 
stages-  There  are  momenta  of  sudden  surprise 
when  a  rumor  of  major  import  catches  aU  off 
guard.  A  short  period  of  silence  is  followed 
b^  an  outburst  of  louder  noise.  Little  by  little 
tension  mounts-  Messengers  come  and  go.  Dele- 
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gates  f<mn  gronps  and  wheel  throi^h  the  air 
in  i^emonErtr&tion  of  the  sbren^h  of  their 
candidates.  At  length,  when  the  noise  and 
eonfuaion  are  at  their  height,  one  senseiS  the 
approaching  climas. 

Suddenly,  the  screaming,  shouting  and  con- 
fusion subside.  One  voice,  lone  and  authorita- 
tive, caws  forth  a  series  of  dogmatic  com- 
mands. The  leader  is  elected  and  the  platform 
for  the  season  announced.  ,  .  ,  When  the 
crows  finish  their  convention  the  tumult  and 
shouting  are  over.  That's  a  salubrious  point 
about  crow  politics. 

A  Look  at  Their  Family  Life 

In  the  busy  mating  season  there  may 
be  a  mix-up  in  the  marital  relations,  but 
this  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
raising  of  a  family.  And  so  it  happens 
that  at  times  two  females  will  share  a 
single  nest  while  enjoying  the  eompan- 
ionship  of  one  male,  or  two  males  will 
affectionately  wort  together  feeding  a 
single  brood  of  youngsters.  Love  and  de- 
votion of  parents  for  their  children 
reaches  a  high  point  among  crows.  Dur- 
ing the  three-week  nesting  period  the 
young  birds  will  eat  between  13  and  14 
pounds  of  food,  and  this  requires  the 
parents  to  endlessly  toil  until  they  them- 
selves are  but  skin  and  bones/ Young 
crows  seem  to  be  all  appetite- 
Born  in  April  or  May,  the  fledglings 
learn  their  kindergarten  lessons  before 
they  leave  the  nest  For  the  first  two 
weeks  out  of  the  nest  they  are  in  gram- 
mar school;  then  two  weeks  of  high- 
schooling;  and  then  an  intensive  four- 
week*  college  course  and  they  are  ready 
to  face  the  problems  of  life.  They  have 
learned  from  their  elders  that  cows, 
sheep,  horses  and  pigs  are  not  to  be 
feared  like  hawks,  cats,  foxes,  owls  and 
men. 

Barring  possible  accidents,  storms  and 
the  hot  lead  of  shotguns,  crows  live  to  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  A  record  of 
eighty  years  has  been  claimed  for  one 
crow*  Prom  May  to  September  adult 
erows  shed  their  feathers,  but  only  a 
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few  at  a  time,  so  that  at  all  times  ttiey 
have  plenty  of  flight  feathers.  In  the 
^ntertime  they  assemble  in  great  roost- 
ing grounds,  some  of  which  in  the  United 
States  are  ioeated  in  ihe  B.reA  around 
Philadelphia-  Their  knowledge  of  tide- 
tables  is  so  accurate  that  they  ^^^U  leave 
their  toost  precisely  on  time  to  arrive 
on  the  tidal  flats  of  Delaware^  Bay  when 
they  can  get  snails  and  small  fish.  This 
keeps  them  through  the  winter  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

One  thing  yoa  can  bet  on^  crows  will 
never  grow  hungry  for  lack  of  using 
their  heads.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few 
things  a  crow  will  not  eat.  It  takes  three 
pages  in  an  agricultural  bulletin  to  list 
the  different  items  included  in  the  crow's 
menu-  Fruits  and  nuts,  meats  and  vege- 
tables^  are  all  included.  If  a  nice  juicy 
iJeld  moilse  is  desired  for  a  change,  Mr. 
Crow  hops  on  the  back  of  a  rooting  pig 
and  waits  till  his  earth-moving  friend 
'uncovers  one.  Spying  a  foxy,  wily  fos 
with,  a  fresh  catch  in  its  month  a  gang  of 
crows  will  tease  and  pester  it  so  much 
that  it  will  run  for  cover  and  leave  its 
prey  for  the  hungry  crows. 

Thousands  of  *  crows  have  been  dyna- 
mited, shtit,  poisoned  and  killed  in  otiier 
ways  by  man  because  of  the  damage  they 
cause  farmers.  They  have  been  '^damned 


as  American  wild-life  enemy  No,  1"-  But 
such  wanton  slaughter  is  not  tt^arranted. 

The  erow  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
good  he  does  is  worth  his  keep.  Every 
ye&T  CTows  eat  tons  upon  toirs  of  crop- 
destroying  insects.  Says  the  Farmer's 
Bulletin  No.  1102,  issued  by  the  U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agrieultrure: 

Unimpeachable  evideneeT  however,  sJiows 
that  imder  many  conditions  the  crow  exerts  a 
beneficial  economic  influence.  Insects  supply 
abont  one-fifth  of  its  food,  among  those  preyed 
upon  beingr  some  of  the  worst  agricultural 
pests-Jgr^shoppers,  caterpillars^  and  white 
gruba  and  their  parents  the  May  beetles.  De- 
spite general  belief  to  the  contrary^  the  erow  is 
esteemed  in  some  farming  ^eetiotis. . , ,  Nation- 
wide tndiseriminate  crGw  control  is  neither 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  restoring  -water- 
fowl nor  an  economically  sound  procednre  for 
protecting  crops  and  poultry. 

Shrewd  and  clever,  a  rascal  yet  lov- 
able, a  sense  of  humor  with  an  irapisli 
twist,  a  boisterons  yet  peaceable  com- 
munity  life  that  should  shame  an  accus- 
ing mankind — all  these  facts  make  a  visit 
to  Crowville  fascinating.  And  none  can 
gainsay  that  the  bird  has  a  big  heart, 
though  irate  farmers  may  mutter  darkly 
that  his  helly  is  bigger.  So  don'i  be  down- 
east,  Mr.  Crow,  you're  not  as  black  as 
yon  are  painted. 


Cat-and'-Canary  Murders 

Bozo  the  Cat  used  his  inside  connections  with  &  pet  shop  in  Brooklyn  to 
coinmit  four  murderSj  in  front  of  many  wittiesses.  Bozo  tried  to  break  into 
wire  cages  cont^ning  cananea  and  other  birds,  but  was  somewhat  distracted 
by  the  gntiiering  crowds  Oft  the  sidewalk  that  tried  to  shoo  him  off  by 
waving  buraing^  papeirs.  The  police  ftflJ  arrived,  bat  could  not  loeate  the  owh<irs.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  af  Cruelty  io  Animals  was  phoned,  but  said  it  could  do 
nothing  aS  the  shop  Was  private  property  and  could  not  be  braken  into.  By  now  Bozo 
was  ED  longej:  impnwssed  by  the  physical  gyrations  and  flame-th rowing  of  the  frantic 
humans  outside,  and  concentrated  on  the  frantic  canaries  inside.  He  ayatematically 
punched  a  hole  in  one  of  the  wire  cages,  dined  on  four  canaries  worth  $a  each,  and 
then  took  it  On  the  lam  without  leaving  so  much  ag  a  tip.  Bozo  left  through  a  window 
.as  rescuers  entered  the  baek  door.  A  $12  dinner  on  the  house^not  bad. 
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Why  Must  Messiah  Die 
Before  His  Glory? 

TN  PREVIOUS  articles  we  have  fnr- 
_l  nished  abundant  proof  that  the  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  of  .nineteen  centuries  ago 
was  the  foretold  Messiah,  whom  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews  then  spoke  of  as 
"Christ".  Hence  Ee  came  to  be  called 
Jesus  Christ 

"When  He  had  finished  His  work  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Him  on  earth  "by 
the  Most  High  God,  He  reported  to  His 
Father  in  prayer  and  said :  '1  have  glori- 
fied thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And 
now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was>  I 
have  manifested  thj^  name  unto  the  men 
[the  loyal  apostles]  which  thou  gavest 
meoutof  the  world;  thine  theywere^and 
thou  gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept 
thy  word/'  (John  17 :  4-6)  The  next  after- 
noon Jesus  died  on  a  tree  at  Calvary. 

His  words  above  are  proof  that  pre- 
viou'Sly  He  had  been  a  spirit  in  glory 
with  Jehovah  God,  that  He  had  been  sent 
to  earth  to  perform  a  work  which  He  had 
now  done,  and  that  He  desired  to  return 
and  be  with  His  Father  in  heaven.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  prayer  that  He  >vas 
arrested,  charged  with  the  crime  of  trea- 
son against  the  Roman  govemmejit  then 
in  control  of  Jerusalem,  and  condemned. 
The  charge  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
Jestis  had  repeatedly  emphasised  God's 
kingdom  and  had  constantly  kept  it  be- 
fore the  minds  of  His  followers.  So  this 
man  Jesus,  under  arrest,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem 
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to  be  tried,  and  there  He  was  convicted 
and  executed  for  treason,  even  though 
He  was  wholly  innocent. 

In  reply  to  the  fals§  charge  Jesus  said: 
'*My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews:  but  now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence/'  The  time  had 
not  come  for  putting  the  Kingdom  in  op- 
eration in  power  and  glory,  and  for  that 
reason  Jesus  said  the  Kingdom  was  not 
from  a  worldly  source  and  hence  not 
then  in  operation.  The  clear  inference 
must  be  that  there  was  a  further  work 
to  be  done  on  earth  before  He  would 
come  in  heavenly  glory  and  power  to 
take  up  the  reins  of  the  government. 

At  that  time  Jesus  was  asked  by  the 
Roman  governor  this  question :  '*Art 
thou  a  king?"  To  this,  Jesus  answered: 
^*Thon  sayest  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  -should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice/'  (John 
18: 36,  37)  This  confession  establishes 
the  fact  that  Christ  Jesus,  God's  Anoint- 
ed One,  was  sent  to  earth  and  made  a 
King  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  Almighty 
God  and  of  God's  purpose  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  that  would  completely  vindicate 
the  name  of. the  Most  High.  To  prove 
himself  worthy  to  be  king  in  that  govern- 
ment Jesus  as  the  Messiah  must  die  for 
His  complete  faithfulness  to  God  and  in 
vindication  xif  God's  supremacy.  Indeed, 
within  a  feW  hours  after  this  Jesus  was 
nailed  to  the  tree  at  Calvary  as  though 
He  was  a  vile  sinner,  and  there  He  died. 
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Concerning  a  man  tliiis  execnted  God's 
law  declared :  ''His  body  shall  not  remain 
all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  bury  him  that  day;  (for  he  that 
is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God;)  that  thy 
land  be  not  defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance" 
{Deuteronomy  21:23)  God's  law  an- 
nounced thus  through  Moses  that  the 
willful  sinner  should  be  hanged  on  a  tree 
and  should  be  accursed  of  God.  For  Je- 
sus to  be  nailed  to  a  tree  marked  Him  in 
the  eyes  of  ignorant  onlookers  as  a  sin- 
ner; yet  He  was  entirely  without  sin, 
{Deuteronomy  21:22,23;  Galatians 
3: 13)  He  had  done  no  wrong-  He  was 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,'and  without 
sin,  and  all  the  scriptures  so  testify.  (He- 
brews 7:26;  1  Peter  1:19)  Why,  then, 
should  the  Perfect  One,  the  Son  of  God, 
be  put  to  death  1  and  why  did  Grod  permit 
His  beloved  Son,  who  was  anointed  to 
be  King,  to  be  put  to  death  in  such  a  way, 
as  if  He  was  a  vile  sinner! 

God's  purpose  in  thus  letting  Messiah 
die  before  granting  Him  glory  in  heaven 
was  that  the  Messiah  on  earth  might  vin- 
dicate Jehovah  as  the  only  living  and 
true  God  and  as  tie  Universai  Sovereign 
whose  name  is  holy  and  whose  word  is 
faithful.  The  Messianic  Ruler  in  God's 
kingdom  must  be  His  Chief  Vindicator, 
That  kingdom  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  God's  purpose  and  arrangement. 
Everything  else  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. At  the  very  beginning  of  sin  in  this 
world  G-od  stated  His  purpose  to  bring 
forth  His  kingdom  that  would  destroy 
Satan  the  Devil,  who  introduced  sin,  and 
tiiat  would  exalt  and  vindicate  Jehovah's 
great  name.  (Genesis  3:15)  Two  thou- 
sand years  later  Jehovah  God  announced 
His  purpose  to  choose  the  ruler  for  the 
Kingdom  from  among  Abraham's  de- 
scendants, and  that  through  this  kingdom 
Kuler  all  the  families  and  nations  of  the 
earth  obeying  God  might  receive  a  last- 
ing blessing.  (Genesis  12:  3"  and  22: 17, 
18)  It  is  certain  that  the  patriarch 
Abraham  did  not  understand  the  full 
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meaning  of  God's  promise  to  him;  but 
that  did  Hot  alter  the  matter  at  all  with 
Abraham,  He  believed  God* 

It  is  j>lain  that  no  man  on  earth  had 
an  understanding  of  God's  kingdom  and 
its  real  purpose  until  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  His  as- 
cension to  His  heavenly  glory.  How  the 
predictions  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  by  whom, 
remained  a  mystery  until  God^s  due  tipie 
to  reveal  it  to  His  obedient  people 
through  Jesus  Christ,  (Eph^sians  1:  20- 
23  and  5:  32)  Of  course,  He  revealed  it 
first  to  His  beloved  Son,  who  must  be- 
come the  Messiah;  ani  thereafter  He 
revealed  the  meaning  of  it  to  those  who 
became  the  true  and  faithful  followers 
in  the  footsteps  of  His  beloved  Son,  No 
others  to  this  day  have  understood  the 
in}^tery  of  God.  Jesus  spoke  in  pamhles 
concerning  the  royal  mystery,  but  those 
who  stood  by  and  heard  Him  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  His  utterances. 
After  Jesus  ascended  into  Heaven,  He 
sent  down  the  spirit  of  God  upon  His 
devoted  followers  to  enlighten  them. 

Then  it  was  that  one  of  His  inspired 
apostles  wrote  th&se  words,  at  CoJos- 
sians  1:26:  "Even  the  mystery  whici» 
hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  gen- 
erations, but  now  is  made  manifest  to 
his  saints,"  That  mystery  included  the 
question  as  to  why  the  Messiah  should 
suffer  and  die  before  He  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  His  royal  glory.  After  Jesus* 
resurrection  from  the  dead  He  said  to 
His  disciples:  "Thus  it  is  writteh,  and 
thus  it  behoved  Christ  [or,  Messiah]  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the 
third  day :  and  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these 
things,"— Luke  24:46-48. 

Hence  the  answer  is  that  the  Mes- 
siah must  first  die  before  being  glorified 
in  order  that  He  might  prove  His  integ- 
rity toward  God,  vindicate  God,  and 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  Kingdom. 

AWAKE  ! 


speak  to  Be  Understood 


So  OFTEN  the  charge  is  made  that 
^'important"  people  in  government 
and  business,  and  in  the  higher  strata  of 
society,  speak  and  write  over  and  above 
the  heads  of  the  common  people.  Some 
magazines  and  newspapers,  like  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  New  Tork 
Times,  being  guilty  of  the  same  thing, 
have  been  labeled  '*the  unreadable 
press".  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  "the  most 
readable  front  page  in  the  country". 
Robert  P.  Ounning,  a  so-called  "read- 
ability experf ',  according  to  Time  maga- 
zine, asserts  that  the  reason  why  some 
writers  are  "hard  to  read"  is  that  "their 
marathon  sentences,  foggy  words  and 
abstractions  put  their  pieces  completely 
out  of  reach  of  all  but  the  upper  5  to  10 
percent  of  their  readers".  They  confuse 
"dignity  with  pomposity". 

Juggling  big  words  and  "tapeworm" 
sentences  may  be  an  art,  but  it  is  poor 

art  and  one  that  is  altogether  unpopular. 
Sir  Earnest  Gowers  recently  published 
a  long-needed  book  entitled  Plain  Words 
which  is  especially  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  British  officials  how  to 
speak  and  write  so  that  they  can  be  un- 
derstood. The  book  gives  many  examples 
of  burdensome  and  clumsy  expressions 
that  infect  "official'*  language. 

"OfBcial"  Washington  is  also  guilty  of 
trying  to  express  common  thoughts  with 
uncommon  woi^ds  and  thereby  add,  so 
they  think,  "dignity."  "During  the  New 
Deal  decade,"  says  English  book-review- 
er Mervyn  Jones,  "the  poor  became  the 
wider -privileged;  the  feeble^  the  incapac- 
itated; the  hungry^  the  undernourished; 
and  the  cra^y  the  tcnbalanced  or  the  mal- 
adjusted. As  the  world  has  become  more 
cruel,  its  language  has  become  more 
mealy-mouthed.  War  has  become  hostil- 
ities, torture  has  become  maltreatment, 
and  massacre  has  become  genocide.  In 
the  end,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  suggested, 
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murder  may  be  described  as  life  control 
or  free  deathJ' 

The  New  Deal  may  well  be  charged 
with  bringing  in  the  hobb^  of  condensing 
words  by  using  abbreviations.  It  was  al- 
most necessary  to  abbreviate  the  endless 
number  of  bureaucratic  agencies  fa- 
thered by  the  "raw  deaF',  as  it  has  been 
labeled.  During  the  recent  war  the  mili- 
tary establishn^ents  cultivated  the  use 
of  abbreviations.  As  an  epidemic  it  has 
grown  and  spread  until  now  it  is  a 
plague  upon  the  languag^.  Commenting 
on  this  "boiled-down"  language,  Anita 
Daniel  says,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"Speaking  and  writing  in  abbreviation  is 
Uke  eating  dehydrated  food.  It  may  be 
practical^  but  it  takes  all  the  flavor  out 
of  life." 

Advocates  of  this  sort  of  thing  say  it 
is  practical  to  sift  abbreviations  through- 
out sentences  because  it  save^^  time. 
"Wllich  makes  one  ask^  What  do  these 
"code"  speakers  do  with  all  the  time  they 
§ave  after  swallowing  half  their  words! 
Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
individuals  who  are  so  rushed  that  they 
have  to  chop  off  their  words  would  never 
think  of  leaving  out  a  single  syllable 
when  saying  "psychoanalysis"?  In  this 
ease  they  think  the  length  of  the  word 
has  dignity^  and  if  spoken  in  its  entirety 
they  have  inches  added  to  their  mental 
stature. 

Penetrating  deeper  into  the  "foggy" 
way  people  speak  and  write,  it  is  ob- 
served that  lawyers  speak  as  lawyers, 
soldiers  as  soldiers,  politicians  as  politi- 
cians, financiers  as  financiers.  Eaeh  jield 
has  a  technical  jargon  of  its  own,  and  one 
that  is  not  in  general  usage.  Speaking  to 
those  in  their  own  field  they  are  under- 
stood, but  lawyers,  soldiers,  politicians 
and  financiers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
that  when  speaking  or  writing  to  those 
outside  their  particular  school  of  train- 
ing they  should  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  the  general  public  in  order  that 
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all  may  Tmdersta^d  thetn.  If  their  learn- 
iag  is  so  narrow  and  their  education  so 

limited  that  they  are  not  able  to  express 
themselves  in  language  that  is  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  they  speak^  then 
they  should  go  hack  and  pick  up  some 
grammar-school  education.  They  would 
do  well  to  read  more  essays  written  by 
10-year-old  children. 

Oh  that  men  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  Bible  and'the  wise  counsel  o£  the 
apostle  Paul!— "I  had, rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by 
my  Voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  au  unknown 
tongue," — 1  C&rinthians  14: 19. 


Gilead's  Twelfth  Class 

#  The  twelfth  class  at  the  Watehtower 
Biblo  School  of  Gilead  is  made  up  of 


108  stn-Jents,- mostly  from  the  United 
States,  However,  18  from  Canada,  6  from 
Great  Britain  and  1  from  the  Nether^ 
lands  also  matriculated,  thus  making 
this  class  somewhat  internationah  The 
Society  invited  these  full-time  ministers 
to  arrive  in  good  time  before  the  opening 
date  of  Tuesday,  August  31,  Eagor  to 
get  started  the  majority  arrived  by  the 
Saturday  previous  and  were  able  to 
spend  Sunday  and  Monday  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings. 

On  Monday  the  new  arrivals  were  in- 
troduced to  their  domestic  duties  which 
they  are  to  take  care  of  in  addition  to 
their  school  work.  Promptly  at  8  a.m. 
Tuesday,  school  opened  with  the  address 
by  the  schoors  president,  N.  H,  Kuorr, 
entitled  ^^Not  a  Slow  God".  Thereafter 
the  students  were  dismissed  to  their 
classes  as  school  routine  onee  again  was 
in  full  swing  for  five  months  at  Gilead, 
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A  Helping  Hand  Sor  Christians 


"With  mounting  intensity  as  the  final  end  of  wicked- 
ness approaches,  persecution,  temptations  and  pitfalls 
beset  the  path  of  Christians,  The  Watchtower  provides 
a  welcome  helping  hand  to  those  who  would  keep  separate 
from  the  world,  its  tvickedness  and  pleasures.  For  almost 
70  years  it  has  lighted  the  way  to  life  for  its  readers  by 
its  revealing  researches  into  pwphecy  and  courageous 
exposure  of  present  dangers.  Benefit  from  this  reliable 
help  by  subscribing  today.  Published  twice  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 
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Berlin  Strusgle;  Continaed 

^  In  early  September  the  strug- 
gle for  Berlin  centered  around 
the  currency,  which  was  hut  a 
phase  of  the  over-all  struggle  for 
Germany,  itself  but  a  part  of  the 
struggle  for  world  domination- 
The  U.  S.,  on  September  2,  pre- 
sented s  three-polDt  program  for 
the  control  of  the  currency,  t^  be 
issued  by  the  Russians.  The  pro- 
gram seemed  on  the  surface  to 
call  for  but  a  minor  adjustment, 
but  was  in  fact  the  basis  of  U.  S, 
efforts  to  prevent  Berlin  from  be- 
coming a  Russian-dominated  city, 
and  calls  for  four-power  control 
of  the  amount  of  currency  to  be 
laaued  and  the  credits  and  dis- 
counts to  be  authorized.  The  plan 
also  included  a  trade  agreement 
between  Berlin  and  the  Western 
zones  of  Germany  that  would  in- 
sure the  economic  life  of  tUose 
sectloas  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  U.  S„  Britain  and  France.  Aa 
these  discussions  were  under 
way,  conditions  in  the  city  itself 
were  turbulent  There  were  dem- 
onstrations and  counter-demon- 
stratTons  by  Communists  and 
anti-Communists.  In  one  of  these' 
demonstrations  paraders  entered 
the  Soviet  sector  and  Russian 
poHce  and  Ile<l  army  soldiers  re- 
portedly fired  into  the  orowd_  A. 
Red  ilag  was  pulled  down.  A 
boy  of  15  was  killed-  Other  dem- 
onstrators wern  wounded.  Five 
were  arrested  by  the  Russians 
and  eentenced  to  25  years  at  hard 
labor     The    situation    continued 


tense  and  the  discussions  were 
suspended, 

moflcow  Conferences 

'%'  Conferences  between  tlie  en- 
vo-ys  of  Britain,  tli^  United 
States  and  France  with  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov,  of  Russia, 
were  resumed  September  14  after 
a  fifteen-day  breafe-  The  Western 
powers  sought  to  bring  the  talks 
over  Berlin  and  the  RussLan 
blockade  of  that  city  to  a  conclii> 
sion  of  some  kind.  After  talking 
an  hour  and  a  half  (shortest  of 
the  ten  Kremlin  talks),  the  en- 
voys went  away,  smiling,  but 
saying  nothing,  except.  ^*We  met 
Mr.  Molotov  and  -,Mr.  Sraimov 
fhis  aide]-  No  comment,"  U,  S, 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  the 
next  day  indicated  that  he  felt 
the  Kremlin  negotiations  were 
discouraging,  but  bad  little  to 
say.  The  perplexTty  of  nations 
and  their  leaders  Is  reflected  In 
these  *'no  comment"  attitudes- 
France's  Qnandary 

^  France's  in-again-ont-agaln 
fiovernment  had  a  troubled  week 
in  early  September,  that  Is,  an 
extraordinarily  troubled  week 
On  September  .%  premier-desig- 
nate Robert  Schuinan,  who  had 
not  even  been  confirmed  (as 
premier)  had  to  give  up.  But  he 
came, hack  the  next  day,  resum- 
ing the  oommlsBlon  of  premier. 
After  all-night  consultations  a 
coalition  cabinet  was  formed  aod 
met  Sunday  afternoon  (Septem- 


ber 5) .  It  souglit  to  solve  the  crit- 
ical situation  by  approving  a 
straight  wage  bonus  of  2,500 
francs,  to  all  workers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  state  employ- 
ees. But  the  Assembly  did  not 
back  him  up,  and  on  September  7, 
by  a  vote  of  295-289,  Sehuman 
was  out  again.  The  next  day 
President  Aarlol  charged  Henri 
Queuille  (pronounced  Kuh-ye),  a 
ra<Jicftl,  with  the  task  of  fornilng 
a  cabinet  that  would  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  Assembly.  QueulUe 
obtained  the  backing  of  the  As- 
sembly 3ol-196  and  went  to  work. 
He  solved  the  a^ute  problem  of 
finding  an  acceptable  finance 
minister  by  taking  the  job  him- 
self. A  reshuffling  of  other  cabi- 
net posts  produced  a  new  govern- 
ment. 

Italian  Coloni-es 

^  Disposition  of  Italy's  colonies 
In  Africa  was  to  be  made  within 
a  year  after  the  ratiUcation  of 
the  peace  treaty  on  September  15, 
1947.  Deputies  of  the  Big  Four 
foreign  ministers  held  fifty  meet- 
IngB  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
but  were  nnabte  to  come  to  any 
agreement-  Russia  in  early  Sep- 
tember  proposed  a  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ministers  themselves,  and 
the  other  three  powers  agreed. 
They  met.  They  talked.  They  dis- 
agreed. They  aceoTaplislied  noth- 
ing. The  problem  then  went  to 
the  D,  N.,  in  harmony  with  trea- 
ty provlsiohS, 

Papal  PfllATer 

^  Pope  Pius  XII  told  German 
CathoUcs  (September  5)  they 
mlwht  have  to  fight  *'to  the  last 
drop  of  blood"  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany.  The  same 
day  the  pope  addressed  a  gather- 
ing of  girl  members  of  Catholic 
Action  that  filled  the  square  In 
front  of  the  Vatican,  It  was  rain- 
ing, and  the  pope  caught  a  cold- 
He  urged  tlje  girls  to  be  fearless 
propagandists  and  bring  back  to 
the  church's  fold  all  who  had 
been  led  astray  by  antielerlcal  In- 
fiuence.  A  week  fater  there  ivere 
300,000  Catholic  youth  in  Rome 
In  celebration  of  the  18th  anni- 
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Tersary  of  the  founding  of  Cath- 

oUc  Action.  He  urged  the  young 
men  to  steer  clear  of  false  doc- 
trines- Said  a  Catholic  priest, 
with  ■  reference  to  Communlata. 
"Juat  let  them  put  out  their 
tea^*!  and  we  will  show  them 
who  iB  nioning  Italy/' 

SpaniBh  Protestants  PersMmted 

^  Dr.  John  Sutherland  BoDnell, 
of  IJew  York,  said  { Septfimher  S) 
that  the  saddest  spot  In  Europe 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  wor- 
Bhlp  Is  Spain,  He  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  dflstnictlon  wrought  In 
Protestant  churches  by  groups  of 
Catholic  Action  youths  and  had 
copies  of  literature  left  by  the 
attackers^  warning  the  Protea- 
tantB  to  close  their  churches  and 
their  ministers  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  pamphlets  quoted  the 
pastoral  letters  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  who  brand- 
ed Protestant  rolnisters  aa  "fo- 
menters  of  atbelsnii  and  dleloyal 
to  Spain". 

JuUaaa  Becomes  Queen 

^  After  the  instrumente  of  ab- 
dication had  been  duly  aJgn^d  on 
September  4,  Queeo  Wllhelmlna 
of  the  Netherlands,  68,  after  a 
reiga  of  fifty  years,  assumed  th@ 
title  of  priifcess  and  Introduced 
her  daughter  to  the  people  ae 
Qiieea  Juliana  from  the  balcony 
of  the  palace  at  Amsterdera.  The 
following  Monday  (September  6) 
the  Investiture  of  Juliana  toolf 
place,  and  she  was  solemnly 
sworn  In  as  queen  lu'  the  *'New 
Church"  (built  1408),  the  States 
General  governing  body  In  turn 
swearing  loyalty  to  the  queen. 
Seven  Communist  membGrs  only 
"promised*^  fidelity,  since  they 
'*could  Bwear  I  by  none  ereater" 
than  themselves, 

Benei'  Death 

#  Br.  Eduard  Benes,  eecond 
president  of  Czechoslovakia^  died 
September  8-  His  aj?e  was  64.  He 
had  suffered  a  stroke  mAre  than 
a  year  ago,  and  resigned  the 
ppeBldeney  last  June.  The  funer- 
al on  September  8  was  heavily 
guarded  by  the  Ommunists  to 
prevent  any  dlsturbanGC,  Behind 


the  £tm  carnage  bearing  th6 
body  cjf  Czechoslovakia's  beloved 
president  walkecl  Mt  widow  In 
deep  mourning,  and  as  she  passed 
the  women  of  Oseeboslovakla 
wept  with  her>  Even  men  were, 
not  ashamed  to  ahed  tears  at  the 
lose  which  they  had  suBtalned  in 
the  death  of  Benes. 

-Travdft"  Attvwbs  into 

^  ^avda,  omclal  newspaper  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Eusaiat 

charged  { September  8)  that 
Slarahal  Tito  Lad  Joined  the  im- 
periflliBla  and  was  waging  a  ter* 
rorjst  campaign  of  "rapreaalonB, 
mass  ■  arresta  and  marders'' 
against  a  majority  ot  the  Tug-o- 
Slav  Communist  party.  As  the 
editorial  comes  after  the  death 
of  Zhdanovr,  leader  In  the  attack 
on  Tito,  it  shows  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Russian  Ckimmunists 
toward  Tito  remains  unchanged. 

TuggBlAV  pigs 

^  The  ao-calleU  '*rich  peapante*' 
or  '^kulaks"  of  Yugoslavia  have 
been  losing  their  plgft.  Marshal 
Tito  In  early  September  sent  out 
his  eommissarB  to  ftelze  the  pJgs^ 
and  turn  them  over  to  etate- 
owned  farm*  and  peasant  co- 
operatives. The  reason  assl^ed 
was  that  the  kulaks  were  hiding 
their  pigs  and  not  selling  the  re- 
Quired  quotBB  to  the  government. 
The  kulake  said  the  government 
would  pay-  only  a  tenth  of  the 
free-market  price  of  pork. 

Death  of  ^naJh 

^  The  death  of  Mohammed  All 

Jlnnah.  governor  general  of  Pak- 
lstan»  further  complicated  the 
already  perplexing  situation  in 
that  region.  The  Fablstan  leader 
died  auddenly  of  a  heart  attai^k, 
September  11,  at  the  age  of  71. 
The  funeral  held  the  next  day, 
was  attended  by  half  a  million 
MoaleroSi  many  of  them  loudly 
monrulnff  their  leader^s  unespect- 
ed  demise. 

Hyderabad  in  a  Bad  Way 

^  The  princely  state  of  Hydera- 
tjad  Is  in  India,  but  does  not 
want  to  he  of  India.  It  Is  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  territory  ly- 


ing right  tn  the  middle  of  tlie 
Indian  dominion,  surrounded  by 
It  on  all  sides,  but  seeks  to  re- 
main independent.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  insists  the  sitaa- 
tion  causes  trouble,  and  to  settle 
the  difficulty  India's  troops  In- 
vaded Hyderabad  from  all  direc- 
tions on  September  11*  while 
Hyderabad  vainly  called  on  the 
UpJS,  to  come  to  the  rescue.  By 
mid-September  India  was  waging 
a  foil-scale  war  against  Hydera- 
bad. 

Bevolt  In  S^ratheast  Asia 

^  I^ews  reports  in  earty  Septem- 
ber stated  that  "revolt-swept 
Southeast  Asia  is  becoming  one 
of  the  major  danger  spots  in  a 
troubled  world".  The  situation  In 
■Burma,  Indo-Chlna  and  Indone- 
sia is  far  worse  than  official 
statements  admit.  Oovernments 
and  rebels  are  coufnalog  the 
situation  with  propaganda.  The 
young  Burmese  government  Is  be- 
set by  four  separate  revolts,  the 
latest  to  spring  up  being  the 
Karen  rebellion.  The  situation  Is 
doubly  Berloua  beeause  Burma  is 
the  rice-bowl  of  Asia,  and  de- 
creased rice  supplies  are  certain 
to  result  from  the  widespxead 
disorders.  In  Indo-Ohina  the 
French  forces,  about  10O.000 
men,,  are  insufficient  at  present 
to  defeat  the  Viet  Nam  Repub- 
lic's guerrillas  that  swarm  over 
the  country.  Indonesian  Commu- 
nists have  taken  over  the  Soctal- 
1st,  Labor  and  Xoung  Socialist 
parties,  and  threaten  to  dominate 
the  Indonesian  army.  The  Dutch 
government  has  announced  that 
Communism  wUl  be  outlawed  in 
the  Indies^  and  will  be  fought  l^y 
the  government  "with  all  the  le- 
gal means  at  its  disposal". 

U.Xp  Headqiuarters 

#  Acting  U.  N,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral B.  A.  Cohen,  on  Septem- 
ber 14^  turned  the  first  shovelful 
of  earth  In  the  ground-breabing 
ceremonies  for  the  construction 
of  the  monolythic,  unimaginative 
U-  N.  headquarters  in  New  York 
city.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  addressed 
the  SOO  in  attendance,  expressing 
confidence  that  there  would  "be 
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estaDHsnea  Here  a  pian  lor  ppat?© 
so  that  tHe  Uttle  children  of  to- 
day and  thoae  uaborn  vUl  know 
no  war**. 

Freedom  from  Want? 

^  Leading  participants  In  the 
centenary  meeting  of  the  Anaeri- 
can  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sc3en<«  at  WashingtOB 
in  mid-September  stated  thatftJie 
earth  was  Just  not  t>lg  enoiigri  to 
support  its  human  popiilatlon  at 
ita  present  rate  of  Increase. 
Dr.  Fairfield  Oabora»  president 
of  the  New  Yorte  Zoological  So- 
ciety, spealcing  on  a  symposium 
on  the  theme  *'What  Hope  for 
Manr'  eald,  "Within  the  last 
300  years  the  earth's  population 
has  increased  from  al)out  four 
hundred  million  to  mor*?  than 
two  billion/'  lie  said  the  present 
rate  of  population  Increase  wxtuld 
double  It  In  another  70  years. 
Figuring  that  it  takes  2i  produc- 
tive aerea  of  land  to  feed  one 
peraoo  ad^iuately,  It  was  stated 
that  "some  countriea  have  less 
than  an  acre  of  productive  land 
per  capita.  No  wonder  there  are 
world-wide  ahortagee  and  that 
MntJreds  of  millions  of  people 
are  either  undernourlslied  or  ac- 
tually on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion". 

Truckers'  Strike 

^  September  1  saw  the  members 
of  New  Tork'&  truck  drivers'  un- 
ion. Local  80T»  on  atrllie-  There 
were  indications  that  other  un- 
ions would  Join  in  the  walkout. 
Local  807  wanted  a  wage  In- 
crease of  SD  cents  an  hour  and 
an  eta  ploy  er-sponsored  welfare 
fund  amounting  to  5  percent  of 
each  week's  pay  mil?  There  were 
also  demands  for  rules  changes. 
As  the  strike  progreaaed  the 
problem  of  keepfng  food  and 
medical  supplies  moving  Into  the 
city  began  to  worry  the  mayor, 
and  chain  stores  began  to  feel 
the  pinch.  By  September  11  some 
of  the  strikers  were  back  at 
work,  a  number  of  the  biggest 
employers  having  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  171  cents  an  hour  in 
wage  rise,  a  more  moderate  wel- 
fare fund  and  some  of  the  rules 
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^n«PSe^.Pui.  Lu«  majority  of  th^ 
strikljtfg"  truck  drivers  stood  ada-: 
mant  for  the  Initial  demand: 
Othet  locals  made  new  demandflj 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  montti 
the  picture  was  one  of  confusion. 
Employers  also  announced  that 
they  did  uot  Intend  to  budge. 

Coastal  Strike 

<$*  The  Bmbarcadero  of  San 
Francisco's  harbor  area  was 
marked  by  unaccustomed  quiet 
In  early  September.  No  trucks 
and  railroad  freight  trains 
moved.  Similar  scenes  were  ob- 
served In  other  West  Coast  ports. 
The  maritime  strike  was  under 
way.  The  international  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's 
Union  (CIO)  waa  contesting  the 
rejei^tion  by  employers  of  the  un- 
ion hiring  hall  aa  a  closed-shop 
device. 

Meat  Packers  Sued 

^  The  four  outstanding  meat 
packers  of  tiie  U.  S-  were,  on 
September  15,  accused  of  monop- 
oly, suppressing  competition  In 
the  sale  of  their  producbs.  The 
federal  government  demanded 
that  the  "big  four"  be  split  Into 
14  distinct  competing,  concema. 
The  action  was  taken  through  a 
civil  law  soft  filed  In  Chicago 
agalhet  Armour  &  Co..  Swift  & 
Co.,  the  Cudfihy  Pecking  Co.,  and 
WHeon  &  Co.,  as  meat  prices 
were  rising  sky-high.  Attorney 
General  Tom  C.  Clark  said  that 
the  suit,  wlkleh  alleges  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
was  part  of  a  Department  of 
Justice  drive  to  free  production 
and  sale  of  food  products  from 
the  restraints  of  monopoly. 

Polio  Publicity 

#  Poliomyelitis  continued  to  re- 
ceive great  pubHcify  in  ear^y 
September.  It  was  reported  by 
Columbia  University  (Septem- 
ber 1)  that  a  i:ie\v  man-made 
chemicai  of  the  sulfa  type  had 
"successfully  halted  a  polio  virus 
in  the  mouse".  The  Tmea  said, 
"Evea  if  it  turns  out  that  pheno- 
aulfazole  neither  prevents  no'r 
cures  human  poliomyelitis,  the 
oews  that  it  does  so  in  mice  is 


of  scientific  importance," '"Virus 
specialists,  however^  were  not  im- 
preaaed  with  "DarvlsuV  (trade 
name  of  the  ohemical).  It  was 
stated  that  the  current  outbreak 
of  poiiomyelltla  In  the  U,  S,  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  country's 
worst  In  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  DefLk  year,  1940,  saw  neatly 
30,000  cases. 

Ten- Year  Healtli  Program 

^  A  tea-year  health  program, 
made  public  In  early  Septemt>er 
by  ttie  Federal  Security  admiolg- 
trator,  proposes  to  take  measures 
to  save  325,000  from  dying  need- 
lessly every  year,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  lose  of  4,300.000  man- 
years  of  worli  auDuaily  because 
of  sickncBS  at  a  cost  of  S27,000,- 
000,000  In  lost  production.  The 
program  recommends  more  med- 
ieal  personnel,  Increased  hospital 
construction  and  a  compulsory 
health  insurance  program  as  of 
prim  ary  i  mportflnce.  SEx  other 
recommendations,  following  in 
the  order  of  their  importance* 
are  (1)  improved  mental  health, 
(2)  provision  for  a  healthy  ma- 
turity by  control  of  chronic  dia- 
eases,  (3)  rehahilltatioh  for  the 
handicapped,  (4)  more  niatet*nal 
and  child  health  services,  (^)  Im- 
provement of  research  and  com- 
munity action  to  assure  co-ordi- 
nation of  medical  services,  and 
,  (C)  establishment  of  local  health 
units.  Medical  men  generally  are 
opposed  to  the  program. 

In   the    Philippines 

^  September  brought  fourfold 
woe  to  the  Philippines,  as  floods 
in  Luzon  followed  a  destructive 
typhoon,  and  a  ^uppo^dLy  ex- 
tinct volcano  on  one  of  the 
islands  necessitated  the  evacua- 
tion of  thousands.  The  Hukbala- 
hap  faction  made  the  gruesome 
foursome  complete  by  resuming 
open  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Jet  Rflcorfl 

^  Maj-  R.  L.  Johnson,  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  flying  a  North 
American  F-S6  jet  tighter  plane 
at  air  races  In  Cleveland  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  set  an  unofficial  record 
of  660.7rk  miles  an  hour- 
Si 


Courage  for  the  Future 


FEARS  you  may  have  held  for  the  future  are 
quickly  dispelled  when  tomorrow's  prospects  are 
viewed  through  tlie  undimmed  eyes  of  Awake!  Its 
enlightening  forays  into  the  realm  of  God's  bounti- 
ful creation,  its  factual  reporting  of  world  events, 
and  its  down-to-earth  view  of  what  the  future 
holds,  each  instills  courage  in  the  hearts  of  its 
readers. 


JOB  YOUi?  EJVCOUBAffEMENT  there  are  nJso  now 
available  the  three  books  "Let  God  Be  True\  "The 
Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free"  and  ''The  Kingdom  Is  at 
Hand'\  Each  with  more  than  30O  pages,  they  contain 
basic  Scriptural  information  regarding  God's  promises 
for  restoring  humankind  to  a  state  of  happiness  and 
contentment.  God's  "Word  of  truth  makes  men  free 
from  the  forebodings  of  what  the  future  may  hold. 


TAKE  COUBAGE  NOW!  A  year's  subscription  for  Awake!  (a 
32-page  magazine  published  twice  monthly)  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
three  books  "Let  God  Be  True",  "The  Truth  Shnll  Make  You  Free''  and 
The  KingdoTn  Is  at  Hand'\  together  with  the  booklet  Perrtian^nt  Gover- 
nor of  All  Nations,  may  all  be  yours  for  a  contribution  of  only  $2.00. 

Send  for  yours  today. 
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117  Aduma  St. 


Brooklyn  1,  N>Y. 


I  am  enclosing  a  Contribution  of  $2-00.  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  Atva-ke!  for  one  year  pnij  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  each  of  file  books  ''Let  Ood  Be  True'',  ''The  Tr^th  Shall  Malte  Y&u  Free''  anii  "TJbe 
JCingdom  Is  at  Hand"  onU  tlie  booklet  Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations. 
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AWAKE  ! 


AMERICAN  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
PROVES  ITS  WORTH 

A  dynamic  infitrument  in  the  liaiids  of  the  vigilant 


United  States  Blunders  in  Berlin 

An  inside  fitory  that  will  iu:i.iKe  propagandized  Americans 
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Mink  or  Rabbit,  Which? 

Fakes  fool  many  when  k  comes  to  fashionable  furs 


Not  Responsible  for  World's  Morals 

Ministers  specialize  in  preaching  gospel, 
not  politics  and  morality^  campaigns 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAI, 

Newa  Sffuri^e*  tliat  nre  able  to  keep  you  Awake  to  th?  viEftl  issuw 
of  our  tlmea  must  be  unfettered  ty  censorship  and  Bslfish  intcreatfl. 
"Avyakc!"  litis   no   fatters.    Jt  recognizefl   far^tn,  f-ces   facts,   Sa  free   to 

pLibiiah  facta.  It  i3  -not  bound  by  pofitical  ambitions  or  obligationai  it  ie 

unhampered  hy  ttdv^cfciscrs  v»rliO!^fi  toco  must  not  ba  troddftn  oo;  it  ijq 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  craedfl.  This  journal  kecpB  Itsc^lf  free  that 
it  may  sp^ak  freely  to  yi^u.  But  it  Ao&3  not  ahuae  ita  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  i3rutK 

**Awakc  1"  uwes  the  re^iilar  fieivs  frhannels,  hut  is  not  dependent  on 
ilitm.  Its  own  cori"cspon dents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  natLons, 
From  the  four  comers  of  tti&  earth  their  unccnaor^d,  on-the-scetica 
report*  come  to  you  through  these  columnB.  This  Journal's  vlewpijint 
is  not  narrow,  Ixit  is  intern  nilonal.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
landiiatfea,  by  persona  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fielda  of 
knowled^  jpess  in  re:vie-w — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  ecietica*  social  conditions,  natural  AvoiLders— why,  Hs  ot^vt^r* 

a^fl  L!*  as  broad  ftn  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens- 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 

fofljJI  an-d  Sllbtle  dajiOtrs,  to  championing  fr^^cJoni  for  rill,  tir>  oomforfcing 
niciiirnera  and  strengthening  those  disneaji^nad  fcy  the  failures  of  a. 
delinquent  world,  itfilectiai^  stjre  bope  for  the  efltablishment  of  a  right- 
t-rtq-s  New  World. 

Get  n-rquainted  with  "Awake!"  Keep  awahc  by  reading  "Awakcr' 
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American  Bill  of  Rights  Proves  Its  Worth 

''A  people  Indifferent  to  their  civil  liberties  do  not  de- 
serve to  keep  them  and  in  tlil*  revolntionary  age  may 
not  be  expected  to  keep  them  lon^J' — Justice  Don£:las. 


THE  first  ten  ameBdments  to 
the  American  Constitution  are 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Eights. 
They  hare  been  the  center 
of  much  controversy,  both  in  and  out 
,of  court,  and  through  it  all  they  have 
proved  their  worth  as  a  guarantee^  of 
certain  individual  liberties.  This  article 
endeavors  to  show  this  proof  of  worthi- 
ness,^particularly  in  the  case  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  appear- 
ing in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  guarantees 
such  broad  and  vital  freedoms  as  speech 
aad  press  and  worship- 

The  American  Constitution  establish- 
es legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  government,  and  outlines 
the  powers  of  each.  A  balance  of  power 
is  set  up,  a  sphere  of  activity  for  each 
is  marked  out,  and  the  court  is  thft  ar- 
biter of  the  boundary  lines  between  the 
three  branches.  In  addition,  a  certain^ 
area  of  activity  is  reserved  to  the  in- 
■dividual  citizen,  and,  again,  it  is  the 
courts  that  determine  the  line  between 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature. 

Herein  the  American  system  differs 
from  the  English  principle  of  a  sover- 
eign legislature  unrestrained  by  any  hu- 
man power,  The  traditional  British  view 
is  that  the  legislature  should  be  free  and 
unfettered  to  act.  But  how  can  persons 
injured  by  ill-considered  legislation  gain 
legal  relief?  The  British  system  declares 
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that  the  appeal  must  be  to  those  wh 
'  elected  the  legislators,  that  is,  the  peo- 
ple. Such  a  remedy  w^ould  b«  through  a 
long  and  drawn-out  political  process  of 
electioneering,  and  even  then  success 
would  be  problematical.  What  chance 
would  a  suffering  minority  have  at  the 
polls,  where,  the  majority  rules? 

flow  diiferent  it  is  where  a  written 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  individual  lib- 
erties! In  the  United  States  the  federal 
and  state  legislatures  may  enact  laws, 
but  if  those  laws  trespass  on  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  individual  citizen  he  can  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  and  cause  such  uncon- 
stitutional laws  to  be  declared  invalid. 
This  extraordinary  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary  has  made  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  a  dynamic  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  people^  By  invoking  through 
the  courts  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution an  American  citizen  is  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  being  able  to  fight  for 
his  personal  liberties  against  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment themselves. 

Opponents  of  a  written  Bill  of  Rights 
contend  that  it  leaves  the  American  gov- 
ernment in  a  legal  strait  jacket,.  Can 
it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  social  and 
economic  and  political  growth  and  prog-, 
ress  of  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Has  the 
right  of  the  people  to  enter  courts  and 


fight  for  their  freedoms,  even  againk 
the  govermnent,  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  state?  To  the  contrary !  The  Unit- 
ed States,  though  far  from  perfect,  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  personal  liberty  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  nation.  Remark- 
able strides  made  by  the  nation  indus- 
trially and  scientifically  bespeak  a 
healthy  national  life.  Dictatorial  rulers 
may  deride  as  impotent  a  government 
that  cannot  (as  they  often  doj  deprive 
the  people  of  their  liberties,  Totahtan- 
ans  consider  freedoms  to  be  impractical 
luxuries,  but  the  philosophy  of  fairness 
and  eqirttlity  before  the  law  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  the  nation's 
growth  to  high  stature  among  the  world 
powers.  The  government  is  confined  in 
no  harmful  legal  strait  jacket  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  written  bill  pre- 
vents the  government  from  slapping  any 
strait  jackets  on  its  citizens. 

Constitutional  Guarantees  in  Theory 

Since  this  article  is  specializing  on  the 
broad,  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  and  worship  and  assemblyj  it 
quotes  only  those  jjortions  of  the  Con- 
gtitntion  guaranteeing  them.  Outstand- 
ing is  the  First  Amendment,  which  is  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  rt^ads : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  reUglon,  or  protiibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  th*  free- 
dom of  speech^  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble^  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a'  redress  of 
.  grievances. 

This  amendment  limited  the  powers  of 
Congress  only-  But  a  further  amend- 
ment, adopted  following  the  Civil  War, 
made  applicable  to  the  states  the  same 
limitations  placed  upon  the  federal  gov^ 
eminent,  particularly  those  relating  to 
civil  "liberties.  This  additional  amend- 
ment was  the  Fourteenth,  and  says; 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges- or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
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shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of"  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  ptocess  of  laW; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  -within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
to  provide  a  restraint  against  extreme 
measures  at  any  time.  Even  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Civil  "War  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  to  this  principle,  Mr, 
Justice  Davis,  speaking  for  the  court, 
refused  to  countenance  the  specious  ar- 
gument that  constitutional  guarantees 
could  be  shelved  in  time  of  emergency. 
He  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  Unit<^d  States  ia  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and 
in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its 
protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstanees.  No  doctrine,  involv- 
ing more  pernicious  consequences,  "was  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of 
its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  government, 

Thomas  Jefferson  held  that  it  was 
time  enough  for  government  to  interfere 
when  principles  broke  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  order,  and  that  truth 
left  to  itself  will  prevail,  that  it  is  ^ 
sufficient  antagonist  of  error,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  expressed  belief  iu  the 
practical  value  of  free  speech,  declaring 
its  exercise  was  more  important  to  the 
nation  than  to  the  individual  and  that 
"in  frank  expression  of  conflicting  opin- 
ion lies  the  greatest  promise  pf  wisdom 
in  governmental  action;  and  in  suppres- 
sion lies  ordinarily  the  greatest  peril". 
Suc-h  liberal  thinkers  envisioned  liberty 
of  expression  in  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. If  the  ideas  expressed  are  wrong, 
their  impact  on  the  public  mind  may  be 
corrected  by  reply  from  those  of  con- 
trary views,  Discussion  and  controversy 
stir  up  thought  and  bring  more  minds, 
more  ideas,  more  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  issue.  None  may  be  entirely  correct, 
but  by  the  balancing  influence  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  wisdom  is  most  apt  to 
be  reached.  It  is  from  suppression,  not 
expression,  that  violence  flows. 
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"Clear  and  Present  Dangef* 

Following  World  War  I  there  Wits  a 
period  when  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entertained  divergent  opinions  as 
to  what  speech  was  permissible  and  what 
was  not.  One  school  of  thought  followed 
the  common-law  rule  that  words  were 
punishable  if  they  were  considered  to 
have  a  "reasonable  tendency",  no  matter 
how  remotCj  to  cause  evils  forbidden  by 
law-  What  was  forbidden  was  couched 
in  such  vague  and  indefinite  language 
that  the  law  was  in  reality  a  dragnet 
which  could  enmesh  any  ideas  that  were 
at  the  moment  in  popular  disfavor.  The 
opposing  line  of  thought  as  to  whaf 
speech  was  permissible  was  first  adopted 
by  Jus-tices  Holmes  Etnd  Brandeis.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for  the  court, 
laid  down  the  test  in  a  decision  rendered 
in  1919,  saying:     ■ 

The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  in  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent. 

On  this  view  of  the  law,  speech  is  per- 
missible .unless  there  is  a  clear  (that  is, 
apparent,  obvious,  real)  danger  that  the 
speech  or  writing  will  cause  unlawful  ac- 
tion and  that  the  action  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately or  in  a  short  time.  This  test  is 
more  defi;iite  and  enables  the  jury  or 
court  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  evi- 
dence and  not  on  pure  speculation.  If 
laws  are  passed  that  prohibit  the  spread 
of  certain  ideas,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
examine  the  statute  in  the  light  of  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  test-  If  there 
is  no  immediate  or  real  danger  that  the 
words  will  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  some  valid  law,  then  the  attempted 
legislative  restriction  on  speech  is  void. 
Or,  if  the  law  itself  is  constitutional,. the 
court  can  still  consider  the  behavior  or 
speech  specifically  questioned  under  it. 
If  the  words  are  unlikely  to  cause  any 
early  outbreak  of  lawlessness,  the  con- 
viction will  be  set  aside  even  though  the 
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law  itself  is  valid-  Thus  the  court  looks 
not  only  at  the  law,  but  at  what  is  called 
in  question  by  the  law,  so  that  individual 
liberties  cannot  be  denied  on  the  pre- 
text that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
statute  per  se.  This  sound  approach  was 
further  expounded  in  1927,  in  Whitney 
v-  California,  Mr-  Justice  Brandeis  said, 
in  part : 

TJie  fact  that  speech  is  likely  to  result  in 
some  violence  or  in  destruction  of  property  is 
not  enough  to  justify  its  suppression.  There 
must  be  the  probability  of  serious  injury  to 
the  State.  Among  free  men,  the  deterrents  or- 
dinarily to  be  applied  to  prevent  crime  are 
education  and  punishment  for  violations  of 
the  law,  not  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  assembly. 

In  1931  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
a  state  statute  that  allowed  courts  to  is- 
sue injunction  to  restrain  as  a  public 
nuisance  "malicious,  scandalous,  and  de- 
famator/'  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals.  The  majority  opinion, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  struck 
down  this  form  of  press  censorship  and 
pointed  out  the  ri^ht  course  for  victims 
of  libelous  journalism : 

Public  officers,  whose  character  and  conduct 
remain  open  to  debate  and  free  discussion  in 
the  press,  find  their  remedies  for  false  accusa- 
tions in  actions  under  libel  laws  providing  for 
redress  and  punishment,  and  not  in  proceed- 
ings to  restrain  the  publication  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

Freedom  to  DisaemintUe  Opinion 

The  foregoing  has  considered  chiefly 
iohat  may  be  said*  Butr  for  free  speech 
and  press  to  be  of  practical  effect  the 
words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  must 
reach  an  audience.  Hence  any  law  that 
diseriminates  against  or  interferes  with 
dissemination  of  information  is  invalid. 
Freedom  of  press  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  distribute  what  has  been  print- 
ed. This  position  has  been  bulwarked  by 
many  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  having  been  fought  by 
Jehovah's   witnesses.    Since  1938   they 


have  had  before  that  court  OT«r  torty 
cases  (37  won,  7  lost,  including  draft 
eases)  involving  free  speech  and  press 
and  worship.  The  first  was  -Lovell  v.  City 
of  Gripn.  The  city  forbade  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  without  a  permit  from 
the  city  manager.  The  court  ruled  that 
such  an  ordinance  would  restore  "cen- 
sorship  in  its  baldest  form'',  and  added; 
"Liberty  of  circulating  is  as  essential  to 
that  freedom  as  liberty  of  publishing; 
indeed,  -without  the  circulation,  the  pjib- 
lication  would  bG  of  little  value." 

Nor  can  dissemination  of  opinion  be 
choked  off  on  the  grounds  that  the  mes- 
sage may  be  objecticaiable  and  cause  a 
breach  of  peace.  In  Cantwell  v,  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  Justice  Roberts  said  for  the 
court: 

In  the  realm  of  religious  faith,  and  in  that 
of  political  belief,  sharp  differences  arise.  In 
both  fields  the  tenets  of  one  man  may  seem  the 
rankest  error  to  his  neighbor.  To  persuade 
others  to  his  own  point  of  view,  the  pleader, 
as  we  know,  at  times,  resorts  to  exaggeration, 
to  vilifieation  of  men  who  have  been,  or  are, 
prominent  in  church  or  state,  and  even  to 
false  statement.  But  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  ordained  in  the  light  of  history,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  probability  of  excesses  and  abuses, 
these  liberties  are,  in  the  long  vi^w,  essential 
to  enlightened  opinion  and  right  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 

It  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall early  in  American  history  that  "the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy". 
Yet  towns  in  Alabama,  Arizona  and  Ar- 
kansas had  laws  requiring  payment  of  a 
license  tax  by  vendors.  That  in  itself  was 
all  right,  but  when  the  law  was  applied 
to  the  distribntibn  of  literature  contain- 
ing opinion  it  infringed  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Because  contributions 
were  accepted  for  Bible  literature,  the 
towns  classed  the  activity  commereiaL 
In  1942  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
towns,  bflt  in  1943^  on  rehearing,  the 
coijrt  reversed  itself  and  declared  the 
convictions  invalid.  As  applied  to  the 
work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  the  ordi- 


nances ininngeaon  oasic  rreeaoms.  The 
court's  position  ^as  clearly  stated  in  tte 
Murdock  V.  Pennsylvania  case,  involving 
the  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  The 
court's  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice 
Douglas,  stated: 

The  hand  distribution  of  religious  tracts  is 
an  age-old  form  of  missionary  evangelism — as 
old  as'the  history  of  printing  presses.  It  has 
been  a  potent  force  in  various  religious  move- 
ments down  through  the  years.  This  form  of 
evangelism  is  utilized  today  on  a  large  scale 
by  various  religious  sects  whose  colporteurs 
carry  the  gospel  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  homes  and  seek  through  personal  visita- 
tions to  win  adheren  ts  to  their  faith.  It  is  more 
than  preaching;  it  is  more  than  distribution 
of  religious  literature.  It  is  a  combitiation  of 
both.  Its  purpose  is  as  evangelical  as  the  re- 
vival  meeting.  This  form  of  religious  activity 
occupies  the  same  high  estate  under  the  First 
Amendment  as  do  -worship  in  the  churches 
and  preaohing  from  the  pulpits.  It  has  the 
same  claim  to  protection  as  the  more  orthodox 
and  conventional  exercises  of  religion.  It  also 
has  the  same  claim  as  the  others  to  the  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  preias,  .  ,  . 

The  mere  fact  that  the  religious  literature 
is  "sold"  by  itinerant  preachers  rather  than 
^'donated''  does  not  transform  evangelism  into 
a  commercial,  enterprise.  If  it  didj  then  the 
passing  of  a  collection  plate  in  church  would 
raake  the  church  service  a  commercial  project. 
,  .  .  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press> 
freedom  of  religion  are  available  to  all,  not 
merely  to  those  who  can  pay  their  own  way. 

Freedom  to  spread  opinion  overcomes 
such  barriers  as  company- owned  towns, 
through  the  provisions  of  tho  written 
Bill  of  Bights,  For  instance,  a  company- 
owned  town  in  Alabama  decided  to  pro- 
hibit Jehovah's  witnesses  liberty  to  cir- 
culate their  message  there.  The  same 
controversy  arose  in  the  case  of  a  hous- 
ing project  in  Texas  that  was  owned  by 
the  federal  government.  Such  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  these  towns  were  no 
part  of  the  democratic  nation,  but  sep- 
arate communities  where  constitutional 
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guarantees  of  freedom  were  inoperative, 
ButinMarsAv.  Alabama  (1946)  the  Su- 
preme Court,  speaking  through  Justice 
Black,  disagreed  with  this  restrictive 
view  and  rul^d  concerning  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  towns  that  "their  informa- 
tion must  be  uncensored",  that  "there  is 
no  more  reason  for  depriving  these  peo- 
ple of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  than 
there  is  for  curtailing-  these  freedoms 
with  respect  to  any  other  citizen".  Thus 
the  Bill  of  Eights,  interpreted  and  en- 
forced through  the  courts,  proves  its 
dynamic  vitality  by  penetrating  every 
corner  of  the  nation- 
Most  recent  in  the  array  of  cases  in- 
volving Jehovah's  witnesses  to  reach  the 
Supreme  Cour-f  was  one  raising  the  right 
to  be  heard  by  use  of  sound  equipment 
On  June  7,  1948,  in  a  5-4  decision,  the 
high  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Witness- 
es and  upheld  their  right  to  preach  in 
public  parks  and  use  amplifiers  in  order 
to  be  heard*  It  said: 

Noise  can  be  rej^ulated  by  regulating  deci- 
bels. The  hours  and  place  of  public  discussion 
can  be  controned.  But  to  allow  the,  police  to 
bar  the  use  of  loudspeakers  because  their  use 
caij  be  abused  is  like  barring  radio  receivers 
because  they  too  make  a  noise.  .  .  .  When  a 
city  allows  an  official  to  ban  them  in  his  un- 
contpohed  discretion,  it  sanctions  a  device  for 
suppression  of  free  communication  of  ideas. 
.  ,  .  The  power  of  censorship  inherent  in  this 
type  of  ordinance  reveals  its  vice.  [Saia  v. 
New  York] 

Freedom  of  Worship  and  Conscience 

The  most  vital,  the  most  cherished 
freedom  is  the  liiierty  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  con- 
science, and  not  according  to  the  con- 
science or  dictates  of  someone  else. 
Ofttimes  freedom  to  -worship  has  re- 
volved around  freedom  to  refrain  from 
performing  certain  acts,  rather  than  lib- 
erty to  do  specific  things.  So  it  has  often 
been  relative  to  ceremonies.  Outstanding 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  have 
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been  Supreme  Court  decisions  concern- 
ing attempts  to  force  school  children  to 
salnte  the  flag.  The  flag  is  a  symbol  or 
imfige,  containing  stars  on  a  field  of  blue 
and  stripes  of  red  and  white.  Oftentimes 
the  image  of  an  eagle  perches  atop  the 
staff.  Stars,  colors,  eagle,  all  are  sym- 
bolical. But  inasmuch  as  Exodus  20:3-5 
forbids  reverential  attitudes  toward 
images,  Jehovah's  witnesses  do  not 
salute  the  flag  of  any  nation. 

And  to  those  who  brush  aside  such  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  that  the  flag-salute 
ceremony  involves  no  worshipful  atti- 
tudes we  offer-  the  reminder  that  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  page  316, 
speaks  of  it  as  reverence  and  says :  ^'The 
flag,  like  the  cross,  is  sacred/'  Jehovah's 
witnesses  reserve  their  reverence  for 
God  and  refuse  to  attribute  salvation  to 
the  flag  by  f?aluting  it.  Others  may  do  so 
with  clear  conscience,  but  this  Christian 
group,  feels  differently.  This  dcies  not 
make  them  disloyal,  since  there  is  no 
valid  law  requiring  it,  and  since  they  are 
law-abiding  and  respect  the  principles 
for  which  the  flag  stands.  Moreover,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  freedom  of 
worship  according  to  one's  conscience. 

Hence  when  school  boards  throughout 
the  country  required  students  to  salute 
the  flag  and  youthful  Jehovah's  witness- 
es refused  and  were  expelled,  the  issue 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1940, 
by  a  majority  of  8  to  1,  the  court  upheld 
forced  salutes.  This  decision  precipitat- 
ed wholesale  expulsion  of  children  from 
school  and  gave  excuse  for  mob  action 
throughout  the  nation.  But  on  June  14, 
1943,  Flag  Day,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed itself  by  a  6-to-3  vote.  On  this 
matter  Justice  Jackson,  speaking  for  the 
court,  said  in  the  Barnette  v.  West  Vir^ 
ginia  Board  of  Education  case: 

The  refusal  of  these  persons  to  participate 
in  the  ceremony  does  not  intetfer^  with  or 
deny  rights  of  othets  to  do  So.  Nor  is  thete 
any  question  in  this  case  that  their  behavior 
is  peaceable  and  orderly.  ...  To  sustain  the 
compulsory  flag  salute  we  are  required  to 


say  that  a  Bill  of  Rig-hts  which  guards  the 
individuars  right  to  speak  his  own  mind,  left 

it  open  to  puhlic  a^ythorities  to  compel  him  to 
utter  what  is  not  in  his  mind.  ,  .  . 

Struggles  to  coerce  uniformity  of  sentiment 
in  support  of  some  end  thought  essential  to 
their  .time  and  country  hav^  been  waged  by 
many  good  as  well  as  by  evil  men.  .  ,  ,  Ulti- 
mate futility  of  such  attempts  to  compel  co- 
herence is  the  lesson  of  every  such  effort  from 
the  Roman  drive  to  stamp  out  Christianity  as 
a  disturber  of  its  pagan  unity,  the  Inquisition^ 
as  a  meauH  to  religious  and  dynastic  unity,  the 
Siberian  exiles  as  a  moans  to  Rust^ian  unity, 
down  to  the  fast  failing  *?iTortg  of  our  prr.sent 
totalitarian  enemies.  Those  who  begin  coer- 
cive elimination  of  dissent  soon  ^nd  them- 
selves exterminating  dlsspnters.  Compulsory 
unification  of  opinion  achieves  only  the  una^ 
nhnity  of  tlie  graveyard.  .  ,  . 

If  there  is  any  ^xed  ^tar  in  our  constitu- 
tional constellation^  it  is  that  no  official^  high 
or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
in  politics,  nationahsm,  religion,  or  other  mat- 
ters o:f  opinion  or  force  citizens  to  confess  by 
word  or  act  their  ^aith  therein.  If  there  are 
any  circumstances  which  permit  an  exception, 
they  do  not  now  occur  to  us. 

We  think  the  action  of  the  local  authorities 
in  GompeHing  the  flag  saJute  and  pledge  tran- 
scends conKtitutional  limitations  on  their  povi^- 
er  and  invades  the  sphere  of  intellect  and 
spirit  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendmiint  to  out  Constitution  to  reserve 
from  all  oMcial  control. 

Also  noteworthy  in  the  field  of  free- 
dom of  w^orship  Avere  decisions,  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  three  sedition 
cases  brought  against  Jehovah's  witness- 
es- The  three  cases  are  cited  as  Taylor  v. 
Mississippi^  and  decisions  came  on  the 
same  day  as  tJie  favorable  fla§;-sahite  de- 
cision. The  basis  of  the  conviction  of  the 
Witnesses  in  the  lower  courts  was  that 
the  message  they  distributed  about  God's 
kingdona  as  heing  the  only  hope  of  the 
world  would  likely  result  in  dissaffee- 
tion  against  the  war  effort  and  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  state.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  disagreed,  holding  that  an- 
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Bouncing  Grod's  kingdom  as  the  hope  of 
the  world  was  not  sedition,  and  the 
prison  sentences  of  ten- years  imposed 
against  the  defendants  were  set  aside 
and  the  prosecutions  ordej;ed  dismissed. 

Eternal  VigUance  StUl  Price  of  Liberty 
Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  consistently  the 
outfitanding  champion  o$  civi]  liberties 
on  the  high  federal  beneh^  warned  the 
American  peopk  in  his  powerful  dissent 
in  Prince  v.  Massachusetts: 

No  chapter  in  human  history  has  been  so 
largely  written  in  terms  of  persecution  and 
intolerance  ae  the  one  dealing  with  religious 
freedom.  From  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  known  no 
limits  in  its  ability  to  forge  weapons  of  op- 
pression for  use  against  those  who  dare  to 
express  or  practice  unorthodox  religious  be- 
liefs. And  the  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  living 
proof  of  the  fact  that  even  in  this  nation^  con- 
ceived as  it  waa  in  the  ideals  of  freedom^  the 
right  to  practice  religion  in  unconventional 
ways  is  still  far  from  secure.  Theirs  is  a  mili- 
tant and  unpopular  faith,  pursued  with  a 
fanatical  zeal.  They  have  suffered  brutal  beat- 
ings ;  their  properly  ha5  been  destroyed ;  they 
have  been  harassed  at  every  turn  by  the  resur- 
rection and  enforcement  of  Utth  used  oi'dj- 
nances  and  statutes.  See  Mulder  and  Comisky, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  Mold  Constitutional 
Law/  2  Bill  of  Rights  Review,  No.  4,  p.  262. 
To  them,  along  with  other  present-day  reJj- 
gious  minoi-ities,  befalls  the  burden  of  testing 
our  devotion  to  the  ideals  and  constitutional 
guarantees  of  religious  f;rcedom. 

At  Chicago,  ' Illinois,  Mr.  Justiae 
Douglas  delivered  an  address  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  lOOtb  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Peter  Altgeld,  onee  gover- 
nor of  IlJinois*  Those  who  feel  that  civil 
liberties  are  secure  without  legal  pro- 
tection and  that  public  conscience  can  be 
trusted  to  see  that  there  is  always  fair 
play  should  consider  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Justice  Douglas'  speech: 

He  who  calls  for  the  appHcation  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  unpopular  minorities,* as  well  as 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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UNITED  STATES  BLUNDERS  IN  BERLIN 


An  Inside  Story 


RAUCOUS  blasts  of  propaganda  have 
ciubbeS  Americans  to  sleep  on  the 
facts  of  the  explosive  Berlin  Crisis.  Now 
a  sober  word  picture  has  been  painted 
that  should  have  a  wakening  effect.  Its 
calm  presentation  Qf  facts  argues  for  its 
truthfulness,  just  as  the  frantic  emotion- 
alism and  sweeping  condemnations  of 
the  general  news  dispatches  make  them 
suspect  of  unscrupulous  and  reckless 
distortion.  The  uncolored  picture  in 
black  and  white  was  sketched  by  Thomas 
F.  Hawkins,  regional  editor  in  Germany 
for  V.S,  News  d  World  Report,  when 
he  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a  vacation.  By  permission  we 
reprint  the  bulk  of  his  report,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  U.S.  News  d  World  Report, 
September  10,  an  independent  weekly 
magazine  on  national  and  international 
affairs,  published  in  Washington,  copy- 
right 1948  United  States  News  Publish- 
ing Corporation.  The  report  follows: 

"Perhaps  wo  shall  know  how  to  occupy  Ger- 
many after  another  war.  We  certainly  have 
madt!  a  mess  of  it  this  time/^ 

That  remark  was  made  by  a  friend  in  U.  S. 
Military  Oovornment,  economic  side,  with 
whom  I  spent  a  half  hour  shortly  before  leav- 
ing Frankfurt. 

I  fully  ^gree  with  him.  I  went  to  Germany 
in  April,  1946 — after  watching  the  country 
during  the  war  from  the  side  lines  in  Switzer- 
land— with  considerable  optimism-  I  expected 
to  see  the  reconstruction  of  a  defeated  nation, 
and,  in  the  process,  development  of  imitual 
understanding  and  co-opeTation  with  Russia. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  Germany  on  a 
sound  road  to  reoonatTUCtion.  We  have  not  yet 
conclusively^  won  Germans  to  our  sido.  Our 
relations  with  Russia  are  worse  than  ever.  We 
must  accept  a  good  share  of  the  blame,  for 
failure  to  follow  through  with  a  firm,  clear 


and  practicable  policy.  Talks  in  Moscow  may 
gain  us  time  to  develop  such  a  policy,  but  I 
fear  not  more  than  a  year. 

We  came  into  Berlin  with  Russian  permis- 
sion, having  failed  to  use  the  opportunity  to 
capture  it  first.  As  in  the  similar  caaes^  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  this  cost  us  considerable 
standing. 

Worse,  we  came  with  an  attitude  of  self- 
importance,  and,  with  the  debatable  exception 
of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  with  inadequate 
negotiators. 

Why  *We  Feed  BerUners 

The  story  is  told  that,  upon  arrival,  we 
staked  out  si^s  marking  the  U.  S.  sector  in 
Berlin.  The  Russians  took  them  down  and 
said:  "Yes,  they  can  go  back  up  when  it^s  de- 
cided who's  going  to  feed  Oermans  in  the 
sector." 

We  thus  were  maneuvered  into  a  responsi- 
bility not  foresH^en.  It  is  this  obligation  that 
required  the  ^'air  lift"  and  that  has  been  the 
barrier  to  graceful  renunciation  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  city. 

There  also  is  the  story  of  a  dispute  with  a 
Russian  detachment  hilleted  in  our  sector 
shortly  after  wc  entered  Berlin,  The  Russians 
wouldn't  leave.  An  impetuous  American 
colonel  had  a  tank  rolled  up  to  the  building 
to  chase  them  out.  He  had  to  be  called  off  by 
a  superior  officer,  and  Russian  withdrawal 
then  was  arranged  by  negotiation. 

I  can^t  vouch  for  th<?se  two  yarns,  since  I 
wasn't  present.  But  I'm  qui{e  convinced  they 
are  true.  The  latter  story,  at  least,  is  illustra- 
tive of  methods  we  have  used.  They  can,  at 
best,  be  called  straightforward  but  not  diplo- 
matic- 

Maj.  Gen.  Ray  W.  Barker  was  one  Berlin 
Governor  who  appeared  to  be  getting  some- 
where with  the  Rugaiana — until  a  spinal  in- 
jury from  a  jeep  accident  foreed  him  home 
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at  the  end  of  Aprils  1946.  He  felt  there  was  a 
great  danger  from  Husstan  Comni'aniBTn  that 
must  be  fought.  But  he — almost  alone  among 
the  military — also  was  convinced  that  firm,' 
franJc  dealing  could  bring  a  working  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  both  East  and  West.  He 
had,  I  think,  the  respect  ot  the  Eussiana. 

General  Barker  did  not  rush  into  fiery  pub- 
He  statements  wliefi  a  disfiute  with  the  Rus- 
sians arose.  Instead,  he  solved  many  serioua 
problems  .by  getting  in  his  car  and  going  di- 
rectly to  the  Knssiana.  He  was  not  misled  by 
arrests  €t  fights. involvini^  Bu.sH?ajj  and  Ameri- 
can aoldiera;  he  knew  fault  could  be  on  both 
aides^  Far  too  many  cases  of  Americans  ar- 
rested have  been  blown  up  as  important  in- 
cidents when  they  involved  merely  a  drunken 
soldiePj  a  soldier  goinj^  to  see  a  girl  in  the  K-us- 
sian  sector,  or  an  American  on  a  blaek-inarlcet 
foray*  Americans  often  have  ^one  to  the  Hu;^- 
Bian  sector,  too,  because  they  found  it  ^a^kr 
to  buy  liquor  in  (iermaii  cafes,  away  from 
American  MP's- 

Beating  of  a  uniformed  Polish  correspond- 
ent and  a  woman  companion  hy  Gi^s  in  the 
American  sector  is  among  events  I  know  of 
that  have  not  been  generally  puhlieiied-  And 
nobody  writes  about  American  drunka  who 
knock  on  the  door  at  3  a.m.  to  a^k  if  a  Gern^an 
girl  lives  there.  This  isn't  very  frequent,  but 
it  has  occurred  at  my  Jierlin  home* 

The  point  is  that  an  incident  was  news  only 
if  the  S-usaians  were  involved,  jjnd  the  pre- 
sumption almost  always  was— often  errone- 
ously— that  the  Kussians  were  to  blame.  And, 
too  often,  these  incidents  should  have  been 
merely  matters  of  Record  on  the  police  blotter- 
One  of  the  bigger  blunders  oeeurred  over 
seating  of  a  city-government  official.  The  Itu3- 
aians  wanted  to  seat  a  certain  Mlow  and  we 
<iidnX  The  American  i ^preventative,  Uttle 
Tersed  in  polities,  erroneously  c?a&t  his  vote 
with  the  Russians.  Stcite  Department  assist- 
ants had  told  him  what  to  do  before  the  meet- 
ing,- he  simpJy  got  his  directions  mixed. 

Disagreements  With  Btisslans 

We  knew  pretty  well  last  January  that  the 
Rusaiana  might  walk  out  of  the  Berlin  Con- 


trol Council,  after  breakdown  of  the  four- 
power  conference  in  London.  Currency  re- 
form and  the  unity  of  Germany  were  the  real 
issues.  We  had  failed  at  London  to  present  a 
concrete  program  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, and  I  have  the  feeling  we  went  to  that 
meeting  eonvineed  that  it  wo;uldn't  work.  We 
didn^t  wa.iit  unity  then,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  push  aiiead  with  a  Wefft  Germany. 
We  thus  were  vulnerable.  Somehow  we  had 
gained  th?  idea  that  we  could  tell  off  the  Kus- 
sians.  They  surely  were  aware  of  this,  and  I 
tiiinic  we  greatly  underestimated  thenx 

We  could  have  presented  at  London  a  care- 
fully drawn  plan  for  unification  of  Gei-many, 
takiiig  the  chance  wc  ultimately  must  take 
anyi^-ay,   that  Germany  may  swerve  to  the 

Communist  side.  We  could  have  been  ready 
to  argue  that  plan,  to  compromise. 

We  eould  have  accepted  a  single  currency 
reform,  taking  tJie  gamble  that  the  RDssians 
might  print  too  much  money  for  stability.  It 
is  still  debatable  whether  we  can  make  the 
Western  currency  reform  work  in  the  long 
run,  anyv^-Qj.  Going  along  with  a  unified  re- 
form, deapite  riska,  would  have  eased  the 
criais,  given  a  bit  of  time.  These  things  we 
did  not  do. 

Then,  when  the  Russians  proposed  at  the 
Berlin  Control  Council  that  general  questions 
of  the  London  conference  be  discussed,  Gen- 
eral Clay  and  hia  Western  colleagues  said 
those  questions  were  outside  theiT  province. 
The  Russian  ^hairjnan  thereupon  promptly 
adjourned  the  council. 

General  Clay,  with  the  British  and  French, 
might  have  offset  this  by  saying  that,  while 
the  matCei-s  were  not  within  their  jxirisdiction, 
they  would  be  happy  to  diseuss^  and  pas3  on 
results  to  the  proper  authority.  There  then 
would  have  b&en  no  excuse  for  the  Russians 
to  walk  out  of  thnt  meeting,  at  leasL 

As  chairman  of  the  Control  Council  for  the 
subsequent  month.  General  Clay  issued  210 
meeting  call.  Had  he  done  so  and  the  Russians 
tJjen  refiL^ed  to  attend,  we  would  have  had  s 
far  clearer  paye  for  proving  that  it  was  the 
Russians,  and  not  ourselves^  who  broke  down 
four-power  rule. 

Stoppage  of  trains  into  Berlin  aJso  Icav^ 
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us  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  position.  The  Rus- 
sians -were  irritated,  first,  when  commercial 
air  lines  began  to  carry  German  passengers 
over  whom  the  Russians  had  no  control.  We 
did  insist,  however,  that  these  Germans  have 
interzonal  passes,  required  under  a  four- 
power  agreement.  The  Russians  had  honored 
these  passes  by  train  and  car.  In  violation  of 
the  agreement,  however,  at  le^st  the  British 
were  using  their  train  to  send  Germans  to 
the  Western  zone^  without  the  interzonal  pass. 
I  don't  think  it  ever  was  published,  but  the 
British  have  acknowledged  it.  Some  of  the 
eases  involved  merely  the  convenient  sending 
of  a  secretary  to  the  zone  for  a  holiday — with 
British  military  orders,  but  no  interzonal  pass. 

Troubles  of  Air  Snpply 

The  pa^s  requirement  may  sound  unreason- 
able and  silly,  sinee  a  German  should  be  able 
to  travel  at  will  within  Germany,  But  the 
failure  to  issue  passes  did  violate  four-power 
understanding,  and  gave  the  Russians  an  ex- 
cuse,  first  to  stop  and  search  trains,  then  to 
halt  them  altogether.  We  eouid  have — and 
probably  without  loss  of  prestige-— quickly 
agreed  to  the  Russian  offer  to  reinstate  the 
trains  if  a  Russian  inspection  were  permitted. 
That  inspection  was  permitted  from  the  very 
beginning  for  auto  transport.  We  could  have 
used  the  train  request  to  suggest  a  four- 
power  MP  setup — with  a  Russian,  an  Ameri- 
can,  a  British  and  a  French  MP  as  a  team. 
This  would  be  similar  to  the  four-power  mili- 
tary-guard system,  still  in  force  at  the  Con- 
trol Council  headquarters  in  Berlin.  If  fur- 
ther trouble  then  arose,  we  af^ain  would  have 
had  a  better  case. 

Instead,  General  Clay  said  he  would  fly  in 
everything  that  was  required  and  wotild  use 
fighter  cover  if  necessary.  It  was  f6rtunate 
that  fighter  cover  was  not  then  necessary.  We 
had  only  about  200  fighters  available  quickly, 
each  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Russian  Yak 
in  ability.  But,  in  the  corridor  alone,  1  would 
judge  the  Ilussians  keep  at  least  400  Yaks. 

Army  Secretary  Kenneth  C  EoyalFs  state- 
ment from  Washington  was  no  help,  either. 
His  suggestion  that  General  Clay  had  the  au- 
thority to  shoot  if  he  thought  it  necessary 
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was  dangerous  bravado.  We  were  afraid  in 
Berlin,  at  one  time,  that  the  verbal  hlasts  in 
Washington  would  be  followed  by  a  real  blast 
that  could  set  off  a  war. 

All  during  this  period  our  lack  of  states- 
manship in  Berlin  became  sharply  apparent. 
At  one  four-power  meeting,  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative delivered  a  two-hour  tirade,  charg- 
ing ua  with  violating  four-power  agreements 
and  not  meeting  food  requirements.  The  Brit- 
ish replied  formally.  The  U.  S.  representative 
felt  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Russian  officer  he 
"had  never  heard  such  a  pack  of  lies  since  the 
days  of  Ananias.-"  This  may  well  have  been 
true,  but  the  statement  was  given  gleefully 
to  the  press,  made  the  front  pages,  irritated 
the  Ru&sians,  and  did  no  one  any  good. 

There  was  also  the  ease  of  the  Russian  who 
accused  Americans  of  '"biting*^  an  elderly 
German  woman.  The  IT.  S.  reply  was  that 
American  soldiers  didn't  bite  but  Russians 
frequently  did  when  fighting.  That,  too,  hit 
front  pages.  Truth  was  that  the  U.  S.  transla- 
tor erred.  The  Russians,  discussing  assault, 
hadn't  said  "bite''  at  all. 

We  have  been  operating  an  expensive  air 
lift  to  supply  Berlin. 

Argument  is  that  it  gave  us  time  to  wait, 
^  to  negotiate  in  Moscow.  One  can  argue  also 
that  the  Russians  are  letting  the  air  lift  run 
itself  out.  They  could  stop  it  in  a  minute,  at 
the  risk  of  war.  But  they  probably  are  con- 
vinced they  need  only  wait^that  supplying 
sufficient  food  and  coal  to  West  Berliners  by 
air  tjiroughout  the  winter  will  be  a  hazardous 
and,  in  the  long  run,  a  probably  unsuccess- 
ful venture. 

*Peniiy-Wlse'  Education 

We  have  failed  in  Germany  to  establish 
anything  approaching  democracy.  There  are 
constitutions  along  democratic  lines,  but  no 
foeling  for  democracy.  It  was  not  to  have  been 
expected  from  a  still-nationalistic  people.  Our 
educational  budget  for  thetJ.  S.  zone  is  some- 
thing leas  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay. 
We  have  refused  to  put  up  the  money  for 
good  textbooks  because  the  Germans  "have  no 
money  to  pay/'  Instead  we  have  been  using, 
in  the  basically  vital  task  of  rehabilitation, 
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iKwka  that  in  many  Cftsea  are  oi  Nazi  origin— 
■with  paper  pasted  over  unacceptable  passages- 
Only  the  T^reach  have  gone  at  this  aensibly, 
with  ^ood,  new  books  and  a  carefully  planned 
educational  program. 

We  virtually  are  forcing  th^. Germans  into 
a  "Western  government.  The  Germans  them- 
selves don't  want  it,  partly  out  of  fear-  of 
Russia,  partly  because  Germans  think  they 
can  wangle  a  unified  nation  more  easily  if 
there  is  no  Western  govemment  now»  and 
partly  because  they  don't  like  us  much  more 
.than  they  like  the  Russians,  An  General  Clay 
has  said,  they  perhaps  "hate  us  least''  of  the 
occupants.  Even  so,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  Germans  that  a  German  d«al  with  Rus- 
sia must,  can.  and  will  be  made.  •  ,  , 

The  sort  of  thing  that  hampera  our  effort 
to  instill  democracy  by  military  occupation 
was  sharply  demonstrated  in  Munich  in  April, 
1946,  during  an  interview  by  visiting  U,  S- 
editors  with  German  members  of  the  Bavarian 
government.  Seated  at  a  long  conference 
table,  the  American  guests  had  cake  and  cof- 
fee, after  which  the  Germans  were  shown  in, 
We  talked  until  noon.  Then  the  Germana 
marched  out,  to  lunch  in  an  Army  mess  hall. 
The  Americana  went  on  to  a  swank  club  for 
cocktails  and  an  excellent  lunch. 

Yet  those  Germans  were  our  collaborators 
in  seeking  a  democracy.  Several  had  been  in 
concentration  champs  under  Hitler.  At  least 
one  had  dangerously  co-operated  with  Ameri- 
can intelligence  during  the  war. 

The  Russians  never  made  such  an  error. 
Those  they  paraded  for  company  they  also 
entertained  with  the  company. 

Except  for  the  top  men,  our  denazification 
program  simmers  down  to  statistics  on  people 
who  filed  questionnaires,  were  punished,  re- 
leased or  cleared.  We  accomplished  only  chaos, 
and  a  hard  Nazi  core  still  exists.  _  .  , 

One  long-standing  trouble  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Russians  in  Germany  is  a  mental 
attitude  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight 
them.  That  feeling  shows  up  in  the  military, 
at  all-  levels-  It  may  be  a  true  forecast,  but 
the  attitude  of  preparmg  to  fight  is  a  big 
handicap  in  working  out  the  problems  of 
peace.  .  .  . 
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The  military  setup  m  Germany  has  eost 
us  a  lot  of  seasoned  State  Department  help. 
Ambassador  Robert  D.  Murphy,  as  General 
Clay's  assistant,  has  kept  affably  in  the  baek^ 
ground  of  the  Army  operation.  But  his  staff 
has  been  bitter  at  being  forced  to  sit  on  the 
side  lin^,  unable  to  step  in  on  many  occa- 
sions when  it  thought  it  should. 

General  Clay  gets  credit  for  stopping  the 
switch  from  Army  to  State  Department  ad- 
ministration, although  the  tension  with  Rus- 
sia made  it  easy  to  ai^ue  necessity  for  keeping 
the  military  control.  MiUtary  brass  also  is  con- 
sidered responsible  for  sidetracking  the  eon- 
stabulary-^originally  set  up  as  a  policing 
force,  a  small  emergency  band  to  permit  with- 
drawal of  the  Army,  It  would  have  been  the 
protective  unit  in  the  interim  between  full 
occupation  and  no  occupation.  But  its  job  now 
is  mostly  that  of  supplying  traffic  cops,  its 
future  uncertain. 

motives  of  Germans 

All  in  all,  we  have  flopped  in  most  postwar 
diplomatic  tussles  with  Russia  over  Germany 
We  have  failed  to  win  Germany,  can't  count 
upon  Germans  as  potential  demo<H"ats  or 
Western  allies.  They  will  serve  with  what 
they  consider  their  best  interests. 

Germans  support  us  now  because:  (1)  they 
think  we  will  win;  (2)  they  adhere  to  the 
anti-Hussian  Goebbels  theme;  (3)  they  per- 
sonally are  getting  more  benefits  from  ua, 
and  (4)  a  few  are  sincerely  supporters  of  the 
Western  democratic  world.  Most  want  to  stay 
on  the  side  lines,  work  with  whoevefr  is  at  hand 
for  profit. 

We  have  never  given  proper  sympathy  and 
understanding  to  the  Freiichj'a  really  demo- 
cratic hation.  We  have  alienated  the  British 
on  occasion.  We  are  looked  upon  skeptically 
by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Swiss  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Low  Countries — ^mueh  as  they  like 

us. 

Unless  the  Moscow  conference  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  change,  we  are  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  war  with  Russia  which  could  mean 
ten  years  of  fighting,  followed  by  a  ruined 
European  world  and  chaos  at  home.  That  is 
the  feeling  in  Germany. 
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Do  YOU  believe  sli  blondes 
are  "aggresfiive,  eHiotional, 
mipatient"»  and  all  brunettes 
''conservative,  aubmissive,aeri- 
>uh"?  Aril  you  convinced  that  the  beau- 
'iful  girl  is  more  than  likely  dumb? 
Have  you  learned  to  estimate  a  cruel 


that  beauty,  brilliajice  and 
righteousness  are  never  found 
in  eombinfltion.  (Pealm  27:41 
Not  that  good  looks  or  the  laeB 
thereof  deddes  our  destiny.  It  is  simply 
a  §ift  that  the  eye  of  man  is  attuned  to 
enjoy,  just  as  he  delights  in  a  burnished 


?haraeter  by  th!n  lips,  elose-set  eyes?  sunset,  the  billowing  spray  of  a  white 
Do  you  expect  a  display  of  intelhgenee  waterfalf  splashing  down  a'green  valley, 
^y  the  possessor  of  a  high  foreheadi  or  tlie  heavenly  i^plendor  of  onr  earthly 
strength  by  the  square-jawed?  honeEty  glimpse  of  the  universe.  Handsome  men 
from  the  person  who  '^looks  you  straight  and  beautiful  women  sJjoaM  be  gi'ateful 
in  the  eye"?  Are  you  persuaded  that  a  for  this  special  blessing' and  not  fall  into 
receding  jaw  denotes  weflltneas,  a  big  the  error  of  unbecoming  conduct,  "As  a 
mouth  seneroaity,  a  small  mouth  selfish-     ring  of  gold  in  the  snout  of  a  B^dne^  is  a 

woman  of  ii^auty  who  hath  abandoned 
discretion/'  (Proverbs  11:22,  Roth.;  or 
"a  pretty  woman  without  sense",  Mof- 
fatt)  It  goes  witliont  saying  that  phys- 
ical beauty  has^  anciently  ad  well  as  re- 
cently, been  naed  to  ensnare,  Lucifer  be- 
ing the  firet  to  turn  hi>;  beauty  into  yice. 


ness 


Or  do  you  think  more  seientilic 
methods  of  judging  a  person  include 
pabu-reading  (cbirognomy  or  chiroman- 
cy), study  of  the  confonnation  of  the 
human  skull  (phrenology),  analysis  of 
the  hand^vHtini;  f ^-raphology) T 

ForekTio^ving  niJJn'a  shallow  tendency         ^  ..^  _._._  , 

to  set  up  superficial  standards  Jehovah     Leafing  through  the  pages  of  the  Bible 


announced  His  rule  in  the  selection  of 
King  David.  Pie  explained  to  Samuel 
why  David's  elder  brother  tfas  not  to  be 
anointed  by  the  prophet:  "Look  not  on 
his  countenance,  or  the  height  of  bis 
stature;  beceujse  I  have  rejected  himr 
for  Jeliovah  se^th  not  as  man  seeth ;  for 
man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  Jehovah  look- 
eth on  the  heait."  (1  Samuel 
16:7,  Am.  Stan, 
y^r.)  Not  that 
good  looks  or  beau- 
ty was  a  detriment. 
'IJehold  the  beau- 
ty of  Jehovah  [" 
Banish  witli  these 
words  the  myth 
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we  find  that  Saul,  Absalom  and  Solomon 
failed  to  live  up  to  their  noble  appear- 
ance. AH  of  these  examples  prove  that 
the  heart,  not  the  face,  even  as  Jehovah 
eiuphasiaed,  is  the  determining  factor. 

Hence  a  little  reflection  on  these  truths 
brings  into  focus  certain  ex- 
ainpJes  of 

Modern  Quackery 

It  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  tba»;e 
who  have  consid- 
erable respect  for 
the  practical  good 
judgment  of  the 
AiiiericanbusiueHs- 
uian  that  many 
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have  adopted  palmistry,  phrenology  and 
graphology  as  first-line  determinants  of 
personnel  qualifications-  The  palm  read- 
ers and  chirognomists  claim  that  the  lines 
of  the  hand,  the  distance  a  person  can 
bend  his  fingers  backward,  and  the  size, 
proportions  and  relative  length  of  the 
fingers  denote  definite  characteristics. 
Concerning  this  practice  the  Encyclope- 
dia Americana  reveals: /'Chiromancy  or 
palmistry  deals  with  the  'seven  mounts' 
of  the  hand;  their  lines,  and  the  inter- 
lacings  of  the  latter.  The  names  given  to 
these  mounts,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars  and  the  Moon  at 
once  connect  the  practice  of  cliiromancy 
with  the  art  of  divination  as  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  study  of  the  stars  [astrol- 
ogy]/' (A^oL  VT,  p.  560)  And  astrology 
and  star-gazing  haye  ever  he^n  instru- 
mentalities of  demon-worship,^ — Isaiah 
47:l2,13;Damei2:2,27, 

While  the  demonic  can  be  relied  on  to 
do  mischief,  they  could  never  be  relied 
on  for  useful  af^curacy.  Bosenstein's  flnd- 
ingB  condensed  in  Science  Digest  dismiss 
as  foolish  the  claims  of  hand-reading. 

Among  other  claims  of  the  ehiro^nojuista 
are  that  the  difference  in  length  between  the 
little  finger  and  second  finger  ia  related  to 
ambition;  that  the  longer  the  fingers  in  pro- 
portion to  tli&  length  of  the  palm  the  more 
impulsive  the  person  is;  that  long,  tapering 
fingers  are  a  sign  of  artistic  ability ;  that  a 
flat  spatulate  thnmb  indicates  uncontrollable 
and  even  murderous  tendencies.  These  have 
all  been  studied  and  found  to  have  jio  valid- 
ity- .  .  .  There  ia  no  relationship  between 
the  distance  a  person  can  bend  his  iingers 
backward  and  '^keenness  of  mind".  \Scienc0 
DigcsU  Febrnaiy,  1945,  "Fallai^ics  in  Judging 
Character"! 

He  further  conclndes  that  a  study  of 
handwriting  proTOs  nothing  more  than 
that  different  people  write  differently. 
In  view  oi  these  sweeping  conclusions 
the  amount  of  serious  space  devoted  by 
leading  periodicals  to  grapholog-y  and 
palmistry  ia  amazinj^.  Periodicals  well 
know  how  anxions  their  readers  are  to 
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pigeonhole  tneir  teiiow  men,  so  aare  nox 

overlook  any  bets,^  even  spurious  ones. 
Generally   corantienting   upon   some   of 
these  misconceptions  Rosenstein  adds 
A  high  brow  do&g  not  always  indicate  in 
telligenee.  A  fishy  eye  does  not  indicate  dis 
honesty;  nor  do  long,  tapering  fingers  indi 
cate  artistic  temperament.  Red-headed  peo 
pie  are  not  all  hot4einpered,  nor  is  a  color 
less  personality  indicated  by  pale  skin,  sandy 
hair,  and  a  flabby  handshake.  Not  all  fat  peo- 
ple are  good-natured  and  easy  going,  and, thin 
people  are  not  necessarily  critical  and  analyt- 
ical. .  .  .  Graphology  is  another  interesting 
fake  with  no  validity  beyond  proving  that 
different  people  write  differently. 


Phrenology  Foolishness 

Phrenology  has  long  been  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  laymen  and  scien- 
tists alike.  A  short,  sloping  forehead  in- 
dicated barbaric,  primitive  motivation. 
Bumps,  protuberances,  depressions  of 
the  cranium,  each  were  assigned  their 
specific  characteristic,  and  the  whole  head 
was  mapped  into  areas  controlling  the 
emotions  of  love,  hate,  parental  affec- 
tion, combativeness,  dcstrnetiveness, 
self-esteem,  hope,  wonder,  ideality,  as 
well  as  faculties  relating  to  size,  time^ 
tune,  form  and  weight  {Webster's) 
Many  sensible  people  have  thus  suffered 
the  misapprehension  for  a  lifetime  that 
their  head  conformation  was  responsible 
for  what  they  are.  If  they  were  not  lov- 
ing, if  they  hated  excessively,  the  lack 
of  a  certain  bump  or  the  enlargement 
thereof  was  to  blame. 

The  relation  of  head  proportions  to 
what  we  are  is  zero.  Authors  Cleeton  and 
Knight^  writing  on  the.  *'\^alidity  of 
Character  Judglnents^^  conclude:  "Sta- 
tistically the  correlation  between  varia- 
tions in  physical  traits  and  character 
traits  is  COUO  {within  the  reliability  of 
our  data)  "  Further  as  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  cranium  as  being  the  seat  of 
a  certain  emotion  or  motive  it  has  been 
shown  that  as  far  as  is  known  the  brain 
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does  not  work  that  way,  and  just  how 
this  exquisite  thinking  mechanism  does 
operate  is  practically  unknown.  Brain 
operations  for  cutting  out  hates,  fears, 
worries,  are  recommended  only  for 
statesmen  who  a,re  trying  to  stir  up  war. 

Another  pet  theory  that  goes  down  the 
drain  upon  investigation  is  that  the  tem- 
perament and  qualities  of  an  individual 
depend  upon  his  nationality  or  national 
origin.  In  his  publication  Human  Nature 
and  Management,  Ordway  Tead  says  on 
this  point; 

As  ta  the  different  personal  and  working 
traits  which  different  racial  groups  will  bring 
to  a  job^  there  is  little  of  a  truly  scientific 
nature  that  can  be  stated  here-  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  popular  attribution  of  thorough- 
ness to  Germans,  stolidity  to  Poles,  exeitabil- 
ity  to  Italians,  and  similar  generalities ;  but 
tlie  inter^'iewer  [for  selecting  employees] 
who  was  governed  hy  these  notions  would 
certainly  go  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  in  any  accurate  way  how  mueh  the 
racial  factors  count  in  creating  personal  dif- 
ferences. {P.  201] 

About  all  the  value  of  photographs  is 
for  partial  identification  and  estimating 
facial  good  looks.  The  researches  of  Psy- 
chologist McCabe  that 
hundreds  of  informal  experiments  eonducted 
in  classes  of  elementarj-  psychology,  involv- 
ing many  thousands  of  college  sudents,  have 
shown  that  the  students  could  not,  just  from 
examining  photographs  of  heads  and  faces, 
recognize  the  criminal,  the  salesman,  the 
clergyman,  the  ejteeutive,  the  brilliant,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  meehanic,  or  the  teacher,  ^ 
and  distinguish  one  from  another.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  equally  good  judgment  might  have 
resulted  from  tossing  a  coin  or  making  selec- 
tions while  blindfolded. 

Sheldon,  another  authority,  concludes, 
after  extensive  experiment,  "No  relation 
could  be  found  between  intelligence  and 
head  and  face  measurements."  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  still  skeptical,  go  to  the 
prisons  and  mental  institutions.  There 
you  will  find  every  type  of  face  and 
head- 
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Perhaps  it  is  dangerous,  before  con- 
cluding the  argument,  to  venture  upon 
the  subject  of  vital  male  interest  and 
controversy,  namely,  the  merits  and  de^ 
merits  of  blondes,  brunettes  and  red- 
heads, feniale  of  the  species.  Please  be' 
assured  that  from  the  following  com- 
ments no  dispute  should  be  inferred  con- 
cerning your  personal  taste  or  -prefer- 
ences. The  only  question  considered  is 
whether  the  color  of  the  lady's  hair  in- 
,  variably  indicates  specific  traits  and 
qualities  that  may  guide  your  selection. 
"Unfortunately  for  man's  quest  for  in- 
formation on  the  enigmatical  sex,  the 
eoloT  of  her  hair  will  offer  no  reliable 
clue.  Despite  the  claims  by  Katherine 
Blackford,  who  achieved  soine  fame  by 
asserting  that  certain  definite  behavior 
could  be  ascribed  to  blonde  or  to  bru- 
nette, the  results  of  experiments  prove 
that  any  combination  of  desirable  or  un- 
desirable qualities  can  be  found  lurking 
behind  any  color  of  hair  or  style  of  hair- 
do for  that  matter.  In  other  words, 
brother,  the  color  of  her  hair  tells  you 
nothing. 

The  United  States.  Army,  after 
searching  diligently  for  a  suitable  means 
for  testing  the  qualifications  of  men  be- 
fore duty  assignments,  at  last  fell  back 
on  the  ancient  Scriptural  test  of  men, 

The  Situation  Test 

What  befell  Israel  in  their  arduous 
travels  through  the  wilds  and  the  desert 
was  purposed  by  Jehovah  to  "prove 
them"  or  ^est  them".  (Exodus  16:4; 
Deuteronomy,  8;  2, 16)  Besides  subject- 
ing  the  nation  of  Israel  to  trials  of  their 
devotion  and  faith,  Jehovah  tested  out 
individuals  for  specific  assignments  or 
honors.  Before  Abraham  became  the 
"father  of  all  them  that  believe"  he  was 
subjected  to  a  situation  test  that  would 
have  staggered  even  worthy  men  of  less 
faith.  (Romans  4: 11)  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  slay  his  only  son-  God 
put  this  great  test  upon  Abraham,  and 
after  he  steadfastly  endured  this  crucial 
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test,  He  gave  him  a  bountiful  promise. 
— Genesis  22: 16,17,  Am.  Stan.  Ver, 

Polls,  tests  and  questionnaires  are 
eurrentJy  popular.  Even  the  "question 
test^  whieli  is  now  employed  to  rate  or 
gauge  the  individual's  attitude  toward 
marriage,  politics,  sportsmanship,  etc., 
and  io  measure  his  qualifications,  intel- 
ligence, and  numerous  oth^r  attributes, 
is  not  new.  Nearly  a  thousand  y^ars 
before  Christ  a  famous  queen  resorted 
to  similar  methods.  The  record  states: 
"Now  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Solomon  through' the  name 
of  the  Lord,  she  came  to  test  him  with 
hard  questions-" — 1  Kings  10 : 1,  A^yi 
Afnerican  TraTislation. 

An  article  in  Fortune  magazine, 
March,  1946,  describes  the  army  com- 
bination question  and  situation  tests  for 
picking  personnel.  ''Their  scales:  three 


and  ajialf  days  of  skilled  observation  of 
a  human  being  as  he  worked,  played, 
talked,  and  went  through  thirty-tive  lif  e^ 
like  situation  tests."  In  a  footnote  the 
article  states:  "There  is  nothing  new 
about  situation  tests.  See  Genesis 
22:1-13;  Judges 7: 2-7;  lKings3:lfi-28/' 
The  summary  of  these  observations  is 
that  the  BiWe  judgment  of  men  based 
upon  their  conduct  under  test  is  really 
the  only  reliable  one.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  accurately  by  exteriors.  To  avoid 
errors  of  prejudiee  it  is  best  to  ^veep 
the  mind  of  all  bias  to  the  effect  that 
raee,  face,  head,  hand  or  hair  indicate 
special  qualities.  Doing  so,  the  witness 
of  Jehovah/  particularJy,  wi]]  raswve 
judgment  awaiting  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  toward  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  the  essential  test  upon  all  peoples 
today. 


*'^uis£inces 'First-Class^*  Blame  Teen'Agers 

/^'^X  ffe  *' Chicago  hotel-keepers  Wednesday  found  t&emseives  with  a  multi-thousand- dollar 
i^yl,\  ^j  hangover  as  a  result  of  the  lUiuois  American  Legion  eoQvention,  They  reported 
that  the  Legionnaires  J  who  closed  their  four-day  show  Monday,  hrokfl  furnituire, 
destroj'ed  £re-fightJDg  apparatus^^  harassed  gu^ta,  smashed  property,  and  lost  some 
friencte,  *rvft  seen.  Legion  conventions  eome  and  go  for  a  quajter  of  a  century/  one  Loop 
hotel  man  reported.  *But  this  ^as  the  biggest  mess  yet-  These  f^Uows  haven't  slowed  do^Ti  a 
bit/  One  hotel-keeper  said  he  is  sending  a  bill  for  $5,000  damages  to  the  AniGriean  Legion. 
Other  hotel  mejt  said  their  damagea  weren't  that  big.  But  all  agreed  that  the  convention- going 
Legio»;naire^  acted  Tike  nuisances  Qrst-el&ss\  ^If  yoa  had  a  ^-year-old  aon  w^o  acted  as  Cfieae 
men  did^  yoa*d  take  him  to  the  woodshed/  an  innkeeper  said, 

"Eight  mirrors  were  amaahed  in  one  washroom.  A  lire  ax  was  pitched  out  a  2flth-floor 
window,  A  Jig-hted  paper  h^g  waa  thrown  over  a  transom  into  a  sleeping  girl's  room.  Sand- 
fiUed  refuse  jars  were  throwa  into  a  building  court  where  men  were  at  work.  Thirty -five  ex- 
tinguishers were  taken  from  the  wall  and  discharged.  Ten  stilt  ha-^e  not  been  found.  Every 
exit  sign  on  one  floor  of  a  big  I'oop  hotel  was  smashed,  Two  girls  were  thrown  from  the 
inezmnine  to  overstuffed  chairs  on  the  main  floor  of  a  downtown  hotel." — Report  in  the  Cbi- 
<iago  Daslff  N^tffs,  September  15,  1943. 

Those  of  you  who  have  witneased  the  Le^on  conventionsj  wherein  the  childish  oldsters 
leave  a  filthy  blotch  on  £he  name  Ameiican  Legion^  would  never  gueaa  it,  but  do  you  realize 
these  poor  men  siiffer  nnjuat  blamet  George  Kelly,  assistant  department  adjutant  for  lUinois^ 
explfiins;  "ilu<ih  of  the  ^umuge  q£  this  sort  i^  don^  bj  t^p-^ge  jouths  ^nd  hs-nger^-oa  who 
follow  every  Legion  convention.  Yet  we  get  blamed  for  it  all/'  Such  manlipfiss  t  Such  gallantrj'  1 
Such  asininitjl  A  stenographer  in  one  of  the  office  buildings  put  bluntly  what  &U  know; 
*^It  wasn't  the  young  fellows  who  were  doing  it — it  was  the  old  goats-  I  kno'w/'— I^ouisYtlle 
Courier-Joumalf  September  17^  1943. 
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AWAl^E  ! 


Mink  or  Rabbit 
-Which? 

MO-ny  aiB   Ihe  lokei  and  -frauds   to   fool   you 
whvn   il   comet   fo    Ih-oie    foihionobla    ion 


Ci/~\H,  LOOK,  Jean,  here  is  a  seal- 
v/sldn  coat!"  Betty's  voice  was  fiill 
of  excitement.  For  days  Jean  had  been 
helping  her  find  a  winter  coat,  and  now, 
tucked  away  on  the  corner  rack,  was 
wTiat  she  was  looking  for.  Quickly  the 
two  read  the  label,  just  to  make  sure: 
''Bonded  and  Guaranteed,  Genuine  Hud- 
son Bay  Seal"  As  Betty  tried  it  on  all 
her  tiredness  from  shopping  vanished 
and  over  her  crept  the  warm  flush  of  ex- 
hilaration and  satisfaction,  Stroking  its 
smooth  and  glossy  surface  ber  hands 
fairly  tingled  with  joy.  Jean  too  com- 
mented on  its  sweeping  lines  and  the 
sleek  black  ripples  running  down  its 
back,  "Outstanding,  exquisite !"  And  how 
much?  The  original  price  had  been 
slashed  during  this  midsummer  sale;  it 
was  now  only  $300.  That  was  still  a  lot 
of  money  for  Betty,  but,  after  all,  here 
was  a  Seal^  something  she  had  for  a  loag 
time  dreamed  of  owning.  "It  will  last  a 
lifetime,^'  Jean  assured  her.  No,  Betty 
could  not  resist  a  bargain  like  this,  and 
so  she  took  it. 

Several  years  went  by  and  fashions 
changed-  Meantime,  through  a  very  dear 
friend,  Betty  became  acquainted  with  a 
furrier  who  was  more  than  willing  to  re- 
model her  coat, 
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and  without  charge.  Only  then  did  she 
learn,  and  to  her  great  sorrow,  that 
her  "Bonded  and  Guaranteed"  coat 
was  nothing  more  than  a  good  imi- 
tation made  of  dyed  rabbit  skin!  Yes^ 
she  should  have  known  that  there  are  no 
fur-bearing  seals  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
that  ^'Hiidson  Bay  Seal"  is  only  a  trade 
name  in  the  fur  industry.  But  it  was  too 
late.  AU  Betty  could  do  was  console  her- 
self with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  not 
the  only  one  that  has  been  deceived  by 
phony  labels  and  fake  ''guarantees"  on 
furs.  Over  and  over  again  d  thousand 
times  this  example  of  fraud  has  been 
duplicated  by  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
rackets  found  in  the  unscrupulous  world 
of  commerce. 

Some  may  laugh  at  Betty's  calamity 
as  her  just  desert.  Tiiey  may  accuse  her 
of  violating  the  "everlasting  covenant" 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  blood,  of  be- 
ing indirectly  responsible  for  the  death 
of  hundreds  of  animals,  and  of  being  a 
shallow-minded  creature  who  bought  the 
fur  coat  only  to  satisfy  her  vanity. 
Grave  and  serious  charges,  these,  and, 
if  true,  thousands  o'f  other  women  are 
under  the  same  condemnation.  Who  is 
responsible?  Who  started  the  fashion  of 
fur  coats  for  women?  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  abominations  found  in  the  fur- 
rier business  today? 

Any  inquiry  into 
these  questions  of 
necessity  takes  one  a 
long  way  back  in  his- 
tor>^,  for  the  use  of 
furs  and  animal  skins 
for  clothing  is  almost 
as  old  as  man  himself. 
In  fact,  one  reads  in 
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the  third  chapter  of  min's  oldest  history 

book,  the  Bible,  that  none  other  than  Je- 
hovah G-od  "made  for  Adam  and  for  his 
wife  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them'\ 
The  historian  Paul,  apostle  of  Christ, 
tells  how  the  ancient  witnesses  of  God 
"wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins''. God's  faithful  prophet  namted 
Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  was  "girt  with  a 
girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins".  More- 
over, Ezekiel,  another  prophet  of  the 
Lord  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  says  that  badger  or  seal- 
skin was  inclnded  in  a  wardrobe  fit  for  a 
queen, — Genesis  3:21,  Am.  Stan,  "Ken; 
Hebrews  11:37;  2  Kings  1:S;  Ezekiel 
IQ :  10,  Am.  Stan,  Fen 

Secular  history  tells  a  dramatic  story 
of  travel  and  exploration  in  the  quest 
for  furs.  One  of  the  most  famous  and 
colorful  explorers,  Marco  Polo,  in  the 
year  1298,  spoke  of  costly  fur  skins  like 
ermines  and  ^sables.  The  real  pioneers 
of  North  America  were  not  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  the  miners,  the  lumbermen 
or  the  scientists,  but»  rather,  they  were 
the  fur  trappers  and  traders.  Pushing 
over  the  wilds  of  uncharted  plains  and 
crossing. unknown  mountain  ranges,  al- 
ways in  advance  of  civilization,  these 
hunters  of  fur  laid  out  the  sites  for  what 
are  now  many  of  America's  cities.  The 
fur  companies,  the  first  being  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  then  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  monopolized  the 
field  for  two  hundred  years,  and  still 
later  the  Northwest  CompanJ  of  French- 
Canadian  merchants,  each  contributed  to 
the  history  of  this  period,  a  history  writ- 
ten in  the  mingled  blood  of  both  men  and 
animals.  At  one  time  40  dead  men  could 
be  counted  out  of  every  100  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  fur-trading  business.  How 
many  millions  of  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered for  their  fur  in  this  ruthless  and 
reckless  period,  when  conservation  of 
the  young  and  protection  of  the  food  and 
shelter  reserves  were  overlooked,  will 
never  be  known. 

Only  when  men  saw  the  fur-bearing 
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animals  on  the  verge  of  extinction  did 

they  awake  to  their  senses  and  take 
measures  to  protect  wild  life.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  natural  resources  were  no 
longer  able  to  meet  the  demand,  and  so 
fnr-farming  was  undertaken.  In  1866  the 
first  mink  farm  was  set  up  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1894  silver  fox,  a 
particular  color  phase  of  red  fox,  was- 
first  raised  on  Prince  Edward  island,  in 
Canada.  By  1938  Canada  alone  had  over 
8,000  mink  and  2,200  fox  farms.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  at  raising  other 
animals,  but  with  not  too  much  success. 
Some  have  tried  farming  coyotes, 
skunks,  badgers,  raccoons,  beavers,  fish- 
ers and  martens.  With  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana  still  yielding  more  than  6,000,- 
000  muskrats  a  year,  the  raising  of  these 
has  not  proved  profitable.  A  few  years 
ago  eleven  chinchillas,  natives  of  the 
South  American  Andes,  were  brought  to 
California,  and  since  then  these  little 
animals  that  look  like  rabbits  with  squir- 
rel tails  have  multiplied  until  today  some 
2,000  U.  S.  breeders  are  raising  over 
30,000  chinchillas. 

From  Raw  Pelts  to  Finished  Furs 

^11  together,  the  farms  furnish  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  value  of  furs  that 
now  reach  the  market,  the  remainder  of 
the  nearly  100  different  types  of  pelts 
come  through  the  channels  of  interna- 
tional trade  from  every  corner  of  the 
world.  In  a  general  way,  furs  are 
grouped  according  to  family:  rodent, 
dog,  bear,  weasel,  cat,  pouched,  hoofed 
and  miscellaneous  groups,  including 
monkey  and  seal.  The  families  are  sub- 
divided, as,  for  example,  there  are  wa- 
ter rodents  (bro^vn*  black  and  Southern 
muskrats,  beavers  and  nutrias)  and 
land  rodents  (squirrels,  rats  and  rab- 
bits), Ea<jh  of  these,  then,  the  squirrels, 
rats  and  rabbits,  etc,  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies»  Furthermore,  the  value  of  a  fur  de- 
pends on  the  geographic  location  from 
where  it  comes,  the  time  of  year  when  it 
was  taken,  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  both  the  skin  and  fur, 
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All  of  these  factors  dictate  to  a  large 
degree  what  treatment  the  furrier  gives 
the  furs  in  converting  them  into  wearing 
apparel.  First  the  skins  are  softened  up 
and  cleaned  of  any  fleshy  particles, 
after  which  they  are  ''buttered'*  and 
treated  with  oils  to  make  them  soft  and 
pliable.  Excess  grease  is  removed  from 
the  fur  by  tumbling  the  skins  in  a  drum 
of  sawdust.  Nowadays  machines  have 
replaced  the  old  hand  methods  of  treat- 
ment 

While  some  furs  are  used  in  their  nat- 
ural color,  many  are  subjected  to  dyeing, 
blending,  pointing  and  ^letting-  out" 
processes  that  are  carried  out  according 
to  many  trade  secrets.  It  is  here  that  the 
**tricks  of  the  trade"  work  their  greatest 
counterfeiting  magic-  By  dyeing  cheap, 
unattractive  rabbit  furs  they  ean  be 
transformed  to  look  like  rare  and  ele- 
gant sabfe,  mink  or  ermine.  Blending, 
also  called  tipping,  feathering  and  shad- 
ing, is  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
natural  color  pattern  of  the  fut  to  make 
it  match  that  of  other  skins.  Instead  of 
dyeing  the  whole  skin,  the  dyestuff  is 
brushed  on  the  fur  only.  Pointing  con- 
sists of  inserting  by  hand  white  hairs  in 
the  fur  to  make  it  match  more  desirable 
and  more  expensive  furs.  Letting  out  re- 
fers to  the  lengthening  of  a  skin  with  a 
sacrifice  of  its  width.  By  cutting  mink 
furs  into  narrow  diagonal  strips  1/4  to 
1/16  inch  wide^  then  sewing  them  togeth- 
er again,  coats  appear  to  he  made  of  40- 
inch  skins  instead  of  14-inch  ones.  Trick- 
ery in  the  fur  business  is  considered  an 
art. 

The  fashioning  of  a  coat  out  of  100 
or  more  separate  skitis  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  merely  sewing  together  pieces 
of  a  crazy  quilt.  The  individual  skins  are 
first  matched  with  each  other  and 
trimmed  to  fit  together.  Then  they  are 
pinned  on  a  stiff  pattern  and  sewn  so 
that  there  is  no  buckling,  After  taping 
the  coat  to  retain  its  shape,  progressive- 
ly it  is  then  interlined,  lined,  finished, 
glazed,    ironed,    combed,    beaten^    and 
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jinally  as  a  finished  coat  it  is  examined 

for  any  defects. 

Facta  You  Should  Know  About  Furs 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  done  much 
in  recent  years  to  prevent  the  fur  in- 
dustry from  openly  misrepresenting 
furs^  but  still  there  are  many  hidden 
ways  in  which  the  customer  can  be 
cheated.  While  only  an  expert  can  cor- 
rectly evaluate  a  dyed,  blended  and 
pointed  fur,  yet  the  layman  can  detect 
some  of  the  grosser  fiaws  in  furs, 

A  good-quality  fur  should  he  even- 
bodied,  sleek  and  glossy,  with  soft, 
downy  underfut.  It  should  be  uniformly 
colored,  and  the  leather  must  be  soft  and 
pliable.  Poor  furs,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  bare  spots  that  are  visible  when 
the  fur  is  blown  apart.  Matted  areas, 
faded,  discolored  or  dull  patches,  stiff  or 
shabby  hair,  are  markings  of  poor  skins. 
If  the  leather  is  brittle  or  shows  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  discolorations  it  has  not 
been  treated  properly!  tlxamine  the 
sldns  along  the  bottom  of  the  coat  and  on 
the  underside  of  the  sleeves,  where  the 
inferior  fur  is  usually  placed.  Remember 
that  dyed  shins  are  not  as  high-quality- 
as  the  natural  ones;  the  distinction  can 
be  observed  by  parting  the  fur. 

"Workmanship,  construction  and  the 
materials  used  for  the  lining,  arm- 
shields,  etc,  are  also  items  that  make  the 
difference  between  two  coats  of  the  same 
price.  Tt  is  a  fundamental  truism  that 
the  price  tag  is  no  indication  of  either 
durability  or  beauty.  "Quite  to  the  con- 
trary,' says  Gottlieb  in  Fur  Truths^  ''it 
may  be  generally  assumed  tliat  the  finer 

.and  costlier  the  fur  the  less  durable.' 
Taking  the  otter  at?  the  standard  and 
giving  it  a  rating  of  100,  some  author- 
ities Hst  the  other  natural  furs  as  fol- 
lows:  beaver,   90;   seal,   75;   mink,    70; 

■raccoon,  G5;  sable,  60;  muskrat^  45;  fpx, 
40;  squirrel,  25.  Chinchilla,  the  most  ex- 
pensive fur^  is  rated  at  only  15 ;  and  rab- 
bit, hare  and  coney  furs,  from  5  to  20, 
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Rabbit  qt  <ioney  fTir,  tnougn  not  too 
durable^  is  eoj^sidered  by  furriers  to  be 
one  of  the  most  versatile;  for  when  dyed 
it  is  sold  as  an  imitation  of  expensive 
furs  under  more  thah  65  different  trade 
names:  Hudson  Bay^  Arctic  and  Polar 
Sealj  New  Zealand  and  Soman  Seal, 
Baltic  Leopard^  Tiger^  Fox  and  Seal, 
Twin  Beaver,  Chinchillette,  Ermiline 
and  French  Sable  are  only  a  few.  Babbit 
fur'holds  all  records,  with  a  yearly  total 
of  more  than  200,000,000  skins. 

There  is  probably  no  other  name  in 
furs  that  thrills  and  captivates  the  imag- 
ination of  women  more  than  the  mystify- 
ing monosyllabic  word  mink.  From  child- 
hood girls  are  taught  that  the  height  of 
success  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  mink  coat 
Truly,  they  think,  it  is  an  infallible  half- 
mark  of  high-level  society.  What  sells 
minks  is  not  so  much  their  practical 
warmth,  beauty  and  softness  as  it  is 
their  exclusive  and  uncanny  ability  to 
glamorize  and  glorify  the  wearer  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Genuine  wild  Labrador 
mink  coats  priced  from  $7,000  and  up, 
mutation  mink  coats  for  $25,000,  and 
ranch-raised  minks  beginning  at  $2,500, 
are  available  for  those  who  can  afford 
them,  but  for  the  other  mink^erazed 
females  there  are  *%enuine  imitation 
minks"  available  for  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. What's  the  difference,  one  said,  "io 
misses  minus  means,  it's  mink !" 

In  any  event,  whether  one  buys  one 
type  of  fur  coat  or  another,  they  should 
insist  on  getting  a  written  guarantee 
specifying  not  only  the  trade  name  of  the 


Tur,  out  aiso  xue  zuuiugic^i^u^u^  uj,  vue 
"animal  from  which  the  skin  was  taken, 
and  whether  the  fur  is  natural,  tipped, 
pointedj  blended  or  dyed.  Such  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  should  state  how  long  re- 
pairs are  to  be  made  without  charge, 
whether  free  annual  summer  storage  is 
ineludedj  and  whether  such  is  cold 
storage. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  fur 
coat  in  these  days  of  inflation  should  give 
it  the  best  care,  in  order  that  it  might 
retain  its  color,  gloss  and  serviceable- 
ness  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 
Friction,  dirt  and  moths  destroy  the  fur; 
.  sunlight  and  excess  heat  mate  the  leath- 
er brittle.  Once  a  year,  therefore,  it 
shpuld  be  cleaned,  and  then  stored  for 
the  summer  in  a  refrigerator  unit* 

At  first,  furs  served  man  as  articles 
of  utility,  to  furnish  warmth  and  protec- 
tion from  the  elements.  Later,  when  the 
furriers  artfully  embellished  them  with 
the  quality  of  beauty,  it  did  not  necessar- 
ily take  away  from  their  usefulness,  for 
a  good  fur  coat  possesses  much  greater 
warmth  per  ounce  of  weight  than  cloth 
fabrics-  Econonucally,  one  of  good  dura- 
biJity  will  outlast  several  cheaper  cloth 
coats.  Because  society's  fashionable  few 
idiotically  drape  themselves  with  a  fur 
wrap  in  midsummer  does  not  mean  that 
practical  people  like  Betij,  who  wear 
furs -in  the; winter  to  k^ep  themselves 
warm,  are  full  of  vanity.  Nor  is  it  right 
to  say  they  violate  the  '''everlasting  cove- 
nant'' in  using  thp  skins  of  animals  as 
garments  of  clothing. 


^d^rest  Fires  on  the  Increase 

^  Lost  year  there  were  200,799  forest  fires  in  the  Uciitod  States,  an  increase  of  more 
than  28,000  over  the  previous  year.  These  burned  over  23,225,932  acres,  causing  damage 
estimated  at  $S5,207,S46,  The  cause  for  these  fires^  the  Porest  Service  soys,  ig  largely 
due  to  man.  At  least  90  percent  o£  them  are  set  by  reckless,  ciireless  man,  man  the  de- 
stroyer. More  trnthfnlly,  the  famous  poem  should  read:  ^Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 
ao  man  can  bnm  it  down.' 
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A  QUESTION  OF  COLOR 


Racial  issue  foremost  in  Ihe  South  African 
gen&rol  electio  of  1948,  the  outcoivie 
of  which  surprised  rhe  world  with  iho 
ov^ler  cf  the  Smuts  government 


EN  ITS  Now  Year  forecast  of  great 
news  stories  of  the  then  coming  year, 
194-S,  the  offieial  journal  of  the  British 
lewspaper  trade,  World's  PresR  News, 
placed  the  then  still  future  South  Afri- 
can general  election  as  third  in  news 
^alue.  The  United  States  presidential 
elections  "were  ranked  fourth.  The  South 
Vfrican  elections  were  held  on  May  26, 
tnd  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  govern-' 
nent  led  by  Field-Marshal  J.  C.  Smuts 
Lnd  a  narrow  victory  for  the  South  Afri- 
;an  Nationalist  Party. 

There  were  instant  repercussions 
throughout  the  world.  In  South  Africa 
itself  the  final  returns  were  greeted  with 
unbelieving  surprise,  to  be  followed  by 
hysterical  rejoicing  on  the  one  hand  and 
stunned  consternation  on  the  other.  In 
tlie  city  of  London,  financial  center  of  the 
British  Empire,  near  panic  developed, 
and  gold  shares  dropped  £15,000,000  in 
value  overnight.  In  America,  too,  South 
Africa  became  headline  news.  India  eyed 
the  new  government  grimly,  spoke  of 
fascism  and  prophesied  trouble.  Every- 
where the  world  took  note  of  the  change 

and  almost  everywhere  the  world  shook 
its  head.  One  exception  was  Eoman  Cath- 
olic, anti-British  Quebec,  where  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Smuts  government  was 
received  with  undisguised  pleasure* 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  defeat  of  the  Smuts  gov- 
ernment: the  desire  of  the  people  for 
change ;  irritation  at  controls ;  admin- 
istrative blunders  in  domestic  policy ; 
Field  Marshal  Smuts'  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  But  the  issue  on  whieh 
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the  election  was  fought  was  clear-cut  It 
was.  What  policy  should  white  Soutli 
Africans  pursue  toward  their  non-white 
follows?  The  inescapable  fact  is  that  the 
Nationalists  were  able  to  command 
enough  support  for  their  color  policy  to 
put  them  into  power, 

An  observer  of  other  days  reported 
that  he  found  in  Canada  ''two  nations 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state'\ 
One  wonders  what  he  would  have  said  of 
South  Africa  today.  For  within  South 
Africa  are  crystallized  almost  all  the  ra- 
cial disunities  that  afflict  the  earth.  The 
broad  division  is  between  the  white  and 
the  non-white-  The  whites  are  again  sub- 
divided into  Afrikaans-speaking  (mostly 
of  Dutch  descent)  and  English-speaking 
(mostly  of  British  origin).  The  non- 
whites  are  subdivided  into  Native  Afri- 
cans, Coloreds  (mixed-blooded),  and 
Asiatics  (mostly  Indians).  And  the  Na- 
tives are  again  subdivided  into  different 
ethnological  and  racial  gloups,  speaking 
different  languages  and  with  different 
customs  and  traditions^  And  among  all 
these  divisions  and  subdivisions  there 
exist,  in  varying  degree,  racial  enmities 
and  racial  prejudice. 

The  broadest  gulf  stretches  between 
white  a-nd  non-white.  The  color  bar  oper- 
ates to  keep  these  two  broad  divisions 
separated  socially,  economically  and  po- 
litically. The  issue  on  which  the  election 
was  fought  was  whether  this  division 
should  he  continued  and  extended,  or 
whether  concession  should  be  made  to 
the  development  which  the  non-whites 
have  achieved  in  recent  years  and  the 
color  bar  relaxed  economically  and  po- 
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Ijtically  -while  retaining  its  social  proli.^ 
bitions  as  they  exist.  On  this  issue,  which 
is  of  more  than  national  importance, 
white  South  Africans  were  fundamen- 
tally divided.  The  urban  areas  voted 
solidly  for  economic  and  political  relaxa- 
tion of  the  color  bar.  The  rural  areas 
voted  even  more  solidly  for  the  reten- 
tion and  extension  of  the  color  bar  in 
every  aspect  of  South  African  life.  The 
urban  areas  arc  largely  English-speak- 
ing; the  rural  areas,  larf?ely  Afrikaans- 
speaking;  and'  this  line-up  on  the  ques- 
tion of  color  has  hardly  changed  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Background  of  the  Problem 

When  the. British,  in  1806,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the 
second  and  final  time,  the  problem  of 
race  and  color  in  this  southwest  corner 
of  southern  Africa  was  already  a  matter 
of  bitter  concern.  The  white  man  was 
then,  as  he  is  now,  a  minority  ruling  race. 
Under  him  were  the  remnants  of  the 
land's  original  inhabitants,  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bashmen.  To  them  had  been 
added  a  large  imported  labor  force  of 
Rlaves,  consisting  mostly  of  Malays  and 
East  and  West  African  Negroes.  The 
Colored  (mixed-blooded)  population  was 
already  large  and  growing.  And  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Cape  a  new  flood  of 
color  threatened  the  white  man's  suprem- 
acy. For  while  the  white  man  had  been 
invading  southern  Africa  from  the 
soufhwest  the  African  Bantu  had  been 
moving  into  it  from  the  northeast,  driv- 
ing the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  before 
them.  Now  Bantu  and  white  men  had 
met,  and  the  Bantu  were  a  race  of  war- 
riors, savage  and  ruthless. 

The  white  ^outh  Africans  who  had 
now  come  under  British  rule  had  their 
own  methods  of  dealing  with  the  color 
problem  in  all  its  complexities.  The 
struggle  for  existence  in  a  wild,  inhospi- 
table land  had  molded  them  into  a  hardy, 
independent,  individualistic  people.  Gen- 
erally  known    as    "the    Boers"    (Dutch 
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"farmers"),  their  language  was  already 
showing  strong  divergences  from  the 
mother  Dutch.  Their  color  poHcy  had  one 
main  principle:  the  white  man  was  su- 
perior in  all  things  to  the  non-white  and 
must  remain  so. 

Conflict  between  British  rulers  and 
Boer  inhabitants  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing. For  the  British,  under  strong  mis- 
sionary intluenee,  enjoined  a  policy  of 
liberalism  which  though  'admirable  _in 
theory  w^as  largely  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  The  missionarj'^  view  presented 
the  non-whites  as  noble  savages  who  but 
needed  gentle  handling  to  develop  into 
Christian  gentlemen.  The  Boers  were  de- 
scribed bitterly  and  unjustly  as  "half- 
wild  Europeans,  suffering  from  a  com- 
plete corruption  of  their  moral  sense 
.  .  .  almost  sunk  to  the  level  of  savages." 
{The  Qreat  Trek,  p.  89) 

To  the  Boers,  suffering  under  repeat- 
ed raids  from  the  "noble  savages"  across 
the  border,  and  irritated  and  thwarted 
daily  by  the  lethargic,  incompetent  labor 
with  whose  help  they  had  to  wrest  a  liv- 
ing from  the  not  over-fertile  soil,  this 
"unjustifiable  odium"  was  infuriating. 
And  when  the  inference  of  British  pol- 
icy began  plainly  to  appear  as  a  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  inlierent  white  superi- 
ority and  a  recognition  of  all  men  as 
potentially  equal  the  Boers  had  had 
enough.  With  almost  religious  fervor 
they  packed  their  ox-wagons,  left  their 
homes  and  broad  fields  behind  them  and 
in  their  thousands  crossed  the  borders  of 
Cape  Colony  into  the  wild,  unsettled 
country  to  the'  north  and  east,  where 
after  many  hardships  and  Vicissitudes 
they  founded  the  Boer  republics  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Division  Today 

The  Boer  republics  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  are  now 
voluntary  members  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Boer  and  Briton  to 
all  outward  appearances  form  one  unit- 
ed nation.  But  division  of  opinion  on  the 
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qaefltion  of  color  was  not  bridged  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  the  election  &f  194S 
waL^  foiL;,"ht  on  the  150-year-old  issue: 
Whicfi  i^tilor  policy,  that  <^f  British  lib- 
eraligni  or  of  Boer  conservatism.  And 
the  Boers  won- 

But  the  political  situation  in  South 
Africa  today  la  far  from  being  &  clear- 
eut  division  between  Briton  and  Boer, 
Tliere  have  been  conversions  and  defec- 
tions on  both  sides-  The  British  liberal 
tradition  is  represented  in  South  Africa 
by  the  United  Party,  led  by  Field- 
Marshal  Sninta,  a  Boer  by  birth  and  iip- 
briDging,  oae-tiioe  enemy  of  Britain  and 
one  of  the  moat  successful  Boer  ^n^raU 
in  the  Anglo-Boer  War  of  still  bitter 
memory.  Now  recognized  as  one  af  the 
world's  senior  statesmen  and,  with  Mr, 
Winston  Oiurehill,  as  one  of  the  t^vo 
greatest  men  the  British  Empire  has 
produced,  he  has  for  many  year.s  been 
tbe  focal  point  of  English  liopes  in  South 
Africa. 

Boer  conservatism  is  represented 
mainly  by  the  Nationalist  partv,  led  by 
Dr.  D.  F.  MaJan,  D.D.  Pledged  to  pre- 
serve the  Afrikaans  language,  tradition 
and  way  of  life,  this  party  has  tbe  sop- 
port  of  most  Afrikaans-spealdng  South 
Africans.  Its  republican ii^m  and  anti- 
Empire  sentiment  liavei  iflitil  recently^ 
denied  to  it  any  si^bstantial  English- 
speaking  support 

But  in  the  recent  election  Br.  Malan 
pleaded  for  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  white  fiouth  Africa.  He  agreed  to 
shelve  indefinitely  his  republican  prO' 
gram  and  to  fight  tlie  election  on  one 
issue  unly,  the  color  problem.  The  solu- 
tion which  his  party  offered  was  fraulily 
the  color  policy  of  150  years  ago.  And 
when  Dr.  Malan  raised  it  as  his  battle 
cry  South  Africa  was  amazed  to  see 
those  who  had  been  Dr.  Malan's  bitter- 
est  opponents,  the  extreme  ultra-British 
imperialists,  rallving  to  his  standard  and 
proclaiming  him  as  the  saviorof  white 
civiliaaijon,  Tliey  formed  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  English  vote  but  their 
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support  was  sufficient  to  give  tbe  Nh^ 
tionaliats  their  majority. 

The  Nationabsta  emphasize  a  hard» 
and»  for  the  Europeans,  a  foreboding 
fact :  tbe  whites  are  outnumbered  by  the 
non-whites  by  more  than  four  to  one  and 
the  higher  over-all  increase  rate  of  the 
latter  promises  that  their  numerical  pre- 
ponderance will  grotti  greater  with  the 
passing  of  time.  Obviously  white  South 
Africa  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by 
a  flood  of  color.  Opponents  of  the  Na- 
tionairsts  are  very  conscious  of  the 
threat,  too,  but  Smuts,  the  international- 
iBt»  sees  something  else;  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  South  Africa  in  her  dcal- 
ings  with  her  non-while  races,  and  legis- 
lation which  may  be  construed  as  repres- 
sive  will  almost  certainly  have  interna- 
tional repercussions  inimical  to  South 
Africa's  interests^  and  to  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.  For  the  empire  now 
includes  two  great  non- white  dominions, 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  already  Sonth 
Africa's  color  policy  has  caused  these 
two  new  dominions  to  complain  bitterly- 

"Apartheid"  and  the  Empire 

The  cornerstone  on  which  the  Native 
policy  of  the  republics  was  built  was 
strict  segregation.  And  segregation^ 
known  in  South  Africa  by  its  Afrikaans 
eq^uivalcnt,  '^apartherd/'  is  the  policy  on 
which  the  Nationalists  have  won. 

It  ie  difficult  for  the  fay  mind  to  follow 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  apartheid  the- 
ory, but  the  broad  idea  is  that  the  vari- 
ous racial  groups  should  be  contained  in 
areas  reserved  for  their  exclusive  use 
and  should  there  work  out  their  own 
destinies  according  to  their  own  desires 
and  abilities.  The  Natives  (of  course) 
and  perhaps  the  Coloreds  and  Indians, 
too,  would  be  allowed  to  cross  over  into 
the  white  man's  zones  to  labor  for  the 
white  man's  needs,  but  they  would  not 
he  aflowed  to  make  their  h.omes  there,  or 
to  bring  their  families  with  them,  and 
would  ha^C  to  so  back  \^  their  own  areas 
on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  service, 
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But  South  Africa's  color  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  her  non- 
white  races  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Bantu,  those  one-time  rival  invaders 
of  the  white  man,  who  now  number  near- 
ly eight  million  of  a  total  population  of 
hardly  more  than  eleven  million.  Most  of 
them  are  no  more  than  semicivilized ; 
some  of  them  are  hardly  less  .primitive 
than  they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago;  but  many  of  them  have  made  rapid 
progress  alonj?  European  lines,  and  some 
have  become  in  every  respect  the  intel- 
lectual equals  of  the  white  man.  It  is  the 
great  weakness  of  South  African  Native 
policy  that  the  law  in  effect  places  all 
Natives  on  the  same  plane,  that  of  the 
semicivilized. 

The  white  man's  problem  has  not  been 
made  any  easier  by  the  insistent  cry  in 
some  quarters  for  equal  political  rights 
for  all.  Many  consider  that  equal  poHt- 
ical  rights  for  all  in  South  Africa  is  at 
present  just  not  practical,  for  millions 
of  its  adult  population  have  the  mental 
development  of  children.  Responsible 
non-European  leaders  appreciate  tips, 
among  such  ones  being  Mr.  Manila! 
Gandhi,  son  of  the  Mahatma.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  denial  of  full  political 
rights  to  Mr.  Ghandi  and  other  educated 
and  cultured  men  among  the  Indian, 
Colored  and  Native  communities. 

Overseas  observers  have  dubbed  the 
Nationalists  "Nazi  zealots"  and  fascists. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  second  world 
war  the  Nationalists  openly  hoped  for 
and  expected  a  (rermanvietory.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  their  leaders  flirted  with  certain 
extreme  Afrikander  organizations,  Such 
as  the  Ossewa  Brandwag,  which  loudly 
proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  Nasi  State. 
And  it  is  true  that  almost  the  first  offi- 
cial act  of  tlic  new  government  was  to 
liberate  certain  ones  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
wartime  sabotage  and  treasonable  acts 
on  behalf  of  Nazi  German^'.  But  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  new  government 
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can  rightly  be  called  totalitarian  in  out- 
look. It  is  a  fact  that  the  desire  which 
many  Afrikanders  had  for  a  German  vic- 
tory was  inspired  not  so  much  by  a  love 
of  Germany  but  by  a  hatred  of  Britain. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  South  Africa's  seceding  from  the  Em- 
pire. Germany,  whom  the  Nationalists  in 
company  with  many  others  throughout 
the  world  once  regarded  as  the  main  bul- 
wark agaiffLst  Bolshevism,  is  gone.  The 
Nationalists,  hating  Communism  even 
more  than  tliey  once  hated  Britain,  now 
look  to  the  West,  to  the  British  Empire 
and  America  for  protection  from  the  Red 
peril,  and  the  new  government  has  open- 
ly recognized  the  political,  ctohomie  and 
strategic  value  to  South  Africa  of  her 
place  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  apartheid  theory  does  contain 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Empire.  For  while  there  may  be  doubts 
as  to  the  economic  soundness  and  ethical 
rightness  of  apartheid  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  attempt  to  put  it  into 
practice  will  occasion  grave  national  and 
internati(mal  reaction.  Within  South 
Africa  itself  apartheid  would  bring  to 
open  fiame  racial  bitternesses  and  antag- 
onisms already  smoldering  ominously, 
while  in  the  wider  councils  of  the  world 
South  Africa 'would  have  to  face  univer- 
sal criticism  and  disapproval. 

For  white  and  non-white  South  Afri- 
cans alike  one  sentence  in  the. National- 
ist party's  pre-election  manifesto  reads 
ominously.  In  a  statement  outlining  the 
apartheid  policy,  published  on  March  30, 
Dr.  Malan  had  this  to  say;  "Cinirches 
and  societies  which  undermine  the  policy 
of  apartheid  and  which  propagate  doc- 
trines foreign  to  the  iiatioii  will  be 
cheeked."  As  the  unofficial  state  religion 
of  South  Africa  is  now  Butch  Keformed 
Calvinism,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
any  doctrine  that  conflicts  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Calvin  may  be  construed  as  being 
"foreign  to  the  nation'^'  and  a  fit  subject 
for  checking. — Awake?  correspondent  in 
South  Africa. 

AWAKE ! 


■StJOKDlS 


Not  Responsible 

for  World's  Morals 

THK  clergy  of  Christendom's  hun- 
dreds of  religious  denominations 
disavow  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  stout- 
ly aver  that  these  were  not  ordained  by 
them.  Good!  say  the  witnesses,,  for  our 
ordination  is  Scriptural;  genuine  niin- 
isters  are  not  made  by  men  or  religious 
clergy,  but  arc  made  by  God  through 
Christ.  That  was  what  the  apostle  Paul 
claimed  as  true  about  himself-  Theolog- 
ical training  at  the  feet  of  Rabbi  Gama- 
liel did  not  induct  Paul  into  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  The  gospel  of  which  Paul 
was  a  minister  was  not  according  to 
man,  and  he  did  not  get  it  of  man,  but 
was  taught  it  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (GaL  1:11-17)  We  can  thus  see 
thai  Paul  was  not  a  servant  of  the  Jew- 
ish organization  that  rejected  Jesus 
Christ  Hg  was  not  a  minister  of  Juda- 
ism or  "Jews'  religion"  with  its  tradi- 
tions of  the  religious  fathers. 

Today,  like  Paul,  Jehovah's  witnesses 
act  separate  from  all  the  religioys  or- 
ganizations of  Jewry  and  Christendom. 
They  are  not  ministers  of  the  hundreds 
of  confusing  religions  of  Christendom, 
but  are  ''ministers  ^f  the  gosper\  With 
this  gospel  they  exclusively  work.  This 
gospel,  and  not  the  wisdom  and  religious 
ideas  of  men,  they  teach  privately  and 
preach  publicly.  With  this  gospel  they 
are  trained,  instructed  and  built  up  in 
Christian  faith  with  it  Acquaintance 
with  this  true  gospel,  then  a  dedication 
of  themselves  to  make  it  knowm  to  oth- 
ers^ is  what  makes  them  gospel  minis- 
ters. They  reject  the  religious  traditions 
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of  Christendom  as  "old  wives'  fables" 
and  profane- 

If  those  of  us  who  are  ministers  spe- 
cialize on  the  gospel^  how  can  we  at  all 
dabble  in  the  morality  campaigns  and 
the  polities  of  this  world,  or  try  to  dic- 
tate what  the  movie  industry  shall  pro- 
duce or  the  einemas  show  on  the  screen, 
or  act  as  referees  in  capital-labor  dis- 
putes? We  simply  cannot  Those  things 
of  this  world  are  not  our  concern.  We 
cannot  line  up  with  the  governor  of  Min- 
nesota, who,  at  a  Reformation  Day  cele- 
bration in  November  of  1947,  said  pub- 
licly: ^*We  are  personally  responsible 
for  the  political  conduct  of  our  democ- 
racy. If  Christians  in  the  United  States 
do  not  reverse  their  indifference  to  gov- 
ernment, the.  time  may  quielily  come 
when  a  decision  will  be  forced  upon  them 
asaresult  of  our  apathy,  .  -  .  they  must 
come  forward  to  accept  the  obligation  of 
leadership  and  service  in  political  and 
civil  life  as  never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  nation/' — New  York  Times,  No- 
vember 3,  1947. 

Would  Christ  Jesus,  would  the  apostle 
Paul,  heed  that  urgent  warning  or  in- 
vitation to  entangle  themselves  ^vith  the 
political  affairs  of  this  country,  if  they 
were  personally  present  here  now?  Not 
if  they  stuck  to  the  line  of  action  that 
they  followed  when  on  earth  nineteen 
centuries  ago.  Christ  Jesus  owned  up  to 
no  responsibility  for  the  political  con- 
duct of  any  nation,  but  quietly  said  to 
politician  Pilate ;  "My  realm  does  not  be- 
long to  this  world."  (John  18:36,  Mof- 
fatt)  And  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy:  ''En- 
dure hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Je- 
sus Christ  No  man  that  warreth  er- 
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tangleth  himself  with  the  affaiTs  of  this 
life;,  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier/'  (2  Timothy 
2:S,  4)  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  his  faithful 
imitator  kept  hands  off  this  worlds 
running  of  its  affairs  and  stuck  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  When  Jesus 
Christ  was  offered  the  charge  of  all  the 
political  states  of  this  world  it  was  not 
Jehovah  God,  but  it  was  Satan  the  Devil, 
''the  god  of  thivS  world,'*  that  made  the 
o:ffer  to  Christ  Jesus  on  the  terms  that 
J^sus  fall  do^yn  and  worship  the  peviL 

Because  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister 
of  God  and  devoted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  He  refused  to  enter  politics 
in  league  with  Satan  the  Devil  For  hold- 
ing to  this  neutral  course  He  was  fouUy 
put  to  death  by  a  political  conspiracy. 
But  no  blame  caii  be  cast  upon  His  min- 
istry, as  being  frauduJeJ^t,  Jf  U  papa  oi 
Vatican  City,  who  claims  to  he  Christ's 
vicar,  had  instructed  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  to  follow  Jesqs'  example  and 
^tick  to  the  gospel,  Monsignor  Josef. 
Tiso  would  not  have  entered  the  polit- 
ical ofiice  of  president  of  Slovakia  as  a 
protectorate  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  have 
taken  part  in  slaughtering  thousands  of 
helpless  Slovakian  Jews,  and  all  this 
time  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Vati- 
can, and  finally  appealing  to  Hitler  for 
military  aid  when  the  allies  were  closing 
in  upon  the  Nazi  forces.  Condemned 
after  trial  in  court,  Tiso  was  hanged  as 
a  criminal  and  Nazi  collaborator  April  1 8, 
1947.  Just  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  did  not  earn  for  him  a  pardon. 

By  no  means  can  God's  true  ministers 
of  His  gospel  undertake  to  act  as  the 
custodians  of  the  morals  of  the  state  or 
of  the  public  community  that  upholds 
such  a  political  state,  and  try  to  put  Je- 
hovah God  in  the  state.  We  cannot  by 
making  laws  give  people  an  injection  of 
righteousness  and  mora/ity.  A'ot  even 
the  law  of  Moses  could  legislate  right- 
eousness into  God's  chosen  people  of 
Israel-  That  Theocratic  law  could  only 
condemn  them  as  natural-born  sinners 


in  Jehovah'gsight  and  needing  redemp- 
tion, redemption  through  no  political 
legislation,  but  through  Jesus^  blood. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  that  try  to 
influence  legislation  to  inject  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  righteousness  into  the  peo- 
ple merely  serve  to  legislate  themselves 
into  power  for  controlling  the  commu- 
nity, CatholiCj  Protestant  and  Jewish. 
The  apostle  Paul  knew  better  than  to  try 
to  act  as  custodian  for  the  morals  of  the 
people  of  Rome  and  other  lands  that 
he  visited.  He  said  to  the  chureh  at 
Corinth  which  had  a  disgusting  case  of 
fqrnication  on  its  hands:  "What  have  I 
to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  with- 
out^ do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  with- 
in? But  them  that  are  without  God  judg- 
etli."— 1  Cor,  5:12,13. 

The  apostle  foretold  that  at  the  end 
oi  this  woridj  whero  we  are  j^ow,  the 
nations  would  have  dropped  to  their 
lowest  ebb,  creating  most  perilous  times, 
and  that  there  would  never  be  any  im- 
provement (2  Timothy  3:1-13)  The 
failure  oi  Christendom's  clergy  to  im- 
prove the  morality  of  the  people  of  the 
various  political  states  proves  theirs  is 
a  losing  fight^  because  it  is  no  business 
of  a  true  minister  of  God,  "Why,  the  true 
ministers  of  His  Word  cannot  even  force 
the  gospel  of  salvation  upon  anyone ;  and 
it  is  only  through  that  gospel  that  any 
person  attains  to  real  righteousness  and 
morality  in  God's  sight.  How,  then,  can 
Christendom's  ministers  of  religion  hope 
to  regulate  the  morality  of  the  polit- 
icaJ  state  and  fo  legislate  uprightness 
into  the  people  that  do  not  accept  and 
obey  the  gospel  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus? 
They  cannot,  Jehovah's  witnesses  are 
well  instructed  in  that  gospeL  They  do 
not  let  themselves  be  fooled  into  joining 
the  religious  clergy  in  that  futile  effort 
which  does  not  have  God-'s  approval  or 
hneking.  Only  God's  kingdom  estabUshGd 
in  the  hands  of  Christ  Jesus  will  bring 
in  a  world  completely  moral  and  upright, 
a  new  world,  and  not  this  old  world  made 
over. 
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AWAKE  ! 


American  Bill  of  Rights 

(Coniinued  from  page  8) 

to  the  other  groups  oi  the  community,  often 
becomes  himself  suspect-  .  .  .  Yes»  it  takes 
courage  to  stand  between  an  unpopular  mi- 
nority and  the  community,  iusisting'-that  our 
Bill  of  Eights  was  designed  for  the  protection 
of  all  people,  whatever  their  race,  creed  or 
political  faith.  The  lawyer,  may  feel  uneasy 
when  it  seems  that  important  clients  may  slip 
away  because  of  his  attitude.  The  editor  may 
be  tempted  to  stand  mute  by  reason  of  the 
views  of  important  advertisers.  Even  the 
clergyman  may  be  under  pressure  to  hold  his 
tongue  because  of  the  influence  of  some  of  his 
parishionera. 

But  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  democratic 
ideal  expressed  in  our  Bill  of  Bights  will  take, 
the  direct  and  daring  course.  Once  they  are 
sure  of  their  facts  and  know  they  arc  doing 
right  they  will,  like  Altgeld,  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  -victims  of  ignorance,  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion. They,  too,  may  be  pilloried  or  cursed. 
But  institutions  become  great  by  the  greatness 
of  the  men  who  champion  them,  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  advoc<icy  that  defends  them. 

-A  people  indifferent  to  their  civil  liberties 
do  not  deserve  to  keep  them  and  in  this  revo- 
lutionary age  may  not  be  expected  to  keep 
them  long.  A  people  who  proclaim  their  civil 
liberties  but  extend  them  only  to  preferred 
groups  start  down  the  path  to  totalitarianiairi. 
They  emulate  either  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Right  or  the  dictatorship  of  the  Left.  In  doing 
this  they  erase  a  basic  distinction  between  our 
system  of  government  and  totalitarianism. 

To  allow  that  to  happen  is  to  lose  by  de- 
iault.  Far  better  to  lose  pleading  the  cauae  of 
decency  and  of  justice.  Then  we  win  great- 
ness even  in  defeat,  and  leave  behind  a  rich 
heritage  for  those  who  later  rebuild  on  the 
ashes  of  our  lost  hopes. 

But  there  will  be  no  failure  if  we  adhere 
steadfastly  to  our  faith.  For  the  goal  of  peo- 
ple ot  all  races  is  toward  a  system  which  re- 
spects their  dignity,  frees  their  mj^ds  and 
allows  them  to  worship  their  Cod  in  their  own 
way.  None  has  yet  designed  an  article  of  po- 
litical faith  more  suited  to  those  ends  than 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Vigilant  Ones 

The  foregoing  establishes  the  worth 
of  the  American  Bill  of  Eights,  partieu- 
lar!y  the  first  of  those  ten  amendments. 
The  wisdom  of  having  theae  freedom 
guarantees  in  writing,  and  having  them 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  also  mani- 
fest. Legislatures  and  executives  are 
frequently  subjected  to  political  pres- 
sures, are  sensitive  to  arguments  of  ex- 
pediency, are  responsive  to  psuedo-pa- 
triotic  pleas.  All  this  makes  it  dillicult 
for  the  individual,  especially  of  an  un- 
popular minority,  to  protect  himself.  By 
the  very  nature  of  their  appointment 
members  of  tbe  legislatures,  as  well  as 
some  executives,  are  representatives  of 
the  majority.  It  may  be  politically  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  champion  the  rights 
of  minorities.  But  with  the  courts  inter- 
preting the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  per- 
sons there  is  more  hope  for  justice.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Chapman  of  the  Florida 
Court  of  Appeals  said,  in  Wilso7i  v.  Rus- 
sell (1941) :  ''A  court  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  under  our  system  is  required  to  be 
oblivious  to  public  clamor,  partisan  de- 
mands, notoriety,  or  personal  popular- 
ity and  to  interpret  the  law  fearlessly 
and  impartially  so  as  to  promote  justice, 
inspire  confidence  and  serve  the  public 
welfare."  Hence  a  tribunal  can  dispense 
justice  better  than  a  body  that  is  obliged 
to  keep  one  eye  on  the  public  press  and 
the  other  on  the  ballot  box. 

But  before  the  courts,  can  safeguard 
liberties,  vigilant  ones  must  challenge 
those  who  would  encroach  thereon,  None 
have  been  more  vigilant  in  this  regard 
than  Jehovah's  witnesses-  Their  fight  for 
freedom  has  piled  high  favorable  court 
decisions  bulwarldng  civil  liberties  for 
all.  They  have  helped  establish  not  only 
what  may  be  said  in  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  and  press,  but  also  how  it  may  be 
disseminated  to  an  audience.  They  have 
kept  these  freedoms  tax-free  and  license- 
free.  Truth  may  not  be  choired  oft  be- 
cause it  offends  some  others  or  is  con- 
troversiaL  It  penetrates  to  all  corners  of 
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the  nation,  by  virtue  of  decisions  won 
against  company-owned  towns.  More- 
over, the  Witnesses  have  advanced  the 
eanse  of  free  worship  by  their  victory 

in  the  flag-salute  ease.  Forced  salutes 
could  lead  to  oppressive  regimentation, 
and  the  eventual  forced  heiling  of  a  vari- 
ety of  Hitlers.  Also,  if  vigilant  fighting 
had  not  turned  bat-.k  the  attempt  to  brand 
Jehovah's  witnesses  seditious  because 
they  advocate  God's  kingdom,  then  other 
religious  groups  supporting  that  king- 
dom could  be  similarly  convicted,  Tt  is 
as  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite  said  in  an 
article  in  the  Minnesota  Law  Review 
(1944)  entitled  "The  Debt  oi'  Constitu- 
tional Law  to  Jehovah's  witnesses": 

It  is  plain  that  present  constitiitional  guar- 
antees oi:  personal  liberty,  as  authoritatively 
interpreted  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  are  far  broader  than  thoy  were  before 
the  sprinf^  of  1938;  and  that  most  of  this  en- 
largement is  to  he  found  in  the  thirty-ono 
Jehovah's  witnesses  cases   (sixteen  deciding 


opinions)  of  which  Lovell  v.  City  of  Griffin 
■was  the  first-  If  'the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  o£  the  Church^,  what  is  the  debt  of 
Constitutional  Law  to  the  militant  persistency 
— or  perhaps  I  should  say  devotion — of  this 
strange  group? 

In  the  United  States  freedom-lovers 
have  a  good  fighting  chance  to  pre&erve 
their  liberties  throngh  their  written  Bill 
of  Rights-  The  United  States  affords  the 
individual  more  protection  of  his  per- 
sonal freedoms  against  governmental  en- 
croachment, state  or  federal,  than  that 
available  in  any  other  of  the  TJiiited 
Nations/  By  appealing  to  the  Bill  of 
KightSj  invoked  through  judicial  review^, 
any  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive 
or  legislature  ca.n  be  scrutinized  by  the 
courts  and  "weighed  on  the  scales  of  free- 
dom. The  American  Bill  of  Kights  has 
thus  proved  its  worth.  Why  should  not 
the  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  other  Unit- 
^  ed  Nations  have  their  personal  rights 
made  as  legally  secure? 
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has  been  promised  the  people  by  political,  commercial  and  religious 
leaders.  But  the  people  ^et  no  joy  therefrom  because^  like  clouds  with- 
out raiuj  these  men  have  never  been  able  to  bring  their  promises  and 
seheiiies  to  reality.  A  power  higher  than  men  is  needed  to  resolve  earth's 
complicated  problems  and  make  the  world  of  tomorrow  a  better  one, 
one  -which  will  bring  joy  to  all  the  people.  But  such  a  world  will  come, 
and  it  will  bring  joy  to  all  who  dwell  in  it.  What  it  will  be  and  how  it 
will  be  established  is  set  forth  in  the  booklet  The  Joy  of  All  the  People. 
Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  a  copy  fox  yourself  and  for  your  friends- 


^M  Adams  St. 


□  I  am  fiiolosins  'm:  for  my  f0P7  ^^  '^^^<^  ^^^f  of  ^'^  ^''^  People. 
Q  I  am  enclosing  5<)c  for  15  copi^is  of  The  Joy  ol  All  the  People, 

□  1  ai:i  enclotiiug  ?1.0(.J  for  30  copios  of  TA-e  Joy  of  All  the  People. 
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AWAKES 


SE]PTEMB£}B 


War  of  Words  Ito  U,  K. 

^  The  United  Nations,  belying 
Us  Tjamet  is  at  its  assemi?iit^  a 
battJeground  for  a  war  of  words, 
l^his  perentifal  oonfllct  broU*^  out^ 
afresh  as  the  th!rd  GenpTdl  As- 
sembly convened  at  Farls  on 
September  21.  Present  weff^  *5i>0 
secretariat  members  from  Lake 
Success  together  with  600  Others 
hired  \\\  Eucop^..  About  l^tOCV 
forrespondenta,  frtkm  soine  43 
countries,  were  there  W  cover  the 
jueetings-  The  58  national  dele- 
gations on  Land  represented 
three-fifths  of  tlie  earth"^  sur- 
face aort  four-flfths  of  Us  T^eopla 
Early  in  the  sessions  of  t\ve 
assembly  U.  S.  .Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  made  a  speech  and  said 
that  American  patitmce  f^liould 
not  be  mistaken  for  weal^ness. 
and  that  no  basic  principles 
would  be  set  aaide  to  readi  aa 
agreement  with  Russiii-  Russia's 
deiegate  Vi-shmsky  rt:vi^ed  ^^^ 
days  later  saying  thj^t  Russia 
Sought  co-operaHon  with  ah  na- 
tions hut  that  tho  IT.  S-  followed 
a  '^polioy  of  expansion  and  real- 
izatfou  of  plans  for  world  dom- 
ination". He  aufused  the  U.  S.  of 
Dlaanlfie'  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
for  the  destrurtion  of  Moscow, 
Lening^'ad  and  other  K^f^'^t  Kus- 
alan   cities.   Apart   from   he^^ring 

speeches  the  Asserahly  deciried 
upon  Its  agenda.  !Ru.saia  opposed 
the  inclusioii  of  reports  of"  the 
BflJkSTi  and  Korean  Coitimis- 
sinn^,  the  pnvpoaaisot  tte  ''Ut- 
tie  Assembly",  and  a  motion  con- 


demning Russia's  refusiil  to  al- 
low RiisslOD  women  wh'>  have 
marrieti  foreign  hushaPds  to 
leave  the  country.  Promiriont  on 
the  program  were  consideration 
of  the  Palestine  question^  the 
Berlin  impasse,  the  Greelf  prob- 
lejn,  the  Indonesian  troubiei  find 
the  Trieste  governorshtp, 

^  The  foreign  mhiisters  Vf  the 
AVesteni  Big  Three,  Uritain,  the 
U,  S.  and  France,  on  Septem- 
ber 20  held  crtttcal  meetings  at 
I'aris  in  regard  to  the  Berlin 
crisis.  They  decided  by  the  fol- 
lowing dny  to  send  an  urgent 
message  to  the  Kremfin,  whfoh 
was  done  on  Wednesday,  identi- 
cal uotos  going  to  the  Soviet  am- 
bassadors in  Washington.  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  Soviet  re- 
plied with  -unusual  promptness 
and  hy  the  end  of  .that  week 
livppiflvatvdna  werp  ^judeT  \vay  vn 
Paris  for  a  meetkng  of  the  Bly 
Three's  mluistera  to  iliscn&s  Rns- 
sia's  rt;ply.  whi(7h  called  for  Rus- 
sian control  of  air  transpo"'t  into 
Berlin.  On  September  2G  the  min- 
isters drafted  a  Rpee(3y  reply. 
Briefly,  they  sard,  Nothing  doing. 
"Identic  mit ideations"  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  tlie  IT,  N.,  <-hari;- 
ing  that  the  Russian  i>Tnclffide  of 
Berlin  and  attendant  difficulties 
were  a  "threat  to  the  pence"  of 
the  world.  And  one  woTulers  wliat 
peace. 

^  Three   worker   deinonatratorg 


wJio  ha^  clashed  with  Paria  po- 
H<!e  the  previous  day  vvere  sen- 
tenced to  Jail  terras  on  Septem- 
ber  16.  Widespread  labor  pro- 
teats  followed.  Seven  persona 
held  tor  attacking  the  police 
had  their  sentences  postponed, 
the  judge  saying.  '"All  French- 
men have  the  right  to  ^Tomon- 
strate.  but  they  must  do  so  in 
an  ©rderly  fashion/" 

Further  disturbances  have  re- 
sulted from  the  conflict  between 
Communists  arvd  U^  <^^^X^a^^%, 
who  fouffht  a  pitched  Dattle  at 
ViEllIe  September  la  A&other 
fight  o<?curred  on  the  itSth,  ac- 
companied by  machine-fmn  anij 
revolver  fire.  A  Comiauolst  was 
kflled  and  many  of  the  demon- 
strators were  wounded.  The 
clash  arose  over  a  counterflemon- 
stratkon  by  Oommnnists  immedi- 
ately after  M.  de  GaiiHe  had 
n*ade  a  speeeh  &t  Grenolde.  The 
aanie  dfiy  the  ^'ational  Assembly 
i;assed^a  hi?!  to  provide  eighty 
billion  franrs  in  new  tas:  re- 
ceipts. De  Gaulle  wag  charged 
(Septero1>pr  '22)  with  raaintain- 
ing  a  ]5,000-man  private  jKillce 
force;  hut  a  spokesman  for  the 
party  said  they  were  merely 
milftant  members  chosefJ  to  see 
that  Communists  did  not  prevent 
the  i^enera]  from  making  speech- 
es. The  lYeti^ih  Nutfonivl  A^ssem- 
bly.  which  has  trouble  agreeing 
on  anythins;,  finally,  on  Septem- 
ber '2'S,  vote<t  to  postpone  local 
elections  from  October  to  March, 
in  view  of  the  troubled  condi- 
tions. On  the  2oth  clashes  be- 
tween De  Gaul?iats  and  Commu- 
j^H\%  ^Wik  '^iw.i^.  \n  VSI11B7  4ft 
wcT'e  wounded  as  Communists  In- 
vaded a  rally  of  De  Gaulle's 
party, 

Brussels  Alliance 

^  At  the  close  of  a  two-tfay 
meeting  of  the  national  defease 
minlHters  of  France*  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  on  Septenil>er  28. 
announcement  was  made  of  the 
formation  of  a  permanept  com- 
mon military  orgnn>aation  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
The  **Brussels  Alliance"  was 
Signed  by  representatives  of  the 
five  rowers.  British  Field  Mar- 
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shall  Vlscftunt  Monteomery  was 
ehosen  as  first  chairman  of  the 
permanent  defense  organizaEloa. 
A.  plan  for  military  aid  to  West- 
ern Europe  win  be  one  of  the 
first  problems  to  be  aubiuittec! 
to  tiie  Etghty-first  U.  S,  Congress 
In  January. 

Speech  from  the  Throne 

^  Qiif^u  Juliana  for  the  flrst' 
time  adrtresseil  the  Dutch  par- 
liament from  the  throne  on  Scii: 
temper  21,  outlining  the  policy  to 
be  followed  by  the  rec^ently 
formed  coalition  government  un- 
der Willem  Dmcs,  Sot'iahst  pre- 
mier. The  aucen  said  that  the 
country *s  del*: naive  strpnt,^th  at 
sea  and  in  tlie  air  had  been  dove- 
taUed  into  the  joiDt  defense  pat- 
tern oC  the  Western  European 
Union,  a.  niove  wliich  the  pre- 
carious state  of  the  niition'a 
finances  had  made  inevitable. 

Europe  BeceiveB  Sl^d,^3ZfieZ 

^  The  U.  S,  In  the  thk'd  week 
of  September  sent  $123,il.S2,ti6y  to 
nine  European  countries  to  ('arry 
on  the  battle  for  Earupfan  re- 
covery. Allotments  includeil  S12,- 
^O0,CK)O  for  U-S.  potton  d^-stinea 
for  BlKonal  Germany.  Anihorizn- 
tiona  for  aJl  participating  Euro- 
pean Countries  and  Chinti  tota] 
$1,809,425,810  as  of  September  22. 

Italy's  Cost  of  Living 

^  It  wna  reporte"^  in  September 
that  ovev  the  period  of  one 
monUi  basic  items  of  a  family 
budf^et  for  heating  "ud  <^ati«):j 
have  gone  up  more  tliuu  GO  per- 
cent in  Italy,  The  people  are 
calling  on  the  rather  nonchalant 
De  Gasper i  government  to  ex- 
plain hov  they  wlU  exist  thig 
winter. 

It&]y*fi  Anti-Bed  Union 

^  The  CixthoUc  Asciociatlon  of 
Italian  Worlcers  congress  in 
Rome*  on  Se'[>tember  17,  voted 
5&1,000  to  40.000  to  form  an  anti- 
Communist  labor  movement 
which  would  be  free  of  Commu- 
nist Influence  as  well  as  of  party 
domination  of  any  kind.  It:  is  re- 
ported that  the  Conminnist- 
domlnated  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  h^s  dropped  from  about 


7,000,000  to  some  5,000,000  mem 
bers  In  the  last  few  months. 

Death  of  Mediator 

■^  The  vicious  slaying  of  Count 
Bernadotte  on  September  IT 
shocked  the  world.  The  U.  N.  me- 
diator, accompanied  by  an  aide. 
Colonel  Serot,  was  p  a  3  H  i  n  g: 
through  Jerusalem.  There  were 
three  cars.  Coming  Into  the  Jew- 
ish section  the  party  waa  stopped 
at  The  foot  of  the  IIlll  of  Evil 
Council-  A  jeep  was  parked 
across  the  road.  Two  men  g6C 
out  and  with  a  machine  s^un  at 
close  rnni^e  shot  Count  Berna- 
dotte  and  hlg  aide,  then  tied.  The 
atrocious  deed  was  charged  to  a 
segment  of  the  Stern  fian;,'  which 
has  bee:s  opemtin^  tit  PalestSne 
wi  th  impunity.  Awidespread 
sennrh  for  the  killera  was  iiiall- 
tuted  an(i  200  Sternists  were 
placed  under  arrest.  The  Jewish 
government  at  long  last  outlawed 
the  terrorist  orKanlxations.  At 
the  dose  ^f  the  month  the  Stern 
gang  leader  was  apprehended. 

Palestine  in  the  U.  N. 

^  The  murder  of  Count  Folke 
Bernadotte  pushed  the  Palestine 
question  to  the  forefront  in  U-  N, 
deliberations  at  Pari^.  The 
Siv«!ish  delegation  to  thst  body 
was  conspiniona,  dressed  in 
mourning  because  of  the  aasnssi- 
uation.  The  count  liad  finished  a 
report  on  the  Palestine  problem 
shortly  before  his  death.  It  in- 
cliiripd  a  D*?w  partition  plnn» 
which  was  presented  to  the  U.  N. 
General  Assemhly  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  It  called  for  reeo;n2itlon 
of  the  Jewish  state,  but  made 
some  Important  boundary  ehaiig- 
es.  Western  Galilee  was  to  be 
given,  to  the  Jews,  but  mo&t  of 
the  Xegeb  to  the  Arnha;  HuTfa 
was  to  be  a  free  port  within  the 
state  of  Israel,  Lydda  a  free  air- 
port ifl  Ariib  territory,  Jerusalem 
was  to  he  U.  N-  controlled,  with 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
religious  sites  imd  rights.  The 
report  indieatcd  that  since  nei- 
ther faction  wo-ald  be  llkt^ly  to 
a^'ree  on  any  proposed  plan,  the 
U.  ^.  should  decide  the  matter 
and  then  enforce  its  decision. 


India  Tak^  Hy^rabad 

^  As  the  Security  Gonacil  of 
the  U.  N.  on  September  16  for- 
mally voted  to  put  the  India- 
Hyderabad  conflict  on  the  ag^n- 
da»  Indian  armored  cofiimns 
were  within  51)  miles  of  Hj^dera- 
had*s  i;apitaL  The  princely  state 
surrendered  the  next  day  and  the 
niaam  Cruler)  ordered  Hydera- 
bad representative  a  at  the  U.N, 
not  to  press  their  protest  against 
India,  The  100-hour  war  between 
the  princely  state  and  the  Indian 
dominion  had  come  to  an  end. 
"I  am  opening  a  new  chapter  of 
friendliness  with  India."  said 
the  nizam  in  a  broadcast.  Prime 
Minister  Neliru,  of  India,  siiid 
flyderabad  would  be  under  In- 
disfi  mUitsry  government  ^iitit 
'normality  was  restored'.  A  con- 
stituent assembly  would  be  elect- 
ed to  decide  the  political  future 
of  tile  state. 

Assassination  In  Burma 

<$■  U  Tin  Tut  of  Burma,  auti- 
Communist  leader  and  former 
foreien  minister,  died  Septem- 
ber 19  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
plosion the  day  before  of  a  bomb 
placed  in  his  cur  by  the  ussas- 
sins.  Burma  is  torn  by  internal 
strife.  1\\-o  Coimnunlst  groups 
are  flghting  each  other,  as  well 
•s  the  govcrnrnenti  and  an  up- 
rising ot  the  Karen  population 
is  causing  additional  perplexity. 

Indonesian  Uprising 

^  Tlic  Indonesian  problem  was 
complicated  iu  mid- September  by 
the  civil  strife  precipitated  by 
Communist  forces.  Premier  Mo- 
hamined  Hatta  bitterly  de- 
pounced  the  Communist  party  in 
Parliament,  accusing  thcTu  of 
trying  to  ''drag  the  Itepubhc  into 
a  Soviet- American  global  con- 
flict". He  stated  that  Russia  had 
iiltemd  fca  course  seven  t fines 
since  1917,  "now  turning  left, 
now  right/'  and  he  saw  no  reason 
■why  Indonesia  should  follow  its 
dictates  or  example.  CoiumnniHt 
forces,  liowever,  continued  to 
fiRht,  an<l  on  September  IS  over- 
threw the  government  of  Java's 
third  largest  city,  Madiun.  Pres- 
ident So*?karno  immediately  pro- 
claimed martial  law  throughout 
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the  republic.  September'  20  a 
Communist-controlled  radio  to 
MadlUB  proclalraed  that  tJie  *'So- 
vlet  Republic  of  Java"  had  been 
established  and  that  'the  hour 
for  revolt  had  begiin',  promising 
at  the  same  time  ''land  for-  those 
who  work  It",  PresldeDt  Soekar- 
no  was  given  unlimited  powers 
for  three  months,  to  deal  with 
the  uprising.  All  left-wing  news- 
papers were  baqned.  Septem- 
ber 30  government  forces  aur 
nounced  the  recapture  of  Ma- 
diuD.  Several  other  cities  occu- 
pied by  £he  Communists  were 
also  retaken. 

Filipino  Strife 

■^  The  conflict  between  the  Fili- 
pino government  and  the  i-ebel 
Hnkbalahape  haa  broken  out 
afresh  and  on  a  larger  s^ale.  The 
leader  of  the  g\ierrllla  .g:roup, 
Luis  Taruc,  tnrneii  against  the 
government  even  though  he  had 
pt^vlously  accepted  President 
Elpldlo  Quino's  ofter  of  amnesty 
OP  behalf  of  tlie  100,000  guerrUlas. 
The  war  now  being  fought  on  the 
central  plains  of  Luzon  was  esti- 
mated In  Septembet"  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  a  tiiousand 
lives  over  a  period  of  forty  days. 

Puzzling  Per6ii  Plot 

^  Pteftldeat  Per<^n,  of  Argentina, 
personally  accused  a  former  U.  S. 
Enjbasgy  gfficial,  now  Id  bustneas 
iu  Uruguay,  of  being  the  <;hlef 
plotter  in  an  alleged  "capitalist" 
conspiracy  to  kill  him  aiidSeilora 
Pen5n.  Per*3n  made  the  most  of 
the  0(^<^asion  by  deliver  log  an 
Impassioned  balcony  speech.  It  la 
alleged  that  Perria  ,  is  having 
trouble  at  home,  ahil  SO  is  trying 
to  divert  attention  from  tiJe 
domestic  difficulties  by  attacicbig 
foreigners-  The  detalTs  of  the 
*'plot^'  were  vague,  and  the  it- 
direct  implication  that  the  U.  S. 
was  lD\'Olved  has  led  to  bad  f^^el- 
Ing  agalDSt  that  country.  Gener- 
ally the  speerh  was  considered  a 
bit  of  drama  that  was  staged  to 
turn  Argeiitl  nian  dissatisf action 
in  anotlier  direction,  away  trom 
home  affairs.  On  September  20 
the  Catholic  churctjes  ol^red 
special  prayers  of  thai^ks  that 
tiie  puzzling  plot  had  been  foiled. 


Indeed,  It  seems  to  have  been 
foiled  even  before  the  alleged 
plotters  thought  of  it 

Featy  Cach^ 

^  A  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ex- 
pedition returning  from  the  Arc- 
tic in  late  September  brought 
back  handwritten  records  left  In 
the  polar  regions  more  than  forty 
years  ago  by  Commander  Robert 
E,  Peary,  discoverer  of  the  north 
pole.  Peary  had  found,  and 
cached  along  with  his  own  state- 
ment, documents  left  by  a  Brit- 
ish espedttlon  in  1875-1870,  The 
cairn  containing  tie  papers  was 
located  at  Cape  Sheridan,  xvhlcb 
is  450  miles  from  the  north  pole. 

Draft  BeglBtrfttion 

^  Selective  Service  stated  at 
'the  close  of  September  that 
8,584,&G3  men,  18  through  25 
years  of  age,  had  registered  for 
the  peacetime  draft.  The  final 
figures  covefe<l  all  states  and 
territortea  of  the  U.S.  Single, 
nun-veteran  and  childless  mar- 
ried men.  OS  through  25,  total 
only  2.X47313- 

Hiig:e  Grain  Supply  Stored 

^  The  Department  of  A^rlrul- 
ture  on  September  23  reported 
that  farmers  had  stored  more 
than  100,000,000  bushels  of  this 
year's  praliia  under  the  U.S. 
price  support  programs.  Wheat 
made  up  over  97  percent  of  the 
total.  At  Bel  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  wheat  was  lying  on  the 
ground  because  there  were  not 
snlHcient  elevator  storage  facil- 
ities available. 

Super- Supei-fiOnlc  Speeds 

<$j  Secretary  of  the  Air  ForcG  W, 
Stuart  Symingtoa  on  Septem- 
ber 25  announced  attainment  by 
IT-  B.  filers  of  speeds  "hundreds 
of  miles  fast«r  than  the  speed  of 
9DUQd'\  lie  also  mentioned  a  Jet 
bomber  that  outpaced  Its  jet 
fighter  escorts^  which  is  going 
some.  Air  Force  officer Si  con- 
firnied  the  fact  that  a  tiny  test 
plane,  Che  Bell  XS-1,  had  flown 
at  tlie  incredible  speed  mentioned 
by  Mr.   Symington- 


Bam-Jet  Mlsalle  8p«ed 

^  The'National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  revealed 
on  September  28  that  great 
fitrldes  had  been  made  in  super- 
sonic speed  engine  research, 
which  intrluded  a  ram-jet  test 
missile  clocked  at  over  1600 
m.p.h.  In  drop  tests.  A^ipiication 
of  the  engine  is  expected  to  be 
limited  for  some  years  to  guided 
missiles  and  bombs,  alnce  It  does 
hot  attain  actiJal  efficiency  until 
it  reaches  double  the  speed  of 
Bound. 

IT-  S,  Alf  Force  Day 

*^  Air  Force  Day  was  observed 
September  18  all  over  the  TT.  S. 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  U'  S.  occupatiop  fovcee 
eslsh  American  fliers  set  pew 
records  ancl  demonstrated  huge 
bombers,  jet  fi^^hterS,  transports 
and  otiier  new  types  of  planes. 
It  was  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Air  Force  as  an  independeat 
arm  of  the  National  Military 
Establishaient  From  U,  S.  bases 
lu  Japan  and  Germany  came  B-29 
superfortresses,  flying  as  far  as 
5,000  miles  in  dawn4o-dusb 
flights,  to  participate  in  make- 
believe  bombing  of  U.  S.  cities 
along  the  coasts  and  Inland, 

Cat  Has  100  Kittens  \ 

^  MutTet,  an  11-year-old.  Moul- 
trie, Ga-,  cat  had  100  kittens  as 
of  SJepteniber  19,  P-S.  The  kit- 
tens did  not  all  come  at  once, 
hut  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Florida.  Hunicane 

■^  While,  dne  to  general  precau- 
tions, only  three  lives  were  lost 
in  the  Florida  hurricane  of  late 
September,  a  crop  and  property 
damage  that  could  not  be  foro- 
stjilU'ii  totHlod  3=1^5,000,000. 

Typhoon  in  Japan 

■$»  A  typhoon  which  struck  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tokyo  Septem- 
ber 16  was  believetl  to  have 
Ciiused  more  than  10,0U0  deaths. 
Ijarge  areas  were  flooded  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  their  homes, 
taking  their  belongings  with 
them. 
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Who  Are  Jehovah's  Witnesses? 


Ill  almost  every  comiriTimty  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  regularly  calhng  at  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Regardless  of  the  season,;  you  will  see  them ;  on  the 
streets,  at  the  homes,  on"  the  puhlic  platform.  But 
why!  What  is  their  purpose?  Who  are  they?  While 
Jehovah's  witnesses  would  be  glad  to  answer  your 
questions  personally,  this  may  not  always  be  con- 
venient for  you,  Eather  than  allow  your  questions 
to  go  unanswered  or  depend  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  uninformed,  may  we  make  a  suggestion? 


Read  "Let  God  Be  True 


)» 


This  handsome  320-page  volume  contains  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  question  *^Vho  Are  Jehovah's  Witnesses?" 
Here  you  may  read  the  facts  concerning  their  origin,  pur- 
pose and  teachingSi  Other  chapters  discuss  in  an  interesting 
and  understandable  manner  the  primary  doctrines  of  the 
Bihle,  ^'Let  God  Be  Triie'\  in  upholding  God^s  word  as  true, 
has  brought  comfort  to  the  thousands  who  have  already 
read  it.  It  will  bring  comfort  to  you,  too.  You  may  obtain 
a  copy  direct  from  the  publishers  and  learn  more  about  the 
Bible  in  your  own  home, 


A  copy  of  ''Let  God  Be  True"  and  the  booklet  Permanent  Governor 
of  All  Nations  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  on  a  contribution  of  35c. 
If  you  desire,  the  next  time  one  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  calls,  you  may 
discuss  its  contents  without  any  cost  or  obligation. 
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DEMOCRACY  BACKSLIDES 
ON  THE  RACIAL  FRONT 

Flagrant  discrimination  turns  freedom  boasts  to  mockery 


Weather  Changes  Designed 
by  Creator's  Wisdom 

Factors  that  determine  season  and  climate 


Graying,  Going,  or  Gone? 

Worry  about  hair  ?  or  lack  of  it  ?  Read  the  bald  facts 


The  Bible  and  Science 

''Science  falsely  so  called'*  attacks, 
but  mature  and  proved  science  confirms 
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THE    MISSION    Of    THIS^JOURNAL 

News  aourcea  thot  are  ehU  to  keep  you  awaka  to  the  vital  Issues 
of  our  timea  must  be  unfetterp<l  ty  cenflorahip  and  selfish  in-tcreirta. 
■*Awai^!"  has  no  fetters.  It  recofini^ea  facts,  fjces  toHj,  b  fiee  to 
publieh  facts.  It  Is  not  liound  hy  politLcal  ajnbitionB  or  obTigations ;  it  is 
uiiKampereii  by  axlvcrtiflCi'S  whoss  toes  must  nt^t  by  iroddi?!!  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  trodlLional  creeds-  This  joumol  kccpa  itacLf  free  that 
3t  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  dcjfcS  not  abuse  3ts  fre^aom.  It 
mamt^ine  integriiy  to  truth, 

''Avtfakc  1"  iisca  the  regular  news  chenneU,  tut  1b  not  ^Icpendent  on 
-thf  m.  Its  own  correspoiicitiiits  are  on  ail  continents,  in  scores  of  na.tapn£» 
Trom  tlie  four  comerfl  of  the  earth  tH^ir  unceutiored,  on ~tiie -scenes 
reports  come  to  you  tlircu^h  tKefle  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  licjrrcrw^  but  is  international-  It  is  read  iinnajiy  nations,  in  m^ny 
languages,  hy  pct-sOns  of  ftll  ages.  Through  its  pages  imny  fields  of 
knowledge  pQSfl  in  tXjview— ^veminei'l,  commerce,  rerc^ior,  hifftory, 
dcoOraphy,  ^cienti*,  aocin.1  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  ita  cover* 
a^  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  ejul  a»  l"^li  as  the  hKa-vKos. 

*^  Awoke  I"  pledges  itself  to  rii^l-iteoua  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foEB  and  subtle  Aiui^ets,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  cjomfortin^ 
mourners  and  BtrengthKitiiig  tb<:>se  dijiheac-tened,  by  the  faLlures  of  a 
delinquent  v/orld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  cstabJithinent  of  a  ri^bt- 
eoua  New  World. 

Get  acquainted!  with  "Awake!"  Keep  awfl-ke  by  rcikiiflg  "Awflker' 
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Democracy  Backslides  on  the  Racial  Front 


DEMOCRACY  in  America  is 

not  as  democratic  as  It  boasts. 
Not  when  racial  hatred  is 
from  border  to  border,  coast 
to  coast.  Not  when  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  live  in  fear  and 
terror  of  b&ing  violently  mistreated, 
beaten  and  lynched ;  not  when  eight  pris- 
on guards  down  Georgi^  way  go  seot- 
free  after  murdering  eight  convicts  in 
cold  blood;  not  when  bricklayers  are 
forbidden  to  enter  a  district  such  as 
Q-rundy  county  in  Tennessee ;  not  when  a 
man  in  Virginia  is  shot  dead  in  -tjie  back 
by  a  railroad  detective  because  he  com- 
plains about  riding  in  a  Jim  Crow  car ; 
not  when  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
together  with  her  two  sons,  ages  13  and 
15,  are  convifeted  of  murder  for  the  kill- 
ing of  a  farmer  in  self-defense ;  not  when 
hooded  cowards  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
terrorize  400  voters  the  night  before 
election  to  prevent  them  from  voting; 
not  when  a  family  is  driven  out  of  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood  following  the  bomb- 
ing of  their  newly  purchased  home ;  not 
when  a  traveler  in  Mississippi  is  forced 
to  go  hungry  because  restaurant  owners 
refuse  to  serve  Mm  food;  not  when  the 
flames  of  race  riots  sweep  through  cities 
like  Detroit,  Mich,,  and  Columbia,  Tenn., 
and  leave  behind  many  dead  and  wound- 
ed. When  the  capital  of  the  world's  great- 
est democracy,  Washington,  DX-,  prac- 
tices racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion against  its  own  citizens  is  it  not  a 
*^'graphic  illustration  of  a  failure  of  de- 
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mocraey"?  The  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  says  it  is. 

The  ahove  examples  of  racial  discrim- 
ination are  against  American-born  Ne- 
groes, but  it  does  not  stop  there.  Ameri- 
can Indians,  American-born  Jews,  and 
Americans  whose  parents  and  ancestors 
came  from  other  nationalities  not  be- 
longing  to  the  "lily-white"  Caucasian 
race  have  suiYered  insults  and  discrim- 
inatory restrictions  upon  their  personal 
rights  and  liberties  in  this  "land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave".  Today 
thia  racial  barrier  is  being  attacked  as 
never  before  in  an  effort  to  establish 
equality  in  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional pursuits  for  all  citizens  regardless' 
of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Can'  it  be  done!  Can  racial  unity  and 
peace  be  achieved  at  least  on  a  national 
scale?  For  some  time  now  a  campaign 
has  been  under  way  to  provide  for  the 
Negroes  equ.al  rights  at  the  voting  polls^ 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  through  fair 
employment  practiijes,  federal  anti- 
lynching  laws,  removal  of  all  Jim  Crow 
traditions  that  require  colored  people  to 
ride  in  a  different  part  of  buses  and 
trains  from  that  occupied  by  whites,  aho- 
Ution  of  segregation  rules  in  the  armed 
forces,  equal  opportunities  to  attend 
colleges  and  universities,  equal  hospital 
and  medical  care,  and  removal  of  restric- 
tions governing  housing  areas  in  cities 
throughout  the  nation.  When  many  of 
these  proposals  were  recently  nailed 
down  as  planks  in  the  Democratic  plat- 


form  many  SoutheiTi  politicians  fetnbbed 
their  toes  on  them  and  fell  so  far  out  of 
the  convention  that  they  put  up  their 
own  presidential  candidate. 

Politics  Is  Politics 

in  an  election  year  both  parties  were 
out  to  get  the  vote  of  discrimination  vic- 
tims, and  this  year  Truman  was  trying 
to  outbid  the  Eep-ublicans.  He  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Negro  migration  from 
the  South  during  the  war  might  become 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  big  states  in 
the  North,  Already  Dewey  has  been  con- 
demned and  Trnman  praised  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  for  their  stands  on 
civil  rights,  Wallace  too,  and  his  Pro- 
gressive party,  was  also  observed  fish- 
ing on  the  same  political  bank  for  the 
colored  vote*  The  political  football  was 
also  being  kicked  around  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  Southern  democrats 
that  bolted  the  party  and  took  up  the 
slogan,  ^'States'  rights  before  civil 
rights,"  They  howl  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  set  up  anti^poll  tax 
and  anti-lynching  laws  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional move  which  breaks  down  state's 
rights,  destroys  democracy  and  throws 
the  door  open  for  dictatorship,  a  police 
state  and  communism. 

White  supremacy  with  a  continuation 
of  "Southern  customs''  and  '^traditions" 
is  their  battle  cry.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  **so]id  South"  is  not  so  solid. 
There  are  two  factions:  one  that  advo- 
cates liberal  reforms  in  the  age-old  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  man,  and 
the  other  ,  a  "dyed-in-the-cotton"  f acti  on, 
that  bitterly  resents  any  reform  and  is 
dead-set  against  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites  of  the  South,  In 
this  latter  group  are  the  loudmouthed 
politicians  like  Crump,  Murray,  Cos, 
Byrd,  Rankin  and  Connolly  -who  presume 
to  speak  for  all  the  South,  One  news  com- 
mentator describes  this  class  as  ''the  sort 
tiiat,  having  suocest^fally  avoided  con- 
ceiving a  new  idea  since  1865^  bitterly 


resent  having  a  new  idea  thriist  upon 
them". 

Another  Southern  viewpoint  is  that 
expressed  by  the  Baptist  preacher  of 
Shreveport,  La^,  M,  E.  Dodd,  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
ventiom  Says  the  ''Tt.Br  Dodd:  ^*The 
Jim  Crow  law  is  for  the  protection  of 
the  Negroes  themselves.  They  have  plac- 
es reserved  for  them  on  trains  and  in 
streetears."  Such  unselfish  (?)  Sotttbera 
hospitality!  Furthermore,  Dodd  says 
"the  South  is  working  out  the  solution 
for  racial  questions  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  if  not  interfered  with  by  others". 
To  many  people,  in  everything  the  South 
just  moves  aggravatingly  .slow.  There  is 
another  school  of  theorists  that  say  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  '^separate  but 
equal  facilities"-^a  mythical  proposition 
in  a  democracy,  since  its  very  premise  is 
separation  rather  than  unity,  l^or  exam- 
ple, in  April  Negro  policemen  were  seen 
for  tlie  first  time  on  the  streets  of  At- 
lanta»  Ga.,  but  they  were  forbidden  to 
arrest  white  persona  even  if  they  mur- 
derfsd  a  man  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
colDred'"officer'\ 

In  another  class' by  themselves  are  the 
professional  hate-peddlers  and  rabid 
hate-monger  groups  like  the  cross-burn- 
ing Ku  Klux  Klan,  Columbians,  Ameri- 
ca Firsters  and  other  night-riding  vigi- 
lantes that  are  determined  to  settle  the 
racial  question  by  outright  terrorism, 
violence  and  force-  ''Blood  will  flow^'  in 
the  South  if  the  Negro  is  allowed  equal- 
ity with  the  white  man,  so  declares  the 
Grand  Dragon  (Satan  the  Devii  is  the 
Great  Dragon — Eevelation  12:  9)  of  the 
K,K.K,  Koars  the  Dragon:  ^'Thc  Klan 
will  not  permit  the  people  of  this  country 
to  become  a  mongrel  race."  This  is  the 
same  philosophy  that  plagued  the  mind 
of  tlw  mad  Hitler,  that  is,  that  all  races 
should  be  slaves  to  the  **pure  Aryans''- 

Breaking  Down  the  Racial  B&rriers 

In  recent  years  many  forces  have  been 
enlisted   on   the   side   of   the  minority 
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groups  that  are  suffering  the  stigma  and 
hardship  of  racial  discrimination,  and 
these  are  now  assaulting  the  racial  bar- 
riers from  many  sides-  Many  of  the  out- 
standing businesB  and  civic  leaders  liaTe 
promoted  what  they  call  anti-bias  drives. 
The  Association  of  N"Mional  Advertis- 
ers, the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies  and  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  have  set  as  their 
objective  the  making  of  "racial  prejudice 
as  unpopular  as  B,0."  The  labor  organi- 
zations such  as  the  CIO  and  the  Socialist 
Industrial  Union  have  raade  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  Negro  their  cause  in  an 
effort  to  bring  him  into  their  organisa- 
tions.  The  New  York  county  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  advocates 
**abolition  from  aU  branches  of  the 
armed  services  of  all  forms  of  segrega- 
tion based  upon  race,  creed,  color,  ances- 
try or  national  origirf^'  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  American  Legion  "more  demo- 
cratie'^  a  shortcoming  of  the  organisa- 
tion long  overlooked. 

The  National  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church- 
es oE  Christ  in  America,  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Institute  on  Itacial  and  Cul- 
tural Relations,  and  th6  Jesuit  publish"- 
ers  of  the  national  Catholic  weekly, 
Americaf  have  ail  come  forward  with 
drives  for  better  understanding  of  the 
racial  problem. 

The  fight  for  racial  freedom  is  pushed 
along  many  avenues  of  human  endeavor : 
in  the  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  hos- 
pitals, in  the  field  of  medicine  and  the 
■world  of  sports,  in  the  army,  and  even 
in  the  religious  churches.  Many  schools 
in  the  North  under  the  pressure  are  do- 
ing away  with  the  discrimination  and 
segregation  laws,  but  throughout  the 
South  it  is  an  altogether  different  story, 
Down  there,  where,  we  are  told,  "the 
South  is  working  out  the  solution  for 
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racial  questions"  not  only  are  the  children 

segregated  but  the  difference  in  the  facil- 
ities provided  and  the  training  givan  is 

astonishing.  Even  among  the  school- 
teachers the  inequality  is  appalling.  For 
example,  in  Mississippi  8,929  white 
teachers  have  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $1,10B,  whereas  6,236  Negro  teachers 
get  an  average  of  only  $398  for  the  same 
"work. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  oi  the 
country,  both  in  their  classrooms  and  in 
their  fraternities  and  sororities,  the 
story  is  about  the  same.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  some,  while  others  tena- 
ciously hold  on  to  their  ''traditional"  be- 
liefs in  white  superiority.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pelaware  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas  have  opened  their  doors  to 
is^egroes  provided  the  "Southern  custom" 
of  segregation  is  strictly  enforced.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  cases  that  re- 
cently n^oved  the  country  involved  a 
Negro  law  student,  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court-  When  the  Court  ordered 
the  Univeriiity  to  enroll  the  Negro  girl 
in  their  law  school  they  tried  to  by-i>asS 
the  order  by  setting  up  "equal  facilities'' 
in  a -separate  building  removed  from  the 
University  proper,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  protests  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body  which  favored  bringing  the 
girl  into  their  midst.  In  1946  Texas  spftnt 
$2.01  per  capita  for  higher  edueatioii  for 
whites,  but  Only  $0.44  for  Negroes. 

Ugly  discrimination,  standing  before 
many  hospitals  throughout  this  so- 
called  democratic  land,  bars  the  entrance 
of  Negro  men,  women  and  children  and 
turns  many  of  them  into  an  early  grave. 
There  are  no  arguments  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  justify  such  fiendish  treat- 
ment. The  Negroes  are  intelligent  hu- 
man creatures,  not  beasts  of  the  lieM.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
over  5,000  Negro  doctors  due  to  discrim- 
ination. And  the  few  who  have  overcome 
great  barriers  and  have  climbed  high 
enough  up  the  ladder  of  success  to  ob- 


tain  a  doctor's  degree  are  still  denied 
membership  by  the  smug  American  Med- 
ical Association.  This  in  turn  deprives 
them  of  many  courtesies  and  privileges 
and  hinders  their  humanitarian  practice. 
It  lis  a  strange  thing.  In  time  of  war 
the  colored  man  is  considered  as  yaluable 
for  the  national  defense  as  the  non- 
colored.  Both  are  expected  to  pay  the 
same  price  in  human  saoritice,  suffering 
and  blood-  Yet  the  one  is  discriminated 
against,  instead  of  being  considered  a 
comrade  in  arms  agrainst  a  common  ene- 
my. Since  the  recent  war  ended  the  Ne- 
gro has  renewed  with  greater  vi^or  than 
ever  his  eiforts  to  have  this  injustice 
corrected.  When  the  present  peacetime 
draft  -was  before  Congress  many  of  the 
colored  people,  represented  by  the  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters'  Union,  threatened  civil 
disobedience  if  such  measures  failed  to 
do  away  with  segregation  in  the  armed 
forces- 

Congress,  however,  failed  to  write  the 
anti-segregation  provision  into  the  draft 
law,  and  Defense  Secretary  James  For- 
estal  and  Army  Secretary  Kenneth  C. 
Royall  &aid  that  *^'in  the  interest  of  Na- 
tional Defense"  the  inequality  in  the 
regular  army  will  continue.  They  failed 
to  explain  how  such  segregation  is  in  the 
interest  of  democracy.  New  Jersey  has 
set  the  e:xample  for  the  rest  of  the  nation 
by  wiping  out  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion in  its  National  Guard  units- 
Sports  !  If  there  is  any  field  of  endeav- 
or where  unity  and  peace  among  the 
races  should  be  manifest  it  is  here,  for 
discrimination  and  race  hatred  are  so 
foreign  to  the  very  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship and  the  mirthful  diversion  of  play- 
time- The  heated  controversy  over  the 
discrimination  issue  that  has  been  batted 
around  the  professional  baseball  dia- 
mond is  evidence  that  not  all  is  as  peace- 
ful as  it  should  be.  Out  in  California  the 
Professional  Golfers'  Association  re- 
fused to  enter  tvt^o  players  because  their 
sMn  was  dark.  The  American  BowHng 
Congress  still  maintains  its  ''racial  dis- 


crimination'' clause.  In  Baltimore,  Md., 
17  are  arrested  for  staging  an  inter- 
racial tennis  match.  The  Palisades 
Amusement  Park  in  New  Jersey,  after 
admitting  Negroes  to  the  park,  refused 
them  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool. 

Where  Religion  Stands 

And  what  about  racial  discrimination 
in  the  churches  of  the  country?  Here,  too, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  practice  and 
belief,  as  was  expressed  by  a  cross-sec- 
tion opinion  of  Oklahoma  clergymen- 
Some  were  in  favor  of  segregation  in 
the  churches;  others  were  opposed.  A 
St.  Louis  church  federation  asked  its 
members  to  cease  the  practice  of  segre- 
gation. Likewise  a  Virginia  council  of 
churches.  But  down  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  if  a  white  man^  though  he  be  a 
United  States  senator  (Glen  Tayiofj  for 
example),  enters  a  church  for  public 
worship  through  a  door  intended  for  the 
colored  only  he  is  arrested. 

A  EehgiouR  News  Service  dispatch 
from  Columbia,  S.C,  {May  13,  1948), 
reads;  *^Total  race  segregation  is  'the 
will  of  God'^  and  must  he  maintained^  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  ,  .  .  'The 
Almighty  God  saw  fit,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, to  segregate  the  races  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  earnestly  believe  that 
the,  will  of  God  (will)  he  best  served  by 
continuation  of  the  total  segregation  of 
the  black  and  white  races.' '"  Have  you 
ever  heard  such  tommyrot'?  Where  in  the 
Bible  does  it  say  that  Almighty  God 
segregated  ''the  races  in  the  beginning" 
or  that  it  is  the  'Vill  of  God"  that  such 
discrimination  be  practiced  today? 

The  wijfl  of  God  is  expressed  in  the 
Word  of  God.  So,  what  does  the  Bible 
say?  In  the  beginning  God  made  all  peo- 
ple for  to  dwell  on  the  earth,  not  segre- 
gated, but  in  peace-  It  was  the  practice 
of  religion  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  and 
the  building  of  the  towering  religious 
edifice  of  Bahel  that  scattered  and  segre- 
gated the  nations.  In  God's  due  time, 
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when  the  religion  of  Hie  Devil  has  been 
wiped  out,  when  a  man  no  longer  asks 
his  neighbor  who  the  Lord  is,  when  reli- 
gion no  longer  divides  the  people  into  a 
thousand  sects  and  eults — then  "all  na- 
tions'' will  go  up  together  and  worship 
Jehovah  God  in  peace.  Clerg^Tnen  would 
do  well  to  first  read  the  following  sc^fip- 
tnres  before  talking  about  what  G-od^s 
wiU  is.~Acts  17:26;  Genesis  11:1-9; 
Jeremiah  31:34;  Isaiah  2:2^3;  Micah 
4:1,2. 

Progress  Made 

Eighty  years  ago  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  democ- 
racy. Dnring  this  time  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the*goal  of  mak- 
ing freedom  the  heritage  of  all  people  of 
the  country.  In  Washington,  D,C*,  Negro 
internes  were  admitted  to  Gallinger  hos- 
pital for  the  first,  time  in  February  of 
this  year.  For  the  first  time^  recently, 
Negroes  were  allowed  to  sit  on  a  county 
grand  jury  in  Mississippi. 

Much  of  the  fighting  against  discrim- 
ination both  past  and  present  has  been 
in  courts  of  law.  Since  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  case  there  have  been  many  legal 
victories  won.  In  1946  the  Supreme 
Court  added  another  by  ruling  that 
racial  segregation  of  passenger^  on  bus- 
es crossing  state  lines  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  this  year  the  High  Court 
knocked  the  props  from  under  the  ter- 
rible ^^ghetto''  system  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  fostered  and  maintained  by 
local  government.  Cities  and  states  can 
no  longer  pass  laws,  and  neither  can  the 
courts  enforce  ordinances,  that  prohibit 
Negroes  and  others  from  buying,  renting 
or  selling  any  house  or  property,  pro- 
vided the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  or  rent. 
In  the  matter  of  voting  the  courts  have 
handed  down  decisions  allowing  Negroes 
in  South  Carolina  to  vote  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  under  threat  that  if  they 
are  not  allowed  the  white-faced  politi- 
cians will  face  jail  sentences. 
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There  is,  however,  not  much  hope  of 
obtaining  complete  freedom  from  racial 
discrimination  by  the  hand  of  the  forces 

that  are  now  fighting  racial  hatred  and 
bias,  or  by  the  strategy  that  sueh  forces 
are  employing.  In  the  first  place,  iighting 
does  not  breed  love  for  the  enemy.  Fight- 
ing- for  every  privilege  they  now  enjoy 
h^s  not  engendered  in  the  colored  race 
love  for  the  overbearing,  proud  and 
haughty  white  man.  In  some  instances 
the  Negro  has  assumed  a  similar  over- 
bearing, proud  and  haughty  disposition, 
thinking  that  in  doing  so  he  is  a^uiring 
an  equality  with  the  white.  In  ot^er  cases 
the  contention  has  provoked  bitter  ha- 
tred for  the  white,  which  has  sometimes 
reached  the  igniting  point  In  still  other 
instances  it  has  caused  some  Negroes  to 
feel  superior  to  others  of  their  own  race. 

Cause  of  and  Remedy  for  Racism 

Why  does  the  Caucasian  look  down  on 
and  discriminate  against  those  of  the  col- 
ored race?  Afeked  why,  those  that  do  will 
say  that  it  is  because  of  the  Negro's 
crime  record,  standard  of  living,  social 
habits,  and  his  high  degree  of  sickness, 
disease  and  high  death  rate.  Some  will 
add  that  the  Negro  race  is  more  primi- 
tive,  hence  inferior  to  the  white  race. 

The  crime -rate.  It  is  higher  among 
urban  Negroes  than  among  whites,  but 
this  is  primarily  the  white  man's  fault, 
not  the  Negro's.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  the  vermin  of  delinquency  and  crime 
breed  rapidly  in  the  fertile  soil  of  igno- 
rance and  the  economic  poverty  found 
in  the  overcrowded,  filthy  city  slums.  But 
the  Negroes  do  not  live  there  by  choice. 
They  pitifully  cry  for  deliverance  from 
such  deplorable  conditions,  and  beg  for 
better  homes  and  living  conditions,  but 
with  deaf  ears  the  white  man  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  keep  them  in 
these  inferior  quarters  against  their  will. 
The  Negro's  economic  poverty  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  education,  and  this  too  is  primar- 
ily the  white  man's  fault. 

If  any  will  argue  that  the  Negroes  as 
a  race  do  not  have  as  great  a  mental 


capacity  for  education,  then  it  can  "be 
pointed  out  that  the  intelligence  quotient 
of  the  Northern  Negro  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  whites  of  South 
Carolina.  Doctor  Kohert  Redfield,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  said  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  "'any  difference  hetween 
Negro  and  white  students  on  the  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  capacity".  Tn  accom- 
plishments there  are  '"'mental  giants"  in 
all  races,  including  the  Negro  race- 
Marian  Anderson,  for  example,  is  "the 
■world's  greatest  contralto  and  one  of 
the  very  great  voices  of  all  time",  says 
Time  magazine.  The  idea  that  the  col- 
ored race  is  more  primitive  than  the 
white  springs  from  the  devil-inspired 
daetrinc  of  evolution. 

The  Negro's  life  span  is  ten  years 
shorter  tlian  the  white  man's,  yes,  but  not 
hecause  he  is  physically  inferior.  Force 
the  white  man,  as  the  Negro  has  been 
forced,  to  live  and  worh  under  unhealth- 
ful  conditions,  and  then  deny  him  med- 
ical care,  as  the  Negro  has  been  denied, 
and  he  too  will  lose  j'-ears  of  his  life. 

And  what  about  smellT  Some  claim 
that  Negroes  have  an  objectionable  body 
odor  that  would  nauseate  whites  if  they 
were  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  table  or 
sifbeside  them  in  a  train  or  theater.  But 
is  it  not  strange  that  the  whites,  instead 
of  being  disturbed,  are  more  than  pleased 
when  the  colored  are  waiting  on  them  at 


the  table  or  are  by  their  side  carrying 
their  bags  or  making  up  their  berths.  It 
is  pure  mythology  that  the  Negro  smells 
any  worse  than  the  white  man;  so  says 
Bergen  Evans,  noted  professor  of  North- 
western University,  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  debunk  this  sort  of  bunk. 
Make  the  white  man  live  in  the  same 
squalor  as  some  colored  men,  deny  him 
education  in  personal  hygiene,  and  he 
will  be  offensive  in  the  nostrils  of  sensi- 
tive individuals.  Advertisements  for  de- 
odorants and  perfumes  always  recom- 
mend them  for  beautiful  white  girls. 
They  too  by  nature  must  need  them. 

Not  only  is  racial  discrimination 
"America's  Dilemma";  it  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  whole  world.  South  Africa  has  a 
color-line  crisis  that  dwarfs  that  in  the 
United  States.  India  has  the  racial  ques- 
tion to  add  to  all  its  other  woes.  Austra- 
lia, determined  to  stay  "white",  has 
strict  discriminating  immigration  laws. 
In  fact,  at  least  forty  nations  belonging 
to  the  United  Nations  have  racial  prob- 
lems  at  home,  and  all  human  govern- 
mentSj'-incIuding  democracy,  have  failed 
to  solve  them. 

\Yg  are  brought  back  to  the  unrefu- 
table truth  that  the  Theocratic  Govern- 
ment, administered  by  Christ  Jesus  the 
Prince  of  Teace^  and  ruling  over  lovers 
of  righteousness  of  ''all  nations",  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  question  of  racial 
hatred  and  disci'imiuation. 


"^  hJational  Disgrace" 

Ten  raiUion  Americans,  one  out  of  every  seven  adults,  can  neither  read  nor  ^-rite! 
In  asking  $130,000,000  in  fei^eral  fraids  to  aid  these  p^ople^  Senator  Harley  M,  KiJ^ore 
declared  that  there  arc  4,200,000  American-boin  whites,  3,200,000  foreigii-boni  whites 
and  2,700,000  Negroes  that  cannot  read  such  sigas  as  ''Explosives — Keep  Away^'  or 
'ToLson— For  External  TJse  Only^^  The  army  had  350,000  soldiers  btjtwecn  21  and  45 
that  ^t^ere  so  illiterate  they  feigned  their  names  with  an  "X".  The  higliest  number,  or 
36  per-t'ent^  live  in  tJie  state  of  Louisitiaa.  Iowa' has  the  lowest  figure,  4.1  percent. 

This  in  it^nlf  is  indcud  a  sorry  f^tatp  of  atlairs  in  the  enlightened  twentieth  century. 
But  more  ahamet'ul,  more  disgraceful  and  even  more  tragic  is  the  fact  that  the  riche?it 
government  on  earthy  that  thinks  nothing  of  spending-  hilhuns  upon  billions  of  dollars 
for  refirmin^  the  whole  world,  flatly  refused  to  spend  one  penny  for  the  basic  educa- 
tion of  10,000,000  of  its  pe(jple!  It  killed  the  Kilgorc  bill. 
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/nc/epesicfent^ 
At  Last/ 


ON  JANUARY  4,  194S,  the  date  cho- 
sen aa  ''most  auspieioua"  by  officially 
favored  astrologers  (opposition  astrol- 
ogers complained  the  date  was  not 
''auspicious''),  the  17  million  people  of 
several  racial  groups  inhabiting  Burma's 
260,000  square  miles  of  river-valley 
plains  and  mountains  were  granted  inde- 
pendence. This  after  more  tfmn  Tialf  a 
century  of  subjection  as  a  vassal  state  of 
the  seventh  world  power,  the  British 
Empire,  After  the  initial  excitement  and 
joyous  anticipation  on  the  part  of  many 
Burmese  had  died  down,  a  disquieting 
impression  that  after  all  the  trouble  the 
nation  had  not  yet  reached  the  foot  of 
the.  rainbow  l^egan  to  affect  the  discern- 
ing, ^ 

Prior  to  independence  every  Burmese 
national  group,  right-wing,  liberal  and 
rabid  left,  had  sung  in  unison  to  demand 
freedom  from  foreign  doenination.  ^oon 
after  such  freedom  was  attained,  ^aud 
with  it  the  strong  binding  tie  of  unity  of 
opposition  to  Britain  was  dissolved,  the 
various  political  groups  in  the  newborn 
republic  of  the  Union  of, Burma  began 
to  disagree  and  to  direct  toward  each 
other  the  violent  opposition  hitherto 
raised  against  foreign  invaders- 

Political  Setup 

For  sjome  time  prior  to  the  separation 
date  the  British  and  most  of  the  Bur- 
mese had  agreed  that  an   outstanding 


Burman,  Aiyig  San,  was  the  man  to  lead 

and  direct  the  new  republic.  As  reported 
herein  earlier,  Aung  San,  together  with 
several  of  his  fellow  leaders,  was  mur- 
dered by  Some  young  men  sent  out  by  an 
opposing  political  group  only  a  few 
months  before  the  British  withdrawal 
from  the  country.  Those  charged  with 
engineering:  and  executing  that  wicked 
plot  have  since  been  arrested,  tried  and 
executed.  The  nation,  however,  continues 
to  mourn  Aung  San,  who  was  to  Burma 
somewhat  what  the  late  Gandhi  was  to 
India, 

Attending  to  business  elsewhere,  Aung 
San's  right-hand  man,  Thakin  Nu, 
missed  the  fatal  party  where  Aung  San- 
passed  from  the  scene,  and  when  the  last 
British  governor  of  Burma  sailed  down 
the  Rangoon  fiver  in  the  early  morning 
mists  of  January  4,  he  left  Thakin  Nu, 
backed  up  by  the^heterogeneous  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  (the 
A.F.P.FX,),  in  office  as  Burma's  first 
prime  minister  under  the  republican  six- 
starred  flag. 

At  that  time  the  A.P;P,F-L-  comprised 
three  political  groups,  Thakin  Nu'a  So- 
ciahst  party,  the  Communist  party,  and 
the  party  of  which  Aung  San  had  been 
leader,  the  People's  Volunteer  Organiza- 
tion (P.V.O.)* 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Thakin  Nu 
government,  as  stated  in  London  by  its 
foreign  minister,  U  Tin  Tut,  on  July  27, 
1948,  '"is  aimed  at  state  socialism,  but  by 
ordered  stages.  There  is  no  idea  of  ex- 
propriation of  foreign  interests  without 
equitabl  e    compensation,"    He    declared 
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his  governmeDt's  intention  gf  "adhering 
faithfully  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- 
Bnmese  treaty,  concluded  shortly  after 
the  transfer  of  power  from  Britain". 
(U  Tin  Tut  died  September  19  from  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb  placed  in  his  car 
by  assassins.) 

Under  the  terms  of  that  treaty  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country  re- 
mains mnch  aa  it  was  under  British  rule, 
and,  subject  to  certain  reasonable  re- 
strictions, foreign  capitalized  firms  re- 
main free  to  do  business  in  Buitoa.  The 
treaty  provides,  however,  for  the  taking 
over  by  the  Burma  government  of  a 
number  of  very  large  British  concerns 
working  teak  concessions  in  the  north, 
some  public  utility  companies,  and  Other 
undertakings.  Already  the  government 
has  taken  over  some  of  these  companies 
and  is"  negotiating  with  them  regarding 
compensation. 

insurrection  Breaks  Out 

Only  a  few  months  after  secession  the 
Burma  Communist  party,  attempting  to 
enforce  a  policy  so  antagonistic  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  17.S.A.  as  to  put  a  complete 
end  to  Burma's  rich  foreign  trade,  if  not 
to  lead  to  war,  fell  out  with  Thaldn  Nu's 
government  and,  failing  to  gain  their  de- 
mands at  the  council  board,  raised  armed 
bands  and  began  a  minor  civil  war.  The 
Communists  demanded  the  immediate 
seizure,  withoxi.t  compensation,  of  all 
foreign  property  and  the  per  capita  di- 
vision of  the  same  among  the  Burmese 
population.  They  demanded  other  dras- 
tic action  toward  foreigners,  particular- 
ly the  British,  but  also  Americans,  Euro- 
peans, Chinese  and  Indians. 

The  idea  of  something  for  nothing 
(Britain's  investments  alone  amount  to 
around  U.S.  $60,000,000,  with  Chinese 
and  Indians  owning  very  much  more) 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  a  certain  class 
among  the  Burmese ;  so  the  insurrection 
has  received  some  support,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  time  of  writing.  Bat  as 
Britain  and   the  U.S.A.  buy  most   of 
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Burma's  exports,  with  China  and  India 
taking  the  balance,  and  as  these  nations 
supply  most  of  her  imports,  and  Britain 
and  her  allies  hold  complete  control  of 
Burma's  sea  approaches,  &ueh  a  foreign 
policy  would  seem  to  amount  to  national 
suicide  in  a  country  so  small  and  militar- 
ily weak  as  Burma. 

Some  time  after  the  Communist  defec- 
tion, and  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  coun- 
try, Thakin  Nn  issued  a  manifesto  of 
fourteen  points,  a  number  of  which  were 
very  radical.  Instead,  the  manifesto 
merely  drew  a  howl  of  protest  from  Lon- 
don and  other  places,  no  noticeable  re- 
sponse from  the  insurgent  Burmese 
Communists,  but  some  very  strong  op- 
position from  the  P.V.O.  A  section  of  the 
P-YX).  now  broke  away  from  the  rest 
and,  during  June  and  July,  1948,  with- 
drew from  the  Thafcin  Ku  government 
of  Burma.  Toward  the  end  of  July  the 
Eangoon  papers  announced  that  many 
members  of  the  P.V.O.  had  gone  over  to 
the  insurgents,  arms  and  all,  and  that 
the  government  had  been  compelled  to 
disarm  and  arrest  a  great  many  of  the 
remaining  members  to  prevent  further 
desertion. 

The  Lot  of  the  People 

While  politicians  thus  play  for  power 
over  the  people  whom  they  claim  to 
serve,  the  lives  of  many  innocent  people 
are  lost,  ^or  many  months  of  194$  the 
insurgents  ravaged  central  Burma,  loot- 
ing, murdering,  torturing,  burning  and 
raping  in  countless  homes  and  villages. 
From  remote  places  in  the  jungle  armed 
bands  descended  on  isolated  farms  and 
villages.  W^iere  these  bands. were  better 
Jed  and  polkicsdly  moved,  the  villagers 
were  not  disturbed  other  than  by  the  re- 
moval of  police  weapons,  the  inducing  of 
police  personnel  to  desert,  and  some- 
times by  abduction  of  prominent  gov- 
ernment supporters.  Criminal  elements, 
however,  took  advantage  of  the  cover 
provided  by  the  insurgent  activities  and 
much  of  the  violence  seemed  criminally 
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rather  than  J>oIitically  inspired;  Said  the 
Burma  edition  <jf  the  Calcutta  Statesman 
\n  its  isBU^  of  July  17,  J948,  regarding 
the  Burma  insurgents: 

Communist  activities  are,  however,  hope- 
lessly mixed  up  with  the  operations  of  ordi- 
nary CTiminals,  espeeially  io  the  rural  areas, 
where  every  dacoit  (armed  robber)  leader 
calls  himself  a  Commimist  and  commits  do- 
coity  with  violence  in  the  name  ol  Commu* 
nism.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  since 
the  inaurrection  began,  the  real  Oonunuoists 
hare  lost  what  little  reputation  they  enjoyed. 

With  the  defection  of  the  RV-O.  the  in^ 
surrection  took  on  a  mudi  wider  scope, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  insurgents 
have  occupied  some  towns  no  very  great 
distance  from  Rangoon.  (7n  the  Irrawad- 
dy  delta,  too,  they  have  come  to  consid^ 
erable  power  and  the  important  Bassein 
district  is  under  martial  law,  (At  the 
momwit,  it  seems  touch  and  go  whether 
or  not  the  Thakin  Nu  government  Tvill 
sueeeed  or  whether  the  rebels  will  win; 
80  by  the  time  this  goes  to  the  press  big 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  Burma.) 

Coming  to  birth  during  Ihe  war  years, 
when  the  Allies  were  laying  heavy  stress 
on  the  Atlantic  Charter  coricerning  hu- 
man freedoms,  Thakin  >Iu's  government 
has  tried  to  preserve  at  least  the  frame- 
work of  democracy.  Until  June,  1948, 
some  three  months  after  the  armed  Com- 
munist insurrection  began,  Communist 
processions  with  banners,  slogans  and 
hammer -and-sickle  flags  paraded  the 
main  streets  of  Rangoon,  The  press,  too, 
has  been  allowed  complete  freedom. 
Some  Burmese  newspapers  have  be- 
trayed a  deplorably  low  ethical  level, 
and,  instead  of  helping  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple, they  have,  by  free  publication  of  wild 
rufnor,  slander  of  men  in  office,  and  po- 
litical opinions  calculated  io  arouse  the 
basest  warring  passio'ns,  generated  en- 
mity between  Burman  and  Burman,  and 
particularly  btween  Biirman  and  for- 
eigner, 
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Progress  Despite  Difficulty 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because 
there  is  internal  conflict  the  general  pop- 
ulation of  Burma  is  disaffected.  The 
fighting  is  confined  to  relatively  f^"Wj 
though  innocent  bystanders  mainly  suf- 
fer. By  far  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Burma  is  working  industriously  putting 
the  face  of  the  land  to  rights  and  pro- 
ducing the  needs  of  life.  Out  of  the  ac- 
tual battle  areas  the  farmers  continue 
their  cultivation  and  roads  and  railways 
are  continually  restored,  though  they 
are  still  far  from  the  prewar  eonditiom 
Big  development  projects  are  under 
preparation,  and  some  quite  big  achieve- 
ments testify  to  the  industry  of  the  bet- 
ter cla&s  of  the  lartd- 

A  year  ago  many  streets  in  Rangoon 
were  still  blocked  with  bombed  debris, 
harbors  ^vere  in  ruins,  and  shattered 
walls  and  picturesque,  bullet-pierced 
telegraph  and  power  poles  leered  drunk- 
enly  throixghout  the  city.  Today  almost 
all  the  streets  are  cleared,  the  docks  are 
restored,  mfi.ny  bombed  sites  have  been 
cleared  and  new  structures  erected,  and 
most  of  the  bullet-holes  are  gone.  The 
Rangoon  railway  station  has  largely 
been  restored,  most  of  the  city  streets 
are  again  fairly  well  asphalted,  and 
water  and  electric  lights  are  again  avail- 
able to  most  houses.  Of  course,  a  very 
great 'deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
prewar  condition  is  restored,  but  no  one 
can  deny  the  creditable  effort  made/ 

As  world-wide,  public  men  in  Burma 
realize  a  need  for  more  righteousness  to 
produce  safer  government,  and  oi  some 
unknown  means  to  turn  away  the  heavy 
peril  facing  all  nations.  Observing  what 
it  is,  Burmese  leaders  have  generally  not 
advocated  religion  as  a  remedy.  As  in 
other  near-by  countries,  a  very  big  ene- 
my of  good  Burmese  government  is  po- 
litical corruption,  and  the  best  people  of 
the  nation  are  deeply  concerned  to  find 
some  way  to  transform  men  of  price  in- 
to men  of  integrity. — Awakel  corre- 
spondent in  Burma. 
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Designed  by  Creator's  Wisdom 

"While  the  earth  remaineth,  aeedtlnte  and  har- 
vest, and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  iiig;ht  shall  not  cease." — OeneBia  8 :  W!,. 


Wf      j^  r- 
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SINCE  this  an- 
nouncement to 
Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily, as  they  had  just 
given  thanks  for  preservation  through 
the  deluge,  the  climate  and  weather  has 
held  abiding  interest  for  men.  That  Jeho- 
vah designed  climatic  change  is  veritied 
by  a  later  Bible  writer :  "Thou  hast  set  all 
the  borders  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made 
summer  .and  winter."  (Ps.  74:17)  Still 
farther  along  in  the  stream  of  history, 
weather  forecasters,  the  forerunners  of 
the  modern  meteorologists,  arose  among 
the  Pharisees.  Jesus  contrasted  their 
lack  of  spiritual  discernment  with  their 
ability  to  predict  clear  weather  and 
rains:  "When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It 
will  be  fair  weather :  for  the  heaven  is 
red.  And  in  the  morning,  It  \vill  be  foul 
weather  to-day:  for  the  heaven  is  red 
and  lowering."— Matthew  16:2,3,  Am, 
Stan,  Ver. 

To  sailors  and  farmers,  to  whom  the 
weather  meant  existence,  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  Pharisaical  forecasts 
became  crystallized  in  the  proverbs: 
*'Red  sky  at  morning,  sailors  take  warn- 
ing; Ked  sky  at  night,  sailor's  delight"; 
and  "Mackerel  sky,  quickly  wet  or  quick- 
ly dry".  Even  today  the  meteorologist, 
who  is  generally  referred  to  as  "the 
weather  man",  relies  considerably  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  in  determining 
the  weather's  next  move.  He  is  aided  by 
receipt  of  observations  from  weather 
stations  over  several  thousands  of  miles, 
from  ships  at  sea,  and  by  a  good  many 
instruments,  most  important  of  which 
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are  the  wet  and 
dry  thermometer, 
the  wind  gauge  and 
the  barometer, 

which  measures  atmospheric  pressure. 
But  despite  the  extremes  of  climatic 
variety  with  temperature  changes  from 
a  winter  temperature  of  90  degrees  be; 
low  zero  on  the  Siberian  tundra  to  136 
above  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  annual 
rainfall  ranging  from  1.35  in  Death  Val- 
ley, California,  to  426  inches  in  Cher- 
rapunji,  India,  there  are  certain  pre- 
dictable features  of  climate  that  the 
average  man  can  understand  and  take 
advantage  of..  An  examination  of  these 
influences  which  govern  temperature  and 
precipitation,  the  most  important  deter- 
minants of  the  climatic  zones,  reveals 
again  the  boundless  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

The  Sun 

Of  first  importance  is  the  snn,  the 
source  of  all  heat,  and,  resultantly,  of 
atmospheric  movement.  Basieallj^,  the 
cause  of  all  the  winds  that  blow  is  the 
greater  heating  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
equator,  and  if  these  winds  did  not  blow 
they  would  not  .transport  the  sixteen 
million  tons  of  water  that  comes  from 
the  oceans  and  falls  as  rain  every  second 
on  the  planet  earth.  Effortlessly  and 
without  charge  the  atmosphere  surpass- 
es all  the  freight  carriers  that  could  ever 
.be  devised.  As  wise  Xing  Solomon  de- 
scribed it,  "The  wind  goeth  toward  the 
south,  and  tnrneth  about  auto  the  north; 
it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the 
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wind  returneth  again  according  to  his 
circuits,  AH  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea; 
yet  the  &ea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither 
they  return  again/*— Ecclesiastes  1:  6,  7. 
The  amount  of  energy  delivered  to 
earth  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  constant  and  ia  equal  to  1.94 
calories  per  square  centimeter  per  min- 
ute. This  complex  of  energy,  called  so- 
lar radiation  or  insolation,  totals  for  the 
earth  each  second  the  burning  of  one 
billion  tons  of  coaL  Quite  evidently, 
however,  the  .amount  of  heat  actually  re- 
ceived on  the  earth's  surface  depends  on 
several  factors.  Of  these  factors  the  only 
one  that  can  be  calculated  precisely  is 
the  angle  of  the  inciden^?e  of  the  sun's 
rays,  or  the  directness  of  the  sun's  rays 
as^they  vary  with  the  season  and  the 
latitude  of  the  earth- 
Just  why  should  its  latitude  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  clmiate  of  a  locality?  Because  the 
sun's  rays  are  most  effective  when  they 
strike  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a  per- 
pendicular. This  is  illustrated  by  the  ad- 
vancing sun  of  the  day.  In  early  morning 
its  beams  strike  at  an  angle  that  lessens 
until  it  reaches  its  zenith  at  noon,  shin- 
ing most  directly.  It  is  similar  with  the 
seasons  and  locality. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  a  globe  has 
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remarked  that  the  earth  do^s  not  set 
upright  on  its  axis^  but  tilts,  which  incli- 
nation is  measured  at  23f  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular  position.  All  climatic 
changes  are  caused  by  this  apparently 
small  circumstance.  It  is  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis  that  causes  the  chang- 
es of  the  seasons.  If  the  axis  of  the  rotat- 
ing earth  were  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would  still  be 
alternation  of  d^y  and  night  for  all  parts 
of  the  earth  but  there  would  be  practi- 
cally no  change  of  seasons. 

In  order  to  understand  this  passage  of 
the  earth,  traveling  around  the  sun  at 
a  speed  of  more  than  1,100  miles  per 
minute,  take  an  apple  and  tilt  it  so  that 
the  stem  is  not  exactly  perpondieular  to 
the  ground.  Then  slowly,  while  holding 
it  in  this  position,  describe  a  circle  paral- 
lel to  the  ground-  The  stem  will  corre- 
spond to  the  north  pole,  the  blossom  end 
to  the  south  pole,  and  the  center  of  this 
circular  motion  you  have  described,  the 
sun. 

Now  note  that  as  you  keep  exactly  the 
same  tilt  the  stem  will  be  closest  to  the 
center  {or  sun)  in  one  position  and  far- 
thest from  it  in  another.  In  other  words, 
it  will  tilt  toward  the  center  in  one  posi- 
tion and  away  from  it  in  the  other.  When 
it  tilts  toward  the  sun  the  rays  fall  more 
directly  in  the  north,  and  when  away  from 
the  sun  the  rays  actually  do  not  strike 
the  north  pole  at  all.  Conversely  the 
change  takes  place  at  the  south  pole.  For 
half  of  the  circle  the  sun's  rays  fall  more 
directly  on  the  ^Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  then  that  part  of  the  earth  en- 
joys the  summer  season  while  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  endures  the  win- 
ter. But  on  the  other  half  of  the  cir- 
cle (which  circle  requires  one  year  to 
complete  and  marks  a  solar  year)  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  tilted  toward 
the  sun  ftir  its  summertime  while  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  has  its  winter. 
Thus  has  Jehovah  arranged  matters  to 
give  seasons.  The  poles  stand  for  the  two 
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climatic  extremes-  On  the  other  hand, 
the  equator,  which  is  the  great  circle 
imagined  to  surround  the  earth  exactly 
halfway  between  the  poles^  has  the  least 
extreme,  the  most  equahle  -climate. 

However  exactly  the  position  of  the 
sun  and  the  latitude  of  the  location  can 
he  calculated — and  this  can  be  done  pre- 
cisely—it is  evident  that  these  factors 
do  not  entirely  determine  ehniate.  Even 
temperature  does  not  tell  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  climate.  For  example,  the 
mean  annua]  temperatures  and  mean 
monthly  extremes  of  G-alveston,  Texas, 
and  Cairo,  Egypt,  are  almost  identical; 
but  Cairo  has  an  arid  climate  and  there 
is  plentiful  rain  in  Gralveston.  Growing 
season  is  very  important,  also.  While 
Yakutsk,  Siberia,  has  an  annual  mean 
temperature  of  13.3°  Pahrenheit^  and 
Angmagssalik,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  an  annual  mean  of  28,0^  F., 
yet  this  east  coast  of  Greenland  is  har- 
renj  while  forests  grow  around  Yakutsk 
and  even  some  crops  are  raised.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  warmest  month  in 
Angmag-ssalik  is  43.2"  K,  while  it  is 
66.2"  F_  at  Yakutsk- 

Air  and  Wind  Currents 

Other  features  which  affect  climate  in- 
clude the  air,  the  water,  the  character  of 
the  earth's  land  surface  beneath  the 
sun's  rays,  the  earth's  325  active  vol- 
canoesj  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
sun  spots.  Next  to  the  latitude,  the  state 
and  movement  of  the  air  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  determining  climate. 

There  are  times  when  a  man,  even  in 
his  general  preoccupation  with  the 
cares  of  life,  stops  for  a  moment  in  a 
sweet-scented  garden  or  a  pine-clad  val- 
ley to  relish  deep  draughts  of  air.  Or  it 
may  be  the  tangy  air  from  a  crested  sea 
or  exhilarating  freshness  of  frosted  at- 
mosphere on  snowy  slopes.  He  may  even 
remark  upon  it  or  simply  fill  his  soul 
with  the  luxury  of  this  versatile  crea- 
tion of  Jehovah,  Despite  this  apprecia- 
tion,   expressed   or   unexpressed,   it   is 
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doubtful  whether  many  even  dimly  real- 
ize w^at  a  functional  and  marvelous 
creation  is  that  gaseous  mixture  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxjrgen.  Nitrogen  composes 
78  percent,  oxgyen  21  percent,  and  there 
are  various  other  gases,  argon,  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen,  helium,  neon,  kryp- 
ton and  xenon.  Water  vapor,  dust  and 
small  particles  of  salt  are  *'guests". 

This  atmospheric  cloak  about  the 
wrinkled,  tilted  globe,  spinning  and  ro- 
tatingj  is  perhaps  more  marvelous  than 
earth^s  winter  ermine  wrap  and  summ&r 
print.  It  neither  wears  out  nor  stretches 
permanently  out  of  shape.  It  is  fluid 
enough  to  penetrate  onr  most  delicate 
tissues  and  prevent  our  collapse  under 
the  14  tons  of  atmospheric  weight  we 
carry  about.  A  snowflake  can  parachute 
through  it  without  the  disarrangement 
of  a  crystal.  Yet  it  can  transport  a  bil- 
lion tons  of  water  inland  without  spill- 
ing a  drop.  Compared  with  its  vast  pow- 
er, the  few  expressions  of  its  stormy 
fury  are  not  numerous- 
It  has  been  said  that  "weather  is  air 
in  trouble''-  Also,  "when  yon  fed  wind 
on  your  face  you  may  know  that  you 
have  interrupted  a  parcel  of  air  en  route 
somewhere  to  keep  a  barometric  appoint- 
ment"  But  why  does  air  have  pressure? 
Like  all  matter,  air  hai^  weight,  and 
hence  is  held  to  the  earth  by  gravity  pull. 
A  column  of  air  exactly  one  square  inch 
in  surface  from  the  earth  continued  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  atmosphere,  traces  of 
which  prbbably  reach  150  or  200  miles 
up,  weighs  about  14.6  pounds  at  sea  level 
The  higher  one  goes  from  sea  level,  the 
shorter  this  column  of  air  and  the  less 
the  pressure. 

The  barometer  measures  the  pressure. 
Barometric  pressure  is  always  changing, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  all  the  world  over, 
and  the  changes  give  a  valuable  clue  to 
the  weather  processes.  In  general,  the 
highest  pressures  will  be  found  in  the 
subtropics  about  latitude  30  degrees  to 
35  degrees  north  and  south.  The  pres- 
sure  is  somewhat  les^  at  the  equator.  On 
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the  poleward  sidf?s  of  the  snbtropicH,  it  Winds  alwAjH  blow  from  place*  of 
falls  to  &  minimum  at  about  60  degrees  higher  preesure  to  places  of  tower  sir 
north  and  sooth  latitude^  and  rises  a  lit-  presaurfl  beuause  the  great  force  pro- 
tie  in  the  polar  region.  These  pressure  dncing  *mids  is  gravity.  They  tend  to 
Byatema  are  (he  bas^s  for  weather  types,  follow  topography,  avoiding  elevations 
the  hiph  pressure  systems  having  light  and  cold  areas^  to  foHojv  vaEeys»  go  (o- 
wiflds  and  geuoraliy  fair  weather^  the  ward  warm  areas,  descend  alopea.  Be- 
low presanre  systoms  strong  winds  and  caoee  winds  seek  low  pressures,  rapidly 
cloudy^  rainy  weather.  falling  barometric  pressure  often  pre> 

Further,  the  pressure  eystems  are  the  sages  a  gole,  sometimes  the  cyclone  or 
basis  of  the  great  wind  systems,  which  hurricane.  However,  (he  meteorologiat 
exert  a  dominant  control  on  climate,  also  takes  into  aeccunt  the  ttmiperature, 
There  are  many  of  these,  but  the  two  precipitation,  and  wind  direction, 
moft  ijrominent  are  the  trade  winds  and  Verti<^al  upward  movements  ar©  some- 
the  wPsterlif-a.  The  trades  are  the  palm-  times  severe,  but  milder  ones  are  cflUedl 
swaying  winds  of  the  subtropics  which  "thennals"  and  are  used  for  lifting  glid- 
blow  from  the  northeast  in  the  Northern  ers,  which  have  been  maneuvered  by 
Hemisphere  and  from  the  southeast  in  skillful  operators  to  an  altitude  above 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Their  sweep  is  l'l,OOCi  feet.  These  vertically  rising  col- 
over  a  wide  ai-ea  in  latitudes  10  degrees  nmns  also  cool  as  they  give  up  heat  in 
to  30  degrees  north  and  sooth  latitude,  ascending,  and  this  is  called  adiabatio 
Th^  are  comparatively  constant;  that  cooling,  and  is  about  5.5'  F.  per  thou- 
ifl,  they  "veer"  (change  direction  clock-  sand  feet  for  dry  air.  A  startling  mani- 
wi?e)  and  "hack''  (ehaiige  direction  conn-  f  estation  of  this  rule  is  the  Chinook  ivind. 
terdoekwiaej  very  little,  and  are  so  Winds  from  the  Pacific  rise  up  the  high 
ateady  in  direction  and  fores  that  the  Canadian  Rockies,  moist  and,  say,  at 
mean  (recorded  average)  gives  a  good  about  35  degrees  I\  They  lose  their  inois- 
approximation  to  the  AVinds  likely  to  be  ,ture  on  the  crests  of  uie  sierras,  then 
found  on  any  day.  On  the  other  hand,  plunge  downward,  heating  up  in  the 
the  westerlies  are  "prevailing"  or  vari-  descent.  In  Alberta  east  of  the  Eockiea 
able  winds,  found  between  these  systems  '  the  winds  cbji  raise  the  ground  tempera- 
and  thy  latitudf'i'  60  degrees  nortli  and  tore  40  or  50  decrees  in  a  matter  of 
south,  have  irreguUr  pressures  and  minutes- 
hence  a  great  deal  of  bad  weather. 

It  has  beyn  remarked  that  difference  Clauda  as  Weather  Forecasten 

in  beating  cauj^es  difference  in  pressures  This  section  brings  our  considerttion 

and  resets  in  air  currents  or  winds,  back  to  weather  predictions  based  upon 

But  how  T  Suppose  yoo  build  a  fire  under  observations  of  the  sky.  A  cloud  may  be 

a  column  of  air  in  a  smoke  stack.  Yoq  defined  as  a  fog  which  has  Eaken  to  the 

can  see  the  air  expanding  and  rising  shy.  It  is  finely  divided  particies  of  w*- 

from  the  movement  of  the  heat  waves  ter,  as  yet  Uio  minute  to  fail  as  rain;  or 

above.  Ae  this  rises  some  more  it  spills  it  may  be  a  thin  veil  of  ice  crystals,  as 

over  onto  the  air  around,  so  that  the  tlie  cirrus  cloud.  Cbuds  are  often  the 

weight  of  the  column  in  the  stack  is  less-  crowning  decoration  of  a  column  of  air, 

Cold  air  at  the  bottom  pnshes  in  to  equal-  and  taka  on  the  proportions  of  a  tower- 

ize  the  pressure,  and  also  the  outllowin<;  ing  Everest  with  a  Grand  Canyon  at  its 

currents  above  push  on  the  air  entering  base,   lite   the   "cauliflower   mountain" 

at  the  bottom.  Thus  a  current  is  set  up.  called  "cumuluH".  The  reason  that  clouds 

Air   reteives  its  heat   almost   entirely  often  form  at  the  top  of  rising  columna 

from  earth  surface,  land  or  water.  of  air  is  that  warm  air  can  hold  more 
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moistiir^  than  cold  before  it  becomes 
"saturated"  and  can  contain  no  more  wa- 
ter vapor  or  moisture.  When  air  reach 
es  saturation  for  a  given  temperature,  it 
must  lose  some  moistiire  if  any  further 
drop  is  made.  This  temperature  is  ealle<? 
the  "dew  point".  When  you  hear  a  dew 
point  being  given  in  the  weather  forecast 
it  means  the  temperature  at  which  tht 
air  must  begin  to  precipitate  some  wa- 
ter, as  dew,  rain,  fog,  frost,  snow,  e*^  . 

Thus  rapidly  falling  temperatures 
may  bring  rain  or  snow.  In  the  Norfcherj 
Hemisphere  winds  which  sweep  over  tht 
tropic  oceans  and  the  Gulf  Stream  often 
meet  cold  currents  from  the  arctics  and 
the  poles  and  account  for  the  bad  weath- 
er encountered  in  much  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  England.  The  eo]d  air 
currents  undercut  the  warm,  great 
"fronts'*  of  discontinuity  at  the  contact 
points  and  bring  falling  pressures  and 
temperatures  followed  by  wind,  rain, 
and  even  cyclones.  These  low-pressure 
storm  centers  travel.  The  movements  of 
one  of  these  was  traced  from  Havre, 
Mont.,  February  23,  1925,  through  its 
"perambulation"  around  the  globe  until 
its  return  past  the  starting  point  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  month  later. 
The  distance  traveled  by  the  center  was 
21,379  statute  miles. 

Before  such  a  storm,  perhaps  1,000 
miles  in  advance,  you  nearly  always  see 
high  cirrus  clouds,  like  arrowy  wisps, 
arcs,  and  plumes,  feathery  in  their  flaw- 
less beauty.  Some  of  these  detached 
clouds  have  been  popularly  called 
"mare's  tail"  or  "cat's  tail".  If  cirrus 


combed  wool"  is  followed  also  by  the 
dappled  field  of  clo-Rd  flakes,  called  the 
cirro-cumulus,  "mackerel  sky/'  it  be- 
tokens rain  when  this  sliy  begins  to  deep- 
en into  eirro-stratus.  Cirro-stratus  is  the 
veil  which  dims  the  blue  and  causes  the 
halo  on  moon  and  sun.  The  cirrus  clouds 
are  high  and  give  the  aviators  no  trouble. 

Lower  are  the  alto-clouds,  alto-cumu- 
lus and  alto-stratus.  These  are  detached 
and  fleecy  but  lowar  on  the  horizon; 
■when  they  blacken  a  shower  is  imminent. 
The  stratus  clouds  are  the  lowest  ones, 
from  6,000-foot  levels^  clear  down  to  100 
feet.  They  are  dull  rain  clouds.  The  cu- 
mulus cloud  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  all, 
the  "fleecy  mountain",  and  msj  stretch 
vastly  in  vertical  extent.  On  a  summer 
day  these  mean  little ;  but  a  blackening 
cumulus  is  real  danger  for  the  aviator 
and  often  brings  the  thunderstorm. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  sun,  air,  land  and 
water  make  our  climate  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions  fixed  by  Jehovah.  It  is 
noted  that  figs  and  magnolias  once  grew 
in  Greenland,  and  that  a  reversion  of  the 
ocean  flow  from  pole  to  equator  now 
operating  would  likely  melt  the  icecaps. 
If  this  were  done  suddenly,  however,  it 
would  enguif  New  York,  London,  Tokyo, 
Shanghai  and  much  land  by  raising  the 
water  level  about  150  feet  higher  than 
now.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  Jeho- 
vah, with  His  vast  wisdom,  will  super- 
vise any  changes  that  He  may  choose  to 
make  that  the  cold  and  hot  climates  may 
be  somewhat  equalized.  The  New  World, 
including  the  dimate  everywhere,  will  be 
delightful 


^he  "Neu;  Look"  Clarified 

"^  A  headline  in  tho  Hew  York  Star  reads:  "Wear  Clotnes  That  Fit  Your 
Mind,  Bather  than  Figiire,  Says  Designer  Elizabyth  Hawes."  So,  you  see, 
they  fit  something,  after  all! 
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AW  AKE } 


NEW  PROVINCE  OF  CANADA 


TT  IS  Saturday,  July  23, 1948.  The  peo- 
-I  pie  of  St  John's,  capital  city  of  New- 
foundland, are  tense  with  expectations 
of  trouble,  with  sudden  realizations  of 
the  momentous  decisions  being  made, 
and  with  pervading  feara  for  the  future. 
Little  groups  are  gathered  on  street 
corners  abd  in  shady  doorways,  ventur- 
ing opinions  in  quiet  voices.  Others,  not 
wishing  to  become  involved  in  conversa- 
tion, avoid  talking  and  rush  on  their  way. 
Some  are  of  sad  countenance,  feeling  de- 
feat Some  are  worried.  Some  would  like 
to  rejoice  in  victory^  but  are  afraid  to 
do  so.  "Whispery  rumors  of  violence  and 
riot,  scare  stories  and  menacing  threats 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  bitterness  and  fierce  judg- 
ments, while  subtle  hushed  undertones 
breathe  the  frightful  word  ^'communism", 

All  this  because  yesterday  the  final 
referendum  showed  the  voting  favored 
confederation  with  Canada  as  the  tenth 
province,  rather  than  a  return  to  an  in- 
dependent home-rule  as  in  prewar  years. 

But  why  the  strong  undercurrents  of 
deep  feeling  in  the  capital?  Why  such 
stirred  emotions  either  of  hurt  or  of 
exultation!  "Why  the  guarded  words  and 
whispers?  Why  the  wild  rumors  of 
battleships  outside  the  harbor?  Why  the 
threats,  the  suspicion,  the  unrest?  Why? 
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Because  the  political  issue  has  brought 
to  a  climax  something  more  deeply  root- 
ed and  of  more  personal  concern  than 
what  form  of  government  Newfoundland 
shall  have. 

The  w^hole  situation  smacks  of  reli- 
gious intrigue,  intolerance,  and  preju- 
dices, and  it  lays  bare  a  bad  neighbor 
policy  among  the  ecclesiastical  elements. 
Oh  yes,  it  does  !  Don't  be  shocked !  It  has 
become  a  fight  for  religion  more  than 
politics;  creed  more  than  government. 
The  Catholics  oppose  the  idea  of  Con- 
federation and  give  their  support  to  the 
independent  Responsible  Government 
platform,  and  their  connivance  in  the 
campaigning  has  stirred  the  Protestant 
population  to  give  stronger  support  to 
confederation  with  Canada.  Thus  the 
pro-Confederates  are  labeled  as  commu- 
nists by  enemies,  and  the  people  get 
frightened,  and  more  confused. 

Here  is  what  happened  during  the 
past  few  weeks:  On  June  3  Newfound- 
land electors  went  to  the  polls  for  the 
first  time  in  about  sixteen  years.  They 
were  to  decide  only  which  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  country  should  adopt.  Three 
forms  appeared  on  the  ballot  paper, 
namely:  (1)  retain  the  then  operating 
Commission  of  Government;  (2)  return 
to  an  independent  Eesponsible  Govern- 
ment; or  (3)  join  the  Federal 
Union  of  Canada  as  the  tenth 
province. 

Religion  in  the  Fray 

Early  in  the  campaign  it  was 
obvious  to  all  that  the  handwrit- 
ing was  on  the  wall  against  Com- 
mission of  Oo  vo  rnme  nt,  and 
sharpening  developments  indi- 
cated that  the  real  fight  would 
be  between  the  Confederate  and 
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Eesponsible  forms  of  government. 
Therefore,  it  came  as  no  surprise,  when 
Commission  was  rejected  in  the  first 
referendum,  having  polled  the  least 
number  of  votes.  Where  the  big  sur- 
prise came  was  when  the  Catholics 
showed  their  hands  openly  in  strong 
support  of  Responsible  Government, 
more  particularly  when  the  nuns  and 
Church  eminents  went  to  the  polls,  the 
nuns  for  the  first  time  in  Mstory  in  this 
country.  Compare  this  with  Italy.  Ail 
along  it  was  noticeable  to  observers  that 
the  Catholic  influence  was  being  guided 
and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Responsible 
camp  with  even  The  Monitor,  which  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  archdiocese, 
lending  its  pages  to  the  campaign  of  op- 
position to  Confederation.  But  it  was 
hard  to  realize  their  determination  to 
block  Confederation  until  referendum 
day  brought  things  out  into  the  open. 

The  results  were  as  yon  may  expect. 
When  the  Protestant  districts  saw  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  bad  a  stake 
in  the  Responsible  garden  they  support- 
ed Confederation  all  the  more.  By  the 
time  the  second  referendum  rolled 
around  the  tide  had  turned  and  yester- 
day's final  referendum  saw  the  Confed- 
erates merge  victoriously  ahead  with  a 
majority  of  more  than  6,000  votes,  and 
winning  18  of  the  25  districts. 

"But  what  nowf  you  will  ask.  This: 
As  this  article  is  being  prepared  the 
Catholic- supported  losers  cannot  accept 
defeat.  They  are  protesting  the  decision 
in  a  last  mad  effort  to  keep  the  country 
out  of  Confederation  at  all  costs.  Their 
protest  is  being  directed  to  prominent 
politicians  in  Canada,  including  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  prime  minister  of  the 
Dominion,  and  to  prominent  men  in  Lon- 
don, including  Winston  Churchill.  In  the 
protest  they  threaten  that  if  Canada  per- 
mits Newfoundland  into  the  Confedera- 
tion it  'will  create  bitter  controversy  in 
the  future'.  They  blame  the  Confederates 
"of  tactics  deliberately  designed  to  divide 
people  on  class,  regional  and  sectarian 
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grounds".  They  forget  that  it  was  the 
Responsible  side  that  first  brought  re- 
ligion into  the  picture  and  that  the  Cath- 
olic paper  The  Monitor  even  printed 
special  issues  in  support  of  Responsible 
Government.  The  St.  John's  Evening 
Telegram  put  it  nicely  when  in  its  edi- 
torial of  July  27,  1948,  it  said: 

The  nieasa^e  [of  protest  by  the  Responsible 
Government  League]  states  that  the  "Con- 
federate majority  was  unquestionably  ob- 
tained through  use  by  the  Confederate  Asso- 
ciation of  tactifis  deliberately  designed  to  di- 
vide people  on  class,  regional  and  sectarian 
grounds".  .  .  .  The  returns  indicate  no  sueh 
divisions,  and  so  far  as  any  such  methods 
were  resorted  to  by  campaigners,  may  it  not 
be  said  let  him  tliat  is  without  sin  in  tliat  re- 
spect east  the  first  stone. 

Truly,  it  does  appear  that  the  Confed- 
erates were. aided  in  the  second  referen- 
dum because  of  the  high  feeling  that 
Catholic  support  of  the  other  party  had 
aroused,  especially  Protestant  indigna- 
tion when  the  nuns  went  to  the  polls  in 
the  first  referendum. 

Why  the  Change  in  Government? 

But  why  all  the  talk  about  a  change  of 
government  in  New^foundland?  To  an- 
swer this  question  we  must  go  back  to 
1933.  In  that  year  a  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  investigated  the  financial 
state  of  the  country,  which,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  fallen  into  a  desperate 
condition.  The  Commission  recommend- 
ed certain  changes,  and  as  a  result  New- 
foundland relinquished  Dominion  status 
until  the  country  became  again  self- 
supporting.  Then  on  February  16,  1934, 
the  United  Kingdom  government  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  of  Grovernment  to 
rule  Newfoundland  during  the  emer- 
gency. This  government  consisted  of  six 
commissioners,  each  in  charge  of  a  par- 
ticular government  department,  and  a 
governor  who  would  act  as  the  chairman 
in  Commission.  Three  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  Newfoundlanders, 
and  three  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A W AKE! 


It  was  understood  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Commission  of  Government  was 
only  an  emergency  measure  empowered 
with  full  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority until  if  and  whenever  the  country 
became  once  more  self-supporting,  and 
then  at  the  request  of  the  people  Domin- 
ion status  would  be  restored.  It  was  not 
until  July  16,  1946,  that  a.British  White 
Paper  reported  that  Newfoundland  had 
attained  the  requited  standard  for  a  re- 
turn to  self-government,  and  that  this 
would  be  restored  within  a  year. 

Agitation  for  this  had  been  going  on 
for  two  years  previous  by  a  few  local 
political  leaders,  but  the  people  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  making  money  out  of 
the  war  boom  to  be  the  least  bit  political- 
minded;  little  cared  they  how  it  went  as 
long  as  the  pantry  shelf  was  full  But 
by  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
things  had  changed.  Poor  times  began  to 
show  through  again,  and  thus  it  has  been 
easy  to  stir  up  the  usually  carefree,  easy- 
going people  to  very  heated  political 
views— indeed,  the  smoldering  and  ap- 
parently totally  inactive  political  life  of 
Newfoundlanders  during  the  past  four- 
teen years  has  burst  out  into  a  flame  that 
has  every  indication  of  heretofore  un- 
known fury. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes  favoi:  Confederation, 
and  especially  the  fishermen.  To  these 
people  union  with  Canada  would  mean 
a  lifting  of  the  high  tariff  duties  which 
indirectly  tax  ,  the  peop^  so  heavily, 
Duiing  the  past  eighteen  years  New- 
foundland's hardworking  people  have 
paid  indirectly  an  average  duty  of  43.8 
percent  on  goods  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cost  of  living  has  been  very 
high,  for  even  apart  from  the  duties  paid 
the  government,  the  merchants  have 
had  to  make  a  proftt  on  the  duty  paid,  as 
their  proiits  are  necessarily  a  percentage 
of  what  the  goods  cost  them  landed  in 
their  warehouses  and  stores. 

Confederation,  it  is  thought,  would 
correct  this  oppressing  burden-  It  would 
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also  make  distribution  of  goods  cheaper, 
with  more  competition  for  the  monopo- 
listic merchants  who  have  become  mil- 
lionaires in  a  few  years*  These  are  the 
things  the  people  are  saying.  They  say 
also  that  a  small  nation  cannot  stand 
alone  in  this  day  and  age,  and,  therefore, 
confederation  with  Canada  is  the  solu- 
tion- 
Canada  would,  of  course,  take  over  the 
public  services,  and  supply  family  allow- 
ances, old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  sick  mariners  benefits, 
and  housing  assistance  would  be  provid- 
ed. She  would  also  assume  responsibility 
for  the  servicing  and  retirement  of  the 
$63,000,000  sterling  debt  guaranteed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  Newfound-- 
land  would,  as  a  province,  retain  her 
{jresent  accumulated  surplus  of  33  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Stormy  Religious  Aftermath 

Now  the  referendum  has  settled  the 
issue  in  favor  of  confederation  with 
Canada,  and  to  most  people  in  New- 
foundland Responsible  Government  has 
been  repudiated,  if  only  by  the  small 
majority  of  52  percent  of  the  polh  Why 
now  the  Catholic  fight  for  a  turning  bact 
to  Responsible  Governmentf  Why  the 
bitter  opposition  to  Confederation?  Why 
the  continual  warning  to  Catholics  in  the 
Church  paper  that  there  is  insufficient 
knowledge  of  Confederation  to  warrant 
gaining  it?  "\\Tiy  do  tboy  call  the  placing 
of  Confederation  before  the  people  noth- 
ing less  than  a  crime?  Why  does  the 
archbishop  say:  "It  would  be  the  su- 
preme tragedy  of  our  hiatory,  if  through 
apathy,  indifference,  lack  of  enlightened 
leadership,  or  the  influence  of  sinister 
propaganda,  we  were  to  alienate  irre- 
trievably an  inheritance  which  was  won 
for  us  by  our  patriotic  forebears,  and 
which  is  a  sacred  heritage  from  the 
past"? 

Some  say  the  reason  and  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  that  Confedera- 
tion will  bring  into  Newfoundland  the 
much-hated  divorce  laws,  and  disrupt  the 
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denominational  school  system.  But  tliis 
cannot  be  the  real  answers,  for  Catholic 
influence  in  Newfoundland  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  Provincial  govern- 
ment from  pafit^ing  a  divorci^  law,  in 
which  action  the  Catholics  would  un- 
doubtedly liavo  the  support  of  the  many 
conscientious  Protc^i^tflnts.  ^Tor  can  it  be 
the  fear  of  losing  the  control  of  the 
school  system,  because  the  terms  of  Con- 
federation niake  adequate  provision  to 
protect  the  (h^nominational  svf^tem  and 
pledge  finan<dal  support  of  government. 

But  pro1)ably  the  real  reason  for  Cath- 
olic opposition  to  Confederation  has 
come  to  li^ht  from  Quebec  provinf^e  of 
Canada  when  Mayor  IToude  of  Montreal 
states  that  by  taking  Newfoundland  into 
the  Confederation  the  hinglish-speaking 
members  in  the  Canadian  l*arliani(^nt 
will  be  increased  and  will  batter  down 
the  French  niinorit;^  element  of  the 
Canadian  population.  Thit^  needs  no  fur- 
ther comment,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Quebec^s  Dajjlessis  has  con- 
demned Confederation  since  long  ago. 

Now  the  decision  lias  been  made 
though,  over  which  the  losing  "Respon- 
sible Government  supporters  prott^^t, 
the  Confederates  have  won  by  a  clear 
majority  of  6,U0O  votes  in  a  free,  clean 


election.  That  Newfoundland  will  take 
her  place  in  the  Federal  Union  before 
nest  Dominion  day  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  aH  this  despite  the  cries  of 
^Tommunism",  ^^Quislings/'  ^Traitors,'' 
^'Jinlas  Iscariots/^  and  ".Tgnorant  fools 
who  have  sold  their  conntry'^ 

ilistory  has  not  tauglit  religion  a  les- 
son yet.  All  the  violence,  all  tln^  misrule, 
discord^  hatred,  malice  and  bitterness 
■which'tbe  turning  of  a  few  history  pages 
reveals  she  has  been  responsible  for  do 
not  cause  her  to  mend  her  ways.  Kigbt 
here  in  Newfoundland  the  threat  is  that 
because  of  Confederation  more  riiictarian 
discord  is  the  promise  for  the  future. 

And  so  there  we  have  it.  If  the  reli- 
gious leaders  wimld  preach  God's  king- 
dom, and  help  the  ijoor,  ispiritually 
starved  people  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  truths,  instead  of  getting  them- 
selves mixed  up  in  mud-slinging  polities, 
the  "common"'  folks  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  would 
stand  chances  of  getting  God's  favor. 
But  their  actions  so  far  only  cause  more 
and  more  people  to  turn  from  religion  in 
disgust,  and  hasten  ,tbe  day  when  their 
"houses  will  be  left  to  them  desolate". 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Newfound- 
land, 


Keeping  the  Cost  of  Living  High 

As  ol  July  fi  lli<:  Unitcri  States  Department  of  Agriculture  h;is  bought  9,300,000 
bushels  of  Ibe  1948  crop  of  potatoei:^  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000,  By  the  time  all  thi?  early 
potatoes  are  harvcslnl  23,000,000  bushels  will  bave  bten  obtained  for  a  layout  of 
$93,000,000.  Now,  for  what  do  you  thiDk  the  government  needu  all  these  potatoes? 
Are  they  bcin^  shipped  overseas  for  the  hungry  p^?oplc  of  Europe  and  China^  or  w-ill 
they  lie  put  oi\  the  home  ra.^^ktt  in  an  effort  to  brinj:?  the  AmeriejLn  coat  of  living  down"? 
Oil  noj  uoLhin^  like  that!  It  iy  a  prif^e-support  measure  and  serves  to  run  the  cost  of 
living  even  hig:her  by  keeping  the  pntatoes  from  reaehing  market  aud  lowering  the 
price.  To  prevent  the^e  good  potatoes  from  rotting  in  the  warehouses  Ihey  are  sold  for 
hvestoek  feed  and  for  eommercial  aleohtil  manufacture  at  the  astonishing  price  of  one 
cent,  one  penny,  mind  you,  for  ItiO  poun<:ls!  If  the  poor  people  of  Knroj)e  want  potatoes, 
let  them  bny  them  olf  the  market  for  ^2M  a  bushel.  And  the  government  is  paying  the 
freight  bili  for  sliipping  these  one-cent-a-hundred-[)ound  potatoes.  During  the  last  five 
years  this  sort  t>f  wanton  waste  has  cost  the  taxpayers  $170,169,000.  Sarcly  Gorrs  rit^ht- 
eous  Theoeratie  Kingdom  ia  needed  to  replace  the  niis-rulc  of  muddle-brained  politicians. 
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INSTEAD  o£  hair,  worry  from  a  lack 
of  it  is  what  grows  on  the  minds  of 
many-  The  bald  faet-s  are  that  thousands 
of  people  have  lost  not  only  their  hair 
but  millions  of  dollars  besides,  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  have 
been  scalped  by  peddlers  of  hair  prep- 
aTations.  Others  have  literally  turned 
gray  -while  worrying  about  their  fading 
erown  of  hair. 

It  is  true  that 'science  knows  very  lit- 
tle as  to  what  causes  the  hair  to  turn 
gray  and  fall  out,  and  it  freely  admits 
that  it  knows  much  less  about  a  sure  cure 
and 'permanent  remedy-  However,  if  so- 
eietys  bald  domes  and  hoary  heads  knew 
some  of  the  plain,  simple  facts  about  the 
hair  they  would  not  foolishly  spend  time 
and  dol-lars  on  ^'secret'  formulas  and 
"elixics  of  youth''  with  which  they  soak 
their  skulls. 

Hair  is  not  Bown  as  wild  oats^  nor  can 
the  scalp  be  cultivated  like  a  field  of 
spinach.  Similar  to  the  finger-  and  toe- 
nails, hair  is  really  an  appendage  of  the 
skin.  Each  individual  hair  grows  out  of 
a  bulb-shaped  depression  in  the  skin 
called  a  follicle^  in  the  bottom  of  which 
ia  the  papilla^  where  the  formation  of 
new  hair  cell  s 
takes  place.  As 
these  cells  multi- 
ply they  force 
themselves  up- 
ward in  a  continu- 
ous horny  shaft 
which  is  without 
blood  vessels  or 
nerves.  This  is 
why  the  hair  can 
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be  cut  without  blc<Kling  or  without  giv- 
ing the  sensation  of  pain.  Pulling  the 
hair  is  a  different  matter,  for  at  the 
roots  there  are  many  nerve  endings 
which  allow"  the  hair  to  ser^^e  as  an  organ 
of  touch. 

Under  the  microscope  a  cross-section 
of  hair  resembles  a  miniature  tree.  The 
center  or  core,  called  the  medulla,  is 
pithy  in  texture;  around  this  is  the  cor- 
tex, corresponding  to  the  w^ood-cells  of 
the  tree  that  encases  its  core ;  next,  there 
is  a  layer  containing  the  granules  of  pig- 
ment that  give  the  hair  its  characteristic 
color;  and  then,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
bark-libe  covering  called  the  cuticle,  Iln- 
likg  the  tree,  however,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  fluid,  oil  or  sap  to  rise,  flow 
or  seep  up  through  the  hair  beneath  its 
cuticle.  To  prevent  the  hair  from  becom- 
ing dry  and  brittle  natural  oil  is  provid- 
ed by  the  sebaceous  glands  located  be- 
low the  sJdn  alongside  the  hair  follicle. 
These  glands  secrete  their  fiuid  into  the 
follicle,  where  it  oozes  out  on  the  scalp, 
coats  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  travels 
up  and  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  hair 
as  a  very  thin  film  by  the  phenomenon 
of  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  keeps 
the  hair  moist  and  soft* 

The  coarseness 
or  fineness  of  each 
hair,  i.e.,  its  diam- 
eterj  as  well  as  its 
straightness  or 
curliness,  is  de- 
termined and  con- 
tr  oiled  by  the 
shape  of  the  folli- 
cle out  of  wddch 
the  hair  grows.  If 
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the  follicle  is  perfectly  round,  then  the 
hair  is  round,  and  if  round  it  is  straight 
and  does  not  naturally  cnrL  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  follicle,  opening  is  oval,  then 
the  hair  becomes  flattened  on  two  sides, 
and  this  in  turn  causes  it  to  curl 

In  the  long  run  redheads  have  the 
least  to  lose,  for  according  to  actual 
counts  they  average  ahont  88,000  hairs 
in  their  heads,  to  compare  with  bru- 
nettes, with  102,000,  and  blondes,  with 
104,000.  Another  counter  says  that 
blondes  have  40,000  more  bristles  than 
brunettes.  Average  growth  is  from  one- 
half  to  an  inch  a  montb ;  during  the  day- 
time and  during-  warm  weather  it  grows 
faster  than  at  night  or  when  it  is  cold; 
when  one  is  sick  hair  growth  slows  down, 
and  at  times  may  temporarily  stop  grow- 
ing altogether-  Each  hair  lives  from 
six  months  to  four  or  more  years  before 
it  falls  out,  yet  normally  one  sheds  from 
forty  to  fifty  hairs  per  day.  If  the  folli- 
cle is  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  a  new 
hair  replaces  the  old  one,  though  as  a 
person  grows  older  the  follicles  seem  to 
shrink  in  size  and  succeeding  hairs  are 
smaller  in  diameter. 

Gone  with  the  Wind 

Premature  baldness  that  affects  the 
young  and  middle-aged  is  usually  divid- 
ed into  two  typos.  If  it  follows  on  the 
heels  of  an  epidemic  disease  it  is  called 
symptomatic.  Or  it  may  be  idiopathic,  in 
which  case  the  hair  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively thins  out  until  there  is  a  con^ 
dition  of  partial  or  complete  baldness. 
Alopecia  is  what  the  scientists  like  to 
call  baldness,  and  there  are  almost  as 
many  theories  on  what  causes  it  and  how 
it  can  be  prevented  as  the  total  popula- 
tion of  bald  heads.  Every  shining  dome 
seems  to  have  a  personal  explanation  to 
offer  as  to  why  he  lost  his  locks,  and 
many  of  them  go  down  into  the  grave 
belieVing  that  if  they  had  started  their 
"treatment"  a  few  years  earlier  in  life 
they  would  have  avoided  the  necessity 
of  parting  their  hair  with  a  washcloth. 
Loss  of  hair,  they  say,  comes  from  a  lack 
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of  nutrition,  from  wearing  a  hat  out- 
doors, from  wearing  a  hat  indoors,  from 
wearing  a  helmet  during  the  war,  from 
excessive  mental  activity,  from  fright, 
from  nervousness,  from  worry,  from 
mental  disorders,  from  headaches,  from 
a  host  of  diseases  including  dandruff, 
from  using  the  wrong  brand  of  hair 
tonic,  from  wetting  the  head  with  water, 
from  sitting  by  a  hot  radiator^  or  from 
sleeping  in  a  bed  that  is  too  short. 

The  ^'tight  hat''  theory  claims  that  the 
blood  supply  that  nourishes  the  hair 
roots, is  cut  down,  yet  many  men  that 
never  wear  a  hat  also  go  bald.  In  expla- 
nation of  this,  Dr,  M.  Wharton  Young, 
of  Howard  University,  has  a  little  dif- 
ferent hypothesis*  Believing  that  bald- 
ness sets  in  as  a  reb^ult  of  reduced  blood 
in  the  scalp,  he  thinks  that  not  only 
external  pressures  like  tight  hats  and  ex- 
ploding atom  bombs,  but  also  internal 
tensions  and' pressures  cause  baldness. 
Expansion  of  the  skull  or  excessive 
brain-work,  he  says,  robs  the  scalp  of  its 
necessary  blood  and  this  in  turn  de- 
stroys the  layer  of  fat/In  othe*  words, 
his  theory  calls  the  bushy-headed  in- 
dividuals and  those  that  lead  a  life  of 
mental  inactivity  fatheads.  To  quote  the 
eminent  Dr.  Young:  "Baldness  occurs 
frequently  in  men,  but  only  rarely  in 
women  because  the  latter  are  so  fat- 
headed/'  ^T\^omGn,'*  he  continues,  'Tiave 
a  thicker  layer  of  fat  covering  the  crani- 
um and  consequently  a  much  better  blood 
supply  for  the  hair  roots  than  men.-" 

Then  there  are  the  believers  in  the 
heredity  theory  as  the  cause  of  baldness. 
Disease  and  accidents,  they  say,  only 
speed  up  the  shedding.  Hereditary  ehar^ 
acteristies  such  as  the  fingerprint  pat- 
tern, the  height  of  the  body,  the  color  of 
the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  are  controUed  by  the 
genes  contained  in  the  chromosomes  that 
are  passed  on  from  parents  to  children 
at  the  time  of  conception.  Renee  a  moth^ 
er  whose  father  was  bald  may  have  a 
good  head  of  hair  her&eif,  hut  will  pass 
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^Ong  to  her  son  hereditary  genes  thai 
cause  liim  to  prematntely  lose  his  hair, 

A  variation  of  the  heredity  theory  is 
that  advanced  by  Dr.  R,  E.  G.  Armattoe, 
of  the  Lomeshie  EeseaTch  Center  in  Ire- 
land, who  thinks  that  geographic  loca- 
tion has  something  to  do  with  it* 

There  is  still  another  school  of  thought 
that  suggests  that  the  sesual  hormone 
content  in  the  b!ood  may  possibly  have 
something  to  do  with  baldness.  This  is 
given  as  an  explanation  as  to  why  more 
men  are  bald  than  women.  In  proof, 
they  say  baldness  among  eunuchs  is  rare. 

"Turning  white  ovcrnjghf  from  fright 
or  shocli  is  pure  superstition.  The  color 
of  the  hair  is  due  to  the  pigment  gran- 
ules that  are  buried  in  the  cuticle;  and, 
since  there  is  no  nervous  system  in  the 
hair,  mental  shock  cannot  immediately 
destroy  the  pigment.  At  the  best,  prema-^ 
ture  graying  from  nerve  strain  cuts  off 
the  formation  of  new  pigment  particles 
in  roots  of  the  hair,  Probing  into  the 
chemical  causes  of  achromotrichia  (gray 
hair)  some  investigators  are  trying  to 
learn  what  vitamin  deficiency  and  dis- 
turbed glandular  secretion  of  hormones 
has  to  do  with  it-  May  they,  learn  the  an- 
swer before  they  too  turn  gray  I 

What  to  Do  About  It? 

Even  before  this  question  is  asked  a 
thousand  answers  in  the  form  of  special 
treatments  and  preparations  by  "ex-^ 
perts"  are  thrown  at  the  inquirer.  This 
in  itself  is  proof  of  their  total  failure. 
"The  large  number  of  hair4onics  in  the 
market  speaks  well  for  the  general  in- 
utility of  all  of  them/'  {Encyclopedia 
Americana)  The  hair-dope  business  is  a 
monstrous  fraud,  a  multimillion-dollar 


racket  that  saddles  itself  on  the  ignorant 
public.  Why,  in  one  year,  1945,  the  Fitch 
shampoo  company  scalped  the  people  for 
more  than  $11,000,000  by  their  tricky- 
advertising  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  since  labeled  as  **false 
and  misleading".  Recently  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  put  the 
clamps  on  Yardley's  claims  that  their 
mixture  (water,  alcohol,  fatty  oil  and  a 
trace  of  perfume  and  coloring  matter) 
was  beneficial  in  *'maintainij]g  sturdy 
hair  growth".  Commenting  on  such 
fraudulent  clahns  Gonsumtr's  Research 
says:  ''Consumers  will  save  money  if 
they  will  remember  that  hair-tonic  manu- 
facturers do  not  have  any  more  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  grow  hair  or  'maintain 
sturdy  growth'  or  to  keep  hair  healthy 
than  their  customers  do." 

A  sly  scheme  used  by  the  ''scalp  spe- 
ciahsts"  is  to  buy  the  "'testimonies''  and 
indorsements  of  movie  actors  and  other 
prominent  individuals.  One  outfit,  by  re- 
sorting to  this  type  of  mischief,  sells  its 
hair  treatment  to  the  simple-minded  for 
$18.  "When  a  female  "hair  farmer"  boast- 
ed that  she  could  grow  hair  even  on  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  A'^^ociutionj 
who  has  a  head  as  '^'bald  as  a  billiard 
bair,  he  merely  lingered  his  nude  bean 
and  repeated  an  ancient  truth:  "*Any 
ass/in  Athens  can  grow  more  hair  than 
the  wisest  man/  These  cells  are  dead. 
Anybody. who  can  restore  hair  in  dead 
ceils  can  restore  people  from  the  grave/' 

So,  until  science  learns  how  to  restore 
people  from  the  grave  you  had  better 
not  throw  your  money  away  on  fake 
"hair  restoring"  remedies. 
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^Skis  rops  All 

C  Wei],  all  whose  tops  n^^ed  it.  There  is  a  man  in  Toronto,  Canada,  said  to  be  one  of 
North  America's  top  authorities  on  toupees  and  ^i^s,  who  predicts  that  the  sTiper- 
toupee  is  on  the  way^  one  that  will  not  pull  off,  blow  off  or  aoak  ol^  even  under  water. 
He  says  that  already  strands  of  bristling  plastic  nylon  hairs  have  successfully  been 
sewn  right  into  the  aoalp!  Kow,  who  can  top  thisf 
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The  Bible  and  Science 

THE  Biblo  has  nnthinj,^  to  fear  from 
maluro  or  proved  scionco,  not  ^'sci- 
en<?e  falsely  so  callod"-  Scientific  investi- 
gation and  research  are  continaally  add- 
ing to  tlie  proof  of  the  authenticity  and 
reliability  of  tli«  Bihle.  ft  still  stands  as 
an  nnassailablo  fact  that  the  ^viisdom 
from  atiove  is  the  noisiest  science  and  the 
best  instruction.  Quit{^  well  do  the  Scrip- 
tures say:  ''The  interpretation  [or,  ex- 
position] of  thy  word;i  enli?:hten3  and 
instructs  the  open-minde«i;'  (Psalm 
119:  loO,  Moffatt;  An  Amer,  Trans.)  Tt 
is  tbe  religions  of  Christendom  with 
their  divisive  loyalties,  rituals  and  tradi- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  men  that  have  to 
fear  from  the  progress  of  vorificul  sci- 
ence. By  such  religionists  the  telescope 
and  microscope  have  been  denounced  as 
instruments  of  unholy  prying  into  God's 
secrets.  Astronomy,  geology,  and  other 
branches  of  scientific  investigation,  liavc 
been  violently  at^sailod  by  relif^^ionists ; 
while  religious  intolerance,  hmuan  slav- 
ery and  the  "divine  riglit^'  of  Christen- 
dom's kin^.s  have  been  defended,  sup- 
ported and  duly  prayed  for. 

The  apostle  Paul  wrote  a  young  in- 
quiring^ iusnc3  living  in  the  ITellenized 
world  dominated  liy  (Grecian  pliiloso[jhy 
and  scientific  speculation:  "0  TimotJiy, 
,  ,  ,  avoiding  pj-ofane  and  vain  bab- 
blings, and  oppositions  of  scj(^nce  falselv 
so  called."  (1  Timotliy  G:20)  This  pas- 
sage the  tradition-bonnd  religionist.^ 
have  ever  been  ready  to  quote  wlien  an 
investigation  of  nature's  laws  seemed  to 
develop  ideas  or  thc^ories  at  variance 
with  their  cherished  opinions;  foi-gettin 
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at  times  to  obey  the  equal  injunction  of 
Paul;  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good/'  (I  Thessalonians  5:  2t) 
The  word  that  Paul  used  rendered  "sci- 
ence" really  means  htoifdedge  in  a  broad 
sense;  as  T)r,  MofTatt  re^nders  it:  "Avoid 
tiic  profane  jargon  and  contradictions  of 
what  is  falsely  called  'Knowh^lge/  Cer- 
tain individuals  have  frdled  in  tln^  faith 
by  professing  that"  (i  TimDthy6: 20, 21, 
Moffatt)  The  apostlo-Paul  also  clearly 
indicated  that  what  is  styled  kvowhdge 
nnist  first  be  proved  to  be  a  vain  bab- 
bling or  profane  jargon  before  it  is  re- 
jected. 

As  regards  intolerance  and  contradic- 
tions, the  modern-age  scientists  have 
little  room  for  boasting.  They  have  dc- 
n(uinc(Hj  (^ach  other  and  Iretiuently 
claimed  what  was  afterward  proved  un- 
tru(^  TIk^  s1udy  of  tlu^  natiiral  world 
without  a  knowit^dge  of  its  Cri^ator  fre- 
rpK^ntly  leads  to  the  wildest  conceptions 
and  speculations.  We  must  lirst  see  the 
truth  in  tlie  light  of  God^s  words,  the 
Bible,  to  see  clearly.  Then  a  looking 
down  at  the  natuT'al  world,  after  having 
looked  up  to  its  Creator  Ood,  exjjands 
tbe  heart  and  mind ;  and  fills  us  not  only 
with  admiration,  but  witl;i  adoration  of 
Him  as  we  cuteli  the  panoi^amic  glimpse 
of  the  glory,  majesty  and  power  of  our 
transcendent  Creator.  Tbe  God  of  the 
Bible  is  the  Creator,  Designt^r  andFram- 
er  of  the  natural  world;  and  iC  we  do  not 
see  perfect  hannony  between  Tlis  writ- 
ten Word  and  our  views  of  the  natural 
world  we  may  set  it  down  as  true  that 
we  misunderisfand  either  the  AVord  of  in- 
spiration through  a  poor  translation  or 
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exposition  or  else  the  lesson  presented 
by  the  natural  world* 

The  apostle  mentioned  the  "contradic- 
tions of  what  is  falsely  ettlled  l^nowl- 
edge' "  back  there  in  his  day  nineteon 
centuries  ago,  and  scientists  in  the  tech- 
nical senye  are  still  guefesing  and  still 
repudiating  the  guesses  of  one  another. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  and  so 
rapid  now  are  the  discoveries  of  scien- 
tific research,  that  no  scientific  book 
written  more  than  "twenty-five  years  ag-o, 
except  the  Bible,  is  worth  a  cent.  No 
Goliege,  no  school,  no  professor,  no  man 
of  learning,  would  rocoinmend  any  S(*ien- 
tific  work  of  twenty-five  years  ago  as  be- 
ing authoritative,  hence  in  a  true  sense 
scientific.  But  this  failure  of  their  breth- 
ren in  scientific  circles  in  the  past  in  no 
way  intimidates  those  who  call  them- 
selves learned  at  the  present  time.  They 
keep  on  iooking  wise  and  guessing  just 
the  same.  They  keep  on  looking  intelli- 
gent and  laughing  at  the  Bible  and  re- 
viling it  and  speaking  of  its  being  un- 
scientific and  as  '"teaching  just  religion 
and  not  science'',  and  they  do  not  see  its 
inward  beauty  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
divine  promises  and  prophecies  in  their 
due  time. 

That  class  of  scientific  guessers  still 
have  a  fashion  of  breaking  a  chip  off  a 
rock,  looking  at  it  long  and  carefully  and 
then  declaring,  with  an  air  of  wisdom, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions 
of  years  since  that  stone  was  soft  mud 
and  sand  or  gravel  They  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  knowing  they  are  merely  re- 
peating the  words  and  mannerisms  of 
their  predecessors  and  teachers.  They 
know,  also,  that  the  more  astounding 
their  statements,  the  more  wise  the  laity 
will  think  them  to  be  and  the  more  they 
will  honor  them.  As  Hitler  said:  *'The 
bigger  and  more  fantastic  the  lie  you 
tell,  the  more  inclined  the  people  are  to 
be  impressed  and  to  believe  you  and  be 
carried  away  with  the  lie."  Any  college^ 
man  who  can,  by  looking  at  a  piece  of 
stone,   reckon   up    all  the  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  years  since  its  formation, 

must  be  a  wise  man  indeed  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  guUible  who  have  never  done 
any  thinking  in  the  light  of  the  Bible, 
but  have  .merely  swallowed  others'  ad- 
vice. 

Such  is  the  'idnd  of  "falsely  called 
T.^nowledge'  "  that  is  dispensed  in  many 
of  the  school  textbooks  of  our  cen- 
tury. And  wlie^n  Bible  students  inquire, 
^*How,  then,  does  it  come  that  the  Bible 
tells  of  only  six  thousand  years  of  the 
history  of  man  upon  the  earth?"  the 
professors  merely  sneer  or  smile  sym- 
pathetically at  the  simplicity  of  the 
question  and  say:  "You  will  know^moro 
about  it  before  you  graduate*  You  must 
study  geology,  biology  and  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  etc."  Fortunately  there  is  a 
small  class  of  peoplf^  who,  without  great 
pretension,  do  a  little  common-sense 
tliinking  and  have  intuition..  Some  of 
these,  properly  enough,  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  certain  alluvia!  processes  of 
America's  far  West  when  dug  are  soft 
and  can  be  worked  with  a  pick  or  a 
shovel,  but  in  a  very  short  time,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  become  absolutely 
stone-hard.  These  same  thinkers  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  humanity  ha& 
learned  in  our  time  to  combine  various 
clays  and  gravels  and  to  make  there- 
from concrete  and  cement  stone  Avork  in 
not  many  hours.  These  are  asking  with 
propriety,  "Why  must  we  assume  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  years  for  the  hardening  of  the 
stones  and  clays  which  constitute  the 
surface  of  our  earth",  when  man  knows 
how  to  produce  such  hardness  in  a  few 
hours?" 

So,  for  example,  geologists  and  biolo- 
gists get  so  much  into  the  habit  of  guess- 
ing and  creating  figments  of  their  imag- 
ination and  rely  so  much  on  the  guesses 
of  their  predecessors  or  of  themselves 
that  they  are  slow  to  profit,  slow  to  learn 
to  base  their  caleuiations  upon  compre- 
hensive, fundamental  facts  rather  than 
upon    fancies.    ''God   is    not    in   all    his 
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thoughts,"  or,  according  to  Moffatt,  '"his 
thoughts  amount  to  this,  'There  is  no 
God  at  all/  "  (Psalm  10:  4)  Hence  God's 
Word,  His  written  revelation  nf  absolute 
truth,  is  neglected.  Consequently  the 
proper  foundation  for  scientific  reason- 
ing and  judgment  and  ?ound  conclusions 
is    lacking.    No   wonder   the    apostolic 


warning  still  holds  good,  to  avoid  such 

profane  theories  and  contradictory 
branches  of  "falsely  called  'Knowl- 
edge''', because  those  who  have  turned 
from  God's  Holy  Bible  and  guUibly  swal- 
lowed such  dressed-up  *Ttnowledge''  have 
failed  in  their  faith  in  the  living  and 
true  Gfod  and  His  means  of  salvation- 


Whence  the  Modern  Madonna  Worship? 


THE  pagan  ^'trinity''  doctrine  has 
caused  millions  of  sincere  and  hon- 
est people  to  devoutly  worship  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  as  the  "Mother  of  God". 
Millions  of  other  people,  just  as  sincere 
and  honest,  do  not.  Such  a  situation  in 
this  enlightened  truth-seeking  twentieth 
century  immediately  presents  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  group  is  right  and  which 
is  in  error. 

Catholic  theologians  say  that  Mary 
was  ^^Immaculate''  from  the  time  of  her, 
conception  in  that  she  was  without  stain 
or  pain  or  the  fear  of  death,  and  at  hen 
death  was  ''assumed''  or  translated  bod- 
ily into  heavem  More  than  this,  these 
distinguished  men  tell  us  that  Mary  was 
the  "Mother  of  God",  therefore  the 
''Queen  of  Heaven",  the  one  who  should 
be  worshiped  ahove  all  others  and 
prayed  to  as  the  "Mediatrix''  or  inter- 
cessor between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  and  hence  she  is  ''Our  Lady"  or 
"My  Lady'\  For  the  purpose  of  worship 
pictures  and  images  of  "My  Lady"  called 
the  "Madonna",  and  the  '^Mother  and 
Child",  are  throughout  Christendom. 

A  search  for  authentic  proof  to  sub- 
stantiate the  above  claims  yields  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  these  beliefs  were 
accepted  by  the  early  church  during  the 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  Dog- 
matic statements  like  the  following  are 
very  numerous;  but  these  are  mislead- 
ing, for  while  they  first  set  forth  a  truth, 
they  then  draw  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
*'The  Armenians  venerate  her  [the  Ma- 
donna], and  the  Rumanians,  the  Ruthe- 
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nians,  the  Russians,  and  the  Syrians, 
whether  Orthodox  or  Catholic — which 
shows  that  devotion  to  Our  Lady  must 
have  flourished  from  the  very  time  of 
Christ,  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches/'  {Our  Simday  Visitor)  The 
Catholic  E'iicyciopedia,  however,  does 
not  support  this  conclusion,  for  there  it 
is  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  "Apostles'  Creed"  the 
idea  that  Mary  is  **Our  Blessed  Lady'', 
the  "Queen  of  Heaven",  is  not  to  be 
found. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century,  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  that  the  "mother  of 
God"  doctrine  was  first  made  a  part  of 
the  official  Catholic  teaching.  Prior  to 
this  official  stamp  of  approval  the  ques- 
tion had  been  debated.  In  fact,  the  idea 
went  back  to  Constantine's  day,  as 
"Kev."  Richard  Ginder  admits  :  ^Ve  find 
that  as  soon  as  the  Church  had  peace  un- 
der Constantine  the  Great  Christians  be- 
gan the  building  of  splendid  churches, 
dedicating  them  to  the  Mother  of  God/' 
{Our  Sunday  Visitor)  This  is  the  key  to 
understanding  where  and  how  this  doc- 
trine originated  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  Catholic  teaching,  for,  as  already 
pointed  out  in  previous  issues,  it  was 
Constantine  tliat  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  building  Up  a  so-oallcd  ^'Christian" 
edifice  Upon  a  pagan  foundation.  The 
honest  inquirer,  therefore,  may  well  sus- 
pect that  the  Mary^worship  doctrine, 
like  so  many  others  of  Christendom,  is 
of  pagan  origin.  What  do  the  facts  re- 
veal? 

AW  AKE  ! 


Pagan  Madonnas  of  Ancient  Times 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  the 
demonic  mythologies  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Hindus,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  it 
comes  as  a  startling  fact  to  learn  that  all 
of  them  worshiped  a  ''Mother"  goddess 
as  the  "Queen  of  Heaven'^  who  was  de- 
picted as  having  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  researches  of  such  eminent  author- 
ities as  Wilkinson,  Layard,  Crabb,  Ken- 
nedy, Bunsen  and  Rawlinson  have 
brought  forth  much  information  to  es- 
tablish these  facts  beyond  doubt. 

The  Babylonians  worshiped  Semira- 
mis  as  the  mother  called  Rhea,  whose 
son  Nimrod  became  her  husband  and 
was  called  Ninus.  Being  astrologers  and 
stargazers,  those  ancient  people  associ- 
ated the  stars  and  planets  with  tl^eir 
various  deities,  and  so  this  "Mother"  was 
known  as  both  the  moon-goddess  and 
Venus.  "The  Babylonian  Venus,  accord- 
ing to  Harpocration,  was  also  styled  'the 
queen  of  heaven'/'  (McClintock  &  Strong 
Cyclopedia)  This  'Babylonish  worship 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
"Mother-Queen"  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta, 
Ishtar  and  Alitta,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous dialects  of  the  people.  The  Ephesians 
worshiped  her  under  the  name  Diana  as 
the  "virgin  mother"  of  their  other  hea- 
then gods. 

The  same  '^Mother  and  Son"  religion 
migrated  down  into  Egypt  where  Isis  the 
the  mother  and  Horns  the  son  were  wor- 
shiped. The  son  Horus  was  also  Isis' 
husband,  in  which  capacity  he  was  known 
as  Osiris.  Herodotus,  the  Greek  "father 
of  history",  testifies  that  when  he  visited 
Egypt  nearly  500  years  before  Christ 
this  "queen  of  heaven"  was  "the  great- 
est and  most  worshiped  of  all  the  divin- 
ities". 

From  Babylon  this  strange  form  of 
devil-honoring  mythology  also  spread 
into  India,  where  the  "Mother"  Isi,  also 
called  Parvati, '  and  her  nursing  babe 
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called  Iswara  are  worshiped  even  to  this 
day.  Likewise  in  oriental  China,  high  up 
in  forbidden  Tibet,  and  in  pagan  Japan 
worship  of  "My  Lady"  as  an  Immacu- 
late mother  was  found  by  early  Euro- 
pean travelers.  Says  Alexander  Hislop 
in  his  Two  Babylons,  page  77 : 

That  this  tradition  came  from  no  Popish 
or  Christian  source,  is  evident  from  the  sur- 
prise felt  and  expressed  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, when  they  first  entered  Thibet  and 
China,  and  not  only  found  a  mother  and 
child  worshiped  as  at  home,  but  that  mother 
worshiped  under  a  character  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  their  own  Madonna. 

Tacitus,  the  Eoman  historian,  in  his 
Germania,  gives  evidence  that  shows 
that  the  Babylonish  "mother  and  child" 
was  worshiped  in  the  very  heart  of  pa- 
gan Germany.  Caesar  too,  when  he 
marched  into  Britain,  found  a  worship 
of  this  same  sort  carried  on  among  the 
Druids  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ. 
And  down  in  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
where  demonism  is  as  primitive  as  ever, 
a  "Mother-goddess"  called  Banyanchaba 
is  worshiped  as  the  interceder  or  "Me- 
diatrix" between  God  and  men. 

If  worship  of  the  "Madonna"  was  a 
universal  pagan  rite  one  surely  expects 
to  find  evidence  of  it  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  before  the  time  of  Christ ; 
and  such  is  the  case.  Besides  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus,' another  pre-Chris- 
tian Greek  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
says:  ''Orpheus  introduced  from  Egypt 
[into  Greece]  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mystical  ceremonies,  the  orgies  that  cele- 
brate the  wanderings  of  Ceres,  and  the 
whole  fable  of  the  shades  below.  The 
rites  of  Osiris  and  Bacchus  are  the 
same ;  those  of  Isis  and  Ceres  exactly  re- 
semble each  other,  except  in  name." 
Among  the  Romans  Juno  was  the  female 
deity,  the  "queen  of  heaven",  referred 
to  in  Latin  as  "Mea  Domina"  (Italian, 
Madonna)  meaning  "My  Lady". 

This,  then,  is  the  ancient  pagan  doc- 
trine that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
adopted  under   Constantino's   sponsor- 
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ship  in  the  fourth  century.  The  name  of 
Mary  was  substituted  for  Rhea,  Isis, 
Juno,  etc,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  took 
the  place  of  Ninus,  Horus,  Iswara,  etc. 
In  1587  Pope  Sixtus  V  gave  approval  to 
the  title  Mater  Creatoris  (Mother  of  the 
Creator),  and  in  1854  by  papal  pro- 
nouncement the  doctrine  of  "Immaculate 
Conception"  was  given  the  stamp  of  "In- 
fallibility". Dressed  up  with  these  and 
many  other  myths,  superstitions  and 
traditions  collected  during  the  centuries 
the  Hierarchy  today  sets  this  doctrine 
before  the  world  as  Gospel  truth. 

Many  societies  have  been  formed  to 
promote  this  'pagan  Mariolatry.  In  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  public  squares  and 
along  the  highways,  images  of  this  mod- 
ern pagan  Madonna  are  set  up  for  wor- 
ship. Pilgrimages  are  made  to  places 
like  Lourdes,  France,  and  Fatima,  Portu- 
gal, where  idols  of  the  "Madonna"  are 
enshrined.  "Our  Lady"  is  carried  into 
dance  halls ;  members  of  football  teams 
pray  to  her  before  the  games  begin ;  and 


a  wooden  image  in  her  likeness  is  hauled 
around  the  country  to  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  "faithful"  the  opportu- 
nity of  literally  kissing  the  paint  off  her 
feet. 

If  it  seems  incredible  that  the  ancient 
pagans  should  have  believed  in  their 
mythical  madonna,  how  much  more  ri- 
diculous and  utterly  foolish  is  it  for  so- 
called  Christians  to  believe  that  God 
created  a  woman  called  Mary  who  in 
turn  became  God's  own  mother!  Not 
only  does  this  sort  of  teaching  insult 
Mary  by  dragging  her  down  to  the  level 
of  a  pagan  goddess ;  it  also  leads  to  the 
most  profane  blasphemy  of  God  Al- 
mighty, as,  for  example,  the  following 
utterance  of  ''St.''  Bernardine : 

Setting  each  individual  thing  one  against 
another,  namely,  what  things  God  hath  done 
for  man  and  what  things  the  Blessed  Virgin 
hatli  done  for  God,  you  will  see  that  Mary- 
has  done  more  for  God  than  God  has  done  for 
man ;  so  that  thus,  on  account  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  God  is  in  a  certain  measure  under 
greater  obligation  to  us  than  we  are  to  Him. 


Whose  Promises  Fulfilled? 


In  these  days  when  political  promises  are  made 
in  profusion  but  quickly  broken,  it  is  comforting 
to  know  that  there  yet  remains  One  whose  prom- 
ises are  true  and  will  be  fulfilled.  Men  promise  a 
Utopia  which  they  cannot  deliver.  God  promises  a 
New  World  of  righteousness  which  He  has  the 
power  to  establish.  'Let  God  be  true,  though  every 
man  a  liar'  and  learn  of  these  sure  blessings  by 
reading  the  book  ''Let  God  Be  True".  Your  copy 
and  a  free  booklet  Permanent  Governor  of  All 
Nations  will  be  sent  on  contribution  of  35c. 


WATCHTOWEB  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1.  JV.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  35e.  Please  send  me  ''Let  God  Be  True"'  and  Permanent  Governor  of  All  Nations. 
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AWAKE  I 


OCTOBER 


Defense  of  Western  Europe 

^  Tho  Westei-n-ETiropoiin  De- 
fense iilan  outlined  by  Britaio, 
France,  th^  N^tljerlaD^a,  Bel- 
gium, and  Luxembourg,  was  to 
have  Field  Marshall  Viscount 
Montgomery  of  Britain  as  t>t^r- 
manenl  chairman  nnd  a  French- 
man as  commander  of  the  land 
forces.  At*poiritment  of  Jlontgom- 
er>  was  ofllfijilly  confirmed  at 
London  Ootober  4,  and  the  same 
day  it  was  announced  th;it  (Sf»n- 
eral  Jean  de  Lsattre  of  Tassi^ny 
of  France  was  to  b<?  cotmiiander- 
in-chief,  British  Air  Marshal  Sir 
Jamea  Itobb'^was  app^^inted  com- 
mander of  the  air  forces  and 
French  Vico- Admiral  Robert  JiJii- 
jard  chief  naval  ofdcer.  Hijih- 
raBtlng  officers  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Lux^embourg 
will  ser\-e  on  the.  staffs  of  <-haii-- 
man    and    commander-in-clvef, 

Parleying  at  Paris 

^  The  serious  ls9U&  of  Berlin 
that  hIjih-lLghts  the  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West  cnme  be- 
fore the  U,  N.  In  early  Ot-toher. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  Westf^rn  Pow^^rs. 
who  sa3d  the  Sovit^t  blockade  of 
tlie  German  capital  was  a  threat 
to  "world  peace.  Moscow's  delt;- 
gate  claimed  that  the  U,  X.  had 
no  Jurisdiction,  saying.  "Gentle- 
men»  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
address.  If  you  do  not  mind, 
please  address  your  complaint  to 
the  legal  organ  .  .  .  the  Council 
of  Foreij^n  Ministers."   The  rep- 


resentatives of  Britain.  France 
and  the  U.  S.  were  not  wihinff  to 
withdraw,  however,  and  putting 
the  question  on  the  RRenda  was 
approved  by  the  St^nritj  Coun- 
cil. The  noufryl  members  of  the 
Council  then  proposed  a  com- 
promise, recommending,  after 
mucil  parleying,  that  Russia  lift 
the  blockade  and  the  Westcrnj 
powers  simultaneously  withdraw 
the  charge  against  h<?r.  RllSFila 
and  the  Western  powers  then  be- 
gan to  say  "You  first"  to  each 
other,  although  not  in  the  spirit 
of  French  courtesy.  And  that's 
whery  they  W*re  StTlck, 

*Bad  Boy'  Franco 

(^  There  Whs  considerable  talk 
at  Paris  in  early  October  about 
coming  to.  terms  with  l^'^ranoo 
Siiain,  and  withdrawlna  the  U.  K 
ban  ngalnst  hla  dictati>rship.  It 
w!is  not  hard  to  guoss  the  source^ 
of  thes*^  (discussions,  hut  they 
came  to  nothing.  Franco  Spain 
is  something  that  Is  too  hot  to 
handle  .iuat  now,  and  the  U,  N. 
has  enough  problems  on  its  hands 
without  taking  on  more.  So  Imve 
France  and  other  European  pow- 
ers, who  were  not  willing  to  risk 
the  tlispleii?iu.re  of  th<j  peopte 
even  at  the  instance  of  the  U-  S, 
Franro,  however,  spoke  of  his 
willingness  to  fight  along^side  his 
unfriendly  neighbors  if--  Russia 
sliould  start  anything-  It  was 
reported  that  the  U-  S.  M^  ai- 
rcrnly  r<^ached  definite  military 
agreements   with  I'raiico   with   a 


Tlew  to  turning  Spain  into  a 
principal  fortreBs  In  the  line-up 
against  the  Soviet  ITnlon. 

'T:niman'8  Patheac  Muddle" 

s$i  Fritn<!e,  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
had  exhausted  every  earthly 
means  of  effecting  a  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  situat3on,  had  got- 
ten nowhere  atid  had  appealed  to 
the  U.y.  AW  of  a  sudden  Mn 
Truman  of  the  White  House  had 
a  bright  Idea.  He  would  send  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S,  to 
Russin.  ThG  reanlt  of  the  Idea, 
whirh  hecamp  public  property » 
\vaa  what  the  Manchester  Guard- 
mn  called  "Mr.  Truman's  pa- 
thetic muddle".  Mr-  Marshall 
tame  from  T^aris  to  talk  to  the 
president,  Tmmfln  saw  the  error 
ofliis  wny^  saw  tljat  the  Idea  of 
unilateral  action  without  so 
much  as  thinkJnfr  of  Britain  and 
Ffance  was  ill-advl&ed.  He  made 
a  statement  to  calm  tlie  circles  of 
agitation  that  had  resulted  from 
tlie  abortive  move. 

EBP  Diversion  a  Mistake 

^  Senator  Kalph  E.  Flanders*  of 
Vermnnt,  snld^  October  12,  that 
the  IT.  S.  had  lost  a  '*major  and 
perha^ks  decisi  ve  battle"  in  the 
'*ooM  war"  heeauae  the  Marshall 
Plan  is  being  ''diverted  from  its 
original  purpose  of  European  Re- 
covery into  a  means  of  re-arming 
Europe.  .  ,  .  This  change  in  the 
purpose  of  the  MarshaH  Plan 
interferes  with  European  Recov- 
ery, threatens  our  own  prosper- 
ity, and  ts  a  victory  for  Russia", 

Oreeh  GuerriUa  Resistance 

^  Although  the  U.  S.  president 
on  October  o  spoke  optimistically 
of  an  early  end  to  guerrilla  re- 
sistance to  the  Greek  govern- 
iuent»  it  was  statt^d  in  other 
quarters  that  finerclUa  activity 
IS  actually  on  the  incjeaae.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  army  figures, 
the  guerrilla  streni^th  has  gone 
up  fr-oni  17, (MX)  to  well  over 
20,CKK)_  The  entire  Gre^k  regular 
army  has  been  amassed  along  the 
borders  of  Albania,  Yu^'oslavLa 
ami  BulKarLa,  where  the  main 
concentration  of  guerrillas  la 
found,    occupying    mountain 
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oboseo  as  flret  chairman  nf ,  the 
p«rmBDeiit  defense  orBaiiiBHlloii- 
A  plan  for  oiilllflry  aid  Sf  West- 
ern Etiwpe  will  htf  otiP  of  t*ifl 
flrat  pru&kma  lo  be,  aubniltled 
CO  the  Elghlj-llPfit  U.  S.  <;oii;;re£B 
JQ  Jiwiuary. 

tL[if^b  from  Che  TliroiK 
<^  Qiirpn  JullflDO  fi>r  tite  flrfll' 
lluw  fld-lieffltni  Ihft  I'ulcli  por- 
li^nieiii  frotii  the  thruue  on  Wyp- 
lember  21,  uetllnhitf  Ihtt  |M>licy  lo 
be  fftJIort-eil  hy  the  iNf^Hly 
formed  ftjflllllun  jioif  rninF?nt  nn- 
der  Willem  ClT^ft,  SuclaLisJ;  pre- 
mlerr  Tin-  ijiiceii  sa(f!  iliui  H'e 
country's  <l'?fiiiSLve  atrrnKtt]  fit 
Beb  JinU  Iq  (In:  Jiir  hnii  bypii  dnve- 
lalled  inl"  III*'  Jwlm  riefpnae  pfflt- 
tern  or  tlie  Weatt'm  icumpi-fla 
Ualfr,  a  move  wlUcti  tliu  ^tre- 
Ctfriou9  scaiE  of  [hi;  nation "3 
Uoaai^eH  liud  iiiaii?  imivLiiahle. 

Europe  Kh^vh  £l?3)93:^€63 

^  Tlie  U,  a.  In  the  thlril  wek 
of  Sepienilter  wnr  tl2,'L,^^.(j^  lo 
nine  EntOfw-Jin  I'oanirii'a  |o  enrrj 
AD  the  hallle  for  EuropeHn  re- 
covery- Ailoiment*  Intlude'l  61^.' 
40UhOO0  foe  U.  ^.  eotloii  destdicil 
for  Blional  CJeriQeiiy.  AuifiorLjin- 
tlona  for  Mil  pnriLcliJiLticiB  Km-o- 
peaa  ^Duntrkei  and  Olilna  Cotsl 
|I,eOD,4?0.yLtlu&<jf  Sefl«iiiher^2. 

ItaiyA  CobI  oI  LIvInf 

^  It  W»fl  ri>iior[eiJ  in  Heptemher 
thai  over  the  j>eriftil  of  "ne 
moDth  bdpit  Items  of  a  fvnilly 
hnd^t  for  hentliiii  mill  v^ft^a 
have  aoue  mt  more  Ihon  50  iht- 
ceut  lu  Itoty-  Thf?  ponjfLis  are 
eblUng  nn  the  rather  nonrlialanl 
He  <jU9[iCtl  Government  to  eK- 
plain  how  Chey  v.-m  f:[^t  Ihia 
winter. 

itply'B  Autl-Red  UnlDh 

^  The  <^thi>llO  AssLvlntLon  oC 
Ilallait  ^Vyi'lffrs  eonsrefig  in 
Itomp,  on  Nf^jlembet  17,  voteil 
1581,1X10  In  4u,0iB>  In  fnnn  uii  euH- 
Commuolst  tnhitr  movonienl 
whith  WDuLiI  he  frpf  of  CoiDuiii- 
nJsi  Inflnence  a&  *i*ll  us  of  parij 
doinkjibtioii  of  any  tlnd,  H  If  r»!- 
porltil  ihot  iin'  Cmnmjnwt- 
domlnated  lleneraJ  Conf^'di'miion 
□tLfihor  hflsdrupperf  from  nbonl 
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7.000,000  Iff  some  5,000,000  mfflJi' 
mrE  la  Ili#  last  few  inonthfl. 

Death  of  Uedlatof 

^  The  yloloos  Hlaylng  of  Cooni 
Bernqdoite  on  a*|>leiiil>er  17 
«hoi:lEed  iiie  vtotlil.  Ttie  V.  N-  me- 
dj^toi'.  niTompauJeri  hy  an  a^rje. 
Colonel  SetoT,  was  p  a  is  r  L  □  g 
Ihron^h  Jenjaalem.  There  were 
Ihree  00  ra.  Comliig  Into  the  Jeiv- 
|qh  wfllon  the  pnrlj  wea  stopped 
al  the  fool  nt  the  Hill  of  E^-ll 
Ooiifu'll.  A  ileep  wab  parlfed 
ucroes  Che  rtnitl-  Two  men  eOf 
out  aii4i  fflth  a  michLne  gaa  al 
clof^  niLpe  shol-  <\nint  Bemu- 
ilothe  iinil  hl^  nJile,  th^n  Hi'd  The 
ntro^lou?  ilee<l  was  i^hjrped  to  □ 
BPument  of  thp  Stem  gang  whUdi 
has  hcen  opemtlng  In  Falt^lLne 
ivllh  ImpunLiy.  A.«idefcpread 
BeBPth  for  the  lilllers  vea  injill- 
taled  and  200  StirnLata  were 
pisied  unler  arr>«l.  The  .lewlah 
^oveinmenl  HI  lonR  last  outlawed 
tJie  teiTorlflt  organizattonis.  At 
the  <fuae  of  the  monih  the  Stem 
paofi  leader  was  appreheoded- 

PaleBLIne  In  1J»  U-N. 

^  The  mnrder  of  Coant  Folfte 
Ber'nadoite  pi]ehe<L  ihE'  ^Hip^iine 
loratlon  [»  the  forefnuit  In  V.  N. 
deilberqllunsaf  Paris,  The 
SwedlHli  ileLeKiitlon  to  that  hnily 
WHS  ronapltiirms,  rtrested  In 
nioiiriilns  hpransi'  of  the  asan^E- 
□fltlon.  The  coiinl:  Itad  Cnlshed  a 
report  on  the  ralpfiilne  irroblem 
Hhorllj-  before  hie  ileath.  It  In- 
Llinled  p  new  pfiilLllitn  i>lan^ 
tthlch  wflfl  preaented  lo  the  U,  N. 
General  Assembly  on  KiTileni- 
her  ?ii.  II  called  tor  reroEnltlim 
of  [be  ,TenLnh  Rtnlr..  bnl  iitade 
Pome  imporHLnt  boundary'  obane- 
oa.  Weaiern  GaLilee  waa  to  he 
filren  to  lh>-  Jewa,  but  moat  of 
ilie  Nepeb  to  the  Ar.iini;  Pinifa 
wa*i  to  be  a  free  jort  wIEhIn  the 
state  of  Tarapl,  Lydila  a  free  air- 
port in  Arab  [erritory,  Jei'ii^alem 
ndp  lo  be  U.  N.  i^ontrolleil,  with 
aafeEiiiirda  for  iKe  proiet^iLon  of 
relljilims  alles  Jmd  tlshla.  Thi; 
reiMifl  IndLtflted  that  sini*  nei- 
Ihpc  factioib  woa'd  be  llliely  lo 
fi^rpe  nn  dill'  ^ro|iase4l  |]lai>,  Ibe 
L"  N.  should  rJetide  the  matter 
and  tlitiu  enforift  Hi  deijlalon. 


India  Tai&eB  Elyderobod 
^  ia  (he  Sei'nrlts  CouDCLI  of 
tbp  U.N  on  Kepleiuber  16  for- 
mully  voted  to  put  I  he  Inilla- 
Hyderahad  ■'onainl  on  the  agen- 
da, Indian  armored  oiliimna 
were  within  50  mlTea  of  (lydera- 
had^  raFillql-  Tlie  prineely  Blate 
aurrendered  the  ueRt  dnj  nnd  the 
nl^aiii  {rpletl  ordnred  llydera- 
hnd  representwlive*  fit  Ihe  U,  N- 
□Dl  Eo  preas  theLr  protesE  agaluEt 
Judla.  The  IDO-honr  war  between 
Che  princely  fltflle  uud  Ibe  ln<iian 
dominion  had  I'ome  to  an  end, 
"I  am  ojieninc:  a  uei%'  olmpter  of 
trlendllneas  with  India/'  said 
the  lll=am  In  a  hntfldc'JiHl-  i"rinie 
Mlnisier  >'eJim,  of  India,  said 
Hyderabad  n-uuld  Tw  under  In- 
tliflit  nijlltary  ^pomment  until 
'DonnnLity  waQ  n^lurnd'.  A  ton- 
alltaent  iL&aenLbly  wonld  be  elect- 
ed lo  deolde  iha  polltieal  fniute 
of  the  Btale- 

AsBBasinnltoD  iR  Bnniia 

1^  IJ  Tin  Tut  i>f  Burma,  auti- 
Commonlal  leader  and  forni'-r 
foreign  mlnl^er,  llled  Septem- 
ber 13  as  tlie  re«nlt  of  the  es' 
plovloib  [he  dny  bnfore  of  a  bomb- 
tileced  III  hla  <'at  by  the  a^tfua- 
eiiLR.  Burma  it  torn  by  luteinal 
nlrifr.  Tlio  Couiiiiutiist  ^roupE 
are  llBh[[uE  eocb  nllier,  as  well 
IK  Ihe  gov^TiLiuoDi,  and  an  up- 
rlalnR  of  the  Kflren  pujiulatlnn 
iQ  c'uUBing  addllEohal  perplexit)'- 

IndonfHEaii  Uprlnkng 

#  Thp  Indnnpslan  problem  was 
rouiplli'ated  In  mld-SeiJlemher  hy 
the  eivll  Hirlfe  pietipi  [&[ed  by 
t'ymniiinlsl  forcea.  Trailer  Uo- 
LuTniued  Hatta  bUlerly  de- 
nonnccd  the  Onmmiinlflt  party  In 
Pj|rll?|Euenl,  dri-uiiin^  I  hem  iif 
trilny  ti>  "druj.'  tlie  Repahllc  Into 
a  Sov'let'AnierEoaii  glybal  con- 
diet".  Ho  slated  that  Itna^la  had 
uireri'd  1t&  i^onrse  se^t^  tiiats 
sLnee  JOIT,  "now  lurrdng  left, 
now  rl&ht,"  and  ^e  hiw  no  leaaon 
why  iDdoni'sIa  should  follow  It^ 
dlctales  ot  pwainple  OrnmunlsL 
foi'cea,  however,  ixtnrlnued  To 
fiGht,  fljid  on  Sepienibfr  IS  m^er- 
Chrew  ttii:  =oierDmeol  of  Java's 
Ihlr<l  lacB^at  oltyt  Madlon.  Pres- 
idenl  Suekarno  Immediately  pro- 
claimed mfli'iiHi  Jnw  ihmu^hoiil 
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October  12,  however,  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  announce  the 
second  major  victory  in  Man- 
churia In  two  daySj  the  ref-apture 
ot  the  Manchurian  port  of  Yiog- 
Itow  and  the  fall  of  the  Oomma- 
Qist  field  baae  of  (^Jhan^wu. 

No  Perjury  Trial 

-^  It  Is  Whittakfsr  Cbamlw^rs 
(rot  Alger  Hiss,  us  e-rron^ciiiSly 
Stated  in  October  H  Aimkc.') 
that  i&  the  former  Communist 
and  current  senior-  ediWr  of 
Tittle,  Hla  testimony  bpfore  the 
InvestlgatloDa  of  the  Ilous<>  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 
conflicted  with  that  of  Algec 
Hiss,  former  gnvemment  official 
and  no-w  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  Tnterna- 
tioGal  Piiftce.  J.  FBcnpIl  Ttiomfts, 
cominlttee  chairman,  jiredi-cted  a 
perjury  trial  for  <^ne  of  the  two. 
In  mid-October,  however,  it  ap- 
peared certain  thivt  there  would 
be  no  trial  unless,  new  evidence 
was  uncovered. 

CxodnB  f  r<An  Tiost  V^urope 

^  Some  3,000  Hungarian  flfld 
Czechoslovali  Jewish  refuj^eea 
were  moviufi  into  Vienna  in  the 
first  part  of  October.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  former  busi- 
neasmen,  who  said  they  had  lost 
their  tjuSicesses  and  proijerty 
and  feared  they  would  he  placed 
in  forced  labor  battalions-  Aus- 
trian and  Germon  refugees  mean- 
while began  migration  to  Ar- 
gentina and  th?  U-S..  ruore  than 
a  thousand  being  scheduled  to 
leave  from  Bremerhaven  and 
Genoa-  Argentina  cLeBiaiide<l  a 
$49  fee  per  pers<»n  for  all  over 
14  years- 

Japanese  Cabinet  Scandal 

■$)The  Japanese  Socialists 
brought  (to  the  cabinet  reSiena- 
tion  October  7  after  a  former 
deputy  premier  an^  the  president 
of  the  Economic  Srablll^^atlon 
Board  -were  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  bribery  in  a  $10,000,001)  gov- 
ernment loan  to  a  f*?rtilizer  com- 
pany. The  Democratic- Liberal 
party,  which  is  neither  democrat- 
ic Ecr  liberal,  sought  to  get  Into 
power,  but  was  thwarted  ty  the 
SocfuliBtS- 
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Pope  Issues  Disclaimer 

^  The  pope  of  Rome  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Tatioan  woald 
wei<:ome  renewed  diplonaatJc  re- 
lations w^th  Riiesia,  addiii;;,  "The 
Ctiurch  has  ccndeiane^  the  Cnm- 
muMist  doctrine  and  continiies  to- 
day to  condemn  \t  with  tht*  same 

frankru^ss  and  resoZutenese  of 
yesl*>rclay.  But  insofar  as  the 
(I.S.S.R.  is  t'Onferned,  it  is  not  at 
ail  true  that  the  holy  ace.  or  the 
Church,  has  ever  advocated  Its 
destruction." 

Vatican  Link  End^d 

'^  Thepatriarcliatt^  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Gliurth  ot  Rumania  an- 
nonnced  Octolier  3  that  it  had 
agreed  io  admit  the  L'nEate  sect 
with  ita  l,32O,O<>0  members,  thus 
ending  Its  250-year-oia  tie  with 
the  Vatitan,  The  Uiiiate  Church 
in  Rumania  has  1,725  churches 
and  more  than  TOO  priests,  led  by 
a  metropolitnn  and  four  bishops. 
Rejecting  the  supfeniacy  of  the 
r>ope  and  Joining  the  Orthodoji 
Clmvrh,  the  Uniates  iiidicate  th-^t 
they  lind  ft  fairly  easy  to  change 
their   convictions,  If  any, 

Iranian  Earthquake 

^  A  severe  earthqualse  occurred 
In  northern  Iran  Octoher  6,  It 
centered  around  historic  Meshed, 
wtece  ItOft  petsuDS  'isere  killed 
and  thousjinds  injured-  At  Ash- 
l^hab ad,  Turkmen,  150  miles  away, 
some  6,000  persons  were  injured 
and  hundreds  of  ebildren  or- 
phaned. Moat  of  the  buildings  in 
the  city,  the  rapital  of  the  Turlc- 
men  republh:,  were  destroyed. 
Other  cities  also  suffered  much 
damage. 

New  Uranium  Ore 

^  A  new  uranium -bearing  min- 
eral haa  been  dlscovfireri  In  the 
Relglau  Congo^  according  to  an 
anEti-\:vvceH.\ent  rtifl.d.e  Oetob^r  2  by 
Dr.  V.  F-  Kerr,  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Columbia  University, 
where  the  mineral  was  analyzed 
and  identified.  It  is  a  hydrous 
CO  pper-ura  n  i  iim  - va  n  ad  iu  rn  mi  iier- 
al>  almost  emenild  green  in  color. 
The  uranium  eoatent  is  60  per- 
cent. The  metnr  has  been  called 
''sengierite" 


Peru  Uprising 

^  Not  an  was  well  in  Peru  in 
early  October-  A  revolt  of  saHors 
and  armed  civilians  occurred  at 
Cailflo,  au  important  seaport. 
There  were  also  (disturbances  in 
Lima  and  other  places-  The  army 
reniaicij^fg  loyal,  the  navy  i'elit?ls 
were  soon  on  the  nin,  fleeing  to 
sea  i\i.  warships,  aic  forco  planeiB 
pursuing,  October  4,  the  ne^t  day, 
the  ret)el  ships  came  bacli,  flying 

wlilte    fln^s.    The    government    of 

y  Kivero  charged  the.Ieftlat  Apra 
party  with  resiionsibliity  for  the 
rebelliOTt  and  iirregced  many  of 
the?  civilian  leaders  of  the  party, 
including  sonie  members  of  I'ar- 
liament.  The  itest  day  new  out- 
breaks  occurred  in  Arequipa  and 
mim  T'aTamorjgat  l>ul  tliey  were 
short-lived. 

Diaz  of  Panama 

^  Domint'oDiaa  Aroseirtsua,  Lib- 
eral, -was  sworn  in  as  president 
of  Fauama  Octoher  1.  In  ?i£s  in- 
augural add.reas  President  Dtaja, 
referring  to  the  U.  S.,  said,  *'It  is 
my  most  fervent  desire  that  rela- 
tions between  onr  two  countries 
should  become  more  Intimate 
each  day," 

Cuba  Hurricane 

^  A  hTtrricane  that  va:^^,^  Culia 
In  early  Octolier  caused  eleven 
deaths  ant3  $10,000,000  ii^  prop- 
erty losses.  The  h  u  rr-i  t-ane 
reached  Florida  October  5  and 
caused  coiisldetulile  damage 
there  Dwfore  moving  out  to  sea. 

California  Groivs  and  Grows 

*^  The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported on  October  2  that  Call- 
fornia  has  jointed  New  Yorli  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  ten-mTllton 
population  class-  Nearly  a  third 
of  California's  10,031,000  popu- 
laVlovk  1fias  b^^vi  gained  since  1^40. 
It  is  a  gain  of  45.2  percent  over 
what  the  population  was  then- 
The  Burea.u  also  reported  that 
41  states  and  the  DIstriet  of  Co- 
lumbia had  gained  in  population 
during  the  lar^t  ei;tht  years,  the 
remaLning  seven  .states  siiowing 
a  drop  in  the  number  of  Inliab- 
Itants. 
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"Why  Read  the  Bible? . . . 

I  go  to  church  regularly  and  my  mmister  tells  me  all  1  need  to 
know  ahout  the  Bible," 

Does  this  echo  your  attitude  toward  Bible- reading?  But  is  it  the 
course  that  wisdom  directs!  In  atl  probability  each  time  your  banker 
aends  you  a  statement  of  your  account  you  personally  check  to  see  that 
it  is  correct.  la  it  not  of  greater  importance  to  peraonally  check  to  aee 
that  wliat  you  are  told  about  the  Scriptures  is  true,  when  it  ia  your  life 
instead  of  merely  a  snm  of  money  that  is  involTedT  Here  is  what  the 
Bible  itself  aays: 

*'TheflP  wpn^  more  noble  Tliaii  Ihose  in  Thcass-  "Seek  ^a  oat  of  the  bwk  of  the  LoBO  and 

loiiica,  in  that  rhey  i^i;iv(^d  Ihe  lyord  **ilL  all  lead  . . .  "— I&aiah  34: 16 


tVAdtJic;^  nl  niind,  onA  pcarched  the  acriplures 
dailff,  wliBtlier  thoM  thin^  w«fe  &o,''-Acla  17:11. 


"Searrh  tbs  bcriplnres;  for  in  diou  ye  thiat 
jB  have  Internal  life.'*— JyJm  5 !  39- 


"To  UiB  Inw  ftnd  to  the  tr^tlmony:   if  they  *Study  to  shew  iA^j^i/ approtpd  unto  Gid,  a 

epeak  not  arffcrding  to  this  vi'tr^.  it  i&  bofiflose  workiflin  that  n^dvtb  not  to  ba  ashaiiied,  ngbtly 

there  is  no  li^Lt  lit  Ihmn."— I^ninh  S,  2U.  dinding  the  word  of  iTiith,"— 3  rifnuLhy  S:15. 

It  ig  to  your  eternal  welfare  to  personally  read  the  Bible.  The 
Watcmtower  edition  of  the  popular  King  James  Version  contains  the 
unaltered  test  plus  many  added  atudy  aids  such  as  marginal  references, 
coneordance  and  a  section  of  selected  scriptures  on  vital  subjects.  Send 
for  a  copy  and  begin  your  Study  of  the  Bible  today.  Postpaid  for  $1.00. 

^ ^»©h£- ^%« 

WATCirrOWEB  IIT  A^nu  St.  BWftUjn  1,  N.  Y, 

Pl^line  d?ll(4  me  H  cop;  i>i  ihn  Kifff  Joirt^  Ycrriua  BibTn  for  lbs  encloBEd  ^1.01^ 

Name... —    ....—— — -        Street _ ^^, 


City-,-— - ^-  Zone  Na Blflta ^ .- 
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SEX  WORSHIP  SNARES  THIS 
SMART  WORLD 


Bermuda  Bows  to  Intolerance 


Britain's  New  Health  Service  Works 


The  *'Heir  of  All  Things" 


DECEMBER  S,  194S    semimonthly 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS   JOURNAL 

NewB  aourtefl  U^it  BTS  Abls  to  fc«ap  you  awikfl  to  the  vWid  Jflftuej 
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Sex'Worship  Snares  This  Smart  World 


Centuries  agyf  sex-worsMp  knocked  Israel  for  a  loop.  Today 
It  knocks  sophisticated  Chrtstendoni  for  two.  Decent  natures 
wUl  shudder  at  the  raw  facts  that  follow.  But  resolute  with- 
drawal -of  the  curCatn  of  Ignorance  that  blinds  us  to  the  past 
will  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  parallel  of  the  present.  So  brace 
the    mind    for    the    shocking*    impact    of    some    sordid    truth. 


iilVTEITHEK  Shalt  thou  serve  their 
1 1  gods;  Jor  that  will  he  a  snare  un- 
to thee."  Thus  spake  Jehovah  God  in 
warning  to  His  covenant  nation  Israel 
just  prior  to  their  entering  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Bible  readers  know  that 
thereafter  wayward  Israel  did  serve  the 
heathen  gods  in  "groves"  and  ''high  plac- 
es", but  few  are  aware  that  the  snare 
was  the  most  sordid  sexual  depravity. 

The  religion  of  the  Baals,  the  Asherah 
and  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan  was  a  lewd,  re- 
pulsive sex-worship.  Concerning  it  Roth- 
erham,  on  page  259  of  his  Emphasised 
Bible  translation,  says  :  "Their  very  wor- 
ship was  grossly  sensual  and  revoltingly 
cruel  In  honour  of  their  deities  women 
surrendered  their  virtue,  Thear  sacred 
places  were  brothels.  The  generative  ori- 
gans were  openly  represented  hy  dis- 
gusting symbols.  The  peoples  bad  holy 
( ! )  prostitutes,  male  and  female.  Lust- 
ful gods  are  cruel,  and  demand  to  be 
worshipped  with  human  blood."  Who 
will  say  that  the  Most  High  was  not 
right  to  destroy  such  polluters  of  the 
earth  and  eontaminators  of  mankind  as 
these  Canaanite  sex- worshipers  ?  Un- 
derstandably, He  forbade  the  Israelites 
to  intermarry  with  the  brutish  inhabit- 
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ants,  lest  in  a  very  literal  way  they  "go 
a  whoring  after  their  gods'\ — Exodus 
34:  11-16. 

But  Israel  strayed  and  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  was  snared  by  the  sex-worship, 
(Judges  2: 17)  The  King  James  Version 
Bible  vaguely  speaks  of  stocks  and 
stones  and  groves,  whereas  modern 
translations  use  plainer  words  to  bring 
to  open  shame  the  ugly  facts  of  IsraePs 
fall.  Note  the  following  Scripture  quota- 
tions that  shed  light  on  the  enormity  of 
Israel's  sins  in  sex-worship: 

On  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  you  have  set 
up  your  bed;  and  thither  have  you  cliinbed 
to  offer  sacrifice.  Behind  the  door  and  the 
side  posts  you  have  set  up  your  phallic  sym* 
bol  [sex-organ  image]  ;  and  apart  from  me 
have  you  stripped  and  gone  up,  you  have  dis- 
tended your  parts ;  you  have  bargained  for 
those  whose  embraees  you  love  ;  and  with  them 
have  you  multiplied  your  harlotries,  while 
gazing  on  the  phallus. — Isaiah  57:7,8,  An 
American  Translation^ 

My  people  ask  a  piece  of  wood  to  guide 
them,  a  pole,  gives  them  their  oracles!  For  a 
harlot-spirit  has  led  them  astray,  they  have 
left  their  God  for  a  faithless  way ;  they  sacri- 
fice on  mountain  heights,  and  offer  incense  on 
the  hills,  below  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  the 


po^jlar — so  pleasant  i^  tlieit  Jihade.  Thus  your 
daughtei^  play  the  harlot,  matrofis  commit 
adultery.  But  I  will  not  pvmisli  your  daugh- 
ters for  Jiarlolry,  nor  your  matrons  for  adul- 
tery, when  the  men  themselves  go  off  with 
harlots,  and  saeriftee  with  temple-prostitutes, 
— Hosea  4: 12-14,  Moffdti. 

And  even  then  the  Eternal  will  strike  Israel 
till  it  sways  like  a  reed  in  water;  he  will  root 
Israel  out  of  this  fine  country  which  he  gave 
to  their  fathers  and  scatter  them  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  because  they  have  vexed  the  Eter- 
nal by  making  sacred  poles  for  themselves. 
For  they  erected  slirineg,  obelisks,  and  sacred 
poles,  on  everj:-  height  and  under  every  spread- 
ing tree;  also  there  were  temple-prostitutes  in 
the  (and  [male  devotees  of  the  fertility  cuit 
in  the  land]/'— 1  Kings  14:15,23,24,  Mof- 
fatt;  An  Amer.  Trans. 

Israel  flirted  with  sex-worship  even 
before  entering  the  Promised  Land^  when 
at  Mount  Sinai  the  golden  calf  was  set 
up.  Eotherham^  on  page  260  of  his  Em- 
pnasised  Bible,  connects  the  golden  calf 
with  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Apis  the 
bull,  during  which  religious  orgies  nude 
women  served  a  living  bull,  a  bestial  de- 
fiJemejit  forbidden  by  God's  law.  (Exo- 
dus 22:19;  Leviticus  18:23-25;  see  also 
Numbers  25 : 3-8,  Roiherham,  and  foot- 
note on  Baal-peor.)vBut  in  Canaanland 
the  Israelites'  flirtation  was  consummat- 
ed as  they  plunged  to  the  very  depths  of 
sexnal  degradation^  men  and  women  be- 
coming temple-prostitutes  as  a  part  of 
the  sex-worship,  and  women  even  abus- 
ing themselves  with  the  images,  as  we 
read:  "Didst  make  thee  images  of  the 
male,  and  didst  act  nnehastely  with  them 
[with  whicli  you  played  the  harlot]." 
— Ezehiel  16: 17,  Botherham;  An  Amer. 
Trans. 

Because  of  :filthy  sex-worsMp  God  had 
decreed  that  the  Canaanites  would  be 
vomited  out  of  the  land.  Gould  He  con- 
sistently do  less  with  Israel  when  she 
did  the  same  deeds?  "I  will  expose  your 
doings,  this  'religion'  of  yours!  Your 
loathsome  idols,  when  you  cry,  will  bring 
yon  neither  help  nor  gain;  the  wind  shall 


whirl  them  all  away,  a  breatii  shall  blow 
them  off."  (Isaiah  57:12,13,  Moffatt) 
Jehovah  did  frxpose  the  sexv  religion 

through  His  prophets;  faithful  judges 
uprooted  the  images;  Elijah  branded 
Ahab  as  the  troubTer  of  Israel  because 
of  Baal-worship,  and  slaughtered  the 
hierarchy  of  the  s^ji-cult;  Jehu  heat  it 
into  the  ground;  Hezekiah  purged  it 
from  the  land;  and  Josiah  smashed  it, 
(2  Kings  23: 1-20;  2  Chronicles  34:1-7, 
An  Amer.  Trans.)  But  alivays  jjie  a 
malignant  cancerous  growth  sex-worship 
sprouted  again,  and  Israel  as  a  nation 
rushed  into  the  snare.  The  sad  sequel 
was  Jehovah's  rejection  of  her  as  His 
chosen  nation.  He  spued  the  Israelites 
from  the  land  and  allowed  them  to  be 
taken  captive  into  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

Chrisiendom  Ensnared/ 

Like  a  monstrous  python;  aex-worship 
has  sinuously  slid  its  way  dovJn  through 
the  centuries,  till  today  its  powerful  coils 
tighten  around  Cliristendom's  throat. 
But  oh  sp  subtly  and  silently!  No  warn- 
ings rattled  out,  no  hissing  to  put  the 
victim  on  guard.  And  even  as  strangu- 
lation draws  closer  to  ihe  kill,  the  killer 
remains  unseen  or  unrecognized,  so  well 
is  it  camouflaged  in  hoary  religious  tra- 
dition. Still  it  has  left  its  winding  trail 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  and  mire  of  the  past 

McClintock  and  Strong's  CyclopfEdia, 
under  the  heading  ^Thallus",  informs  us 
that  'Hhe  male  generative  organ,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature^  was 
carried  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the 
processions  of  the  Dionysia".  Thence 
Phallic  Worship  infested  Rome,  where 
women  and  children  W'ore  the  phallic 
image  around  their  necks  as  a  charm, 
and  finally  the  Senate  suppressed  ft  **on 
account  of  the  more  than  usual  immoral- 
ity to  whieh  it  gave  rise".  In  relating  how 
certain  authorities  explain  the  origin 
and  progress  of  phallic  worship,  the 
Cydopcedia  states: 

They  tea  eh  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  of  the  beliefs  of  the  human  race,  and 
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that  it  has  prevailed  among  all  known  nations 
of  antiquity^  and  has  been  handed  down  in 
both  dead  and  living  forms  to  the  present  day. 
They  claim  to  see  evidences  of  its  existence 
not  only  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  but  also 
in  Syria,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia, 
among  the  mound-builders  of  North  America, 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  and  Hayti, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
in  Africa.  They  even  see  its  traces  among  Ihe 
Jews,  and  in  the  use  of  certain  symbols  in 
Christianity-  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  fast  or  festi- 
val, procession  ar  sacrament,  social  custom 
or  relif^ioas  symbol,  existing  at  the  present 
day  which  has  not  been  taken  bodily  from 
phallifim^  or  from  some  successive  system  of 
pag'anism.  .  .  .  The  nimbus,  the  aureole,  the 
cross,  the  tish,  and  even  the  spires  of  churches, 
are  symbols  retained  from  the  old  phallic 
worship.-— Volume  VIII,  page  55- 

Though  these  claims  are  so  sweeping 
that  they  may  be  suspect  to  a  degree,  m 
the  main  they  stand  the  te^t  of  critical 
investigation.  To  conserve  space  we 
choose  only  one  of  Christendom's  reli- 
gious symbols  to  connect  with  sex-wor- 
ship; hut  to  strike  a  telling  blow  we 
choose  her  most  revered  one — the  cross. 

The  Masculine  Cross  and  Ancient  Sex 
Worship^  by  Sha  Eotico,  published  in 
New  York  in  1874  by  Aya  K,  Butts  &  Co., 
reveals  tbat  the  cross  has  a  sexual  origin, 
that  in  both  Egypt  and  India  it  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  symbol  of  life  and  regener- 
ation, that  in  njany  Eastern  countries 
it  wa&  the  emblem  of  the  male  organ 
and  was  called  the  *'triad''  or  "three  in 
one"  or  ^^triuity".  The  phallic  "T'^  or 
cross  is  parent  to  the  idt'a  of  "trinity", 
and  in  sex-worship  the  proniinent  part 
of  this  '^trinity*'  wat^  represented  by  tree 
stumps,  blocks,  to\vers,  spires,  steeples, 
etc.  The  natural  counterpart  to  the  male 
organ  is  the  female  organ,  represented 
by  a  type  of  shell,  also  horseshoe,  chasm 
or  cleftj  oval  or  ring.  The  "trinity"  plus 
the  "oval"  became  a  sacred  four,  and  in 
this  combined  form  of  cross  and  ova!  is 
known  as  ''crux  ansata".  Today  it  is  worn 
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as  a  part  ^of  dress  of  pope,  archbishop 
and  sometimes  bishop,  in  the  pallium. 
On  pages  53  and  54  of  his  interesting 
book  Sha  Eoceo  says: 

In  view  of  the  prevalent  ideas  in  relation 
to  tiie  cross  it  is  singular  and  more  than 
strange  that  the  cross  is  not  to  be  seen  on 
any  ancient  sculpture  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment.  In  none  of  the  ancient  f^cms  pic- 
tured by  Layard  is  any  form  hi  the  cross  ex- 
cept the  Crux  Ansata  to  be  found.  ...  It  is" 
pertinent  to  our  subject  to  speak  o£  the  idea 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  Christian  bish- 
ops that  met  in  the  third  ct^iittiry  at  Nicea  and 
determined  that  the  cross  should  be  the  ehar- 
acteriatie  emblem  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We 
may  admit  that  they  regarded  the  emblem  as 
the  sign  of  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  by  a 
painful  method,  but  we  must  believe  tdiat  the 
astute  bishops  of  Africa  and  the  East  recog- 
nized in  it  the  emblem  of  fertility.  .  ,  .  Every 
modern  addition,  namely  the  addition  of  the 
circle  and  the  triple  ornament,  is  a  return  to 
ancient  heathenism,  a  commingling  of  ancient 
tenets  with  modern  dogmas. 

At   this   point  it   is  essential 

to  state  that  Christ  Jesus  was 
not  impaled  on  a  cross,  but, 
in  accord  with  Deuteronomy 
21:22,23  and  the  Greek  word  stauros 
from  which  '^'cross"  is  grroneoue^Iy  trans- 
lated, was  banged  from  an  upright  tree 
or  stake,  with  no  crossbar.  Though  what 
generally  passes  as  Christianity  is  sat- 
urated with  sex-worship  symbols,  true 
Christianity  is  free  of  such  filth, 

'Whose  God  Is  Sex' 

The  apostle  PauP  speaks'  of  those 
"whose  god  is  their  ^belly'\  They  did  not 
make  images  of  the  belly  and  bow  and 
worship  an  a  religious  ritual  before 
them ;  but  nonetheless,  by  their  course  of 
conduct  they  devotedly  worshiped  their 
belly  and  made  it  their  god.  The  same 
today  relative  to  sex.  This  smart  worJd 
may  shun  the  superstitious  beliefs  and 
phallic  images  of  ancient  sex-worship, 
but  its  inward  thought  and  outward  ac- 
tion herd  it  inescapably  into  the  class 


Vhose  god  is  sex\  Recognizing  this,  an 
article  in  the  August,  1947,  Coronet 
opined:  "We  live  in  a  pagan  paradise  of 
sexual  fetishes  and  sexual  worship,'' 

Soxual  lust  is  toasted^  wined  and  dined. 
Advertisers  find  curvaceous  cuties  es- 
senlial  for  publicizing  hundreds  of  un- 
related products,  models  swooning  in 
the  moonlight,  voluptuous  pin-ups  be- 
decking calendars,  lipstick  that  ''gives 
that  sexy  look",  ''Leap  year  lingerie'' 
decorated  with  personal  telephone  num- 
bers and  embroidered  "bear  traps'^  and 
''Clierchez  L'Komnie'',  and  abbreviated 
liridal  gowns  called  "Mission  accom- 
plished''. The  comics  super-curve  their 
iieroincs,  the  newspapers  play  up  sex 
and  !5ex  crimes,  the  radio  that  chatters 
during  tbe  day  and  the  cinema  that 
moves  gaudily  in  the  dark  sell  sex,  and 
heightening  the  heat  of  passion  come  the 
stage  play,  night  clubs  and  burlesque. 

And  what  a  staggering  impact  bowls 
over  the  decent  mind  when  it  is  exposed 
to  ultra-modern  novels!  The  one  topping 
the  list  of  be^st-seliers  during  the  entire 
month  of  October  is  unbelievable,  appall- 
ing in  its  obscenity,  reeking  with  Lan- 
guage as  filthily  vile  as  anything  scrawled 
on  the  dirtiest  latrine  walk  Yet  a  sex- 
perverted  world  makes  it  a  best-seller. 
Also,  supposedly '  instructive  books  on 
sex  and  married  love  flood  the  market, 
and  their  very  subject  assures  them  a 
ready  market,  though  they  play  on  mor- 
bid curiosity-  Perverts,  sex  maniacs  and 
some  teen-agers  find  in  them  an  incite- 
ment to  passion.  Though  they  are  largely 
lost  in  tlie  flood,  there  are  some  books 
that  endeavor  to  inform  in  a  clean  way 
physiological  factw  or  take  a  stand  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  immorality.  One 
such,  Letters  to  Jane,  by  Gladys  Denny 
Shulta  (J.  \i,  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.)t  obf^erved:  *'Small  wonder  if 
some  young  fellows  get  the  idea  that  sex 
exploits  are  commendabJc — the  modern 
world  seems  to  think  of  little  elKe." 

All  channels  of  propaganda  controlled 
by  this  smart  old  world  whet  sex  appe- 


tites to  the  point  of  sexual  gluttony.  This 
world  is  glutted  on  sex^  drunk  on  sex, 
and  there  are  pitfalls  aplenty  for  the 
reeling  worshipers.  This  model^n  binge 
has  rocketed  the  divorce  rate  till  one  out 
of  every  three  marriages  is  shattered  in 
divorce  courts.  This  old  world  thinks 
sex,  sees  sex,  hears  sex,  eats  sex,  drinks 
sex,  dreams  sex,  lives  sex  and  wil].  die  in 
sex.  It  was  long  ago  foretold  as  a  sign 
of  these  "last  days"  that  this  world 
would  succumb  to  the  snare  of  sex  and 
have  its  life  choked  from  its  corpse  at 
Armageddon. — 2  Timothy  3 : 1-5, 13- 

Accuracy  of  Kinsey  Report  Questioned 

Contributing  to  the  fall  is  another 
sexy  best-seller,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the 
Human  Male,  by  Alfred  C-  Kinsey  and 
associates.  It  reports  a  survey  on  male 
sexual  behavior.  Some  12,000  men  were 
interviewed  personally,  each  asked  over 
300  questions,  over  a  period  of  8  years, 
at  an  expense  of  $200,000.  The  final  pub- 
lished report  took  5,300  of  the  eases  as 
the  basis  of  its  results.  The  gist  of  Kin- 
sey's  findings,  though  it  takes  him  804 
pages  to  tell  it,  is  nutshelled  for  us  by 
the  Christian  Century,  September  15: 

Five  pcreent  of  all  12-year-oLd  American 
boys  have  already  had  sosual  intercourse;  at 
13,  one  oat  of  every  7  ha.^  had  such  an  experi- 
ence ;  over  73  percent  of  AmericiMn  males  have 
pre-marital  intercourse  by  the  time  they  are 
20;  pre-adolescents  have  capacity  for  fre-^ 
q.uency  of  sexual  orgasm  far  greater  than 
moat  adults ;  nearly  70  "percent  above  35 
years  of  age  have  had  experience  with  prosti- 
tutes; 86  percent  engage  in  pre-marital  inter- 
course; between  30  percent  and  45  percent 
engage  in  extra-marital  intercourse;  1  out 
of  every  6  American  farm  boys  has  had 
intercourse  with  farm  animals.  [Other  review- 
ers add  the  finding  that  37  percent  have  had 
some  homosexual  experience.] 

The  acenraey  of  this  report  has  been  a 
center  of  controversy.  The  Christian 
Centiiry  article  ohaerved  that  '*in  the 
Kinsey  investigation  the  qnestions  them- 
selves suggGsted  the  answers  the  inter- 
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viewers  were  after''.  This  matches  the 
report  of  a  woman  interviewed,  who,  in 
explaining  how  Kinsey  put  one  at  ease, 
said  he  did  not  ask  her  whether  she  had 
ever  engaged  in  a  certain  improper  prac- 
tice hut  casually  asked  how  many  times 
she  had  done  so.  The  question  presumed 
guilt.  Pine  tactics  for  the  sexually  pro- 
miscuous, but  insulting  to  the  decent, 
and  suggests  that  a  denial  would  be  met 
with  skepticism. 

Eeflecting  the  opinion  of  many  social 
workers  and  educators  and  psycholo- 
gista^  Dr.  Eichard  H.  Hoffmann,  New 
York  psychiatrist  and  expert  witness  in 
many  criminal  trials,  said:  'T  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  truth  out  of  patients 
for  25  years  and  I  can  tell  you  that  gen- 
erally the  kind  of  people  we  like  for 
friends  never  blab  their  sex  history  to 
anybody.  Only  exhibitionists  do  that — 
and  I  must  mistrust  anything  a  sick  mind 
tells  me."  Confirming  the  foregoing, 
Jean  L.  Autrey,  Menasha,  Wis»,  stated 
in  the  September  Reader's  Digest: 

I  was  in  school  at  the  time  the  senior  author 
of  one  of  thcae  aex  sun'cys  was  accumulating 
his  data  on  sex.  Any  girl  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute^  but  only  one  in  our  rooming  house  oE 
ten  girls  announced  she  had  responded :  the 
only  girl  of  us  whose  history  in  pre-marital 
sex  was  blemislied.  To  balance  her  -record  I 
decided  to  go  too.  I  answered  the  professor's 
questions  honestly,  but  he  persisted  in  accus- 
ing me  of  hiding  something.  He  seemed  so 
sure  I  was  not  telling  the  truth !  As  a  result 
of  my  experience  I  tend  to  believe  the  facts 
as  reported  are  not  a  true  picture  of  the  nor- 
mal human.  Such  books,  scientifi-cally  labeled 
but  indiscriminately  sold,  are  to  young  people 
I  kno"w  who  buy  them  no  more  than  a  licensed 
peep-show- 
Decent  and  modest  persons  do  not 
open  their  private  lives  to  nosy  intru- 
sion, even  in  the  name  of  "science'\ 
Morbid  sexual  perverts  would  respond- 
Exhibitionists  would  go  and  boast.  The 
calloused  sinner  would  parade  his  eon- 
quests.  The  ultra-moderns,  the  up-to-dat- 
ers,  the  "scientifically  minded",  the  broad- 
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minded,  the  inteileetuals,  they  would 
flock  forward  in  response  to  this  grand 
scientific  undertaking.  But  they  are  the 
progressives  that  shun  stuffy,  old-fash- 
ioned morals  and  shelve  Biblical  stand- 
ards; they  are  the  promiscuous  ones 
whose  brains  have  been  saturated  with 
the  sexiest  plays  and  revues,  whose  eyes 
speed  over  the  pages  of  the  raciest  best- 
sellers, whose  lives  unfold  in  the  breezy 
circles  where  sex  is  taken  in  stride  as  an 
appetite  to  be  satisfied  in  much  the  same 
offhand  manner  as  eating  and  drinking. 

New  Converts  Through  Kinsey  Report 

But  whether  accurate  in  its  figures,  the 
report  does  show  how  steeped  this  world 
is  in  sexolatry.  Moreover,  the  Kinsey  re- 
port has  booined  into  the  front  ranks  of 
the  proselyters  for  sex-worship.  How- 
ever questionable  its  accuracy  or  scien- 
tific value,  no  douht  can  exist  as  to  ita 
impact  on  society.  Either  the  Kinsey  re- 
port  or  reviews  and  commentaries  con- 
cerning it  clamor  for  '^closer  correlation 
between  biology  and  the  social  code"; 
smear  the  Bible  by  deriding  "blind  ac- 
ceptance of  standards  fitted  to  another 
age";  claim  that  sex  standards  should  be 
set  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  what  Is 
general  practice;  belittle  adultery  as  a 
just  cause  for  divorce;  exalt  the  rule  of 
doing  what  comes  naturally  rather  than 
what  is  right  or  wrong;  sneer  at  "laws 
which  are  much  more  widely  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  observance'^;  laud 
Kinsey  and  his  colleagues  for  "showing 
how  unrealistic  and  even  barbarous  is 
the  legalistic  conception  of  sex  relations 
which  has  prevailed  for  centuries".  From 
time  to  time  a  stingy  handout  of  lip- 
service  is  dished  up  for  ideals,  but  all 
the  while  the  impact  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment is  to  pound  them  into  the  grave. 

One  favorable  reviewer  admitted:  "A 
few  will  interpret  the  general  findings  as 
grounds  for  personal  license."  More  than 
a  few.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  cms  of 
matters.  Whether  Kinsey  is  accurate, 
sincere  or  scientific  is  immateriaL  The 


practical,  realistic  view  is,  What  will  be 
the  effects  of  the  report  ?  "Will  it  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  delinquency?  Or  will  it 
blast  away  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  crumbling  moral  dam?  clear  the  way 
for  nnhindeied  onrush  of  tfie  immorality 
flood?  it  gives  delinquency  advertitse- 
ment»  a  send-off,  a  mighty  push.  It  sky- 
rockets it,  equips  it  with  jet-propuLsion, 
genders  scorn  for  the  moral  code,  and 
Ican&i  toward  tolerance  for  <lclinquency 
that  gnilt  complexes  may  lessen. 

Tt  devaluates  chastity.  Usually  when 
a  commodity  becomes  scarce  its  value  is 
enhant^ed.  Not  so  here. 
The  picture  painted  is 
that  few  value  virgin- 
ity, many  ij^nore  the 
marriage  ties.  Youn  g 
women  doubt  the  need  of 
retaining  virginity  till 
marriage  when  thoy  are 
led  to  believe  their  hus- 
band will  be  a  fornicator 
anyway.  Young  men  debate  the  value  of 
continence  when  the  majority  carou-ses. 
Tt  spawns  sut^picion  of  the  marriage  part- 
ner. Surely  the  report  ih  a  demoralizer, 
painting  the  chaste  as  isolationists  in  an 
immoral  world.  It  whips  up  the  froth 
that  everyone  is  doing  it,  the  sexual 
bandwagon  is  rolling,  get  with  the  gang, 
join  the  crowd.  Tn  the  name  of  f^cienee 
the  unwary  arc  bowded  over  with  col- 
umns of  figures,  with  imposing  statistics 
that  charm  many,  and  that  are  .swallowed 
without  mental  chewing  or  -critical  tast- 
ing. And  since  ycientists  dote  on  concrete 
fact,  let  tliem  crunch  on  the  following: 

I  dare  not  allow  my  n.ime  to  be  puhliwhid, 
for  reasons  that  ure  c\vm'  onou-i'h,  but  I  (!Ould 
tcatiEy  imdcr  oath  tlwit  since  th(>  publieEition 
of  one  rL;cont  min"(\y  on. sex,  the  number  of 
illegitiTnatc  pTe!?.i]iiiieiGH  amonj^  our  girl  stu- 
dents haft  been  ituiltlplied  four  times  over, 
—Professor  at  niic  et  Ainerit'^'s  best-known 
scientific  institutions,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember Ember's  Digest. 

Sex  surveyorfi,  take  your  hows.  You 
win  manv  convertf^  to  the  s^x  lailt. 


And  take  more  bows,  as  we  read  other 
opinions  of  prominent  men,  to  the  effect 
that  your  sex  surveys  "may  also  plant 
in  the  public  mind  the  seeds  of  a  move- 
ment which  will  destroy  all  of  our  con- 
cepts of  moral  conduct".  Already  the 
clamoi-  ri.set^  for  a  chanj^e  in  sex  stand- 
ards. 

Should  Sex  Standards  Be  Changed? 

Modern  trends  gnaw  away  the  moral 
foundation^?-  that  are  already  r<)tt.iiig 
from  under  this  evil  world-  The  reason- 
ing is  to  face  the  facts  of  imperfect  hu- 
man conduct,  do  not  try 
to  correct  adultery  and 
sex  excesses,  hut  adjust 
society  to  them.  The  suh- 
tle  pressure  is  to  acc^>t 
the  conditions  as  normal, 
natural.  Moderns  frown 
on  censure  as  prudish 
tnoralizing.  They  would 
make  promiscuity  the 
accepted  standard  and  hrush  aside  all 
restraints,  chau^^e  the  long-accepted 
standards  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
revise  outdated  moral  standards  to  meet 
modern  conduct-  Tlie  standards  the  mod- 
erns would  set  could  hardlv  see  over  the 
gutter's  .curb.  But  the  reaf^oning  is  that 
we  would  no  longer  have  to  face  the 
seourgG  of  immorality  or  guilty  eon- 
sciences;  even  d(dinquency  under  such 
rules  would  bc^  dllTicult,  Sex  would  reign 
supreme.  The  Bil)le  would  he  tos=sed  into 
the  ash  can.  Tiie  family  circle  'would  bo 
brokon,  "Why,  this  latter  was  even  ad- 
vised  bv  t^omo  of  the  modern  brains,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Star,  Au- 
gust ly,  in  a  dispatch  from  Ltmdon: 

Abolition  of  the  family  as  an  outworn  so- 
cial unit  was  seriously  recom mended  by  some 
social  scientists  at  the  Tntertiatioiial  Oon^resw 
on  Mental  Health  here  yesterday,  -vvhiln  sev- 
eral others  weighed  the  poj^HibiHty  that  the 
family  would  inevitably  dissolve  under  the 
pressure  of  the  industrial  society.  It  is  sur- 
liri-^inj^  how  "many  European  *^ociolos?ists  are 
con vineed*  that  the  family  no  longer  serves  a 
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useful  function  in  modern  life.  They  urge  get- 
ting rid  of  the  family  and  turning  the  children 
over  to  the  state  for  bringing  up.  Surprising, 
too,  is  that  this  proposal,  first  advanced  by 
ancient  Greeks  and  by  Rousseau  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  supported  by  experts  in 
established  Western  countries. 

A  striking  fulfillment  of  the  Bible  pre- 
diction  that  in  the  ''last  days"  persons 
would  be  ''without  natural  affection"! 
(2  Timothy  3:  3)  In  Letters  to  Jane  the 
author  optimistically  expects  science  to 
ultimately  stumble  into  the  ^'brilliant 
discovery"  that  millions  have  known  for 
ages,  iiamoly : 

Some  day  seienee  will  make  the  brilliant 
discovery  that  sex  is  beneficial  and  wonder- 
ful under  conditions  that  make  for  emotional 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  satisfaRtion ; 
for  permanent  relationships,  the  establishment 
of  homes,  and  bringing  into  the  world  chil- 
dren who  are  legitimate  and  loved.  But — that 
under  other  circumstances,  continence  is  the 
better  and  more  wholesome  rule.  [p.  150J 

Sex  standards  should  not  be  ehangod. 
Doubtless  they  will  not  be  changed.  The 
Bible  codes  of  conduct  witi  stand,  just  as 
God's  Word  will  endure  forever.  Though 
flouted  by  many,  tliough  trespassed  by 
others  in  moments  of  weakness,  they  are 
too  deeply  embedded  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions  to  be  routed  by  the 
modern  clamor  of  a  few  sexy,  smutty 
best-sellers.  The  "Bible  still  soars  to  cir- 
culation heights  that  dwarf  the  combined 
spread  of  the  false  wisdom  of  modern 
babblerSt 

If  so  many  pei^ons  were  not  hypno- 
tized by  the  glitter  and  glamor  of  mod- 
ern Bcienee,  it  would  not  even  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  their  argument  for  changing  sex  stand- 
ards to  fit  reality:  Adultery  is  ^eneraH 
Make  it  aet^eptable.  Cursing  is  wide- 
spread? Embrace  it  as  good  usage.  Mur- 
ders are  frequent?  Okay  them.  Stealing 
rampant?  Make  it  legal.  Lying  univer- 
sal? Hail  it.  Open  arms  to  sex  crimes, 
kidnapings,  as.saulta,  grafts,  briberies, 
felonies  and  all  sin  just  because  it  is 
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practiced-  Proclaim  open  house  for  evils 
driven  underground  by  moral  codes. 

Deliver  us  froni  sueh  foolish  reason- 
ing by  false  scientific  "saviors" !  One  edu- 
(^ator,  after  noting  how  sick  the  world 
was  from  sexual  gluttony,  sensibly  said; 
%et  us  not  confuse  the  aihiient  wit;h  the 
desired  state  of  health,  or  change  the 
temperature  scales  on  the  thermometer 
to  make  the  fever  normal/' 

Sex  Education  the  Remedy? 

The  ultra-moderns,  the  intellectuals, 
the  progressives  and  the  up-to-daters 
have  lungs  that  are  as  lusty  as  their 
easy  principles,  and  their  voicet^  bray  out 
day  and  night  in  noi^y  attempt  to  rout 
the  Bible  moral  eode.  But  even  many 
who  crave  morality  are  sidetracked  be- 
fore reaching  the  remedy.  For  example, 
ill  a  constructively  written  article  Cos- 
mopolitan magazine,  February,  1948, 
said:  **AVe  cannot  go  on  paying  the  toll 
of  Ignorance ;  a  wretehed  toll  summed  up 
in  divorce,  promiscuity,  venereal  disease, 
homosexuality  and  sex  crime/'  The  arti- 
cle claimed  pajTiient  of  thia  toll  could  be 
halted  by  sex  education. 

Plain,  simple,  clear 
sex  education  i«  good 
for  children,  and  it 
should  be  given  them 
by  their  parents.  Par- 
ents should  not  dodge 
their  duties  and  hide 
behind  the  stork,  for 
ultimately  "wised-up 
offspring  will  give 
them  back  the  bird, 
and  not  bring  in  f^x- 
ture  problems  for  parental  guidance. 
Along  with  the  few  essential  physiolog- 
ical facts  can  be  given  reasons  for  chas- 
tity till  marriage.  Stress  the  mental  and 
emotional  aspects,  the  moral  issue,  the 
godly  side,  that  ideals  may  be  instilled 
that  will  pay  ofT  heavily  in  long-term 
dividends  of  happiness  and  inward  joy. 
But  the  modern  trend  in  sex  education 
skirts  around  those  aspects.  Those  things 


are  too  intangible  for  modern  material- 
ists. They  harp  on  the  nattral,  the  phys- 
ical, the  biological,  and  how  to  outwit 
and  frustrate  the  reproductive  process- 
es, to  lift  the  penalty  of  disease  or  eon- 
sequences  of  pregnancies  and  illegiti- 
macies. The  motives  for  getting  such  edu- 
cation are  base,  and  nse  of  the  knowledge 
has  likewise  been  base.  Such  sex  educa- 
tion i^  no  vomedy.  It  is  generally 'con- 
ceded that  people  know  much  more  about 
sex  now  than  in  past  genera- 
tions, yet  the  toll  in  delin- 
qnency  rockets  ever  higher 
in  these  days  of  inflation. 
Henry  C,  Link,  of  the  Psy- 
chological Corporation  of 
New  York,  said,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Header's  Digest: 

The  following  excerpt  from 
my  book  The  Rcdiacovery  of 
Morah'  is  jiti'Linent  to  your  dis- 
eussjon:  Jiwentij  a  hi/^h  sdiool 
toaeher  asked  her  class  in  hygiene  to  vote  on 
the  subject  they  wished  to  discuss.  The  major- 
ity voted  lor  a  discussion  on  how  to  have  inter- 
course without  the  risk  of  prej^nancy.  This 
incident  stems  from  a  fallacy  which  underlies 
all  education;  namely,  that  if  people  are 
taught  the  .facts  their  conduct  will  be  more 
iRteUigent. 

The  eamnaign  in  behalf  of  sex  education  in 
the  schools  is*  an  excellent  illustration.  Its  en- 
tire ompiiasis  has  heen  on  the  physiological 
facts  of  sex  almost  to  the  complete  neglect  of 
its  spiritual  and  moral  values.  The  more  peo- 
ple are  taught  about  the  physiology  of  sex, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  exploit  sex  for 
pwi'ely.  selfeh  ends.  This  is  not  an  argument 
for  fewer  facts,  but  for  a  greater  emphaais 
on  the  ethies  of  sex :  for  example,  the  codes 
of  chastity,  of  marriage,  of  having  children. 

More  and  more  colleges  are  giving  courses 
in  marriage.  These  Eire  adding  still  more  facts 
to  the  top -heavy  load  on  a  foundation  in 
which  the  moral  cement  is  crumbling.  The 
American  people  <jre  already  bettor  educated 
in  the  sci^sntific  facts  of  life  than  any  nation 
in  history,  and  yet  divorce  rates  and  juvenile 
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ses  delinquency  have  reached  a  new  high. 

This  World  Bankrupt  in  Moral  Fiber 

This  smart  -world  has  outsmarted  it- 
self. On  the  altar  of  science  it  has  sacri- 
ficed th^  Bible,  On  the  altar  of  sexual 
lust  it  has  offered,  up  morah'ty.  Having 
made  sex  its  god,  moralizing  smacks  of 
heresy.  So  the  moderns  slam  the  door  in 
its  face,  shut  out  any  reform.  Why!  May- 
be they  too  keenly  feel  their  guilt  and 
wish  to  protect  their  egos. 
Maybe  they  have  soured  on 
moralizing  becanse  of  hear- 
ing  it  from  too  many  pious 
religious  hypocrites,  who 
talk  one  way  and  walk  an- 
other. 

It  might  even  he  that  their 
aversion  springs  from  the 
Bible  itself.  They  may  cite 
Bible  characters  who  slipped 
into  ddinquene'iB!^.  Tie^  for- 
get that  the  failing  ones  paid  for  their 
sins,  reaped  as  they  sowed.  Moreover, 
the  Bible  realistically  recognized  the  im- 
perfections in  fallen  flesh  and  made  pro- 
visions for  forgiveness.  Still,  it  set  up  the 
code,  the  standard,  the  signpost  leading 
to  better  living,  happiness,  the  ''peace  of 
God  that  passeth  the  understanding  of 
men".  Because  imperfect  man  could  not 
always  measure  up  to  the  code  was  no 
cause  for  ousting  the  standard;  on  the 
contrary,  it  only  emphasized  the  need 
for  guidance. 

Moralizing,  It  is  called  impraeticah 
What  is  impractical  about  chastity, 
about  virtue,  about  purity  and  conti- 
nence"? If  some  worldlings  today  rant 
against  the  Bible  standards  as  imprac- 
tical, do  they  call  their  soaring  divorce 
rate  more  practical?  Are  the  abortions 
and  illegitimate  births  practical?  And 
homosexuality,  abuse  with  animals,  ve- 
nereal disease,  sex  crimes  by  perverts 
and  maniacs,  broken  homes,  parentless 
children^  wrecked  lives— how  practical 
are  these  things?  The  adulterer,  running 
from  romance  to  romance,  thrill  to  thrill, 
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a  tragic  and  frustrated  figiire;  the  adul- 
teress, soon  jaded  and  abandoned^  lonely 
and  unhappy — is  their  way  of  living 
practical?  A  life  wasted  in  an  ultra- 
modern intellectual  course,  void  of  true 
emotional  joys  and  any  innerglow  of 
clean  delight  Could  anything  be  more 
impractical  than  stubbornly  harvesting 
year  after  year  the  above  crops  of  fanat- 
ical sex-worship  I 

It  used ,  to  be  the  sinner  that  was 
frowned  upon.  Novi^  it  is  tbe  one  cham- 
pioning morality  that  is  thrown  on  the 
defensive  by  the  name-calling  cry  of 
'Moralizer'.  Doubtless  IsraePs  devotees 
of  the  ^^'fertility  calf*  sneered  out  simi- 
lar names  at  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hezekiah, 
Josiah,  and  others  that  exposed  the  snare 
of  sex-worship.  But  Israel's  sex-wor- 
shipers, lik^  a  bunch  of  babbling  fools, 
blurting  out  blasphemies  against  God, 
struck  blind  by  their  egotism  and  self- 
esteem,  groped  stupidly  on  to  stumble 
into  woe  after  woe  till  they  finally 
reached  the  bitter  dregs  of  captivity  and 
death  that  waited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  tliey  had  poured  for  themselves. 
They  could  have  profited  by  listening  to 
a  little  moralizing- 

So  could  this  world,  if  it  were  not  so 
smart  in  its  own  conceit  But  they  ahun 
moral  reasoning  to  imbibe  the  demoral- 
izer's brew,  and  intoxicate  themselves 
with  the  sex  potions  poured  through 
most  of  the  world's  propaganda  agencies. 
The  hangover  they  seek  to  counter  by 
scuttling  the  moral  code  and  setting  up 
in  its  stead  science  and  medicine,  social 
workers  and  sex  education,  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  that  vaguely  prattle 
about  loosing  inhibitions. 

Avoiding  the  Snare 

Actually,  the  remedy  is  so  simple-  And 
in  their  hearts  all  peoples  know  it-  Obey 
God's  counsel.  Close  the  mind  to  de- 
moralising thoughts;  fill  it  with  clean 
thoughts,  (Galatians  5:19-25;  Philip- 
pians  4:8)  Th^  body  directed  by  a  dean 
mind  will  not  stray  far.  It  will  not  need 
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the  futile  hangover  remedied  of  tliia 
smart  world.  What  if  medical  science  can 
erase  venereal  disease  from'  the  body, 
can  it  cleanse  the  mind  and  heart!  And 
what  satisfactiofi  is  a  clean  body  if  it 
houses  a  dirty  mind,  wherein  we  live, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  escape  t 

Love  is  the  best  in  life.  Why  settle  for 
lust?  Why  open  the  door  to  pa'ssion  and 
let  its  upswelling  flood  sweep  you  into 
folly  and  wash  away  your  chances  for 
the  \)efitt  "Wliy  listen  to  the  sex  cViants 
of  Satanic  sex-worshipers  who  seek  to 
rouse  passions  till  they  drown  love,  vir- 
tue, morality,  godliness,  in  a  tidal  wave 
of  sex-supreme  doctrines  and  delinquen- 
cies that  will  leave  in  its  wake  the  dirty, 
littered  debris  of  black  reproach? 

Do  not  sell  love  short  to  indulge  sex. 
It  is  not  the  biological  urge  of  sex  that 
is  love.  Love  involves  the  hearty  mind, 
soul  and  strength^  as  the  Bible  says.  Un- 
selfish devotion,  not  self -gratification,  not 
animalism,  Lt  has  Keart  aiid  les^^wt  and 
preciousness.  With  it  youth  builds  air 
castles  clean  and  lofty,  dazzling  white  in 
their  precious  purity,  and  in  time  a  cou- 
ple can  move  in  if  they  have  both  kept 
themselves  clean.  If  not,  the  air  eastle 
tumbles.  Or,  worse  yet,  it  may  not  topple 
but  stand  to  mock  you  with  what  might 
have  been.  Uncleanness  will  bar  you  from 
it,  lock  you  out  of  it  It  is  only  for  clean 
people- 
All  this  may  sound  highly  idealistic. 
But  youth  is  idealistic.  Nor  do  adults 
grow  out  of  this  state — it  merely  rubs 
off  from  contact  with  a  sordid  world. 
But  there  is  a  new  world  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished that  will  be  filled  with'  air 
castles  beyond  human  dreams,  and  sup- 
ported on  the  mightiest  of  rock  founda- 
tions- It  is  Jehovah's  new  world,  found- 
ied  on  Christ  Jesus,  inhabited  by  persons 
cleansed  with  the  water  of  truth  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  entirely  free  of  the 
snare  of  sex-worship  from  whose  hip 
dangles  two  scalps.  The  old  and  shriv- 
eled scalp  of  IstaeU  A-tid  the  f  tfesh.  %.v.^ 
bloody  scalp  of  this  smart  world. 
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Lizard  Lore 


TJain  Smr^Qazer 

PLve  ferociouB  new  faces  have  made  tJieir  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bronx  Zoo's  reptile  house.  One 
untidy  chap  does  not  enhance  his  questaonable 
beauty  by  faiiing  io  shave,  tUough  in  hia  native 
Australia  his  bristles  may  be  the  rage  amon^  k-iy 
lizards.  Some  sages  h^ive  observed  that  a  mustache 
is  a  mark  of  male  vanity^  and  the  way  this  bearded 
lizard  *'mugged''  the  ca-mera  when  brouj^jht  out  to 
pose  for  photographers  went  far  to  prove  the 
theorj'.  However,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  his  por- 
trait and  a  snap  jud^meiil,  his  beard  has  too  much 
of  the  ahag^ness  of  a  forty-niner  and  too  little  of 
the  waxed  sleeknesis  of  a  dty  slicker  to  justify  any 
vain  pride.  When  frightened  the  specimen  puffs 
out  his  beard  till  it  appears  like  a  ruff  around  his 
head.  He  also  has  the  tra.it  of  sitting  on 
fence  poste  or  other  handy  perches 
and  gazing  haughtily  upward.  In 
his  native  Australia  his  prone- 
nesa  to  stare  skyward  has 
earned  him  the  di'seriptive 
name  of  * 'star  gazer'*,  f 


^he  "Tailbearer** 

Standing  by  rather  qiiii^tly 
to  oblige  the  photographer 
with  **just  one  more  shot"  was 
an  oddity  that  arrived  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo  as  a  gift  from  the 
Tjondon  Zoo.  He  answers  to  the 
name  of  Grcjiter  Africa  plated  hzard, 
and  when  feeling  welt  and  ^'all  in  one 
piece"  measures  a  respectable  len^h.  But  he  has 
a  tendency  to  "go  to  pieces'^  at  times  of  stress  and 
crisis.  When  hotly  pursued  by  predatory  enemies 
the  plated  IvifiYd  has  the  remarkable  abihty  to  snap 
off  its  long  tail,  ^hii'ti  unhitched  tail  earnes  on 
bra\-ely  in  the  face  of  danger,  writhing  and  squirm- 
ing on  the  ^onnd  to  distract  the  pursuer  while 
the  '^better  half"  slinks  away  unnoticed.  But  the 
lizard  has  made  no  supreme  saerifiee.  He  can 
bear  toils  as  a  fruit  tree  bears  fniit.  The  two- 
foot-long  specimen  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  has  lost  his 
tail  by  snapping  it  off  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  the  slow  process  of  growing  or 
bearing  a  new  one. 


'^he  LQU7\ge  Liz<:^rd  and  Pop^ye 

Reluctant  to  pose  was  the  double- created  basi- 
lisk hailing  from  Central  America.  Bright  green 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  it  scratches  and  bitea  on 
any  pri?lei:t,  or  no  pretext.  When  frightened  it 
rises  up  and  runs  on  its  hind  legs  to  increase 
speed,  and  can  "pick  "^em  up  and  lay  'em  down'* 
with  such  blurring  speed  that  it  can  race  along 
upright  on  water  for  as  much  as  len  feet!  But, 
th(?n,  on  the  otter  hand,  he  likes  to  lounge  around, 
and  astounds  spectators  by  choosing  os  his  favor- 
ite divan  cactus  upholstered  by  prickly  spines. 
A  fellow  inhabitant  of  this  amazing  lizard  is 
Muller's  chameleon^  or  the  unieorn  chfinieleonT 
also  green,  but  with  the  ability  to  change  shades 
of  color.  It  can  wag  its  tongue  with  an  adroit- 
ness that  would  be  the  envy  of  the  sewing- 
eircle  Indies,  darting  it  out  for  at 
least  a  foot  to  nab  careless  insects. 
And  if  it  doesn't  tell  all^  it  sees 
everything.  It  has  revolving 
eyeballs  that  pop  out  and  see 
in  all  directions. 

'^Jie  Affi'ete 

Most  ''ornery^*  of  the  ^'five 
feroi^ious  faces"  is  the  young 
three- foot-Ion^  Nile  monitor. 
He  niyy  feel  extra  tough  be- 
cause of  his  '*hig  brothers"  of 
milienmmns  ago,  for  he  is  the  most 
primitive  of  lizards  and  most  olosoly 
related  to  the  monstToug  dinosaurs  of  the 
dim  past.  This  pugnaeious  ereatiire  could  not  be 
ealled  shy,  not  even  of  the  staring  camera,  though 
when  it  was  held  for  a  pose  it  thrafehod  out  ^vith 
its  punishin*^  tail,  slashud  with  its  olaws,  attempted 
to  bite^  and  zigzagged  its  forked  toiigue  iik&  a 
lightning  holt.  When  full-grown  the  Nile  monitor 
is  eight  feet  lonj?,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
downing  a  man  with  the  blows  of  its  whiplike 
tdh  This  dapple  green  and  blue  reptile  would  bo 
quite  a  contender  for  tho  decathlon  frown  in  the 
lizard  Olympic  games.  Jt  ean  raee  alojjg  the  ground 
at  the  aniaKinr?  speed  of  tvventy  miles  per  hour, 
but  IS  just  as  iriucli  at  home  climb j tig  in  trees  or 
swimming  in  streams.   Quite  the  athletic  type. 
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Qloomy  Aphids 


*'Wild  life'*  in  New  York  City 

Feed  Laughing  Qulls 

TK  Up  in  Central  Park  swarms  of  flying  aphids  had  hain?!ied  to  make  their  anai 
autumnal  bow  to  New  Yorkers.  During  the  summer  they  had  to  content  themselves  wi 
lowZy,  earthhound  crawling  over  grass  and  sbruhs.  They  had  survived  the  unladyli 
glut-toijy  of  lady  beetles  that  had  thinned  their  ranks.  They  had  experienced  the  f 
thra.lljng  ecstasy  of  the  mating  call— for  it  is  in  aututim  that  a  yown^  aphid*s  fan 
lightly  turns  to  tbpug-hts  of  love.  Now,  on  newly  sprouted  wings  that  carried  i 
pinhrad'&ize  bodies  of  the  apbid  lovers  high  above  the  hungry  ja,ws  of  lady  beetl 
they  embark  on  the  sea  of  matrimony.  But,  alas,  that  blissful  sea  become*^  stormy 
September  28.  Unwelcome  wedding  guests  flew  in  from  the  ocean.  Sea  birds^  5,0 
ill  numb&r,  wheeled  and  turned  in  huge  cireiing  clouds,  striking  through  the  cc 
centratitjus  of  winged  aphids,  pieking  them  off  on  the  fly.  The  air  rang  with  t 
famihar^rauenus  ci-ies  of  avian  delight  as  terns  and  laughing  guilt*  feasted,  but  : 
answering  laughter  f^om  the  gloomy  aphids.  To  them  the  laughing  gulls  were  no  jol 


©ird  Migrators  Crash  into  Empire  State  Building 

'S?  The  Empire  State  building  has  snatched  planes  from  the  air-  Now  it  batters 
migrating  -birds  to  earth.  And  to  that  villain  Fog  must  the  accidents  be  charged. 
Birds,  principally  warblers,  migrating  south,  hit  heavy  mist  over  the  Hudson  river^ 
lost  their  course^  became  confused,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  September  11  crashed 
into  the  towering  bulk  of  Empire  State.  For  more  than  two  hours,  beginning  about 
1  a.m.f  the  tiny  feathered  bodies  plummeted  to  the  sidewalk  or  street,  or  the  set- 
backs of  the  skyscraper.  Many  that  survived  the  fall  were  finished  by  vehicles.  Not 
only  was  the  intermittent  plop-plop  of  the  rain,  of  falling  b'irds  disturbing,  but 
particularly  touching  was  the  shrill  chirping  of  the  many  injured  victims.  Pedestriy.ns 
in  the  area,  mov^d  by  the  plight  of  the  birdsj  tried  to  revive  some  on  the  spot, 
while  others  headod  for  restaurants  or  homes  with  theni  to  try  to  feed  them.  The 
Department  of  Sanitation  removed  the  tiny  bodies  that  littered  Fifth  avenue.  They 
were  part  of  a  large  migration  that  each  fall  heads  for  Central  and  South  America. 


Qetting  His 


Rent  /or  "Peanuts"? 

C  A  new  tenant  moved  into  one  of  the  swanky  apartment  building  on  Central  Pai 
South  last  October,  tliough  doubtless  in  ne-ed  not  only  of  a  bath  but  a  disinfeclili 
and  a  bum  that  will  not  even  pay  his  bill  in  **pea.niits".  It  is  a  common,  Centr 
Park  variety  of  gray  squiTrel.  He  wandered  ov&r  from  his  park  home  and  into  tl 
lobby  at  6  p.m.,  to  see  how  the  other  half  liveB.  He  noneJialantly  browsed  amor 
the  potted  plants,  climbed  the  tree-bark  interaperKin^  the  greenery,  then  scurrit 
back  to  the  park.  But  hlgh-hving  had  ^ot  in  his  blood  Though  the  management  ms 
class  him  a  deadbeat,  he  consideni  himself  no  bum  to  be  sleeping  in  the  park.  S 
thereafter  every  night  at  6  in  he  scampers,  jerks  hia  fluffy  tail  in  greeting;  to  tl 
doorman^  takes  his  constitutional  among  the  plants,  sharpens  hi&  teeth  on  the  bar 
loiters  about  the  lobby  till  11  p.m.,  then  *'tuTns  in''  by  th^  radiator  to  snooze. 
6  a.m.  he  rises,  yawns,  shakes  himself,  and  high-tails  it  oft  to  the  park  for  the  da; 
He  has  licked  the  winter  housing  problem.  He  can^t  read  ^*No  vacancy"  signs. 
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DIAMONDS !  The  most  lus- 
trous, sparkling  gems 
among  the  wondors  of  earth! 
Ho-ft^  the  brilliant,  tinted  light- 
gleams  flickering  and  2:>laying 
from  a  stone  of  pure  quality 
excite  admiration  and  fasci- 
nate! "Within  the  tiny  eom- 
pass  of  one  of  these  stones 
lies  a  '^king's  ransom^^  w(^alth 
sufficient  to  coddle  a  man  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  for  his  life- 
time. 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  gems  with  thoir  myriads 
of  sparkling  beams  are  gen- 
erally found  buried  deep 
down  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
earth.  To  appreciate  the  im- 
mense labor,  machinery  and 
financial  backing  employed  by  man  in 
his  strenuous  search  for  them  it  is  only 
necessary  to  gaze  into  the  vast,  gapin}? 
maw  of  one  of  the  biggest  holes  in  the 
earth,  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mine,  sit- 
uated near  the  center  of  the  city  of  Kim- 
berley, chief  town  of  the  diamond  fields 
of  South  Africa. 

But  the  avid  quest  for  diamonds  does 
not  always  pierce  into  the  bowetfe  of  the 
earth.  Large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  surface,  in  the  ''alluvial 
diggings'\  It  is  unique  to  visit  such  sites 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  little  mounds  in 
all  directions,  many  abandoned,  others 
in  active  use,  with  crude  and  quaint 
shelters  to  serve  as  temporary  dwellings 
for  the  nunierous  families  seeking  the 
elusive  stones.  The  life  is  not  attractive. 
Often  the  water  essential  for  washing  the 
ground  to  isolate  the  gravel  for  sorting 
purposes  is  scarce,  and  must  be  brought 
by  water  cart.  Rut  it  is  a  continual  gam- 
ble, and  the  possibility  of  that  'large 
stone""  turning  up  on  the  sorting  table 
provides  thrilling  incentive.  Why,  some 
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Sparkler  Supreme 

in  the  Realm  of  Gems 

valuable  stones  have  even 
been  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  Kimberley! 

In  its  natural  state  the  un- 
cut diamond  is  a  dull-appear- 
ing stone  of  lead-gray  color, 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  oily 
film  over  it.  But  in  the  hands 
of  expert  cutters,  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  years 
learning  the  art,  this  dull 
lump  conies  to  glowing  and 
lustrous  life.  Much  of  the  cut- 
ting is  done  in  Holland  and 
England,  but  in  recent  years 
a  large  diamond-cutting  in- 
dustry has  also  developed  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  fascinat- 
ing to  walk  down  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Johannesburg 
and  gaze  through  the  glass  windows  of 
these  establishments  to  watch  the  cutters 
at  work  with  their  polishers  and  lapi- 
dary wheels. 

Cutting  methods  have  undergone  lit- 
tle change  in  recent  years.  It  is  still  done 
mainly  by  hand,  partly  by  nibbing  one 
stone  against  another,  partly  by  using  a 
swiftly  revolving  wheel  and  diamond 
powder.  AVhere  flaws  are  observed,  or 
when  it  becoincs  necessary  to  remove 
certain  valuable  parts  of  the  diamond, 
iron  wire  well  coated  with  diamond  dust 
is  used  to  cleave  the  stone,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  the  split  is  achieved  with  a  steel 
hammer  and  chisel,  the  blow  being  struck 
in  the  direction  of  the  natural  cleavage. 
When  the  diamond  is  reduced  to  the  de- 
sired size  the  faces,  or,  to  use  the  cor- 
rect teim,  the  facets,  are  polished. 

As  diamonds  are  mainly  used  for  or- 
namental purposes,  such  as  settings  in 
rings,  brooches,  crowns,  sfuds^  or  in 
necklaceSj  etc.,  selection  of  the  stones  is 
made  accordingly,  and  then  they  are  cut 
in  the  various  forms  along  the  lines  of 
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tlie  original  shapes  of  t>ie  erj^Stals,  The 
main  forms  that  have  been  in  general 
use  for  a  long  period  are  the  "Brillianf  \ 
the  "Rose"  and  the  'Table". 

Diamonds,  which  may  be  described  as 
a  natural  form  of  crystallized  carbon, 
possess  a  variety  of  colors,  shapes  and 
appearances,  and  to  classify  them  re- 
quires a  high  degree  of  skill  Expert 
sorters,  with  a  hooded  instrument  over 
their  eyes,  divide  the  diamonds  accord- 
ing to  their  purities,  faults;  shapes,  col- 
ors  and  values- 

Absolutely  colorless  stones  are  not  so 
common  as  cloudy  or  faintly  tinted  speci- 
mens. Common  tints  are  gray,  brown, 
yellow  and  white;  but  atones  in  red, 
green,  blue  and  black' have  also  been 
found,  and  they  are  considered  as  rari- 
ties. The  colors  can  sometimes  be  re- 
moved or  changed  at  high  temperatures, 
but  generally  they  revert  back  to  the 
original  on  cooling.  A  curious  feature  of 
the  diamond  is  the  degree  of  phosphores- 
cence it  can  maintain  after  exposure  to 
sunlight,  or  in  the  presence  of  radium. 
It  then  becomes  clearly  luminous  in  a 
dark  room. 

The  consummate  hardness  of  the  dia- 
mond has  made  it  verj'  useful  for  many 
purposes  other  than  ornamentation-  Its 
degree  of  hardness  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  mineral,  being  indicat- 
ed by  10  in  the  ordinary  scale.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  3.52.  The  diamond's  hard- 
ness makes  it  in  constant  demand  for 
grinding,  polishing  and  drilling.  It  has 
always ^een  the  material  used  for  cutting 
and  engraving  the  diamond  itself,  and, 
no  doubt,  from  this  latter  fact  sprang  the 
old  saying,  "Let  diamond  cut  diamond/' 

Diamonds  are  now  employed  not  only 
for  faceting  preciouS' stones,  but  also  for 


cutting  and  drilling  glass  and  porGelais, 
for  fifte  engraving,  such  as  scales,  and 
in  dentistry  fpr  drilling.  It  is  also  used 

in  bearings  for  watches,  electric  meters, 
and  other  fine  instruments.  For  rock 
drills  and  revolving  saws  for  s tone- 
cutting,  either  diamond  or  'n3ort''  (a 
diamond  in  its  cruder  and  more  inferior 
form)  is  employed,  set  iti  steel  tubes, 
discs  or  bands.  Possibly  rock-drilling  is 
the  most  important  industrial  use  to 
which  it  is  put,  but  another  valuable  use 
for  the  diamond  is  for  drawing  wire  to 
its  required  dimensionSi 

In  1905  was  found  that  record-break- 
ing stone,  tiie  CuUinan  Diamond.  This 
remarkable  gem,  more  than  three  times 
the  size  of  any  stone  known  to  that  time, 
weighed  3,024  carats.  It  was  found  in  the 
yellow  ground  of  the  newly  diseovered 
Premier  Diamond  Mine  in  the  Transvaal^ 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Transvaal 
government  to  be  presented  to  King 
Edward  VII^  in  1907,  The  diamond  was 
then  sent  to  Amsterdam  for  cutting,  and 
was  divided  into  nine  stones,  the  four 
largest  weighing  516,  309,  92  and  62 
Garats- 

In  conclusion,  be  informed  that  the 
most  important  localities  for  diamonds 
have  been  India,  where  they  were  mined 
from  the  earliest  times  til!  the  close  of. 
the  nineteenth  century;  South  America, 
where  they  have  been  mined  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
South  Africa,  to  where  almost  the  whole 
of  the  diamond-mining  industry  has  been 
directed  since  1870.  By  1906  South  Afri- 
can mines  were  supplying  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  world  production.  These 
sparklers  supreme  in  the  realm  of  gems 
add  dazzling  light  to  the  Dark  Continent, 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  So,  Afrida. 
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in  D^^Orting  Jehovah's  mtr\esses 


"jVTEARLY  600  miles  off  the  eastern 
i  1  coast  of  America  lie  the  tiny  Bermu- 
das, highly  advertised  as  a  peaceful  and 
freedarn-ioviTiK  ro^sort  where  weary  visi- 
tors, tired  of  this  world's  cares  and  bat- 
tles, may  find  rest  and  relaxation,  Being 
a  British  Crown  colony,  visitors  expect  to 
find  Bermuda  a  champion  of  demo^^^atic 
rights,  lihertie^  and  privileges,  and  a 
defender  of  traditional  British  freedoms 
—freedom  of  speech^  freedom  of  press 
and  freedom  of  worship.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  liberty-lov- 
ing people  ill  Jiritain  and  America  learn 
that  intolerance  hay  moved  in  and  seized 
Bermuda's  immigration  board,  captured 
her  high  courts,  taken  over  th(.j  legisla- 
tive eharnberft  and  even  entered  the  exec- 
utive ofiice.s  of  the  governor  hinit?elf.  By 
the  hand  of  these  government  agencie^s, 
in  the  heyt  "cloak  and  dagger"  fashion, 
intolerance  has  struck  democratic  free- 
doms a  mifj;hty  blow.  Intolerance  has  cov- 
ered the  dagger  of  religious  prejudice 
and  bigotry  with  a  technically  '1egai" 
cloak  and  used  it  to  murder  freedom  of 
worship  in  Bermuda.  Bermuda  has  ped- 
estaled intolerance,  and  now  dips  in  low 
bows  of  obeisance  before  it. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Two  British  or- 
dained ministers,  Stephen  G.  Miller  and 
Kric  (jr.  Coysh,  belonging  to  that  hody  of 
Christians  known  as  Jehovah's  witness- 
es, served  the  spiritual  interests  of  local 
congregations  in  the  British  Isles  for  a 
number  of  years  during  the  recent  war. 
Face  to  face  with  the  liorrons  inflicted  by 
tEitler's  denionized  bonihers  they  proved 
their  abJHty  to  deliver  public  sermons, 
conduct  Bible  studies,  adniinister  the 
emblems,  <^oiiduct  funerals  ajid  baptis- 
mal services,  and  pet^form  the  usual  du- 
ties of  ordained  ministers  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  Because  of  such 
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faithfulness  in  feeding  and  caring  for 
consecrated  children  of  God  under  ene- 
my fire  they  won  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  Watchtowor  Bible  School  of  Gil- 
ead  in  Ametica,-  in  194G,  where  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  concentrated  study 
and  research  into  Biblical  matters  that 
would  better  equip  them  to  face  the  min- 
isterial  problems  of  the  postwar  world. 
In  February,  1947,  uijon  completing 
their  course  of  study,  they  accepted  an 
assignment  in  Bermuda  where  Christian 
residents  had  requested  that  ordained 
ministers  be;  sent  to  care  for  their  spirit- 
ual needs.  It  was  a  storjuy  voyage,  those 
677  miles  from  New  York,  and  one  that 
served  as  a  foretaste  of  the  rough  treat- 
ment awaiting  them  at  the  hands  of  some 
freedom-hating  Bermudians,  To  their  ut- 
ter dismay,  andrContrary  to  information 
supplied  by  the  "British  Consulate  in  New 
Yorkj  upon  arrival  they  were  not  even 
permitted  to  land,  but  were  told  they 
would  have  to  return  on  the  same  boat 
It  mattered  not  that  they  were  British 
subjects  and  ordained  ministers.  They 
were  Jehovah's  witnesses,  hence  ''unrec- 
ognized'' as  a  body  of  Christians. 

Only  after  persistent  talking  on  the 
part  of  ]\riller  and  Coysh,  and  only  after 
local  residents  had  posted  a  £150  bond, 
did  the  authorities  allow  them  to  disem- 
bark pending  further  consideration  of 
their  case.  When  some  time  later  verbal 
consent  was  given  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  a  missionary  home 
was  established  by  funds  of  the  Watch 
Tower  Bible  &  Tract  Society.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  people  gladly  received  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  Bible  studies  were 
being  held  with  upward  of  100  persons. 
In  Hamilton,  the  capital,  a  congregation 
was  organized. 

No  sooner  was  this  good  work  in  Eer- 
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rauda  beg-un  when  suddenly  tlie  Immi- 
gration Board  ordered  the  two  to  ter- 
minate their  activities  and  leave  the  col- 
ony. No  reason  was  given.  Seeing  the 
hand  of  intolerance  behind  this  move 
Miller  and  Coysh  decided  to  remain  and 
fight  this  monster  of  iniqnity  in  the 
courts.  In  due  time,  the  lower  court  ruled 
that  since  they  wet-e  ministers  the  immi- 
gration lawB  exGinptod  tluan  from  depor- 
tation. This  decision  greatly  enraged  the 
enemy  that  was  bent  on  ridding  the  is- 
lands of  these  benc^volent  ministers,  and 
so,  through  their  tool  the  Crown  Prose- 
cutor Hnxley,  they  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Here  the  high  court 
set  aside  the  lower  court^s  decision  and 
ruled  that  Miller  and  Coysh  were  not 
ministers. 

Note  this  impudent  example  of  ''fram- 
ing mischief  by  law".  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  British  government  had  allowed 
these  men  to  continue  their  ministry  dur- 
ing the  years  of  war^  and  pushing  aside 
the  overwhelming  testimony  and  affida- 
vits proving  that  at  that  very  time  they 
were  serving  as  fully  ordained  and  quali- 
fied ministers,  the  high  court  dug  up  an 
amended  Marriage  Act,  wherein  it  de- 
fined a  '^minister''  as  a  person  permitted 
by  the  government  to  perform  marriag- 
es. The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  since 
these  men  had  performed  no  marriages 
they  were  not  ministers,  notwithsta-nd- 
ing  the  fact  that  Jehovah's  ordained  min- 
isters perform  marriages  iu  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  from 
England  to  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
in  Bermuda's  neighhoring  countries  of 
Newfoundland  and  Amer- 
ica, They  refused  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  ministers 
hecause  they  refused  to 
grant  them  permits  to  per- 
form marriages  because 
they  refused  to  recognize 
Jehovah^s  witnesses  as  a 
hody  of  Christians  i 


Petitions  for  Freedom  of  Worship 

It  is  indeed  a  sori^  state  of  affairs 
when  a  minority  group  of  British  citi- 
zens have  to  petition  their  own  govern- 
ment, the  victors  in  the  recent  struggle 
against  totalitarianism,  for  the  basic 
freedom  and  right  to  worship  Qod  in  the 
way  one  chooses.  Yet,  this  was  necessary 
in  Bermuda.  At  the  time  the  battle  raged 
back  and  forth  in  the  courts,  the  matter 
was  Vn'ought  to  the  attention  of  responsi- 
l)le  authority,  the  governor  in  couneiL 
The  congregation  of  nearly  200  served 
by  Miller  and  Coysh  signed  a  petition 
asking  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  he  rec- 
ognized as  a  world-wide  organization  of 
faithful,  upright  and  dependable  Chris- 
tians by  the  Benauda  officials,  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  The  peti- 
tion did  not  ask  for  special  favors.  It 
only  pleaded  that  the  undue  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  placed  upon  these 
Christians  be  removed,  and  that  they  be 
granted  tiie  same  privileges  of  choosing 
their  own  ministers  that  are  extended  to 
other  religions. 

The  Internatioual  Bible  Students  As- 
sociation of  London  and  the  Watch  Tow- 
er Bible  &  Tract  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
also  lodged  strong  protests  with  the  gov- 
ernor, ''Ills  Excellency,  Admiral  Sir 
Ralph  Leatham^  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  th&  Bath, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the 
Bermudas."  The  ear  of  ^^His  Excellency, 
etc.,  etc.",  however, 
was  stone-deaf  to  all 
these  pleas  for  jus- 
tiee. 
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This  indifference  Id  high  places  to- 
ward religious  bigotry  and  intolerance 
aroused  the  ire  of  Bermuda's  freedom- 
loving  people  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
public  petition  was  circulated  calling  on 
the  legislature,  the  House  of  Assembly, 
to  give  to  the  people  their  freedom  of 
worship.  Over  a  thousand  individuals 
signed  this  petition^  and  these  included 
liberty-lovin§?  ministers,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, doctors,  and  other  prominent 
citizens. 

That  a  powerful  and  malicious  force 
was  working  behind  the  scenes  became 
manifest  when  this  petition^  very  Inrge 
for  little  Bermuda,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Jumping  to  their 
feet,  a  few  individuals  took  turns  scream- 
ing against  Jehovah's  witnesses  that 
they  were  "Communists"  and  '^Reds'*,  in 
an  effort  to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  Assemblymen.  This  minority 
opposition  was  so  well  orgajiized,  and 
their  hysteria  so  well  rehearsed,  that 
they  were  able  to  give  the  petition  a  ^'six- 
months'  hoist*',  meaning  that  it  was  by- 
passed without  being  acted  upon  by  the 
Assembly.  It  is  still  the  hope  of  the  more 
than  a  thousand  petitioners  in  Bermuda 
that  someone  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
will  revive  this  matter  before  the  Assem- 
bly soon. 

Following  up  this  wickedness  the  ene- 
my moved  fast  to  exterminate  these  de- 
vout Christians  whose  very  presence  in 
Bermuda  annoyed  their  dictatorial  com- 
plex and  religious  bigotry.  With  dramat- 
ic action  Miller  and  Coysh  were  subject- 
ed to  the  ignominy  of  deportation  from 
a  British  colony  as  if  they  were  erimi^ 
jials  of  the  worst  sort.  On  September  26, 
1948j  the  chief  immigration  officer,  Ar- 
thur T.  Guest,  aceompanied  by  a  police- 
man and  a  detective,  swooped  down  on 
the  two  ministers  and  whisked  them  and 
their  luggage  off  to  the  airport  whore  a 
London-bound  plane  was  poised  for  the 
take-off.  Thus  ended  a  19-month  battle 
in  Bermuda  in  which  lovers  of  truth  and 
freedom  valiantly  fought  in  the  open 
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against  a  pious  crowd  of  hypoerit&s  that 

hid  and  entrenched  themselves  behind 
'legal"  bulwarks  and  poHtical  authority. 
The  reports  on  this  deportation  of  minis- 
ters have  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
many  countries  and  have  shocked  free- 
dom-loving people. 

Enemies  Uncovered  and  Exposed 

The  enemies  of  free  worship  in  Ber- 
muda thought  that  by  hiding  behind  the 
enforcement  of  a  simple  immigration 
code  they  would  never  be  discovered.  In 
the_  words  of  God's  prophet  they  said; 
"We  have  made  lies  our  refugej  and  un- 
der falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves/' 
(Isaiah  26  : 1 5)  Apparently  they  did  not 
know  that  Christ  said  :  *'There  is  nothing 
covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed;  and 
hid,  that  shall  not  be  known,"  (Matthew 
10:  2G)  It  is  the  truth  that  uncovers  and 
exposes  the  enemy's  charges  as  false. 
For  example,  when  a  certain  E.  P.  T. 
Tucker  cried  out  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly that  Jehovah's  witnesses  bordered  on 
the  Communiats  and  an  F-BJ.  report 
would  prove  it,  the  report  was  brought 
forth  which  declared  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  *'the  inquiries  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  determined 
that  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  not  allied 
with  any  subversi ve  group ",  Scports  and 
evidence  also  from  Canada,  Yugoslavia, 
Russia,  Rumania,  and  other  places,  like- 
wise exposed  the  slanderous  Tucker  ac- 
cusation as  libel. 

Again,  a  Mrs.  Hilda  Aitken,  M.CP,, 
tried  to  prove  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  subversive  by  isolating  a  conple  of 
phrases  from  the  Witnass&s'  iexthook 
''Let  God  Be  True".  She  could  not  "ra- 
tionalize" their  teachings  with  those  of 
some  other  churches.  This  only  served 
to  arouse  interest  of  others.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Assembly  wanted  a 
copy  of  the  bopk,  so  50  copies  were  fur- 
nished. The  press  quoted  the  Aitken 
distortiojjs,  and  as  a  rasuU  many  more 
people  obtained  the  publication  and 
learned  firsthand  that  Jehovah's  witness- 
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ee  are-  tr  fact,  peaeefnlj  law-ftbiding  and 
upright  people,  Christians  in  the  true 
sense.  Tlje  radio  and  press  played  a 
prominent  part  in  this  battle.  Over  50  ar- 
ticles were  carried  in  the  newspapers, 
and  many  people  came  to  know  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  as  fearless  fighters  for 
freedom- 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  declared  that  the 
activity  and  the  literature  "of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  not  seditious  and  that 
Jehovah's  witnesses  could  not  be  consti- 
tutionally convicted  under  the  sedition 
statutes.  This  holding  was  made  in  the 
case  of  Taylor  v.  Mississippi  (319  U.  S. 
583)  in  1943. 

Previously  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana, in  December,  1941,  made  a  sim- 
ilar ruling  in  favor  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es in  the  ease  of  McKee  and  Trent  v. 
Indiana  {219  Ind.  247),  where  the  con- 
victions of  two  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
were  set  aside.  The  convictions  of  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses  under  the  Indiana  Sedi- 
tion Statute  were  reversed  and  the  cases 
ordered  dismissed. 

As  early  as  June,  1941,  the  statutory 
three- judge  federal  court  in  London, 
Kentucky,  issued  an  injunction  against 
the  attorney  general  of  Kentucky,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Harlan,  Ken- 
tucky, and  others.  The  injunction  re- 
strained them  from  enforcing  and  apply- 
ing the  Sedition  Statute  against  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses.  The  three  federal  Judges 
examined  hundreds  of  pieces  of  litera- 
ture and  found  nothing  in  the  literature 
or  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  that  was  seditious.  The 
case  is  styled  and  reported  as  Beeler  et 
al  v.  Smith  et  at  (40  F.  Supp.  139). 

In  addition  to  these  American  deci- 
sions, the  high  courts  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
have  reached  similar  decisions  in  the 
cases  styled  The  Magistrate,  Bulawayo 
V,  Oliver  Maidstone  KabungOj  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  on 
March  22,  1938,  and  Adelaide  Company 
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of  Jehovah's  witnesses^  Inc.,  r.  The  C&m- 
monwealth,  decided  by  the  High  Court  of 
Australia  in  1943. 
This  array  of  judicial  decisions  stana== 

as  a  monument  and  testimony  to  th« 
whole  world  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  not  subversive  or  seditious,  and 
brands  as  lies  the  reports  made  in  Ber- 
muda that  resulted  in  the  deportation  of 
Miller  and.Coysh. 

AVhen  a  wolf  howls  everyone  knowB 
him  by  his  voice.  So  when  these  enemies 
of  freedom  cried  "Eeds !"  "Communists  T 
discerning  ears  recognized  the  wolfish 
bark  as  coming  from  the  same  throat 
that  utters  the  *^Red"  howl  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  namely,  the  throat  of  Catho- 
lic Action.  *'Thi&  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Witnesses/'  observes  The  Bermuda 
Recorder,  "savours  to  some  extent  of  the 
present  rhysteria  over  Communism  that 
exists  in  the  United  States.  "We  hope  in- 
deed that  the  Communist  bogey  will  not 
reach  these  shores  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  there."  Columnist  Edgerton  Tucker 
noted  that  in  Eng-land  and  America  "the 
strongest  opposition  came  from  Catho- 
lics" ^against  the  Witnesses.  And  attor- 
ney Donald  C,  Smith,  M,C-P-,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Ro7/al  Gazette  points  his 
linger  in  the  right  direction  when  he  said: 

Inqiiiry  will  show  that  ...  in  every  Ko- 
man  Catholic  cotintry  the  **J.  W."  sect  has 
been  atrcmaouslj  persecuted.  It  also  appears 
that  in  many  non-Catholic  countries,  by  con- 
certed calumny  and  propaganda  the  Cathclica 
have,  for  a  time,  roused  adverse  prejudice  in 
governmental  circles  against  this  sect,  but  that 
in  every  ease^  by  their  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  public  support  those  prejudices  have  been 
removed  and  the  finger  pointed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Two  days  after  Miller  and  Coysh  were 
expelled  Bennudians  read  the  following 
in  their  newspapers :  "The  Board  of  Im- 
migration has  relaxed  its  rules  govern- 
ing Portuguese  labourers  in  the  Colony 
and  in  future  is  to  consider  applications 
to  bring  their  wives  and  families  to  Ber- 
muda/' Thus  the  Ininiigration  Board  be- 
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comes  the  front  office  for  Catholic  Ac- 
tion and  its  export-import  business.  Or- 
der No-  1:  Export  British  subjects  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel!  Order  No,  2: 
Import  foreign  subjects  and  supersti- 
tious slaves  of  Rome ! 

Truly  a  nauseating  ronditiou,  and  one 
that  caused  hundreds  of  Bermudians  to 
address  letters  and  cables  to  the  king  of 
EnglaAd  asking  for  relief-  Strange,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions (not  in  Russia)  a  Crown  colony  (-an 
bodily  uproot  and  deport  the  pastors  o£ 
a  Christian  congregation. 

The  deportation  hat^  spread  the  fire 
of  battle  to  the  Home  government,  for 
no  sooner  had  Miller  and  Coysh  set  foot 
in  England  than  membei's  of  Parliament 
-were  informed  of  this  outrageous  inci- 
dent. It  caused  quite  a  stir  among  them 
and  one  M.P.,  in  reply,  wrote  :  "I  will  not 
tolerate  anything  in  the  nature  of  reli- 
gious   discrimination    and    have    today 


strongly  rejjTesented  the  matter  of  the 
young  men  in  Bermuda  to  Mr.  Creech- 
Jones,"  the  colonial  secretary. 

Lying  as  it  does  in  the  U»  S.  Defense 
Zone  and  dependinj^  to  a  large  extent  up- 
on U.  S.  e<^onomy,  Bermuda's  action  of 
repudiating  and  deporting  the  accredited 
repre«<^ntativ(!S  of  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic American  Bible  societies,  it  cer- 
tainly comes  as  a  slap  in  ^'Unclc  Sam's" 
face.  Consequently,  as  long  as  a  situation 
like  this  continues,  visitors  from  the 
United  States  will  not  look  at  Bermuda 
as  a  peaceful  and  freedom-loving  resort, 
but  rather,  as  an  island  fortress  of  reli- 
gious Viatred  and  bigotry.  Every  visitor 
will  see  the  beautiful,  clean,  white  coral 
i-sland,  but  tiie  informed  visitor  will  pon- 
der Jcjsus'  words,  *'Ye^re  like  unto  whit- 
ed  st^pulchres,  which  outwardly  appear 
heantiful,  but  inwardly -arc  full  of  dead 
men's  bonew,  and  of  all  uneleanness-" 
—Matthew  23:27,  A.S.V. 
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Spain's  Church  Censor  Bars  "Qenthman's  Agreement'* 

C  Persons  familiar  with  the  history  of  pai^t  centuries  or  th<^  ^.eiiong  ol'  Catholic  dictators 
of  modern  timei  are  awar^?  of  tht;  Catholic  Churches  pcrsciiution  ol  Jewf^.  Jiist  another 
pebble  ^as  added  to  the  mountain  of  evidence  when  the  following  dispEiteh  was  published 
in  the  September  30,  1048,  New  York  Tm'^^:  ''Madrid,  Sept.  28— The  tllm  ^GenUemaii's 
Agreement'  has  been  rejected  for  Spanish  liistribution  by  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  member 
of  thf?  Film  Censorship  Board  oti  moral  gromtds,  Aceor(3ing  to  a  source  close  to  the  board, 
the  bajming  order  stipulated  that  while  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to  'stimulate  love  among: 
individuals,  societies,  tiatious  and  peoples^  this  should  not  extend  to  Jews.  The  order  com- 
mented: *Evil  shou]d  be  despised  and  e^-il-doers  piti^^d,  but  to  condescend  to  what  is  wrong, 
and  even  to  stimulate  it^  i^  entirely  different.  That  is  why  it  is  asked  of  the  Lord  that  He  should 
deign  to  humihate  the  enemies  of  His  holy  church,  and  as  such  might  Jews  be  considered/ 
Th(^ ecclesiastical  memher  of  tJie  board  then  listed  six  points  that  he  Lermcd  ^theolo^^icai  er- 
rors'^  on  which  the  consorahip  order  was  based.  The  first  and  second  points  declared  that 
Ln  the  tllm  divorce  was  made  obvious,  and  that  to  state  that  therr  was  no  difference  between 
Jewa  and  Christians  ^as  ^merely  so  many  words'.  The  fourth  point  deelared  that  the  forfeit- 
ing of  being  a  Christian  for  even  eight  weeks,  as  the  hero  of  the  61m  did,  was  impossible  with- 
out renouncing  bis  Christian  faith,  which  would  be  a  *gricvous  sin\  The  fifth  point  declared: 
^They  soy  that  for  many  Jews  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  he  caOed  Jews.  Pride  of  what?  The 
pride  of 'being  the  people  who  put  God  to  death?  Of  being  perfidious^  as  they  are  eallediin. 
Holy  Scripture?'  The  sixth  point  accused  the  lilm  of  condoning  the  idea  of  the  suppre^^sion  of 
rehgion.  The  ecclesiastical  opinion  concluded  that  the  iilm  could  have  been  rejeeted  for  'po- 
litical and  historical  reasons^  but  that  the  church  member  preferred  moral  grounds." 
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'HIS  article  looks  bact 
several  months  of 


on 


operation  of  Britain's  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Scheme.  It  is  now 
running  fairly  smoothly.  Its  popularity 
among  the  general  public,  is  an  undeni- 
able testimony  of  its  merit.  Whether  this 
maternal  ea^  of  Britmh  for  hw  popu- 
lation, from  the  "cradle  to  the  grave'', 
will  achieve  all  that  is  expected  depends 
largely  on  the  ability  of  her  national  re- 
sources to  meot  thf^  cost,  and,  of  eouise, 
the  good-wi]l  and  wholehearted  co-oper- 
ation of  a)l  concerned  with  its  admin- 
istration and  operation.  The  National 
Health  Service  Act,  which  is  the  instru- 
ment ^acting  the  necessary  legislation 
for  the  new  scheme,  came  into  operation 
on  July  5  of  this  year  and  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  century  of  progress  in 
Britain's  medical  and  health  services. 

To  give  some  idea  of  its  comprehen- 
sive scope — apart  altogether  from  the 
payment  of  sickness,  maternity,  funeral 
and  other  ibeneiits — it  may  be  stated  that 
the  free  service  available  for  all  includes 
hospital,  and  specialist  services,  general 
practitioner  services  (including  dental 
and  obstetric  services),  local  govern- 
ment health  services  (including  extend- 
ed maternity  child  welfare,  home  nurs- 
ing and  home  helps) ;  and  opthalmic 
treatment  inid  appJiaji^es.  LocaJ  he^JtJj 
centers  are  being  established  as  resourc- 
es permit. 

Hospital  and  specialist  attention  cover 
consultant  and  hospital  services  of  all 
kinds,  including  maternity  accommoda- 
tion, tuberculosis  sanatoria,  infectious 
diseases  units,  provision  for  the  chronic 
.sickj  inenta]  hospitals  and  mental  deil- 
ciency  units,  aecommodation  for  conva- 
lescence and  all  forniK  of  special  treat- 
ment. There  is  the  general  personal 
health  care  hy  doctors  and  dentists  of 
the  patient's  choice,  and  the  new  health 
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centers  will  provide  on 
premises  technically 
equipped  and  staffed  at 
public  cost,  facilities  for  general  practi- 
tioner and  dental  service,  special  clijiieal 
services  of  the  local  health  authorities, 
and  out-patient  clinics  for  the  specialist 
aerviees. 

All  expectant  mothers  and  children 
under  five  years  of  a^e  are  entitled  to 
one  pint  of  milk  a  day  at  half  price,  in 
addition  to  the  customer'^  normal  allow- 
ance; and  supplies  of  orange  juice  are 
guaranteed  to  them  at  subi^idizcd  price, 
and  cod  liver  oil  free  of  charge.  To  those 
unable  to  pay,  the  milk  and  orange  juiee 
are  supplied  free.  The  niaternify  and 
child  welfare  services,  which  were  in 
operation  before  the  new  act  came  into 
foree^  also  provide  ante-natal  and  post- 
natal care  for  mothers,  together  with 
milk  foods  and  vitamin  preparations. 

The  school  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, which  now  form  part  of  the  new 
nations?  health  or^anj^aiion,  provide,  as 
heretofore,  regular  medical  examination 
and  treatment  for  all  children  attending 
schools  niaintained  by  local  education 
authorities,  arul  all  attending  grant- 
aided  primary' or  secondary  schools  re- 
ceive one-third  pint  of  milk  daily  in 
school  free  of  charge,  and  there  is  serv- 
ice of  school  moah^  which  js  being  ex- 
tended and  for  which  a  small  charge  is 
made-    ■ 

Under  the  new  Act,  nearly  all  hospi- 
tals have  been  taken  over  by  the  minister 
of  health  to  run  as  a  single  integrated 
service.  There  are  fourteen  hospital  re- 
gions, each  ba.sed  on  a  university  or  a 
medical  schaol,  and  regional  hoards  have 
the  responsibility  of  planning  hospital 
services  in  their  rt-gion.  The  day-to-day 
running  of  the  hospitals  devolves  on  a 
number  of  management  committees,  usu- 
ally running  a  group  of  hospitals.  Teach^ 
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ing  hospitals  are  separately  adminis- 
tered by  boards  of  governors.  All  hospi- 
tal and  specialist  attention  is  now  avail- 
able free  of  charge,  but  bods  are  set 
aside  for  those  desiring  to  pay  for  spe- 
cial amenities,  such  as  greater  privacy, 
as  well  as  those  wishing  to  remain  pri- 
vate patients  of  dootors  working  iij  the 
service.  The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
service  are  either  full-time,  in  receipt  of 
a  salary,  or  part-time,  usually  paid  on  a 
sessional  basis,  in  which  case  they  re- 
main free  to  ficcept  private  patients. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  trained 
doctors  and  ancillary  staff  in  modern  re- 
habilitation methods  and  has  issued 
equipment  and  provided  hospitals  with 
prefabricated  huts  suitable  for  gymnasia 
or  handicrafts-  Then  there  is  the  medico- 
social  work  now  being  undertaken  by  an 
increasing  number  of  hospitals,  and 
home  nursing,  which  is  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  health  authorities. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  provision  of  health  centers,  which 
are  more  or  less  in  the  experimental 
stage,  has  aroused  great  public  interest, 
and  at  a  national  conference  of  Labour 
"Women,  on  September  29,  a  resolution 
was  passed  urging  the  government  to  al- 
low local  authorities  to  build  health  cen- 
ters. 

Hecently  the  British  Medical  Assoeia- 
tioa  issued  a  report  on  the  planning  of 
health  centers,  baaed  on  an  investigation 
into  the  existing  private  practice  among 
doctors.  This  report  is  timely,  as  it  fol- 
lows a  dispute  between  the  minister  of 
health  and  the  Birmingham  city  council 
concerning  the  admission  qf  paying  pa- 
tients to  the  single  experimental  center 
which  the  council  is  erecting.  This  re- 
port stresses  the  irrational  and  ineffi- 
cient division  of  functions  between  the 
family  doctor  and  the  various  medical 
and  preventive  services,  such  as  child 
welfare  clinics,  ante-natal  clinics,  health 
visitors,  the  school  medical  service,  etc- 
The  case  for  unifying  these  services  in 
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a  single  center  is  strong;  the  case  for  re- 
lieving the  doctors  of  the  demands  of  a 
24-hour  service  and  providing  him  with 
better  equipment  than  he  could  individ- 
ually afford  and  with  adequate  secretar- 
ial and  ancillary  services  is  strong. 

The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  a  24-hour  service  is  being  met  at  pres- 
ent  in  at  least  one  large  London  suburb 
by  the  doctors'  arranging  a  rota  at  a 
more  or  less  central  place  where  one  will 
be  on  duty  after  the  normal  surgery 
hours.  The  doctors  as  a  body,  generally 
speaking,  have  composed  their  differ- 
ences with  the  minister  of  health-  Before 
the  new  scheme  was  launched,  bitter  con- 
troversy raged  and  a  targe  percentage 
of  the  doctors  refused  to  acknowledge  it 
The  British  Medical  Association  put  for- 
ward ''strong  objections"  largely  as  they 
couid  not  ''stomach"  the  idea  of  being,  as 
they  thought,  just  servants  of  a  state 
bureaucracy  and  also  because  the  basic 
method  of  remuneration  was  not  to  their 
liking.  A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  shown 
on  both  sides,  but  today  there  is  only  a 
comparatively  small  aeetion  led  by  Lord 
Horder  who  are  actively  opposed- 
It  is  now  known  that  out  of  21,000  gen- 
eral practitioners^  18,000  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Scheme  while  of  42^  rail- 
lion  people  in  England  and  Wales  3&J 
million  are  now  on  the  doctors'  lists,  of 
which  more  than  half  have  been  trans- 
ferred automatically  from  the  former 
national  insurance  scheme.  The  dentists 
have  been  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  remuneration  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, but  their  case  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly impressive,  and  up  to  date 
some  7,500  out  of  10,000  have  joined- 

Tlie  doctors  can  have  a  maximum  list 
of  4,000  people — a  total  which  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  doctor  can  efficiently 
manage  in  a  very  busy  winter  season. 
This  maximum  means  that  many  doctors 
will  be  better  off  financially;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated  that  some  mecjical 
men  consider  that  2,500-3,000  are  as 
many  as  they  can  manage  with  adequate 
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care  and  attention,  and  in  some  of  these 
eases  they  may  actually  earn  rather  less 
than  they  formerly  received  from  private 
patients  and  for  panel  patients.  Another 
criticism  of  the  maximum  list  is  that  it 
destroys  the  ideal  of  the  family  doctor, 
Among  fhe  pressing  difficulties  and 
noteworthy  deficiencies  are  the  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  and  the  fact  that  the 
chronic  sick,  such  as  old  patients,  keep 
beds  occupied  for  very  long  periods 
which  might  be  taken  by  many  more 
cases  of  acute  illness.  There  is  also  the 
complaint  by  some  doctors  that  the 
bhemistg'  shops  close  too  early,  prevent- 
ing the  patient  from  getting  his  medicine 
the  same  evening  that  the  doctor  makes 
out  the  prescription^  In  some  areas  this 
difficulty  is  being  overcome  by  chemists' 
arranging  a  rota  by  which  one  shop  re- 
mains open  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
while  the  doctor  starts  his  evening  con- 
sultations earlier, 

Public  Reaction  Favorable 

The  reaction  of  the  people  generally 
to  the  new  scheme  has  been  decidedly 
favorable,  but  the  cost  of  its  popularity 
has  been  extra  work  for  the  doctors,  op- 
ticians and  dentists.  The  rush  on  doctors 
has  been  so  pronounced  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  issue  a  warning  against  over- 
taxing them  with  unnecessary  calls.  The 
Scheme  was  well  timed  to  be  launched  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  there  was 
the  least  possibility  of  rush  on  doctors, 
but  there  is  strong  fear  that  the  winter 
will  bring  an  additional  burden  to  doc- 
tors, especially  in  industrial  areas,  and 
some  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
if  the  run  on  surgeries  continues  for  the 
least  indisposition. 

On  September  29;  Mr,  Bevan,  the  min- 
ister of  health,  also  appealed  to  the  pub- 
tic  to  use  their  doctors  wisely.  '*Don't  let 


us  become  a  nation  of  hypochondriacs, 
asking  the  doctor'^s  advice  when  it  is  not 
really  wanted,  and  when  often  onr  own 

advice  might  be  as  good  as  his,"  Mr. 
Be  van  further  said,  "Doctors  on  the 
whole  are  participating  and  working  loy- 
ally," The  doctors,  however,  have  been 
reheved  of  one  headache  at  least.  They 
are  now  paid  by  check  quarterly,  with- 
out the  worry  of  unpaid  bills. 

To  the  average  person  the  new  medical 
plan  brings  a  sense  of  economic  securi- 
ty. Whereas  previously  a  serious  illness 
or  an  operation  on  any  member  of  the 
family  brought  a  iinancial  burden  that 
often  fell  heavily  on  the  family  ex- 
chequer. Sometimes  it  ate  up  the  savings 
and  brought  debts  in  its  train.  That  will 
not  happen  now,  as  such  emergencies  are 
provided  for  under  the  new  Act.  It  is 
true  that  at  first  there  was  some  dislike 
to  what  appeared  as  charity,  but  gradu- 
ally all  are  realizinf^  that  they  are  not 
getting  their  medieal  treatment  free  but 
that  they  pay  for  it  through  the  National 
Insurance. 

All  right-minded  persons  ,will  welcome 
any  scheme  that  gives  some  security  to 
the  people  and  guarantees  medical  at- 
tention for  all  classes.  But  it  will  be  a 
happy  experience  when  all  sickness  and 
sorrow  conies  under  the  control  of  the 
G-reat  Physician  in  that  glad  day  of  His 
kingdom  now  at  hand.  That  alone  can 
prescribe  the  true  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases and  bring  lasting  benefits  to  the 
obedient  ones  of  mankind.  To  learn 
about  the  righteous  requirements  of  the 
King  is  so  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of 
health  and  life  in  abundance.  God's 
Word  says,  at  Proverbs  4:20,22:  "My 
spns  attend  to  my  words;  incline  thine 
ear  unto  my  sayings  .  .  ,  for  they  are 
life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and  health 
to  all  their  flesh." — Aivake!  correspond- 
ent in  Britain, 
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Tuning-  In  on  the  Universe 


Fq^  centuries  man  has  gazed  in 
wonderment  at  the  stars.  Now  lie 
can  also  listen  to  t3iera.  And  what 
i\  rowdy,  raueous  lot  the^  are!  Dis- 
turbers of  the  celestial  peace,  no  tess.  The 
"radio  telescope^'  that  tunes  in  on  the  univerte 
is  simply  a  204-ineh  HEiucer-shapcd  radio  re- 
flector^ an  antenna  dewigned  to  colJect  and  con- 
centratt  radio  waves  much  as  a  parabolic  re- 
flector collects  light  w^v(?s.  It  ia  mounted  so 
that  it  ean  follow  the  sim  or  a  designated  sec- 
tion of  the  sky  aiitamatically.  This  "radio  tele- 
scope" has  caught  the  mdio  frequencies  con- 
stantly generated  all  over  the  cosmos,  the  sun, 
the  Miiky  Way  and  other  galaxies.  Its  'Var^' 
has  heard  from  outposts  of  the  universe  unpene- 
trated  "by  telescopic  ''eyes'"'. 

'g  But  when  some  reporters  loo&e  such  spec- 
tacular phrases  as  ''song  of  the  cosmos^^  "cosmic 
melodjj"  "music  of  the  spheres,"  etc.,  they 
streteh  several  points.  The  scientists  say  it 
**sounda  like  a  combination  of  gravel  falling  on 
the  roof  and  the  howling  of  wolvea".  It  eorncs 
out  of  the  loud-speaker  as  static,  a  suecession 
of  sputterings,  hissings^  cracklings,  ernshinga, 
weird  wai3ings  mid  raucous  blasting's.  Anything 
but  music  as  the  human  ear  knous  it- 


'^  The  optical  window  througb  which  we  peer 
at  the  universe  with  pant  telescopes  eoveis 
the  range  of  wave  lengths  from  infrared  through 
the  visible  spectrum  down  to  the  ultraviolet. 
N"ow^  the  discovery  of  "cosmii?  noise'^  has  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  setiond  ^'window''  to 
the  universe  whieh  is  transpaverit  to  a  wide 
range  of  radio  wn,ves.  Unlike  the  optical  tele- 
scope, the  "radio  telescope"  can  be  used  in 
cloudy  Aveather,  as  radio  waves  penetrate  clouds 
59  well  as  haze.  Also,  the  radio  fi'equencies  from 
tite  Kun  and  Milky  Way  and  other  far-flung- 
parts  of  the  universe  penetrate  clouds  of  cosmic 
dust  that  render  largre  areas  of  space  opaque 
to  optical  telescopes.  Hence  this  new  "window" 
opens  wider  and  more  distant  vtstas  of  the  uni- 
verse to  man.  Like  a  celestial  X-riiy,  this  Tiew 
iastninient  penetrates  regions  now  invisible  to 


the  teleseopie  eye  and  reports  the  noisy  pres- 
ence of  stars  in  far  xeachrs  of  stellar  space 
hitherto  unknown. 

■^j  All  this  onlightenment  on  the  boisterous 
^oin^s-on  in  the  stir-studded  vault  came  from 
Cornell  Uni vei'sity's  oelebi-ation  o±"  it;;  t^ightieth 
annivers^ary  during  Oetuhtr^  1948,  Aytronomers, 
phyfeicista,  eleetrieal  engineers  und  pioni?ci's  in 
radio  poniniiunication^  scii^nti^ts  not  only  from 
the  United  Stu-t^^s  but  also  from  Canada  and 
England,  met  for  a  conference  on  this  new 
seienee  of  radio  Etstronomy,  offspring  of  a  un- 
ion hetween  radio  engineering  and  astrophysics. 
Coniell  demun^trnted  the  204-iiich  ''radio  ti^le- 
scope". 

'^^  However^  it  was  in  19::I0  that  the  Ameriean 
physicist  K.  G,  Janaky  first  calfed  attention  to 
these  celestial  noises.  Evt^otnaDy  he  traced  them 
to  the  Milky  Way.  Tht*  b^st  work  on  this  static 
from  the  stars  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain, 
w^here  a  detailed  map  has  been  produced  on 
which  the  strength  of  the  galactic  noise  that 
eomes  from  all  directions  is  indicated. 

"^  Another  interesting  discovery  reported  at 
the  Cornell  conference  was  the  revelation  of  a 
new  solar  mystery.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
science  had  helieved  that  the  sun  was  surround- 
ed hy  a  powerful  magnetic  tield-  Xow  recent 
measurements  disclnsc  no  ma^ietie  field  what- 
soever. What  happened  to  it¥  Either  it  was 
never  there  or  it  has  been  lost.  In  either  case, 
this  absence  of  a  magnetic  Jield  around  the  sun 
knocks  one  «f  the  major  props  from  nndor  the 
present  theoi^  of  the  nature  of  thc^  cowmic  rays, 
which  is  based  on  the  existence  of  such  a  sun- 
girdling  magnetic  field.  It  becomes  a  question 
as  to  how  much  scientists  learn  from  new  dis- 
coveries,  or  how  much   they  unlearn, 

%  Actually,  scientiiic  discoveries  only  empha- 
size to  humble  and  reasoning  minds  the  un-^ 
fathomable  wjdth  and  depth  and  height,  the 
dimension  I  ess  proportions  pf  Jehovah  God's 
boundless  universe.  Man  will  never  comprehend 
His  wondrous  works,  itny  more  than  the  ajit 
will  fathom  the  mind  of  intelligent  man. 
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The  "Heir  of  All  Things' 

IN  A  letter  directed  to  the  Hebrews  and 
which  they  should  have  been  "well  able 
to  understand  throug'h  acquaintance  witli 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  read; 
"It  was  little  by  little  and  in  different 
ways  that  God  spoke  in  old  times  to  our 
forefathers  through  the  prophets,  but  in 
these  latter  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  in 
a  Son,  whom  he  had  destined  to  possess 
everything,  and  through  whom  he  had 
made  the'  world/'  (Hebrews  1:1^2,  An 
Amer.  Trans,)  This  means,  simply  said, 
that  Jehovah  God  appointed  Jesus  Christ 
His  beloved  Son  to  be  the  "heir  of  all 
thingti",  the  One  whom  we  should  there- 
fore faithfully  follow,  giving  strict  heed 
to  Him^ 

How,  then,  did  Jesus  become  the  heir 
of  all  "things?  Not  through  any  mere 
favoritism  on  God's  part  To  illustrate 
how  He  came  to  be  appointed  to  possess 
all  things  in  the  name  of  His  Father^ 
Jesus  on  earth  gave  the  parables  of  the 
treasure  that  was  hid  in  the  field  aud  the 
pearl  of  ^reat  price.  He  said:  "Again, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ij3  like  unto  treas- 
ure hid  in  a  field ;  the  which  when  a  man 
hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  there- 
ol"  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and 
buyeth  that  field.  Again,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchaijt  rnau, 
seekj-ng  goodly  pearls :  who,  when  he  had 
found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and 
sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it/' 
(Matthew  13 :  44-4fi)  Thus  it  wasby  selh 
ingall  that  Hehad,andat  such  a  cost  He 
bought  the  treasure  or  pearl  of  great 
price-  That  thing  of  extreme  value  is  the 
"hidden  mystery",  the  '^kingdom  of  heav- 
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en",  and  it  is  a  treasure  that  was  hidden 
within  the  sphere  of  God's  universal  or- 
ganization. That  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
holy  and  therefore  includes  only  those 
wlio^  by  God's  grace,  are  made  pure  and 
holy  in  God^s  sight  and  made  members 
of  His  royal  household. 

Note  the  transaction  of  buying  as  fea- 
turing in  the  two  parables.  The  buying 
or  purchasing  mentioned  here  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  purchasing  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  a  whole-  Of  course,  the  blood 
of  Christ  Jesus,  which  represents  His 
human  life,  does  buy  or  purchase  the  hu- 
man race,  but  those  two  parabolic  utter- 
ances on  the  pearl  and  hid  treasure  are 
hmited  to  that  which  concerns  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  The  buying  mentioned  in 
the  parables  concerns  those  faithful  ones 
who  are  called  and  chosen  of  God  and 
who  prove  faithful  under  test  and  who 
are  in  due  time  made  members  of  the 
royal  house  or  ''kingdom  of  heaven".  So 
this  is  a  matter  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  purchase  of  the  Imman  race  in 
general;  it  transcends  the  ransoming  of 
the  human  family.  Jesus'  devoted  follow- 
ers, who  ultimately  become  members  of 
the  ''body  of  Christ"'  and  who  are  made 
members  of  the  holy  organization  of 
Avhich  .Jesus  is  the  Head,  are  made  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  Jesus  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  They  have  the  witness  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  concerning  which  they 
read,  at  Romans  8:16,17:  ''The  spirit 
itself  heareth^  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  \Ve  are  the  children  of  God:  and  if 
children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we 
suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also 
glorified  together/* 
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To  purcliase  the  Idnj^dom  of  heaven, 
the  ^^treasure"  or  ^*pearl  of  great  price", 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  surren- 
dered everything  that  He  had  inheritf^d 
from  His  heavenly  Father.  He'did  that 
by  laying  aside  all  His  heavenly  glory 
aiid  becoming  a  man,  being  horn  at  Reth- 
lehem,  not  in  the  wintry  part  of  Decem- 
ber^ but  about. the  first  of  October,  ac- 
cording to  Bible  r(H^konins,  As  a  full- 
grown  man  He  proved  His  integrity  to 
God  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
and  by  remaining  faithful  and  obedient 
to  God  down  to  an  undeserved,  ignomini- 
ous death  at  the  hands  of  wicked  sinners. 
Jesus  Christ,  carrying  out  His  part  of 
the  covenant  faithfully  with  Almighty 
Godj  gave  up  everything,  but,  for  His 
part,  the  Almighty  His  Father  was  en- 
tirely faithful  in  completing  His  side  of 
the  covenant.  This  mutual  faithfulness 
to  covenant  is  proved  by  the  following 
inspired  words  expressed  by  the  apostle 
Paulj  at  Pbilippians  2;  5-11: 

*'Have  this  mind  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  existing  in  the 
form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being  on 
an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the 
fonn  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
beeonjing  obedient  even  unto  death,  yea, 
the  death  of  the  erosfi.  Wherefore  ai^^o 
God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto 
him  the  uanae  which  is  above  every 
name;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,"— -dm^ncart 
Standard  Verswn. 

Men  have  been  inelined  to  think  more 
highly  of  th(^inselves  than  they  ought  to 
think,  and  within  such  a  class  many  pro- 
fessed Christians  liave  been  included, 
from  the  popes  on  down.  For  a  long 
while  the  purchase  of  the  human  rane 
has  been  set  forth  as  the  most  important 


thing,  but  when  we  stop  to  reason  about 
it  "we  see  how  far  short  that  comes  of  the 
facts,  AVhy  should  it  fill  the  heart  of  Je- 
sus with  joy  and  lead  Him  to  the  giving 
up  of  everything  He  had  merely  to  buy 
—what!  just  a  broken-down,  sinful 
earthly  race.  Why,  that  magnifies  the  im- 
portajice  of  humankind  far  above  what  it 
should  have.  It  is  far  different,  however, 
when  we  understand  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  giving  up  everything  He  had  in  or- 
der to  buy  the  headship  of  the  Theo- 
cratic Government  which  should  vindi* 
cate  the  name  of  His  Father  and  the 
rightful  sovereignty  of  the  Supreme  One 
of  the  universe-  In  God's  economical  ad- 
ministration and  loving-kindness  He  at 
one  and  the  same  time  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  mankind  and  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  "hid  treasure"  or  "pearl  of 
great  price",  but  the  ransoming  of  hu- 
mankind should  not  be  magnified  as 
above  or  even  equal  to  the  purchase  of 
the  hidden  mystery,  the  kingdom  of  God, 

By  thus  surrendering  everything  He 
had  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bought  the  precious 
^'hid  treasure'*  and  "pearl  of  great  price" 
to  become  the  Head  and  Lord  of  that 
treasure,  that  is  to  say,  the  Head  and 
Lord  of  the  capital  organization  of  the 
Most  High  God.  Lovingly  Tie  also  made 
a  purchase  of  secondary  importance,  and 
that  was  the  purchase  of  condemned 
manldnd-  In  purchasing  the  Kingdom 
lie  gave  up  His  heavenly  glory,  because 
it  was  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  He 
became  a  man,  a  Jew,  and  then  laid  down 
His  very  life,  ceasing  from  all  conscious 
existence  for  three  days.  In  paying  the 
price  in  this  manner  lie  included  every- 
thing that  He  had,  that  He  might  be 
made  the  Vindicator  of  His  Father's  uni- 
versal sovereignty  and  holy  name*  The 
price  required  for  the  purchase  of  man- 
kind— what  was  it?  It  was  certainly  not 
thedieavenly  glory,  for  that  is  higher 
and  more  valuable  than  the  earthly  race. 
Hence  it  was  simply  the  life  of  a  perfect 
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man,  and  that  was  what  Jesus  was  on 
earth,  A  life  for  a  life,  a  human  life  for 
a  human  life,  was  in  exact  justiee  the 
price  that  was  required,  and  on  earth 
that  was  what  Jesus  was  able  to  give 


anddidgiva  (DeuteronomyI9:21)  Thus 
as  Vindicator  of  Jehovah  Cfod  and  Ean- 
somer  of  mankind  the  worthy  Son  of 
Godj  Jesus  Christ,  was  made  the  ''Heir 

of  all  thing8'\ 


^•- 


"The  Church  Cannot  Blush" 


THE  official  organ  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Eome  is  CivUta  Cattolica. 
The  April,  1948,  issue  dealt  with  protests 
concerning  the  limited  liberty  of  Spanish 
Protestants,  and  repeated  the  Roman 
Catholic  position  on  religions  freedom. 
The  June  23,  1948,  issue  of  The  Chris- 
tian Century  quoted  the  article,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  convinced, 
through  its  divine  prerogatives^  of  being  the 
only  true  church,  must  demand  the  right  to^ 
freedom  for  herself  alone,  because  such  a  right 
can  only  be  possessed  by  truth*  never  by  error. 
As  to  other  religions,  the  church  will  certainly 
never  draw  the  sword,  but  she  will  require 
that  by  legitimate  means  they  sliall  not  be 
allowed  to  propagate  false  doctrine.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  state  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  Catholic,  the  church  will  require 
that  legal  existence  be  denied  to  error,  and 
that  if  religious  minorities  actually  exist,  they 
shall 'have  onl^  a  de  facto  existence  without 
opportunity  to  spread  their  beliefs.  If,  how- 
ever, actual  circumstances,  either  due  to  gov- 
ernment hostihty  or  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
senting groups,  makes  the  complete  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  impossible,  then  the 
[Catholic]  church  will  require  for  herself  all 
.possible  concessions,  limiting  herself  to  accept, 
as  a  minor  evil,  the  de  jure  toleration  of  other 
forms  of  worship.  In  some  countries,  Catholics 
■will  be  obliged  to  ask  full  religious  freedom 
for  all,  resigned  at  being  forced  to  cohabitate 
where  they  alono  should  rightfully  he  allowed 
to  live.  But  in  doing  this  the  church  does  not 
renounce  her  thesis,  which  remains  the  most 
imperative  of  her  laws,  but  merely  adapts 
herself  to  de  facto  conditions,  which  must  be 
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taken  into  account  in  practical  affairs.  Hence 
arises  the  great  scandal  among  Protestants, 
who  tax  the  Catholics  with  refusing  to  others 
freedom  and  even  de  jure  toleration^  in  all 
places  where  they  are  in  the  majority,  while 
they  lay  claim  to  it  as  a  right  when  they  are 
in  a  minority.  .  .  .  We  ask  Protestants  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Catholic  Church  would  be- 
tray her  trust  if  she  were  to  proclaim,  theoret- 
ically and  practically^  that  error  can  have  the 
same  rights  as  truth,  especially  where  the  su- 
preme duties  and  interests  of  man  are  at  stake. 
The  church  cannot  blush  for  her  own  want  of 
tolerance,  as  she  asserts  it  in  principlfe  and 
applies  it  in  practice. 

Time  magazine,  June  28,  requoted  the 
above,  and  Jesuit  Bernard  Sheerin  pro- 
tested to  Time.  True  to  the  established 
policy  of  evasiveness,  the  Jesuit  priest 
answered  nothing  but  hid  behind  name- 
calling  and  the  indignant  pose  of  one 
that  had  been  insulted.  He  fumed  that  it 
"was  as  tricky  a  piece  of  journalistic 
chicanery  as  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time",  and,  "It  was  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  a  large  section  of  Time's  readers  to 
report  the  Ctvilta  CattoUca  article  via 
the  subtly  chosen  excerpts  of  the  preju- 
diced Christian  Century'*  With  refresh- 
ing candor  Time,  July  26,  answered  the 
Jesuit :  ^'Father  Sheerin  is  talking 
through  his  black  hat.  The  excerpts  were 
not  ^subtly  chosen',  and  the  full  text 
neither  alters  nor  qualifies  La  CivUtd 
Cattolica's  statement  of  rigid  dogma." 

Now  more  recent  evidence  is  at  hand 
proving  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  and 
totalitarianism  wherever  she  has  the 
power  to  practice  them,  Note  the  Reli- 
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gious  News  Service  dispatch  that  fol- 
lows : 

Mad-rid,  Jlinc  22,  1948— Liberty  of  cults 
does  not  exist  in  Spain,  despite  thn  claims  of 
"some  ProtnKtants",  the  Spanish  hierarchy 
deckrcd  in  n  joint  atatCTnent  addressed  to 
all  Spanish  Cathohcs  and  intended  as  a  warn- 
ing against  the  proselytizing  activities  of  non- 
Catholics,  The  dotmment  was  signed  by  En- 
rique Cardinal  Pla  y  Dpniol,  Prirqato  of 
Spain,  on  hehalf  of  all  th<?  fipanish  arch- 
bishops and  hisliops. 

The  statement  doalt  lar;;e!y  -vvilh  Article  6 
of  the  law  ot  194ri,  called  flic  '"'.Kuero  de  los 
Bspanolos'',  which  s^tatcs;  "The  i»i'ofc4hJion  and 
practice  of  the  (^^itlioMc  rcHiiinn,  which  is  thjit 
of  the  Spanish  state,  will  ]iave  official  protec- 
tion. No  one  will  he  moh'stcd  for  his  n;lis^ious 
hcliefs,  or  in  the  private  prnctico  of  his  reli- 
gion. No  external  cereinonies  or  innnifestji- 
tions  other  th;m  those  of  the  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  permitted.'' 

"There  is  no  justification,  as  some  Protes- 
tants have  done,"'  tlic  st^Uemcnt  declared,  '^for 
calling  Article  6  a  law  of  liberty  of  cults,  or, 


what  is  worse,  carrying  on  proselytizing  and 
acts  of  pubhc  worship  as  if  liberty  of  cults 
had  been  implanted  in  Spain."  ,  .  . 

"However,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples tauj'ht  by  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII,  tolenj- 
tioii  In  Spain  was  reduced  to  the  limits  to 
whicli  it  ought  to  be  reduced.  .  _  ,  the  recog- 
nition of  private  cult.s^  but  without  permis- 
sion for  external  manifestations/' 

Deploring  the  fact  that  some  Catholics  out- 
side Spain  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  sitqM- 
fion  in  this  country  and  have  expressed  Tiews 
at  variance  with  the  teachings  oi  Pope 
Leo  Xill,  the  Spanish  bishops  priirsed  the 
ilesuit  review,  Lo  CivU-ta  CotioUca,  published 
in  Rome,  for  a  recent  article  on  the  conrlition 
of  Protestants  in  Spaiu. 

But  with  all  this  "the  cliureh  cannot 
IjIusIi  for  her  own  w^ant  of  toleran(^e",  at^ 
Ihe  Jesuit  orf:;an  admits.  It  forcefully 
ealls  to  mind  Jeremiah's  inspired  words 
to  evil-doers:  *'Were  tliey  ashamed  wbcni 
they  had  couunitted  abomination  1^  nay, 
thc^y  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  neither 
could  they  blush." — Jeremiah  6:  li5. 


Lt  is  inescapably  true  that  men  are  known  by  their  works.  Good 
w^nrhw  demand  the  T'OH^poet  and  admiration  of  all  honest  pf^ople,  and, 
even  more  important,  insure  the  approval  of  (iod.  Sinw^  God  will  re- 
ward each  individual  acconling  to  bis  works    (2   Timothy  4:14),   the 
course  of  wds4lom  directs  cacli  ime  to  be  certain  of  what  good  works  are. 
And  how  can  this  Vx^  done?  Not  without  effort  on  your  part,  to  be  sure, 
but  your  searcii  can  bo  gi'^^^l'y  ^inipliiied  by  reading;  the  outstanding 
Bihle  help  ^'Kijiripped  for  Fyverji  Good  Work'\  If  you  would  he  known 
by  ^ood  works  obtain  this  384-page  book,  Tt  is  packed  with  Scriptural 
information  you  should  have.  Only  50c  a  copy. 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  V. 

I'lrasr  ^tiid  me  ^  COPJ'  ^f  "Equif^ltcd  jar  JrltU-r}/  Good  \Vi>rV\  i^Oc^  itlirinnid. 


Naia© — . 

City  — 
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In  Uie  U.  N. 

^  The  tw-o  major  issues  before 
the  U.  N,  In  the  latter  half  of 
October  were  those  coEC**rDiDy 
Berlin  fl»d  Pal<?Stine.  The  noil- 
permaneDt  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  called  the  ''small 
nations",  proposed  a  compromise 
settlement  of  tbe  Berlin  crisis. 
The  resolution  did  not  condenin 
Russia,  but  did  call  for  a  Ifftlns 
of  the  Berlin  blockade,  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  oDce  hy  renewal  of  diS' 
cu^siona  by  the  "Bip  Four"  mili- 
tary governors  In  Germany  and 
the  Council  of  B^rel^D  Ministers. 
But  Itussia  Ifilled  the  move  by  a 
veto,  and  a  Dew  series  of  charges 
aod  connterKrharges  ensued.  Pre- 
mier Stalin  in  a  prepared  inter- 
view attacked  tlie  West  and  the 
SmalH^iwer  raemb^rs  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  wUo  were  foiiow- 
Ing,  he  said,  '^an  aspressive  poi-  i 
icy."  He  accused  the  West  of  re- 
jecting two  agreements  on  Ber- 
lin, but  the  Western  powers  ^ie' 
nied  having  done  ^^5. 

As  to  Palestine,  tlie  IT.  N. 
called  for  a  truce,  which  was  put 
into  effect  oi^ly  after  the  .Tews 
had  gained  further  advantaices  in 
the  rJeseb  a  nd  captu  red  Beer- 
sheba,  giving  them  control  of 
both  Biblical  limits,  Dan  and 
Beershebo.  It  la  fairly  certain 
that  they  will  not  tie  content  un- 
til they  have  attained  the  goal 
of  complete  possession  of  all  the 
territory  in  between.  Britain  and 
China  proposed  a  resolution  un- 
der which   the   U.N.    would  de- 
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mand  that  Israel  yield  j;alna 
made  in  the  Neg«b,  and  the  U-  S. 
secretary  of  state  supported  the 
resolution,  but  President  Truman 
ne^nflvi^d  the  mm-e,  and  tpi't  thf^ 
Palestine  question,  as  well  as 
Stmetary  t>I  ^trtLe  Marstiiiil,  up 
in  the  air. 

The  French  Scene 

<$)  At  the  middle  of  October  a  de- 
cree of  the  French  Exchange 
Control  offlclany  fixed  the  ex- 
change rate  for  the  dollar  at  262 
francs  In  relation  to  otlier  cur- 
rencies the  value  of  the  franc 
was  reduced  by  about  a  fifth,  but 
the  adjustment  was  called  an 
alignment  rather  than  a  devalua- 
tion. Strfkes  against  rising  prices 
were  in  progress  in  the  coat-mlo- 
ing  re^^ions.  The  Communist- 
dominated  Confederation  of  La- 
bor called  ali  safety  and  main- 
tenance crews  out  of  the  coal 
mines,  and  so  seriously  thrnnt- 
ened  their  preservation.  Strike 
clashes  o incurred  when  the  gov- 
ernment prepared  to  enforce 
safety  measures,  and  in  the 
Rhone  dejiartment  a  struggle  en- 
sued agi^inst  sabotage,  damage  to 
the  mines  by  flooding  became  a 
threat  to  the  national  economy. 
On  October  21  one  person  Vas 
killed  and  200  injured  Iti  strike 
riots.  Not  only  the  strikers,  but 
women  uiso*  attac^ked  tlie  mobile 
guards  in  certain  sections.  The 
French  cabinet  ordered  drastic 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
violence,   described    as  insurrec- 


iioiiary.  Toward  the  clofic  of  the 
month  seven  big  mlnea  were 
selaed  by  French  troopa,  who 
were  under  orders  to  shoot  re- 
sisting  miners,  If  necessary.  The 
minister  of  comraerce  and  iu- 
dnstry  stated  that  three  million 
tons  of  coal  that  might  have  been 
mined  in  the  preceding  thpct> 
weeks  had  been  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. The  situation  eased  some- 
what at  thp  end  of  October, 

Commonwealth  Conunimlque 

<$)  The  final  plenary  session  of 
the  rpeeling  of  commonwealth 
prime  ministers  was  held  at  Lon- 
don October  22  and  Issued  a  com- 
munique -  which  indicated  that 
while  the  British  empire  Is  no 
longer  an  empire*  nnd  no  longer 
British,  the  nations  that  former- 
ly composed  it  remain  a  common- 
w&alth  and  have  numerous  inter- 
ests in  common.  The  communique 
omitted  the  term  ''British"  before 
■'commonwealth",  a  fact  which 
Winston  Churchill  condemned  in 
Parliament  in  no  uncertain  tenjus. 
Tlie  meetini^  of  the  prime  minis- 
ters showed  that  tht^re  was  a 
broad  basis  upon  which  the  com- 
monwealth governments  could 
work  together,  and  that  their  as- 
sociation did  not  exclude  any  of 
them  from  regional  alliances 
au<^h  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom (Britain)  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

European  Defense  Pact 

^  Announcement  that  they  had 
Teached  ''complete  agreement  on 
the  principle  of  a  North  Atlantic 
defeiise  alliance  with  the  U.  S. 
and  CauQda  was  made  by  the  five 
Western  European  Union  states 
on  October  26.  A  week  earlier 
there  were  indications  that  the 
U-  S,  Is  considering  active  steps 
to  equip  an  Austrian  army  as 
well  as  thn  forc^  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries.  The  Ital- 
ian government,  on  the  occasion 
of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shah's  visit,  indicated  that  It 
would  collaborate  to  the  limit  of 
its  possibilities  with  the  nations 
of  the  Western  European  Union. 
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TttB.  ot  Holuleii 

snd  Price  Control 
^  Late  October  aaw  Ctfln^He  gov- 
ernment forces  retreating  before 
the  Communist  advaoce  in  JMan- 
churia,  which  was  ooacecied  lost 
by  the  ChtaDg  cesime.  The  [m- 
portant  city  of  Muhden  had  to- 
be  surrendered  to  the  Commu- 
nists, the  worst  blow  suffered  l)y- 
the  g-ovemmeDt  thus  far.  The 
serious  situation  threatened  the 
position  of  Chiang  Kai-sh^h. 
American  residents  In  threatened 
areas  were  warned  by  the  U.  S. 
consulates  In  Peiping  and  Tien- 
tsin to  leave  whilp  trflosportatlon 
facilities  Tvere  atill  avallaMe. 
Britishers  received  similar  ad- 
■vlce  from  their  consuls.  On  the 
heels  of  the  military  revpraes 
economi*^  recovery  provisions  coU 
lapsed,  business  concerns  closed 
down  and  prices  fluctnatecJ  wild- 
ly fit  levels  from  300  to  500  per- 
cent aboTe  the  control  standard. 
The  government  abolTahed  tlie 
price  controls  with  which  it  hud 
hoped  to  bolster  its  new  gold 
yuan  currency. 

Commiutlst  TTprisIng  In  Korea 

^  An  open  Communist  revolu- 
tion occurred,  for  the  first  time, 
In  territory  held  by  the' U.S.— 
southern  Korea.  The  same  day, 
October  19,  ths  announcement 
was  mad^  that  the  Soviet  troops 
had  be^i  evacuating?  north  Ko- 
jrea.  The  flji^htlng  In  south  Korea 
continued,  even  though  the  up- 
rising was  reported  to  be  under 
contFol.  The  rebels  were  ehar^wd 
with  unbelievably  barbaric  deeds. 

Labor  Campfi  in  Russia 

^  To  the  charge  made  by  Brit- 
ain's Mr.  Mai'hew  In  the  U.  N. 
Committee  on  Humiill  lilL'llta 
that  In  Russia  there  were  be- 
tween ^^000,000  and  C,000000  per- 
sons held  in  slave  labor  camps, 
Alesel  Pavlov,  Russian  defecate, 
on  October  16  mj^de  an  Indlgnimt 
retort.  He  said  that  the  accusa- 
tions were  monstrous  and  that 
the  Russians  (and  others)  held 
in  corrective  labor  camps  re- 
ceived up  to  60  rubles  a  month, 
worked  €ight  hoiJrS  a  day  and 
had  health  and  recreational  fa- 


cilities. However,  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  number  of  peraons  de- 
prived of  freedom  In  tbla  hja-q- 

ner— an  important  point. 

U.S.S-R.  Fiit©en-Year  Plan 

^  The  Soviet  cabinet  and  the 
central  committee  of  the  Comniu- 
ulat  party  on  October  24  an- 
nounced a  flf  teen-year  super -plan 
to  abolish  drouRht  in  Russia, 
The  plan  la  to  defend  or  protect 
the  rich  ajrrlcultural  rej^lons  from 
the  hot,  dry  desert  winds  that 
have  been  so  disastrous  In  the 
past.  Tt  calls  for  the  plantine  of 
forest  belts  and  the  forming  of 
4r>,00i>  r<>SPrvolrs  and  artificial 
ponds  Ofl  state  farniSr  The  ^,000 
collective  farras  will  he  put  on  a 
i;rass  and  crop- rotation  system 
devised  to  produce  high  srftin 
hai-vests  dpsplte  droughts.  The 
ambitious  forestatlon  plan  calls 
lor  700  miles  of  forest  belts  from 
the  south  Urals  to  the  Caspian 
sea, 

Irish  Problem 

^  Ireland  Is  one  of  Britain's 
most  thorny  probleiris.  In  Cardiff, 
October  2ri,  Ramon  de  Valera, 
fonner  prime  minister  of  Eire, 
tourlnir  Britain  to  arouse  feellns; 
against  Ireland's  partition,  told  a 
stormy  patherfng  that  southern 
Ireland  (Cathollt?)  mlcht  in  time 
feel  called  Hpon  to  IlKht  to  get 
northern  TreFand  f  Protestan.t  I 
under  theTr  control.  He  sakl  Ire- 
land would  never  give  allegiance 
ton  British  king.  Apparently 
Princess  EKKflheth  shonld  have 
married  an  Irishman! 

King  Opens  Parliament 

■^  Kins  GeoT-ge  VI,  of  Britain, 
act^mpanled  by  Queen  Eli^-fiboth, 
rode  to  ParllaiDent  In  grand  style 
Octoher  26,  wearln;^  crown  and 
tiara,  and  otherwise  iiccorded 
royal  honors.  But  the  speech 
wh  Ich  the  king  made  waa  not 
kio£ly.  it  ivas  what  he  was  told 
to  say,  and  he  said  It,  regacdless 
of  how  he  personally  felt  about 
it.  He  advocated  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  industry,  among 
other  matters.  It  would  be  an  un- 
heard of  thlnjT  if  the  kinpr  should 
deride  tn  snv   nhat  h*^  thnuijht. 


hut  it  wouW  undoubtedly  be  tn- 
teresttng. 

FiiUand  Abolishes 

PoUttcal  Police 

^  The  Social  Deaaocrat  govern- 
ment, of  Finland  on  October  16 
bonned  the  political  police  set  up 
by  a  former  Communist  minister 
of  the  interior  and  came  out  for 
the  open  shop  In  Commnnlat- 
en^lneered  striken.  Instead  of  the 
political  police,  a  security  police 
force  with  limited  powers  was 
recommended. 

Turkey's  Role 

^  On  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  ( Octo- 
ber £9)  President  Truman,  in  a 
"Voice  of  America"  broadcast, 
extended  cordial  erreetlnga  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  Turk- 
ish political  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  C.  S.  *'and  '  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples". 

Irrigation  Plan  for  Bgypt- 

^  It  was  reported  in  late  Octo- 
ber that  Egypt  Is  planning  the 
greatest  Irrliration  system  in  the 
world.  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert, 
Kwanle  and  Kioga,  and  all  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  are  to  be  util- 
ised. Much  of  the  water  now  es- 
capes into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  area  of  desert  that  can  be 
reclaimed  la  about  twenty-five 
times  that  of  the  Egyptian  delta. 

reruviED  Revolt 

^  After  a  thrpe-day  revolt  the 
Peruvian  army  deposed  President 
Jos^  Luis  Eustamante  f  Octo- 
ber 29)  and  announced  that 
Peru's  governtnent  Is  to  be  **re- 
constructed  on  a  new  basis"  so 
that  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment may  he  Installed,  Gen.  Man- 
uel OdrU»  leader  of  the  revolt, 
is  backed^  by  Iflrge  IflnHoWflers 
and  industrialists.  He  said:  "The 
government    will    attend    to    the 

needs  of  the  working  class;  it 
will  call  a  national  lahor  contn'eBS 
to  approve  labor  legislation. 
Agriculture  will  receive  facilities 
to  Increase  production.  Military 
construction  and  the  acquisition 
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^of  mat^lel  ^vlll  be  carried  out 
to  assure  the  army^s  effldeticy.'* 
ppesldent  Bustaniante  fled,  but 
said  be  wae.  atiU  preslcteatT 

Pairaipiajaii  Revolt 

^  The  Paraguayan  govemment 
en  October  26  flnnounoed  that  a 
rerok,  centered  In  the  mllitarj 
academy,  had  been  suppressed 
after  19  hours  of  flfihtlng.  There 
were  a  number  of  casualties  and^ 
all  the  ofticera  of  the  academy 
were  placed  und^r  arrest, 

Patiamanlaji  Revolt 

^  An.  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  President  Domin- 
go Diaz  Arosemena  on  October  24 
failed,  flnd^  former  President 
Haniiodio  Arliia  waa  arrested, 
together  with  25  others,  charged 
with  participation  In  the  plot. 

Lucias  D-  Clay's  Visit 
0  In  mld-pctol)erGreneralLTicln8 
D.  Clay,  military  governor  for- 
Germuny,  made  a  quick  visit  to 
Washinirton-  He  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  authorization  for  66  more 
C-&4  transrort  planes  for  the 
Berlin  airlift,  wbtch  he  said 
woTild  go  on  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  He  described  ^ropean 
recovery  in  recent  montbs  aa 
"almost  unbelievable"  and  said 
the  Marshall  Plan  waa  becoming 
more  effective.  Most  of  the  geo- 
eral's  time  was  taken  np  In  meet- 
ing with  the  National  Security 
Council,  Army  Secretary  Rojal, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Lovett 
and  President  Truman. 

Arrival  of  DP*s 

^  Soberly  and  almc^t  tearfully 
viewing  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
815  meHj  women  and  children, 
the  first  to  arrive  under  the  Dia- 
placed  Persons  Law,  came  up 
Xew  York  harbor  Octohep  31. 
Coming  first  from  under  NakI 
Hlomination  and  then  from  under 
Kussian  control,  the  refugees 
viewed  with  gmazement  the 
greatest  city  in  the  W^tern 
world.  They  were  welcomed  hy 
repreaentatlvcB  of  Protestant, 
Jevi'ish  and  Catholic  bodies,  to- 
gether with  Attorney  General 
Tom    Clark,   representing   Presi- 


dent iTuman,  Mayor  O'Dwytr 
aud  New  York  state  commtBaida- 
€r  of  displaced  persons. 

Ma«8  Picketing  Bann^ 
■^  Tlie  National  I*abor  Relations 
Board  ruled  October  17  that  mass 
picketing,  even  though  peacefully 
conducted,  violates  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  The  trial  examin- 
er's ilnding  was  this:  *'There  Is 
ample  authority  for  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  force  of  numbers  alone, 
even  where  picketing  is  conduct- 
ed peacefully,  has  an  intimlda- 
tory  and  coercive  effect  on  em- 
ployees dtherwise  willing  to  cross 
a  picket  line.  Picketing  of  such 
character  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
peaceful  ^persuasion  and  is  not 
privileged  or  protected  as  free 
speech.*'  The  full  hoard  backed 
this  finding  a  week  later. 

V,  S.  Draft  ItejectlonB 

■^  Reports  from  Selective  Serv- 
ice ofllclala  In  the  ten  largest 
tJ.  g.  cittes  October  3l  showed 
that  an  averape  of  72  percent  of 
the  24-  and  25-rear-old  draftees 
were  unftC  for  mllitarj  service. 
Psych  O'netr  otic  disorders  and 
heart  ailments  were  the  major 
causes. 

IT,  S.  PostaJ  Deficit 

■^  Postmaster  G-eneral  Jesse  M, 
Donaldson  reported  October  18 
til  at  the  Postoffice  Department 
win  Bhow  a  deficit  of  $550,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  is  more  than  It  cost  to  run 
the  entire  department  some  years 
ago.  The  anticipated  cost  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  1>g  in  ex- 
ceas  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Protefitant  Peace  Prayers 

■^  D.  S.  Protestant  churches  ob* 
served  a  **Worhl  Order"  day  Oc- 
tol>er  24,  and  offered  prai^ere  for 
the  success  of  the  Paris  asgembly 
of  the  U.  N.  A  message  from  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 
said,  "We  find  In  the  U.N.  a 
beacon  of  hope  in  a  world  dark- 
eaed  by  fear  and  conflict,  calling 
the  people  to  work  togetiier  for 
the  common  good.  Let  us  bear 
wltoess  to  the  constructive  tasks 
thus  far  achieved.*' 


f  ope  Vtges  Intent&Uanat 

Jenualein 

^  Pope  PluB  XII  issued  an  en- 
cyclical (October  2S)  urging  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  surround- 
ing territory  be  fnternatlonallzed, 
and  hoping  to  "deepen  the  con- 
victions In  the  high  asBemblles  In 
which  the  problem  of  peace  is  l>e- 
Ing  discussed  that  it  would  be 
expedient  as  a  better  guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  the  sanctuaries". 
The  encyclical  also  called  for 
prayers  for  the  ending  of  hostil- 
ities tn  Palestine. 

Vatican  Protest  Rejected 

^  The  Rumanian  eovermnent  on 
October  23  rejected  a  protest  by 
Vatican  representatives  to  a  res- 
olution by  Greek  Catholic  Church 
priests  breaking  all  ties  with 
the  Papacy  and  reuniting  with 
the  Oreek  Orthodox  Churcb, 

Vatican  as  East-West  Mediator 

^  A  Vatican  newspaper  hinted 
on  October  19,  after  a  visit  by 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
with  the  pope,  that  the  Papacy 
would  like  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween East  and  "^eet.  The  paper 
gave  fulsome  praise  to  Secretary 
Marshall,  who  also  visited  Pre- 
mier de  Gaspert.  The  next  day 
the  Vatican  denied  that  It  sought 
to  be  a  peacemaker. 

Boeket  Cameras  Soar  70  Miles 

^  The  U.  S.  Navy  Department 
disclosed  October  Id  that  camera- 
bearing  rockets  soaring  70  mHes 
above  the  earth  had  recorded 
pictures,  some  400  of  them,  cov- 
ering 800,000  square  miles  of 
Western  terrltorj'.  A  y-2  roeketi 
spinning  slowly,  allowed  the 
camera  it  carried  to  cover  a 
2,700-mile  stretch  of  horizon. 

Blading  Device  for  Blind 

^  A  device  for  enabling  the 
blind  to  '*reacl"  by  the  Invisible 
lisht  of  electi'ons  was  demon- 
strated at  a  meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 
Electrical  Society  October  26. 
The  device  scans  alphabetic  char- 
acters and  converts  the  electronic 
Impulses  produced  tiy  each  letter 
into  sound-  The  instrument  lias 
to  undergo  further  development. 
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Like  a  iipvpi'-pni:lii>c  pornHp  lin^  hceii  ilir  prrn'o.sFimi 
oE  lu"iiiii(in  g[)VcriiTrieril-s.  Kai'h  pipfs  Hip  smiip  olc]  tiiiip  nf 
hi-lf  pnii :■(.'.  (.^firiJii?;  II] SlII  ki  hiiiiflly  fnll  in  ^1*^)1.  ''\Tf 

wo  nul  (111.'  <>ij<'>^  li.'M.din^  I  III'  vvay  In  2ii'''H'^i  pl<?iif  V  :>iiil  hnpfii- 

But  ^v}n?ro  i^  tJio  prLnide  i^iiini,^!  Iri  it  to  peace  and 
Jiappinct:p  and  Jif(^?  Tkc  ruin??  of  "prcyious  world  povi-cri^j 
llii'  r^iiilinucd  .--itfCorinc:  from  "want  by  tuillion.-^  jirn-l  Ifii^ 
iirn^*!:iMiil"  pvpTJiiriltiim  f^ir  wjir  cry  our  ffie  fin^v.i'r!  Ilo 
y<>u  ,10111  timf.  |>a]'nd(^? 


Although  stiptHiing"  bfick  ovit  i^oiitiirips,  the  pnrndi^ 
will  t^top  ivlieii  Llie  dealli  luai'sh  oi'  iiuiieri'er.'L  Iilliii^ti  tzov 
pi-miifiiit  ii^  iTplaj'Cd  liy  tin-  novc'r-fn-ding  ^ovorniiip.nl  o-f 
Qn'\,  Tin-  TJiBO-iii"niy.  Ho,  htTor^?  jr^imlni^'  Llie  fiLir^ide,  IfciHrn 
more,  {'onc-^rnii^g  fhc  rtnly  j^t^lTTitm^Ilt  tIjLit  will'  I'iiIp  innn- 
Idnd  in  ju;^Li<'<^  ;iiid  t'"]Mil_^,  \\y  n'^Ldirij*  lln?  !;:IO-|m<.^<!  \n)i)V 
"L<'i  God  Be  Tr^ie  \  Tiiirty-fiTC  tviit?  will  liritic  yoii  a  cf^l^y 
piji^tpaid  Lind   Ike   !j£.i('kli.'|    Ft/iw-n^-^nl   Coir^-ator   of   AU 
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Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Poland 
Defeat  Persecution 

Clerj^y  lies  and  priest-fed  mobs  fail  to  halt  preaching 


This  Commercial  Racket  Called 

Christmas 

Wherein  does  it  honor  God  or  Christ  J 

"Biggest  Ditch  on  Earth" 

The  story  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Ypuf  Eating  Habits 

Do  thejy  lead  you  to  health  1 
Or  hurry  yoit  to  the  grave  ? 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Wgws  3cu]~c?0  ttiAl:  are  ablE  ia  ke^p  you  ovt'oketo  i:he  vital 'Igsiise 
cF  cur  iimee  must  hi  unfettered  hy  censcirjjhip  and  sel£sti  inieraatx. 
"Awt^ktr"  liifl  no  fattera^  It  recDdniECH  ftiots,  iacea  fatrta,  id  frc*  to 
iiuiiliah  facta.  It  ia  not  boimd  by  political  aiiibitions  cr  abli^utiona;  it  is 
iu]liciiiipvi'[!d  by  adv^rtisera  xvhoBc  toea  iiiui^t  iwjt  bt;  iroddtu  on;  it  i^ 
miprtJjudictil  by  trjuiitlonal'creedB,  Thia  joumal  keeps  iiaclf  fti'ec  Hiai 
i-L  ijiay  speak  fraaly  ta  you.  But  H  does  not  dxiee  Jts  freedom,  U 
ijLfliiibaino  integrity  to  iruth. 

"Awake  I"  uses  ths  regular  neivs  chaiiiitJs,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
tln?rn.  Ita  owii  eorrcepnndflnta  are  on  all  toiiUiitnis,  msiMtewuPnalii-iiis. 
Ffijm  the  iour  comers  cf  the  earth  tLi^ir  uiicciiauivil,  on-Uie-soeiies 
rrtpoi-ta  coni£  io  you  through  these  <:o-luiiiris,  'Vhis  joumdl's  vieivpoint 
tfi  nat  narrow,  hut  I*  irktemfltionol.  11  i&  rCiid  iii  nifliiy  ndljons^  in  many 
ye-n&aa^tiS,  by  pcrflons  of  all  in^B-  Tliryugh  ite  pa^efl  many  felde  of 
knowltJ^B  r*"'  ^"  review — ^ovec-nmh;nt,  commerce^  f^dlglon,  tii'^fflry, 
^eogr-^pbvj  flflaiice,  social  uorulitions,  natiaral  wnndnrB — rvhy,  iCi  ccvaf-- 
B^e  is  3fl  broad  as  the  tuWh  and  afl  hi^h  04  tha  haAvans. 

"Awake  !"  pltd^lee  itself  to  r!^hfffous  principles,  to  KKpasin^  hiuJtn 
faflfl  and  aubU^  vJ-'^fi<'i^i  ^i^  ohampdonLnd  freedom  for  all,  to  t:oiiiIt:«H.m^ 
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JEHOVAH'S  WITNESSES  IN  POLAND 
DEFEAT  PERSECUTION 


MUCH  has  been  said  over  the  radio 
and  published  in  Tarions  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  about  the  govern- 
ment and  religion  in  Poland.  Oftentimes 
some  of  these  reports  have  been  dis- 
torted  so  as  to  cover  up  the  truth  and 
lead  the  readers  into  forming  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  certain  individu'als 
or  groups.  Two  Aw<ike!  correspondents 
who  have  been  traveling  throughout  Po- 
land for  over  a  year  and  a  half  hope  to 
give  you  a  true  inside  picture  of  condi- 
tions as  they  actually  exist  in  this  land. 
The  Catholic  Chronicle  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  contained  an  article  in  its  Febru- 
ary 27,  1948,  issue,  entitled,  *Tole  Reds 
Finance  'Jehovah' Agents."  It  goes  on  to 
say,  which  we  qote  in  part: 

Warsaw— The  atheist  government  of  Po- 
land is  financing  sects  like  the  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Catholicity 
of  the  people-  "^'Watehtower*'  salesmen  are 
making  the  rounds  of  homea  with  pamphlets 
reviling  the  Church.  Sunday  lectures  a!so  are 
brganized^  denouncing  Catholicism  and  glori- 
fying coitimiinism.  .  .  .  Next  they  plead  for 
conversions.  Finally  they  offer  cash  induce- 
ments for  joining.  These  bribes  are  disguised 
as  "cha^^ty'^ 

At  the  very  outset,  all  sensible  think- 
ing Poles  inside  Poland  will  readily 
agree  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
being  persecuted  nor  are  her  privileges 
being  taken  away  from  her.  Poland  is 
over  90  percent  Catholic,  and  the  govern- 
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ment  recognises  her  strong  influence  in 

all  spheres  of  life  and  so  grants  her  full 
freedom  of  operation.  Although  the  1925 
Papal  Concordat  has  been  dissolved, 
great  liberalism  and  freedom  have  been 
shown  toward  the  church  by  the  present 
regime.  The  true  picture  of  church  and 
state  relations  was  best  stated:  and  set 
forth  by  President  Bierut  in  his  famous 
interview  with  Ksawery  Pruszynski, 
well  known  literate  and  journalist.  He 
stated  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Gov- 
ernment Desires  Good  Relations  with 
the  Church",  as  published  in  the  Wieczor 
Warszawy  {Warsaw  Evening)  of  No- 
vember 24,  1946: 

The  best  concrete  evidence  that  the  Stat« 
desires  good  relations  with  the  church  is  the 
status  of  the  church's  possessions.  This  status 
includes  private  Catholic  schools,  low,  aver- 
age, and  higher  grade^  with  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity which  includes  theological  depart- 
ments,  equipped  by  the  State  with  full  public 
rights.  Further,  it  embraces  the  Catholic  press 
which  possesses  a  number  of  organs.  PinalLy, 
in  schools  run  by  the  government,  it  is  a  re- 
quirement to  teach  religion  by  catechists,  and 
this  teaching  is  obligatory  provided  the  par- 
ents of  a  child  have  no  objection  to  it.  We  add 
to  this  the  leaving  to  the  clergy  their  prop- 
erty, especially  farms,  and  this  despite  farm 
reforms.  In  other  countries  the  first  victim  of 
such  a  reform  was  usually  the  church.  MonE^s- 
teries  and  religious  institutions  evacuated 
from  the  territory  outside  of  the  river  Bug 


were  moved  by  -us  to  new  centers  in  the  re 
gained  territories.  Our  army  possesses  chap- 
lains, its  standards  are  consecrated  by  the 
I)i'iests^  it  begins  the  day  with  a  religious  song 
at  the  morning  roll  call,  and  Sunday  it  goes 
to  church.  Our  radio  begins  its  programs  with 
a  religious  song,  and  has  sermons  and  church 
services,  W<j  do  not  helieve,  sir,  you  will  find 
this  in  many  countries.  And  this  is  happening 
in  a  country  whose  goverhment  ia  stubbornly 
not  recognized' by  the  Vatican. 

As  further  proof  that  the  church  is  not 
being  persecuted  and  her  privileges  are 
not  being  taken  away  from  her,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  granting  permits  for 
the  repairing  of  demolished  Catholic 
churches  throughout  certain  parts  of  the 
land.  Sometimes  more  stress  is  placed 
upon  repairing  these  than  in  renovating 
demolished  homes  for  the  masses  of  the 
common  people.  The  following  article 
from  the  newspaper  Robotnih  (The 
Worher/WeiTsaw)  of  July '28,  1948,  un- 
der the  heading  ^■"Edifying  Example"  is 
to  the  point  in  this  regard : 

While  wandering  among  the  rubbish  heaps 
around  the  Vist^ila,  I  came  across  a  freshly 
rebuilt  church  which  was  about  the  only 
baiMfng  still  standing  in  this  sectfon.  No.  Fm 
not  an  enemy  of  the  church  or  churches,  .  .  , 
Only  the  rebuilding  of  churches  when  many 
of  the  parishioners  yet  nest  -with  their  whoSe 
families  in  one  bed,  may  not  be  a  social  crime 
but  it  surely  is  social  untactfulness.  ,  -  .  I 
do  not  contend  in  the  least  that  the  renova- 
tion of  old  churches  and  the  building  of  new 
ono^  should  be  discontinued  aJtogeiher,  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  will  be  time  for  this  when 
the  last  parishioner  comes  out  of  his  pigpen 
and  lives  like  a  human. 

In  view  of  the  critical  housing  situa- 
tion,itifian  otitright  shame  that  Anthony 
Lowiriski,  parish  priest  of  Saint  "Waw- 
rzyn  church,  "Warsaw^  managed  to  clever- 
ly steal  the  money  going  toward  the  re- 
building of  his  church  and  use  it  for  his 
own  seliish  purpose^.  In  commenting  on 
his  actions,  Glos  Woln^ck  {Voice  of  the. 
Free)  of  AVarsaw,  dated  May  30,  1948, 
stated : 


As  stated  in  the  Wiec^OT  of  May  23,  1948, 
the  prosecuting  authorities  drew  up  an  act  of 
impeachment  against  Anthony  Lowinski,  the 
priest  of  Saint  Wawrzyn  Churchy  Warsaw. 
Priest  Lowinski  was  charged  with  selling 
building  materials  acquired  for  the  church  to 
the  free  market  for  considerably  higher  prices 
than  the  commercial  prices  paid  for.  He  used 
the  money  fbr  pul^ioses  which  are  in  conflict 
with  the  dignity  of  tho  priest's  proftission.  He 
repaired  the  living  quarters  of  his  friend, 
Jenny  Wank^;,  at  11  Wisniowa  Street,  which 
cost  1,000,000  zlotys  ($2,500),  and  he  also 
bought  furniture  for  her  at  a  cost  of  100,000 
zlotys.  .  ,  ,  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
priest  Lowinski  confessed  to  seJling  this  state- 
eoittrolled  mercli'andise_ 

According  to  a  similar  article  in  the 
newspaper  Zycie  Warszawy  {Life  of 
lFarsazf?),priestLowinski  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  jail. 

The  Churches  Course  During  the  War 

Many  in  Poland  have  seen  and  still  re- 
mcmher  the  hypocritical  action  of  the 
church  during  the  war  when  it  expressed 
its  sympathy  for  the  Hitler  regime  and 
ignored  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  Pol- 
ish peopJe  President  Bierut  in  eom- 
menting  on  the  government's  provoca- 
tions toward  the  church  stated,  as  quoted 
in  the  newspaper  ^iec^6r  Warszawy 
{The  Warsaw  Evening)  of  November  24, 
1946: 

The  reasons  for  our  provocations  toward 
the  church  are  twofold.  The  first  reason  ia 
verj  wnpltsa.ssnt,  hut  we  frankly  ^'^^  this  f^be 
Vatican^s  German  love.  During  the  war  and 
in  the  period  of  the  heaviest  persecution  the 
Polish  nation  has  ever  known,  we  waited  in 
vain  to  hear  the  intervening  voice  of  the  Holy 
See.  When  this  voice  was  heard,  it  was  oniy 
incidental,  casual^  cautious,  not  equal  to  our 
great  sufferings  and  German  crimes.  Today, 
this  same  voice  is  heard,  but  much  stronger,  in 
defense  of  oppresf^ed  Germany,  even  in  such 
cases  which  but  merit  little  mercy,  as  the 
hangman  from  "Warthcgau. 

The  Second  sourec  of  our  provocation  is 
found  in  cet-tain  circles  of  our  own  clergy 
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and  their  sad  tendency  to  misuse  the  pulpit 
for  "the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  political  war. 
These  facts  are  always  occurring  and  I  judge 
it  is  high  time  the  church  authorities  stop  this. 
These  assaults  from  the  pulpit  and  yestry  are 
a  block  in  the  road  to  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  clergy. 

The  elersy  have  always  mixed  in  tie 
politics  of  nations,  Contrary  to  the  Bible 
teaching,  and  are  willing  to  make  all 
kinds  of  agreements  to  further  church 
aims  in  their  country.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  at  present  some  Catholic 
priests  in  Poland  are  members  of  the 
Polish  Communist  party,  the  same  as 
in  CMchoslovakia.  Many  of  the  parish- 
ioners also  belong  to  this  party,  attend 
all  of  its  meetings,  and  carry  its  stand- 
ards in  certain  governmental  parades. 
The  Hierarchy  is  willing  to  do  business 
with  anybody,  even  the  Devil  himself, 
as  Pius  XI  put  it 

Mention  might  here  be  made  of  the  re- 
lations the  clergy  had  with  forest  bands 
■\vho  plundered  and  murdered  people 
througho-nt  different  parts  of  Poland, 
The  sadistic  priests  who  led  these  ban- 
dits administered  absolution  to  them  to 
ease  their  conscience  for  the  killings 
they  committed.  The  following  articles 
from  different  sections  of  Poland  ^how 
the  activity  of  the  clergy  in  conducting 
these  terroristic,  criminal  bands  against 
innocent  persons. 

Express  Ihistroivany  {The  Illustrated 
Express)  of  December  28,  1946,  stated: 
^'The  iJegional  MiKtary  Court  in  War- 
saw announced  its  verdict  in  the  case  of 
the  plundering  band  headed  by  priest 
Stefanski,  Priest  Stefanski  and  defend- 
ant Jaworski  were  sentenced  to  death," 

Echo  Krakowskie  {The  Cracow  Echo) 
of  November  11,  1946,  had  this  report: 
"Swiecie — Priest  -Koncaal  stood  today 
before  the  specially  called-in  Regional 
Military  Court  in  Swiecie,  Bydgoszcz, 
charged  with  helping  the  faseistic  band 
NSZ  and  for  illegally  possessing  fire- 
arms. Priest  Konczal  confessed  to  being 
guilty  but  denied  that  he  directly  incited 
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to  arms.  The  court  sentenced  priest  Kon- 
czal  to  five  years  in  jail/' 

On  this  same  subject  Rohotmk  {The 
Worh&r)  of  January  9, 1947,  wrote,  un- 
der the  heading  "Terroristic  Priests" : 

Not  long  ago  the  Warsaw  Military  Court 
setitenc^d  pi"iest  Jai-kiewicz  of  Kierti  to  death 
for  organizing  a  terrorist  band  and  for  issuing 
the  death  sentence  against  the  'disobedient' 
in  his  parish.  ...  A  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  are  in  the  oourse  of  oourt  procedure. 
Tho  warehouse  of  ammunition  for  priest 
Jarkiewiez's  hand  was  located  in  the  parish 
ehureh.  In  the  parish  church  of  Drohiezyn, 
the  safety  authorities  uncovered  a  whole  ar- 
senal provided  with  war  equipment  of  the 
"Hammer**  hand.  A  church  in  Klimontow 
served  as  a  warehouse  for  merchandise  robbed 
from  stores  and  government  institutions  by 
the  ravaging  NSZ  band  in  that  district 

Position  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

How  different,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  position  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
Poland !  They  are  zealously  active  in  the 
work  of  spreading  culture  and  Chris- 
tianity to  the  bedarkened  peoples  of  Po- 
land who  have  long  been  held  in  the 
chains  of  Vatican  darkness.  According 
to  the  statement  of  The  British.  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  "Warsaw,  Jehovah's 
withesses  in  Poland  distribute  more  Bi- 
bles among  the  people  than  all  denom- 
inations in  the  country  combined.  To 
show  love  for  their  neij;liborsT  Jehovah's 
witnesses  personally  visit  the  people  in 
their  homes  with  the  message  of  truth 
from  God's  "Word,  the  Bible.  This  truth 
is  concerning  God's  kingdom,  which  vrill 
provide  the  people  of  good-will  with 
everlasting  life,  peace,  happiness  and 
security  upon  the  earth. 

In  order  to  bring  this  message  to  the 
people  in  Poland,  Jehovah's  witnesses 
have  to  go  through  great  risks,  dangers, 
slanders,  hardships,  and  all  maimer  oi 
persecutions  similar  to  those  which  be- 
fell the  early  Christians.  Here  are  a  few 
cases  from  among  the  many  to  give  the 


readers  an  idea  of  what  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses have  to  go  through. 

On  July  1,  1948,  company  publishers 
from  Piotrkow  Trybunalski,  while  work- 
ing the  towns  of  Moszczenice  and  Gajko- 
wice  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  people 
of  good-will  to  a  public  Bible  lecture, 
were  attacked  by  a  large  crowd  of  resi- 
dents and  beaten  with  brooms  and  wood- 
en shoes,  were  stoned  and  had  water 
thrown  over  them.  Four  persoris  suf- 
fered injuries,  with  one  losing  conscious- 
ness. The  Citizens'  Militia  witnessed  the 
whole  affair  but  failed  to  arrest  the  as- 
sailants and  did  not  offer  the  necessary 
help  to  the  publishers  of  the  gospel 

On  September  5,  1948,  after  leaving  a 
circuit  assembly  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  Piotrkow  Trybunalski,  the  writers  of 
this  article  and  some  others  were  severe- 
ly beaten  by  a  large  mob  of  fanatical  and 
misguided  Catholics  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  the  finish  of  the  assembly  in  or- 
der to  get  at  the  ''bishops",  as  they 
termed  the  ones  in  charge.  Two  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  were  beaten  into  uncon- 
sciousness. "When  one  of  them  revivGd, 
he  discovered  his  new  suit  was  covered 
with  blood  from  the  severe  beatings  he 
took  The  matter  has  been  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  it  is  expected 
action  will  be  taken  soon  against  tlv^se 
held  in  custody  by  the  safety  authorities- 

At  practically  every  circuit  assembly, 
the  clergy  incite  large  mobs  in  an  en- 
deavor to  break  up  the  meetings  and  per- 
secute Jehovah's  witnesses.  In  October, 
1947,  in  the  city  of  Gorsow,  a  fanatical 
mob  broke  up  the  concluding  part  of  a 
circuit  assembly  by  throwing  large 
stones  and  bricks  through  the  windows 
of  the  hall,  and  attempted  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  assembly  halL  It  was 
necessaiy  to  set  up  barricades  of  tables 
and  chairs  around  the  doors.  The  guilty 
mobsters,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest, 
escaped  trial  and  punishment. 

The  district  assembly  in  the  Catholi- 
cized city  of  Lublin  July  24,  1948, 
■was  held  under  very  difficult  circum- 


stances. Before  the  assembly,  the  cler^^ 
in  special  sermons  told  their  parishion- 
ers Jehovah's  witnesses  were  coming 
into  town  to  destroy  the  churches,  were 
going  to  call  upon  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  remove  their  religio\is 
pictures,  and  that  the  parishioners 
should  prepare  to  defend  themselves 
against  such-  As  a  I'csult  of  this  false, 
advanced  information,  groups  of  Cath- 
olic men  and  women  were  waiting  out- 
side the  train  depot  to  attack  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  Some  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses 
were  beaten  up  quite  badly  after  leaving 
the  depot,  while  others  were  attacked  on 
their  way  to  the  assembly  hall. 

There  were  so  many  cases  of  beatings 
during  the  first  day,  the  Citizens'  ^Tilitia 
and  Bureau  of  Public  Safety  told  the 
convention  committee  they  would  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses if  they  went  out  to  preach  from 
door  to  door  the  following  two  days. 
Realizing  later  their  plans  were  foiled 
the  second  and  third  days,  the  hoodlums 
next  attacked  some  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses at  their  homes  and  at  the  King- 
dom HalL  Two  homes  were  partly  de- 
molished and  some  of  the  occupants  in- 
jured. It  was  necessary  for  the  militia  to 
keep  an  all-night  wateh  at  certain  homes 
where  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  quarter- 
ing. 

During  the  public  Bible  lecture  and 
afterward^  the  militia  had  its  hands  full 
with  the.crowds  of  people  gathered  at 
different  places.  Pressed  as  firemen, 
they  dispersed  the  people  nearest  the 
hali  with  water  from  a  fire  hose.  This 
was  the  second  time  this  method  was 
used.  The  first  was  during  the  1946  elec- 
tions. Near  the  end  of  the  program  so 
many  people  lined  up  on  the  sidewalks, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  several  militia- 
men conduct  each  large  group  of  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses  through  the  streets  to 
the  train  depot.  The  writers  of  this 
article,  while  on  their  way  to  the  depot 
with  one  of  these  large  groups,  saw 
youths  throw  stones  at  the  group  and 
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heard  people  shouting  out,  ^'cat  worship- 
ers" (kociarze),  '"heretics,"  'Ijeasts,"  "Je- 
hovites/'  "new  faith,"  and  other  slander- 
ous titles  unworthy  of  print 

Despite  the  tight  hold  the  clergy  have 
on  the  people,  many  persons  of  good- 
will in  Poland  see  the  great  zeal  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  preaching  the  King- 
dom gospel  and  are  joining  their  ranks. 
Commenting  on  the  matter  of  religious 
persecution  in  Poland,  the  monthly  Olos 
Wolnych  (Voice  of  the  Free)  of  July  25, 
1948,  in  an  article,  "'Criminals  in  Cas- 
socks", stated: 

After  the  war»  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
hierarchy  started  an  energetic  activity  in  two 
directions:  poUtJcally  against  the  structure  of 
the  people^s  democracy^  and  Creli^iously) 
against  faiths,  having  as  their  [purpose  the 
fighting  and  persecution  of  other  faiths. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  converting 
people  oi  otjier  beliefs  to  the  Catholic  religion 
through  the  methods  used  to  fight  against  the 
R^ormation  in  Poland.  At  present,  attention 
is  centered  mainly  on  Jehovah's  witnesses  (Bi- 
ble Students).  A  few  years  after  the  war,  it 
has  been  just  one  series  of  raids  after  another, 
organized  and  executed  by  Catholics  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergy,  raids  combined 
with  murder  (there  were  60  persons  mur- 
dered), plunderings  and  stealings,  beatings 
and  tortures,  setting  of  homes  on  fire,  ide- 
moliahing  homes,  and  burning  publications  on 
the  Bible,  etc-,  of  Bible  Students.  .  _  . 

The  assailants  who  attempt  to  convert  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
are  fecruited  from  the  underground  banda  of 
NSZ  (The  National  Armed  Force)  and  WIN 
(Freedom  and  Independence),  Catholic  Ac- 
tion, Ukrainian  bands^  professional  thieves 
and  ignorant  Catholic  population,  all  brought 
up  by  the  clergy  in  fanaticism  and  hatred  to- 
ward all  non-Catho!ies  and  everything  that 
does  not  bear  the  Catholic  stamp.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  barbarian  religious  perse- 
cution is  borne  by  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Poland  and  their  subor- 
dinates the  clergy. 

On  February  18,  1948,  Jehovah's  wit^ 
nesses  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the 
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Ministry  of  Public  Administration  and 

Office  of  Public  Safety  in  Warsaw,  in 
which  they  listed  the  following:  60  cases 
of  death  through  torture,  226  cases  of 
beastly  torture,  256  cases  of  plunder^  a 
number  of  death  sentences  rendered 
against  them,  demolishing  of  homes, 
window^breaking,  arson,  stoning,  vio- 
lence, and  threat  This  memorandum  did 
not  cover  all  of  the  eases  by  amy  means, 
hut  listed  only  the  most  characteristic 
oases  of  violence  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  against 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Poland  since  the 
close  of  the  second  world  war. 

False  Charge  of  Communist  Backing 

The  charge  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  on  the  communist  pay  roll  is  abso- 
lutely false.  Before  the  war  this  charge 
was  made  against  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
Poland  and  it  resulted  in  some  being 
fined  for  libel  and  slander.  Today,  some 
of  those  who  spread  such  false  propa- 
ganda before  the  war  have  changed  their 
tune  and  are  now  saying  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  being  backed  up  by  Amer^ 
lean  dollars. 

One  clergyman  in  Poland  was  honest 
enough  to  come  out  with  the  truth,  pub- 
lishing an  article  hefore  the  last  war  on 
the  benevolent  work  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses in  Poland  and  their  position  to- 
ward communism/We  quote,  in  part, 
from  GazeM  Koscielna  (The  Church  Ga- 
zette Na  32),  pages  375-377: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  of  this 
sect  have  been  charged  with  being  on  the  com- 
munigt  payroll.  Jlere  it  is  rig-ht  to  ask,  Is  there 
any  kind  of  proof  for  this  charge?  If  such  a 
person  were  found  and  the  administration  in- 
formed, he  would  most  certainly  be  removed 
from  his  job  .  ,  , 

Not  of  less  nonsense  are  the  charges  heard 
often  from  the  pulpits  that  the  Bible  Students 
pay  dollars  to  thosfi  who  enter  their  folds.  The 
telling  of  this  resulted  in  many  roally  coming 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Students  with  the 
hope  they  would  get  something.  Little  by  little 
they  became  convinced  that  the  meetings  w^re 


for  the  benefit  of  the  Bible  Students.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  receive  any  money  because  none 
was  handed  out,  aud  yot  it  was  claimed  those 
who  preached  beeam*^  Bible  Students  through 
American  dollars.   ,  ,  . 

I  point  out,  tljat  131  the  writing  of  the  Bi- 
ble Students,  the  expression  is  found  proving 
that  communism  will  not  nceuj-e  happiness  for 
mankind,  Vmt  to  secure  prace,  the  Tiieocrutic 
Government  is  necc^^ary. 

Ay  yet,  the  present  government  in 
Poland  has  not  recognized  JehovaVs 
M'itnofises  as  a  legal  faith  or  eonlessi^n. 
There  are  about  tivelve  different  denom- 
inations, including  fionian  Catholic,  all 
of  whieh  are  recoji'nized  by  the  present 
government  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two.  Jehovah's  witnesses,  who  do  more 
for  the  people  in  the  way  of  culture  and 
Bible  enlightenment  than  all  of  these 
denominations  combined^  have  been 
striving  to  become  legalized  jsince  the 
5'ear  1943,  They  have  made  many  ap- 
pearances before  the  authorities  in  War- 
saw, but  to  date  have  not  been  recog- 
nized. They  are  merely  tolerated  on  the 
basis  of  the  Oont^titution,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities. 

All  of  the  denominations  have  their 
churches  or  other  places  of  worship 
where  they  coniiuet  tlicir  servicer  with- 
out interruptions  from  officials  or  the 
public.  Some  of  thenvare  even  permitted 
to  use  the  radio  for  such  religious  serv- 
ices, especially  the  "Roman  Catholic 
church,  but,  to  this  time,  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses have  been  denied  the  use  of  the 
radio  for  praising  (-lod's  name  and  ad- 
vertising Hit7  kingdom.  In  some  cities, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  have  been  refused 
suitahle  halls  for  their  Bible  meetings 
and  public  Bible  lectures. 

While  it  is  irne  that  fK)mo  needy  Jeho- 
vah's witnesse^s  in  Poland  received  food 
and  clothing  from  various  countries,  this 
was  not  done  to  make  them  join  any  or- 
gamza.tioii  as  is  sometinjes  falsely 
charged.  They  were  Jelun^ah^s  witnesses 
before  receiving  aid.  The  work  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  Poland  is  carried  on 


by  means  of  voluntary  contributions  re- 
ceived from  families  of  Jehovah^S  wit- 
nesses and  persons  of  good- will  through- 
out Poland- 
Most  of  the  denominations  in  Poland 
receive  a  reasonable  allotment  of  ^ood 
paper  in  order  to  print  their  periodicals. 
The  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  allotments 
of  paper  for  about  60  different  period- 
icals that  flood  the  country  wdtb  religions 
traditions  and  propaganda  against  Je- 
hovah's witnesses.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  have  to  be  satisfied 
to  mimeograph  each  copy  of  The  Watch- 
toiver  for  group  study  at  the  Kingdom 
Halis  and  in  their  Bible  studies  at  the 
homes  of  people  of  good-wilh 

Jehovah's  wntnesses  in  Russia  are  ex- 
periencing much  persecution  from  com- 
munism. Their  Christian  organization 
ba.snot  been  recognized  there,  and  count- 
less numbers  of  tliem  have  been  arrested 
because  of  their  faith  and  sent  to  penal 
work  camps  in  Siberia,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  a  statement  in  an  official  Catholic 
publication  on  the  subject,  ''The  Wit- 
nesses o£  Jehovah "  jniblished  in  the 
French  language  magazine  Annates  de 
la  Bonne  Sainte  Anne,  de  Beanpre,  Que- 
bec, P.  Q,,  September,  1947:  'Tt  is  good 
uoi  to  ignore  thatBussia  is  the  only  hind 
where  the  witnesses  have  not  yett  been 
able  to  implant  themselves.  The  iron 
curtain  of  M.  Stalin  is  for  them  also  im- 
penetrable," Now,  after  reading  all  of 
the  above,  dear  reader,  could  you  hon- 
estly believe  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
are  being  financed  by  *Polish  Reds'? 

Despite  the  nhove  facts  nnd  the  perse- 
cution from  all  parts  of  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, the  10,000  active  witnesses  of  -Teho- 
vah  in  Poland,  and  8,000  in  Russia,  are 
determined  to  do  this  one  thing:  preach 
the  gospel  even  as  the  apostle  Paul  wrote 
in  Philippiaus  3 :  13.  Theirs  is  a  blessed 
state  mentioned  by  Jesus  at  Matthew 
5:11:  ''Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  false- 
ly, for  my  sake," 
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This  Commercial  Racket 


THE  raving  mob  is  on  the  rampage. 
The  wild  herd  is  again  or  the  stam- 
pede. Dashing  and  furious,  the  crowds 
act  like  animals  and  brute  beasts  that 
are  hysterical  with  excitement  and  on 
the  prod-  For  weeks  the  pack  pushes  and 
shoves,  horns  with  the  elbows,  tramples 
on  one  another's  heels,  snaps  and  growls 
at  each  other  in  vicious  fashion,  until 
their  nerves  are  raveled  and  frayed,  and 
as  physical  and  mental  wrecks  they  are 
completely  exhausted,  weary  and  deflat- 
ed. Every  year  this  Christmas  shopping 
scene  is  enacted. 

Called  the  **spirit  of  Christmas",  this 
form  of  insanity  begins  to  seize  the 
masses  in  October.  During  November 
and  December  the  plague  spreads  and 
tlie  fever  increases,  until  in  the  last 
stages  the  whole  population  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  delirium.  When  money  is 
a  scarcity  tho  burden  is  that  much  great- 
er, for  a  large  number  of  gifts  of  many 
varieties  have  to  be  obtained:  trinkets 
and  baubles  for  friends,  costly  presents 
for  relatives,  and  worthless  toys  for 
the  children.  These 
have  tq  be  carefully 
packed  and  wrapped 
■with  fancy  paper, 
string  and  stickers. 
Moreover,  evergreen 
trees  have  to  be  pur- 
chased,  and  then 
trimmed  -with  glitter- 
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ing  knick-knacks  of  many  varieties. 
Finally  the  climax  is  reached,  a 
holiday  is  declared,  and  Christmas  is 
celebrated  with  a  burst  of  festivity. 
Reason  and  self-control,  long-  since 
abandoned,  the  multitudes  recklessly 
plunge  as  deep  as  possible  into  th6 
momentary  joys  and  pleasures  of 
the  affair  in  an  e:ffort  to  drown  tlieir 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  the  past  year. 
Many  parties  are  held,  excessive  eat- 
ing, and  drinking  is  indulged  in,  and 
all  sorts  of  foolishness  run  riot-  Sur- 
rounding the  gala  frivolity  is  a  cover- 
ing of  religious  piety  and  formality. 
Church-going,  special  prayers,  special 
sermons,  and  most  assuredly  special  col- 
lections, are  sandwiched  in  with  the  oth- 
er events  as  a  part  of  the  celebration- 
The  occasion  is  Christendom's  greatest 
annual  carnival! 

What  a  mighty  letdown  when  it  is  all 
over!  The  joy  and  pleasure,  how  short-, 
lived,  considering  the  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  energy  in  preparation! 
Hojv  sobering  the  reality,  when  the  emo- 
tional intoxication  wears  off  and  one  be- 
gins to  survey  the  damage  and  disap- 
pointments !  The  financial  damage  is 
measured  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  dam- 
age that  takes  many  months  to  repair. 
The  physical  and 
mental  strain  of- 
ten completely  ex- 
hausts the  body 
and  mind,  leaving 
them  limp  and  hag- 
gard. When  the 
festival  is  over  and 
sobriety   returns, 
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and  when  the  mask  of  make-believe  and 
the  veil  of  sheer  hypocrisy  are  removed, 
both  adnlts  and  juveniles  suffer  disap- 
pointments. Sorrow  sting^s  the  hearts  of 
children  who  fail  to  receive  what  they 
had  been  led  to  expect.  Remorse  bites 
the  con^cienee  of  adults  who  received 
more  than  they  had  expected  when  they 
gave  themselves  over  to  -vvanton  excess- 
es. DepreBsion  and  despair  creeps  over 
the  people  as  old  worries  and  troubles 
return,  bringing  with  them  a  flood  of  un- 
paid bills  and  visions  of  new  calamities. 
And  then  there  are  night-marish  Christ- 
mas ties  to  be  worn, 

Victims  of  Many  Rackets 

OnEy  after  it  is  over  with  can  one 
soberly  look  back  on  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration and  properly  count  its  tremen- 
dous cost.  Only  then  does  one  see  that 
the  event  amounts  to  just  so  many  dol- 
lars and  so  little  sense,  just  so  much 
busin-ess,  so  much  work,  so  much  worry, 
so  much  sweaty  and  in  the  end  so  many 
tears  and  sorrows.  Looking  back'  one 
realises  what  frightful  pressure  and 
duress  was  heaped  upon  the  public  by  an 
unscrupulous  and  heartless  business 
world  that  hiked  the  prices  higher  than 
normal,  and  then  put  the  '^squeese"  on 
the  customers.  Whether  buying  a  toy  for 
the  kids,  a  tree  for  the  parlor,  or  a  card 
for  a  friend,  the  public  is  plundered  and 
robbed  by  commercial  fraud  and  deceit. 

Take  a' close  look  at  the  business  of 
gift-giving.  From  ali  sides  the  people  are 
pommeled  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
give  something  to  their  pals.  Everybody 
is  doing  it;  it  is  the  popular  thing;  a  so- 
cial custom  that  should  not  be  ignored. 
In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
deep  feeling  of  love  and  affection  behind 
the  giving,  but  in  many  other  cases  self- 
ishness is  the  dictating  motive.  Fear  also 
enters  in,  fear  that  you  may  overlook 
someone  who  will  remember  you, 

The  toy  business  is  a  monstrous  racket 
that  swaUows  up  $300,000,000  of  consum- 
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er  cash  a  year.  With  over  100,000  toys 
already  on  the  market  the  manufacture 
ers  pressure  the  parents  into  buying  es^ 
pensive  novelties  by  creating  a  constant 
flood  of  new  gadgets  and  whatnots.  The 
latest:  toy  pop-up  toasters,  mechanical 
washing-machines,  chemistrj''  outfits  con- 
taining specks  of  uranium  ore,  and  dolls 
that  eat  crackers  and  wet  their  panties. 
Seriously,  now,  is  not  the  Christmas- 
tree  racket  one  of  the  worst  wasters 
there  are?  Before  the  last  war  it  robbed 
the  public  to  the  tune  of  $25,000,000,  not 
to  mention  the  additional  cash  rolled  in 
by  the  multimillion-dollar  ornament 
business.  As  a  destroyer  of  the  national 
resources  every  year  more  than  15,000,- 
000  trees,  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  are 
ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  are  never  sold. 

The  Santa  Clous  Fraud 

Probably  the  celebration's  most  brutal 
hoax,  the  one  that  attacks  the  tender 
morals  of  the  young  and  innocent  chil- 
dren, is  the  bewhifikered  old  duffer  called 
'^Santa  Claus'\  Shattering  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  young,  and  filling 
them  with  mistrust  and  disrespect  for 
their  lying  parents,  this  St.  Nick  has  be- 
come a  model  gangster  in  the  minds  of 
the  little  ones-  Robert  Eipley^  in  "Believe 
It  or  Not",  tells  the  kids  that  *'St.  Nicho^ 
las  was  the  patron  saint  of  thieveSj  gang- 
sters and  pawnbrokers,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren^'- "The  tomb  of  Santa  Claus  [in 
Italy]  is  a  sanctuary  for  thieves  and 
gangsters  and  is  kept  dimly  lighted  so 
that  criminals  can  worship  without  fear 
of  recognition/' 

Simple-minded  parents  take  up  this 
thesis  and  tell  their  children,  "Santa 
won^t  bring  you  any  .presents  if  you 
don't  eat  your  oatmeal/'  As  a  result,  the 
kids  learn  the  ways  of  this  world  and  try 
to  bribe  Santa  by  various  means.  In  Bel- 
gium and  the  Netherlands  they  put  out 
hay  and  fodder  for  Santa's  horse,  and 
in  America  where  money  ''talks''  one 
youngster  wrote  a  note  to  Santa,  say- 
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ing,  'In  my  siocldng  you'll  find  two  bits 
for  beer."  Efforts  to  halt  this  mischief 
have  met  with  failure ;  as,  for  example, 
a  professor  in  France  was  prosecuted 

for  destroying  a  child^s  belief  in  the 
Satanic  Santa  myth.  Again,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, when  honest  parents  tried  to  get 
a  court  order  to  prevent  Santa  impostors 
from  parading  arouijd  deeeivifig  the 
children  they  were  severely  denounced 
by  the  judge,  who  declared  that  "Santa 
Claus  •  ,  .  will  be  protected  in  this  ccrurt 
against  all  aspersions  and  insinuation s'\ 

Taking  full  advantage  of  this  mythical 
humbug  Big  Business  has  become  San- 
ta's publicity  agent,.  eVen  opening  up 
schools  to  train  these  '*jolly  good  gang- 
sters" for  tJie  department  stores.  For 
$15  parents  can  rent  one  of  these  fellows 
to  put  on  a  30-minufe  act  for  their  off- 
spring. In  the  end^  however,  this  make- 
believe  nonsense  boomerangs  on  the  fool- 
ish heads  of  the  parents,  for  they  are 
forced  to  get  the  kids  what  they  ask  of 
Santa  in  order  to  save  Santa's  face. 
What  a  magnificent  racket ! 

Another  colossal  money-making 
scheme  is  that  of  selling  Christmas  earda 
and  stamps.  Strange,  is  it  not?  how  the 
Xmas-card  racket  primes  people  to  send 
cards  to  all  who  border  on  the  fringe  of 
their  acquaintance.  Love  is  not  the  mo- 
tive. Rather,  failure  to  send  them  is 
made  to  appear  as  a  social  error,  and 
one's  standing  in  the  community  is  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  cards  sent  and 
the  price  paid  for  them.  The  foremost 
artists  are  employed  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  new,  more  weird,  blasphemous, 
and  lewd  cards.  The  "Mail  Cards  Early"' 
hoax  is  pushed  by  the  newspapers  and 
radio;  prices  are  boosted  as  high  as  $2.50 
per  card;  and,  as  a  result,  nearly  1,500,- 
000,000  cards  are  unloaded  every  year 
on  the  American  public. 

Looking  Behind  the  **Charity"  Mask 

The  Christmas  seal  idea  that  began  in 
1904  in  Denmark  has  spread  to  45  na- 
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tions.  While  the  double-cross  symbol  on 
le  seals  smells  of  the  ancient  Crusades, 
the  most  offensive  odor  arises  from  the 
fact  that  only  an  indefinite  percentage  of 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  licking  these  seals 
ever  reaches  the  victims  of  tuberculosis 
to  relieve  their  suffering.  Grabbing  on  to 
this  lucrative  idea  a  Catholic  seminary 
out  in  Colorado  printed  its  own  Christ- 
mas seals,  and  up  to  1946  had  pocketed 
$70,000. 

Beggars  aplenty!  There  seems  to  be 
an  endless  number  of  pious-faced  criers 
for  charity  around  this  time  of  year.  On 
every  street  corner,  at  the  entrances  of 
the  department  stores  and  public  build- 
ings,  religious  panhandlers  take  up  their 
stations-  Jinghng  their  collection  pans 
and  eups,  ringing  their  bells,  and  lifting 
up  their  pity-ftUed  voices  for  help,  they 
touch  the  emotional  soft-spots  of  the 
passers-by,  AU  the  onee-a-year  alms- 
givers  are  called  upon  to  help  the  or- 
phanages, hospitals,  old  people's  homes 
and  the  churches,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  themselves  may,  in  the 
coming  months,  have  '*good  luck".  What 
happens  to  the  poor  and  needy,  the  halt 
and  blind,  the  old  and  infirm,  the  rest  of 
the  year  no  one  seems  to  worry  about. 
The  charity  business  does  not  overlook 
che  school  children,  who  are  lined  up  for 
their  *"*free^will  offerings",  and  the  par- 
ents pay  the  bill. 

Bow  to  Escape  the  DevUish  Event 

After  a  sober  look  at  this  wild  and 
maddening  celebration  one  wonders  why 
intelligent  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
ravished  and  plundered  by  it  year  after 
year,  The  explanation  is  found  in  the 
training  ai)d  teaching  and  propaganda 
upon  which  they  are  fed.  From  a  child 
they  are  taught  religious  tra,ditions  and 
customs.  These  Christmas  customs  and 
behefs  about  Nimrod  trees,  yule  logs, 
candles,  firecrackers,  mince  pies,  animal 
cookies,  Santa  Claus,  mistletoe,  ivy  and 
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holly  have  npthiTig.to  do  with  true  Cliris^ 

tianity  as  taught  and  practic&d  by  Ciirist 
Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  as  set  forth 
in  the  Bible.  The  best  authorities  and 
thG  indisputable  facts,  as  published  in 
former  issues  of  Awake.!  (December  22, 
1946,  December  22,  1947),  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  tlieise  beliefs  and  customs 
are  purely  of  pagan  origin.  But,  until 
an  individual  has  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate these  facts  and  learn  the  truth, 
he  is  bound  to  be  swept  along  with  the 
popular  tide. 

Forcing  the  popular  Christmastide 
along  is  a  relentless  pressure  of  propa- 
ganda.that  is  poured  forth  from  every 
side  by  press,  radio,  educational  institu- 
tions and  every  other  vehicle  that  hires 
itself  out  for  commercial  exploitation. 
Throughout  the  year  specialists  and 
technicians  bu  sily  work  behind  the 
scenes  creating  new  ideas  to  capture  the 
eye,  ear,  taste,  smell  and  feel  of  the 
Christmas  shoppers.  Each  year  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  carry  millions  of 
words  in  ads  and  editorials  glorifying 
the  affair.  Each  year  the  schools  dust 
off  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  stories; 
the  clergy  resurrect  old  sermons;  and 


the  radio  fills  the  ether  waves  with  ear- 
catching  music  and  carols.  All  of  these 
agencies  combine  their  strength  to  whip 
the  people  into  an  emotional  lather  and 
nervous  frenzy.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  misery  of  the  masses  is  in- 
creased, and  the  people  put  under  a  huge 
financial  burden. 

"What,  then,  is  the  remedy,  and  how 
may  honest  and  sincere  people  escape 
this  tin sel'deco rated  snare?  Only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth;  for,  as  Christ 
declared,  ^'the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
(John  8: 32)  IF  they  know  the  truth  they 
will  be  made  free  from  all  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  tlie  subject.  They  will  be 
able  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
Christmas  racketeers.  They  will  not  be 
sucked  into  the  celebrationis  whirlpool 
of  demonism.  If  they  know  the  truth  they 
will  not  blaspheme  Christ's  name  with 
an  annual  splurge  of  outward  show. 
They  will  know  December  2y  is  not  the 
anniversary  of  Jesus'  birth.  Moreover, 
they  will  worship  and  praise  and  honor 
Christ  Jesus  and  His  i^ather  Jehovah 
God  in  spirit,  in  truth  and  in  fact  every 
day  of  the  year. 


%ht  Tntth  Ahai^  Lying  Parents 

In  timtis  past  when  children  became  a  '^problem"  the  usual  procedure  was 
to  ask  somebody  like  a.  psycholof^ist  what  was  wron^,  and  so  often  the 
answer  came  back  that  lack  of  affection  on  the  parentK'  part  was  the  ciiuse, 
^  Why  the  lihildren  were  not  asked  is  not  known,  unless  it  was  feared  they 
mi^ht  tell  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Recently,  towever,  276  underprivileged  and  so-called 
^'problem  children"  in  Children's  ViUage  at  Dobba  Ferry,  Kew  York,  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  tbeir  mind.  They  were  polled  as  to  what  qualities  in  parents 

they  liked  ajid  disliked. 

Instead  of  affection  racking:  the  highest,  it  was  placed  sistli  on  the  list.  These 
children  who  spoke  from  espeVience  said  they  bated  parents  that  put  an  a  hypocritical 
display  of  affection  and  gush  when  in  public.  Ahead  of  affection,  und  as  more  desirous, 
they  placed  sneh  character  is  ties  aB  honesty,  justice,  courteousness  and  a  kind  and  quiet 
voice,  and  truthfulness,  Ninety-eight  percent  said  that  tbe  greatest  attribute  and  dei^ired 
trait  that  a  father  or  mother  could  possess  was  the  rare  ability  to  speak  the  truth. 
Remember  thia,  parents,  when  your  children  ask  you  about  Santa  Clans. 
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The  Story  of  the  Panama  Canal 

fii'pHE  land  divided,  the  world  united/' 
J_  Thus  is  described  the  narrow,  rib- 
bon4ike  stretch  of  water  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal.  Depicted  by  some  as 
''the  biggest  ditch  on  earth",  this  man- 
made  "^Vestward  passage"  sought  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  by  treas- 
ure seekers,  and  having  become  a  twen- 
tieth century  reality,  emerges  from  an 
astonishing  and  intriguing  past. 

This  ''westward  passage"  became  a 
"mnsf  when  Europe's  land  routes  were 
closed  in  1452  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  Eoiiian  Empire  by  the  Turks. 
Foi>ty  years  later  Columbus,  in  search 
of  the  treasure  cities  of  the  Orient,  s^t 
foot  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pant^ma,  thinking 
he  had  reached  India.  He  was  followed 
by  Balboa,  in  1513,  who  discovered  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

But  this  "New  World"  was  rich  in 
treasure  too.  Colonization  by  Spain  be- 
gan, and  soon  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  Incan  Empire 
had  been  transported  by  mule- 
back  and  shoulders  of  sweating 
slaves  across  the  Isthmus  to 
waiting  ships  on  the  Caribbean 
coast ;  but  a  canal  was  seen  to 
be  the  best  means  of  those 
seeking  cheap  and  easy  access 
to  the  East,  A  survey  ordered 
in  1534  by  Charles  V  of  Spain 
was  opposed  by  his  son, 
Philip  II,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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would  expose  Spain's  colonies  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Americas  to  her  ene- 
mies. Philip  appealed  to  Scripture ; 
'*What  therefore  God  has  joined  togeth- 
er, let  no  man  put  asunder." 

The  situation  remained  practically 
static  for  three  centuries,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  caused  an- 
other westward  surge  of  treasure  seek- 
ers. The  dangor-infested  journey  across 
the  North  American  continent  caused 
many  to  seek  the  overland  passage 
across  the  Isthmus.  ''The  world  had  need 
of  Panama,  once  more,  as  a  traffic  niute/' 
and  the  quickest  solution  was  a  ranroad. 

An  American  company,  in  1850,  began 
the  tedious  task  of  carving  a  railroad 
through  jungle-swamp  and  across  the 
Continental  Divide  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Hundreds  of 
Chinese  and  Irish  laborers  succumbed  to 
the  malignant  effect  of  the  climate;  but 
inexorably  the  railroad  wormed  its  way 
across  the  Isthmus  at  a  snail's  pace^ 
about  eight  miles  a  year.  In  July,  1855, 
the  first  locomotive  crossed  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

The  French  Attempt 

But  the  dream  of  a  canal  still  lingered. 
In  May,  1876,  C61ombia,  which  con- 
trolled Panama,  granted  a  concession  to 
Mr.  Gogorza  of  the  United  States  and 
Oeneral  Turr  of  France  to  construct  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  In  1879  Count 
de  Lesseps  of  Suez  Canal  fame  arrived 
in  Colon  from  Paris  to  begin  a  sea-level 
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canal  with  a  tidal  lock.  Work  began  the 
following  year,  and  continued  intermit- 
tently  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Al- 
though the  French  did  much  valuable 
work  tiiey  were  defeated  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  they  had  gone  into  the  project 
with  the  idea  of  an  investment  that 
would  make  all  its  stockholders  independ- 
ently rich;  and  the  millions  poured  into 
it  came  principally  from  frugal,  hard- 
working, middle-class  families.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  work  who  lived  on  the 
Isthmus  built  themselves  large  mansions 
and  silent  much  of  their  time  in  lavish 
entertaifiment  instead  of  concentrating 
on  canal  construction. 

However,  the  greatest  thing  that 
whipped  them  was  tropical  disease.  By 
September,  1885,  the  death  rate  from 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  had  risen  to 
176.97  per  1,000  employees.  AVith  no  un- 
derstanding of  the  cause  ^  or  spread  of 
these  diseases  their  very  hospitals 
served  as  incubators  for  the  mosquitoes 
that  spread  the  plagues.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  French  Company  was 
bankrupt  and  the  canal  still  appeared  as 
an  unattainahlc  ideal 

With  the  collapse  of  the  French  proj- 
ect, the  investors,  particularly  the  Pana- 
manian businessmen,  began  to  search  for 
a  buyer  for  the  French  concession  and 
equipment  to  salvage  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  money,  Panamanians  had  no 
love  for  Colombia,  and  at  various  times 
had  sou^it  to  free  themselves  from  her 
control  The  United  States,  interested  in 
building  a  canal  of  lier  own,  was  dealing 
with  both  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  to 
secure  a  con<iession,  and  the  two  coun- 
tries played  desperately  against  each 
other  at  Washington. 

In  1903  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  Colombian  con^ 
gress  failed  to  act  on  the  matter  before 
it  adjourned;  so  the  Panamanians  took 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  re- 
volted against  Colombia  November  3, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  desire 


to  have  the  canal  in  Panama  instead  of 
Nicaragua  resulted  in  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  enable  Panama  to  gain  her  in- 
dependence. By  December  2  Panama  had 
ratified  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  on  February  23, 1904,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  Tackles  It 

Recognizing  that  the  conquest  of  the 
jungle  was  primarily  a  conquest  of  its 
two  worst  scourges,  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  the  president  appointed  Colonel 
Gorgas,  who  had  made  Havana  livable, 
as  the  head  of  the  sanitary  commission 
to  ''pull  the  teeth  of  the  tropics".  The 
greatest  testimony  to  his  ability  is  given 
in  the  statistics  that  prove  that  by  the 
end  of  1905  the  death  rate  from  all  dis- 
eases was  less  than  2o  per  1,000* 

But  the  American  project  was  slipping 
toward  the  abyss  that  had  swallowed  the 
French  effort — mismanagement  of 
finances.  The  work  and  machinery  were 
being  handled  through  private  concerns 
more  interested  in  fattening  their  own 
purses  than  in  building  a  canaL  With  the 
exception  of  Colonel  G-orgas,  nearly  all 
of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Isthmus  showed 
a  positive  genius  for  offending  the  na- 
tives. And  until  June  of  190(J  the  type  of 
canal  was  still  unsettled^  at  which  time 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Act  au- 
thorizing the  lock  tj^pe.  He  also  turned 
the  entire  project  over  to  the  army  engi- 
neers, with  Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals  as 
chief  engineer  in  complete  charge.  The 
work  was  put  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  the 
idea  being  to  move  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
sible for  the  least  money,  Goethals  lived 
on  the  Zone  and  daily  made  personal  in- 
spection tours  of  the  Canal- 

^  The  enormity  of  the  job  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  realizing  that  enough  dirt  had 
to  be  'removed  to  make  a  tunnel  more 
than  12  feet  square  through  the  earth  at 
the  equator.  Never  before  had  men 
dreamed  of  taking  such  liberties  with  na- 
ture, of  making  such  sweeping  changes 
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in  the  geographical  formation  of  a  conn- 
try.  He  had  to  build  a  young  mountain, 
known  as  Gattn  Dam,  balance  Gatun 
lake  of  some  150  square  miles  on  the  top 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  gouge 
out  a  canyon  10  miles  long,  300  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  over  half  a  mile  wide  at 
the  top  and  more  than  250  feet  deep  in 
places,  called  Culebra  Cut  {also  called 
Gaillard),  Here  in  Panama,  where  the 
mighty  chain  of  mountains  stretching 
from  Alaska  to  Patagonia  drops  to  only 
290  feet  above  sea  level,  the  backbone  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  to  be 
gnawed  through  by  puny  man  to  form 
the  "westward  passage"- 

Gatun  Dam  and  Culebra  Cat 

Among  the  famous  locations  along  the 
canal  is  Gafun  dam,  necessary  to  im- 
pound the  torrential  waters  of  the  Cha- 
gres  river  and  harness  its  surging  cur- 
rents for  the  operation  of  the'  canal  by 
forming  a  lake  over  20  miles  long,  85 
feet  above  sea  level  Skeptics  ques- 
tioned: Can  a  dam  be  built  that  will  not 
be  pushed  over  by  the  weight  of  so  great 
a  body  of  water  ?  Will  not  such  quantities 
of  water  seep  through  that  it  will  not  be 
feasible?  The  dam  itself  answers!  For 
S5  years  it  has  successfully^  restrained 
Gatun  lake.  A  mighty  barrier  1^  miles 
long^  115  feet  high,  80  feet  wide  at  the 
top  and  almost  a  mile  wide  at  the  bottom 
cannot  be  toppled  over,  since  its  base  is 
many  times  its  height.  A  specially  con- 
structed concrete  apron  on  the  upstream 
side  reduces  seepage  to  a  point  lower 
than  that  through  natural  terrain. 

Culebra  Cut  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
spectacular  job  on  the  "Big  Ditch'\  Here 
at  the  Continental  Divide  the  French 
had  done  most  of  their  work  and  had  cut 
the  mountain  range  to  within  150  feet  of 
sea  level.  But  with  the  acceleration  of  the 
excavating  under  American  efforts  un- 
expected difficulties  arose  in  the  form  of 
landslides,  the  first  one  coming  Octo- 
ber 4y  1907.  These  earth  movements,  not 
so  rapid  as  most  landslides,  were  more 
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like  the  action  of  a  great  mud  glacier 
steadily  and  relentlessly  disrupting  the 
intricate  system  of  railroads  used  for 
carrying  off  excavated  material.  The 
tracks  were  tangled  as  for  a  giant's 
"Jack-straws"  game  or  completely  buried 
along  with  railroad  rolling  stock  and  the 
huge  excavators.  At  times  the  tremen- 
dous -pressure  of  the  towering  artificial 
cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  cut  caused 
the  verjr  bottom  of  the  excavation  to 
bulge  with  disastrous  results.  Simply  re- 
moving more  dirt  from  the  sides  did  not 
help;  so  huge  hydraulic  pumps  were  in- 
stalled and  the  mountain  tops  were  lit- 
erally washed  off  into  the  surrounding 
lowlands  until  enough^pressure  was  re- 
moved to  stop  both  the  slides  and  the 
bulges. 

The  final  step  in  the  completion  of  that 
long-anticipated  "westward  passage" 
was  taken  on  October  10, 1913,  when  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  Wood- 
row  "Wilson,  pushed  a  button  at  his  desk 
in  Washington.  This  demolished  the 
Gamboa  dike  by  a  discharge  of  dynamite 
planted  under  it  and  the  dream  of  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  became  a  reality. 

Through  the  "Big  Ditch*' 

On  August  15, 1914,  the  first  commer- 
cial transit  was  made;  so  let  us  climb  on 
board  and  make  the  trip  through  the 
canal.  Sailing  due  south  from  the  Carib- 
bean  sea  we  pass  between  the  two  mas- 
sive brealcwaters  extending  from  Gol6n 
on  the  east  and  Toro  Point  on  the  west- 
The  "  first  four  miles  we  sail  through 
Limon  Bay ;  then  the  shores  close  in  and 
for  the  next  four  miles  the  channel  lies 
between  low  banks  covered  with  swampy 
jungle.  Arriving  at  Gatun  Locks^  we 
spend  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes 
being  lifted  up  three  levels  to  enable  ua 
to- sail  out  onto  Gatun  lake,  85  feet  above 
our  starting  point. 

Across  this  beautiful  lake  we  steam  un- 
der our  own  power  until  a  rather  sharp 
turn  ushers  the  boat  into  Culebra  Cut^ 
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where  for  nine  miles  we  pass  between 

precipitous  walls.  Pedro  Miguel  Locks 
greet 'us  at  the  Paeiflc  end  of  the  cut, 
and  in  approximately  forty  minutes  we 
have  been  lowered  down  the  first  step 
back  toward  sea  level  A  short  distance 
farther  on  and  we  enter  the  last  of  the 
locks,  Miraflores,  where  we  are  lowered 
to  sea  level  in  tifty-five  minutes.  About 
eight  hours  after Jeavinp;  the  Caribbean 
sea  we  sail  out  onto  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
after  a  journey  of  about  fifty  miles,  to 
find  ourselves  south  and  east  of  our 
starting  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

This  trip  has  cost  the  ship  company 
from  two  to  four  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  cargo,  which  means  the  aver- 
age ship  payti  tolls  amounting  to  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  But  the  saving  over  the 
longer  trip  around  the  Horn  more  than 
compensates.  To  maintain  the  eanal, 
$35,500,000  a  year  is  required. 

The  United  States  spent  $375,000,000 
in  ten  years  to  build  the  canal,  whereas 
the  French  spent  $300,000,000  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years  in  their  effort.  At 
first  it  was  estimated  the  cost  would  be 
paid  in  100  years,  but  later  estimates 
have  said  it  will  be  paid  hy  1960. 
4,969,802  Ions  tons  (2,240  pounds), were 
carried  through  the  canal  in  1915,  the 
first  full  year  of  operation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  during  "World 
^Vars  I  and  II  the  use  of  the  "Big  Ditch" 
has  steadily  increased  until,  by  the  end 


of  the  year  ending  June,  1947,  the  total 

tonnage  had  reached  21,670,518.  The  fol- 
lowing year  tolls-paying  traffic  for  the 
first  time  exceeded  the  prewar  high  of 
1940  paying  tolls  to  the  amount  of 
$19,956,595. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  canal  is 
48  ships  a  day,  dispatched  from  either 
terminal  at  intervals  ranging  frorti  one- 
half  to  one  hour.  Ships  may  begin  the 
transit  from  either  terminal  at  6  a.m., 
but  the  last  one  to  leave  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minal at  Cristobal  must  depart  no  later 
than  3  p.m.  Vessels  must  depart  from  the 
Pacific  terminal  in  Balboa  no  later  than 
3:  30  p.m.,  and  those  carrying  haaardous 
cargo  transit  the  canal  at  the  discretion 
of  the  captain  of  the  port  and  are  never 
permitted  to  proceed  unless  they  can 
clear  the  cut  before  dark. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  considering  that  it  was 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  "ma- 
chine age",  but  it  is  already  insufficient 
to  handle  all  modern  sea-going  vessels. 
One  wonders  what  eauld  be  accomplished 
now  with  recent  engineering  develop- 
ments and  mechanical  inventions.  And 
one  wonders  more  that  if  imperfect  crea- 
tures can  so  use  their  God-given  facul- 
ties, what  marvelous  xiiings  will  they  ac- 
complish in  the  New  World,  when,  under 
divine  supervision,  as  perfect  men,  they 
will  beautify  this  earth. — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Panama. 


"distress  of  Nations,  with  Perp^xity* 

C  At  the  recent  assembly  at  Amsterdam  of  the  World  Counoil  of  ChurcbeB  Martin 
Niemoller  said:  *'We  are  faced  by  a  critical  situation,  and  this  situation  has  driven  us 
together,  because  it  concerna  us  all  and  demands  a  responae  from  us  dU  ,  .  .  The  world 
in  which  we  live  and  act  is  out  of  joint,  not  only  here  and  there,  but  everyAvhere,  and 
the  disorder  is  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity.  Far  and  wide,  and  especially  in  Hie 
*01d  World',  a  paralysing  atmosphere  of  decline  is  spreading-.  We  do  not  know  hoiv  the 
difficulties  by  which  we  are  faced  are  t»  he  overcome;  we  even  doubt  whethcif  they  will 
be  overcome  at  alL  This  doubt  goes  even  further:  we  axe  already  talking  about  a  *post- 
Christian  era'  in  which  we  live,  and  we  see  the  process  of  decay  affecting  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  ,  .  .  As  Christendom  we  are  today  with  the  rest  of  mankind  iu  the  same 
position,  the  'solidarity  of  desperation'," 

jg  AWAKEt 


^^//f if  (J/^  of  Islam 

AS  THE  largo  four- 
engined  plane  from 
Lagos  circled  over  the 
green  savanna  country, 
it  was  easy  to  see  the 
layout  of  the  liistorie  city  beneath.  There 
was  the  walled  citv,  with  the  twin  towers 
of  its  gleaming  white  mosque  sparkling 
in  -the  tropical  sunlight.  Separated  by  a 
strip    of    verdure    was    the    sprawling 
suburb   of'Sabon    Gari,  with   its  long, 
straight  streets  and  reetangulUr  plan  in 
contrast  with  the  jumbled  mass  of  lanes 
and  buildings  within  the  walls.  Dotted 
around  were  other  suburbs  and  over  in 
the  distance  could  be  seen  the  European 
reservation,  with  its  fine  avenues  and 
inviting    homes-    The    modern    airport 
gives  the  visitor  an  initial  taste  of  the  in- 
ternational fJavor  of  the  city.  Parked  on 
the  runways  could  be  seen  British, 
French  and  Dutch  planes,  while  white- 
robed  Hausas  scurried  to  and  fro  among 
travelers  of  varied  nationality. 

Kano  is  the  largest  town  and  by  far 
the  most  important  eommereia!  center  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Nigeria,  It  has 
a  population  of  about  100,000,  of  which 
approximately  89,000  are  found  within 
the  old  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  at  least  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
Although  the  major  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Mohammedan  Hausas,  there  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Fulani, 
some  Beri,  Maguzawa,  and  other  tribes. 

The  early  history  of  Kano  is  obscure, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  pros- 
perous blacksinitji's  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Kaiio  city  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  first  recorded  ruler  of  Kano  lived 
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A,D.  999-  Later,  probably  during  the 
fourteenth  century;  the  rulers  of  Kano 
were  converted  to  Islam,  and  as  a  result 
Mohammedanism  became  the  predomi- 
nating influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
Kano  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height 
of  its  military  power  dtiring  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  later  declined  and  fell 
successively  under  the  domination  of 
Songhai,  the  Jukun  Confederation  and 
Bornu,  and  finally  fell  to  the  Fulani  at 
the  bef^inning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Kano  emirate  came  under  British  ad- 
ministration  following  the  capture  of 
Kano  city  in  1903. 

Leaving  the  airport  by  taxi,  the  travel- 
er will  be  taken  to  a  fine  modern  guest 
house,  specially  provided  for  European 
travelers.  There  he  can  enjoy  splendid 
accommodation  with  fine  meals  and  ev- 
ery conyenience.  But  let  iis  forget  about, 
Western  standards  of  life  and  make  a 
ttip  to  the  walled  city.  The  best  and  most 
practical  way  of  getting  around  is  to 
borrow  or  hire  a  bicycle.  Accompanied 
by  a  guide,  two  or  three  miles'  riding 
brought  us  to  the  city  gates.  The  walls 
are  built  of  brown  mud  and  vary  in 
height,  sometimes  more  than  twenty  feet, 
at  other  times  less. 

The  Market  Place 

Through  the  gates  and  down  the  nar- 
row mud  street,  we  were  soon  in  the 
market,  which  is  the  general  rendezvous 
for  the  entire  population.  Here  was  an 
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unforgettable  sight  5^he  market  xs  the 
largest  in  th^  whole  of  Nigeria  and  pos- 
sibly in  Africa,  It  covers  many  acres 
of  land  and  seems  to  be  a  teeming  mass 
of  life:  flies,  goats,  donkeys  and  humans. 
Market  stalls  generally  consist  of  a 
patch  of  ground  upon  ^vhich  wares  of  all 
kinds  are  displayed.  One  stall  will  be 
displaying  brightly  colored  peppers ;  an- 
other, cakes  of  brown  native  sugar  and 
spices.  Over  to  one.  side  will  be  a  butch^ 
er*s  stall  with  chunks  of  raw  meat  liter- 
ally black  with  flies.  As  you  pick  your 
way  among  the  donkeys,  goats  and  twist- 
ing, twirling  bicycles,  a  biting  stench  will 
assault  the  nostrils,  as  a  white- robed  ven- 
dor with  skins  atop  his  head  passes  by. 
EoUs  of  native  cloth  can^be  seen  on 
every  hand.  Over  against  the  mud  wall 
of  some  humble  dwelling  a  Hausa  will 
be  "ironing*'  some  cloth.  With  a  modern 
electric  iron?  you  may  ask.  No,  but  with 
a  club-like  implement  with  which  he 
beats  the  cloth,  rolls  it  in  his  hands, 
beats  it  again,  continuing  until  it  comes 
out  to/  a  silky  smoothness,  enough  to 
satisfy  any  American  housewife. 

What  is  that  heap  of  powdered  grain- 
like  substance  that  you  see  a  Hausa 
measuring  out  to ^  one  of  his  customers? 
That  has  been  imported  from  the  south 
and  is  known  as  gari  or  ground  cassava. 
The  same  Hausa  wfU  probably  have 
locally-growu  millet  and  Indian  corn. 

Then  there  is  the  native  medieiiie 
store,  and  the  general  emporium  where 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  every 
conceivable  variety  are  on  sale.  Cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  bananas  and  different 
varieties  of  fruit  from  the  south  are  sold 
along  with  locally-grown  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  carrots  and  cabbage-  But 
let  us  leave  the  market  and  weave  our 
way  down  the  narrow  lanes, 

Mmque  and  Palace 

Coming  to  the  end  of  one  narrow  lane 
we  arrive  at  the  great  white  mosque 
staijding  in  a  large  open  space.  It  is  a 
new  building,  still  in  course  of  construe- 
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tion.  In  appearance  it  bears  all  the  eTi 
deuces  of  Mohammedan  religious  archi- 
tecture, teach  Friday  all  good  Moham- 
medans In  the  city,  are  supposed  to  as- 
semble here  for  prayer,  while  five  times 
each  da^  they  go  to  the  little  family 
mosques  around  the  walls.  But  many 
have  become  apathetic  and  do  not  Iteep 
up  these  religious  practices  in  full.  Mo- 
hammedan priests  are  seen  around  the 
streets,  easily  identified  by  their  more 
elaborate  garb  and  the  rosary  thsrt  is 
often  carried  in  the  hand.  Shaggy  beards 
and  a  dirty,  unkempt  appearance  are  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  these  re- 
ligious parasites. 

Beyond  ithe  mosque  is  the  rear  of  the 
emir's  palace,  with  the  prison  on  the 
left.  The  prison  is  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
sive mud  wall  several  feet  thick.  The 
palace  likewise  is  encompassed  by  a  mud 
wall,  and  stands  in  grounds  covering 
some  aetes.  It  is  like  a  walled  city  within 
a  walled  city-  Passing  the  length  of  the 
walls  we  came  to  the  main  entrance  to 
the  palace  grounds^  facing  the  imposing 
seenetariat. 

The  present  emir  of  Kano^  AbduUahi 
Bayaro,  is  the  tenth  of  his  line  and  is 
descended  from  Silimanu,  the  founder  of 
the  present  dynasty,  who  became  the  first 
Fulani  emir  in  1806,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  original  Habe  rulers  of 
Kano-  Within  those  walls  he  resides  in 
all  his  splendor.  He  maintains  three 
harems^  with  a  total  of  450  wives.  On 
state  occasions  he  comes  forth  mounted 
on  a  camel  with  all  his  chiefs  in  proces- 
sion, while  his  obedient  subjects  grovel 
on  their  bellies  as  he  passes  by. 

In  the  secretariat  the  general  business 
of  Kano  emirate  is  cared  for.  There  are 
the  courts  of  justice  and  the  offices  of 
the  Native  Administration.  The  Kano 
native  treasury,  housed  in  the  secre- 
tariat, is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  whole 
of  British  West  Africa  and  has  a  reve- 
nue as  great  as  some  of  the  smaller 
crown  colonies-  For  the  year  19^4-45  the 
gross  revenue  was  £388,822  ($1,566,952), 


and  expenditure  £307,567  {$l,239,495j. 
The  administration  is  fairly  progres-r 
sive  and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  on  modern  installations. 
It  Tfas  the  first  place  in  the  northern 
provinces  to  have  good  electric  and  wa- 
ter supply,  and  the  eity  hospital  for  na- 
tives is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in 
West  Africa,  However,  in  viewing  the 
stinking  gutters  ^nd  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  and  the  begging  lepers 
in  the  market,  the  visitor  is  impressed 
that  there  is  still  much  that  is  lacking. 

The  language  of  Kano  is  Hausa,  Un- 
like the  rest  of  Nigeria,  where  English  is 
the  official  language  and  is  used  in  all 
government  departments,  here  Hausa 
holds  sway.  All  Britfsh  officials  must 
learn  Hausa  and  be  examined  therein  be- 
fore they  can  take  up  any  administrative 
post.  Government  documents,  tax  re- 
ceipts and  official  publications  are  all 
printed  in  Hausa  rather  than  in  English, 
In  the  schools,  we  were  told,  Hausa  is 
taught  for  the  first  seven  years  before 
the  student  is  instructed  in  English, 

And  so  ended  our  tour  of  the  walled 
city.  Out  through  the  gates  and  down  the 


highway  we  neaded  for  Sabou  Gari- 
Passing  along  we  noticed  the  large 
pyramid  shapes  covered  with  tarpaulins 
at  intervals  along  the  roadside.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  these  are  the  huge  ground- 
nut dumps  referred  to  from  time  to  time 
in  the  press.  They  are  awaiting  transport 
to  Lagoa,  from  where  they  will  be  ex- 
ported for  oil  extraction.  But  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  Nigerian  railway  has 
insufficient  rolling  stock  to  move  them. 
And  so  the  dumpa  remain,  growing  ever 
larger, 

Kano  is  more  than  a  center  of  com- 
merce; it  is  a  center  of  religion.  Every- 
where Islam  is  the  predominating  influ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Ignorance 
and  illiteracy  are  the  general  rule-  The 
Mohammedan  religion,  like  other  forms 
of  demonism,  has  long  kept  the  credu- 
lous masses  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of 
darkness.  But  the  days  of  Islam  are 
numbered,  apd  in  the  New  World  of 
righteousness  the  people  will  no  longer 
be  steeped  in  ignorance  and  herded  into 
walled  cities. — Awake!  correspondent  in 
West  Africa, 


'SKtomic  Energ^s  on  Mount  Carmei 

C  Professor  A.  Freeman^  LL.D.,  Litt.D,,  in  a  Letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Flame^  said: 
"Your  mention  of  Mount  Carmei  in  The  Flame  (May-Jime  issue)  remin'fla  me  of  some 
facts  revealed  in  the  Bible  Exhibition  at  Pembridg^  Road  Hall^  Nottiiig  Hill  Gate, 
London  '^.  llj  where  there  are  thousands  of  Biblical  exhibits.  Two  of  these^  to  mj 
niind,  prove  onee  more  how  historically  and  scientiiically  correct  is  the  Bible-  From 
New  Mexico,  in  XJ.  S.  A.,  conies  a  blue  transparent  crystal.  Here  the  first  test  bomb 
(atomic)  was  exploded^  and  all  over  the  area  were  these  crystals,  I  have  a  crystal 
found  by  the  archaeologists  which  looked  exactly  like  the  one  from  New  Mexico  (and 
also  those  found  after  Hiroahima).  I  had  the  two  crystals  examined  by  a  noted  analyst 
in  London,  and  he  declared  they-  were  exactly  the  same.  This  stone  hearing  the  crystal 
dbme  from  Mount  Carmei,  and  was  over  3,000  years  old!  The  crystals  were  embedded 
upon  it.  In  1  Kings,  chapter  18,  we  read  that  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  de- 
stroyed the  offering  and  the  large  altar  stones.  The  stone  in  my  possesaion  was  one  of 
the  fragments  of  the  altar  stones  1  The  same  forces  at  work — made  by  God  in  the 
beginning  and  just  discovered  by  man.  How  true  ia  the  Bible!" 
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YOUR  EATIKG  HABITS 

Do  they  lead  you  to  health? 
Or  hurry  you  to  the  grave?  ^- 


C^  01)  said  to  our  common  ancestor 
T  Noah:  ^'Everything  that  moves,  that 
is  alive,  is  to  "be  food  for  you;  as  I  once 
gave  you  the  green  plants,  I  now  give 
you  everything-" — Genesis  1:29;  9:3, 
An  American  Translation. 

Modified  rules  of  eating  were  given 
the  i;:sraelites,  but  their  operation  ended 
with'  Christ.  The  apostle  Paul  removes 
all  doubt  concerning  the  lifting  of  the 
old  rules :  "In  later  times  some  will  _  .  , 
insist  on  abstinence  from  certain  kinds 
of  food  that  God  created  for  men  who 
believe  and  understand  the  truth  to  m- 
?W''— 1  Timothy  4:1-4,  An  Amer. 
Trans.;  Gal.  3:23-25;  Acts -10 :  11-15. 

PauFs  prophecy  plus  corroborative 
evidence  not  here  considered  disclose 
that  the /later  times"  or  "last  days" 
would  be  marked  by  dietary  restrictions 
and  prohibitions.  On  this  point  no  age 
has  seen  such  a  multiplicity  of  dietary 
restraints  and  prohibitions.  Thousands 
are  condemning  many  kinds  of  foods  and 
combinations  of  food  formerly  eaten, 
and  recommending  newly  ereated^  or 
isolated  food  derivatives  our  ancestors 
never  heard  about.  Food,  the  friend  of 
man,  created  for  his  sustenance,  and  for 
his  enjoyment,  is  now  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  suspoct,  to  be  adimtted  cautiously  and 
only  after  full  identiii  cation  by  the  latest 
guide  books  or  charts ! 


Em  r^^vr  fish  »  you  cao  be  smut  like  papa 
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Those  who  have  followed  thus  far  may 
now  conclude  that  a  v^holesale  condem- 
nation of  all  dietary  theories  is  forth- 
coming. Not  so.  Let  all  who  wish  con- 
tinue to  follow  their  own  dietary  cus- 
toms. An  effort  will  simply  be  made  to 
take  food  out  of  the  class  of  medicinal 
panaceas,  and  place  it  in  the  category  of 
enjoyable  benefits. 

Vitamania 

This  \A  the  age  of  fear.  Food  is  not 
the  cause  of  its  many  woes,  and  will  in 
no  wise  he  the  cure.  ''But  food  is  not  go- 
ing to  affect  our  standing  with  God.  We 
are  none  tlio  worse  if  we  do  not  eat  it, 
and  none  the  bettor  if  we  do."  (1  Corin- 
thians 8:  S,  An  Amer.  Trans.)  Neverthe- 
IcKs,  one  of  the  remedies  for  ailing  hu- 
manity having  wide  acclaim  is  the  vita- 
min supplement  for  foods.  At  present 
there  are  30  known  vitamin.^. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  there  is  any 
possible  in;]urious  substance  in  a  vitamin 
tablet.  Tf  they  do  you  good,  why  not  take 
them,  if  you  can  afford  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  yon  rely  on  them  to  cure  you  of 
a  great  many  illj^,  as  suggested  in  the 
advertisenumts,  then  you  should  know  a 
few  opinions  imhiased  by  the  induce-- 
niont  of  profit.  Certainly  a  believer  in 
vitamins,  Dr.  Bauer  avers: 

Just  to  show  how  little  foundation  or  ex- 
cuse iliiiTQ.  is  for  vitamin  worries^  if  one  is 
wihinjF  to  cat  food,  c^m  be  shown  fron  the 
following  tabulation  propiircd  by  Dr.  William 
B.  Bradley  of  Ibu  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Council  on  Foody  and  Nutrition.  This 
table,  including  only  the  more  connnan  vege- 
tabks,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  ordinary  por- 
tions of  coTTiuion  vegetables  furnish  such  rich 
sources  of  tiie  important  vitamins  that  often 
we  get  all  of  one  vitamin  we  rec[uire  for  a 
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da/s  supply  plus  literal  coiitributions  of  th& 
others  from  an  ordinary  serving  of  just  one 
vegetable,  [Eaf  What  You  Wtint,  pp.  S4,  108] 

Dr.  Austin  Smith,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  therapy  and  research  of  the 
American  MedieaJ  issoeiatioo,  said  eon- 
eerning  vitamins : 

Only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  oi-  the  peo- 
ple who  take  them  without  medical  advice 
get  any  good  from 
them.  Most  people  get 
enough  of  the  vitamin::? 
in  their  food.  The  ad- 
ditional s.moui}t3  don^t 
h^lp  them  at  all.  It 
takes  huge  doses  to 
overcome  a  real  vita- 
min deficiency/'  [Los 
Angeles  Times  of  No- 
vember 1,  194S] 

Robert  Yoder,  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  vi^rites  in  a  less 
respectful  vein  concerning  vitamin  tab- 
lets: 

Thts  vitamin  bottles  contain  reading  mat- 
ter with  real  style  to  it,  up  to  and  including 
^para-amino-bcn3oie  acid'.  I  forget  just  what 
marvel  para-amjno-benzoic  acid  performs;  it 
may  be  the  Gladness  Yitamin,  that  mahcs  you 
a  bujjdle  of  joy,  or  it  may  be  the  vitamin  that 
wards  off  premature  senility  in  copper  miners. 
It  doesn^t  matter.  The  point  is,  a  title  like  that 
makes  a  customer  feel  be  is  really  getting 
something  for  his  money. 

In  addition,  while  the  vitamin  pills  are 
costly,  each  pill  is  believed  to  be  a  miracle  of 
concentration.  When  the' customer  takes  one 
of  those^  he  may  not  kno\v  what  he  is  taking, 
but  whatever  ft  is,  ho  believes  he  is  taking 
10,000  units  of  it,  each  unit  representing  the 
thyroid  glands  of  an  entire  herd  of  rare  Anda- 
lusian  goats.  A  jolt  like  that  is  a  bargain  at 
any  price. 

An  article  by  James  and  Peta  Puller 
checked  and  approved  for  accuracy  by 
several  specialists  in  the  fidld"  entitled 
What  We  Know  About  Diet",  appear- 
ing in  the  American  Mercury ,  opens  with 
the  challenge : 


PaOTilN  AND 
E9TtMATftff 


All  the  propaganda  about  balanced  diets, 
vitamins,  amino  acids,  '^Basic  seven^'  foods 
and  "hidden  hunger'^  cannot  disguise  one 
plain  truth — that  v^^e  know  appallingly  little 
about  human  nutrition.  Enough  is  known 
about  the  food  .needs  of  laboratory  rats  to 
produce  a  race  of  super-rats  any  time  we  hap- 
pen to  want  one.  But  with  human  beings  it 
ia  otherwise.  To  the  em,barrassment  of  dieti- 
tians and  food  adver- 


tisers alike,  a  steady 
stream  of  fresh  (and 
often  conflicting)  data 
has  issued  from  nu- 
trition Jahoratories  to 
challenge  many  of  the 
food  and  diet  theories 
we  once  trustingly  ac- 
cepted. 

Most  nutritionists 
will  reluctantly  admit 
the  rudimentary  state  of  their  science.  '*Pew 
people/'  according  to  Charles  G.  King,  scien- 
tific director  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation, 
"realize  how  limited  our  knowledge  is,  in  re- 
gard to  human  nutrition.  For  example,  we 
still  do  not  know  what  chemical  elements  and 
compounds  must  be  supplied  to  the  human 
body  to  meet  its  basic  rcciuirenicnts  for  health 
and  growth."'  .  .  . 

^Remember  the  vo^uc  for  eating  compressed 
yeast  cakes?  Fresh  bakers'  yeast,  nutrition 
researchers  found,  was  alive  with  B  vitamins, 
notably  thiamin  and  riboflavin.  So  millions 
downed  their  yeast,  grimacing  but  happy  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  being  nntrified. 
Yeast  had  the  vitamins  all  right,  and  still  has. 
The  trouble  is,  it  retains  them.  And  even 
worse,  ss  University  of 
"Wisconsin  scientists  re- 
cently reported,  the 
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yeast  cells,  except  whon  coaked,  probably 
steal  some  of  the  thiamine  released  by  other 
foods.  (Raw  clams,  carp  and  a  number  of 
other  sea  foods  do  the  same  thing.  They  con- 
tain an  enzyme  that  destroys  thiamine.  Clam 
chowder  is  still  j^afe,  however;  cooking  de- 
stroys the  enzyme  that  destroys  the  vitamin.) 
[pp.  281,  284] 

Two  further  difficulties  fa<ied  by  tlie 
vitamin  promoter  is  that  no  one  knows, 
even  after  quantitative  analysis  has 
been  made  of  the  nutrient  content  of  the 
food,  just  how  nmoh  of  this  the  body 
absorbs  or  how  it  absorbs  it 

We  know  very  little  about  the  interaction 
of  food  elements  (there  avo.  30  known  anti- 
vilamins  aa  well  as  30  known  vitamins)  and 
we  don't  know  exactly  how  much  of  them  we 
need.  And  the  value  of  vitamin  supplements 
— except  in  eases  of  known  deficiency,  and 
even  there  opinion  is  divided — is  decidedly 
open  to  question.  The  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  reported  lest  year:  '*No  indi- 
cation was  found  that  sporadic  or  regular  use 
of  vitamin  pills  among  United  States  troops 
exercised  any  effect  whatever,"  Feces,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  are  often  rich  in  vitamins. 
And  cancerous  tissue  has  been  shown  to  be 
richer  in  many  vitamins  than  normal  tissue. 
[^^What  We  Know  About  Diet,"  p-  285] 

A  -well-known  drug  ehain,  neverthe- 
less, at  this  very  time  lioralds  the  praises 
of  a  "Cur<?-aU"  of  Vitamin  B  complex, 
named  RyhutoL  If  people  ^  trustiiig-ly 
assume,  however,  that  large  corpora- 
tions consider  the  public  w^elfare  more 
than  the  profit  dollar  they  do  err. 

Food  Prejudices  and  Partialities 

It  seems  very  likely  that,  through  ac- 
customing ourselves  to  artificial  colors 
and  tastes,  and  becauso  of  prejudices 
and  partialities,  the  American  appetite, 
at  least,  has  lost  some  of  its  discrimina- 
tion. How  many  of  us  buy  our  food  ac- 
cording to  its  ''social  register"  rating? 
On  the  other  hand,  many  have  partial- 
ities for  foods  not  because  they  have  a 
hunger  for  them  but  because  they  are 
supposed  to  add  strength  or  vigor.  The 
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young  blade  ate  raw  oysters  for  virility. 

The  truek«driver  consumed  carrots,  be- 
cause of  their  contents  of  vitamin,  to 
cure  night  blindness.  The  oyster  contrib- 
utes useful  amounts  of  iodine,  but  will 
not  rejuvenate  any  more  than  berries 
and  fruits,  nor  than  radishes  will  cure 
wrinkles-  Red  meat  will  not  produce  the 
best  fighters,  as  one  doctor  points  out 
that  the  bull  and  gorilla  are  both  vege- 
tarians. Onions '  and  garlic  are  not 
proved  to  be  good  for  colds,  carrots  are 
not  proved  to  be  good  for  the  complexion, 
nor  have  red  beets,  vinegar,  rhubarb, 
cucumbers  or  lemon  juice  been  shown  to 
build  up  the  blood  or  affect  it  in  any 
way.  And  for  the  sal^e  of  the  spinach- 
detesters,  may  it  be  said  in  passing  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  gives  up  much  of  its 
vitamin  A,  iron  and  calcium. 

Another  popular  belief  of  longstand- 
ing should  ];)&  considered :  fish  as  a  brain 
food.  Considering  the  origin  of  this  con- 
ception, and  without  prejudice  to  an  ex- 
cellent food,  there  seems  Uttle  to  back 
up  the  claim.  Back  in  the  ninfeteentli  cen- 
tury, Louis  Agassiz,  professor  of  nat- 
ural history  in  Harvard,  knowing  that 
fish  was  rich  in  phosphorus  and  that  this 
substance  was  a  constituent  of  the  brain, 
deduced  that  feeding  the  brain  fish  was 
recommended.  Without  meaning  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea,  it  is  humbly  suggested  that 
carbon  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  brain, 
of  the  whole  body,  in  fact,  but  no  one  has 
ever  recommended  eating  coal  for  the 
brain.  It  must  be  repeated  that  no  one 
knows  just  how  much  and  in  what  man- 
ner  the  system  takes  up  necessary  ele- 
ments. 

Food  Comhin^tiotiA 

Probably  the  most  publicized  of  all 
combination  phobias  is  the  belief  tena- 
ciously advocated  by  converts  of  Dr. 
Hay  that  starch  and  protein  form  a  poi- 
sonous combination-  If,  they  claim,  you 
eat  steak  and  ^^french  fries'^  it  is  like 
throwing  a  lighted  match  into  your 
atomach.  They  also  add,  bread  and  meat 


eaten  together  help  nobody  but  the  un- 
dertaker. Unfortunately  for  these  theo- 
rists, starches  (the  general  name  for 
starches  and  siigarsis  '^carbohydrfites") 
and  proteins  are  contained  already  cotn- 
bined  in  single  foods-  Dispelling  this 
error  a  food  specialist  writes: 

Eggs,  for  example,  contain  protein,  a  little 
carbohydrate  and  fat ;  we  anbmlt  that  eggs  are 
natural  food.  Milfc»  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied to  he  a  natural  food,  contains  protein, 
earbohydratea  and  fat.  The  whole  grain  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  faddist's  stock 
in  trade  is  a  natural  food  which  contains  pro 
teins,  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  food  faddist  to  eat  natural  fooda 
and  violate  the  advice  of  the  food  faddist  to 
avoid  mixing  proteins  and  carbohydrates  in 
our  dietV  Or  shall  we  redesign  nature  to  pro- 
duce a  new  kind  of  milk  which  shall  he  Car- 
bohydrate on  Tuesday  and  protein  on  Wednes- 
day? Or  ahall  we  teach  the  hen  to  separate 
the  egg  into  two  compartments,  one  protein, 
the  other  carbohydrate?  Or  shall  we  call  upon 
a  new  Burbank  to  deviae  a  grain  which  will 
separate  ears,  one  carbohydrate  and  one  pro- 
tein, each  of  different  size,  color  and  shape, 
so  that  we  can  never  make  the  mistake  of 
eating  them  together? 

These  faddists  no  doixbt  think  that  Je- 
sus did  the  multitude  great  harm  when 
He  provided  them  bread  and  fish,  more 
than  enough  for  five  thousand,  and  other 
thousands  on  other  occasions.  (Matthew 
14:19;  Mark  6:41;  Luke  9:16)  In  the 
Passover  feast  the  Jews,  on  God's  com- 
mandj  ate  bread  and  meat. 

In  the  Bible  the  Lord  invites  us  to 
reason  together  upon  His  Word,  and  Use 
the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind.  {Isaiah  1:18; 
2  Timothy  1:7)  In  an  attempt  to  follow 
this  advice^  the  evidence  seems  clear  that 
no  one  knows  what  a  proper  diet  is.  The 
mysteries  of  how  the  body  assimilates 
food  are  almost  as  g'reat  as  those  of  life 
itself.  The  facts  known  do  not  help  tis 
greatly  in  determining  what  foods  to  eat 
Examination  of  the  digestive  system 
even  in  the  most  casual  way  strikes  the 
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sober  and  wise  man  with  a^ve  for  its 
Creator. 

It  seems,  then,  better  to  eat  food  to  en- 
joy it  rather  than  to  analyze  it  endlessly, 
if  such  examination  is  for  determination 
of  what  is  beat  to  eat.  People  have 
thrived  on  vegetable  and  fruit  diets ;  for 
example,  Adam  and  Eve  before  the 
transgression;  the  Israelites  on  manna, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  eereal  cake. 
According  to  a  new  publication,  Tfit 
Healthy  Humas,  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  India,  overshadowed  by  the 
towering  Himalayas,  are  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.  They  use  no  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  eat  '*milk,  eggs^  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables".  On  the  other 
hand,  note  this:  "After  observing  how 
the  Eskimos  thrive  on  an  exclusive  meat 
diet,  the  Arctic  explorer  Stefansson,  up- 
on his  return  to  the  temperate  song, 
made  an  experiment  whereby  he  lived 
a  year  on.  meat  products  alone  and  gave 
no  evidence  of  any  impairment  of 
health," 

But  even  if  variety  is  not  necessary, 
why  not  enjoy  itf  The  Lord  created  a 
vast  variety.  Man's  natural  appetite 
chooses  variety,  if  he  can  overcome  prej- 
udice and'  habit.  An  experiment  with 
chMreji  showed  that  if  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  diet  they  balanced  it  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  scientists  could. 
Even  insects  refuse  "enriched  flour^'; 
while  the  gray  squirrel  eats  the  nutri- 
tious germ  of  corn  and  discards  the  re&t 
Humans  eat  i  the  rest,  discard  the  germ. 

The  only  Biblical  restriction  now  is  on 
amount,  not  variety.  The  commands  to 
he  temperate,  observe,  temperance,  mean 
to  exert  self-control,  (Galatians  5:23, 
Uiagloti;  2  Peter  1:  6,  An  Amer.  Trans.) 
Gluttony  brings  many  health  hazards, 
especially  digestive  troubles  and  over- 
weight, opening  the  door  for  hyperten- 
sion or  high  blood  pressure.  It  is  seldom 
mentioned  today  but  it  seems  wise  in  this 
time  of  hurry  and  pressure  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  man  was  supplied 
with  teeth,  with  which  to  chew  his  food, 
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Belter  roastieation  means  thai  the  food 
is  hetter  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  that 
the  smaller  particles  allow  greater  sur- 
face for  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Source  of  Health  and  Cure 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
food  is  not  medicine,  it  is  not  a,enre-alL 
Food  ads,  diets,  vitamin  pills,  none  of 
these  will  rout  sickness  and  disease  that 
only  the  Great  Physleiaii  can  heal.  Com- 
mon-sense eating,  yes.  Certain  foods 
agree  with  one  person  and  disagree  with 
another.  Experience  will  instruct  each 
one  to  avoid  that  which  upsets  his  sys- 
tem. But  just  as  one  medicinal  remedy 
does  not  always  cure  the  same  disease  in 
two  hodies,  so  the  same  eating  habits 
may  not  be  beneficial  to  different  per- 
sons. One  likes  vegetables.  Another  meat, 
Tt  is  an  individual  matter.  As  the  apos- 
tle Paul  said:  *The  man  who  will  eat 
anything  must  not  look  down  on  the  man 
who  abstains  from  some  things,  and  the 
man  who  abstains  from  them  must  not 
criticize  the  one  who  does  not*" — Bo- 
mans  14:  3,  An  Amer.  Trans. 

That  bodily  health  is  not  wrapped  up' 
in  food  intake  is  shown  by  Christ  Jesus, 
tvhen  He  said ;  'Tjisten  to  thi&,  and  grasp 
it !  It  is  not  what  goes  into  a  man's  mouth 
that  pollutes  him;  it  is  "what  comes  out 
of  his  mouth  that  pollutes  a  man/'  When 
His  hearers  requested  more  explanation, 
Jesus  responded ;  ''Can  you  not  see  that 
A^hatever  goes  into  the  mouth  passes  in- 


to the  stolnach  and  then  is  disposed  of! 

But  the  things  that  come  out  of  tlie 
mouth  come  from  the  hearty  and  they 
pollute  a  man/'  (M^^tthew  1^:11, 17,18, 
An  Amer.  Trans,),  Jehovah  God  made  a 
durable  body  for  man  that  ean  handle 
*ood,  select  the  good,  discard  the  bad, 

E\)od  is  blamed  for  ailments;  it  is 
lauded  as  panaceas.  But  much  of  the  ill 
health  of  modern  times  is  the  f  riiit  of  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live,  the  cities, 
congestion,  raucous  noises,  the  hustle 
and  bustle  to  be  about  money-making, 
nervous  tension,  gulping  food  to  soon 
jump  up  and  be  on  the  go  again^  hump- 
ing over  desks,  and  lazily  avoiding  any 
exercise  that  would  help  burn  up  heavy 
food  and  bodily  wastes.  The  factors  that 
undermine  health  are  many,  though  eat- 
ing habits  have  been  made  to  bear  the 
burden  of  blame- 
Jehovah  Gfod  will  bring  in  health  and 
cure' in  His  New  "World.  We  cannot  beat 
Him  to  it  by  accomplishing  it  tiirough 
fussiness  over  foods.  Let  each  one  eat  as 
he  will,  as  seems  to  best  meet  his  per- 
sonal needs.  Then^  in  the  New  World, 
those  who  live  will  have  perfect  bodies, 
well  muscled  and  exercised,  controlled 
by  nervous  systems  calmed  by  peaceful 
surroundings,  nourished  by  clean  air 
and  perfect  foods,  able  to  partake  of  the 
bounteous  leasts  that  the  Creator  will 
spread,  without  the  distraction  of  vita- 
min data- and  calorie  charts  or  protein 
and  carbohydrate  estimates. 


^he  Unclean  ''Spud*' 

<L  Scientific  etymology  caniiflt -explain  how  potatoes  came  to  be  caUed  ''Spuds".  Irish 
tradition,  however,  tracea  this  word  to  the  ag-e  of  Elizabeth  and  Ealei^h.  When  the 
famous  cavalier  brought  the  potato  hack  from  the  tJew  World,  press  and  pulpit  de- 
nounced it  as  unfit  for  human  consumption.  In  Ireland^  opposition  was  so  strong  that 
the  anti-potato  faction  foi'med  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Un:clean  Diet,  From  the 
initial  letters  of  the  group,  so  it  is  said,  came  the  word  ^*spud^'. — Webb  B.  Garrison, 
hadm'  Some  Joumalf  September,  1948, 
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Why  a  Heavenly  Son 
Was  Bom  as  a  Man 

FOR  a  lieavGiily  son  to  be  boin  as  a 
iTian  from  a  woman's  womb  it  must 
he  a  cas^,  not  of  incarnation,  but  of  the 
son's  laying  aside  his  heavenly  existence 
and  having  his  life  miraculously  trans- 
ferred  to  the  human  mother's  body  to 
vitalize  an  »igg  cell- there. 

Only  God.  Almighty  eould  effect  such 
a  miracle,  and  why  lie  did  it  appears 
from  His  Word  in  full  explanation.  All 
His  creation  is  perfect,  and  therefore 
Adam,  when  created  in  Eden,  was  a  per- 
fect man.  Concerning  Jehovah  God  the 
Creator,  the  prophet  Moses  said:  "He  is 
the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect:  for  all  bis 
ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth  and 
without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he," 
(Denterfinomy  32:4)  At  tlje  time  that 
Adam  sinned  he  was  perfect,  and  from 
the  moment  of  the  pronouncement  of 
&od*s  judgment  upon  him  he  was  imper- 
fect. For  that  willful  disobedience  to 
Ood's  law  Adam  forfeited  liit^  life  and 
the  right  to  it.  In  due  time  he  died^  and, 
all  mankind  being  descendants  from  the 
condemned  Adam,  all  are  imperfect  and 
a!!  by  inheritance  are  sinners  under  con- 
demnation and  condemned  to  death.  No 
wonder  we  die-  (IJomans  5: 12)  Since  it 
was  the  perfect  man  that  sinned,  noth- 
ing' less,  jiothinf^  morey  than  a  perfect 
human  life  could  redeem  Adam's  de- 
scendants, because  his  descendailts  had 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  perfect  at 
the  time  that  God  gave  him  the  author- 
ity to  bring  children  into  the  earth. 

The  life  of  an  angel  coitld  not  furnish 
the  purchase  price^  because  an  angel  is 
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greater  than  a -human  creature.  (Psalm 
8:5)  Furthermore,  all  men  on  earth  be- 
ing descendants  of  Adam  and  hence  im- 
perfect, there  was  no  way  that  man 
might  be  redeemed  until  God  should  pro- 
vide another  perfect  man  on  earth* 
(Psalm  49 : 1-7)  Naturally  all  men,  after 
living  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  must 
die  and  stay  dead  forever,  unless  provi- 
sion is  made  by  Jehovah  God  to  give 
them  life. 

Jehovah  is  the  'Tountain  of  life",  that 
is  to  say,  the  One  from  whom  all  life 
proceeds.  ''Salvation  belongeth  unto  Je- 
hovah." (Psalms  36:9  and  3:8,  Anu 
Stmu  Ver,)  No  one  could  provide  salva- 
tion but  He.  In"  making  such  provision 
He  arranged  that  His  heavenly  Son 
should  iTecome  the  ''man  Christ  Jesus" 
and  as  such  should  purchase  the  eon^ 
demned  descendants  of  the  sinner  Adam. 
In  carrying  out  God's  purpose,  there- 
fore, Jesus  laid  asj^de  His  spirit  life  in 
heaven  and  was  born  as  a  bnman  crea- 
ture. Then,  when  come  to  full  manhood^ 
He  willingly  laid  His  human  life  down 
and,  by  the  grace  of  His  heavenly  Father, 
He  had  the  privilege  of  taking  up  life 
again  as  a  spirit  person  because  He  had 
that  commandment  from  His  Father,  as 
He  himself  states,  at  John  10:18..  To 
carry  out  Jehovah's  purpose' the  man- 
child  Jesus  was  conceived  in  perfection 
by  the  miracle-working  power,  of  Al- 
niightv  God,  as  reported  at  Matthew 
1:18-25  and  Luke  1:26^56;  2:1-5.  At 
Bethlehem  in  Judea  He  was  horn  of  a 
virgin  woman,  born  like  other  men,  yet 
without  spot  or  blemish  or  sin.  He  grew 
to  manhood's  estate,  and  then  willingly 
submitted  to  a  martyr's  death, 
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Mark  here  the  Scripture  texts  conclu- 
sively proving  this  point:  ''But  we  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  ^angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour;  that  he 
by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
for  every  man."  (Hebrews  2:  9)  "So  the 
Word  became  flesh  and  blood  and  lived 
for  a  while  among  us,  abounding  in  bless- 
ing and  truth,  and  we  saw  the  honor 
God  had  given  him,  such  honor  as  an 
only  Bon  receives  from  his  father."  {John 
1:14,  An  Amer.  Trans.)  "But  when  the 
proper  time  came,  God  sent  his  Son, 
born  of  a  woman,  and  made  subject  to 
law^  to  ransom  those  who  were  subject 
to  law,  50  that  we  might  receive  adop- 
tioiit  And  because  you  are  sons,  God  has 
sent  into  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  his 
Son,  with  the  cry  'Abba!*  that  is,  Fa- 
ther/'-Galatians  4:4-6,  An  Amer,  Trans. 

If  the  purchase  of  humankind  was 
made  by  the  lifebJood  of  the  perfect  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  if  it  is  thus  expanded  to 
the  human  race  in  general,  why  should 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  pur- 
chase  of  those  who  were  "subject  to  law", 
that  is  to  say^  the  nation  of  Israel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  who  were  not 
under  the  Mosaic  law?  The  reason  why 
is  as  follows: 

The  ancient  Israelites  were  a  typical 
people,  and  by  this  people  God  set  up  a 
typical  Theocracy,  Jehovah  God  said  to 
them  through  Moses;  ^'Now  therefore,  if 
ye  win  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep 
my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine:  and  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
hoi;;;  nation/'  That  Israel  agreed  to 
this  arrangement  we  read:  "And  Moses 
came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the 
people,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all 
these  words  which  the  Lord  commanded 
him.  And  all  the  people  answered  to- 
gether, and  said,  All  that  the  Loeb  hath 
spoken  we  will  do/'— Exodus  19:5-8. 

In  this  covenant  God  provided  that  the 
Israelites  should  be  a  ^^holy  nation"  unto 
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Him,  a  '"kingdom  of  priests"  a  ''peculiar 

treasure",  thus  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  and  under  special  obliga- 
tions. Thus  God  covenanted  with  that 
people  for  the  Kingdom,  Sad  to  say,  they 
violated  the  covenant  and  were  cast 
away.  Thank  God,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's statement  at  Galatians  4:4-6,  Jesus 
was  "made  under  the  law",  not  only  that 
He  might  redeem  the  human  race,  but 
that  He  as  a  Jew  might  "redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law",  to  wit,  the  na- 
tion of  Israel,  with  whom  a'covenant  had 
been  made  for  the'Kingdom,  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar treasure  to  Jehovalr  God,  So,  in 
laying  down  His  life  on  earth  as  well  as 
in  laying  aside  all  His  heavenly  glory 
and  power,  the  Son  of  God  purchased 
everything  pertaining  to  God's  kingdom 
and  also  bought  the  human  race  in  gen- 
eral. Hereby  see  we  the  importance  of 
the  Kingdom  as  above  that  of  everything 
else,  so  that  the  purchase  of  the  human 
race  in  general  is  secondary  to  God's 
kingdom.  Tha't  kingdom  was  set  up  typ- 
ically with  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  Je- 
sus Christ,  by  laying  down  His  life  as  a 
Jew  under  the  Mosaic  law,  bought  up 
every  prospect  of  the  Kingdom  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it  that  had  been 
committed  to  Israel. 

Later,  when  the  privilege  was  extend- 
ed by  Jehovah  God  to  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike  to  devote  themselves  to  Him  and 
His  Christ,  this  purchase  included  the 
Kingdom  class.  Peter,  under  inspira- 
tion, authoritatively  stated  to  these 
faithful  followers  of  our  Savior:  ^'But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the 
praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light: 
which  in  time  past  wer^not  a  people, 
hut  are  now  the  people  of  God:  which 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have 
obtained  mercy /'^l  Peter  2:  9, 10. 

The  birth  of  a  heavenly  son  as  a  man 
therefore  played  a  vital  and  essential 
part  in  God's  benevolent  arrangements. 

4.WAEE ! 


Censorship  Fells  Bambi  and  Cardinal 


MOVIE  censorship  here  and  abroad  has 
tit  a  new  low  in  atupiditj^.  The  Kuasians 
have  turned  thumbs  down  on,  qf  all  iiiiifwent, 
delightful  creatures,  Walt  Disn.ey'3  little  dctr 
BE-mbi.  Sviiilf!  tliis  i«  a  loss  to  the  Russian 
iwople,  who  are  uT3priviJt?gyd  to  protest,  it  foi- 
lows  the  recent  Comnnjuist  line  (vi  maKing 
everything  rjlturally  pure  Russian,  ,  -  .  It  is 
ridiculous  for  Uie  Havicts  to  put  a  fubcw  cu 
Bfirobt;  for  ihe  Britisli  lo  slamp  a  sjnie  em- 
Imrgo  on  novies  with  Ben  Uectit^a  credi'  lir.*»; 
for  the  States  to  n-.ias  seeing -a  film  eifls.sie 
lilre  Oliver  Twist  because  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  Fagin,  is  ^fewiah  .  .  . 

ButHolly*fo<Ki  to3tes  the  booby  prizi?  for 
K^ltjnst  u  dangerous  preced<^nt  'with  ila  pro- 
duction ol  "The  Three  Mn^ket4?ers"  by  Aiex- 
andr<?  Dumas,  '* Musketeers*'  Is  fiction.  B'ut  it 
ia  historical  fiction  with  real  figures  euch  as 
TTingliOms  XIU  of  France  ar.d  Armand  Jean 
du  Pl^^ssis  dt  EiohGlieu,  si  pmit  churehman 
jmd  slfLlcsraan  wno?!t^  policies  made  definite 
impressions  on  history.  Richelieu  came  in:o 


jfiower  bej»auae  he  had  been  niadn?  a,  Cardinal 
by  Fope  Gvf^ftory  XV  in  1(j22  and  bor*ause  he 
waa  the  favorite  of  Marie  tie  ilfidici-  She 
pcrsuadod  Louis  XIU  to  name  the  Cai^dinai 
chief  minisler  of  France,  lie  was  st^m^  au- 
prust.  courai^oas  and  politically  cunning.  No- 
tody  ever  claimed  he  was  a  aaint. 

Now  Hollj'wood  in  depictinj^  Cardinal 
Richelieu  chooses  to  emphasize  his  rascally 
side.  FicHim  and  flickers  have  done  that  Avith 
srreatcr  men-  But  this  time  Hollywood  finds-it 
has  a  ''code''  to  live  up  to  It  ean't  show 
^'irJuisters  of  religion*'  as  villains,  So  Holly- 
wood meets  the  aituation  by  making  Richelieu 
Prime  ilinister  of  France,  but  nr>  Cardinal 
(Nice  F*oint:  how  would  HoUy^'Ood  pet 
around  the  I'act  that  Caesar  Borgia,  of  the 
poisoning  claUt  was  a  Pope  ?) 

Distortion  of  history  has  long  been  a  Tlolly- 
wood  sir.  This  is  lhe  first  time  wp  have  no- 
ticed it  being  done  deliberately  and  fcr  code 
censorship  reasons.  As  such  it  is  an  out- 
rageous corruption  of  the  truth. 

-Nefvsdtnj,  Octol>er  27,  1948. 


PARALLELS... 


Bible  Prophecy 
Events  of  Our  Day 

Has  it  pveF  heen  calle-d  tD  your  attenticn  before  thai  centuries  ago 
prophets  inspired  by  God  foretold  everts  -which  must  come  1o  pass  in 
our  dav!  This  boiiig  true,  another  fae:  will  immediately  he  apparent 
to  you:' To  rocojfnize  the  parallels  it  i?  of  utmost  important^e  to  be  reli- 
ably informed  with  regard  to  both.  Be  so  :nforTnoc  by.  reading  The 
Waichfower,  a  setnimonthly  inag^azine  on  Bib^e  propbeeieK,  and  its  com- 
panion, the  Auake!  magazine,  p-jiblislied  on  alttirnate  woehs  on  the 
events  of  our  day.  A  year's  subscription  for  bo:n,  for  $2.(K1,  no^v  includes 
the  31;0-pase  book  "Lei  God  Be  True'\  Subscription  for  either  maga- 
zine alone  is  $1.00. 
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U.  N-  Deliberationa 

^  The  U.N.  was  marking  time  the 
first  week  of  November,  awalttng 
Amet'ican  frleotlon  returns.  Mean- 
while the  Soviet  staged  a  fill- 
buster^  with  the  support  of  the 
satellite  nations,  to  block  a  vote 
on  a  Western  resolution  indict- 
ing Tiigoalavia,  Bnlgaria  and 
Albania  as  aiding  tlie  Greek 
civil  war.  TUe  filibuster  tailed 
tc  gain  Its  en<3,  and  the  Assem- 
bly voted  to  condemn  the  three 
Communist  eatellite  nations  for 
renderiiig  aid  to  the  Greek  guer- 
rlllaa-  The  Gener^il  Aasembly,  by 
a  vote  of  40-6^  approved  the  U.  S, 
Atomic  Control  Plan  and  moved 
to  reactivate  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  The  Soviet  launched 
a  *Teaee  Proposal""  which  met 
with  little  response.  The  TJ.  W. 
Political  Committee  turned  down 
the  Russian  move  for  a  one-third 
reduction  in  armaments  hy  tlie 
major  powers,  and  prohihitwn  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Instead  a  Bel- 
gian proiKi'sal  was  accepted, 
recommending  that  the  Security 
Gouncll  ci>ntinue  to  study  tlie 
problem  in  the  hope  that  even- 
tuaHy  peace  agreementa  would 
make  a  reduction  possible.  Is  the 
discussions  Soviet  r>elegate  An- 
drei Ylshlnsky  delivered  a  speech 
accaeinff  the  IT.  S.  of'  plotting  a 
"Pearl  Harbor"  against  tbe  So- 
viet, by  flying  airplanes  carrying 
atoin  bombs  from  British  bases 
to  major  Russian  cities. 

Attempts    to    ease    the    tense 
Eerlin  situation  were  made  hy 


U.  N.  Secretary  General  Trj'gve 
Oe  and  V.  N,  Assembly  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Bvatt  of  Australia, 
who  appealed  to  the  four  powers 
inTolved  to  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  break  up  the  deadlock. 
Identical  letters  were  sent  to 
President  Truman,  Premier  Sta- 
lin, Premier  Queuille  of  France 
ana  British  Prime  Minister 
Attlee.  Ko  specific  suggestions 
were  offered^  but  renewal  of 
talks  waa  urged.  Viewing  the 
Berlin  blockade  aa  a  coercii'e 
measure,  the  Western  powers 
maintained  thejr  position  that 
they  would  not  negotiate  under 
duress.  In  view  of  the  fruitless 
talks  Parisians  referred  to  the 
U.  M.  as  a  modern  tower  of 
Eabei. 

Palestine  in  tfie  TJ.  N. 

^  InaCai^adian-Frenoh-Belgium 
resolution  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  November  15  an  armis- 
tice in  Palestine  was  called  for. 
The  resolutiOD,  which  won  U.S. 
approval,  proposed  that  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  be  told  to  start  im- 
mediately to  negotiate  terms.  In 
a  report  made  public  on  Novem- 
ber 7  U.  S.  Brigadier  General 
Wm.  E.  Riley,  U.  N.  chief  of  staff 
in  Palestine,  said  the  beat  thing 
the  U.N.  could  do  -was  to  with- 
draw from  the  Palestine  situa- 
tion and  leave  settlement  to  di- 
rect Arab- Jewish  negotiations, 
because  the  Arab  military  effort 
in  Palestine  had  completely  qoI- 
lapsed.  He  stated  that  the  Secu- 


rity Oftuncirs  order  was  Imprac- 
ticable and'  unenforceable.  The 
report  made  a  deep  impression 
and  aroused  a  strong  protest  on 
the  part  of  the 'British,  who  sent 
their  Middle  East  trouble  shoot- 
er, Harold  Beeiy,  to  see  Aeting 
Palestine  Mediator  Biinche.  Mr. 
Bnnche  issued  a  partial  denial  of 
the  report.  November  9  the  Jew§ 
officially  requested  the  U,  N.  "to 
investigate  reports  that  Brttisft 
regular  troops  had  returned  to 
Palestine  to  help  the  Arabs  and 
that  they  had  armed  Iraqi  forces 
as  well  as  the  Arab  Xiegion.  The 
British,  war  office  denied  the  re- 
ports emphatically.  Meanwhile 
preparatiODS  are  under  way  in 
Palestine  for  a  national  election. 

In  Ohlna^s  Struggle 

^  The  first  week  in  Noveml[>er 
saw  great  gains  being  made  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  their 
war  upon  the  Natiopalist  govern- 
ment. Their  forces  destroyed  a 
dozen  government  divisions  in  a 
co-ordinate  drive  southward.  An_ 
estimated  million  men  w^re 
locked  in  battle  oh  tke  crucial 
front  During  the  second  week  of 
the  month  the  Coiiimunist  forces 
were  seeking  to  break  throng 
the  Nationalist  lines  at  Snchow, 
gateway  to  the  Nanking- Shang- 
hai area,  tie  heart  of  China. 
Hunger  riots  and  wild  currency 
inflation  swept  through  the  Na- 
tionallst  Kon^.  Mobs  looted  food 
stores,  clamoring  for  rice.  Mar- 
tial law  was  declared  in  Nan- 
king and  Shanghai.  Americans 
not  connected  with  tbe  armed 
services  began  to  evacuate  the 
capitqU  American  offlclals  sought 
to  hasten  shipment  of  supplies  of 
food  and  arms. 

Tojo^s  Htuig:in|i; 

^  Hideki  Tojo,  who  became 
premier  of  Japan  in  the  (all  of 
1941,  who  unleashed  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  and  directed  the 
Jap  war  against  the  Allies,  had 
been  on  trial  for  war  crimes 
since  April,  1946,  together  with 
24  other  Japanese  leaders.  He 
was  sentenced  on  November  12  to 
(lie  by  hanging.  Sis  others  wilt 
hang  with  him.  Sixteen  defend- 
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ants  drew  eeutences  of  ll£e  iar- 
prifionment*  o-oe  a  sentence  of 
twenty  yvars,  aod  another,  M^- 
moru  ShigeTOisu,  who  signed  the 
Japanese  surreni^^r  on  the  U.  S.  S, 
Mleeourl,  got  seven  years.  Deal^ 
ing  with  leaders  In  aggressive 
wars  as  common  criminals  is  a 
new  departure  In  International 
law. 

De  OauUe  and  Uie  French 

^  The  French  Council  of  the 
Republic  IS  the  upper  chamber 
Of  its  parliament.  Its  role  is 
chiefly  advtisory*  it  can  return  to 
the  national  assembly  ItlUs  it 
does  not  approve.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  council  are  cho- 
sen by  an  electoral  college-  From 
Its  beginning  in  1946  the  cotincil 
has  been  composed  (In  the  order 
of  InnwrtanceV  of  Communists, 
Popular  Republicans  and  Soclal- 
ista  In  early  November  De 
Gaulle'a  party,  aot  previously 
^represented,  became  the  strong- 
est single  party  in  the  council. 
The  party,  called  the  Reunion  of 
the  People  of  France  (RFP), 
gained  mfirc  than  40  percent  of 
the  seats  In  the  council-  The 
present  government  Is  a  coali- 
tion of  moderates  uniipr  the 
premiershlif  at  Henri  Queullle. 

The  Buhr 

^  The  German  Ruhr,  called  the 
most  concentrated  industrial 
area  In  the  world,  was  the  sub- 
ject Qt  controversy  among  the 
Allies  in  early  November.  The 
U.  S.,  to  aid  European  recoveryp 
wants  German  industrialists  to 
tun  the  Ruhr.  Britain  wants  the 
region  nationalized ;  if  not  at 
once^  then  at  some  future  time. 
France  views  the  Ruhr  in  the 
hands  of  Germany  as  a  threat  to 
her  own  safety,  and  wants  the 
r^ion  internationalized.  Novem- 
ber 10  the  American  and  British 
military  governments  in  Ger- 
many decld^wl  to  turn  the  Ruhr 
industries  over  to  German  *'trus- 
tees".  to  be  appointed  by  them 
with  advice  of  German  authori- 
ties. The  trustees  majf.  if  the  In- 
dustries ere  not  nationalized)  be- 
come the  permanent  owners^  af- 
ter paying  off  the  former  owners. 
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France's  Foreign  Minlstef  Sehu- 
man  issued  a  protest,  Novem- 
ber 11  representatives  of  the 
three  power's  and  Of  the  Benelux 
nations,  Belgium,  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg,  met  in  London 
to  discuss  the  plan  calling  for 
control  of  the  Buhr*e  products 
by  an  international  authority 
representing  the  six  nations  and 
Western  Germany. 

Franco  Seeks  Loan 

^  -Generalissimo  Franco  of  Spain 
Stated  on  Armistice  Day  that 
the  Spanish  people  desired  to 
see  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  IT.  S.  Improved.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  Spain  could  receive 
a  U.  S.  loan  to  finance  replace- 
ment of  out-of-date  InduBtrial 
and  transportation  equipment, 
and  suggested  that  5200,000.000 
was  desired.  He  stated,  too,  that 
"Spain  would  be  willing  to  tal^e 
part  In  such  a  Western  alliance" 
as  would  constitute  a  defensive 
coalition  against  the  Soviet, 

yGreek  Cabinet  Change 

<$)  On  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 12  an  S7-y^ar-oid  man  called 
on  King  Paul  of  Greece.  It  was 
Premier  Sophonlia^  who  had 
come  to  hand  in  his  resignation, 
The  premier's  fourteen-month- 
old  caWnet  went  out  with  him. 
The  old  man  recommended  that 
Constantine  Tsaidarls  be  made 
premier  in  his  stead. 

Oreek  Executions  $tay«d 

^  The  Greek  government'  an- 
nounced November  7  that  it  had 
postpone!^  the  execution  of  ten 
merchant  marine  lahor  unionists 
scheduled  for  the  following  day. 
The  men  had  been  convicted  of 
subversive  activities.  The  delay 
was  appareptiy  the  result  of  an 
appeal  sent  to  the  king  by  D-r. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt,  president  of 
the  D.  N.  General  Assembly.  This 
action  by  the  assembly  president 
<?ame  shortly  after  the  PolIti<}al 
and  Security  Committee  ended  a 
debate  on  the  case  and  author- 
ized its  chairman  to  get  in  touch 
with  the^  Athena  delegation  to 
protest  the  esecutlons. 


Cwiada^s  New  PHme  MtDlBteT 

<^  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King, 
prime  minister  of  Canada  filn<» 
1921,  with  two  breaks  totaling 
about  five  yearsj  stepped  down 
on  November  15,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Louis  Stephen  St.  Lau- 
■  rent  Mr.  Klng*B  long  term  of 
office  (totaling  7.829  days)  was 
marred  by  th«  persecatlon  and 
war-time  banoing  of  Jehovah's 
■witnesses.  Mr,  St.  I^nrent  was 
minister  of  external  affairs,  and 
i&  a  Liberal.  He  is  a  Quebec  law- 
yer, belongs  to  the  Eomau  Cath- 
olic church,  and  epeaka  French 
and  English  with  e^nal  ease. 

U.  S.  Electtons 

<|>  The  American  presidential 
elections,  watched  all  over  the 
world,  were  supposed  to  be  la 
the  bag  for  Governor  Dewey  of 
New  York.  They  were  surpris- 
ingly and  decisively  for  Presi- 
dent Truman,  however,  who  con- 
sequently won  a  term  in  the 
White  House  In  his  own  right, 
succeeding  himself  after  fllllng 
out  an  unexpired  term  of  Presi- 
dent F.  D.  Roosevelt.  President 
Truman,  who  had  criss-crossed 
the  continent  in  a  31,500-mile 
campaign  tour,  delivered  more 
than  350  speeches.  They  evident- 
ly had  the  desired  effect.  Besides 
returning  Mr.  Truman  to  the 
White  House,  the  elections  gave 
the  Democrats  a  majority  of  IS 
in  the  Senate  and  secured  for 
them  a  margin  of  95  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  64-year- 
old  chief  executive  and  his  71- 
year-old  running  mate.  Alben  W. 
Barkiey,  received  a  rousing  wel- 
come. The  popular  vote  for  the 
foun  presidential  candidates  was 
23,079,060  for  Mr.  Truman, 
21,084J56  for  Governor  Dewey, 
925.226  for  Governor  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina,  and  li094,977 
for  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Un-American  Committee 

Ohalmiiui  Indicted 

<%>  J.  Farnell  Thomas,  chalrmaa 
of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  was  Indicted  Novem- 
ber 8  by  a  federal  '^and  Jury 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  ^'de^ 
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f  ra^id  the  T7.  S.  of  Itfl  money", 
by  setting  |>ay  bicb:backB  troam 
immhBtB  of  hie  office  jstair,  paid 
by  the  goremment  The  Indict- 
mept  4^hai^;€d  "that  Represeota- 
tlve  Thom^H  and  ^\s  former  sec- 
retary Mlsa  Helon  Ocimpbell 
[also  Indicted  for  conspiracy] 
had  placed  the  .names  of  MtS8 
Campbell'q  niece  and  MiSB  Camp- 
beli*8  maid  on  Mr;  Thomas^  of- 
fice pay  roll  In  IMO  aad  1644 
Kflpectlvely,  and  that  neither  of 
these  two  women  ever  worked 
for  Mr,  IhomaBf  but  they  turned 
oyer  their  i^pnthly  salary  checks 
to  blm.  That  In  1948  Mr.  Thomas 
collected  government  pay  checks 
for  a  Miss  Jacguellne  B.  Hill, 
who,  lie  malotalned,  was  a  clerlE- 
typist  for  the  Un-AroerlcaD  ic- 
tivltiea  Committee."  If  convicted 
Mr.  Thomas  will  be  liable  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  S2  years  In 
Jail,  a.  fine  of  $40,000,  or  both. 

Dock  Tie-up 

^  A  wildcat  walkout  of  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  long- 
ghOFemen  In  New  York  on  No- 
vember 11  spread  rapidly  ^Dd  by 
November  13  the  stribe  had  been 
made  official  by  the  Internation- 
al LongshOTeroen'e  Association. 
From  Portland,  Maine,  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  4fS,O0Q  dOCk 
workers  were  receiving  offldal 
notification  to  leave  their  joba 
The  blockade  grew  tighter  still 
when  the  striking  longshoremen 
nioved  (November  15)  to  close 
"GBcape  hatches"  In  Canadian 
and  Gulf  ports. 

Hansfts  Repeals  ProhlblUon 
<$>  Kansas'  68-yeflr-old  constitu- 
tional prohibition  amendment 
was  on  November  2  voted  td  be 
repealed.  "Wet"  forces  piled  up 
ah  apparent  4e,O00-vote  major- 
ity. But  Kansas  still  has  a  '^bone- 
dry"  law  on  the  books  which 
bans  transportation  and  posses- 
sion of  llQuor.  The  Constitution 
prohibited  merely  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  stuff. 

NefW  Greek  Orthodox  Head 

^  The  Synod  of  archbishops  at 
Istanbul,  Ttrkey,  on  November  1 
elevated    Archblehi^p    Spyroii 
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Athenagoraa  of  New  York  to  be 
the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church.  He  had  been  pri- 
mate of  the  Orthodox  Church  In 
North  and  South  America-  Arch- 
bishop J'oaktm  of  Derkos,  also  a 
candidate,  had  spent  fifteen  years 
fighting  to  become  patriarch.  He 
bnrst  Into  tears  when  be  real- 
ized he  had  ao  chance.  Atbena- 
goras  becomes  the  nominal  lead- 
er or  head  of  200,000,000  Oreek 
Orthodox  Catholics. 

Vattoftn  App^d 

^  The  Vatican  newspaper,  Daser- 
vatore  RoviatM,  on  November  9 
carried  an  editorial  urging  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Premier  Stalin 
to  end  the  troubled  world  situa- 
tion by  direct  negotiatioh.  A'  re- 
port credited  to  the  Washington 
Times  Berald  that  President 
Truman  might  see  Premier 
Stalin  either  In  Washington  or 
tn  Moscow  was  denied  by  a 
White  House  press'  secretary. 
The  pope,  on  November  11,  said 
that  Europe  heeded  '*a  solid 
basis''  for  equilibrium,  which. 
basis  was  In  bygone  days  sup- 
plied by  religion.  Said  he,  ^*The 
secret  of  European  reconstruc- 
tloo  lies  In  the  rebirth  of  the  re- 
l^lons  spirit." 

Chief  RaJbblnate 
^  It  was  reported  In  New  York 
November  9  that  the  Initial  atep 
had  been  takeo  bj  the  American 
Babblnlcal  Council  toward  rec- 
ognition of  Palestine's  Chief 
Rabbinate  as  the  supreme  reli- 
gious authority  for  JewB  through- 
out the  world.  The  American 
Council  represents  S,000,0t50  or- 
thodox Jews  In  the  U.  S,  and 
Canada. 

BeUgloQs  Tralnlag  Upheld 

^  New  York's  system  of  releas- 
ing public  school  children  from 
classroom  attendance  to  receive 
reUgious  Instruction  (and  thus 
giTiug  Qttael'tecognltlon  and  sup- 
port to  religious  institutions) 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution, 
according  to  a  ruling  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  The  arrangement  enables 
religious  institutions  to  get  chll- 


«ren  to  take  instruction  who 
wonti^  not.  come  on  their  own 
free  time.  Xt  Is  obvious  that  ih^ 
scheme  Constitutes  a  link  be- 
tween the  state  and  rellgloij. 
Children  who  do  not  take  the 
religious  instruction  are  "pun- 
tshed"  by  being  dwiled  the  in- 
triguing "release''  and  having  to 
stay  at  school- 

Another  Oonftannlftt 

Turns  Oatt^ 

#  MlBS  Elizabeth  T.  Bentley, 
former  Communist  spy  and  key 
witness  at  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, had  been  taken  back  in- 
to the  Roman  Catholic  churchy  it 
was  reported  November  15.  Miss 
B^Dtley  received  instruction 
from  Fulton  J.  Sheen-  She  was 
hiding  in  a  Catholic  "r*reat" 
while  efforts  were  l:>elng  made  to 
serve  her  with  papers  involving 
a  $100,000  slander  suit  brought 
by  Wm.  W.  Remington,  suspend- 
ed department  of  commerce  offl- 
dal, who  was  accused  by  the 
elusive  Miss  BentJey  of  being  a 
Communist  I 

A  Prince  Is  Bom 

^  The  birth  of  a  prince  is  a 
rarity  these  days  when  royalty^ 
Is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce.  A  son,  who  may  never  be 
king  of  £]ngland,  was  bom  to 
the  duke  and  duohesa  of  Bdln- 
burgh,  PrlDce  Philip  and  Priocess 
Elisabeth  of  England,  on  No- 
vember 14.  The  little  prince  la 
an  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne 
and  Is  second  In  snccesston. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in 
Socialist  England  over  the  event 

One-Minute  Pliotogn^hy 

^  The  Polaroid  Land  Camera, 
which  utilizes  the  one-step  pic- 
ture-making principle,  produces 
a  pertnanent'  print  one  minute 
after  exposure.  It  was  Introduced 
at  the  American  Photographic 
Society's  1948  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  early  November.  The 
camera,  not  yet  on  the  market, 
will  sell  for  well  under  $100.  It 
resembles  an  ordinary  folding- 
type  camera,    measuring    104"  x 
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Hopeful  Dream  or  Accomplished  Fact? 

The  "v^idening  gulf  between  eastern  and  wt^st- 
ern  nations  argues  against  any  immediate  coneord 
amor^  thorn.  Kast  has  not  iret  we?it  across  tiie 
conference  (able.  But  there  has  been  suelra  meet- 
ing, an  agreement  at  minds  and  effort,  on  &e 
part  of  a  group  whose  adherents  eonie  from  every 
eorner  of  the  g-obc,  incliiding  natiocs  of  flie  "VTHig 
eastern  and  \vE>stern  powers.  Tl.e  tliriliing  detaila 
of  ivhFit  has  been  aeccmpli&hed  by  their  harnioni- 
rms  action  :s  contained  irtthe 

1949  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

No  dry  compilation  of  slatisiics,  this  moving 
report  )>y  the  president  of  the  VValchto^ver  So- 
ciety presents  a  livjne:  picture  of  the  work  of  thie 
Christian  group  ir.  i*6  dilTerent  lauds.  As  yoii 
read  alwut  "their  ^oal,  methods  <)f  work»  fieroe 
opposition  encountered  in  lands  both  east  and 
west  and  their  expressions  of  joy  over  the  phenomenal  increases  ynjoy*^ 
despite  it.  you  too  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  appret-iation  that  there  ia 
a  group  to  whom  truth  and  unity  is  held  even  dearer  than  life.  Tlie  yearly 
report  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  diseue,t>ion  of  the  Bible  text  selected  for 
the  year  194!)  and  texts  wilh  appropriate  comments  for  each  day  of- -the 
year  A  copy  o:  the  19-19  Yearbook  of  JeJiovah's  u:ifnii.'ist's  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  for  50c. 


Also  available  is  the  1949  Calendar,  It  features  ll:e  text  for  the 


year, 


''I  . 


will  yet  praise  Ihefi  more  and  more/" — Psalm  71:14, 


across  a  beautiful  aerial  vi^'w  of  tiilead  i^ohool^  whon*  scores  of 
ministers  have  been  trained  to  ^ervc  in  lands  both  east  and  wesl. 
The  pad  lists  testimony  periods  tmd  service  texfs  for  alternate 
mcnths.  Calendars  are  25c  eacdi,  or  d  for  $1  when  sent  to  one  address. 


WATCnTOWER  117  Adamn  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N,Y. 

Lj  JjticFospd  ,»  rviX:  for  a  r*npy  of  tlie  VHd  Ycarhnok  of  Jahovah's  viirvc^jcy. 
Enclosed  is  ~  2^  for  one  cnJcodar»  □  iTl  fc-r  five  calctwjflTa. 

Slrcot  -.^ — - ™ ^^ 

.. ..__    _        ZoTieKo „  Sl^to - 
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